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PIONEERS OF SHORTHAND ft TYPEWRITING 

The Premier Karnatak S. D Societjr^s 
Recognised and Registered Shorthand 
and Typewriting Institute, since its 
inception in 1920 , has produced ex- 
cellent results -among both students 
and business-men and has succeeded 
in creating a liking for Typewriting 
and Shorthand. The system of short- 
hand employed is Sloan-Duployan, 
which to^ay is the recognised system 
for all Government Examinations and 
apjxiintments ^ 

The Institute has been visited by 
many Crazetted officers and other 
prominent persons and have been 
impressed by the friendliness between 
pupils and instructors. Late ISIr. J oshi 
himself had gained unbounded praise 
and was considered one of the best 
teachers in the district Ever since 
1926 , he had been unanimously elected 
a Fellow of the Ramsgate Sloan -Dup- 
Uie Mr G H. Joshi, f.s.d.s., c.t. l°yan Society & College and in 1929 

sD (Edr ), M I s i> M (Pans). Win- topped the list in the International 

Iier of Col Watkm's Cup, Inter- Shorthand Competition held at 

national S h o r t h a n Cl Competitioa r 

(London, 1929). Eonaon 

His Institute received upto 1927, a Government grant of Rs. 1,225. 
He held the advanced Typewriting Diploma in Typewriting with 
Honours, marks 95 out of 100. And in Shorthand possessed High Sjxjed 
Diploma, 186 words per minute from Shorthand College, Ramsgate, 
England, and 160 words per minute m Pans Diploma. 

The Sloan-Duployan Ssrstem is the only system 

I. Of which His Majesty's Inspector has stated Shorthand 
shows remarkable success/’ 

2 Which is written without any complicated rules and 
exceptions, gramalogues, etc ,and can be adapted to any language. 

3. Which IS used on the Official Parliamentary Reporting Staff. 
Mr W. J Merridan, A. C. P., Master of Methods, Royal Norman 
College (London), after 15 years’ research, indicated Sloan-Duployun 
as possessing the greatest merit in the three essentials of simplicity, 
legibility and speed Mr John A. Fraser in his “Short History of 
Shorthand" also reveals his preference for this system. 

The late Mr. G. H. JOSHl*S 

Shorthand & Typewriting Institute, 
3576, Shanwar, Beiganm. 

1,200 STUDENTS TRAINED BY THIS INSTITUTE. 
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turtle ^tmesi of Snbta 

Handbook and Quide 

TO 

CALCUTTA 

TKe City of Palaces ” 

■■■■■jjl This Handbook, in addition HHli 

interesting columns on the 

— historical points of interest in .... .. 

Calcutta, contains a detailed map 

of the City, the usefulness of which * 

^ to travellers cannot be over- 

estimated. 

Chapters are devoted to Cathe- 
drals and Churches, to the Indian 
types and Races indigenous t o 
that locale, to Calcutta Industries 
and to useful General Inform- 
ation which includes addresses of 
Hotels, Theatres, Cinemas, 

Banks, Clubs, etc. In addition 
there is a fund of detailed informa- 
tion on those smaller items which 
so often prove a vexatious stum- 
bling block to the new-comer. 

Profusely illustrated with fine 
^ ^ half tone reproductions, and 

packed as it is with a collection ^ 

of authentic fact and detail which 

— - z cover all fields, this Handbook to - 

Calcutta is a book which should 
HHIHI be on every bookshelf. ||||||[[||||m 

NOW ON SALE THROUGHOUT MDIA 

PRICE Re. 1/- V.P.P. 1/7 
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PRINTING 

AND 

THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 
I BOMBAY 

I 

g are synonymous 


PRINTED MATTER is at all times and m 
all circumstances your Silent Traveller and 
untiring representative. It is essential therefore 
that you have the best obtainable. To obtain 
the best you must employ Expert Typographers— 
Printers who study the finer arts of printing 
and printing appeal. 

I IP hether it ht a Alaga^ine, Catalogue^ Brochure ^ 

Folder , Pamphlet , P^tferheading, or any item of 
Printing, Binding, or Blockmaking 


TM TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 

BOMBAY 

Oan istipply your needs. 

Quality pays handsomely— it is the best lever 
to produce sound business and increase profits. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1935. 




MAY. NOVEMBER. 


5 

12 

19 

26 

6 

13 

20 

27 

7 

14 

21 

28 

8 

15 

22 1 

29 

9 

16 

23 1 

30 

10 

17 

24 

31 

11 

18 

25 

« 


JUNE. 



DECEMBER. 










Phases of the Moon— JANUARY 31 Days. 


# New Moon 


..5th, lOh 

5()m 

A M 


C 

> Full Moon 



. 19th, 9h 14m P.M, 

J) First Quarter 

.,12th, 2h. 

25m 

A.M 


€ 

Last Quarter . . 


28th 

, ih. 29m A M 



Day of 

Day of 

_ 



Indian Standard Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week 

the 

Month 

the 

Year. 

i Sunrise 

[ A M 

j Sunset. 

1 PM 

1 True 
] Noon. 

1 PM 

Moon- 

nse 

A M 

Moon- 

set 

i‘.M 

Affe at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 





H. 

H 

H 

M 

H. 

M 

H 

M 

i 

1 Jl 

1 

M 

D 


Tuesday . . 


1 

1 

7 

12 

6 

12 

0 

42 

3 

4 


26 

25*6 

23 5 

Wednesday 


2 

2 

7 

12 

6 

13 

0 

42 

4 

5 

3 

17 

26*6 

1 23 0 

Thiirsday 


3 

3 

7 

13 

6 

13 

0 

43 

5 

8 

4 

16 

27*6 

22 54 

Friday 


4 

4 

7 

13 

6 

14 

0 

43 

6 

12 

5 

21 

28 6 

22 49 

Saturday . 


5 

5 

7 

13 

6 

15 

0 

44 

7 

33 

6 

20 

29 0 

22 43 

Sunday .. 


6 

6 

7 

13 

6 

15 

0 

44 


8 

7 

37 

1 1 

22 36 

Monday . 


7 

7 

7 

14 

6 

16 

0 

45 


58 

8 

42 

2-1 

22 29 

Tuesday . 


8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

45 

9 

43 

9 

45 

3*1 

22 21 

Wednesday 


9 

9 

7 

14 

6 

17 

1 0 

46 

10 

46 

10 

44 

4 1 

j 22 13 

Thursday 


10 

10 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

11 

5 

11 

42 

5 1 

22 5 

Friday . . 


11 

11 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

11 

45 



6 1 

21 56 

Saturday . 


12 

12 

7 

15 

6 

19 

0 

46 

P 

« 

SI 

- 

30 

7 1 

21 47 

Sunday .. 


13 

13 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

47 

1 

/ 

1 

37 

8 1 

21 37 

Monday 


14 

14 

7 

15 

6 

21 

0 

47 

1 

53 

2 

34 

9-1 

21 27 

Tuesday . 


15 

15 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 

2 

41 


32 

10 1 

21 17 

Wednesday 


16 I 

j 

16 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 

3 

33 


28 

11 1 

' 21 6 

Thursday 


17 

17 

7 

15 

6 

23 

0 

48 

4 

26 

5 

21 

12-1 

1 20 54 

Friday . . 


18 

18 

7 

1 

15 

6 

24 

0 

49 

5 

21 

6 

10 

13 1 

20 43 

Saturday . 


19 

19 

7 

15 

6 

25 


49 

6 

14 

6 

55 

14 1 

1 20 Jl 

Sunday .. 


20 

20 

7 

15 

! 6 

25 

0 

49 

7 

6 

7 

36 

15*1 i 

20 18 

Monday . 


21 

21 

7 

15 

6 

26 

0 

50 

7 

55 

8 

13 1 

16-J 

20 5 

Tuesday . 


22 

22 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

50 

8 

14 

8 

47 1 

17 1 

19 52 

Wednesday 


23 

23 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

60 

9 

32 

9 

1 

20 

18 1 

19 3‘< 

Thursday 


24 

24 

7 

15 

6 

28 

0 

50 

10 

19 

9 

53 

19 1 

19 24 

Friday 


25 

25 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

61 

il 

9 

30 

2,* 

20 1 

19 10 

Saturday . 


26 

26 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

61 

11 

59 

10 

59 

21*1 

18 55 

Sunday .. 


27 

27 

7 

14 

6 

29 

0 

51 



11 

36 

22-1 

18 39 

Monday . . 


28 

28 

7 

14 

6 

30 

0 

51 

A M 

0 52 1 

P M 

0 17 

23 1 

18 25 

Tuesday . . 


29 

29 

7 

14 

6 

30 

0 

52 

1 

49 

1 

4 

24-1 

18 9 

W'cdnesdaj 


SO 

SO 

7 

14 

6 

31 

0 

52 

2 

50 

1 

58 

25*1 

17 53 

Th'lt^daJ 


31 

3. 1 

7 

14 

6 

31 

0 

52 

3 

52 

2 

58 

26.1 

17 37 
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Phases of the Moon— FEBRUARY 28 Days. 


# New Moon .. ..3rd, 9h 57m. r.M. O Full Moon . 18th 4h 47in pm 

First Quarter ..lOth, 2h. 55in. PH. C Last Quarter . ..26th, 3h. 44n) p.m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 



Indian Stanc 

iard 

le 

n. 

Time. 



Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A M. 

Sunset. 
P H. 

Tri 
Noo 
P W 

Mdon- 
nsp 
\ M 

Moon- 

set 

P M 




H. 

H. 

H 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

M 

M 

M 

D. 

S. 

Friday . . 

1 

32 

7 

13 

6 

31 

0 

52 

4 

53 

4 

4 

27 1 

17 20 

Saturday.. 

2 

33 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

53 

5 

51 

5 

12 

28*1 

17 3 

Sunday .. 

3 

34 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

53 

6 

44 

0 

19 

29-1 

16 46 

Monday . . 


35 

7 

12 

6 

33 

0 

53 

7 

32 

7 

25 

0 6 

16 28 

Tuesday .. 

5 

36 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

53 

8 

17 

8 

28 

1 6 

16 11 

Wednesday 

6 

37 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

53 

8 

5M 

0 

29 

2 6 

16 52 

Thursday 

7 

38 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

53 

0 

41 

10 

28 

3 0 

15 34 

Friday . . 

8 

39 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

53 

10 


11 

28 

4 0 

15 15 

Saturday . . 

9 

40 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

53 

11 

r, 



5 C 

14 56 












\ M 



Sunday .. 

10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

86 

0 

53 

11 

50 

0 

27 

0 0 

14 37 










P M 





Monday . . 

11 

42 

7 

10 

6 

37 

0 

53 

0 

38 

1 

25 

7 6 

14 18 

Tuesday .. 

12 

43 

7 

9 

6 

87 

0 

53 

1 

30 

o 

23 

8 0 

13 58 

Wednesday 

13 

44 

7 

9 

6 

38 

0 

53 1 

o 

22 

3 

17 

9 () 

13 38 

Thursday 

14 

45 

7 

8 

6 

38 

0 

53 1 

3 

10 

4 

7 

10 0 

13 18 

Friday . . 

15 

46 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

4 

<) 

4 

54 

11 0 

12 68 

Saturday.. 

16 

47 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

5 

1 

5 

35 

12 0 

12 38 

Sunday .. 

17 

48 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

53 

5 

51 

0 

13 

13 0 

12 17 

Monday . . 

18 

49 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

6 

40 

0 

49 

14 0 

11 50 

Tuesday .. 

19 

50 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

i 

53 

7 

28 

7 

22 

15 0 

11 35 

Wetlnesday 

20 

51 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

s 

10 

7 

55 

16 () 

11 13 

Thursday 

21 

62 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 


4 

8 

27 

17-6 

10 52 

Friday . . 

22 

53 

7 

3 

6 

41 

0 

53 

i) 

54 

9 

0 

18-() 

10 30 

Saturday.. 

23 

54 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

10 

40 

9 

30 

19'C 

10 8 

Sunday . . 

[ 24 

55 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

11 

41 

10 

15 

20-6 

9 47 

Monday . . 

25 

56 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

52 



10 

59 

21*6 

9 25 

Tuesday .. 

26 

57 

7 

1 

6 

43 

0 

51 

0 38 

11 

48 

22 0 

8 2 

Wednesday 

27 

58 

7 

0 

6 

43 

0 

51 

1 

37 

I'.M 

0 44 

23 0 

8 40 

Thursday 

28 

59 

6 

59 

6 

43 

0 

51 

2 

37 

1 

45 

24*6 

8 17 


o 



Phases of the Moon — MARCH 31 Days. 


0 New Moon 
> First Quarter 


.. 5th, 8h 10m. A M. 
12th, ()h. Um. A.M 


O Full Moon 
C Last Quarter 


..20th, llh. Im. A M. 
. 28th, 2h, 21111 A M 


Day of the Week 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sur 

A 


Indian Standard Time. 



Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

De( lina- 
tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

iriae. 

M. 

Sunset 
PM I 

'J'lUC 

Noon 

P M 

Moon- 
j ise 
\ M 

Mooii- 

set 

P M 




H 

M 

H 

M. 

H 

M 

11 

M 

H M 

D. 

S 

e 


Friday . . 

1 

60 

6 

58 

6 

44 

0 

51 

3 

35 

2 49 

25 6 

7 

55 

Saturday 

2 

61 

6 

58 

6 

45 

0 

51 

4 

28 

3 56 

26 6 

7 

32 

Sunday . . 

3 

62 

6 

57 

6 

45 

0 

51 

r, 

18 

5 1 

27 6 

7 

9 

Monday . 

4 

63 

6 

56 

6 

45 

0 

51 

6 

4 

0 5 

28-6 

6 

40 

Tuesday 

5 

64 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

51 

6 

48 

7 8 

29-6 

6 

23 

Wednesday 

6 

65 

6 

55 

6 

46 

0 

50 

7 

31 

8 10 

1 2 

5 

59 

Thursday 

7 

66 

6 

54 

6 

47 

0 

50 

8 

13 

9 1 2 

2 2 

5 

30 

Friday 

8 

67 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

50 

8 

5() 

10 13 

3 2 

5 

13 

Saturday . 

9 

68 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

50 

9 

43 

n 14 

4 2 

4 

50 

Sunday . . 

10 

69 

6 

52 

6 

48 

0 

49 

10 

32 


5 2 

4 

20 












A M 




Monday . 

11 

70 

6 

51 

6 

48 

0 

49 

1 1 23 

0 J3 

6 2 

4 

3 

Tuesday . . 

12 

71 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

49 

0 

10 

1 10 

7*2 

3 

39 

Wednesday 

13 

72 

« 

40 

6 

48 

0 

49 

1 

10 

2 3 

8 2 

3 

16 

Thursday 

14 

78 

6 

49 

6 

49 

0 

49 

2 

4 

2 51 

9 2 

2 

52 

Friday 

15 

74 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

49 

2 

57 

3 34 

10 2 

2 

28 

Saturday 

16 

75 

6 

47 

6 

49 

0 

48 

3 

47 

1 4 14 1 

; 11 2 

2 

5 

Sunday .. 

17 

76 

6 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

4 

37 

4 50 

' 12*2 

1 

41 

Monday . 

18 

77 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

48 


25 

5 23 

1 13 2 

1 

17 

Tuesday 

19 

78 

6 

44 

6 

50 

0 

47 

(> 

J2 

j 5 50 

14 2 

0 

54 

Wednesday 

20 

79 

6 

43 

G 

50 

0 

47 

7 

0 

1 0 29 

15*2 

0 

30 

Thursday 

21 

80 

6 

42 

6 

50 

0 

47 

7 

50 

i 7 o 

10 2 

0 

6 












j 


N 

Friday 

22 

81 

6 

41 

6 

50 

0 

46 

8 

42 

j 7 37 

17 2 

0 

17 

Saturday 

23 

82 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

46 

9 

30 

8 16 

18 2 

0 

41 

Sunday . . 

24 

83 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

46 

JO 

33 

8 58 

19 2 

1 

5 

Monday . 

25 

84 

6 

39 

6 

61 

0 

45 

11 

30 

9 45 

20 2 

1 

28 

Tuesday . . 

26 

85 

6 

38 

6 

51 

0 

45 



10 38 

21 2 

1 

52 

Wednesday 

27 

86 

6 

38 

6 

51 

0 

45 

A in 

0 29 

11 35 

22 

2 

15 

Thursday 

28 

87 

6 

37 

6 

52 

0 

45 

1 

25 

P M 

0 37 

2 i*2 

2 

39 

Friday 

29 

88 

6 

36 

6 

52 

0 

44 

2 

18 

1 40 

24 2 

3 

2 

Sat 11 1 day 

30 

89 

6 

35 

6 

52 

0 

44 

3 

8 

2 43 

I 25 2 

2 

26 

Sunday .. 

31 

90 

6 

34 

6 

52 

0 

44 

3 

55 

3 46 

26 2 

3 

49 



Phases of the Moon— APRIL 30 Days. 

# New Moon .. .. 8r(l, 5h. 41m. p.M. | O Full Moon .. . .10th, 2h. 40m A.ic 

> First Quarter . 10th, 11 h 12m. p.m. I C l.jist Quarter .. 26th, Oh. 50m. a.m. 


Day of the Week. 


Day of 
the 
Month 


Day of 
the 
Year. 


Sunrise 

P.M 


Indian Standard Time. 


Sunset 

PM 


True 

Noon. 

PM 


Mof)n. 
rise 
A M 


Moon- 

set 

I* M 


Moon’s 
Arc at 
Noon. 


Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 














1 

1 


N. 




u 

M 

H 

M. 

H 

M 

H. 

M 

11. 

M 

D. 

• 


Monday .. 

1 

91 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

4 

38 

4 

48 ' 

27 2 

4 

12 

Tuesday . . 

2 

92 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

5 

21 

5 

50 

28 2 


36 

Wednesday 

3 

93 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

6 

3 

6 

51 1 

29 2 

4 

69 

Thursday 

4 

94 

6 

31 

6 

53 

0 

42 

6 

45 

7 

53 ■' 

0 8 

6 

22 

Friday 

6 

95 

6 

30 

6 

54 

0 

42 

7 

32 

8 

55 ; 

1 8 

5 

45 

Saturday . 

6 

96 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

42 

8 

20 

9 

5/ 1 

2 8 

6 

8 

Sunday . 

7 

97 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

9 

12 

10 

57 ' 

3 8 

6 

30 

Monday . . 

8 

98 

6 

28 

« 

54 

0 

41 

10 

(> 

" 

5 5 

4 8 

6 

53 

Tuesday 

0 

99 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

1 1 

2 

A 

M 

5 8 

7 

15 

Wednesday 

10 

100 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

1 1 


0 

44 

6 8 

7 

38 

Tliursday 

11 

101 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

40 

0 

50 

1 

30 

7 8 

8 

0 

Fnday 

12 

102 

6 

24 

6 

55 

0 

40 

1 

42 

2 

11 

8*8 

8 

22 

Saturday 

13 

103 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

40 

2 

U 

2 

40 

9 8 

8 

44 

Sunday .. 

14 

104 

6 

22 

6 

56 

0 

39 

3 

20 

3 

23 

10 8 

9 

6 

Monday . 

15 

105 

6 

21 

6 

56 

0 

39 

4 

8 

3 

50 

11*8 

1 

9 

27 

Tuesday 

16 

106 

6 

20 

6 

56 

0 

39 

4 

5(» 

4 

20 

12 8 ! 

9 

40 

Wednesday 

17 

107 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

5 

45 

5 

<> ' 

13 S 

10 

10 

Thursday 

18 

108 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

(> 

37 

5 

37 

14 h 

10 

31 

Friday . 

19 

100 

6 

18 

6 

57 

0 

38 

7 

30 

(> 

1 1 

15*8 

10 

62 

Saturday 

?0 

110 

6 

17 

6 

57 

0 

38 

8 

27 

6 

56 

16 8 , 

11 

13 

Sunday . 

21 

111 

6 

16 

6 

57 

0 

38 

9 

1 

25 1 

7 

43 

17 8 j 

11 

34 

Monday . 

22 

112 

6 

15 

6 

58 

0 

37 

10 

23 

8 

34 

18 8 

11 

54 

Tuesday 

23 

113 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

37 

11 

21 

9 

31 

19 8 

12 

14 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

24 

114 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

37 

A 

M 

10 

31 ' 

20*8 

12 

34 

25 

115 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

37 

0 

14 

11 

33 

21? 8 

12 

54 

Friday . . 

26 

116 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

37 

0 

54 

0 35 

22*8 

13 

14 

Saturday . 

27 

117 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

36 

1 

51 

1 

30 

23*8 

13 

33 

Sunday .. 

28 

118 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

2 

34 

2 

35 

24*8 

13 

53 

Monday . . 

20 

110 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

3 

15 

3 

35 ; 

25*8 

U 

11 

Tuesday . 

30 

120 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

3 

55 

4 

34 i 

26*8 

! 

30 
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Phases of the Moon^MAY 31 Days. 


# New Moon .. ..3rd, 3h. 6m. A M. O Foil Moon ..18th, 3h. 27m. P.M. 

> First Quarter . . ..10th, 5h. 24m. r.M. < Last Quarter . . . .25th, 3h. 14m. P M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

India] 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

1 Standar 

True 

Noon. 

PM 

d Time. 

Moon- 

rise. 

A M 

Moon- 

set 

V M 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M 

H. 

M. 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D. 

N. 

O # 

Wednesday 


1 

121 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

4 

37 

5 

35 

27 8 

14 49 

Thursday 


2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

5 

20 

6 

37 

28 8 

15 7 

Friday . . 


3 

123 

6 

10 

7 

1 

0 

36 

6 

8 

7 

39 

0'4 

15 25 

Saturday 


4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

35 

6 

59 

8 

41 

1*4 

15 43 

Sunday .. 


5 

125 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

7 

52 

9 

39 

2-4 

16 0 

Monday .. 


6 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

8 

49 

10 

33 

3-4 

16 17 

Tuesday .. 


7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

9 

45 

11 

22 

4-4 

16 34 

Wednesday 


8 

128 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

10 

40 



5 4 

16 51 













A M 



Thursday. . 


9 

129 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

11 

33 

0 

6 

6-4 

17 7 











P M 





Friday . . 


10 

130 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

0 

24 

0 

45 

7-4 

17 24 

Saturday 


11 

131 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

1 

13 

1 

21 

8-4 

17 39 

Sunday . . 


12 

132 

6 

5 

7 

4 

0 

35 

2 

1 

1 

55 

9-4 

17 55 

Monday . . 


13 

133 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

2 

49 

o 

28 

10 4 

18 10 

Tntsday .. 


14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

3 

37 

3 

1 

11 4 

18 24 

Wednesday 


15 

135 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

4 

28 

3 

35 

12*4 

18 40 

I’hursday 


16 

136 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

5 

21 

4 

12 

13*4 

18 54 

Friday . . 


17 

137 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

6 

17 

4 

52 

14*4 

19 8 

Saturday. . 


18 

138 

6 

S 

7 

7 

0 

35 

7 

15 

5 

37 

15-4 

19 21 

Sunday .. 


19 

139 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

8 

15 

6 

28 

16*4 

19 35 

Monday . . 


20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

9 

14 

7 

24 

17-4 

19 48 

Tuesday . . 


21 

141 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

10 

10 

8 

24 

18*4 

20 1 

Wednesday 


22 

142 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

11 

2 

9 

20 

19*4 

20 13 

Thursday 


23 

143 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

11 

50 

10 

29 

20-4 

20 25 

Friday . , 


24 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 



11 

30 

21*4 

20 36 











A M 

J* M 



Saturday.. 

1 


25 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

0 

33 

0 

30 

22*4 

20 48 

Sunday .. 


26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

1 

14 

1 

28 

23-4 

20 59 

Monday .. 


27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

1 

53 

2 

26 

24*4 

21 9 

Tuesday .. 


28 

148 

6 

2 

7 

11 

0 

36 

2 

34 

3 

24 

25 4 

21 19 

Wednesday 


29 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

3 

16 

4 

24 

26 4 

21 29 

Thursday 


SO 

150 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

4 

1 

5 

25 

27*4 

21 38 

I'riday . . 


31 

151 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

4 

48 

6 

26 

28*4 

21 47 
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Phases of the Moon — JUNE 30 Days. 


# New Moon .. . 1st, Ih. 22m. P M. O Full Moon .. 17th, Ih 50ra. A M. 

}) First Quarter .. ..«tli, llh. 19m. A.M. C Last Quarter .. . 23r(l, 7h. 51m. P.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Sun 

A 


Indian Standard Time. 



Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

rise 

M 

Sunset. 

P M. 

True 

Noon. 

P M 

Moonrise 

Moonset 
















N 




H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. 

M. 

A M 

I* M 

D. 


0 ! 

Saturday.. 

1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 


40 

7 

26 

29 

4 

21 56 

Sunday .. 

2 

153 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

6 

36 

8 

22 

1 

0 

22 4 

Monday . . 

3 

154 

6 

1 

7 

IS 

0 

37 

7 

33 

9 

33 

2 

0 

22 12 

Tuesday . . 

4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

8 

29 

9 

59 

3 

0 

22 20 

Wednesday 

5 

156 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

9 

23 

30 

42 

4 

0 

22 27 

Thursday 

6 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

10 

15 

11 

19 

5 

0 

22 34 

Friday . . 

7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

11 

r> 

31 

53 

6 

0 

22 40 

Saturday . . 

8 

159 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

11 

53 



7 

0 

22 46 










I' 

M 

V 

AI 




Sunday .. 

9 

160 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

0 

41 

0 

26 

8 

0 

22 52 

Monday . . 

10 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

1 

29 

0 

59 

9 

0 

22 57 

Tuesday .. 

11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

2 

18 

1 

32 

10 

0 

23 2 

Wednesday 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

3 

10 

-2 

7 

11 

0 

23 6 

Thursday 

13 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

4 

4 

2 

45 

12 

0 

28 10 

Friday . , 

14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

5 

1 

3 

28 

13 

0 

23 13 

Saturday . 

15 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

6 

3 

4 

17 

14 

0 

28 16 

Sunday .. 

16 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

7 

2 


11 

15 

0 

23 19 

Monday . . 

17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

8 

0 

6 

11 

16 

0 

23 22 

Tuesday . . 

18 

169 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

39 

8 

55 

7 

14 

17 

0 

23 23 

Wednesday 

19 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

9 

46 

8 

19 

IS 

0 

23 25 

Tlmrsday 

20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

10 

31 

9 

22 

19 

0 

23 26 

Friday . . 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

11 

14 

31 

24 

20 

0 

23 27 

Saturday 

22 

173 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

n 

54 

11 

23 

21 

0 

23 27 


1 








A M 

1* M 




Sunday . . 

23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 



0 

21 

22 

0 

23 27 

Monday . . 

24 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

0 

34 

1 

19 

23 

0 

23 26 

Tuesday .. 

25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1 

35 

O 

18 

24 

0 

23 25 

Wednesday 

26 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1 

57 

3 

17 

25 

0 

28 24 

Thursday 

27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

2 

44 

4 

17 

26 

0 

23 22 

Friday . . 

28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

3 

34 

5 

16 

27 

0 

23 20 

Saturday.. 

29 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

4 

26 

6 

13 

28 

0 

23 17 

Sunday . . 

30 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 


22 


6 

29 

0 

23 14 
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Phases of the Moon—JULY 31 Days. 


• New Moon 

y First Quarter . . 

. 1st, 1 

..9th, 3 

h. 15m. A.M. 

h .58m. A M. 


O Full Moon . . 
€ Last Quarter 

0 New Moon . . 


.16th, lOh. 30m. A.M. 
.23r(l, Ih 12m. A.M. 
30tli, 3h 2m, v m. 


Day of 

Day of 




Indian Standard Time 



Moon’ 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year 

Sunrise. 
A M 

Sunset 
P M- 

True 
Noon 
PM 

Mooii- 

riso 

A M 

j Moon- 
set 

i P M 

A^e at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H. 

M. 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M. 

D. 

N. 

O f 

Monday . . 

1 

182 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

(J 

19 

7 

54 

0 5 

23 10 

Tuesday . . 

2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

7 

14 

S 

37 

1-5 

23 7 

Wednetday 

3 

184 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

8 

7 

9 

10 

2-5 

23 2 

Thursday 

4 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

8 

58 

0 

52 

3 5 

22 58 

Friday 

5 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

9 

47 

10 

o- 

4 5 

22 53 

Saturday . 

6 

187 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

10 

35 

10 

58 

6 5 

22 47 

Sunday 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 


22 

11 

30 

8 6 

22 41 

Monday . 

8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

l> M 

0 10 



7 5 

22 35 

Tuesday . 

9 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 


0 

A M 

0 4 

8 5 

22 2s 

Wednesday 

10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

1 

52 

0 

40 

9 5 

22 21 

Thursday 

IJ 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

2 

47 

1 

21 

10 5 

22 14 

Friday 

12 

193 

6 

8 


20 

0 

44 

3 

45 

2 

6 

11 5 

22 6 

Saturday . 

13 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

4 

45 

2 

.57 

12 5 

21 58 

Sunday .. 

14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

5 

4 5 

3 

53 

13 5 

21 49 

Monday . . 

15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

6 

42 

4 

50 

14 5 

21 40 

Tuesday . 

1C 

197 

C 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

7 

35 

6 

1 

15 :> 

21 31 

Wednesday 

17 

198 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

8 

24 

7 

7 

16 5 

21 21 

Thursday 

18 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

9 

9 

8 

11 

17 5 

21 n 

Friday 

19 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

9 

52 

9 

13 

18 5 

21 1 

Saturday . 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

10 

33 

10 

14 

19 5 

20 50 

Sunday . 

21 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

11 

14 

n 

12 

20 5 

20 39 

Monday . 

22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

11 

50 

P M 

0 12 

21*5 

20 28 

Tuesday . . 

23 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 



1 

11 

22 5 

20 16 

Wednesday 

24 

205 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

A M 

0 42 

»> 

11 

23 5 

20 4 

Thursday 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

1 

30 

3 

10 

24 5 

19 51 

Friday . . 

26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

2 

22 

4 

8 

25-5 

19 38 

Saturday . 

27 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

3 

10 

5 

1 

26*5 

19 25 

Sunday . 

28 

209 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

4 

12 

5 

51 

27*5 

19 12 

Monday . 

29 

210 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

5 

7 

0 

35 

28 5 

18 58 

Tuesday . . 

30 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

6 

0 

7 

15 

29 5 

18 44 

ednesday 

31 

212 

G 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

6 

52 

7 

.52 

0 9 

18 29 
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Phases of the Moon — AUGUST 31 Days. 

> j^irst Quarter .. ..7th, Ch. 53m P.if. i C Last Quarter .. 21st, 8h. 47m. A M. 

O Full Moon . . . .14th, flh. 14m. p m. | • New Moon . . . . 29th, fih. :50m. A m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A M 

Indian 

Sunset 

PM. 

Standard Time 

True j Mooii- 
Noon. rise 

PM 1 AM 

Moo 11 - 
S(*t 

P M 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 



1 

H 

M 

H. 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D 

^ N. 

Thursday 

1 

213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

7 

42 

8 

25 

1 9 

18 15 

Friday 

2 

214 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

8 

:5o 

8 

58 

2 9 

18 0 

Saturday 

3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

9 

17 

0 

31 

3 9 

17 44 

Sunday 

4 

216 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

10 

Tj 

10 

4 

4 9 

17 20 

Monday 

5 

217 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

10 

.55 

10 

38 

6 9 

17 13 

Tuesday 

6 

218 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

11 

44 

11 

10 

6 9 

16 57 

Wednesday 

7 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

0 

30 

n 

,58 

7» 

16 40 

Thursday 

8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

1 

32 



8 9 

16 24 












\ 

M 



Friday 

0 

221 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

» 

20 

0 

45 

9 9 

16 7 

Saturday 

10 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

3 

28 

1 

38 

10 9 

15 50 

Sunday .. 

11 

223 

6 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

4 

2() 

2 

37 

11 9 

15 32 

Monday . 

12 

224 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

5 

20 

3 

40 

12 9 

15 14 

Tuesday . 

13 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

(> 

12 

4 

4«, 

1 13 9 

14 57 

Wednesday 

14 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

(> 

"0 

> 

r.i 

I 14 9 

14 88 

Thursday 

15 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 


44 

0 

'>> 

1 15 9 

i 14 20 

Friday 

16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

8 



58 

16 0 

14 2 

Saturday 

17 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

<) 

<> 

0 

0 

' 17 » 

1 

j 13 44 

Sunday 

18 

230 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

43 

0 

".5 

10 

2 

1 18 9 

13 24 

Monday 

19 

231 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

10 

40 

i 11 

4 

1 19 0 

1 18 4 












1 1’ 

M 



Tuesday 

20 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 1 

0 

42 

11 

27 

1 

4 

i 20 9 

12 45 

Wednesday 

21 

233 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 



i 1 

r, 

' 21 9 

12 25 










A 

M 





Thursday 

22 

234 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

0 

10 


1 

' 22 9 

12 5 

Friday 

23 

285 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

1 

12 

2 

58 

; 28 9 

11 45 

Saturday 

24 

236 

5 

*’2 

7 

1 

0 

41 


7 

3 

48 

, 24 9 

11 25 

Sunday . 

26 

237 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

3 

- 

4 

13 

25 9 

11 4 

Monday . . 

26 

238 

6 

*^2 

6 

59 

0 

41 

3 

:.() 

Tj 

15 

1 26 9 

10 44 

Tuesday . . 

27 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

4 

48 

r 

.53 

27 9 

10 23 

Wednesday 

28 

240 

6 

23 

G 

58 

0 

40 

5 

58 

0 

27 

' 28 0 

10 2 

Thursday 

29 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

6 

20 

7 

0 

i 

9 41 

Friday . . 

30 

242 

6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

39 

7 

14 

7 

33 

1 1 3 

9 19 

Saturday 

31 

243 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

8 

1 

8 

5 

' 2 3 

8 58 
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Phases of the Moon— SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 


> First Quarter . . . . 6th, 7h. 56in. am. C Last Quarter . . . . 19th, 7h. 53m. P.M. 

O Full Moon .. . . 13th, Ih. 48m. A.M. # New Moon . . . . 27th, lOh. 59m. P.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 
A M 

India 

Sunset. 

P.M 

n Standai 

True 

Noon. 

PM 

“d Time. 

Aloon- 

riM*. 

A M 

Moon- 

set. 

V M 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M 

H. 

M 

H 

M. 

H M 

H. 

M. 

D. 

• 

N. 

Sunday .. 


1 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

8 49 

8 

39 

3*3 

8 

36 

Monday .. 


2 

245 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

9 39 

9 

16 

4-3 

8 

15 

Tuesday . . 


3 

246 

6 

24 

6 

53 

0 

38 

10 29 

9 

56 

5*3 

7 

53 

Wednesday 


4 

247 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

38 

11 23 

10 

40 

6-3 

7 

31 

Thursday 


5 

248 

6 

24 

6 

61 

0 

38 

0 19 

11 

29 

7-3 

7 

9 

Friday . . 


6 

249 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

1 16 



8-3 

6 

46 












A M 




Saturday . 


7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

2 12 

0 

23 

9-3 

6 

24 

Sunday . . 


8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

37 

3 6 

1 

23 

10-3 

6 

2 

Monday .. 


9 

252 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

86 

3 58 

2 

25 

11*3 

5 

39 

Tuesday .. 


10 

253 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

36 

4 46 

3 

29 

12-3 

5 

17 

Wednesday 


11 

254 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

36 

5 32 

4 

33 

13*3 

4 

54 

Thursday 


12 

255 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

35 

6 16 

5 

36 

14*3 

4 

81 

Friday . . 


13 

256 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

7 0 

6 

40 

15-3 

4 

8 

Saturday., 


14 

257 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

35 

7 44 1 

7 

43 

16 3 

3 

45 

Sunday . . 


16 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

84 

8 31 1 

8 

46 

17 3 

3 

22 

Monday .. 


16 

269 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

84 

9 20 i 

9 

49 

18-3 

2 

59 

Tuesday . . 


17 

260 

6 

26 

6 

41 

0 

33 

10 12 ! 

10 

52 

19 3 

2 

36 

Wednesday 


18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

11 6 

11 

54 

20-3 

2 

13 












1' M 




Thursday 


19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

33 


0 

52 

21 3 

1 

49 











A M 






Friday . . 


20 

268 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

82 

0 2 

1 

44 

22 3 

1 

26 

Saturday. . 


21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

0 58 

2 

32 

23 3 

1 

3 

Sunday . . 


22 

265 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

32 

1 52 

3 

14 

24 3 

0 

40 

Monday .. 


28 

266 

6 

27 

6 

86 

0 

31 

2 44 

3 

53 

25 3 

0 

16 

Tuesday ,, 


24 

267 

6 

27 

6 

35 

0 

31 

3 35 

4 

28 

26 3 

0 

s 

7 

Wednesday 


25 

268 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

31 

4 23 

5 

2 

27 3 

0 

30 

Thursday 


26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

30 

5 11 

5 

35 

28-3 

0 

54 

Friday . , 


27 

270 

6 

28 

6 

32 

0 

30 

5 58 

6 

7 

29 3 

1 

17 

Saturday., 


28 

271 

6 

28 

6 

31 

0 

30 

6 46 

6 

41 

0-6 

1 

41 

Sunday . . 


29 

272 

6 

29 

6 

30 

0 

29 

7 35 

7 

17 

1-6 

2 

4 

Monday ., 

.. ! 

30 

273 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

8 26 

7 

56 

2-6 

2 

27 
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Phases of the Moon— OCTOBER 31 Days. 

> First Quarter . . 6th, 7h. 10m. p.m. | C Last Quarter . . 19th, llh. 6m a M 

O Full Moon ..12th, lOh. 9m A.M, | # New Moon .. ..27th, 3h. 45m. p M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M 

Indian 

1 Sunset 

PM 

Standard 

True 

Noon. 

P M 

Time 

JMoon- 

ime 

A M 

IVlooii- 

set 

I* M 

Moon’s 
Arc at 
Noon. 

Sun*" 

Decima- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 





H 

M 

H 

M 

H. 

M 

H M 

H 

M 

D. 

^ S 

Tuesday .. 


1 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

9 18 

8 

38 

3 6 

2 50 

Wednesday 


o 

275 

6 

29 

6 

28 

0 

29 

10 13 

9 

25 

4 6 

3 14 

Thursday 


3 

276 

6 

30 

6 

27 

0 

29 

11 9 

10 

17 

6 6 

3 37 

Friday 


4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

0 4 

11 

14 

6 6 

4 0 

Saturday . 


5 

278 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

2S 

0 57 



7 6 

4 24 ; 












A M 



Sunday .. 


6 

279 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

2S 

1 49 

0 

13 

8-6 

4 47 

Monday . 


7 

280 

6 

31 

6 

24 

0 

28 

2 37 

1 

15 

9-6 

5 10 

Tuesday . , 


8 

281 

6 

31 

6 

23 

0 

27 

3 22 

2 

16 

10 6 

5 33 

Wednesday 


9 

282 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

27 

4 6 

3 

18 

11 6 

6 56 

Thursday 


10 

283 

6 

32 

6 

21 

0 

27 

4 49 

4 

19 

12 6 

6 19 

Friday . 


11 

284 

6 

32 

6 

20 

0 

27 

5 32 

5 

21 

18 0 

6 42. 

Saturday 


12 

285 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 

27 

6 18 

6 

24 

14 6 

7 4 

Sunday . 


13 

286 

6 

33 

6 

18 

0 

£6 

7 7 

7 

29 

15 6 

7 27 

Monday , 


14 

287 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

26 

7 r><» 

8 

33 

16 6 

7 49 

Tuesday 


16 

288 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

20 

8 54 

9 

37 

17 6 

8 12 

Wednesday 


16 

289 

6 

33 

6 

15 

0 

26 

9 51 

10 

39 

18 6 

8 34 

Thursday 


17 

290 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

25 

10 49 

11 

35 

1 19 6 

8 66 












P 

M 



Friday . 


18 

291 

6 

34 

6 

13 

0 

25 

i 11 45 

0 

26 

20 6 

9 18 

Saturday . 


19 1 

292 

6 

34 

6 

12 

0 

25 


1 

11 

21 6 

9 40 











A M 





Sunday .. 


20 

293 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 ' 

25 

1 38 

1 

52 

22 0 

10 2- 

Monday . 


21 

294 

i 

6 

35 

1 6 

11 

0 

24 

1 30 

2 

29 

2*3 6 

10 23 

Tuesday . 


22 

295 

6 

35 

6 

10 

0 

24 

2 19 

3 

2 

24 6 

10 45 

Wednesday 


23 

296 

6 

35 

6 

9 

0 

24 

3 7 

3 

35 

25 6 

11' 6 

Thursday 


24 

297 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

3 55 

4 

8 

26-6 

11 27 

Friday 


25 

298 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

4 42 

4 

42 

27 6 

11 48 

Saturday. . 


26 

299 

6 

36 

6 

4 

0 

23 

5 31 


17 

28 6 

12 9 

Sunday . 


27 

300 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

6 22 

5 

55 

29 6 

12 29' 

Mondav . . 


28 

301 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

7 14 } 

6 

37 

0 9 

12 60 

Tuesday . . 


29 

302 

6 

37 

6 

6 

0 

23 

8 8 

7 

24 

1-9 

18 10 

Wednesday 


30 

303 

6 

37 

6 

6 

0 

23 

9 4 

8 

14 

2 9 

13 30 

Thursday 


31 

304 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

23 

10 0 

9 

9 

3 G 

1 

13 60 



Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 

0 First Quarter . . 4th, 4h. 42m. a M. I C Last Quarter . . 18th, «h. 6m. a.m. 
O Full Moon .. 10th, 8h 12m P.M. | # New Moon . 20th, 8h, 6m. a.m. 


Day ot the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise 

A M. 

Indian 

Sunset. 

P M. 

standard 

True 

Noon 

PM 

Time. 

Moon- 

nsi 

A M 

Moon- 

‘.et 

1* M 

Moon’s 
Arc at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M. 

H 

M 

H. 

M. 

H 

M 

11 

u 

D. 


s 

• 


Friday . . 

1 

305 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

22 

10 

.Vi 

10 

7 

4 

9 

14 

9 

Saturday . 

2 

306 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

11 

4'> 

11 


5 

9 

14 

28 

Sunday . 

3 

307 

6 

39 

6 

5 

0 

22 

0 

.33 


6 

0 

14 

48 

Monday . 

4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

1 

17 

0 

() 

7 

9 

15 

7 

Tuesday . 

5 

309 

6 

40 

6 

4 

0 

22 

- 

0 

1 

(> 

8 

0 

15 

2.3 

Wednesday 

6 

310 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

2 

42 

- 


9 

9 

15 

44 

Thursday 

7 

311 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

3 

2; 

.3 


10 

9 

16 

2 

Friday . . 

8 

312 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

4 

(> 

4 

r> 

11 

9 

16 

19 

Saturday . 

9 

313 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

23 

4 

r>,i 


7 

12 

0 

16 

37 

Sunday .. 

10 

314 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

5 

41 

6 

11 

13 

9 

16 

54 

Monday . 

11 

315 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

() 

38 

7 

16 

14 

‘1 

17 

11 

Tuesday . 

12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

3 

0 

23 

7 

33 

8 

20 

15 

0 

17 

28 

Wednesday 

13 

317 

6 

44 

6 


0 

23 

8 

33 

0 

20 

16 

9 

17 

44 

Thursday 

14 

318 

6 

45 

6 

o 

0 

23 

0 

.32 

10 

1 1 

17 

0 

18 

0 

Friday 

15 

319 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

10 

2') 

11 

.3 

18 

9 

18 

It) 

Saturday . 

16 

320 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

11 

22 

11 17 

19 

9 

18 

31 

Sunday . 

17 

321 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 



0 2«) 

20 

9 

18 

47 











M 







Monday . 

18 

322 

6 

47 

6 

0 

0 

23 

i 

13 

1 


21 

9 

19 

1 

Tuesday . . 

19 

323 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

23 

i i 

1 

1 

33 

22 

9 

19 

16 

Wednesday 

20 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

1 

10 

2 

8 

23 

0 

19 

30 

Thursday 

21 

325 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 


i() 

2 

41 

24 

0 

19 

44 

Friday 

22 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

i 

24 

3 

1.3 

25 

9 

19 

37 

Saturday . 

23 

327 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

24 

4 

1 ■> 

3 


26 

9 

20 

10 

Sunday .. 

24 

328 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

.”) 

(> 

4 

.{4 

27 

9 

20 

23 

Monday . . 

25 

329 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 ! 

(> 

0 

5 

10 

28 

9 

20 

.15 

Tuesday .. ..j 

26 

330 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

0 

.37 

6 

8 

29 

•9 

20 

47 

Wednesday 

27 

331 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

25 

7 

34 

7 

3 

1 

2 

20 

58 

Thursday 

28 

1 332 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

8 

4‘J 

8 

1 

2 

o 

21 

10 

Frid.»y 

29 

1 333 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

26 

0 

12 

0 

1 

3 

o 

21 

20 

Sat ursday 

30 

334 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

27 

10 

10 

10 

1 

4 

o 

21 

31 


U 



Phases of the Moon— DECEMBER 31 Days. 

y First Quarter .. 3id, Oh. 68m. P.M. I C Last Quarter ..18th, 81i. 27m. A.M. 

O Full Moon ..10th, 8h. 40m. A.M. 1 # New Moon ..25th, llh. 19m. p.m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A M. 

Indian Standan 

^7“* 1 nZ. 

^ 1 PM 

Time. 

Moon- 

rise. 

\ >1 

Moon- 

feet 

P M 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H. 

M 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H 

M 

H M 

D. 

S. 

Sunday 

1 

335 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

11 

17 

n 0 

5 2 

21 41 

Monday 

2 

336 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

11 

59 

11 58 

6 2 

21 50 










P M 




Tuesday 

3 

337 

6 

56 

6 

0 

0 

28 

0 

40 


7 2 

21 50 












A M. 



Wednesday 

4 

338 

6 

57 

6 

0 

0 

29 

I 

20 

0 50 

8-2 

22 8 

Thursday 

5 

339 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

29 

2 

o 

1 .54 

9 2 

22 16 

Friday 

6 

340 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

2 

44 

2 54 

10 2 

22 24 

Saturday 

7 

341 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

3 

32 

3 56 

11 2 

22 31 

Sunday 

8 

342 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

4 

24 

4 58 

12 2 

22 38 

Monday 

9 

j 343 

7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

31 


1') 

6 1 

13 2 

22 44 

Tuesday 

10 

344 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

31 

() 

10 

7 3 

14 2 

22 60 

Wednesday 

11 

345 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

7 

10 

8 1 

15 2 

22 56 

Thursday 

12 

346 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

32 

8 

14 

8 53 

16 2 

23 1 

Friday 

18 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

33 

'1 

0 

0 30 

17 2 

2} 6 

Saturday 

14 

348 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

33 

10 

2 

10 21 

18 2 

23 10 

Sunday 

15 

349 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

34 

10 

53 

10 58 

19 2 

23 14 

Monday 

16 

360 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

11 

41 

1 1 33 

. 20 2 

23 17 












' P.M. 



Tuesday 

17 

351 

7 

4 

6 

5 

0 

35 



1 0 0 

' 21 2 

23 20 

Wednesday 

18 

352 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

36 

0 


1 0 30 

1 22 2 

23 22 

Thursday 

19 

353 

7 

5 

6 

6 

0 

36 I 

1 

17 

1 I { 

23 2 

23 24 

Friday 

20 

354 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

37 

2 

5 

1 48 

24 2 

23 25 

Saturday 

21 

355 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

37 

2 

57 

2 '^7 

25 J 

23 26 

Sunday 

22 

356 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

38 

i 

49 

3 10 

20 2 

23 27 

Monday 

23 

357 

7 

8 

6 

8 

« 

38 

4 

44 

3 58 

27 2 

23 27 

Tuesday 

24 

358 

7 

8 

6 

9 

0 

39 

"i 

11 

4 52 

28 2 

23 26 

W’ednesday 

25 

359 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

39 

(> 

.10 

5 10 

20 2 

23 25 

Thursday 

26 

360 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

40 

7 

33 

0 51 

0 6 

23 24 

Friday 

27 

361 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

40 

8 

25 

7 53 

1 6 

23 22 

Saturday 

28 

362 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

0 

13 

8 54 

2 6 

23 20 

Sunday 

29 

363 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

0 

57 

0 54 

3 6 

23 17 

Monday 

30 

364 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

10 

40 

10 52 

4 6 

23 14 

Tuc^day 

31 

365 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

42 

11 

20 

1 1 50 

5 6 

23 10 



Pt, c/5 


JANUARY. 




5 

12 

19 

26 

# Sun 


6 

13 

20 

27 

* M. 


7 

14 

21 

28 

* Tu. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

* w. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

* Th 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

* F. 

4 

11 

18 

25 

* 

* s. 


FEBRUARY. 



2 

9 

16 

23 


Sun, 

3 

10 

17 

24 

* 

M. 

4 i 

11 

18 

25 

# 

Tu. 

5 

12 

19 

26 

* 

W. 

6 

13 

20 

27 


Th. 

7 

14 

21 

28 

* 

F. 

8 

15 

22 

29 


S 



MARCH. 



OCTOBER. 



If 5 

12 

19 

26 

-Jf Sun. . . 

If 6 

13 

20 

27 

* M. .. 

If 7 

14 

21 

28 

-Jf Tu . . 

1 8 

15 

22 

29 

* W. .. 

2 9 

16 

23 

30 

♦ Th. . . 

3 10 

17 

24 

ff 

# F .. 

4 11 

18 

25 

* 

* S .. 



If 

7 

14 

21 

28 

ff 

Sun. . . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

ff 

M. .. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

# 

Tu. .. 

3 

10 

17 

24 

ff 

# 

W. .. 

4 

11 

18 

25 

* 


Th. .. 

5 

12 

19 

26 

ff 

ff 

F. .. 

6 

13 

20 

27 

* 

4f 1 

S. .. 


SEPTEMBER. 














PREFACE 


T he Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


Tbe Tims of India, Bombay, 
April, 1955. 
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An Indian Glossary. 


Abkari.— E xcise of liquors and drugs. 

Aohhtjt. — U ntouchable (Hindi) Asuddhar. 

Acreage Contribution.— C ontribution paid 
by holders of land irrigated by Government. 

ADHIRAJ.— Supreme ruler, over lord, added to 
“Maharaja,” &c., it means “ paramount.” j 

Afsar.— A corruption of the English “officer’* j 

AHIMSA. —Non violence. I 

Ahluwalia — Name of a princely faroilj 
resident at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. ; 

Ain.— A timber tree Terminalia Tomentosa. i 

A kali —Originally, a Sikh devotee, one of' 
band founded by Gum Govind Singh (who died 
] 708) : now, a member of the politico-religious 
army (dal) of reforming Sikhs. | 

Akhara. — A Hindu school of gymnastics. ; 

Akhundzada. — S on of a Head Officer. j 

Alijah. — Of exalted rank. 

Alighol. — L iterally a Mahomedan circle. A i 
kind of athletic club formed for purjioseh of j 
self-defence. | 

Ali Raja. — Sea King (Laccadives) 

AH.— Mango. 

A MIL. — A name given in Sind to educated 
members of the Lohaiia community, a Hindu 
caste consistinj? principally of hankers, clerks 
and minor officials. 

Amir (corruptly EmirL — A 3fohammedan 
Chief, often also a personal name. { 

Amma. — A goddess, particularly Mariammu, 
goddess of small-pox. South Lidia. j 

Anicut. — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes. Southern India. | 

Anjuman. — A communal gathering of Maho- 1 
medans. I 

APHUS. — Believed to be a corruption of ; 
Alphonse, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango. | 

Arz, Arzi, Arz-dasht.— W ritten petition. I 

Asaf. — A minister. 

Asprishya. — Untouchable (Sanskrit). 

A us. — The early rice crop, Bengal, syn.l 
Ahu, Assam. 

Avatar.— A n incarnation of Vishnu. 

Ayurveda. — Hindu science of Medicine. 

Baba — Lit. “ Father,” a respectful “Mr.” 
Irish “ Your Honour ” 


Babu.— ( 1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Dcccan and Konkan. 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. Strictly a 6th or still younger son 
of a Raja but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, whilst It has also grown into a term 
of addres8=Esquire There are, however, one 
or two Rajas whose sons are known respectively 
as— 1st, Kunwar ; 2nd, Diwan ; 3rd, Thakur ; 
Hh, Lai ; 5th Babu. 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, Acacia Arabica 

Badmash. — A bad character : a rascal. 

Bagr — Tiger or Panther. 

Uagiila — (1) A native boat (Bugg.ilow), 
(2) The common pond heiori or padd\])iid 

Bahadur — Lit ‘‘bravo” or ” warrioi ", a 
title used by both Hindus and Moliamniodans, 
often bestowed by Government; added to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bairagi.— A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri. — The bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pknnisktum typhoideum; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bakhshi. — A revenue officer or magistrate. 

Bakhshish. — C heri-meri (or Chiri-miri) Tip. 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

bandar. — M onkey. 

Banyan. — A species of fig-tree, Ficus 
Bengalensib. 

Bara Sing. — S wamp deer, 

Barsat.— ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Barsati. — F arcy (horse’s disease). 

Basti. — (1) A village, or collection of huts, 
(2) A Jain temple, Eanara. 

Batta. — Lit. * discount * and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Battak. — D uck. 

Bawarchi — Cook in India, Syn. Mistrl, in 
Bombay only. 

Bazar. — ( l) A street lined with shops, Indis 
proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

Begum or Begam. — T he feminine of 
“Nawab” combined in Bhopal as “ Nawab 
Begum.” 

Ber. — A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba. 


Note.— According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels ha^ ( 
iho following values a either long as the a In* father’ or short as the u in ‘ cut,’ e as the » 
in ‘gain,* 1 either short as the i In ‘ bib,* or long as the ee In ' feel,* o as the o in * bone,’ u either 
shott as the oo in * good,* or long as theoo in * boot,*al as the! in* mile,’ au as the ou in 'grouse ’ 
I’hib is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked degree 
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Besar. — In Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar). — 
Woman’s nose-ring. 

Bewar. — Name In Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in Jungles and hill-sides ; 
fiyn. taungya, Burma ; Jhum, North-Eastern 

India. 

Bhadoi. — Early autumn crop, Northern India 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

Bhaqat or Bhakta. — A devotee. 

BHAQ-BATAi.— System of payment of land 
revenue in kind, 

Bhaiband — ^Belation or man of same caste 
or community. 

BH AIB ANDl.— N e potism . 

Bhanqi. — Sweeper, scavenger. 

Bhang. — T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis satita, a narcotic. 

Bhanwar. — Light sandy soil; syn. bhur. 

Bhanwarlal. — ^T itle of heir apparent in some 
Bajput States. 

Bharal.~A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 

NAHURA. 

Bharat.— I ndia. 

Bhauata-Varsha.— I ndia. 

Bhendi. — A succuient vegetable (Hibiscus 
ESOULISNTUS). 

Bhonslk. — Name of a Maratha dynasty 
Bhup. — Title of the ruler of Cooch Behar 
BnuQTi. — Name of a Baluch tribe. 
Bhuba.— Chaff, for fodder. 

Bhut.— T he spirit of departed persons. 

Bidri. — A class of ornamental metalwork 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bigha. — A measure of land varying widely; 
the standard bigha is generally five-eighths oi 
an acre " Vigha " in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Bihishti — Commonly pronounced ** Bhishti." 
Water-c-arrier (lit. man of heaven ”). 

Bir (Bid)— a grassland— North India, 

Gujarat and Kathiawar. Also “ Vidi 

Black cotton soil. — A dark-coloured soil 
very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India. 

Board op Kbvbnub.— The chief controlling 
I Bengal, the United Pro- 

\ inccs and Madrtis. 

L. Ismalli Shia Musalmans, 

buonging to Gujarat. 

Bor. — S ee Bbr. 

vegetable, Solanum Mslon- 
gena ; syn. egg-plant. 

Bund. — Embankment. 

Burj. a bastion in a line of battlements. 
Cadjan.— P alm leaves used for thatch. 
Chabuk.— A whip. 


Chabdtra. — A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings. Northern 
India. 

Chadar. — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

ChaITYA. — A n ancient Buddhist chapel. 

Chambbar (ohamar).— " Cobbler”, ” Shoe- 
maker.** A caste whose trade is to tan 
leather. 

Chahpak. — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Miohbua Chaupaoa. 

Chana —Cram. 

Chand.— M con 

Chandi. — (Pron with soft d) Silver: Chand i 
(with palatal and short a) — Goddess Durga. 

Chapati. — A (ake of unleavened bread. 

Chaprasi. — A n oidcrly or messenger. Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 
Madras. 

Char AS. — The resin of the hemp plant. 

Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Chareha. — A spinning wheel. 

Charpai (charpoy). — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Chaudhri. — Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chauk, Chowk — ^A place where four roads 
meet. 

Chaueidab. — The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth. — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Maratbas iu subject terri- 
tories. 

Chavei (Chord Gujarati).— V illage head- 
quarters. 

Cheetah. — ^H unting leopard. 

Chela. — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
ridigious teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 

CnnArRAPATi.- One of sufficient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried o\et him. 

Chhatri.— ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 

Chiep Commissioner.— The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. 

Chikob. — A kind of partridge, Caooabis 

OHUCAR. 

Chiku — T he Bombay name for the fmlt 
of Achras Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Cbinar. — A plane tree, Platanus orien- 

TALIS. 

Chinkara.— T he Indian gasselle, Gazslla 
bennetti, often called * ravine deer.* 
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CHiTAL.~The spotted deer, CKEVUS axis. 

Chobdar.— M aoe-bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. 

CHOLAM.->Name in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropoqon Sorghum: syn. 
|owar. 

Chou.~A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

Ohowrib.— F ly-whisk. 

Ghunam, chuna. — Lime plaster. 

Circle. — T he area in charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of Forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil surgeon.— The officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

Cognizable.— An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector.- T he administrative head of a 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Commissioner. — ( l) The officer In charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound. —T he garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from * kumpan,* a hedge. 

Conservator. — T he Supervising Officer In 
charge of a Circle In the Forest Department. 

Council Bills. — B ills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count. — C otton yams are described as 20*s, 
30’s, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court of Wards. — A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali- 
fied persons. 

Grore, karor.— Ten miUionB. 

Dada. — L it.** grandfather ” (paternal); any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a ** hooli- 
gan boss.*' 

Daffadar. — A non-commissioned native 

officer in the army or police. 

Daftar. — O ffice records. 

D AFTARl. — ^B.ecord-keeper . 

Dah or DAO. — A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk). — A stage on a stage coach route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers' bmigalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rail- 
ways came. 

Dakaiti, Dacoity. — ^R obbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dal. — (P ron. with dental d and short a) 
"Army,” hence any disciplined body, «.g., 
Akall Dal, Seva Dal. 

Dal. — A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

am. — A n old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 

rupee. 


Darbar.— ( 1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pedally one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Dargab.— A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari, Dhurrie. — A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darkhast.— A tender or application to rent 
land. 

Darogha.— T he title of officials in various 
departments ; now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
rail Departments. 

Darshan. — ^Llt. ** Sight ” To go to a temple 
to get a sight of the idol is to make " darshan ”. 
Also used in case of great or holy personages. 

Darwan. — A door-keeper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Dasturi. — C ustomary perquisite. 

Daula and Daulat. — S tate. 

Deb. — A Brahminlcal priestly title; taken 
irom the name of a divinity. 

Debottar. — L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar.— A cedar, Cedrus Lebani or C 
Deodara. 

Deputy COMMigsioNRR.— The Administrative 
head of a District in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, etc. Syn. Collector. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector.- A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers ; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

Dera. — T ent in N. India. 

Derasar — J ain Temple. 

Debai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh. — ( 1) Native country ; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Desh-bhakta. — P atriot. 

Deshi. — Indigenous, opposed to bldeshi, 
foreign. 

Deshmukh. — A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh-Seviea. — S ervant (Fern.) of the country; 
Female Volunteer in the Civil Disobedience 
movement. 

Dev A.— A deity. 

Devadabi. — ^A girl dedicated to temple or 
God. Murli in Maharashtra. 

Devabthan.— Land assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 

Dew AN. — A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with** Sardar” under which 
see other equivalents. The term is also used of 
a Council of State. 

Dhak.— A tree, Butea frondosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay; Chhiul, Central India; **Eha- 
khro ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
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Dhamni- a heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

Dhabala. — ^Bhll, Koli, or other warlike castes 
carrying sharp weapons. 

Dharma. — R eligion (Hindu). 

Dhabhsala. — A charitable institution pro* 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers. 
Northern India. 

Dhatuba. — A stupefying drug, Datitba 
afstuosa. 

Dhed. — A large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to Mahar in Maharashtra and 
Holeya in Karnatak. 

DHENKti. — Name in Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water ; syn. picottah. 

Dhobi — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

Din. — Religion (Mahomedan). 

District. — T he most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

Division. — (1) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Gommissioner ; (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwan (Sikh). — Communal Gathering. 

DiwaIiI — The lamp festival of Hindus. 

DiWANi. — Civil, especially revenue, adminis- 
tration ; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil justice and Courts. 

Doab. — The tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Dom. — Untouchable caste m Northern India 

Drug — A hill-fort, Mysore. 

Dry crop. — A crop grown without artificial 
Irrigation. 

Dry rate. — ^The rate of revenue for nnlrrl- 
gated land. 

Dun. — (P ron. “doon”) A valley. Northern 
India. 

£kka. — A small two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony. Northern India. 

Elchi, Elachi. — C ardamom. 

Elchi (Turk.) — Ambassador. 

Elaya Raja. — T itle given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner. — See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

^ Fakir — Properly an Islamic mendicant but 

^ often loosely used of Hindu mendicants also. 

I Famine Insuranob Grant. — An annual pro- 
I vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
I expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

grant^^^*^ — imperial (Mughal) order or 

r Farzand — Lit. means ** child” with the de- 

nnmg words added such as “Farzand-e-dilband”; 
m the CMC of several Indian Princes It means 
I beloved, favourite, etc. 


Fabzandari or Fazandabi. — A kind of land 
tenure in Rom bay City. 

Fasli. — Era (solar) started by Akbar, A.C. 
minus 572-3. 

Fateh. — " Victory.” 

Fateh Jang. — ‘‘Victorious in Battle” (a 
title of the Nizam). 

Fatwa. — J udicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Faujdari. — Relating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings. 

Faujpari. — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates* Criminal Courts. 

Financial CoMMis8ioNBR.~The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces, 

Fitton Gari. — A pheeton, Bombay. Derived 
from the English. 

Gaddi, Uadi. — The cashion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gaekwar (sometimes Guicowar). — Title 
with“ Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means “ cow- 
herd,” I.C., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but later on, in common with “ Holkar” and 
“ Smdhia,” it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes Gaekwar” on succeed- 
ing to the estate of Baroda; “ Holkar,” to that 
of Indore ana “ Sindhia,” to that of Gwalior, 

(All these arc surnames of which Gaekwar and 
Shinde are quite common among Marathas — and 
even Mahars). 

Ganja. — The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. 

Gaur. — Wild cattle, commonly called * bison 
Bog GAURUS. 

Gayal. — A species of wild cattle. Bos pron 
PALIS, domesticated on the North-East Fron 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Ghadr. — Mutiny, Revolution. 

OiiARRiB (Gari). — A carriage, cart. 

Ghat, Ghaut — (1) A landing-place on a river , 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass up a mountain ; (4) in European 
usage, a mountaiu range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghazi. — One who engaged in ‘* Ghazv,” a holy 
War, t.e., against kafirs. 

Ghi, Ghee.— Clarified butter. 

Gingelly.— S ee Til. 

Godown — A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
“ gadang.' 

GoPl. — Cowherd girl. The dance of the 
youthful Krishna with the Gopis is a favourite 
subject of paintings. 
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GOPUEA.M.— A gateway, especially applied 
to the grreat temple gateways in Southern India. 

GosaiN, OoBwami.— A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gosha. — N ame in Southern India for * parda 
women ; * lit. the word “ Gosha ** means corner 
or seclusion : ** one who sits in ** is the meaning 
of the word “ Nashin ** which is usually added to 
“ Gtosha *’ and “ Tarda " e.g , Goshanashm 
Pardanashin. 

Gram.— A kind of pea, Cioer aribtinttm 
In Southern India the pulse DoilOHOS BIFLORUS 
18 known as horse gram. 

Grantha-Saheb. — Sikh holy book. 

Githj — T he red seed with a black ‘ eye ’ of 
A BRITS Preoatoridts, a common wild creepci 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 06th of a Tola 

Gup, or Gup Shup. — Tittle tattle. 

Gur, Goor — Crude sugar ; syn. jaggery. South- 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

GURAL. — A Himalayan goat antelope. Gem a 
aoRAL. 

GURDWARA. — A Sikh Shrine. 

Guru. — ( l) A Hindu religious preceptor; 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Habshi. — Literally an Abyssinian. Now a 
term for anyone whose complexion is particularly 
dark. 

Hadith. — ( commonly pronounced “Hadis”) 
Tradition of the Prophet. 

Hafiz. — G uardian, one who has Quran by 
heart. 

Haj. — P ilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajam, Hajjam.— a barber. 

Haji. — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He Is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a) — Governor, ruler. 

HALAL — Lawful (from Islam point of view)* 
Used of meat of animal ceremoniously slaughter- 
(‘d with a sawing motion of the knife, of 
“ Jhatka ”. 

Halalkhob. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything Is lawful food. 

Hali. — C urrent. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal — ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Haq. — A right. 

Harijan — Untouchaldes The teiin origi- 
nally means “ the people of God ” According to 
Mr Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who did rot care for the 
description of “ untouchable ”, and it w.m 
copied from the example of a poetot Gujai<it 

Hejira (Hijrah)— The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th, &22 A.D. 

Heeba LAii. — ^A Hindu name (* Hira * is 
diamond and * Lai * is ruby.) 

Hilsa. — A kind of fish, Clupea ilisha. 

Hoondi, Hundi,— a draft (banking.) 

TIolkar.— S ee" Gaekwar.” 


Hti. — A n iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. 

Hueka, Hookah. — T he Indian tobacco pipe. 

Hukm. — A n order. 

Hundi. — A bill of exchange. 

Idoah. — A n enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services ore held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

Ilakhe. — A department. (Ilakha in Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency.) 

Imam. — T he layman who leads the congrega- 
tion in prayer. Mahomedan. 

INAM. — Lit. ' reward.* Hence land held 
revenue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Dbvasthan, Saranjam, Watan. 

Inundation Canal. — A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
flood. 

IzzAT. — Prestige. 

Jack Fruit — ^T uit of Artooarpus Inte- 
ORIFOLIA, ver. Phanas. 

Kaohoha. — U nripe, mud-built, inferior. 

Jaqoert, jagrl. — Name In Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

Jaoir. — A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

Jah — A term denoting dignity, applied to 
highest class nobles in Hyderabad State. 

Jam (Bmdhi or Baluch).— Chief. Also the 
Jam of Nawanagar. 

Jamabandi. — T he annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system. 

JAMADAB. — A native officer in the army or 
police. 

Janqama — A Lingayat priest. 

Japti. — D istraint; attachment: corrupt of 
“ Zabti.** 

Jatha. — A n association. 

Jatka. — P ony-cart, South India. 

JAZIB\T.UL- Arab.— T he Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including all the countries which con- 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans : Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

JHATKA — “ Stroke ”, used of moat of .aiiiiral 
slaughtered with a stroke as opiiosi'd to 
“llalal". 8. V. 

JHIL. — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
India ; syn. bil. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Musai- 
mans. 

.Tikga — \ council of tubal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

.Togi (Yogi). — A Hindu ascetic 

JosHi -Village astrologer. 

JOWAR —The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropogon SuRGHum, or Sorg- 
hum vulqabe ; syn. cholam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

JUDI. — A revenue term in S. Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Judicial Commissioner.— A n officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 
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KAOHOHA.—TJnripe, mud built, inferior. 

KAOHEKi, kachahri. — An offtce or oflftce build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

KkDkh, karbi — The stalk of jowari {o. t>.)— 
a valuable fodder. 

Kafir. — ^I nfidel, applied by Muslims to all 
non-Muslims. 

KAJtr, kashew.—The nut of Anaoarwum 
OOCIDENTALB, largely grown in the Konkan. 

Kakar. — T he barking deer, Cervtjiub must- 

JAO. 

K AKRi. — Cn cumber. 

Kalar, kallar. — Barren land covered with 
^alt or alkaline efflorescences. Northern India, 

KaS — 

Kali. — P opular goddess , consort I 

of Shiva. y (long a) . 

Kali — Black soil. J 

Kalima. — T lie Mahomedan Confession of faith. 

Kamarband, Cummerbund. — A walstcloth, or 
belt 

Kan AT — The wall of a large tent. ** Kanat *’ 
(In Persia) — Underground Canal. 

Kanqar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

Kankar. — N odular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for prepai ation 
of lime. 

Kans. — A coarse grass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
Saoobabttm spontaneum. 

Kanunoo. — A Kevenue Inspector. 

Kapas. — C otton. 

Karait. — A very venomous snake, Bun- 
OARUS OANDIDUS or OAERULBUB. 

Kaiibhari — A manager. Also Dewan in 
smaller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat 

Kaukz — (P ersian ‘Kanat*.) Underground 
tunnels neat the skirts of bills by which water 
is gradually led to the surface for irrigation, 
especially in Baluchistan. 

Karkus, — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

Karma — The doctrine that existence Is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Karnam. — S ee Patwari 

Kartoos. — A cartridge. 

Kas — The five “ Kas ** which denote the Sikh 
arc Kes, the uncut hair ; Kachh, the short 
drawers ; Kara, the iron bangle ; Kirpan, the 
steel knife ; and Kangha, the comb. 

Kasai. — A butcher. 

KAZi.-~Better written Qazi — Under native 
* judge administering Mahomedan law. 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
netween Afohomedans and performs other func- 
tions, out has no powers conferred by law. 

Indian Prince to 

the Governor-General. 

Khabardar, — B eware. 

Khjdder).- -C otton doth hand- 
woven from hand-spun yarn. 


KbaIiABI. — A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pltchen 

Khalsa. — L it. * pure.* (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(2) land directly under Government as 
opposed to land alienated to grantees, etc.. 
Northern India, and Deccan. 

Khan. — O riginally the ruler of a small 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty ♦Itle 
though prized. It Is very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
Pathans. 

Khandi, candy. A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 

Khansama.—A butler. 

Kharab — Also *' Kharaba.** In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No. which 
being UDciiltlvablc Is left unassessed. 

Kh ARQOsn. — H are. 

j Kharif — A ny crops sown Just before oi 

during the main S W. monsoon. 

Khas. — S pecial, in Government hands. 
Khos tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Khasadar. — Local levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kub. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andropoqon Squar- 
ROSUS. 

Khedda, kheda.— A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven ; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KHiOHADi,kejjeree — A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Khilat. — A robe of honour. 

Kbutba. — T he weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sov- 
ereign in particular. 

IvHWAJA. — A Persian W’ord for ** master,” 
domotimes a name. 

Kinoob, kamkhwab.— Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

Kirpan. — A Sikh religious emblem; a sword. 

Kisan. — A griculturist, used m North India 
“ Byot*‘in Maharashtra, etc. 

Kodali Also “ Kudali**. — The Implement like 
a hoe or mattock in common use for digging ; 
syn. mamutl, Southern India. 

Konkan — T he narrow strip of low land be- 
i ween the Western ghats and the sea. 

I Kos. — A variable measure of distance 
I usually estimated at about two miles. The 
I distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
' on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
■' over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. Also means 
I the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks In 
' Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Kot. — B attlements. 

I Kothi. — A large house. 

Kotwal. — The head of the police In a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 
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Eotwali. — T he chief police station In a 
headquarters town. 

Evoha bandi — A harrier or gateway erected 
across a lane. 

Kupe. — I nfidelity, unbelief In the Quran and 
the Prophet. 

KlTLKARNI.^See Patwari. 

Eumbhambla. — T he great fair at Hardwar, 
so called because when It is held every 12 year 
Jupiter and Sun are in the sign Kumbhas, 
(Aquarius). I 

EiniBHAR. — (M.) A potter. U-“ Kumhar.** I 

Kunbi. — ^A n agriculturist (Kanbi in Gujarat 
Eunni in K. India.) 

Eunwar or Kumar. — T he heir of a Eaja, . 
(Every son of any chief in Gujarat and Kathiawar) 

Kuran — A big grass land growing grass fit | 
for cutting. 

Kushti (U) , EusTi (M).— Wrestling. 

Eyari — L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Etaung. — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 


Mahal. — ( l) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
I village for which a separate agreement Is taken 
'for the payment of land revenue; (3) a de- 
' partment of revenue, e.g., right to catch ele- 
i phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
I Talnka under a Mahalkari. 

I Mahant. — The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

I Maharaja. — T he highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred bv Government. It has several 
variations as under “Eaja ” with the addition of 
Maharaj Rana; its feminine is Maharani 
( iiAHA=great). 

Maharaj Kumar. — S on of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma. — ( lit.) A great soul; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
^be flesh and the world. 

Mahamahopadhyaya — A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sanskntic lore. 

Mahsbbr, mahaslr. — A large carp. Barpus- 
VOR (lit. ‘ the big-headed *). 

Mahua.— A tree, Bassia latifolia, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 


Lal. — A younger son of a Raja (strictly a 
4th son, but see under “Babu”). 

LAMBARDAR. — The representative of the co- 
sharers in a zamlndarl village, Northern India, 

Lahgur. — A large monkey, Sbmnopithbous 

BNTBLLVB. 

Lasoab, correct lashkar. — (1) an army, (2) In 
English usage an Indian sailor. 

Lat. — ^A monumental pillar. ** Lat *’ Hindus 
tani corruption of “ Lord ” e.g.^ “ Bara I.,at ” 
— Viceroy, “ Jangi Lat '* — Commander -in -Chief, 
“ Chhota Lat ” Governor. 

Latbrite. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium. Laterite produces 
a deep brichord soil. 

Lingam. — T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litohi. — A fruit tree grown In North India 
(Litchi ohinensis). 

Lokamanya. — (Lit.) Esteemed of the people 
A national hero. 

Lokbnura or Lokihdra. — “ Protector of the 
World,” title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Datia. 

Longyi. — A waistcloth, Burma. 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 

Luhgi, loongi — A cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply wound round the waist. 

Madras A. — A school especially one for the 
higher Instruction of Mahomedaus. 

Mahajan. — The guild of Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants In a city. The head of the Mahajan ts 
the Nagarsheth (q, v.). 


Mahurat. — T he propitious moment fixed by 
' astrologers for an important undertaking 
' The word in Sanskrit and Marathi Is 
' “Muhurta” , in Gujarati ” Murrat” or‘‘Mhurat.” 

I Maidan. — A n open space of level ground 
' the park at Calcutta. 

I Maina. — ^A bird. 

Major works. — ^Irrigation works for which 
:}eparate accounts are kept of capital, revenue. 

, and interest. 

Majur. — A labourer (in Bombay). 

Maktab. — A n elementary Mahomedan school 

Malgxtzar (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
, in a village held i n ordinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 

Marta. — L icence, monopoly. 

M&etadar. — A Ucencee, monopolist. 

Mali. — A gardener. 

Malik. — Master, proprietor. 

Mamlatdar (Mar. ” Mamledar.”). — The 
officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whoso 
duties are both executive and magisterial ; 
syn. tahasildar Mar. ” Mamledar**). 

Mandap, or mandapam. — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

Mangostebn.— T he fruit of Garchha Mangos- 

TANA. 

Mari. — ABaluch tribe. (Bhugtis and Maris 
generally spoken of together.) 

Markhor. — A wild goat in North-Western 
India, Capra falconeri. 

Masjid. — A mosque. Jama Masjld, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 
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Masnad. — Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — A Hindu conventioual establish- 
ment. 

Maulana.— A Mahomedan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

Maulyi. — A person learned in Muhammadan 

law. 

Maitnd, ver. Man. — A weight varying in 

different localities. The By. maund is 80 lbs. 

Maya — Sanskrit term for “ cosmic illusion ** 
in Vedanta philosophy. 

Mehel or Mahal. — A palace. 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 

Mian. — Title of the son of a Bajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish ** Master.** 

MiHRAB. — The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

MiMBAR. — Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

Minar— A pillar or tower. 

Minor WORKS.— Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital. 

Mir — A leader, an inferior title which, like 
" Khan,” has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind. 

Mirza — If prefixed, “Mr.” or “Esquire.” 

Mofussil — S ee Muffassal. 

Mistri — (1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

Mohur. — A Gold coin no longer current, 
worth about Bs. 16. 

Molesalam. — ^A class of land holding Bajput 
Musalmans in Gujarat who have retamed Hindu 
names and customs. 

Mono, Mounq, or Maung (Arakaneae)— 
Lcader. 

Mora. — S tool. 

Monsoon — Lit. Season, and specifically 
U) The 8. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of the S. E. trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. E. Monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
in S. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

Moplah (Mappila). — A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect in Malabar. 

Mottlvi or Maulvi, — A. learned Musalman 
or Muslim teacher. 

Mud ALIY ar or Mud-liar. — A personal 
proper name, but implying “ steward of thei 
lands.” ^ o I 

Muezzin — P erson employed to sound the 
Mahomedan call to prayer. 

Mpfj! A.SSAL, mofussil. — The outlying parts of 
or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the headquarters (Sadr). j 

Musalman sacred 

place, especially Saint’s tomb. 


Mujtahid — Lit, One who wages war against 
Infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Genetic name 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
in some parts. 

MuKADAH. — Chief, leader ; in Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods. 

Mukbtar (corruptly mukntlar). — va) a legal 
practitioner who has not got a sauad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 

MUKHTIARKAR. — The Officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

Mukti, ‘releabc.* — The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

MUMTAZ-UD-DAULA. — Distinguished in the 
State. Mulk, in the country. 

MUNG, mug. — A pulse, PHASSOLUS RADIA- 
TU8: syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Munj— (I) A tall grass (Saooharum munja) 
I in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) In 
Maharashtra “ munj ” means the thread 
ceremony. 

MUNSHi. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabiaii language. President or presiding 
official. Also Secretary or writer. 

Munsif. — Judge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Murli (Devadasi).— a girl dedicated to a 
God or temple. 

Mdrum, moorum. — Gravel and earth used 
for metalling roads. 

Musalman, Muslim, Momin (plural Momin in 
— The names by which Mahoraedans describe 
themselves. “ Momin “ is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadans in Gujarat; 
also called *‘ Mumnas.” 

Myowun. — “Mr. ” 

Naohani, Naqli— S ee Baqi. 

Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana.» a place where 
drums are beaten. 

Nagarsheth — The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 

Naib. — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik. — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army 
(In Bombay a head peon.) 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab. — A title home by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Baja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to “ Maharaja *’ of the Hindu. 

Nawabzada. — Son of a Nawab. 

Nazar, nazarana. — A due paid on sucoession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazim. — S uperintendent or Manager. 
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Nbt 4B8BTS. — (1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production. 

Nbwar. — B road webbing woven across bed- 
steads instead of iron slabs. 

NOAPI. — Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

Nilqao. — B lue Bull. A large antelope. 

NiM, iiecm.-— A tree, Mblia Azadibaohta the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

Nirvana — See Mukti. 

NiKAH. — ^Muslim legal mariiage. 

Nishan — Sign, Sacred Symbol carried in a 
procession. 

Nizam. — The title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab, 

Nizamat. — A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chleiiy in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

N ON- AGRICULTURAL ASSESSMENT. — Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Non-OOONIZABLE. — An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan). — 'J’he ruler of Spitta. 

Non-oooupanoy tenants. — A class of tenant, 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudli, 
bej^ond the terms in theii leases or agreements. 

Non-regulation. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

Nullah, nala. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

OOOUPANOT tenants.— A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padauk. — A well-known Burmese tree 
(Ptbrooarpus sp ) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — U nhusked rice. 

PAGA. — (Persian Paigah) troop of horses 

among the Maratlias. 

Pagi. — A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Pahar. — A mountain. 

Paigah. — A tenure in Hyderabad State. (Lit 
Jagir for maiutaining “ Paigah," t.e., mounted 
troops.) 

Paik. — ( 1) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Paili. — A grain measure. 

Pailwan, Pahlw an.— P rofessional Wrestler. 
Paires. — T he name of the second best Variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphus {q. V) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less fellow and more green and red' 


Glossary, 

Pakka, Pucoa. — K ipe, mature, complete. 
Palas. — S ee Dhak. 
pALEi. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — T he betel vine. Pipe Betel. 
Panorama. — L ow caste, Southern India. 

Panohayat. — ( 1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoreticaily tbe panchayat 
has live (panch) members. 

Panda. — A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
turt», but commonly used by Brahmans. Jii 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansupari — Distribution of Pan and Supak 
{q. V ) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Papaiya. — Fruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw 
CaTxtct Papaiya, 

Parab. — A public place for the distribution 
of water, injimtamcd by charity. 

Parab ADI — A platform with a smaller plat- 
lorin like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
I built and endowed or inaintained by charity, 

, where grain is put every day for animals and 
, btr<is. 

I Parda, purdah — (1) A veil or curtain; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn 
gosha. 

Pardanashin. — W omen who observe purdah. 

Pardesi — Foreign. Used in Bombay egpe- 
< ully of Hindu servants, syei's, <fcc., from 
Northern India. 

Paegana. — Fisc-al area or petty sub-divlsloD 
of a tahsil m Northern India. 

Pashm.— T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
hence Pashmina clotli. 

Pashto, Pushto. — Language of the Pathaus 

Paso. — A waistcloth. 

Pat, put. — A stretch of flrm,hard clay. Desert 

Patel. — A village headman. Central and 
Western India ; syn. reddi, bouthern India, 
gaonbura, Aosam ; padhan Northern and 
Eastern India Mukhi, Guzarat. (Patil in Maha- 
i-nshtra.) 

Patidab. — A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 

Patta WALLA.- -See Chaprasi. 

Patwaei. — A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras ; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan ; 
talati, Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Hanara and 
Coorg , mandal, Assam ; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon.— S ee Chaprasi. 

Peshkae.— O ne who brings forward, submits 
I papers, etc., personal clerk. 

I Pbshkash.— A tribute or offering to a sudc* 

i rlor. 

PiLAO (pulav). — ^A dish of rice and other ^ n- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 
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Phttlkabi. — A n embroidered sheet ; lit. 
flower-work. 

PiOB, paisa. — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

PlOOTTAH. — A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for Irrigation, Southern India; syn. 
dliciikul or dhenkuli, or dhikli, Northern India 

PlPAL. — Sacred fig tree. Ficus Rehgiosa. 

£>is„^A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint. 

Pleader. — A class of legal practitioner. 

Ponoyi* — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma . 

PoSTiN, Pustecii. — A coat or rug of sheej)- 
^klu tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

Prabhat Pheiu —Lit. “ Morning round,’ 
(»f parties going round early in the morning 
singing political songs. 

Prant. — An administrative sub-divlslon in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 

Prant or Prant Saueb — Sub-Divisioual 
Ollicer ( in Bombay Presidency ). 

Presidency. — A former Division of British 
1 udia. 

Fringe. — Term used in English courtesy for 
“ Slializada,” but specially conferred in the 
case ot“ Prince of Arcot” (called also “Arimii 
i-Arcot ”). 

Protected. — Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, bnt 
less than in the case of ’reserved’ forests. 

Province.— One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

PUJA. — Worship, Hindu. 

Pujari. — The priest attached to a temple. 

Pundit.— S ee Pandit. 

PURANA. — Lit. ‘ old ' Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ’ group ’ ; (3) also to ’ punch-marked * 

coins. 

P URN A Swaraj. — C omplete 1 ndepende nee . 

PUROHIT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

PWB. — An entertainment, Burma. 

Pyalis — Bands of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions. 

Qilla.— A Port. 

Babi —Any crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

Bao, Baqini. — M ode in Indian music. 

Baqi {Eleusme eoroeana).— A small millet 
U8^ as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India ; syn. marua, Nagll NachnI. 

Bail-qari. — ^H allway train, 

Baitat or Byot. — F armer. 


Baja. — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to “Maharaja”. The feminine is 
Itam (Princess or Queen), and It has the varia- 
tions Ra}y Rana, Rao, Bat, Raual, Rawat, 
Ratkwar, Raxkbar and Raikat. The form Bat 
IS common in Bengal, Rao in S. W. India. 

Baj Kumar — S on of a Raja. 

Baj Bajeshwar. — K ing of Kings. 

Bamoshi — A caste whose work is to watch 
ami ward in the village lands and hence used 
for any cliaukidar (g. v.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra. 

Bana. — A title borne by some Bajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Baja. « 

Rani — The wife or widow of a Raja. 

Bann or Bunn. — Flat land Hooded in the 
monsoon and incrusted with salt when dry, e.g., 
the Rann of Cutch. 

Ranza. — M ausoleum, shrine. 

Rao. — A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 

Rbgab. — N ame for a black soli in Central 
and Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Regulation. — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Rbh. — S aline or alkaline efflorescences on 
(ihe surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved. — Forests intended to be main- 
i-amed permanently. 

Rickshaw — A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Risaldar. — Commander of a troop of horses. 

Rom, Roz. — Nilgai. 

ROHU. — A kind of fish, LABEO ROHITA. 

Roti. — B read. 

Roza — Muslim fast during Ramazan. Also 
Mausoleum (corruption of ” rauza.") 

Ryotwari. — fhe system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sabha. — A ssembly, Meeting, Council, Cong- 
ress. 

Sadhu. — A Hindu ascetic. 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District: formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safa Jang — A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

Safflower. — A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(Carthamus TINCTORIUS). ver. kardai, kushantl. 

Saheb. — The native Hindu term used to or 
of a European (“ Mr. Smith ” would be mentioned 
as ** Smith Saheb,” and his wife “ Smith 
Mem-Saheb,” but in addressing it would be 
“ Saheb,” fem. “ Saheba,” without the name) ; 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as “ Bahadur,” but inferior (^master.) 
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Sahibzada. — S on of a person of consequence 

Said, Sayid, Saiyid, sidi, Syed, Syitd.— 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed’s 
grandson Husain. 

Sal. — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SHORBA BOBirSTA. 

Sambar.— A deer, Obrvvs ttnioolob ; syn 

Baran. 

Samiti. —A ssociation, Union, Assembly. 

San.— B ombay hemp, Crotalaria juncea. 

Sanaiv~(3) a charter or grant, giving it'^ 
name to a class of States In Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants 

SANGATHAN. — Literally tying together, A 
movement which alms at unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of self-defence among Hindus 
A movement to unify the Hindu Community 
against non-Hindu aggress ioi'. The Hindu 
counterpart of the Musaiman ‘‘Tanzim*’ q.v. 

Sanqram Samiti. — W ar Council in the present 
Civil Disobedience movement. 

Sannyasi. — A Hindu mendicant. 

Bari. — A long piece of cloth worn by women' 

Saranjam. — L and held revenue tree or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troops. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar). — A leading 
Government official, either civil or military 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punph 
Barons bear this title. It and “ Diwan ” 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. But xViohammedans only 
are “Wall,” “Sultan,” “Amir,” “Mir,” 

“ Mlrza,” ” Mian,” and “ Khan.” 

SarkaR. — ( 1) The Government; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

Sarsijbah. — A n officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com 
missioner of British territories. 

Sati. — S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Sahttrar, Sattkar, Sowkar. — ^B anker, dealer 
in money, exchange, etc. ; money lender. 

Sattaqraha. — ( lit. Insistence on truth), 

pasBlve resistance. 

Satyaorahi — A paBsive reslster, one who 
will follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

S ATTA. — Speculation . 

SAPP AGAR.— Merchant. 

Sawai. — A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (lit. one-fourth better than others). 

Sawbwa.— A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

SmcAL or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss. Bomb AX malabarioum. 


Serow, sarau. — A goat antelope, Nehor- 
uabdus bubaunub. 

Seth, Sheth. — ^Merchant, banker. 
Settlement. — (1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created, (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments 
Shahid. — A Musalman martyr. 

Shahzada — Son of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic) — A chief. 

Shams-dl-Ulama — A Mohammedan title 
denoting” learned.” 

Shams HER- Jang. — “Sword of Battle” (a 
title of the Maharaja of I'ravancore.) 

Shanbhog — S ee Patwari. 

Shastrab. — T he religions law-books of the 
Oixidns. 

Shegadi, seggaree, Shigrl. — A pan on 3 feet 
with live charcoal in it. 

Shbe.— T iger. 

Sheb, ser, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway seer is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethia. — A Hindu or Jain merchant. 
Shias. — Musalmans who accept All as the 
lawful Khahf and successor of the prophet and 
deny the ivhalifatc of the first three Xhalifs. 

Shiqhram — S ee Tonga. 

Shisham or sissu. — Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Shraddha — Annual Hindu ceremony of 
propitiating the iiicines. 

Shruti. — ^Literally ” heard Vedas revealed 

to inspired Rishis. 

Shroff.— B anker. 

Shuddhi,— Literally purification. A move- 
ment started in Rajputanaand Northern India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Maiakana Rajputs, who, though Mahome- 
daus for some generations, have retained many 
tlindu practices. 

SiDi. — A variation of “ Said.” Generic name 
for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Piesidency. 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army. 

SiLLADAR. — A native trooper who furnishes 
bis own horse and equipment. 

Sindhia.— See under “ Gaekwar.” 

Smriti. — Unrevealed Laws, ai opposed to 
Shruti, revealed Vedas. 

Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith. 
Aesohynomene aspeba. 

SONI, Sonar.— G oldsmith. 

Sowar. — A mounted soldier or constable. 
Sowkar. — Merchant. 

Swadeshi — Lit. Swa= one’s own ; dcshi=of 
country. There is actually a shade of difference 
between the two, the” Swa ” emphasising the 
preference against everything ** par,” foreign. 
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tfBl OB Shri.— L it. fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
n person much respected (never addressed 
to him; nearly =“ Esquire '*) : used also of 
divinities. The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
« (that of B in the German Stadt), 

Sbijxit, Sbiyut. — ^M odern Hindu equivalent 
of “ Mr.” 

Stupa or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less bemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 

SUBAH — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule: (2) the officer In charge of a large tract in 
Haroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Divi^on, Hyderabad. 

SVBAHDAB. — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native Infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

SUB-DIVISION. — A portion of a District In 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

Sultan.— A King. 

Sunn AT. — Traditional law followed by Sunnis 

Sunnis. — Musalmans who accept the first 
four Khalifa as lawful successors of the Prophet. 

SUPARi.— The fruit of the betel palm, Abbca 
CATECHU. 

Superintendent. — (1) The chief police officer 
in a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SURAJ, SURYA. — Sun. 

SURTI — Native of Surat, specially used oi 
persons of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Europeans, and whose house speech 
IS Gujarati. Also called “Lala** or “Lalia.” 

SWAMi — A Hindu religious ascetic. Alio 
applied to Shankaracharyas, Mahants of Math, 
etc 

StcEj sals. — A groom. 

Sybd, Syud. — More variations of “ Said.** 

Tablioh. — The Mahomedan conversion move- 
ment. 


Tal. — Lake ; Musical time. 

Talar. — Mahomedan term for divorce. 

Talati.— V illage accountant. 

Talat, or talao. — A lake or tank. 

Taluk, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh, Gujarat and Kathiawar. A revenue 
sub-division of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore ; syn. tashil. 

Talukdar. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars); (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure In Gujarat. 

Talpur. — The name of a dynasty in Sind. 

Tamakhu, Tahbaeu. — T obacco. 

Tamasha. — Entertainment, gala. In sarcastic 
sense, exhibition. 

Tambu. — Tent m the Bombay Presidency. 

Tamtam, tumtum. — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
in Northern India, an excavation holding 
water 

Tanzim. — Literally** organization.** A move- 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India. 

Tapedar. — S ee Patwabi. 

Tarai. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
dspecially applied to the tract along the foot 
ot the Himalayas. 

Tari, toddy — The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, antheraea 
PAPH iA ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Talti. — ^Brusli woodfence or hurdle. 

Tazia. — Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut, Marathi, dola. 


T abut.— S ee Taziah. 

Tahsil. — A revenue sub-division of a District 
syn taluka, Bombay ; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsildar. — ^The officer in charge of a tahsil ; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay ; township officer, 
or myo-ok, Burma; Mukhtiarkar, Sind; Yahl- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 


made to agriculturists fo 
Bcea, bullocks, or agricultural imorovements, 
( M. •• Tagal ■■) 

dlstttil (or spinning yan 
Drought into fashion by Mr. Gandhi. 


Teak. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Tbotona 
ORANDIS. 

TELxaBAPHio Transfers.— S ee Council bills. 

Thaoi, thuggee. — Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakur.— (1) The modem equivalent of the 
caste name Eshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Thamin. — The brow-antlered deer, Burma 
Cervus eldi 

Thana. — ^Military or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it. 
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Tid or XiR.— Locust. 

Tika. — ( 1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore 
bead ; (2) vaccination. 

Tika Saheb -Heir-apparent in several North 
Indian Stairs 

Tikam— The English pickaxe (of which 
“ pikass ” is tho common corruption. “ Tikam” 
IS derived in dictionaries from Tikslina- Slurp) 

Til. — A n oilseed, Srsamum indioum ; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

TILAK — (Short a) the caste mark on tho 
forehead among Hindus. 

Tinpal, tandei. — A foreman, sabordinate 
officer of a ship. 

TiPAI, Teapoy. — A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small Kiii(»p(Mn style table. 

Titar. — P artridge. 

Tola. — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. Shiohram. 

Tote - -The word invariably used by South 
Indian planters to di'scrihe their estates. It is 
derived from the Kanaresc thota and similar 
words in Tamil and Malayalam mi'aning an 
estate. 

TsiNB. — Wild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, Bob bondaious * syn. hsalng 
and banteng. 

Tomandar. — A Persian word denoting some 
Ollice. 

Ulema, (Plural of Ahm). — Mahomedan learned 
men. 

Umara. — T erm implying the Nobles collec- 
tively. Plural of “Amir.** 

Uhbar. — A wild fig— (Fictrs glombrata). 

Umedwar. — ^A liopcful person ; one who 
works, without pay in the hope of gaming a 
situatiou ; candidate. 

Unit — A term In famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urdu. — ^H industani language as spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Urial. — A wild sheep in North-Western 
In Ha, Ovis vignei. 

Urid, Udio. — A pulse, * black grain * (Pba* 
SBOLUS MUNGO). 

Ubus. — ^M ahomedan fete held in connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint. 

UsAR — Soil made barren by sa'lne effiores- 
ccnce. Northern India. 

USTAD.— Master teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science. 

Uthamna.— Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day after the death of a 
person. Among Parsis, a religious ceremonv 
held on the third day after the deatli of a 
person. 

Vahivatdab.— O fficer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda; syn. tahsildar. 


Vaid or Baidya (is also a caste in Bengal).— A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine. 

Vakil.— ( 1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally. 

Veda. — R evealed sac ed books of Hindus. 

Vedanta.— T he philosophy of the Upanishads. 

ViHARA.— A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — U sually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 

Village Union. — A n area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 

Waaz. — M ahomedan sermon. 

Wada or Wadi — (l) An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) pnvate 
closed land near a village. 

Wakf. — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

Wali. — L ike “ Sardar.” The Governor of 
Klielat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs ut Kabul 
aie both** Wali*’ and** Mir.’’ 

W AO — A step well. 

Watan — A wordof many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the laud or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

WAZIR. — The chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet rate. — T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Writer. — S outh Indian equivalent of babu. 

Yama. — H indu god of death. 

Yoga.— A system of Hindu philosophy 
Practice cf breath control, etc , said to give 
supernatural powers. 


Yogi —A Hindu ascetic who follows the Yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over bodily functions. 


Ydnani. — L it. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 


Zabardabt. — L it. "Upper hand,** hence 
strong, oppressive. 

Zabardasti.— O ppression. 

Zamindab.— A landholder. 


of a landholder, zamindar; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
indiYdual or community occupying the position 


Zanana.— O f women, 
harem. 


Women’s apartment, 


Ziarat-gah, any shrine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage. 

said at the 

tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint 
ZiLA.— A District 


Zor-talabt.— T ribute paid to Junagadli 
Darbar by numerous Kathiawar States. 

ZuLM, ZuLVM. — ^Tyranny, Oppression. 
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Next to the ooraploxion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In its sim plest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
Ills legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hili men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally Innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, cither absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist In 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly j 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
In Burma, the ends are left loose in front In 
the greater part ot India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Eoman toga. Under this garment 
is ofti'ii worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
•md sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the t.ishion 
Is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, If allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, In Burma and In Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles : folded brims, 
projecting brims : long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in ail possible ways, 
Ingenuity culminating perhaps in the ** parrot’s 
beak * of the Maratha turban — ail these fashions 
nave been evolved by different communities 
« different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
® ® Hindu, Mahomedan or parsl, and 
wnether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
aiimedabad or Bhavnagar. 

— Fashions (fften vary 
With climate and occupation. The Bombay 
n&iierman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket ; yet, as 


he must work for long hours in water, he would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front. The Pathan 
of the cold north-west affects loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet w'lth stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds In front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of clotli over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or botli are worn. Many Mussaiman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
'mil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussaiman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekbau and iu Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
paited in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sauyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists. Angers the waist 
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ontil motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Bach community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, thoueh imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents ^th several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotns, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the most popular object of representation is 
gold or silver. 

Caite Marks. — Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to ffindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or Joy, and is omitted In 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, , 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu's foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas ! 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the ; 
eyes, with flgures of Vishnu's conch and disc. ' 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of B.udrak8ha 
tkeoearpM gandrm, strung together are worn 
round their necks Vaishnavas and Shalvas, 
respectively. The Lingayata, a Shalva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Llnga or phallus of their god. 
Balragis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smeM their bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowriffi may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock's 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. Hi^ caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn In the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
mmetimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
B^e colour for different purposes cannot 
In the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
mughtered for the purpose in former times 
In many other eases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects sieen 
the Sikli Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyas! 
adopts orwge for his robe, and no reason tan 
be assigned with any degree of certainty, 

Shiva.--India Is a land of temples, mos 


I source. Round bis neck and about his ears 
' and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he is very fond of this exer- 
dee. He sits on a tiger's skin, and his vehicle 
is a white bull. His wife Parvati and his son 
Ganesha sit on his thighs. An esoteric mean- 
ing Is attached to every part of his physical 
personality. The three eyes denote an insight 
into the past, present and future : the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpati. — Ganesh or Ganpati, the con- 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons in his hands, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand. He is said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parts of his body 
are also esoterically explained. His vehicle Is 
a rat. 


Mww u ■■ .auu beUlDieS, mC 

ques and shrines, and the Hindu flnife at every 
tura some Buperaatural power to be appeas^. 
Wiiva hM the largest number of worshippers. 
He has ttoee eyes, one in his forehead, a mom’s 
o^oent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman's face representing the river 
His ^bodelsthefiountKSliw ln to^^ 
Himaiavas, from which the river takes its 


Parvati. — Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. She is at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly Kali, the tute- 
lary deity of Kallghat or Calcutta, is one of her 
fierce manifestations. In this form she is 
black ; a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth : besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses in her hands, and round her 
neck are skulls, Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevl. Gourl, to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, is benign On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 
** mothers.” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
teinlty, is the most popular deity next to Shiva. 
He is worshipped through his several incarna- 
tions M well as his original personality. His 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
A* ? huge, many-headed serpent. 

At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel Issues a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, the third member of the trinity. In 

battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
of his enemies are severed. Round his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
Shiva represents 
represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
temples are dedicated 
Incarnations, 
^ Ws original per- 
sonality. Rama is a human figure, with a 

wmpanled by his wife Sita, often by his brcther 
standing before 

him with Joined hands, is Hanuman, the monkey 
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chieftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
sgainst Havana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is aiso a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean his devotees. 

Brahma Is seldom worshipped : only a 
oonple of temples dedicated to him have yet 
been discovered In all India. 

Minor Deities — The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enfoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
v9orshipped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not mentioned in ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modern 
saints. 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism. But their view of 
Divinity is different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Slddhartha as if he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images — Besides invisible powers and dei- 
fied persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
of all good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu ; the swan of Brahma : the 
peacock of Saraswati : Hanuman, the monkey 
of llama: one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
other makes Vishnu’s bed : elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Xndra’s vehicle : the goddess 
Dnrga or Kali rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu's 
incarnations was partly man and partly lion. 
The cow is a useful animal : to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and be 
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treats her as his mother. So did the Hishl of 
old, who often subsisted on milk and fruits and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. Tbe snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the imago of a serpent is carved, may be 
seen nnder many trees by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Pi pal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
1 gods and Hishls, are holy. Pebbles from the 
I Gaudaki and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
I holds and temples. 

Worship. — Without going into a temple, one 
I can get a fair idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone Is treated under a tree. 
It is washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers : food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps ore waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the Image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : Jewels are placed 
on the idol : and the offerings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried in public procession in 
palanquins or cars. The lower classes sacri- 
fice ammals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life. — Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated : the latter may shock him 
for a Hindu dead boay is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo lashed together : a thin 
cloth is thrown over it and the body is tied to 
j the frame The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin. 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
1 he higher castes cremate the dead : others 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of the 
I Muslims, and the Farsis expose tbe dead in 
I Towers of Silence. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
content to call his child, 
latnw, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
M the me may be. This practice survives 
A ® ^“8 the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
^**** 1 ^ Bapu Lai, Bhal Shankar, 
JIjIbhai, are names of this de- 
honorific titles added. It is 
Pp society the belief in the 

fhi? ?? ^®P®rted kinsmen lent popularity to 
Nothing could be more natural 
or ® '>l®ck, or red : gold 

sliver . gem, diamond, Buby, pearl, or merely 


a stone : small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 

! a snake, a parrot*, or a dog : and to name a 
. woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
! take a few names from the epios, Pandu means 
1 white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black: 

Bhima terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shunaka 
I a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shringa a horn. Among 
; the names prevalent at tbe present day Hira 
! 18 a diamond : Ratna or Ratan a jewel : Sonu 
or Chinna gold : Velli or Belli, in the Dravidias 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
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enter upon a new Blage ot civilibatiou. It 
Is doubtful whether the Aniinists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded splrils 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil Is to Invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings the reason seems to be tiiat they wen 
orialnaliy human. 

High-caste practices.— The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods an<l 
goddesses, so tliat ho may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These aie also sonorous 
and picturesque Shiva is happy * Vishnu is 
a pervader . Govinda is tlie cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has line hair • Kama is a deiighter : 
Laksiimana is lucky : Naiayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval wafers : 
Ganesha is the Loid of Siiiva’s hosts : Dinakara 
is the luminary tiiat makes tiie day : Siibrah- , 
manya is a brotlier of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : Savitri a ray of light : Tara a star * 
Kadha nrospenty : Kuktnmi is she of golden 
ornaments Bhama ot tiie giowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu iias each got at least a tliou- 


Acharya, Bhat, liliattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
filukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanicai profeauon of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Kajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindt 1 Mai, as in Qidumal, 
means brave and has the same force Baja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Ral was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste, 
'i'he Bengali family names, like Bose and Ghose, 
Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudnlivar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Siifllxes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jainshedji, the 
Kanar(*ae Appa, the Tclugu Garu. the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babv, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung arc also honorific. 


sand names, and they may bo fr(‘elv drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's childnm ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as It is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspeet that some evil 
spirit has eonsplied against her and in o-der 
to make her otf-spiing unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives ttieni ugly names, 
such as Kuro, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife witli sueli a name, 
poihaps because a river is an emblem of devl- 
ouBuesH and ineonstaucy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmaiis have a 
nirious custom • if a child is born on a Monday, 
its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 

Family names.— When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be aided to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Quota to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 


Professional names.— Family names some- 
times denote a profession : in some cast's they 
I might have been conferred by the old rulers, 
Mehta, Kiilkarni, Deshpande, (Jhitnavis, MahaJ- 
navis are the names of ofIVccB held m former 
tiint's. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-S(‘iler, and a third .i 
liquor-seller To Insert the father's namt' 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice m Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘ kar ’ or * wallah * is 
added to the naim* of the place and it makes u 
family snrnamo in Western India 'riivis we 
may have Chiplunkais and Siiiatwallahs, or 
without these alhxes w(‘ may havt* Bhavnagiis, 
Mal.ibaiis and Bihmorias, as among Parsis. 
'riuisVasiidev Pandnr.vng Ghipliinkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasndev, liis 
father’s luine P..ndnrang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
I Innkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Mnsalinan names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 


disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kahdas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyar or Aiyaugar to their names. Shastri, 


have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a plac^ as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. Batli- 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallab and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied tx> industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 
Historical — ^The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B. C. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature ; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
(late tlian B.C. 250 do not exist. The chici 
historic schools of architectun* are as follows: — 
Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ..B.C.2r)0 — Ellora, Ajanta,E:ali, 
A.D.750. Sanchi. 

Jama .. ..A.D.IOOO — Ellora, Mount Abu, 
1300. Palitana. 

Brahminical . . A D. 500 to Ellora, Elcfdianta, 

the present Orissa, Bhuvancs- 
dav. w'ar, Dharwar. 

Chalukyan . A D.IOOO — Unih(%Somnathpur, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dravidian . A.D.1350 — ElJoia, Tanjore, Ma- 
17.50. dura, Tinne veil}', 

Tathan ..A.l).1200 — Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- | 
1550. pore. 

h«(lo-Saracenic A.D.1520 — Lahore, Delhi. Agra, 
1760. Amber, Bijapiir. 1 

Buddhist Architecture fs mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
111 Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
ual facades of the former and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
Hblv to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
iiadcs of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jalna Architecture is found 
in Its most higWy developed form In the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint ; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
18 grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed witli 
great elaboration and detail. Constructional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 


Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
Styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
S'hrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
I forms vary. The northern 

liranminical temples have a (urved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Bravidian style are crowned by a horizontil 
8V8tem of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and figures in high relief. The Chalukjan 
style 18 affected by its northern and southern 
Qomiiixjiir*,. taking features from e.ach W'lthout 
losing its own special characteristics of which 
shrine, with the flve- 
low bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
fr-ature. Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan in\a. 


sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and Minnr. 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to tiio 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
infiiience ; hut purer examples are to he found 
at Jaunporc and Mandu. Indo-Sarncenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop* 
ment during the reigns of the Mogliul Emperors 
Aki)ar, Johangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous iieriods, it«i 
crowning examine being the Taj Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected during the A dll Shahi 
dynasty at Bijajiiir at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in tboir decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions 
The era of groat civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
jialaces and fortresses wem built at Madras, 
Dellii, Agra Fattehpore-Sikn and Bijapur, and 
the examjiie tlius set was cojned by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsew'here in 
India. The application of great architectuia/ 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, 
to bo seen in the Ciliaiits or steps enclosing lakes 
' and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constnictional oontribiition of the Mahoniedans 
to Indian architecture was the iiitroductiOD 
of the true arch and dome. 

Sculpture- — The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolatod works of art was practicallv 
non-existont in India until modern times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
It may bo stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavisii use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement 
Indian sculpture is pernaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddh»st 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Aianta 
and Elephanta. The great Trimurthi in 
the last named of these teTnj)Ip8 ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement: 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass ; and an overpowering ingenuity 
In intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
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more severe Arabian school, Is very 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention ; and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 
animal figures is rarely to be met with. Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and is mainly confined to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more satisfactory ; but | 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are j 
striking examples of a happv combination of the j 
two styles and Ftitf ehporc Slkrl is a magnificent 
example of the mixed style of Akbar. | 

Painting. — Much of the carved stonework ! 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in ancient > 
Greece and then decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and in Ceylon. These remarkable works ; 
were produced at intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era. I’hcy exhibit all the 
finer characteristic of the best Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed The 
Ajanta Ca\es remained hidden In the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally discovered in 1816 They are 
ainted in a species of tempora : and when first 
rought to light were well preserved but thev 
have greatly deteriorated owing to the well 
meant, luit misguided action of copyists, and the 
neglect of the au thnrities. The Nizam’s Govern- 
ment have in recent years done a great deal to- 
wards the proservatien and study of these mural 
paintings The second period of Indian painting 
owed Its origin to the introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar: and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahar. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures They 
were executed In a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
some extent the illuminated missals pr^uced 
by the monks In Europe during the middle ages 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens In 
India are of a religiouo character ; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the art 
of the caligraphlst. As Its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen Insight Into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish In the painting of detail 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Rajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters ; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found In that of 


the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
In character, were not intended for exhibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. It is very signi- 
. fleant that up to the best period of Moghul 
painting, the reign of Jehangir, European ideas 
in art, pictures, and prints were extensively 
patronised by the Emjieror. This broad eclec- 
ticism of the Moghuls is in marked contrast to 
the opinions of Mr Havell and his school of 
critics who have severely criticised the tacilitles 
of advanced training in Indian art schools 
which Bombay in particular has adopted with 
marked success. 

Modern Painting.— As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
hte long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
be waged in hts efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsnla under his rule ; and partly to the 
fact of the school of Moghul painting becoming 
stereotyped in its practice. Foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the ** Company " was too fully occupied in 
fighting fonts existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country. Greek and its dBrlvative style 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning whidi 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England ; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were fumished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England. 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Archse- 
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olORistB, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1859. In 
Ensfland itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer- 
cialism and artistic degradation ; but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to industry. 

The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England were imitated in a timid 
and tentative manner in India; and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
previously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. The work of the Schools of Art in 
regard to industrial art is referred to else- 
where : and a.'* several of them liave confined 
their activities almost exdusively to this 
branch of the subject it is sufficient to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay In the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture ; and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts It is 

in the principles underlying the instruction In 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters Mr, Ha veil, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(lie left India in 1907) banished from 
within its walls every vestige of European 
art, and claimed that the traditional art 
ot India, in its old forms, is not dead but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. Well 
equipped with literary ability; backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Rajput schools 
of painting. He was fjrtunate in finding 
<v willing and equally enthusiastic friend 
in Mr. Abinandraoath Tagore, an artist of 
imagination and fancy, combined with a serious 
devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr. Havell’s precepts 
founded, about thirty years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta School of paint 
mg. In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models • and these early examples made 
a gri‘at impression upon all European critics 
who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
upon traditional lines, and it was con- 
” hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
Classes Interesting as many individual works 
, Ki the anticipations 

1 fl « Inception have scarcely been 

lulfllled by the Calcutta school. The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 


nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Rajput schools, 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed into a backwater of Japanese conventions. 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford and 
the movement has had to depend for encourage- 
ment mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India. 

Bombay School of Art. — ^The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in modern India 
taken by Its successive Principals Messrs. Lock- 
wood Kipling, Griffiths, (Jreenwood, and Cecil 
Burns, was on wider lines tlian that favoured by 
Mr. Ha veil. In general the view this School of 
Art has taken is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, industrial, and political 
life of the country, it is not possible for modern 
artists in India to work on purely archaic 
models, and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediaeval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quahty illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of i uio- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science ot 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments during Mr. Bums, 
admlnLstration were the founding of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools. A 
Pottery Department wa® also started and 
was abolished in 1926. Mr. Burns retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by the 
present Director, Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon, 
K I H , R.B.C. 

Mr Solomon ontiiely reoiganisod the courses 
ot study The Life Classes which were organised 
at the end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training ; for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class is even more palpable. So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay 
School of Art on a basis ot scholarships 
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under the i)atronago of the Governor of 
Hombay (Lord Lloyd). As this class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting. Thi‘' 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Room which \ias exhibited at Wembley 
•n 1024, .uni ioiind puulinsti in Kngl.uid 
A great deal of controversy, which lias 
been characterised by its neanemic rathci 
than its practical note, has centred round these 
new movements in art training in India ; but 
the Bombay School of Art has retained tlu 
patronage ami support of tlie iniblic and tlu 
increase in the nuinlier of its students (whc) 
now number .il»out6U0 in all sections of the 
School) has been continuous since it took its 
present line It is significant that the wide- 
spread revival of public interest in Art in W'e&t- 
ern India has hynchronised with tliese activities 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombaj 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil- 
son, the Government of India inaugurated n 
••ompetition of Indian Artists in 14)27 for tlie 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
liuildings at New Dcllu 'J he result of the 
Gomiietition wts iiotihed iii Ottober lb28. 
when five aiti'-t-^ of Bdinbay, and the 
Horn hay and Lahore Schools of Art were coiii- 
miBsioned to jiaint Mural Decorations in the 
new hciietariat buildings The lloinbay School 
nndcitook the dcc/Or.ition ot Coinniittc'e Itoorn 
“A” (in the North Block) and the paintings, 
which were executed iii oils on (.in\as, wete 
tinished, and success! ullv placed in position on 
tin* dome and walls by the middb of Septembei 
l<)29 These dcroratioiiB were original compo- 
sitions of life size hgures, si inl’olismg the main 
periods ot Indian Ait, and the diffeient tir.uic*he.s 
of the Fine and Applied Arts. Jii April 1929, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Pombay School into a Dcpaitmeiit mdcpeiident 
ot the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Principal (Mr. W\ E Gladstore Solomon) being 
made Director. In October 1930 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
i louse, London. The Exhibition was very well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Press Hei 
Majesty tlie Queen Empress graciously patio 
nised the exhibition and selected several of the 
paintings displayed. 

VVlnle the Boinbav School vc.is engaged ujkui 
the work of mural deioiafion at New ilellii in 
1928-1929, which Is icferred to siliove, a ymhlK 
competition for the selection of four Indian 
.iitists to proceed to England was announced ])V 
the Government ot India The successful 
candidates were to stiicb^ Joi a year at the Roy al 
Gollegc of Art, Sontli Kensington; aftei which 
Ihcv weie to be employed on the mural decor- 
ation of the intenoi ot India House, Aldwyeh 
'rh(‘ Bombay School was unable to compete, 
owing to its preocM upation yvitli the New Delhi 
duoiations; and four artists liom Bengal were 
seleited by a Comiiiittec appomteci by the 
‘lov eminent of India, whicli, though it included 
two reprcsentalives trom Bombay (who were 
not artists) has been criticised on the ground 
that seveial of the Bengal re])iescntatives weic 
piohssiouai artists, that the Bombay School’s 


inabihtj to take pait was not brought to the 
notice of the Committee, and that theiefore the 
lesult of tlie competition could not be lepre- 
sontatiye ot all the Jnclian Pioyinees The four 
elected artists tluislieii Die decorative woik 
which tlicv had bi'oii eng.igeil to exeente at India 
House ami jetiiriied to India in J932. But in 
1 9.3.3 two ol tliem yvere rc-engagod to decorate 
the oiittaiue liall o! the building, in cou- 
"eqiieiwe <»l this < ousidei.ilde (ontiovoisY lias 
aiisen on tlie whole subject ol ilu' India House 
mural juintings and then ilaim to be jepic- 
-.eiitative ol India as a whole 'I’liis eju.sode lias 
1 blown into stiongei leliet the difteiences on the 
•-ulqeet ot ait in India between the Western and 
Mast (‘in (listints ol the (onntiy , a notuealile 
diminution ol the o\( lusionists’ ait juDjiagaiula, 
and a Ididein \ towaids aligning ait in Bengal 
w'ltli the position w hn h Bombay lias occupied in 
this mattei toi the last tw'o gi'in’i.itions, is one 
ot the salient s\ III pt-oiiis ol tlu* jnesent situation 
(19.r») Anotliei cause ot publii eontioversv, 
w'huli was inoie lo( .il in (haiactei had ok lined 
neai tlu end ol J ‘H2, win n tlie Bombay Beoi- 
ganisation I'oinniittei whn h h.id been apiuuntcd 
by the Boinii.iv Goynument toi puiposes ot 
letieiK liinent, advoi at( d tlu ( losing down of the 
Boinbav S( hool oJ Ail, tlu* .ibolition of its 
building'' and tlu* iitihsatioii oJ the loinjiound of 
tlu s( |u»<»l loi a liospil.il The Auliitei tiiral 
^(llool was to )k* ino\(*(l clsewlieic TIu'se 
dnuoiiiaii leioinnu'nd.itions eieated a great 
deal ol juildu diss.itisiai turn, vyhuh expiessed 
•tscll in pnldu .igitation, j»ioei‘ssioiis .mil a 
iiowdtd meeting ol juoti'st Altei lull eviiini- 
iiation ol this ytved ipiestioii, tlie Goveinoi ot 
Bombay ,Sii Fi I'dein k S\ kes, w iio had t.ikeii keen 
iiiteic“'t duiiiig Ills adniinistiation, in the yyeltaie 
ot the S( hool, jMMsoiialh amumnied in a speei li 
dehyeied .it the Si hool ol Alton Noveinbei 24, 
19.>3, that the Jiisfilutum w.is t(j lu' m.iintjiined 
upon its piiseiit b.isis Since tlu sat ist.u tor\ 
•>etthinent ol tlu* ipustion .in iinpoit.int I'veiit 
ilesenes to be j( ( oided 'I'Ju liidi.i Sonety ol 
lioiuloii oiiranis(*(| an Kxhihition ot Modem 
Indian \it in Jujiiilou, wliuh was opeiu'il by 
H II the Duihessot ^ oi k .it tlie Niw Bulling on 
Galleiies on J)c( ember 10, J9.44 The most 

instiuitive teat lire ol tins Exlnbition was tliat 
tbeicpiesentation ol Jiiilia yvas se(*uied b\ means 
ot Jtegional <!oniimttees wdm h lolleited jiKtuies 
ami sKilptuies tioni then ov\ n distiu t s Tliui 
t he lespeitive scat urns ol the Bxlnbition devoted 
to Boiniiay and Jieiig.iJ weie compaied, and the 
work lioin Western India leieiyiMl a most 
tavoinahle w'elioine tiom mo.st oi the ])ioinment 
ait entus and joiiinals m England. ’I’he 
Regional Gomimttee oi Bombay under the 
patroii.ige of Loici Biaboinne, the Goveiiioi, 
.ind the('hairin.inslni) ot .Sii i3nio/e Setlma.aiid 
witli Ml Xanaiyalal Vakil as its Hon Sieietarj, 
had seleeted a varied and t.iiily rejuesentative 
collection ol paintings, sculiitine, and uichitei- 
tur.il di.iwing.s At the i eqiiest of tins Gomniitt ce, 
the Goveiumc'iit of Bombay dejmied Mr. Glad- 
stone Solomon to supervise, ariange, and cata- 
logue the Boinbav exlnlnts in London. The whole 
eiiteipnse w.is a .suceesstul ih'inonstiation of tlie 
iiiiiis and ideals ol the Boinbav Si hool of Paint, 
ing, and since tins hiXliibition the long-standing 
coiitiover.sy as to the Bombay methods ol ait 
tiainmg has (oinplctelv collapsed tliougli it is 
hardly to he expected that it will not oct.asionallv 
leaaseit itself in spoi.idic oiitbuist.s heieafter 
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The archite( ture of India has proceeded on \ 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique | 
among those of the nations of the world. An | 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part ^ 
of the people towards religious fervour of the | 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical , 
sort, combined with the richness of the country I 
in the sterner building materials — these arej 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it ' 
both variety and glamour. Indian architect ' 
ture is a subject winch at the best has been | 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- ] 
prehenslve treatise on it has yet to be written 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it , 
may be such a treatise never will be written in , 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit ot ; 
Indian art is foreign to the European and few 
can entirely understand it, while art criticism and 
analysis is a branch ot study that tiu* Indian , 
has not as yet developed to its full extent 
Hitherto the best authority on tlie But>ject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
Is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader, lint Fergusson attempt- 
ed tlio nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate diriionsions, 
and it is sometimes held that lie was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of suiheient depth of 
insight in this particular direction Fergus- 
Hon’s classification by races and religions is, 
however, the oue that lias been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. Fie asserts that tiicre is no 
stone arcliitecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and tliat “ India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of sf/One for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C, 
272 to 236.’* 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first architectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous ^iorthern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
wo have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
In the Chaitva halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
AJanta, Nasik, Ellora, and Kanheri A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Gre'^k, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns hears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
^hlle the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek infiuence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial exjircssion 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed out later. 

The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
wder. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 

Tower of Victory ” at Chittore. 


Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dra vidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the chiiractenstic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temp’es as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable “ Kylas '• is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior 
It IS, as It were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modem ideas, unprofitable industry The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Snrangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c , and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some diflQculty in following 
Fergusson’s two next divisions of classification, 
the “ Chalukvan ” of South-central India, 
and the “ Northern oi Indo-Aryan style.” 
The differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he ik 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 

Hindu ” — however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confes-.ed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples tlie following may be mcn- 
tiou«‘d as particularly worthy of study . — Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Kiiajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, A’-. The palace of the Hindu Baja 
Man Singh at Gwalior among the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples in India. So also 
ire the palaces of Amber, Datiya. Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Saraccnic 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
tfie characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the " Indo-Saracenic ” which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on It 
the architeccure of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent lemarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
nunaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set 8 tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildlngB. and led to the development 
of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the sesthetie and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 
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Foreign Influence. vanatioiib irom tlie influences brought to bear 

There would appear to be a conflict between upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
archSBOlogists as to the extent of the effect on it was applied. 

Indian art produced by foreign influence under Delhi, 

the Mahomedaus. Tlie extreme view on the one Agra and Delhi may be regarded as ths 
hand is to regard all the best of the art as having prmcipal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style — 
been due to foreign importation. The Gan- the former for the renowned luj Mahal, for 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
the development of new forms and modes of his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjid and 
treatment to which allusion has been made, palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- we have the great Jumma Musjid,the Fort, 
medan buildings of India and those of l^orth the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, &c., 
Africa and Europe, the introduction of the and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other great 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences centres may be mentioned, because in each 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
during Mogul times, are cited in support of viduaiities that differentiated the varieties 
the theory On the other hand those of the of the style there found from the variety seen 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
due to the prevailing European preconception that to the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
that all light and leading must tome by way Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way the Bombay Presidency, 
of Greece. To them the Gandharan sculp- Ahmedabad* 

ture, instead of being the best, is the worst At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
in India even because of Its Greek tincture i and Champanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
Thcy find in the truly indigenous work beau- 1 tore from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
ties and significances not to be seen in the | adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
Greco-Bactnan sculptures, and point to those i have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
of Borobuder in Java, the wo»k of Buddhist though constantly employed, was there never 
colonists from India, wonderfully preserved developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
by reason of an immunity from destructive carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
influences given by the insular position, as Ahmedaoad work is pronaoly most famous for 
showing the best examples of the art extant, the extraordinary neauty of its stone *’Jaii** — 
It is probable that a just estimate of the merits or pierced lattice- work, as in the palm tree 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture windows of the Sidi Sayvid Musjid. 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time has Bijapur. 

obliterated some of the differences of taste The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
that exist between East and West. of the style are equally striking. They are 

To the adherents of the newer school the perliaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
medan and Hindu buildings outweigh those here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
between Indian and Western Mahomedan degiee, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
work, especially in the light of the dis-simi- well-known “ Gol Gumbaz ” — is cited as shew- 
laritles between the latter. They admit the mg the greatest space of floor in any building 
changes produced by the advent of Tsiam in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
but contend that the art, though modified, excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 
yet remained in Its essence what it had always here practically discarded in favour of the arch, 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the The Bijapur stvle shews a bold masculine 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
loped under the Moslem influence, were vet, tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts- though in richness and delicacy it does not 
manship are concerned, rendered in a mannei attempt to rival the work of the further North, 
distinctively Indian. Fergusson is usuallv In this we recognize among other influences 
regarded as the leader of the former school that of the prevailing material, the hard an- 
while the latter and comparatively recent sompromislng Dekban basalt. In a similar 
school has at present found an eager champion manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
In Mr. E. B. Havcll, whose works, on the snbjecf work with its greater richness of omamenta- 
are recommended for study side by side with tion a e bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
those of the former writer. Mr. Havcll prac- freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
tically discards Fergu^son’s racial method of choice of materials available — the local red 
classification into styles in favour of a chrono- and while sandstones, combined with access 
logical review of what he regards to a greater to marble and other more costly materials-— 
extent than did his famous precursor as being was no doubt largely respousible for the many 
one centinuous homogeneous Indian mode of easily recognizable characteristics of the archi- 
architectural expression, though subject to I tecture of these centres. 

II. MODERN. 

The modem architcctuiat work of India Western ideas and methods have most stronglv 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There spread their influence, chieflv, In the case of 
is first that of the indigenous Indian “ Master- architecture, through the medium of the De- 
builder'* to be found chiefly in the Native partment of Public Works. The work of that 
States, particularly those in Rajputana department has been much animadverted 
Second there is that of British India, or of upon as being all that building should not be, 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever but, considering it has been produced by men 
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of whom it was admittedly not the and 

wlio were necessarily contending with lack of 
export training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the Fritish in India as was ]ust 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape aaainst every- 
thing official, may gradually be removed. If 
this IS so as to Government work progress should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life. Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modern 
architect has established himself. In private 
ractice, there are signs that hia influence is 
egmning to be felt. He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recogiiition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise 

To the work of the indigenous *• master- 
builder” public attention has of recent years 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that elforts should bt 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out — and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkabh 
survival — almost the only one left in the world — 
of “living art,” but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction bv reason of the spread of 
West-ern ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capitJil at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such cncourage- 
mrnt at India’s expense. The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to ha ve been 
adherents of the “indigenous Indian” school 
of arehseologists already mentioned, and to 
have based thcii ideas on their own reading of 
the past. They still muster a conside>rabl< 
following not only amongst the artistic publie 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more oltieial view both 
as to arehfpology and art, have pointed to tiu 
“ death ” of all the arts of the xiast in other 
i enuntries as an indication of a natural law, and 

; eicjirecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 

s this law, or to institute what they have termed 

“ another futile revival” 1 The British in India 
5 contend, should do as did the ancient 

^ Jlornans in every country on which they planted 
j their conquering foot As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Home, so 
should we set our sesl of conquest permanently 
[ on India by the erection of examples of the best 

\ of British art. This is the view which, ns we have 

\ indicated, appears to have obtained for the 

f moment the more influential hearing, and the 

I task of designing and directing the construction 
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of the principal buildings in the new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British arciiitects, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either jjast 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India is concerned The building of Kew 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a deflnite verdict. The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posterity. If that 
work has had its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many. Tie 
cream domes set on tall bases, rise from 
the ecntie of the Secretariat buildings, and 
surmounted by cupolas have reminded some of 
Bramarte’s work in Rome, or the Pantheon, or 
Wren’s dome of St. Paul’s Below there are the 
semi-circular entrances resembling Moghul door- 
ways ; the rows of comparative! \ small windows, 
some filled with pierced sandstone screens 
somewhat dl-*tract the eye, and seem to mar the 
effect of sturdiness prevailing throughout. The 
Secretariats v’cre meant no doubt to usher the 
visitor to New Delhi to tiie “ piece de resistance” 
of the architectural composition, the Viceroy’s 
House. Standing where it does this building is 
intended to dominate and necessarily arrests 
the gaze of the v isitor, while its massive end baj**, 
wifh stepped entablature capped by sauccred 
fountains are said to give the architectural eve a 
feeling of safety against spreading This feeling 
of security continues as the spectator’s gaze 
travels doivn the unusual design of the metalled 
dome tothesolM projecting bays that contain 
the statues of King George V and Queen Mary, 
which complete the composition. Some think 
that the colour scheme avoids the “glaring 
disunity” in Moghul buildings when the w'hite 
luminous marble was used with similar red 
sandstone , for here, the two sandstones, red and 
cream are blended and co-ordinated With 
reg.ird to the interior decorations of New Delhi, 
‘'trenuous efforts v\ere made bv those who 
believed in the enterprise as a point of focus 
for the reviv^al of Indian art to obtain for the 
Indian art schools and artists commissions to 
carry out the Mural paintings required in the 
11 ew' buildings. After a great deal of public 
agitation en this subject in Bombay some com- 
missions of this kind w^ere given by the 
Government of India, based on the results of a 
public competition. But in spite of the indubi- 
table success of many of the paiiiting«^, and the 
proof furnished tliereby of the Indian artist’s 
rapacities for this kind of w’ork, nothing further 
has been accomplished in the matter since the 
end of 1929. 

Tlie controversy of East and West, however 
Vital to the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too purely tcclmieal for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cuss(‘d here. Its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that it affords an added intiTcst 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the modem briid- 
mgs ot British India as well as examples of the 
” master builders ” work in nearly everv native 
town and bazaar. The town of La^hkar in 
(iwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious. 
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Industrial Arts. 


The ancient industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. Tlie first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories ; and to personal 
adornment. ^ ^ , 

The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were Incorporated 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and tiieir workmanship was more varied 
Examples of work in both groups arc so uumer> 
•us, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
tlie Indian craftsman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahoraedan. The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity ; tlio latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian stvle, which was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
hinco developed features essentiallv Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
inedans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual 'J’he obvious expres- 
sion of this IS shown in the different motifs 
used for tin ii ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative imrposes ; but in that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics arc strikingly 
exhibited. Tiie keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Maliomedan, reticence, liitelleet and good taste 
The Hindus are lavish, and often iindiscrmiinat- 
ing in their employment of oniament ; tlie 
Mahomedans use more restraint In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straminu 
tlie analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles in 
Europe. In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and invention in design are marveUous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard. Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to mauy foreign influences, 
but the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas ciime from the east or the west, they 
have often been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian ciiaracter. llecognitiou 
of this fact should relieve the anxiety 
of tiiose critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
It's national character. 


Stone Work. — Carved stone work is the 
i^incipal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it range , 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist ano 
Brahmmical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A cunouB fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Homan and 
Mediffival craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India scorn to spring into existence fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers* art to another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even in 
the constructive pnnciples of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence is apparent. The keynote of Hindu 
design 18 rhythmic rather than symmetrical; 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement. In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action IS shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved dosjiite the greatest elaboration 
and detail The industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen in carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers liave been allowed 
a free hand, is niiicli more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geomctncal 
fonns were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
clfect was heightened by the Bimplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
m working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible ; w'hile won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian ongin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. The treatment of preoioui 
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biones by indiao jeweilen may bere be referred | 
to. Sir George Bird wood states that “ the In- j 
liian jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu- 1 
()u», imposing effect of dazzling variety of rich 
and brilliant colours and nothing of the purity ! 
of his gems.** This is true in a general sense ' 
and “full many a gem of purest ray serene” ' 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and pierc- i 
ing Buz although as early as the sixteenth ' 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and prc- 
Rious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Europe to be cut, many of the finest jewels 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes. Sir G. Watt has divided Indian 
stone work into three great stages or types, vtz 
(I) from the excavation of Cave Temples and | 
the construction of Buddhist topes , (2) the ' 
building of nindu Chalakcanand Jain Temples , 
(3) the Pathan and Moghul Mo8qiie‘-, tombs 
and palaces It is interesting to note that the 
Schools of Art in India have gi\en attention to 
this industry For instance the Bombay School 
of Art has to its credit a number of public 
buildings adorned by means of its student 
stone-cutters. 

Wood Work- — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
gri'at part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword It Is therefore only possible to cx>n- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
imildmgs and their decorations displayed bv 
the cojiies in stone which have been preserved 
Few If any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. lifany of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
arc masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses In Ahmedahad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturesqueness and beauty the structural 
beams, the overhanging balconies, w'lth their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, low examples were 
in use in India before Europeans Introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period. Many of tJiese were 
decorated with Inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal ; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes arc 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
witii the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe , 
and rich colour effects w'cro obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to wood work. Teak, shisham, dcodliar, sandal- 
wood ebony, walnut, jun, nira and Madras led 
wood are among the chief woods used in India 
for ornamental work. 


Metal Work. — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
Variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand ; and the 
ihapos are those which grow naturally from the 
vorking of the material with the simplest 
implements. In the technical treatment or 
biass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less nei'd 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It is 
equally true that the highest test of craftsman- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which is covered with ornament The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but Judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and e'^actness In the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met with 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed Its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose For many 
generations, ornaments of gold and sliver wore 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for massiveness 
These solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque : and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum tota of man's 
artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes these pieces — a note not present 
in the craft work of other countries. In the 
design of Iliadu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
The ornaments which bedeck the carlv sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted in the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same m design and use as similar articles 
made at the present time, tlius affording a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
' dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
;than any other. 

I Textiles. — The textile industry is the widest 
I in extent in India and is that in which her 
' craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, cast and west of 
, India have produced work equal at least 
' in stone, wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
! matched that of her weaver* in cotton and 
! wool, or excelled them in the w’eaving of silken 
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fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect ta'^te, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modem science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and Variety of texture 
no maohine>made fabrios have ever equalled 
the finest handwork of the weavers of India 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed bv the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eigJiteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
fiom the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made In Europe in the middle ages has been 
produced In India. The nearest approach 
to these Is In carpets and nigs. This art was 
introduced from Persia; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded In equalling the finest 
work of their instructors either in colour or 
design. 

Modern Conditions. ~In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials cmploved 
only a general indication of Its more striking 
characteristics has been possible. A volume 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of say one of thorn, and would leave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these branches 
of art came Into existence, were develop- 
ed and flourished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour. The processes involved had not 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such as 
1b now understood by the phrase , but were the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up expe- 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolt! 
tionised Industrial art in Europe during the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to industry In Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modern industrial 
art Not only on Its technical side is this 
so, but the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modem one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman ; the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; speciaTisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans ; the 
fttuctlon of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman ; local markets have 


been extended to serve the whole world; and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred y'lars of gradual change 
for the craftsmen of Europe fullv to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions; and 
during the greater portion of that period India 
protected bv the difficulties of transport, con- 
tinued Its immemorial practice. Fifty years 
ago this protective barrier was removed by the 
I opening of the Suez Canal, and the craftsmen 
of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown tools. 
Even before this period of Intense competition, 
observers interested in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen ; to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
patronage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation In 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different causes namely, 
to the introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of IS.'il that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and Industry togctlipr once more. Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these Institutions was accurately 
estimated In England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market of 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
Industries hv training a bodv of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and In anv style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country. It was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry, 
fo India their function was as completely mls- 
iiuderstood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion In Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. In the report of the Tndiaii Industrial 
Commission the need for some State-aided 
system of industr'al and commercial or- 
ganisation of the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic instruc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised. If, 
assistance and encouragement are given by the 
Imperial ana ' ocal Governments to the Indian 
craftsmen industrial art in India will quickly 
emerge from the cloud of depression, which has 
hung over it for a century past into the 
sunlight of prosperity. 
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The ancient monuments of India are as varied j That they possessed a well developed system 
as they are numerous. Until a few years ago, } of writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
the earliest known were the brick and stone j a thousand tablets engraved with well-executed 
erections of the Maurya period, a group of mounds | animal devices and pictographic legends in an 
at Launya Nandangarh, illustrative of the Vedic , unknown script. The method of disposal of 
funeral customs and assignable roughly to the i the dead at Mohoajo-daro is uncertain but at 
7th or 8th century B.C., and some rough stone Harappa two types of burial have been met 
walls at the ancient city of Rajagriha of about with, namely, complete burials along with 
the same period. The absence of structures of funerary pottery, and “ pot buriais.*’ Only 
an earlier period was then supposed to be due 27 of the latter have been examined and these 
to the fact that all previous architecture had | were found to contain skulls and human bones 
been of wood and had completely perished. The 1 and are seemingly fractional burials, 
recent excavations, however, at Mohenjo-daro, I This Indus Valley culture has now been traced 
m Sind and at Harappa in the Punjab, have j as far as Rupar in the Ambala District, relatively 
completely revolutionised ideas on this subject ' close to the watershed of the Sutlej 
and proved that as far back as the 3rd or 4tli | and Jumna and it is therefore highly improbable 
millennium B.C. and probably much earlier still, , that this civilization was confined to the 
India was in possession of a highly developed [ Indus Valley and there can hardly be any 
civilization with large and populous cities, reasonable doubt that future researches will 
well built houses, temiiles and public buildings , trace it into the valley of the Ganges Of the 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at ' long period of more than 2,000 years that 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and , separates the pre-historlc monuments 
Egypt. Both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa referred to above from the historic period 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super- ! of India, little or nothing is yet known but 
imposed one upon the ruins of another. there is every hope that this gap in our know- 

! ledge may be filled in by further excavations. 
The structures that have so far been exposed , From the time of the Mauryas, i.e , 3rd century 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities ' B C., the history of architecture and the forma- 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest are tivc arts of India is clear and can be traced with 
the best in style , those of the first the poorest ' relative precision The linan< i.il stringenev 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or | caused bv .he world (>( oiiomic depres‘tion caused 
shops, but there arc others which appear to I almost the suspension of excavation in these 
have been temples and one — of particularly i areas. 

massive proportions — is a large bath, surrounded 1 Monumental Pillars. — The monuments 
by fenestrated galleries and halls All were j which have come down tons from the Maurya 
Iniilt of well burnt brick anri most of them were period, include, besides the caves to be referred 
of tv'o or more storeys with staircases giving to below, the wooden palisade (4th century B.C.) 
access to the upper rooms In and around the whicli surrounded the ancient city of Batali- 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities putra (modern Tatna), and of which a Lirge 
including gold and silver jewellery, engraved section has been exposed, the rock and pillar 
seals of stone and ivory and paste copper iin- edicts of Asoka (Cirm 250 B C ), the reraains 
plemcnts and vessels, terracotta figurines and of a laigc pillared hall constructeil by the same 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted emperor at Pataliputra, a numlier of brick 
and plain. stupas and a monolithic rail which originally 

surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnath near 
These discoveries establish the existence in Benares. Altogether thirteen pilLirs of Asoka 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd arc known U'mdes the Elojihant capital 
millennia B.C. of a highly developed city life , of a 14th at Sankisa and a fragment of a 15th 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells at Benares. Ten of them bear his Inscriptions, 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage Of these the Lauriya-JSandangarh column in 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens the Ghamparan District Tirhiit, is practically 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
J nor to that prevailing in contemporary Baby the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
- Ionia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these members, viz., a Per'sepolitan bell, abacus, 
r ( ities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and %nd crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
[ It is a point of interest that the specimens of che best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
I wheat found at Mohenjo-daro resemble the burned at Saniath near Benares. The four 
I common variety grown in the Punjab to-day lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
Besides bread, their food appears to have carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
included beef, mutton, and pork, the flesh of curacy, and originally supported a wheel sym- 
1 tortoises, turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the bolizmg the law of piety preached by the 
1 Indus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among Buddha. Several pieces of tliis wheel were found 
. their domesticated animals were the humped and are now preserved in the Archmological 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull. Museum at Sarnath. Of the post-Asokan period 
the sheep, pig, dog and elephant. Besides one pillar (B.C. 150) stands to the north-east of 
gold and silver they used copper, tin, Besnagar in the Gwalior State, another in front 
bronze and lead; they were familiar with the of the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at 
; arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti- Eran in Central Provinces belonging to the 6th 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree Century A.D, All these are of stone , but there 
of proficiency in the jeweller's zud potter's arts. J is one of iron also. It is near the Qatb Minar 
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at Delhi, and an inscription on it spcak° of its Sir John Marshall's recent explorations have 
haviiis been ereeted hv a kincr eaMed Clhandra . conclusively shown, its outer easins of stone. 


ab uGini, anu an inscription on it spcaK» or its 
having been erected by a kinpt called Chandra 
Identified with Chsndragupta 11. (A.D. 375. 

413) of the Gupta dynasty. It is wonderful 
" to find the Hindus at that age forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even lu Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now." Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in th«“ 

Madras Presidency. No loss than twenty exist 
In the South Kanara District. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Miida- 
bidri, not far from INLuigalore An interesting' 
discovery was lately made (oncermng the Iron 
Pillar at Jlliar, Central India 'I'be Pillar is 
like that at ^ew Delhi om of those large sized 
products of am lent Indian im tal workers which 
have (*\(ited the admii.ition ol modem metal- 
lurgists The Pillar is now hioken m three 
pie(f's, measuring together more than 43 teet 
111 length, and there is leason to bdie\c that a 
toiirth piru* 7 te('t long has disappeared The 
(lat(‘ and iiurfiose ot the Pillai Mere nmertam 
until a re( ent dis» o\ cry whn h is of an iiis( riptioii 
ot the time of the Paramara King Uhoja ol Dhar, 

A 1) J0JK-()0, iiagUK'nts ot whnh weie tound 
in a Dhar mosqm* whuh (xuipu's tin* site ot a 
grammar school estahlishi'd by that King This 
is heJd to li\ the period ulien the i»illar was 
inad(‘ A ninth monustiTy lately brought to 
light at Kalanda the site of one of the am lent 
universities, contained 75 hron/e or copper and 
stone linages reimscmting Ihiddha and Itiahma- 
nlcal gods and goddesses Bron/e statue’s pre- 
viously found at Nalamhi had been sc'cnicd 
from a Pa la king at Bengal at the- i (‘quest ot 
Balapiitra of th(‘ Saileiidra dynasty ot Suvani- 
nadvipa (Sumatra), and it was siiimiscd that 
those statues were (‘ither made at NalanUa by 
Javanese artists or brought from .Tava The 
discovery ot the new lot ol hi on/e statue's m a 
Monastery Mhieh has nothing to do nnth the 
Sumatran king is held hnally tc» disprene' this 
ocMudusion and to show' that all the hion/e 
images diseovered at Nalanda u’crc the work 
of local mctal-easters 

Tones.— Htupas, known as dagabas in Ceylon 
and Commonly caUed Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
mark the scene of notable events in 
Bueidhist or Jama legends Though we know 
that the ancient Jamas built stupas, no sitecimcn 
ot Jaina stvpas is now extant, A notable 

structure of this kind which existed until recent and viharas or monasten^o fho'V'iY — ’'"i 
times, was the Jama stupa which stood on the I monk«r tL i®sidence of 

SanolSii Bhopal Chrlatto 

of It, a olaBB It consists of a low circular drum ' rS^ioHuded hJ 1 “ •‘hH 

Mipportiiig a hemispherical dome of less diameter ' rtharat Ihewi w.. of cells. In the latci 

Hound the drum is an open passage for circum- ' ^ the centre of the 

ambulation , and tha m ho le i.s wSd oy a 3- ffardiri ® Buddha. 

Bive stone railing with k.tlv ffatpS fa/ma iif. a cA«»<va is found without one or more 

cardinal points.* The gilL SSahy ! rfL^ThaV 

wooden 111 character, and are carved inside amP hm ®^<Jphanta near Bombay Is perhaps 

out, with elaborate sculptures. The original I ^nd is not'^earim^^fh to Stva 

Jtupa which was of brick and not morrSan I B„t by far A.D 

halt t m present dimensions, was apparently i the i cave-temple of 

erected by Asoka at the same time as his Bon- ft fV« at Ellora. 

orowiiod Pillar „e..r the south «ate, "LfL ! 


Oil sluiiii iuurisiJiiii a ri;ec;ub eApioruviiiiiB imvc 

conclusively shown, its outer casing of stone, 
the railing and the gateways were at least 150 
and 200 years later, respectively. Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
of Sarnath, Bharhut between Allahabad 
land Jubbulpore, Amravati in the Madras 
Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut has 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain shoit 
mscripDons and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stones of the Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now m the British and Madras Museums. The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
Peppe m 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with anmscnption on it was unearthed. 
The inscription, according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. If 
this interpretation is correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddlia immediately after his demise. 

Caves. — Of the rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nme-tentbs belong 
I to Western India. The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedaa, Karli, 
Kanheri, Junnar, and Nasik m the Bombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam's 
Dominions. Barabar and Nagarjuni 16 miles 
north of Gaya, and Ddayagiri and Khandagir 
p miles from Outtack in Orissa. The caves 
belong to the three principal sects into which 
^cient India was divided, inz., the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jaiuas. The earliest caves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjuni 
which were excavated bv Asoka and his grand- 
son Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhali putta Gosala 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja. 
Pitalkhora and cave No. 9 at Ajanta and 

assigned 

to JOO B.C by lergusson and Dr. Burgess. 

If 8tK)d reason to suppose from 
sir John Marshall s recent researches and 
frona epigraphic considerations that they are 
consicierably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
arc of two types — the chaityas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
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dedicated to Siva and was excavated by tlio 
ilashtrakuta king, Krishna 1, (A. D. 768), 

who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
eoilings of the upper porch of the mam shrine 
Of the Jalna oaves the earliest are at Khanda- 
gin and Udayagiri ; those of the mediseval type, 
in India Sahha at Ellora ;and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Nasik. Tlie ceilmgs of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe- 
cuted at vanous periods between 350-650 A.D 
and have elicited high praise as works of art 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
In 1866. The lost ones were again copied bv 
John Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. They were last copied 
by liUdy Hernnghara during 1909-11. Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have bei'n reproduc(*d in a volume brought out 
bv the India Society Anotiier group of caves 
where equally interesting tliough less well pre- 
served paintings exist is found at Bagh in 
Gwalior State. Those caves form the subject 
of a monograph issued by the India Society. 

Gandhara Monuments. — On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried ttupaa, among which we notice tor 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, fnercs of nude Erotes bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly efctabUsh the 
influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Sbali-li-ki-Dheri, 
which was explored in 1909, brought to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
school togotber with a reliquary casket, the 
most remaikuble bronze object of the Gandhara 

S eriod. The inscription on the casket left 110 
ouht as to the mound being the ttupa raised 
over a j)oitjon of the budy relus of Buddha bv the 
Indo Scythian king Kanishka. They were 
presented by Lord Minto*s Government to the 
Buddhisis of Burma and are now enshrined at 
Mandalay. To about the same age belong the 
^upas at Manikvala in the Punjab opened bj 
Ranjit Singh’s French Generals, Ventura anil 
Court, in 1830. Some 0 / them enntanied eoins 
of KiiiU'^liKa Their ai.is hrought to light at 
l.iMla (luiiiig tlie wiiitn <>l 1 )ut |*!o\e(l 
to he the lamest iiioiiastei \ so Mi inieaith<‘<l iii 
noitJi-AMst Jiidia III it till le n.is an niscii])t mn 
dated lu the \e.ii 134 ol an ims|»e( Jlied eia and 
Jonghh ( orrespoiiding witli the ye.ii 70 A I) 

I he lei Old IS legal (led as nnport.uit lieiaiim ol 
ini' assistanie it giM's m dating (hindhaia 
sculptiiies in v.iiious parts. 

Temples — Of this class the 
arliest examples are the Varaha temple at 
Jliansi, anotlicr temple at 
temples at Bhitaigaon in the 
uistnct of Cawnpore. and the temples at Tigowa, 
*' * 1 ” of 'vhich lielong to 

th« Period and a later one at Tigowa in 

fwo Provinces. In South India we have 

-lore examples mz Lad Khan and Durga 


temples at Aihole in Bijapur, the latter of which 
cannot be later than the eighth century A.D. 
The only common charactcnstic is flat roofs 
without spires of any kind. In other respects 
they arc entirely different and already here we 
mark the beginning of the two styles, Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian, whose differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
tury onwards. In the Indo-Aryan style, the 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in the Dravidian to the horizontal. The 
salient feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear ateeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar m Orissa, Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodlipur, and Diiwara on Mount Abu. 
One of tlip best known groups m the Dravidian 
atyle 18 that of the Mamallapuram Baths, or 
‘Seven Pagodas,’ on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. 'J'hey are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than raths. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7tb century. To th^‘ same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- 
veraro, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
I District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
I litliic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to 
j above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
j temple at Tanjore and the Snrangam temple 
near Tnchinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalukyan by Fergusson. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the liigh-storcyod spire 
18 converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan Some flne examples o! this type exist 
at Dambal, Battihah, Tilliwalli and llangal in 
Ilharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it. IS in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid 
Bclur, and Soranathpur that the style is found 
in Its full perfection. 

Inscriptions.— We now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. 3’hey have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but jinncipally on stone 
and copper The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of aljihabi^t, known 
as Brahmi and Khaioshthi, the Jattcr being eon- 
hnedtothc north-west of Jiulia. The Brahmi 
was read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modem vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kharushthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of the ancient 
xAramaic alphalK't introduced into the Punjab 
I during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A.D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One group of 
th»*8e has been engraved on rocks, and an 
other on pillars They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-cast of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Girnar in 
I Kathiawar to Dhauli 111 Orissa, from Kalsj in the 
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Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, 
lug by the way the vast extent of territory helc 
by him. The reference In hia Hock Edicts to 
tlie five contempoiarv Greek Princes, Anti<^ 
chus li. of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth is exceedingiy interesting, and fixes 
B C. 269 as the date of his coronation. Hie 
Hummindei pillar inscription, again, 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record is the 
inscrl'ption of the Besnagar pillar. Ibe pillar 
had been known for a long time but Sir John 
Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
On it. It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion 
who is described as an envoy of King Antial- 
kidas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bhagavata, which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and wa*- 
thus an Indo-Scytluan, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at the different penods the 
Inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are ' forlorn and 
blind.* 

Saracenic Architecture.— This begins in 
India with the 13th century after the per- 
maneut occupation of the Muhammadans 
Their first mosques w**re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Arhai-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Minar are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods and under 
the vanouB dynasties, imperial and Joral. The 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-nd-din 
Kliilji are typical examples. Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosques m Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Maodu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang's 
tomb, Jahaz 'Mahal and Hmdola Mahal as 
the mosf notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed theii 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the 
Important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Siktndat Shak, the Eklakhl mosque, Kadam 
Jiasui Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
trom all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what m others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. “ Of the various forms 


which the Saracenic architecture assumed/* 
says Fergusson, “that of Ahmedabad mav 
probably be considered to be the most elegant/* 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidl 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of the 
mmarsof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabt and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style is so essentially Hindu. In complete con* 
irast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adil Shahl dynasty of Blja- 
piir. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Bauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great builJing race. Their style first 
oegan to evolve it«elf during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Eumayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jehangir's time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. ** The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. *’ And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
bomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Motf Masjid in Agra Fort Is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of bis time. 

Archaeological Department.— As the arch- 
seologtcal monuments of India must attract 
the attention of all Intelhgent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archaeological Department. The work 
of this Department is primarily two-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government In these directions till 1870 when 
thev estabu'-hed the Arcfawological Purvey of 
India and entrusted It to General (afterwards 
^ir) A) dxander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archaeology. The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tncted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1 878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon alter appointed a 
conservator. Major diole, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and hi" 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters was taken by Lord Curzon’s Government, 
who established seven of the eight Archnological 
Circles that now obtain, placed them on a perma* 
nent footins and united them together under 
the control of a Director*General, provision being 
also made fox subsidising local Governments out 
of imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
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Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and leUcs 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of encient sites and 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt., O.I.B., late Dircctor>General 
ot Archeology, a pomprehenslve and systemat-ic 
campaign of repair and excavation has teen 
prosecuted, and the result of it is manifest in 
the present altered conditions of many old and 
historic btiildings and in the scientific excava- 
tlon of burled sites such as Taxlla, Patali- 
putra, Sanchi in the Bhopal State, Sarnath near 
Benares, JSTalanda in Bihar, Pharapur in Bengal 
and Nagarjunikonda in Madras and in the Indus 
Valley at Harappa In the Punjab and Mohenjo- 
ilaro in Smd. Of all these works those of most 
general interest are the Mohenjo-daro excavations, 
for here the Archaeological Department have 
unearthed remains of prehistoric cities dating 
back to 3000 B.O. and further. The Archaeologi- 
cal Survey has devoted considerable attention to 
r.ho organization and development of museums as 
toiitrcs of research and education. It maintains 


the archaeological section of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, small museums at the Taj, an^ at 
the Forts at Agra, Delhi and Lahore, the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum at New Delhi and 
has erected local museums at the excavated 
sites of Taxila, Sarnath, Nalanda, Mohanjo-daro 
and Ilarappa with the object of keeping the 
small movable antiquities recovered at these 
sites in close association with the structural 
remains to which they belong, so that they 
may be studied amid their natural surroundings 
and not lose focus and meaning by being 
transported to some distant place. 

The cpigraphical material dealt with by the 
Archseological Survey has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and in greater 
detail. The “Epigraphia Indica*’ is now in the 
21 St volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published while the 
companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions is under preparation. A volume 
ot non-Asok.in khaioshthi inscriptions was 
published two years ago. 


Indian Time. 


For many years Indian time was In a state ot 
chaotic coniusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways* and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientiUc principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
11)04, and addressed to the Loc.al Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
E suggestions for the future. The essential points 
[In this letter are indicated below : 

' “In India we have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
dines throughout India and which is 6h. 21m. 
lOs. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
i Rangoon local time is used upon the railways 
■and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 478. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation bo Greenwich time. 


“The Government of India have several time! 
; been addressed by Scientific Societies, both ii 
and in England, and urged to fall into lin( 
(With the rest of the civilised world. And nov 
I the Royal Society has once more returned to tin 
tat^back. The Committee of that Society whicl 
lauvises the Government of India upon matteri 
connected with its observatories, writes — ‘ Thi 
( tommittee think that a change from Madras timi 
!io that corresponding to a longitude exactly 6i 
^um east of Greenwich would be an improve 
ment upon the existing arrangements ; but thai 
lor luternational scientific purposes the hourlj 
ao^ sys^ making the time 6 hours in advanci 
west, and 6 hours in advance 
in the east of India would be preferable.' 


“Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous senes of civilised nations with 
cheir continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
03 Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow' the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonics and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There arc obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times diifering by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
Mon for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while it would, In all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by people generally over large part of 
India. The one greatadvantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, tnat under 
the former, the difference between local ^nd 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
I hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta, 

I But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
I than that of keening two different times on the 
' Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 
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^ It to proposed, therefore, to pot on nil the 
rallwaF and telegra^ clocks In India by 8au 
60 b. They would then represent a time 6| 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
, wonld be known as Indian Standard Time; 

and the difference between standard and local 
, , time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively: — Dibrugarh 61 8., Shillong 88 
S., Calcutta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 0 F., 
Lahore 88 F., Bombay 39 I’., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta 62 F. 

This standard time would be as mach as 64 
and 56 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Sangoon, respectively; and since the raiiwa;^ 
system of Burma is not connected witu that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely. Ban goon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma. It is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Bangoon Standard Timb as at 
present, which is 6h. 24m. 478. in advance ot 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs. which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 61 hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97** 30' E. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munioation with other countries. 


‘'Standard time will thus have bcou flaodl for rail- 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter whioh 
must be left to the local community in each 
case.** 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense ot 
bewildermrat, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study m the possibilities of human 
error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Oalcutta decided to rejbaln its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time Is ftill 
' twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing element in me Municipality brooght 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal docks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the Ist 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains Its former 
Calcutta time ; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time to universal. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The .approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the corrections 
given as below ; — 




B. 

M.| 



a 

M. 

Gibraltar . • 

.. •• 

0 

82 

Bangoon Eiver Entrance 

.. udd 

1 

85 


. . . • udd 

1 

34 

Penang 

.. BUh 

1 

39 

Karachi 

. . . . suh. 

2 

83 

Singapore 

• • »» 

8 

25 

Bombay 

, . . . „ 

1 

44 

Hongkong 

• • It 

4 

27 

Goa • ■ * * 

• • •• «t 

2 

44 

Shanghai 

• • II 

0 

84 

Point de Gallo • . 

• • . . add 

0 

12 

Yokohama • . . . • n 

• • acud 

8 

6 

Madras •• 

. . • . sithf 

5 

6 

Valparaiso 

, . stibt 

4 

40 

Calcutta 

•• •• f» 

0 

19 

Buenos Ayres , , • . 

• • add 

4 

9 

ngoon Town’’ 

. . «• (xdd 

2 

41 

Montevideo .. •• 

•• It 

0 

82 




Coinage, UTeights and Measures. 


Ai the onrreney of India is based upon the 
rapes, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
into sterling. Down to about 1878 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximatelv equal to 28., 
or one'tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Bs. l,000s£100). But 
after 1873. owing to the depieclation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India In respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the Tunee to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Bs. 15 =£1. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed in the previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2s. Instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System), 


Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained. 

' The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
^ In hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
. thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
; is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Conseqnently, according 
^ to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Bs. 1.00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
erore of rupees (Bs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1878, and as the equivalent of (about) £666.667 
after 1899. With the rupee at Is. 6d. a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,500 and a crore is equiva- 
lent to £760,000. 

Coinage. — ^Finally, it should be mentioned 
mat the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. The anna was 
^reckoned as Ud., it may now be 
gmsldered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is agi^ suiHUvldea into 12 pies, j 
▼arloos systems of weights j 
oombtoe uaffiwmity of scale j 
With immense vanattcms hd weight of units. 


The sesle used generally throughout Northern 
India, and less commonly in Madras and 
^mbay, may be thus expressed one maondsi 
40 seen, one seerssie chlttaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee) 
and the seer thus weighs 2*067 lb., and the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports. 

fietail.— For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seeis to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount of money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantitv 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 lb. for 2s., 2 seers per 
rupee=:^about) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the Ingha^ which 
varies greatly In different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed In this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed Reforms. — Indian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade cbaracteristio of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and Tillages 
were self-contained and before roads and rul- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
of corn weighs 46 lbs. in Sunderland and 240 lbs. 
in Cornwall; that the English atone weight 
represents 14 ibs. in popular estimation, but 
only 5 lbs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, but 6 ibs. for cheese. Similar 
instances are mulUpUed in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all oyer 
India* we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maonds as there are arUclet 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of aflaiia 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48t seers |n 
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Oawnpore, 40 in Muttra, 72} in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
▲fru* 00 in Moradabad, 43} in Sabaranpnr, 
50 In Barelliy, 40 In Vyzabad, 48} in Sbah- 
Jehanpnr, 61 in Onsbaoaunae. The manna 
varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 Iba. to the Factory 
fuaund of 74 lb«. 10 oz. 11 dre., the Bombay 
maund of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund m use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry.— These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied inden- 
nitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India. 
The losses to trade ansing from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to de^sing a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments liaNc made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about tbc question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer <80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful *' lead ** which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
waole question in consultation with the pro- 
wmcial Governments in 1890-1804 and vanous 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1011 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibiUty of proceeding 
by compuisory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be ! 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsoriiy applied over 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so sucress- 
fuily as a ** lead '* supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, tavotr /aire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Ehandesb District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr. Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
In this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 


I Committee of 1913.— The whole proble 
I was again brought under special consideratii 
j by the Government of India in October, 101 
when the following committee was appoint! 
to inquire into the entire subject anew • 

Mr. C. A. Silberrard {PrendeM), 

I Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Rustomji Fardoonji. 

This Committee reported, in August 191 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to 1 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain ♦hi 
The report says: — Of all such systems the 
is no doubt that the mobt widespread an jl bo 
known is that known as the Bengal or Ihdii 
Railway weights. The introduction of tb 
system involves a more or less considerab 
change of system in parts of the United Pr 
Vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbourii 
areas), pracifcally vhe whole of Madras, par 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar ar 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (Soul 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and tl 
North-West Frontier Province. Burma hJ 
at present a separate system of its own which tl 
I committee think it should be permitted \ 
retain. The systems recommended are : — 


For India. 

8 khaskhas 
8 chawalb 
8 rattis 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 
5 tolas 
16 chataks 
40 seers 

For Burma. 


= 1 chawal 
= 1 ratti 
=: 1 masha 
sr 1 tola 
£= 1 chatak 
s= 1 seer 
s 1 maund 


2 small ywes s* 1 large y we 

4 large ywes = 1 pe 

2 pes ss 1 mu 

5 pes or 2} mils s- 1 mat 

1 mat = 1 ngamu 

2 ngamus = 1 tikal [vlsi 

100 tikals = 1 peiktha c 

The tola is the tol.T of 180 grains, equal t 
the rupee weight. The vise has recently hce 
fixed at 3' 60 lbs. or 140 tolas. 


Government Action.— The Government c 
India at first approved the principles of th 
Report and left the Provincial Government 
to take action, but they passed more detailei 
orders m January, 1022. In these they again 
for the present and subject to the restriction 
Imposed by the Government of India Act an< 
the devolution rules, loft it entirely to loco 
Governments to take such action as they thinl 
ad vi.sable to standardise dry and liquid measure 
of capacity within their provinces. Slmilarlj 
they announced their dechion not to adopt all 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided ii 
favour of the standard mentioned unde 
the heading “Weights**, near the commence 
ment of this article, this having been rocom 
mended by a majority of the Weights anc 
Measures Committee and having roccivei 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern 
ments. At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislatioi 
or standardisation and stated that ** if subse 
qiiently, opinion develops strongly in favour o 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, th< 
Government of India will be prepared to under* 
take suQh legislation, but at present they oon* 
aider that any such step would be premature 
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It is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exempllfled 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Giiu-khas, Pathans, Sikhs, Eajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the diilerentiation much farther. The typical 
Inhabitants of India — the Dravidians — differ al- 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Fathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

I'he people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry lUsley (Caste, Tribe and Bace, 
Indian Census Beport, 1901 ; the Gazett(*cr of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. 1 here would 
bo eight if the Andamanese were Included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranian, represented by the 
Baloch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate . Stature above 
mean { complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and It is probably 
tills peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 


The Indo- Aryan occupying the Punjab, Baj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Bajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long ; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dra vidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Di a vidian elements. This 
l^type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, & greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of these characters, 
oxcept perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; in the lower Dravidian 
[ele^nts are more pronounced. 

fomirt in Hindustani, 

the United Provinces, in parts of Bai- 
Bihar and represented in its up- 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 


lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
Intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans; the 
stature is lower than in the latter g^oup and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo- Aryans, while the lower members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo- Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. The 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to Its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo- Aryan is to be found in tlie proportions 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, compnslng the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo- Aryan blood in the higher groups. 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Weptern Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas^ 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kuln ; the Lepchas of 
Darjeehng and Sikkim the Limbus, Mtirmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically fiat; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chora Nagpur. Its most 
charncteiistic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably tiie original type of the population 
j of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean ; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black : hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head 
long : nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
fiat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest- clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vlndhyas to Caie 
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Oottorln. On the east and the west of the deposit wldoh Is hete treated as Bravidlan tbes« ' 
peninsular area the domain of the Dra vidian is t]^ieal ohamcterlstlos tend to thin and disap^ 
eonterminous with the Obats, while farther north pear, but even among them traces of the origlaid 
It reaches on one side to the AravaUis, and on stock survive in varying degrees. 

^he other to the BAjmahal Hills. Where the The areas occupied by these various types do 
original characteristics have been unchanged by not admit of being denned as sharply as they 
contact with Indo- Aryan or Mongoloid people, must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive, melt into each other insensibly : and althoufm 
Labour is the blr^right of the pure Dra vidian at the close of a day's Journey from one ethnic 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of tract to another, an observer whose attention 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern had been directed to the subject would realise 
Bengal or doing scavenger's work in the streets clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of Calcutta, Bangoon and Singapore, he is of the people had undergone an appredablo 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, his change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
squat figure, and the negro-like proportion of what particular stage in his progress she traa#^ 
Ml nose. In the upper strata of the vast social formation had taken place. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

The progress of urbanisation in India — If Ireland 50.8 per cent, in Canada 58.7 per cent, 
there has been any progress at all — has been in the U. S. A. 56.2 per cent, and in England 
v?ry slow during the past thirty years, the and Wales 80 per cent, 
whole increase being a little more than one per 

cent. The percentage of the urban population The greatest degree of growth has been in the 
to the totalis only 11, which however shows an number of towns with a population of from 
Increase of 0.8 iier cent, since the last census, 20,000 to 50,000, the total population of which 
due partly to the natural increase of the pre- is now nearly double that of towns of 50,000 to 
existing urban population and partly to migra- 100,000. All classes of towns have increased 
tion from rural areas. The percentage of urban in population, except those with populations 
population ranges from 3 4 in Assam to 22.6 of between 5,000 and 10,000 and those having 
in Bombay which is the most urbanised of the under 5,000, Thus the large industrial and 
major provinces. Compared to this, the urban semi-industrial towns have benefltted at the 
population in France is 49 per cent., in Northern expense of the smaller towns. 


DISTBIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OP TOWNS ACCORDING TO SIZE 
AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 



1931. 

1921. 

I 

Percentage of. total 
Populatloii. 


Places. 

Population 

Places. 

Population 

’31 

’21 

’ll I 

’01 

'91 

Total Population 

699,406 

352,837,778 

687,081 

318,942,480 

300 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Rural Areas 

696,831 

31 3,852,351 

685,065 

286,467,204 

89 

89 8 

90 6 

90.1 

90.5 

Urban Areas 

2,575 

38,985,427 

2,316 

32,475,276 

11 

10 2 

9 4 

9.9 

9.5 

Towns having 100,000 






and over 

Towns having 60,000 to 

381 

9,674,082 

35 

8,211,704 

2.7 

2 6 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

100,000 

65 

4,572,113 

54 

3,517,749 

1.3 

1 1 

.9 

1.2 

1.1 

Towns having 20,000 to 




1 



60,000 

208 

8,091,288 

200 

6,968,794 

2 3 

1 9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

Towns having 10,000 to 







20,000 

543 

7,449,402 

451 

6,220,889 

2 1 

1.9 

2^ 

2.2 

1.9 

Towns having 6,000 to 






10,000 

Towns having under 

987 

6,992,832 

! 885 

6,223,011 

2 

2 

1.9 

2 

2.1 

6,000 

674 

2,205,760 

' 691 

2,333,129 

6 

! .7 

.6 

.6 



Migratiim. — Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 730,546 were enumerated as born 
In other parts of the world. Of these 595,078 
are of Asiatic birth, 118,089 of European birth 
and 17,379 others. The emigration from India 
is approximately 2 5 million, the balance of 
migration being against India. 

Nearly all of these migrants arc resident in 
other parts of the British Empire. There are 
about 165,500 Indians in the Union of South 
Africa, of whom 142,979 are found in Natal. 
There are 26,759 in Kenya ; the other overseas 
ludian GOrnmuiUtiCS in ordcT of Siije mo Mauri- 


tius 268,870, Trinidad and Tobago 138,667, 
British Guiana 130,640, Fiji 75,117 and much 
smaller numbers in Tanganyika, Jamaica, 
Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong Kong There are 
about 11,000 Indians scattered in numbers of 
under 2,000 in various other parts of the British 
Empire and probably about 9,000 in the British 
Isles. The total number of Indians In the 
Empire outside India Is 2,300,000. Outside the 
Empire there are about 100,000 Indians, 26,Qo5 
in the Dutch Bast Indies, 35,000 in Dutch 
Guiana, 7,600 in Madagascar and smaller nuiu- 
hers In Portuguese East Africa, the U, S, A,i 
Persia, awd other countries, 




Changes in ’Poptitaiim. ' ^ ' '30 , ; 



muOMS TOTAL MALB FBMALB fiURAL URBAN LITERATE 

POPULATION POfHJLAT/pN POPULAR^ POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION^ 
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The Peoples of India. 


RELIGIONS. 


The subject ol religion is severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it is coloured bv 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. As a matter of fart, Br. Hutton, 
the Commissioner for the latest census, refers 
to an excess of zeal on the part of al parties 
to register as many adherents as possible in view, 
of the possibihty of a communal franchise based 
on the census returns. “ So high did feeling 
run over the return of religion in the Timjab”, 
he says, “that disputes as to whether a man 
was Adi Dharmi (Adlierent of the original leli- 


gion) or Sikh added to a number of affrays and 
at least to one homicide. Speaking broadly, 
of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 
3 follow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 
tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most piobably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enumciated totals of the Indian religious 
are set out in tiie following table : — 


Eeliglon. 

Actual 
number 
in 1921. 
(OOO's 
omitted.) | 

1 Proportion 
per 

10,000 of 
population in 
1921. 

Variation 
per cent. 
(Increase -1- 
Decrease — ). 
1911-1921. 

Hindu 

! 239,105 

6,824 

-HO-4 

Arya 

468 

15 

-f92l 

Sikh 

4,336 

124 

+ 33-9 

Jam 

1,252 

36 

+ 6-2 

Buddhist 

12,787 

365 

+ 10-ft 

Iranian IZoroastrian (Parsi)] 

no 

3 

7*8 

Musalman 

77,678 

2,216 

+ 13 

Christian 

6,297 

179 

-i-32-6 

Jew 

24 

1 

-f 10*9 

Primitive (Tribal) 

8,280 

236 

— 15*3 

Miscellaneous (MinorEeligions and religions not returned) 

571 

16 

-b 3,072- 6 


A feature of the above table is easily tiie large 
Increase iji the number of those returned as 
“miscellaneous’’. This is explained by the 
fact that the latest cemsus gioiipiul all those 
who returned their religion as Adi-Hindu, 
Adi-Bravida, etc., under “ miscellaneous”. 

The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 i^r cent, of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Kajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the Horth-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
32 per cent, of tiie population of Assam, 15 per 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, 
in H yderabad . The Buddhists are almost entire! y 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent, 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jams in Eajputana, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
B.eligion8 are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


Burma, Madras, llajputana. Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, ^^ngal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

Christians. — The Chiistian community now 
nuiuberH just 6i millions of iK‘rson8 in India 
or 1 79 per cent, of the population. This 
constitutes an inciease of 32 5 pei cent over the 
last I'l'iisiis of which 20 pm cent is ascrib(*d to 
c.onvcrsH»ns (lining tlu‘ decade 1921-3J Nearly 
00 per cent ol Chiistians an* n'turned from the 
Madias Presidency and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim ,35 jx'isoiis in every ],000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and as large a proportion as 27 iH*r cent, in 
Cochin and 31.5 per cent, in Travancorc. lilse- 
whi'rc the Christians aic scattered over the 
largei Provinces and States ol India, the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th in Burma and on that of 26th 
in India. The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 862,837,778, ciz., British Terri- 
torv 271,526,933 and Indian States 81,810,845 
giving an increase of 24,070,742 in British 
Territory and 9,224,556 in Indian States. 

The foliowing table shows the percentage 
Of variation in the country’s population at the 


last two censuses and in the last 50 years : — 


— 

1921 

to 

1931. 

1911 

to 

1921. 

1881 

to 

1931. 

Whole India , . 

-flO.6 

4-1.2 

4-89.0 

Provinces 

4-10.0 

4-1.3 

4-36.8 

States . . 

4-12.8 

4-1.0 

4-46.6 
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Population of Pnnctpal Towns, 
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AGE AND SEX. 

The iahle below shows the distribution of 10,000 males and females of the Indian 
population by 10-yeaily ase groups at the last two censuses — 


Age-gioup. 

1931. 

1921. 

Males j 

F('- 

males. 

Mali's 

Fe- 

males 

0—10 

2,802 

2,889 

2,673 

2,810 

10—20 . 1 

2,08(5 

2,062 i 

2,087 

J ,896 

20—30 

1,768 

1 ,856 

1 ,640 

1,766 

30—40 

1,431 

1,351 

1,401 

1,398 


The mean age in India is only 02, as 
against dO (i in Kuglaud and Wal(‘s Tin* rab* 
of iiilant inoitality in India in tlie decade 
shows an appreciabh' reduction on the, 
late of the picvious decade, even if allowance 


Ago-groui), 

1931 

1921. 






Males 1 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 1 

Fe- 

males 

40—50 

968 

801 

1,013 

967 

50—60 

561 

545 

6J9 

606 

60—70 

269 

281 

347 

377 

70 and o^er. 

115 

125 

160 

180 

Mean age 

23 2 

22 8 

24.8 

24 7 


be made for the he.ivy moitahty ot tlu' influenza 
\o,ws It IS in the towns that the highest 
infantile moit.ihtv is found. T’Ik' table below 
shows the rates fioiu 1025 to 1030 foi picsidency 
towns and certain provincial i apitals. 


INFANTlbli .MOHTALrry RATKS J’JiR 1,000 LlVJMUllTHS DURINU. 


City 1 

1925 

192(5 

1927 

1928 

1920. 

1930. 

Bombay 

357 

255 

310 

31 4 

301 

1 

Calcutta 

326 

372 

340 

276 

259 

! 208 

M.iclias 

279 

282 

240 

289 

259 

240 

Rangoon 

; 352 

320 

294 

311 

321 

278 

Lucknow . . 

2(50 

287 

256 

301 

269 

329 

Lahore 

222 

241 

201 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur 

258 

302 

254 

299 

291 

270 

Dellii 

183 

2.58 

201 

210 

259 

199 


Special causes contribute to the high inoit«ility 
of infants in India. 

Owing to the custom of eaily maniage, co- 
habitation and child-biith commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the, piimitive and insanitary 
methods ot inidwifeiy, seriously allects the 
hcaltli and vitality of tlie, mother and thiough 
hei of thi> i,hild. If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of chiid-biith, it is exposed to the 
daiigc'rs of d(*ath in tlie e.iily months of hie 
ivom iliarrluea or dysenteiy. According to the 
kxeeiitive Health Olhcei of Bombay city, by 
Jill the gre.itt'i number ot infantile deaths are 
due to infantile, debility and malformation, 
incliKlmg premature biitli, respiratory diseases 
eoming next, thou couvulsions, then dianhma 
and enteritis. 

.Sex Ratio. — The Ilgures of the population 
or India by s(‘xes, as reeoided by tlie latest 
nsus, show a further contniuation of tlie steady 
tail in the proportion of females to males that 


has iK'en going on since the iM'gmumg of this 
eentuiy. This shortage ot females is charac- 
teristic of the population ot India as compared 
to that ot mo.st European countries. The 
female infant is deflmtely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at biith is probably 
neutialised in infancy by compaiatnc neglect 
and m .wloleseenec by the strain ot bearing 
childieii too (*arly ami too often. A good deal 
of locmit woik on sex latios has huided to tho 
view tli.it an inrii'ase iii masculinity K an indi- 
e.itiou ot deelimng population, but tins is not 
the case m India as a wiiole. The all-Iiidia 
latio IS 901 females jicr 1,000 males for Muslims 
.uid 951 females per 1,000 males for Hindus. 
The only provinces in which there is actually 
an excess of women over men aie Madras and 
Bihai and Oiissa, though the Conti al Tiovinces 
can be added if Berar be excluded. Where 
females .iu‘ in exet'ss, the exei'ss is still most 
maiked m the lowei cash's and does not always 
extend to the higher. Among tlie aboriginal 
tribes, liowe\ei“ the numbeis of the two sexes 
aic appioximately equal. 
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Marriage. — The eahject of polygamy has 
been ctlscnssed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The custom of polyandry is 
recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of tlie Himalayas and in parts 
of soutli India . It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Hashniir 
whore the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 

The table Ixilow shows the p<‘rcenta«e foi 
each sex oi iiiairicd iK'rsoiis wlio arc under the 
age ol 3 5 years . 

Number per 1,000 o/^ofai ww/rfed wlu) are uwkr 
J.') years. 


Pioviiices, et<!. j 

Males. 

Females. 

India 

65 7 

357 3 

Burma . . 

3 8 

6 7 

India Piopei . . 

68 0 

361 8 

Hindus 

73 1 

164 1 

Muslims 

69,4 

374.3 

Jains 

32.5 

108 3 

Tribal . . 

49 6 

93 3 

Sikhs . . 

26 9 

74 6 

Christians 

15 4 

43 3 


Widows and Remarriage.- Infant man lage 
natuially involves infant widowliood, a feature 
oi no signifieanee when* leiiiarn.ige is allowed, 
but of serious im]K)rtanee wheie it is not. 
Widows aiiumg Hindus nutnbeied just iindei 
two millions in 1933 ; but tlu' genoiul ratio of 
widows has decreased as conipaied with 1921. 
In tlie 1921 census there were 3 75 widows 
in every 1,000 females, a liguic which had fallen 
in 1931 to 165. It is, however, Jams and 


SOCIAL AND 

Literacy. — The number of persons in India 
literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply. 

Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
is at present not very high in comparison with 
countries in the west Nmety-flve out of every 
1,000 of the population arc now literate, as 
against 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
a century ago. Burma leads the provinces in 
the matter of literacy ; for in that province 
literacy, even if not of a very high order, is a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the immas- 
tt^ries of which almost cwuy Bunnan village 
has at least one. Cochin, Travanoore and 
Baroda follow Burma m the older of literacy. 
Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid growth 


Hindus who place an effective ban on widow 
remarriage, and in both these communities 
the total ratio of widows has fallen ; Jain widows 
In 1031 were 253 per 1,000 females, but in 1931 
only 221, and the 1921 figure of 191 widows in 
every 1,000 Hindu females has fallen to 169 in 
1031. On the other hand , there has already been 
a very ri*markablo incr(‘a8e in child widows 
particularly under the age of 5 years, which can 
be attributed to the rush of marriages anticipa- 
tory to the (!hild Marrbige Kestraiut Act, a 
rush wliicli it is to be feared will contribute 
laige Tuiinbeis of young widows to the figures 
ot the 1941 eeiisiis unless there is before then 
a very pronouneed change ot attitude towards 
widow lenianiago in Hindu society gcneially. 
In every tlmuhaiui Hindu wonien there are still 
169 widowed, 22 of wliom aie undei thiity years 
of age and over a quartei ot tliose under 20, 
In spite of rt'forimst movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, th(;y aie still uneommon 
enough to attract attention in Indian papers 
whcnevei tliey take place. 


Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000 
of all religions 


Age. 

1981. 

1921. 

All ages 

155 

175 

0~5 

1 

1 

5-10 

5 

5 

10—15 

30 

17 

15—20 

.34 

41 

20—30 

i 78 

92 

80- 40 

212 

212 

40—60 

507 

494 

60 and over . . 

802 

814 


9MIC CONDITIONS. 

in population aud in spite ot having started with 
a very liigh latio, has been able to do more than 
keep pace with that growth 

Literacy is much moi e prevalent in towns than 
In the country, as both the need for, and the 
opportunities of, acquiring it arc greater. An 
analysis of the population of the cities shows 
that 348 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females are literate, while the corresponding 
figures for literacy in English in towns are 1,473 
males and 434 females. 

The country taken as a whole, female literacy 
is cemparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala. Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Truvaneoro only a little less, while Malitbar has 
nearly one to every three, Coorg a Uttlo less 
than oiu‘ to every three, Baroda a little fewer 
and Mysore one to everj^ five. Besides Uua 
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difficulty, still felt very strongly in most pro- 
vinces, of getting good women teachers, one of 
tiie most serious obstacles to the spread of 
fomale education is the early age of marriage, 
which causes girls to be taken from school 
iK'fore they have reached oven the standard of 
the primary school leaving certificate. 

Treated in communal or religious groups, the| 
greatest progress has lieen made by Sikhs,! 
Jains, Muslims and Hindus, in that order, but 
the leading literate communities are the Parsls, 
Jews, Burmans, Jains and Christians. The 
following table analyses the position of the 
Indian communities in respect of literacy : — 


Bcligion. 

Numlier 
I)cr 1,000 
who arc 
literate. 

All religions (India) ' 

95 

Hindus 

84 

Siklhs 

91 

Jains 

353 

Buddhists . . ... 

90 

Zoroastriams (Parsis) . 

791 

Muslims ... 

04 

Christians 

279 

Jews 

416 

Tribnl 

7 

Othei s 

19 


English Language."Tiih'raoy in Kngliah 
langii.ig(' IS still less in India and is confined 
mostly to the town-dwelling population. Two 


hundred and twelve out of (‘very 10,000 males 
and 28 out of ev(*ry 1 0,000 females are literate 
In English, and both scxc's taken togi^thcr 123 
out of 10,000. Viewed in relation to the various 
religions and communities, the figures are as 
follow : — 


Religion. 

Number 
per 10,000 
aged 5 
and overs 
who are 
literate in 
English. 

All religions (India) 

123 

Hindus 

113 

Sikhs 

151 

Jains . . . . 

306 

Buddhists 

119 

Zoroastrians (P.iisis) 

5,041 

Muslims 

92 

(Jhiibtians 

919 

Jews . . 

2,636 

Tribal 

4 

Others 

28 


Teriitoiially, Cochin State h'ads in literacy 
in English with .‘107 ix't 10,000 , Coorg follows 
with 238, Jkuigal (211) and Travancore (158) 
coming next 

Languages. — In the whole Indian Empire 
225 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been sopaiaiely considered. 


The principal languages arc given in the following .statement •— 



T(»tal niimlicr of si>eakt‘rs 
(0(M)’.s omith'd.) 


Numis'i iK*i 10,000, 
oJ total jjopulation. 

Language. 

1031 

1921. 

Males. 

Females. 


Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Wcsh'rn Hindi 

37,743 

33,804 

50,210 

46,504 

2,090 

1,990 

Btuigali 

27,517 

25,952 

25,239 

24,055 

1,52.3 

1,527 

IMugu 

13,201 

1.3,083 

11,874 

11,727 

7.36 

770 

Marathi 

10,573 

10,317 

9,296 

9,095 

585 

607 

Tamil 

10,073 

10,339 

9,284 

9,496 

558 

608 

Punjabi . . ] . 

8,799 

7,040 

8,961 

7,272 

487 

414 

llajasthani 

7,271 

6,627 

6,656 

6,025 

403 

390 

Kanarese . . [ .* 

5,600 

6,516 

5,253 

6,121 

315 

325 

Oriya 

5,485 

5,709 

4,952 

5,192 

304 

836 

Gujerati . . | ’ 

6,610 

5,240 

4,967 

4,585 

311 

308 

Burmese , . 

4,332 

4,522 

4,135 

4,288 

240 

266 

Malayalam ‘ ‘ [ 

Lahuda (or Western 

4,533 

4,605 

3,736 

3,762 

257 

271 

Punjabi) .. .. 

4,603 

3,963 

3,050 

2,602 

255 { 

2 8 
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The necessity of a common medium of con- f central India. In their pure forms these four 
vepsation and intercourse, which has given rise languages may be scientifically distinct ; but 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- this is not the popular view. There is a common 
meiit of tribal languages, has formed the subject element in the main languages of northern and 


of a considerable amount of discussion and 
suggestion during the last decade and a good 
deal has been written on the possibility of a 
lingua franca for India. The c()mbined speakers 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably 
exceed in number the strength of any other 
individual language in India, and if we add to 
these two languages Bihari and Kajasthani. 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- 
turned under that name in the census schedules. 


central India which renders their speakers, with- 
out any great conscious change in their speech, 
mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
common basis already forms an approach to 
a lingua franca over a large part of India 

Infirmities. — Theke are classes under four 
main heads — insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
the number of persons suffering from each 


we get well over lUO millions of speakers of infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities 1 proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
and cover a very large area of northern and ( tion 


Infirmity. 

1 Number afflicted with ratio per hundred thousand 

1 OF THE POIpULATION. 


I 1921. 

1911. 

1 1901. 

1 1891. 

1881. 

Insane 

Deaf-mutes 

Blind 

liepers 

120,304 

34 

230,895 

66 

601,370 

172 

147,911 

42 

88,305 

60 

479,637 
152 
102, .513 

82 

81 ,006 

26 

199,891 

64 

443,653 

142 

109,094 

35 

1 66,205 

23 ' 
153,168 

52 

S':;, 104 
121 
97,340 

33 

74,279 

27 

196,861 1 

75 

458,868 

167 

126,244 

46 

81,132 

35 

197,215 

86 

626,748 

229 

131,968 

57 

Total . . 


800,099 

272 

! 833,644 
267 

670,817 

229 

8.56,252 

315 

937,06.3 

407 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of tiie people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of tlie afflicted 
In the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, raanv of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to 267. I’ho increase In ratio as w(‘ll 
as in numbers since then is attributed to 
increased accuracy of cniiincratjon. 

Occupation.— It is a well known fact that the 
niajoritv of the people in India live on agiicul- 
ture The latest census puts down the numljcr 
of those engaged in the (‘xploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 103,300,000, while tliose 
engaged in industry numbci 15,400,000. Thus 
alxnit 67 per cent of the country’s workers 
are employed in the former and 10 per cent 
in th(‘ latter. This does not, however, mean 
that all the 1 03 millions are land-owners. Kights 
in land in India are oomplleutiHl and involved 
to a degree, incredible to persons familiar only 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe. 


Jk'tween the man who (uiltivates [land and the 
man wlio nominally owns it there arc often a 
numlK'r of iiitei mediate holders of some interest 
or other in tiie produce ot th(‘ land If a enra- 
parison is made iK'tweim the* area of land under 
eiops and the number of agiieultnrists actually 
engaged in cultivation in Jhitish India, it is 
that for eadi agi leulturist there aic 2 9 acres 
of cropped land of which 0 65 of an aeie is 
iriigated The cultivation of special crops 
occupies iindei two per cent of the populations 
eoneeined in pasture and agrienltiiie,the gieater 
pait of whom are engaged in the production of 
tea. FoTi'btiy employs fowci than sp<‘eial 
cultivation 

In re<*<*i)t years there has been an increase in 
the number ol peojile living on the production 
and tr.msTnission of physical force, that is, 
heat, light, eleetrieity, motive ]>ower, etc. Silk 
spmuiiig and weaving, manufaetuie ot ehemieal 
plod lilts, and the manufaetuii' ol tobaeeo have 
pioved nioie pojiulai than hefori*. Transport 
by road has attraih-d more men, while the use 
of water for internal transpoit has decreased, 
harliours being used more fieely for exti'rnal 
transport hy sea About five million persons 
are engaged iii oiganmecl industry. 

]t IS noti'Woiihy that l(*ss than one million 
people, who man, the aimy, the Navy, the 
air force, th(‘ police, thQ services, etc., manage 
the administiutlon of tins vast country; in 
other woids, 350 odd millions are ruled liy one 
million servants of the state. 

Theie has of late been increasing unemploy- 
ment, espi'cially among the educated classes. 
An athmipt to inclnde these* in the last census 
1ms not met with siieeess, Imt it is significant 
that gTJMlnati'R of Miulras T^nivorsity join the 
police department on Rs. 10 p(*r mensem and 
are held foriimate in getting oven that. 



The History of India in Outline. 


No history of India can be proportionate 
and thd briefest summaiy must suffer from the 
lame defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
tustory of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not malce good, though It makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India : and, though the labours of 
modern geographers and archceologists have been 
amazingly fruitful. It cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion Into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
There are, for example, to this day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on the shores of a highly improbable sea **; and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful statc- 
luciits equally difficult of ri'conciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Furanas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Fandu. Bcceut excavations by tiic 
Archceological Department in the Indus Valley 
at Harappa m the Punjab, hut more particularly 
at Moheujo Daro in Sind, carry us back even 
further. They have uncovered sites of cities 
bearing the marks and containing the relics of a 
high civilisation stated by the Department to be 
Sumerian. The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excited the 
greatest interest in scientific circles throughout 
the world, but the general critic omits several of 
those remote centuries and takes 600 B.C., or 
thereabouts as his starting point. At that time 
much of the country was covered with foiest, but 
the Aryan races, who had entered India from the 
north, had established in parts a form of civiliza- 
tion far superior to that of the aboriginal savages 
and to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders. In like manner 
the Dravidian invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at ii much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz- 
forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
IB authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 

IX It was in, or near, this power- 

ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
'tfi King of Magadha, 

bimbisara by name, was the friend and patron 
®wddha. The King mentioned 
contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
B.C.) who annexed the 
formed from his conquest 
^ which paid as tribute the 

about one million sterling. De- 
become pos- 

until the Invasion of Alexander in n^^ R.C. 


Alexander the Great. 

That ffrpiit soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
in the previous year and had captured Aornos, 
on the Upper Indus. In the spring of 826 he 
crossed the river at Ohind, received the sub- 
mission of the King of Tazila, and marched 
against Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the rivers Hydaspea (Jhelum) and 
Akeslnes (Cbenab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Kavl. But at the Biver Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexander wai 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to ths sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Mckran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Nearchus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months m Indui and left beliind him officers 
to cairy on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered : but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successors were obliged 
to lea. VO the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellcnized. 


The leader of the revolt against Alexanders 
generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an illegitimate member of the Boyal 
Family of Magadha. He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he is said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops in the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B.C.) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, the modem Patna and 
Bankipore. Of Chandragupta’s court and ad- 
ministration a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the liistory 
compiled by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus. His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B.C. when ho was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Asoka f269 — 231 B.C.) who 
recorded the events of his reign in numerous 
mscnptioTia. This king, in an unusually 
bloody war, added to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern Circars) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddliism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms The consequences of the con- 
version of Asoka were amazing. He was nqt 
intolerant of oth^r religions; and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his “ children 
But he initiated measures for tlie propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that ** Buddhism” 
whi U had hitherto been a men ly local sect in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religious of the world — the 
gr^test, probably, it measured by the number 
of adherents. This is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered ; this it is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only In the hi«torv of India, but 
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in that of the world.** The wording of hie 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it Is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on in the rnlne 
of his palace may throw yet more light on his 
character and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even during his 
reign there had been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India; where the inde- 
pendent kingdoms of Bactria and Parthia had 
been formed, and subsequent to it there were 
freouent Greek raids Into India. The Greeks 
in Bactria. however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chl horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A.D., also ousted the Indo-Parthlan kings 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India. 

The first of these Yueh-chl kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphlses II (A.D. 85—125), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
power eastward as far as Benares. His son 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. He greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capita). Under him the 
power of the Hushan clan of the Yueh-chi 
reached its zenith and did not begin to decay 
until the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, 
** one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man.** 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early In the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance. Its founder was a local 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A.D. 326, was a king of 
the gr^test distinction. His aim of subduing 
all India was not Indeed fulfilled but ho was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of! 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- , 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the | 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule ofj 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distln-' 
gulshed and la commemorated in an inscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrhn Fa-hien 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane- 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia — and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A. D. 606, 
capable of consolidating an Empire. This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambaia, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda. 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet *' felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
m turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial.** Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese ** Master of the Law,** Hluen I'slang 
by name, Harsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India ; on his 


death in 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged; 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 


The Andhras and Hajputs. 

In the meantime in Southern India the 
Andhras had attahied to great prosperity aud 
carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Borne,' as well as with the East* 
Their domination ended in the fifth century 
A.D. and a number ot new dimasttes, of whlob 
the Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear. The Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
tlie fortunes of the Southern dynasties are so 
involved, and in many cases so little known; 
that to recount them briefly Is impossible. 
Few names of note stand oat from the record 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam; 
of the rise of which an account is given below. 
In fact the history of medieeval India Is singu- 
larly devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty. In the absence 
of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from it; 
ancient capitals fell Into ruins from which In 
some cases they have not even yet been dis- 
turbed, and the aborigines and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab. 
It is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
cbuial period that one must look. And tbq 
greatest event — if a alow process may be call- 
ed an event — of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans; 
Ksbattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, and the 
i formation of the new division of pure and im- 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations. t5ut this social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
! in the country who were outside it. The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
I Rajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattrl- 
I yas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared In 
the 8th century and spread, from their twcK> 
original homes In Rajputana and Oudh, into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting olam 
and binding them together with a commoii 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- 
dom which exercised an influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
other kingdom of Importance was that of 
Kanaui— in the Doab and Southern Oadb— • 
which still retained some of the power to whicl} 
reached in the days of Harrfia, and of 
which the renown extended to China and 
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With the end of the period of anarchy, the 
ilitlcal history of India centres round the 
Eiiputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
iiiarat, another held Maiwa, another (the 
lauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
the capital, ^and bo on. Kanauj fell into 
le hands of the Bathors (clrc 1040 A.D.) and 
le dynasty then founded by that branch of 
le Gaharwars of Benares became one of (he 
ost famous in India. Later in the same 
ntury the Chauhans wore united, and by 
bS one of them could boast that he had coo- 
iiered all the country from the Vindhyas to the 
imalayas, Including Delhi already a fortress 
hundred years old. The sen of this con- 
acror was Prithwi BaJ, the champion of the 
Indus against the Mahomedans. W’lth his 
Qdth in battle (1102) ends the golden age of 
lo new civilization that had been evolved out 
[ chaos; and of the greatness of that age 
i^re IS a splendid memorial in the temples 
ad forts of the Bajput states and in the two 
rest philosophical systems of Sankaraeharya 
linth century) and Bamanuja (twelfth cen- 
iry). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
[’hieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
.uddhism, which survived only In Magadha at 
ne time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
poedily disappeared there before the new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 


I In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1396- 
1 1418)^ the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
, India was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror Taimur. It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, .under 
I Sikandar Jjodi, began to recover. His son, 
i Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Ddhi, 
in 1526, and there was then established in 
India the Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomedan dynasties that bad ruled 
in capital other than Delhi up to this date 
were of comparative unimportance, tbou^ 
some great men appeared among tiiem. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as Well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmani dynasty made names foi themselves 
especially in the long wars they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
Its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
also was Add Khan, a Turk, who founded (1400) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shahis. It was 
one of hiB successors who crushed the Vijaya* 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 


The wave of Mahomedan invaders that 
ventuaUy swept over the country first touched 
adia, in Sind, less tnan a hundred years after 
le death of tne Prophet in 632. But the 
rst real contact was in the tenth century 
rhen a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
d a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Landahar. A descendant of his, Mahmud 
)6?-1030) made repeated raids Into the heart 
f India, captunng places so far apart as 
flultan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath in 
Cathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
• part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
ule was not established until the end of the 
welfth century, by which time, from the little 
erritory of Ghor, there iiad arisen one Mahomed 
Ihori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ng from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal, 
’rithwi Ba), the Cbauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Vjmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
lefeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
ivas himself defeated in the following year, 
tfahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
mverned by satraps, was split up into what 
S[ere practically independent sovereignties, 
□f these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
D^lhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
u remembered by the great mosque he 
built near the modern Delhi. Between his 
I'kat of the Mughals, which began lo 
1526, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings, stand out with distinction. One of these 
, Ala-ud-dbi (1296*1 816), whose many ex- 
peuitioM to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator. Another was Flroz 
Tughlaq, whose admlnis- 
many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abafcatlon, in confusion. 


The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modern times it be- 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
century saw the first European settlements in 
India, it will be convenient hero to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire. How Babar 
gained Deliil has already been told. His son, 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by Sher Khan, au A^han of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1545, 
The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king- 
dom. When Humayun died (1556) bis eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Neibudda had bowed to his 
authority and he subsequently entered the 
Dcccan and captured Ahmednagar. This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for hla 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His son, Jehangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan; 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buildings — the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace of 
'Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore, 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu* 
pled with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnifloence 
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and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Maiial, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjld at Delhi. The 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658. 
Tills Emperor’s rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years* struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deccan wno, under the leadership of Shivaji, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. B is bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but ho was unable to hold his 
many conquests, and on his death (1707) the 
Empire, lor which b:s three sous were fighting 
could not be held together. Internal disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continued daring 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1789 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who earned all before 
hipi. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intriguers recom- 
menced and the Maiathas began to make the 
most of the opportunity offered to them by 
puppet rulers at Delhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the 
history of Mahomedan India. Emperors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the I9th century, but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 


European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to Tndia in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a gicat Empire 
In the East. That idea was soon realized, for 
from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Viceroys in 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque — laid the 
foundations of a great Empire and of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken in 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day in the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of churches and forts on the 
shores of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with which the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate their 
religion and to ihe care they took to defend 
their settlements. There were great soldiers 
and great missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cuuha, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in tlie latter. But 
the glory of Empire loses sometiiing of its 
lustre when it has to be paid for, and tlie con- 
stant dram of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on ttieir 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
most intolerable. Tlie ]unction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 to 1640, 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was unequal to the task of competing 
in the East with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but tlie soventeentli century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 


wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their olvi- 
tlsation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands. 

The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factories in India 
were founded oolv after Portuguese and Dutch 
position had b’len ove<‘come, notably in the 
sea fight off Swally (Suvali) in 1612. The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important English foothold in tlie 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, including Fort St. George, Madras; 
(1640) and Hughli (1651). In the history 
of these early years of British enterprise in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark ; it also illustrates the weak- 
ness of tlie Portuguese at that date, since in 
return the King of England undertook to pro- 
tect the Portuguese m India against their 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch. Cromwell; 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s right to trade in the East; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Slvaji and by tbe general 
disorder prevalent in India. Accordingly, in 
1686, the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 

such a largo revenue as may be the foam 

dation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzeb. The 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not bs 
laid by Job Charnock until after a humiliat- 
ing peace liad been concluded with that 
Emperor, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
the Company found Itself in England, there 
was little chance of any iinincdiate change for 
the better. The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some vears peaceful development followed ; 
tliough Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from the pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas, 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta, 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out from 
England, and rebellions like that led by 
Keigwin In Bombay threatened to stifie the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was in this respect peculiarly fortunate ; the 
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threatened by that ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cea^e 
building fortifications. They refused ana 
ho inarched against them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to their ships and 
made off down the river, the rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known the 
“Black Hole.” From this small and stifling 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who was at Madras, 
immediately sailed lor Calcutta with Adinirial 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), ani, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chandema- 
gore. The Nawab 8ira]-ud-Daula then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab’s host of over 
50,000. The lemlb was the historic battle of 
Plassey (June 23) in which Clive, after hesi- 
tating on the course to be pursued, routed 
_ _ the Nawab. Mir Jafar was put on the throne 

become independent of Delhi and was divided at Mursbldabad, and the price of this honour 
into three large States— Hyderabad, Tanjore, was put at £2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
snd Mysore — and a number of petty states to tne Company of the land round Calcutta 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these now known as the District of the twenty-tour 
Stati's Dupleix, when Governor of Pondichcr- Parganas. In the year after Plassey, Clive 
ry, had intervened with success, and when was appointed Go\crnor of Bengal and m 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, tliat capacity sent troops against the French 
under La Bouidoniiais (1746) Dupleix wished m Madras and in person led a force against 
to hand It over to the Nawab of Arcot — a the Oudh army that was threatening Mir 
deputy of the Nizam’s who ruled in the Car- .lafnr, in each case with success. From 1760 
natic. The French, however, kept Madias, to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it. Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in bis 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored Madras place. This ruler moved his capital to 
to the English. The fighting had shown the Monghyr, organized an army, and began to 
Indian powers the value of European troops, intrigue witli the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
and this was again shown in the next French soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence and the first shots fired by his followers were 
of Arcot. Tills war arose from Dupleix sup- the signal for a general rising in Bengal, 
porting candidates for the disputed succcs- About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepo\ s 
Bions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the were massacred, but his trained regiments 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- were defeated at Gheria and Oodeynullali, and 
nees. One of Duplclx’s officers, the Marquis Mir Kasim sought iirotection from the Nawab 
de Jiussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into of Oudh. But In 1764, after quisling a sepoy 
his pay the army which had established his mutiny m his own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
power, and in return the Northern Circars, leaders from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the Munro defeated the joint forces of Shah Alam, 
French. This territory, however, was cap- tlie Muglial Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
tured bv the English m the seven years’ war m the battle of Buxur. In 1765 Clivo (now 
(1756-63). Dupleix had by then been re- Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor; 
called to France. Lally, who had been sent “Two landmarks stand out in his policy. First, 
w the English out of India, captured he sought the sulistance, although not the 

rort St. David and invested Madras. But name, of teintonal power, under the fiction 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Byre) Coote of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrender coud, he desired to purify the Company's 
Ox Pondicherry and Gingee put an end to tlie service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
French ambitions of Empire in Southern India, guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
rondichcrry passed more than once fioin the sources. In lUiither respect were his plans 
one nation to the other before settling down carried out by his immediate successors. But 
10 its present existcncd as a French colony in our efforts towards a sound administration 
miniature. tins second Governorship of Clive 

as our military supremacy dates from his vie- 
Battle of Plassey. tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left India, 

„ in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 

English were fighting the third Northern India and had set up a system of 
ln*^r South they became luvolved Govenmunt in Bengal by which the English 

noMi *** Bengal, where Siraj-ud- received the revenues and maintained the 

acceded to power. The head- army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
quarters of the English at Calcutta were in the Nawab, The performance of his se^ 


ing list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
ungicr to Hastings and Baffles, contains 
lany names of men who proved them- 
jlvcs good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, 
le finest Empire-builders the world has 
nown. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
[iad(' of course. But the schemes of the 
Imperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
udi»n trade were not much more successful 
han those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Iwcdcn, and Bussia. By the French, who 
ounded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
yas achieved, as will be seen from the 
ollowing outline of the development of 
British rule. 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
France in 1744, the French had su'iuiicd a 
in Southern India, which had 
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cond tafdc, tbe puriflcatitoii of the Company*!! 
service, was hotly opposed but carried out. 
He died hi 1774 by his own hand, the House 
ot Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that ite did render 
** 0Wlt and meritorious services to bis country.** 
Warren Hastings. 

Tbe dual system of government that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
Was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of tbe fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun- 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revenue collection, greatly im- 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of Justice and some sem- 
blance of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Oovemor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1775 
be was the first Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and tbe 
forceK contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in the trial of Kuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges. But there is much more 
for which his administration is Justly famous. 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states. 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to tbe 
Kawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Rohlllas, who were intriguing with the 
Marathas. In Western India ho found himself 
committed to the two Maratha wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that be sent over made amends, by the con- 
nucst of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
^ disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South-— 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1760) to what is known as the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder Ali 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Hyder Ali he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Byre Coote. Hyder 
All died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was bade with his son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. He was succeeded 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-03) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal Jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 
Judicature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service 
be separated the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge f and organized tbe ** writers ** 


and ** merchants ** of the Company into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his Intro- 
duction, on orders ,lrom England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (See article 
on Land JEtevenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
ill the submission of Tipu Saltan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Cfivil Servant, succeeded L.ord Comwallifr, and, 
in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French in general, and **the Corsican** 
in particular, were the enemy most to he 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up bis duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
in Asia by placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started byob- 
fcalnlng from the Nawab of Oudh th« cession of 
large tracts of territory In ilea of payment; 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the Intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall ol 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona; 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhla of Gwalior; 
Hoikar of ludore and the Baja of Nagpur— 
bad still to be brought into the British 
not. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Hoikar, lied to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Basscin which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindliia and the Baja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. In this 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by his victories of 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Aligad, 
and Laswarl. Later opeiations, such as Colo- 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India, 
were less foitunate. The great acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that the Couit oi Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
secoud time to make peace at any price. He, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India; 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until tbe arrival of a stronger 
ruler, Lord Minto. He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. His foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as be opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded, a treaty with Eanjit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the loyal ally of the British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, tbe EngUsb, under Geaeral 
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Ochteriony. were successful and the Treaty of 
Sasanli (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same year he made prepa* 
rations for the last Maxatha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con« 
duct of the Findaris, gangs of Pathan or Rohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
be collected for this purpose destroyed the Bm- 
dans, annexed the dommions of the rebellious 
pcsbwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States: 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1828, all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per- 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore, Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years* rule (1823-28) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bharatpur. The former opera- 
tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de- 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces. The capture of Blmratpur by 
Lord Combcrmere (1 826) wiped out the 
repulse which General Lake had received 
there twenty yeais earlier. A disputed success- 
ion on this occasion led to the British inter- 
vention. 


Social fieform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bcntinck, was the next Govenior-Generai. 
Ris epitaph by Macaulay, says : ** He abo- 
lished cruel rites; he effaced humiliating 
distinctions ; he gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion ; ills constant study was 
to elevate the intoUcctiial and moral 
character of the nations committed to hfs 
charge.” 


Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most uniiopular 
at the time, but were eclipsed by the acts he 
took for the abolition of Nafi, or widow-burn- 
ing, and the suppression — with the help of 
Captain Sieoman— of the professional here- 
, ditar y assassins known as Thaifi. In 1832 he 
annexed Gachar, and, two years later, Coorg. 

I The incompetence of the ruler of Mysoie forced 
him to take that State also under British ad- 
ministration— where it remamed until 1881. 
^is rule was marked in other ways by the des- 
l patch of the first steamship tliat made the ms- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
advocates of instruction in English 
▼emaoulare. Lord William Bentinck 
^ (1835) with his programme of reforms 

nnflnisl^d. The now Charter Act of 1838 had 
^ to 6 close the commercial business of 
enmhaslzod their position as 
rulers of an Indian Empire in trust for the 
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as the legislation of the country, was placed v 
in the bands of the Governor-General In 
Council, and authority was given to create a 
Presidency of Agra. Before his retirement Ben* 
tinck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (1834), thus marking the pro- 

?re8s of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
774 became the first Governor-General of Fort 
William. Sir Charles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord William 
Bentinck, and during bis short tenure of 
office carried into execution his pred6ce88or*8 
measures for giving entire liberty to 
the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

With the api)ointmeDt of Lord Anckland as 
Governor-General (1836-42) tliere began a new 
era of war and conquest. Before leaving 
London he announced tliat he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of ” promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
Inga of good Government and happiness to 
millions in India ; ** but bis administration wa« 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in Its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India. The first Afghan war was under- 
taken partly to counter the Russian advance 
in Central -Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object wag easily attained (1889) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of tl\e British. In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macuaghten suffered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed. The British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two months* delay he led his army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the dcptli of winter. 38etween Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
at tile hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city. Lord Ellen borough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott. 
advancing from Kandahar, captnred Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). The 
bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the |ari- 
Boners rescued, and the army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne. The drama ended 
With a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
Ellen borough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of 
Ohsznl. 


Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellenborough's other wars — the c6tt- 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior— Were 
followed by his recall, and the appointment 
of Sir Henry (1st Lord) Hardinge to be Gover- 
nor-General. A soldier Governor-General WM 
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ot streDRth was imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Sikhs. Ranjit Singh, the founder of the Sikb 
Kingdom, had died in 1 839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier. He left no son capable of ruling, 
and the khalsa, or central council of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure Its strength 
with the British sepoys. The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and FeJ Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-in -Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three Weeks four pitched battles were 
fought — at Mudki. Ferozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was not annexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuleep Singn was 
recognized as Hajah ; Alajor Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of llegency, at Lahore; the JuUun- 
dnr Doab was added to British territory; the 
Sikh army was limited ; and a British force 
WC.S sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf ot 
the child ll'ijah. Lord Ilardmge returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by 
Lord Dalhousie, the grt'atest of Indian 
proconsuls. 

Dalhousie had only been in India a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out 
In the attack on the Sikh position at ChJIlan- 
wala th** British lost 2.400 othcers and men 
besides four guns and the colours of three regi- 
ments ; but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing S:r Charles I^apier as ! 
Commander-iu-Chicf, Lord Gough had re- 
stored bis reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikb army. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), its pacifica- 
tion being so well carried out, under the two 1 
Lawrences that on the outbr^'ak of the Mutiny } 
eight year.s later it remained not only quiet but 
loyal. In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
Ill-treatment of British merchants in Rangoon. 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war. Bri- 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousie’s tenure of 
office. His “ doctrine of lapse” by which 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continued misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
Into practice in the cases of Satara, Jhansi, and 
Nagpur (which last-named State became the 
Central Provmces) where the rulers died with- 
out leaving male heirs. Oudh was annexed 
on account of its misrule. Dalhousie left 
many other marks on India. He reformed 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed the great Ganges canal. Ue also 
detached the Government of Bengal from the 
charge of the Governor-General, and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India. 
Finally, in education he laid down the lines 


of a department of public instruction and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors. It was his mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resign.ation, was by many critics 
in England attributed to his passion for 
change. 

Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
In 1856, and in the following year the sejioys 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the 
valley of tho Ganges from Delhi to Patna rose 
in rebellion. The causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, but are probably to 
be found in the unrest W'hich followed tho pro- 
gress of English civiluation ; in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued ; in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership; and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater shade in the 
government of the country. Added to this, 
there was m the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 

1 Finally th('re was the story — not devoid of 
I truth— that the cartridges for the now Enfield 
I rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
I unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Dalhonsle's wafnlr gs, beh w the number he 
considered essential for safety. On May 10 
the sepoys at Meerut rose In mutiny, cut down 
a lew Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
that centre the mutmy spread through the 
North- Westeni Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates 
who armed tho Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained for tho moat 
part true to their colours. In Central India, 
the contingents of some of the great chiefs 
joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kepr. 
loyal by the influence of its minister, Sir Salar 
Jung. 

The interest of the war centres round D dht, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though in other jilaces 
massacres and fighting occurred. The siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied the Ridge outside the town. Barnard 
died of cholera early in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his place, was obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson. 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab. In the meantime the 
rebel force in Delhi was constantly added to 
by the arrival of new bodies of mutineers, 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy ; 
cholera and sunstroke carried off mr.ny victims 
on the Ridge ; and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom 1,060 wera 
Europeans. The arrival of siege guns made 
it possible to advance the batteries on Septem- 
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bcr 8, and by the 13th a breach was made. | 
On the following day three columns were led i 
to the assault, a fourth being held in reserve. 
Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate, blown in by 1 
Home and Salkeld, Col. Campbell led his men and | 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, bad only secured a 
foothold in the city. Six days’ street fighting 
followed and Dellii was won ; but the gallant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a 
storming party. Bahadur Shah was taken 
prisoner, and his two sons were shot by Captain 
Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sepovs mutinied on June 27 
and found in ^’ana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Peshwa, a willing leader in spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. There a European 
force ot 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
ron-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on tiio guarantee of the Nana 
tliat they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allal:abad. Tliey were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of tticir wives and children and 
tlie women being mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well jutt 
before Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardslup*. 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was itself Invested, and^the garrison was 
not finally delivered until Sir Cohn Campbell 
arrived in November. Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
filially reduced, and in Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansi — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantia 
Topi. 

Transfer to the Crown. 


perity will be our strength, in tlieir content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward.” Peace was proclaimed in July 
1859, and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
went on tour in the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the “ policy of lapse ” was at an end. 
A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyaltv. 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor-General's Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
year. High Courts of Judicature were constt- 
tntod. To deal with the increased debt of 
India Mr. James Wilson was sent from England 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax, 
license duty, and State paper currency. The 
(aicM of oflico had broken down the Viceroy’s 
licaltli Ills suet essor, liord Elgin, h\ed only 
a few months after Ins arrival in India, 
and wa'i succeeded bv Sir John (after- 
wards Lori) Lawrence, the “ saviour of the 
Punjab.” 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
system, and ot reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
.'*iple that in tlie Bengal army the proportion 
j of EurepLans to Jiiaians in the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and in the 
! Madras and Bomliay armies one to three : the 
' .iitillery was to lx almost wnolly Europeans. 
I Phi rj-organisation was carried out In spite of 
, financial uittlculiies and tne saddling of Indian 
' revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
, with which India had no direct concern ; but 
■ operations in Bhutan were all the d^ain made 
I on the army in India while the ro-organismg 
j process was being carried on. Two sevdlPe 
famines — m Orissa (1806) and Bundclkhand 
! and Upper Hindustan (1868-9)— occurred, while 
! Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 


1 down the principle for the first time in Indian 
With the end of the mutiny there began a I history, that tne ollicer*! of the Government 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out- i would be held personally respoiifaiblo for taking 
set by the Act for the Better Government of j every possible means to avert death by starva- 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- tion. He also created the Iriigation Bepart- 
from the Company to the Crown, ment under Col, (Sir Richard) Strachey. Two 
J>y t^hat Act India was to be governed bv, and commernal crises of the time have to bo noted. 
In the name of, the Sovereign through a St*crc- One seiiously threatened the tea industry in . 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen Bengal. 'I’he other was the consequence of 
members. At the same time the Governor- the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
ucneral received the title of Viceroy. The j tion that took place in Bombay during the 
European troops of the Company, numbering years of prosperity tor the Indian cotton in- 
anout 24,000 officers and men were — greatly dustry caused by the American Civil War. 
resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the i The, ” Share Mania,” however, did no perma 
ihA the Indian Navy was abo- nciit harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 

iisned. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 1 on the otlior hand, largely responsible for the 
•imounced in Durbar at Allahabad that Queen series of splendid buildings begun in that city 
assumed the Government of India, during the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere, 
foi a policy of justice and religious Sir John Lawrence retired in 1869, having 

roieration. A principle already enunciated passed through every grade of the service, from 
in me Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and an Ashistant .Magistracy to the Viceroyalty. 

®^®ry race or creed, were to be admitted Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created ao 
RATv as possible to those offices in the Queen’e Agricultural Department and introduced the 
Thr®? wj. which they might be qualified, system of Provincial Finance, thus fosterUui 
iue aim of the Government was to be the bene- the Impulse to local self-government. He also 
01 all her subjects in India—” Xn their pros- laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
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duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo- 
lish the Inter-provlnclal customs lines. Un- 
happily his vast schemes for the development 
ol the country by extending communications 
of every kind were not carried out to the full 
by him, for he was murdered in the convict 
settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872 
Lord Northbrook (Vicerov 1872-6) had to exer- 
cise his abilities chiefly in the province of 
finance. A severe famine which thioatened 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully warded 
off by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma. The follow- 
ing year was notable for the deposition of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda for mis-govemment, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII). The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure tc 
those with whom he had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown. Tlie Pnnee of Wales 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to iho British Kaj, and further en- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
held on January 1st, 1877, on the famous Kidge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India. The Viceroy of that time, 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difiAculty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, In 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known. The most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rupees were spent 
in Importing grain ; but the loss of life was 
estimated at 61 millions. At this time 
also Afghan affairs once more became 
prominent. 

Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher All, was found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with hib 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes — the Khyber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolan — and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher All 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Gavagnari, who liad been 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further oper- 
ations wore thus necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed. In spite of Sir D. Stewart's 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender. Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows’ 
brigade at Malwand, and invested Kandahar. 
He was routed In turn by Sir P. Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 
1901.' 

In the meantime Lord Lytton liad resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government. Lord Ripon's 


administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
government which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
Jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans In India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
In 1884. Other reforms were the re-establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
Instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties. Lord Dufferin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs : one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and bis* in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. Tlie expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was 
exiled to Ratnagiri, where he died on 16th 
December 1916. His dominions of Upper 
Burma were annexed to British India on the 
1st of January, 1886. 

The Russian Menace. 

Of greater Importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia. Tliesc preparations, which cost 

over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be* 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeb, 
during the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 
War was averted, but the Fenjdeh Incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more ; it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need. That offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nised. Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Gomman- > 
der-in-Chief in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve 
lakliB. 

On the North-Eastern Frontier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of bis escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort ignomlniously retreated. This dlt* 
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grace to Britiab arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated. Hani^ur was occupied by British 
troops and the government o{ the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
Laiisdowne’s t-erm of office was distinguished 
by several other events such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act, 
1802 ), which increased the size of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials in them : legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus: and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of silver (1898). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Ils. 2i crores, due to the fall in ex- 
change. (In 1805 the rupee fell as low as 
If. Id.) To meet this the old five per cent, im 
poit duties were relmposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods: and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The re-organisa- 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral — which had 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was lieaiegcd and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
alter the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohinands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khybei Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tirah campaign) In which 40,000 
troops were employed, and over 1,000 officers 
and men had been lost. Tills was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the senous and widespread 
famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance In 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the 
appearance hi the vernacular press of 
seditious articles which made it necessary 
to make more stringent the law dealing with 
such writings. 


Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Gurzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal. 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end ; but plague Increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it wore returned at over one nullion. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Gurzon 
flirccted his attention, onlv a few can be men- 
tioned here : some indeed claim that his great- 
est Mprk in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was m fact the general 
P‘'jring up of the administration v/hich he 
acnicvod by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work. He had at once 
1 ? attention to the North-West Fron- 

tier. the British garrisons beyond our boun- 
gradually withdrawn and replaced 
SL* and British forces were con- 

centrated In British territory behind them as 
a support, attempt was made to check 


the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
Shears he only spent a quarter of a million upon 
repressive measures and only found It necessary 
to institute one blockade (against the Mahsud 
Waziris) is the justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought. In 1901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber^ 
Eurram, Tochl, and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. Tliat year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-Bussian and anti-British, 
It became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai Lam.a abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor. 

In his first year of office Lord Gurzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at li. 4d., 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere : chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
the goveiaing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lenders, and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
of the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Oommander-in-Chief) by the re-armament 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 
port service. In bis relations with the Feuda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Gurzon emphasized their 
])ositioi) as partners in administration, and he 
founded tlie Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 th(* British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903. In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few moutbs but was re-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office. Lord Ampthlll, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Qangctic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and piolongetf 
criticism. In 1005 Lord Gurzon resigned, 
being un.ibJo to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the ro-adjustment of relations 
between the Army headquaxters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Government. Lord Gurzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Ixord Minto succeeded, for the uprest Wh|qh 
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had lonj? been noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful. 
But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, viz : — 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditions 
Meetings Act, and a (Irinunal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. Concurrently with 
these legislative measures steps were taken to 
extend representative institutions. In 3907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed foi the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Council. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 earned this policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting llie legislative councils and conft'rnng 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay 
were enlarged by the addition of an Indian 
mom her. 

AS regards foreign policy, Lord Mmto’s 
Viccroyalcy was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia 
of an agreement on questions Iikolv to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries in 
Asia generally, and in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-West Frontier, 
against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands ; 
and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off Maskat and in the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to check the 
traffic in arras through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lord) Hardingc was appointed to 
succeed Lord Minto in 1910. Uis first year in 
India was marked by the visit to India of the 
Ring Emperor and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. From theie 
they proceeded to Delhi where, in the most 
magnificent durhar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation was proclaimed and various boons, in- 
cluding an annual grant of 60 lakhs for popular 
education, were announced. At the same cere- 
mony His Majestj announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi; the 
reunion of the two Bcngals under a Governor- 
In-Council; the formation of a new Lieutenant- 
Governorship for Behar, Ohota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Cawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahome- 
dans and a not in Cawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life. Of those present at the riot, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Viceroy before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Excellency was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that 
was acceptable to the local and other 
Mqhopiedans, 


Still more serious trouble occurred In Septem- 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge-Budge among a 
number of Sikh emigrants returned from Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed 
in two conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that 
the "Ghadr" conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany. 

India after the War. 

Post-war India has a strange and baffling 
history. In 1919 Knglii-hmcn troubled little 
about affairs in the East : they were engrossed by 
the settlement of peace and the refusal of the 
United States cither to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles or to join the League of Nations. 
In 1930, however, the eyes not only of the 
British Empire but of the entire world were set 
upon India, when Mr. Gandhi and his followers 
for the second time attempted to make the 
non-co-operation movf'iiient effective. 

Ideas rule the world. India had participated 
in the “ war to end war”. It was a war waged 
m defenee of Belgium and it ended In a peace 
ostensibly proclaiming the sanctity of' national 
aspirations throughout the woild. For the sake 
of nationalism tlie structure of Europe had been 
broken into fragments. What then was to be 
India’s share in the spoils of peace ? The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Relorms did not satisfy 
extremist opinion. They were the result of an 
agreed policy at home, and an agreed policy 
meant concessions to reactionary opinion. 

The Montagu-Clielmsford Reforms worked, 
and in some Provinces they w'orked well. Be- 
cause they worked well, it was never possible 
to withhold reforms. Because experieneo le- 
vealed their shortcomings, it was imperative 
that greater reforms should be made. Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto expressly denied that 
their reforms allowed Parliamentary institutions. 
Yet the logical conclusion of these reforms was 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which definitely 
established Parliamentary institutions, and that 
report prepared the way to Dominion Status. 
Ten years after the war we find the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi woikiiig by diffeicnt methods for 
the same end. 

Yet to one living through those fevered years 
the issues were not always clear. Mahomedan 
and Hindu aspirations did not always coincide. 
The evil mischances that persuaded Turkey to 
associate with the Central Powers in the 
European War sorely tried Mahomedan loyalty. 
The Khilafatist movement assumed great propor- 
tions ; and the consequence was war ; for King 
Amanullah, who had just ascended the throne ol 
Afghanistan, believed that India was in open 
revolt. He decided, therefore, to invade the 
country. The Afghan War was unfortunately 
a prolonged campaign, and increased the sense 
of post-war exhaustion in this country. A few 
years later King Amanullah visited India on an 
errand of peace. His country had entered the 
comity of nations, and he would tour Europe as an 
enhghtened monarch. In 1928 he returned to 
his country, which, however, he was destined 
soon to leave. The pace of his reforms had been 
too rapid for his country. Ho abdicated in 
favour of his brother Inayatullah, who abdicated 
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himself a few hours later. Tt was not until 
General Nadir Khan was elected King in the 
summer of 1929 that peace came to the unhappy 
land ; but the keenness with which India followed 
the progress of the revolution showed how 
closely were the fortunes of the two countries 

associated. 

The appointment of Lord Reading to be 
Viceroy in 1921 was a landmark in Indian 
history. Throughout his tenure of oflice there 
was opposition and disorder. The Duke of 
Connaught came to open the new council ; and 
the Swarajists did their utmost to boycott the 
visit. The Prince of Wales came a year later 
on a non-politieal visit; but his arrival in 
Bombay was the signal for severe rioting. 


was Dominion Status, but Invited representatives 
of India to a Hound Table Conference in London : 
he stood where the moderates and half the 
Congress had stood two years before. Mean- 
while, Congress became still more extremist. 
In January 1929, Mr. Gandhi announced that 
il India was not given Dominion Status within 
a year, he would lead the campaign for Indepen- 
dence. He kept his word, and the Lahore 
Congress of December 1929, under the guidance 
of Pandit .Tawhailal Nehru rather than Mr. 
Gandhi, voted in favour of Independence. 


The new struggle began in earnest in March, 
1930. Mr. Gandhi first decided to break the Salt 
Jiaws. He made an imposing march from 
Ahnicdabad to the coast, where he ceremoniously 
Mr. Gandhi’s weapons of attack were boycott ' manufactured salt that could not be taxed, 
and the wearing of Khaddar. KMddar. as ! Non-co-operation was in full swing. For a 
an Induin cloth, weakened the importation of I sbprt time Bombay was virtuallv a Congress 
loieign cloth. The boycott was directed not , City. Thcie were numerous arrests 
onl\ against British goods, but against the entire I Tlie Staluiory Coinmmsion incaTiwliiJo pul)- 
machinory of Government. In 1923 Lord j j,;.!,, ,1 iK ippoit, but it mt t ^\lth Molcnt 
Heading’s _ certification doubled the Salt-'J axy , ,,t„ ncv\ mIkmuc to fou'siilt 

thus showing that the IjCgislative Assembly had ' iixinn opimon on constitution.il ipfoinis Mas 
no real control over finance. The rcsponsibili- 1 (^volxcd m tfx' hliapc nt ii Hound 'I’.iblo t'ou- 
tics of the Assembly wcic few. Since the j p icm cto Minch i^'pii Mmt.ilncs oi Ih itisii India, 
Goveinment could override its decisions its ' the rndian States and t lie lirilish paitics M^cre 
decisions became irresponsible. In the Pro* 1 mvitcd The Princes, at fiist, assumed the 
Vinces, however, there was loss irresponsibility, I lead. a’ho\ stood for a Federal Government 
and consequently the members of the Legislative , in which the States and British India should 
Councils were often the al’iea of Government i be partners. At once the extremists, who had 
But it took time loi Indian opinion to realise | intended tj ignore the Conference, shovv'ed the 
that the Legislative Councils, however imperfect, keenest concern. The Conference, despite all 
were the instruments of order and good govern- ovil prognostications, represented the voice of 
ment. Some years later, the boycott bioke indu. 

down. Mr. C. 11. Das, one of Mr Gandhi’s chief ^ i , 

lieutenants, decided to associate with theLegisla- , I'cl.iuarv 1931 the Hound Table Confidence 
turc — ostensibly to destroy the reforms, but ! |bMegates returned to India on the undcr^tand- 
actually because he and many others had grown | tliere was to be a seeoml Hound Table 

tired of a policy of mere negation. The downfall ; b' London, but that meanwhile 
ot non-co-operation M^as further signalled by { ^eitain pioblemSj sucli as that of sfpar.ate com- 
the election of a great Swarajist, Mr. V. J. Patel, i etorates, were to be M^oikcd out, among 

to be President of the Legislative Assembly- -an ! first thing thi'y did 

oflBce which he held until the summer of 1030 ; their return M’as to attempt to perMiade 
^ ^ -r 1 1, I Congress to call off the Civil Disobedience 

When Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Heading Movement and participate in the Conference, 
in 1926, the prospects of peace Improved. It Congress, however, were in bitter in ood ; many 
was ordained by Statute that a Comrnission local committees even did their best to prevent 
should examine the Indian Heforms within ten the decennial census in Februarv from being an 
ye.ys of the inception of the Gowrnment of accurate index to the state ot the population. 

both the British Government'. 'I'liojc were a number of fevensli coutirenres 
and the Government of India agreed that the between Lord Irwin, Mr. Gandhi, and Sir Tej 
Commission should be appointed as early as 'Bahadur Sapru Mr. Gandhi and other pro- 
possible. Accordingly, in the autumn, it was 1 minent Congress loaders were released from 
announced that Sir John Simon and other mem- „,isoii siiccially to confer with Government 
bersof Parliament should bo members of a officials .md the conferences M^erc conducted in 
Commission. Their appoint- ' a fucndlv and informal fashion. The upshot 


ment was the occasion of a new outburst. 
Neither Mr. Gandhi’s followers nor the moderates 
would support the Commission. It was to be 
boycotted from the start. The chief complaint 
was that all the members of the Commission 
were Europeans. The Congress party, and even 
moderates, demanded in its place a Hound 
1 able Conference and the promise, if not the 
rinimodiato offer, of Dominion Status. The 
ooycott, however, was not very effective. One 
iby one the Provincial Councils degided to co- 
with the Simon Commission ; the Legisla- 
alone among the Legisla- 
consistently for boycott. Yet It is 
before the Simon Commission 
report, the Viceroy not only 
pnounced that tbe goal of Government in India 


was the .Signing of the Irwin-Gandhi Pact at 
Delhi in March which pro vicl ed '^nthc one hand 
fur Congic&s to call off the civil disobedience 
movement, the no-tax campaign, the boycott of 
British goods, and other cognate activities, and 
on the otlier band for Government to extend an 
amnesty to political piisoners, to jicrmit the 
manufacture of salt on the coast, and make a 
number of similar concessions. 

When in April Lord Willingdon arrived in 
India to take up his duties as Viceroy and 
Governor-General, Lord Irwin left the country 
amid manv tributes to his statesmanship. Lord 
Willingdon's first few months were spent in 
preparing the way for the second Hound Table 
Conference y the opening of which uas fixed 
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November. At first Congress refused to partici- 
pate, alleging that Government had broken the 
Irwin-Oandhl agreement, but after much waver- 
ing Hr. Gandhi set sail for England at the end of 
August. The Conference almost broken down 
over the communal problem. Mr. Gandhi was 
frankly dissatisfied and landed in India on 
December 28 hinting at a renewal of the civil 
disobedience campaign. Early in January 1932 
the struggle began again. Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress leaders were imprisoned. 

The Viceroy soon made it clear that there 
could be no compromise with those who were 
determined to persist in a fresh campaign of 
civil disobedl(‘IIe(^ and pioclaimed his dotemim.'i- 
tion to use to the lull the resources of the St.»te 
in fighting and defeating a movement which 
would otherwise remain a jicrpetual menace 
to orderly Government and individual liberty. 
His Excellency’s policy quickly met with success. 
The arrest of the principal leaders of the campaign 
was followed up with the Imjirisonment afh'r 
trial of over 30,000 followers of the Congress. 
The special Ordinances devised to deal with the 
menace were renewed for another six months, 
being replaced at the end of the year by more 
permanent legislation which the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State endorsed, 
the former by a surprisingly good majority. All 
the Provincial Councils passed complemou- 
tnry legislation embodying Ordinance regula- 
tions to suit local conditions. Thus by the end 
of the year the Ordinances had ceased to exist, 
their place being taken by legislation for a 
limited period. Nothing showed the rally of 
the country against civil disobedience bettei 
than these measures. 

The economic position of the country continued 
to be abnormal throughout the year and 
Government refused to contemplate any relaxa- 
tion of that stem policy of rigorous economy 
in public expenditure outlined in 1931. The 
success of that policy was refii'cfced in the 
budget of 1933-84, though public opinion in 
the country was disappointed with the absence 
of any relief from taxation, particularly in view 
of the partial restoration of the cut in the salaries 
of the Services. An outstanding feature of 
the year was the rapid improvement in India’s 
credit notwithstanding the economic stre-ss. 
Government floated tliree loans, one in sterling 
and two in rupees, of the total amount of Hs. 58 
crores. The last of these was oversubscribed 
in about four hours though it gave a return 
of only 61 per cent. Government also succeeded 
In substantially reducing their floating debt. 

An event of great Importance during the 
year was the tariff agreement between India 
and Great Britain at the Ottawa Conference. 
In the entirely new circumstances created by 
the departure of the British Government from 
the old policy of universal free trade and by 
the substitution for it of a tariff coupled with 
the grant of preference to countries, the Govern- 
ment of India were invited to send a delegation 
to the Imperial Conference primarily to consider 
and discuss with representatives of Great Britain 
the question whether it would bo in the interests 
of both countries to enter into a tariff agreement 
involving the reciprocal grant of preferences 
to each other's products. In the negotiations 
and disenssiQUB W^iic^i took place first in London 


and subsequently at Ottawa the Indian delega- 
tion to the Conference headed by Sir Atu 
Chatterjee were given the freest possible hand 
and the agreement which they concluded embo- 
dies only such measures as are in the best 
interests of India. After prolonged discussion 
It was endorsed by the Central Legislature. 

Discussions relating to the future constitution 
of India were in progress throughout the year. 
Tile piibliration of what is known as Communal 
Award marked a new stage in the task of 
devising a suitalile maebmerv foi the governance 
of India The award settled llic propf>rtion 
of r'^piesental-ioii in the country s legislaturi'S 
foi various (ominunitK's and s|mm'i:i 1 interi'sta. 
In November the tliiid Bound Table (’onlereneo 
met in Ixmdou, the session lasting till the end 
of the year. 

The year 1933 saw the publication of the White 
Paper embodying the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government for constitutional advance in 
India (See Bound ’J’abJe Coiifeienee Chapter) 
It served to thrust India into the loiefront 
of British polities At no other period jicrhajis 
in recent times has India figured so largely in 
Britain, which was flooded by die-hard 
propaganda against “the danger of loreing 
democracy down the throats of the dumb millions 
of India ” 

With the complete stultification of the Congress 
following tlie collapse of civil disobedience, and 
the shifting of interest to London where ^ho 
Joint I’arliamentary Committee was m session 
examining the White Paper, political activity 
in the country was at a standstill. To make ui) 
for this there was a great ujiheaval in the social 
sphere. The plight of the depressed classes 
(called Harijans by Mr. Gandhi) attracted much 
attention, thanks to the aggressive measures 
adopted by Mr. Gandhi, his two fasts, release 
from jail and whirlwind tour of the country. 
Although there was much orthodox opposition 
to the admission of uhtou<,hables into caste 
temples and other dcmonstrational aspects of 
the uplift movement, the upper classes’ con- 
science was roused to activity and directed to- 
wards the amelioration of the general eondition 
of the untouchables 

For the first time in history, Mount Everett 
was coiuiiicred from the air. An aeroplane 
expedition financed by Lady Houston achieved 
this marvel which, apart from its spectacular 
nature, is believed to be of great scientific value. 
A climbmg expedition which followed, however, 
had to abandon the attempt owing to unkind 
weather. 

India’s increasing status among the nations of 
the world was exemplified by the privilege 
accorded to her of negotiating direct with a 
Foreign Power (.Tapan) for a commercial treaty. 
To meet the stifling competition from Jajian, 
India decided to cancel the most-favoured- 
nation treatment to Japan, whereupon the latter 
retaliated by placmg a boycott on Indian cotton. 
The tug-of-war ended as the result of a series 
of conversations at Simla and DcUii between 
representatives of the Indian and Japanese 
Governments. Bcmally important was the visit 
paid by a delegation from Lancashire, which 
also was productive of an agreement with 
Bombay millowners for the regulation of 
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and avoidance of cut*throat competition — ^an 
agreement which was later ratified by the Indian 
legislatute. 

The good will engendered by this (T,ccs*Mody) 
pact was followed np and an Jndo-Britlsh trade 
agroeniont was concluded in 1934. The oi)cration 
of this and the Ottawa Agreements helped 
Indian commerce and industry by facilitating 
the exchange of commodities and merchandise 
between India and Britam and other parts of 
the Empire. A policy of economic n-itlonalism 
began to be adopted by almost all European 
countries which imposed exchange and quota 
restrictions on foreign imports As a result 
of this Indian exports to Italy, Germany, 
Houmania and Turkey suflFcred a great deal. 

ITevo^heless India turned the corner and 
at the time of writing seems within sight of 
economic revival, if not prosiicrity The bmiget 
for 1934-35 actually showed a surplus after 
allowing for the lull restoration ot salary cuts 
and a slight r(*durtioii m the income-tax 
rates. 

Politically, 1934-3.5 was a year of peace 
Mr Gandhi yielded to the in«isfcent demands 
of peace followers and formally called off <*ivil 
dlsobedkmei' which had licen dead for months. 
The elimination ot this nogatne policy 
led to a eonstructlve programme Bight Wmg 
Congressmen revived the old Swaraj Partv Tliey 
contested the elcdions to the Assembly and 
scored signal suceesa, winning 45 sijats. Their 
triumph is all the more striking becivuse ot 
the rivalry between them and another wing of 
the Goiigress wlinli had <iuarielled with the 
parent hoily on the (k^mmunal Award Various 
causes have bi^on suggested for their success, 
the most important ot width was the wave of 
sentiracmtal loyalty to an institution which had 
given up its barren programme and — ^following 
the removal of the Government ban — resumed 
its normal functions. 

The Indian National Congress met in October 
1934 after three and a half years of iiactioii. 


Mr. Gandhi announced liis decision to leave 
that body, with a view partly to enable it 
to function Independently and unobsessed 
by hi 3 personalitv and partly to devoting his 
time and energy to an intensive rural uplift 
programme. This has been described as a 
subtle move on the part of Mr. Gandhi to 
consolidate his position among the masses. 
Not to be outdone by Mr Gandhi, the Govern- 
ment ot In<lia sanctioned one crorc of rupees 
to amediorate the condition of the agricultural 
population. 

The year witnessed a keen and bitter con- 
troversy o\ 0 T the Communal Award, Ilmdu 
protesting it was unjust and Muslims insisting 
on retaining it. Between the two, the Congress 
chose to remain neutral This attitude 
displeased both, and a section of Hindu Congress- 
men formed a senaraf,o party and ceaselessly 
strove to upset the Award. 

Another outstanding fi*ature was the piihli- 
eation of the reiiort of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee wlu'-h examined British and Jiuliaii 
witnesses (officials and non-ollicials) on the 
Gkivernment’s proposals contained m the WJiitc 
Paper The report differed little from the 
White Paper and formed the basis of the India 
Bill which, at the time of writing, is being 
discussed by the House of Commona in Com- 
mittee. Both the Committe'^’s report and the 
Bill raised a storm ol protest in India, where the 
proposed reforms were regarded by most people, 
including the Liberals, as inadequate, but a small 
section oI ojiinion was in favour of working 
the scheme to got the best out of it and to 
pave tin* way for a further instalment of 
political reform. 

The Indian Prjnc(‘S created some surprise by 
refusing to aeeexit tlie proposals as th«‘y stood 
and deinamling a nurnlicr of changes A section 
of public opinion regarded thiur (i<*eisiona as a 
withdrawal from the proposed feiieration, but 
the J*rinces repudiated this mtorpretaf ion and 
protested Uiat Ihny only asked for changes 
which would safeguard their status, privileges 
and treaty rights. 
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Hie Impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1.599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of Jioridon formed an association for 
the purpose of cstabll‘^bing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. I’hc factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were- administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort 8t. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “ Presidencies *’ were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility m spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the mcrciiants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
rounclllors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal In Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. Tlie control of the Govemor- 
General-ln-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 


and It became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories in trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the dirpctlon 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
Gcneral-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no Important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
ing the Crown, became known as th<» Viceroy, 
The Govtsrnor-General is the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; be Is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, e<tcii of 
wnom is responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in tiie world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes rolipf work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale, 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them ; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works ; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems ; it has the monopoly of the Note 
Issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
I of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities In respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of Its popu- 
lation. The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial admirustrations has fluctuated and 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it — almost as important 
10 their provisions as the A ct itself — camo into 
general operation in January 1921. The Act 
was the outcome of an inquiry conducted in 
India In the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 


(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which w^^re 
embodied in their Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reform issued In the spring of 1918, 
The recommendat'ons in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured in India in the winter of 1918-19, and 
which issued their Reports In the spring of 1919. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
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modification of the system of administration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
issued their Report while the Govemmsnt of 
India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn issued an exhaustive Report on the Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 

The Divisions. — British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, each with its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration. In ten of the 
provinces — the tliree Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, Assam 
and the !Noith West Piouticr Province — the 
Local Government consists of a Governor, an 
Executive Council of not more than four 
members, and two or more Ministers. Burma, 
which was excluded from the original scheme, 
was brought into line with it in 1922. An 
Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor’s Province, with a 
Governor, an Executive Council and Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
very democratic iranchise, which gave the 
vote to women. The remaining provinces were 
t lien, inclusive of the N \V' Erontiei I’roMiice, 
directly administeied by Chief Commissioners, 
who <11 c technically mere agents oi the Central 
Government of India, No change was made 
by the Act of 1919 in the system of adminis- 
tration in these six mmor provinces but the 
Fiontier ProMUco was, after the Itnrnia 
piecedent, made a Major Pio\incc in 1932 

Dyarchy. — In ten nine provinces the exe- 
cutive Government is a dual organism which 
owes its unity to the Governor. One half 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
hib executive Council, all of whom are appointed 
by the King. This body is responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which arc 
“ reserved.** The other half of the executive 
organism is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vice of Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold office during his pleasure, and must be 
clcctcil members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the administration of 
** transferred ** subjects. 

The Object. — ^The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view. Their 
primary object was to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction by 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India in modification 
of the previous system under which the Govern- 
ments in India both central and provincial, 
received their mandates from the British 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State *or India, the Cabinet Mhiister responsi- 
ble toPailiament for the administration of 
Indian affairs. 

The Provinces. — Starting from the pre- 
mise that it was in the provinces that the fust , 
substantial steps must be tfUsen towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern- 
ment the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 
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for a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exercised by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
still retains a concurrent (though not an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of individual provinces ; but the rules under 
the Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this right m certain specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will bo established and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
intervention by the Indian Legislature 
in provincial affairs to matters so 
specified. 

Finance. — The "revenues of India** — 
or, rather, their sources — are definitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
monts ; the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over the 
administration of their ** allocated ** 
revenues, they have power to sup- 
plement them by raising loans on the 
security of these revenues, and their 
right, subject in certain cases to the 
Governor-General's sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures is formally recognised. 

It was found impossible to devise any 
scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. This deficit is to he mqt in part 
by an annual contribution from seven of 
the eight Governors* provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exiguousness and inelasticity ot its own 
revenues, having been exempted from this contri- 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinced to the Government of India at the 
outset w.is Bh. 983 lakhs, of wliich Madras 
contiibutcd liH. 348 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Jls. 240 lakhs, the Punjab Its. 
175 lakhs, and the other four iirovincos 
sums ranging from Rs. 15 laklis to Its. 
64 lakhs. The annual contiibution vvuh in 
no case to be subject to increase in 
the future, and if reduction of the aggre- 
gate weio found possible by the Government 
ot India, reductions were to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of tiio 
several provinces. The Provincial Lontiibutioiis 
weic gradually toiogom* and linally extinguished 
by the Government ot Jndia in the years ot its 
sueecisbive annual prosperity Budgets betore the 
eommenceiueiit ol the world wide economic 
depicsbion in 1929. 

Responsibility. — The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules gave 
the vote to about 5,000,000 of the adult male 
population, and have enabled the Legislative 
Council of any “ Governor’s province ” to 
extend to the franchise women. 


3 
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The following table shows the strength and composition of each of the Provincial Conncils:— 




1 Nominated and a£r-o#cio. j 


Province, 

Elected. 

Officials. 

Non-officials. 

Total. 

Madras 

1 

23 

6 

127 

Bombay 

86 

20 

6 

111 

Bengal 

1 113 

20 

(> 

330 

United Provinces 

1 100 

18 

5 

123 

Punjab 

71 : 

16 

6 

93 

Bihar and Orissa 

76 j 

la 

0 

103 

Central Provinces 

68 

10 

5 

68 

Assam 

39 

0 

.6 

53 

Burma 

78 

3 5 

8 

101 

North-West l<’ronlior I'loviiHe 

i».s 1 

7 


40 


Theflgures for officials in this table are maxima 
in every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion ; e.g.., if there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ex-offi.cw') on the 
United Provinces Council, there must bo seven 
nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ex~offi,cio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present (our in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, 
and tw'o in each of the remaining provinces. 
These Executive Councils contain an equal 


number of Indian and British members except 
in Bihar and Orissa where two of the three 
members aro British officials. 

Electorates* — ^The electorates in each pro- 
vince aro arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
of the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves. Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, a table showing 
their character m one province (Bengal) will 
give a bufficiently clear idea of the general 
position. 


Class of Electorate. 

No. of 

Electorates of 
this Class. 

No. of Members 
returnable by 
Electorates of 
this Class. 

Non- Muhammadan 

42 i 

40 

Muhammadan 

34 

30 

European 

3 

5 

Anglo-Indian (In the technical sense of iiersons of mixed 

1 

2 

European and Asiatic (Mil }. 

Landholders 

' 5 


University 

1 

1 

Commerce and Industry 

s 

1 ’') 

Total 

04 

113 


Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine (those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, {.e., each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area. The normal area for a Muhammadan *' 
or ** non-Muhammadan'* constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half a district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate crnstituencies, six *' non-Muham- 
madan *’ and two ** Muhammadan", the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the 
former. 

Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general oiasslflcatiou of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 


which are designed to represent special inter^ 
egts such as Landholders, Universities, Blau 
ters or Commerce being described as "special " 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinctioa— -Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc. — ^being known as “general” 
constituencies. 

Voters* Qualifications.— The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and coniequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
is based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a proscribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
of of municipal taxes, hut in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespeot- 
ive of the amount of their income or 
property. 
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POWEfiS OF PROVINCIAL 

In origin the legislative anthority in British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, ol the Governor) with 
his Executive Council, “ for the purpose of 
legislation.** When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Council certain 
** additional members,’* at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond those immedi- 
ately arising out of tlie discussion of the parti- 
cular legislative measure whicii at the time was 
engaging its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to tlic discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of “ additional ’* members, and the 
proportion of these who w’ere non-offlcial In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the moans of selecting non-oHicial mem- 
bers, and the functions of the Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of inteipella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public iutcrest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. This extension of tlie powers of the 
Councils was in the main the result of the ** Mor- 
ley-Minto Act ’* of 1909. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given powder to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it. 
Lord Morlcy’s Act went further and provided 
that notwithstanding tlie terms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 
powers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
lative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might bo imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion. 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-oflicial membcis 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able increase in the number of both no 11 -oft 1 c 1 . 1 l 
and official members, and the setting up m every 
provmoe of a non-official (though not, save in one 
provmce, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morlcy-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General and to such Provincial Executive 
Connoils as were then in existence and subse- 
quently created. 

Old System. — But although the Legwlatlve 
Councils (which, originally cieated in two pro- 
vinces only In addition to the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained in 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
acoretlons to the Executive Government of the 
provinooB for he purpose of advising on, and ' 
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enacting, legislation. It is tme that the non* 
official element in the Provincial OonneiK as 
constituted by Lord Morlcy’s Act of 1909 had 
ao<|uirod a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vffices that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-official members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues ; but for 
various reasons this control, even in the sphere 
of legislation, can hardly bo described as definite 
popular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control- 
ling voice at all. 

The Changes. — The most important changes 
made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
I’rovincial Councils were — 
n) the power to vote (and consequently to 
w'lthhold) supplies; 

(n) a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
m the matter of legislation ; and 
(ih) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence. 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
inent is the right to elect their own President, 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start eviry Council has 
an elected Deputy President, ihe Governor 
(who toFL crly was er-opico President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient importance to require a detailed ex- 
planation of its scope, which can best be given 
in the terms of the Act itself (section 72 d). 

72d — (1) The provisions contained in this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors’ legislative councils. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the provmce shall be laid in the form 
of a statement before the council In each year 
and the proposals of the local government for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council m the form of demands 
for grants. The couusil may assent, or refuse 
Its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
ol the whole grant or by tlie omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed : — 

Provided that — 

(a) the local government shall have power. In 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
that the expenditure provided for by the de- 
mand is esbential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibility for the subject ; and 
{b) the governor shall have power in cases of 
emergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
on of any department ; and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purp<»e 
shall be made except on the recommendation of 
the governor communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-scction shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure : — 

«) Contributions payable by the 1 ocal govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council ; and 

iii) Interest and sinking furd charges on 
loans ; and 

(ill) Expenditure of which the amount Is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(iv) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
bv the Secretary of State In Council and 

(v) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-general- 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure^ the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 

Executive and Legislature. — In the light 
of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “ reserved and 
** transferred ** categories. The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Ihiblio Health, Education (with 
certain reservations). Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries. 
The ** reserved ” subjects comprise all those in 
the list of ** provincial ** (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral **) subjects which are not transferred. 

Machinery. — ^No change was made by the 
Act of 1919 in the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor m Council , 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
Is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
with it. For such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains, as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State andParliament, and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the Legislative Council. But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
less important factor is the existence in tl^ 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
In fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
their colleagues in the Executive Council. But 
these factors, while they will doubtless lead to 


constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of Its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of Its decisions in the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the last resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administra^n 
of reserved subjects and the right of Hij 
Majesty's Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and in the last resort of the British electorate. 

Transfer of Control. — With regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there lias been an actual transfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the Legislative Council 
in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of “ reserved " subjects or “ de- 
partments," 80 each Minister is directly res- 
I ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
! cular transferred "departments" which are 
included in his portfolio. But his responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Uoiincil of which 
he is an elected member and from whicli ho is 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body He holds office during the Gover- 
nor's pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose voiie he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards 8ui)plies and legisla- 
tion, 1 ? almost entirely free from the restrictions 
ju«t noticed which necessarily qualify its con- 
trol over the " reserved " subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
its mandate and this power Is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use whidi he makes of his vote. 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
floation before it can be accepted as Hterallv 
accurate, for, technicHlly, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is " the Governor acting wvth Mininten 
appointed under this Act," not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred list if he found legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its administration 
which, jn his judgiqent, was ippompatlblQ 
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with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity; 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly greats and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. ** If after hearing all tl^e arguments/' 
observed the Committee, “ Ministers should 
“ decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
“ opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
“ ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 
“ fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
** it may subsequently be necessary for him to 

vote anv pnrticular piece of legislation. Tt 
** is not possible but that in India, as in ail other 
** countries, mistakes will be made by Minister*^ 
** acting with the approval of a majority of the 
** Legislative Council, but tliere is no way of 
** learning except through experience and 
“the realisation of responsibility.** 

Provision of Funds. — The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be made “ for 
“the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
“purpose of such ' administration * t.e., the 
“administration of transferred subjects by the 
•* Governor acting with Ministers Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of this 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoxe at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an order 
of allocation ’* or to modify it m accordance 
with their joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows : — 

“ The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two sid^^ 
of the provincial governments. They arc 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certair circum- 
stances, become the cause of much fric- 
tion in the provincial government, and they 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the “ Governors’ provinces ** are of compara- 
tively minor scope, though the spirit of the 
Act requires, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provmcial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council on the other. The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- ! 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than six members ! 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council i 
(which, however, has had the far-reaching 1 
consequence that three of the eight members of 
the Council are now Indians), and tiie reoonsti- 1 
tution in a much more enlarged representative j 
IQd independent form of the central legisla- 


are of opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
bo framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible. They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similaily a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authonty as the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are of opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the buviget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 

“ The Committee desire that the relation of 
the tw’o sides of the Government in this matter 
as in all others, should be oi such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fiuence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative Council to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should be iielpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care. On the 
Governor personally will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers.** 

GOVERNMENT. 

I ture. It has already been observed that this 
' body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
I bodies in India, the Governor-General’s Exe- 
I cutive Council with the addition of certain 
“additional members’* appointed to assist 
the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legislation. Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of “ addi- 
tional members,’* who of course under Lord 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, i,e., the Executive 
Councillors, still persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of lUl*'. That Act, however, has en- 
tirely remodelled the “ Endian Legislature,*’ 
as it iB now called, which has become, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province 
a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
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as IffO Bpeolfloally withheld by the teim^f 
the Act. It eonslstB of two ChamberB. The 
** Council of State '* contains 60 members, of 
whom 34 are elected (including one member 
to represent Berar, who. though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials. The 
“Legislative Assembly*' consists of 144 
members, of whom 10r» are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member who, though actually elected, as tech- 
nically a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
members, not tewei than one third are 
required to be non-offlcials The members 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
are not ex-officio members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only m the Chamber of which he is a mem- 
ber. Any member of the Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, was the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber elected its own President, and it 
elected its own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime ot each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years; but either Chamber, or both simul- 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General . 

Election. — The method of election for 

both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
is on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described except that, 
firstly, the property qualification for voters 
fand consequently for candidates) is higher 
in order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
B qualification for the franchise, and secondly, 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies ! 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis; 
that is a fixed number of the elective seats in 
each Chamber is assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province. 

The following table shows the allotment of 


le elective seats: — 

Legislative 

Council of 

Madras 

Assembly, 

State, 

.. 16 

6 

Bombay 

.. 16 

6 

Bengal 

.. 17 

6 

United Provinces 

.. 16 

5 

Punjab 

.. 12 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 12 

3 

Central Provinces 

.. 6 

2 

Assam 

.. 4 

1 

North-West Frontier Provincel 



Burma • , . . 4 2 

Delhi ••••_! _i: 

105 34 

Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — ^namely, the 
entire province in each case — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may be 
said that the normal area unit in the case oi the 
Legislative Assembly is the Division (the techni- 
cal term for the administrative group of districts 
controlled by a Divisional Commissioner). 

The Franchise. — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for eleO' 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mvtatis mutandis, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
In all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that ho resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a “ Senate 
of Elder Statesmen ” and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber. With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative to a high 
property qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country — the rules admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers.—The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the " central " sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provinda) 
sphere, and it has acquired the same rig^ Of 
voting supplies for the Central Government. 
But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
Introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
the Executive Government of India 
6g;ally responsible as a whole for tbe proper futilh 
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mont of its charge to the Secretary of state and General in his relationship with the Indian 
Parliament, tt follows that the'^powers conferred Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse than in the provinces ; that is to say, they 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or cover the whole held and are not confined in 
suppUea are, as conferred on the Governor- their application to categories of subjects. 

THE INDIA OFFICE, 

The Act makes no structural changes the United Kingdom, and with the assistance ot 
In the part played by the India Office in Indian students in England. Concurrently with 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight this change, it is now possible to defray from 
alterations have been effected in the British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
number and tenure of office of the members State and of the Parliamentary Under. Secretary, 
of the Secretary of State's Council, and some and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
relaxations have been made in the statutory Office staff and general maintenance which is 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- as distinct from purely agency functions, 
slons now exist which will usdoubtcdlv as tin e ! In due course the apportionment to British 
goes on have a material effect on the activities estimates will oe the cost of the India Office as 
of the Office as it is now constituted. A High i it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
Commissioner for India has been appointed tor High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent ed ; then tlic salaries of the High Commissioner 
of the Government of India, that portion of and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
India Office functions which is of the nature of United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues, 
agency, as distinct trom administrative super- Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
vision and control. The process of separation was the only basis for settlement, and for five 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this years from 1920-21, the cost of the India Office 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, but payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
a substantial beginning has been made by band- 136,5001., which includes the salaries of the 
Ing over to the direct control of the High Com- Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
missioner the largo departments which are con- Under- Secretary, and a contribution of 40,000/., 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores which has for some years been made by the 
and stationery in England for Government Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to result of the recommendations of the Welby 
retired members of Indian services resident In Commission. 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 

The Governor-General and the ** Executive ** ferred to the Viceroy, Tlie Members of Coun- 
members of his Council are appointed by the cil meet periodically as a Cabinet — ordinarily 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
at five years. There are seven Executive Mem- which a member who has b( en ovei^ruled by the 
bers of Council. These Members hold respec- Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council, 
tlvely the portfolios of Education, Health and If thire is a difference of opinion m the Council 
Land ; Home ; Finance ; Commerce A Banu«v.s; the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails) 
Industries and Labour; Law. The Viceroy acts but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
as his own member in charge of Fori ign affairs, considers tliat the matter is of such grave im- 
Hallways are administeicd by a Chief Corainis- portance as to Justify such a step. Each depart- 
sioner with the assistance of a Bailway Board ; mental office is in the subordinate cliarge 
and are for administrative purposes groujied of a Secretary, whose position con-espondB 
under the cegis of the Itailwajs Department, very much to that of a permanent Under* 
The Commandcr-in-Chief may also be and Secretary of State In the United Kingdom; 
in practice always is, an “Ordinary” mem- but ‘with these differences — that the Secretary 
ber of the Council. He holds charge of the is present though does not speak, at Council 
Armv Department. The Governors of Madras, meetings at which cases under bis cognisance 
Bombay and Bengal become “extraordinary”, are discussed ; that he attends on the Viceroy, 
members if the Council meets within their Presl- usually once a week, and discusses with him 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place all matters of importance arising in hli 
in India which the Governor-General appoints Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
In practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla ing to the Viceroy’s special notice any case 
except for a meeting or tw'O in Calcutta after In which be considers that the Viceroy’s 
Christmas, when the Vie-eroy is usually in concurrence should be obtained to action 
residence in the Bengal Capital. proposed by the Departmental Member of 

Council , and that his tenure of office is usually 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
ber of Council is largely in the position of under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
a Minister of State, and has the final Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
voice In ordinary departmental matters, establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
But any question of special importance, Secretaries are often, though by no means 
and any matter in which It is proposed to exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, Service. The Government of India baa no 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroys. Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
Any matter originating in one department of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
which also affects another must be referred serving under the Government of India are 
to the latter, and In the event of the Depart- borrowed from the Provinces, or. in the case Of 
meata not being able to agree, the case is re* Specialist recruited direct by contract. 
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THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of the scheme is effective pro- 
vincial autonomy and the establishment of 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the 
provinces all of which are raised to the status 
of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to the Government of India, with the 
corollary that all others vest in the Provincial 
Governments : — 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
and Air Forces in India, or with His Majesty's 
Indian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments. 

ib) Naval and military works cantonments. 

2. Bxtc nal relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and i.i.en8| and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Eolations with States m India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely .— 

(a) railway and extra-rnunicipal tramways 
in so far as they are not classiiied as provincial 
subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part II oi this 
Schedule; 

(b) aircraft and all matters connected there- 
with and 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in BO far as declared to be a central subject | 
m accordance with entry 5 (c). 

7. Light-houses (including their approaches) 
beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor-General in Council oi 
by or under legislation by the Indian legklature. 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

1 4. Savings Banks. 

15. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section OG-D (1) of the Act. 

16. Civil law, including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and liabilities, 
and eSvki procedure. 

17. Cominorce, including banking and 
insurance. 

, 18. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions. 


19. Control of production, supply and 
distribution of any articles in respect of which 
control by a central authority is declared by 
lule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in the public 
interest. 

20 Development ol industries, in cases 
where such development by a central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor- General 
in Council, made after consultation with the 
local Governmeut or local Governments con- 
cerned expedient In the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development, in 
so far as such control Is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

26. Botanical Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into 
British India, and inter-provincial migration. 

30. Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

31. Central police organisation. 

32. Control cf arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agencies and institutions for 
research (including observatories), and for 
protcBsional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical adminL^tration Including 
European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

36. Archteology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

3H. Meteorology. 

30. Census and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation in regard to any provincial 
subject in so far as such subject is in Part 
II of tills Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian logislaturc, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor- General In Connell. 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 
provincial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43. Begulatlon ol ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintained at the cost of, the Governor-General 
in Council. 

46. The Public Service Commission. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

His Excellency The Right Hon’ble Freeman Preernan-Thomas, Earl of Willingdon, v . , a.M.s.i. 
a.O.M.G., G.B B., lOth April 1031. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary. — E. C. Micville, c.s i , 
C.M.G. 

Asst. Private Secretary . — C B. I)ul^(‘, J c s. 

Military Sccrcfart / — Colonel A H. H Muir, 
2/JJth Sikh Regiment 

Personal Assistant — W. H. P. de la Hoy, 

M.B.E. 

Surnton — Liciit -Colonel W Ross Stcwait, 
M B , C II U , F K C S (Ediu ), 1 M S 

Assistant to Surgeon. — J. A. Rogers, M R c s , 

I.M.l). 

Comptroller of the Househohl - Majoi .T 
Biitain Jones, The Black Watdi (Rojal 
Highlanders). 

AideS’ilc-Canip — Captain .T H Be.attic, 
Royal Aitlllery , (’aptaln R (1. D«uiben\, i i* , 
Flight U. J C E A J(»hnson , Captain 
G It Still, 5/12th Fumtier Force Uogiinont , 
Captain R Ji Ficenian-Thomas, King's Own 
Vorkshiic lagiit Inlantiy. 

Imhan A ules-dc-Camp — R\saldar-M a j o r 
(Honv. Lieut ) Meht.il) Singh, Govenior- 
Oenoial’s IVxly Guard ; Risaldar Major (Honv. 
Cajitain), Muhammad Zaman Ihobjn’o Hoise 

Honorary A ulcs-dc-Camp — Lieut -Colonel 
(liony. (Colonel) B Grant, T i) , The Simla 
Jlifles (A FI), (Captain A G Maundiell rim, 
Lieut -Colonel (Hon\ Colonel) F C 'J'ernple 
0 l K , V J) , 'I’lic ('hot a Nagpui Regiment 
(A FI), l.t -Col (Hony '’oloneB VV H 
Shoobeit, The Nagpur Regiment (AFT), 
Jiieut -Colonel (Hony (Jolonel) J) F C Haitle\, 
D s o., The (lioinhay) Field Artillery (A FI), 
Lieut -Colonel (Hony Col) Tt S Weir, V u , 
Commanding, The Ailaha1>ad Contingent 
Lieut -Colonel (lioin ('oloiiel) A AT Roheit- 
son, MO, VI)., Commanding 1st JUttahon 
Bengal Nagpur JLiilwav Regiment (\T''J); 
laeut -Colonel (Honv Colonel) W, T C Huttani, 
o n E , MO, y T) , (Vnnmaiiding, The Bomliay 
Battalion (A F I ) , iJeut -Colonel (Honv 
Colonel) A B. Boddow, y D , Commanding, 
Surma Valley laght Horse, Lient -Colonel 
(Hony Colonel) T. Lamb, y D , 1’he Bengal 
Artillery (A.F.I ) ; Lieut -Colonel (Hony. Colo- 
nel). E K. Glazehrook, The Rangoon lUttahon 


(AF T ) , laeut -Colonel (Hony Col ) A Dimean, 
Vl)«, The Bengal Nag]mi Jtly liattalum (A F 1 ), 
Lt -Col (Hony Col) G FoIits, v d., 

Commandant, 2nd F>attaliou, MAS M. Rly 
Railw'ay Rifles (A FI) , 

TJonorary Indian Aid(‘<t-dc-Cnmp — Lieut - 
Colonel Tliakiir Amur Singh, Commandant, 
Jaipni liarn ers , Colonel Slianililiaji Rao Bhonsle, 

0 B K , Adjutant-Geneial, Gwahoi Ainiy , Briga- 
dier Rahmatulla Khan, Tliakui, (jleneral Staff 
Otlifcr, Jammn and Kashmir State Forces; 
laeut -Colonel Jdii /a Kadai Beg, Said ar Bahadur, 
Commanding 1st Hvderahad Tmpciial Seiviee 
Laneei*-, Saidai-ALijoi (Horn Captain) Mit 
Singh, Siuiai Bahadut, l o M , laG* 5.hd Sikhs, 
Risakiar-Major Karam Singh, Bahadui, i I) s M , 
late 15th (DCO) Laneeis, IIisaldai-Major 
(Honv Cajitam) Mohi-ud-din Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur, (' i E , l D s M , late Jlst (D C () ) 
iaiiuois , Suhedar-Ma]or (Horn Caiitain) J)alpat 
Singh, Saidai Baliadur, i o at , late ‘Kh Jat 
Regiment, Snhedar-Alajoi (Hony Captain) 
Gulah Shall, Sardai Baliadni, 1/1 Of h Baliieh 
Regiment, Ris.ildar-Majoi (Hoiiy Captain) 
.T.iflai lliHsain, H lO tin' t»(>A(‘inor-({eneial’a 
Bod\ Guaid , Risaldai-Ma[oi (Honv. laeut) 
Sheikli I'aiziuldiri, I D s Ai , 0th Ro^al Deccan 
Hot M* , Suheilar M, 1)01 (Honv Cai>t ) Bhikhaia 
Singh, Saulai Bahadiii, ai c , r i) s M 

llonoutry Sniycons-Co] H C AV imkworth, 
u V M (’ , Col \V T McCowen, mb c s , l ai s ; 
Colonel D Ahcin D s o , latt* K a M c , Colonel 
E W C Btadlield, (‘ i i , on E , MUMS, 
1- U (’ S , IMS , Colonel A H Fiodoi, D s O , 
Ml), J u (’ s I’ , T Ai s , ('olond .1 I* C.mK'ion, 
'’SI, c’ I r , F i: (' s , I Ai s , Alaioi W L. 
E hirt/, MB, It A AI (' , Colonel G A 1). 
H.iivev, I AI (, , late ll \ M <’ , Lt -Col A G H. 
Rnssrll c B K , AM), IMS, Lt -Col A H. 
link, o B V. , M R , eh b (Ikhn ) F K (* s , i m s. 

Jlonorary Assi^iant — (J an ga 

Piasad RawMt fruited Fiovnues), M. 
It Ra' Rao B.ihadni A Lak^liainanswaini 
.MudaliAai Aveig.il, B\, M D (Madias); 
M 1> R DaAid, M B , (’ Ai (M.id ), R r s. 
(Ediii ) (Buinia), Rai H.ihadni Dr Alatlira Das 
(Ihiiijah) , Di Dahiiiiddm Ahmad, OBK 
(Bengal) , G R Goveidhan, L M A s (Cential 
FioAinees), KInn B.ihadiir I) J Asana, l ai. 
A , !■ c 1’ (Bomi)iiv), TVlaioi ,T M Pereira, 

1 Al I) (It A () ) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


His Excicllency General Sir Phili}) Walhousi 
ChetAvode, Bart , u c b , k (mi G , i) s o , 
A.n.c., Commander-m-Cliief m India. 

The Hon’ble Sir .lames Giigg, k c.b {Finance) 
The Hon’blc Sir Nripendia Nath Sircar, Kt , 
( LaVb ). 

The Hon’ble Knnwar .Tagdiah Piasad, c.s.i., 
c.LE., {Education, Health and Lands), 


The Hon’blc Cliaiidlmri Muhammad Zafrulla 
Khan ( Hailwair and Conimnee). 

The Hon’hlc Sir Henry Craik, K c s i , 
( Home ). 

The Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce, Kt , c s.i.,c.b.I 1. 
I C s ( Indasfncs and Labour ). * 
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SBCKETARIEa 


Dbpartment op Education Health and 

JiANP8. 

Secretarj/, G S. Eajpai, c i E , r n e , i c.E. 

Joint SecreUmj, Jl.im Chandra, c i E , MBE, 

I.C.S. 

Deputy Secretary, M S. A H^'daii, c i E , i.C.S. 
Addl By Secy , K H HiitcJiinu*?, i c R 
Educational Commi^moner with the. Government 
of India, Sir Ceorije Andorhon, Xt , OSI, 
O.I.E , M A 

Asst. Secretary, H H fiincolu, m b e. 
Superintendents, E IJ Hushes, Dhanpat llai, 
C. 1*. Singer, Ivh.in Sahib Siieikh Tahir Ah, 

B sc., an<i Haiichand and J. A JAUiayc, b \ , 
(lions ) 

Finance HErAiiTMENT. 

Secretary, Sir Alan Tarsons, k <’ i e , r c..s (on 
leave ) 

Off(f Secretary —Hon’ble Mr. I*. C Tallanis, 

0 K I , c 1 E., I C S 

Deputy Secretary, W Christie, M c , i c.S. 

Budget Officer, K. Sanjiva How, M A 
Undersecretary, B B Shearer, i c s 
Additional UnderSecretary.—U. S Stephenson, 

1 (J s 

Assutnnt Secretarie<t, S M. Ahmed, m.A , and 
G. it. S. Sarma, b a. 

Superintendents, B Giice, llao Sahib J\. Mansesh’ 
Kao, BA, A. T. (’liatierjee, F M Callaway, 
Attar Singh, b.a , and N Suudaresan (OHg ) 
Controller of the Currency, J W Kelly 
Auditor-General , Sir Ernest Bunion, K C I E , 
c s I., I c s. 

Deputy Auditor-General in India, A C. Badenoeh, 
0 I K., I 0 S 

('ENTRAL BOAIIO OP KeVIINUR 
Members, Central Boat d of Iteveniie, A H Lloyd, 

0. s I , c I E , ICS aud G. S Hardy, c i e , 
iCs (onlcaAe) 

Off^ Member, Central Board of lievenue, A .T 
ilaisman, c r e , i.(' s. 

Army Department. 

Secretary, G. K. F. Tottenham, CIE, M L A., 

1. c s. 

Deputy Secret an f, and Secretary, Indian Soldieis 
Boaid, Lt Col A F K Jainimly, c i E , 
o B E . 

Director of Military Lands and Cantonments, 
Colonel H. F, W. Paterson. 

Director, Regulations and Forms, JT. I. 

Mac^Joiiald, o b E 
Under Secretary, P Mason, ICS 
Assistanl Secretary and Joint Secretary, 
Indian Soldiers' Board, J. W. B Gaiduer, 
M.B E. 

Personal AhsistanJt to Secietary, Kai Bahadur 
A. P. Dube 

’Secretary, Principal Supply Officers' Committee 
(India ). — (Japtam T I Bate, l o a c 
Superintendents, Kui Batiadiir S S Gh()''h, (rni 
leave). A. P. West, (on leave) K "VT Sinip.son, 
M. J. A. Staggs, (olfg ), P N. Mukherjee. 
(Offg.) 

Military Finance Branch. 

Financial Adviser, A. Macleod, c i B , l c s 
Deputy Financial Advisers, J. C. Brominage, 
M.BK., A. H. Wilson, b.a., P. E. Barker, 
Y. Natosan, M.A., (Junior), .1. K. Hope. 


Assistant Financial Advisers, W. E. Morton, 
(on leave) P. H. Hardcastle, Kai Sahib Amar 
Hath, Kai Sahib Gaya Prasad, P res, B.il 
Sahib Hakumat Kai, and H. D. Banerjee, 
M A , (Otfg) 

Superintendents, Kao Sahib M. Gopalan, S C. 
Koy, M A , A (’ Muklieriee, b sc., Bishambar 
Das and S It Kane, (Offg ) 

Home ])ErARTMENT. 

Secretary, Hon’ble Mr M. G. Hallott, csi, 
c 1 E , I c s 

Joint Secretary, ’P Sloan, c i E , I C S. 

Deputy Secretary, C M. Tnvedi, o B E , I.C.S. 

Addl I)y Secy , Air (f W McElbinnv, I C s. 

Under- Secretary, D. H. Elwin, i c s. 

Assistant Secretary, W. D’Alraeida, MBE. (on 
leave). 

OJfy A.s.sistant Secretary, N Banerji'C 

SnperintendenU, F II T Waid, E S KeMner, 
E H Foist, and Khan Sahib Aglia Sikandar 
(offg ), Kai Sahib U B Das, llarbaiis Lai. 


Director, Public Information. 

Director, T M Stejdiens, m a 
Imperial Council of Aork’ultural Besfarch, 
CJutirman, The If on. Kunwar J.igdish ITasad, 
c s T , (M E , Kt 

Vice-i^ hair man and Principal Administratim 
Oftbcer, Dewan Ballad ui Sii 'J’ Vij.iyaiaghava- 
< hai v.i, K B E 

Aqrualtural Expert, B C Burt, CIE, MBE., 
B s< , I A s. 

Animal Ifashnndry Expert, CuX A. Ohor, CB., 
(’MO, F R c v s 

Secrclaty, Bai Bahadur Malik (!liaran Das 
Superintendent, Kai Salah I’cj Khan Bahl, B.A. 
(On leave ) 

Supei intendenf (Offy ), Basdul Karim. 

Statistician, M Vaid> anuthan, MA , lt, F s R, 
('hief Economist, ll.imji Das Kapin, MA , B.sc. 
Sayar Technoloyist , Cawnporc, K (’ Sii\astava, 
B sc 

Lo( list Res Entomoloqid, /rnn/e/ii, Kao Sahib 
Kam.whandia Kao Gam, M a , F E s 

OFFiuE or the Agricultui!AL Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India 


Aqricultiual Mathiinq Adviser, Major A. M. 
Ln mgstone, m o , m a , b s c 
Foreign and Political Department. 
Secretary, Political, 'I’lio Hon’ble Sii Bertrand 
Glaney, K.c H l , c l E 

Secretary, Foreign, H A F Metcalfe, c.s.l., 

C T E , M V.O 


Joint Secretary, K. E. L Wingate, c I.E. 

Deputy Secretary, Forciqn, O K. Caroe, C.I E 
Deputy Secretary, Poldieal, Majoi C. G. Piior. 
Additional Deputy Secretary, V. J^aiahari Kao. 

M a ’ 

Undei Secretary, F Tievclyan, i c s. 

Assistant ^ Secretary, A F. Eminer, I.S.O., 
K. A K. Hill, (Oil leave), Kai Bahadur 
S C Biswas (Offg). 


Military Adviser-in-Chicf, 
Brigadier H. Campbell, 


Indian States Forces, 
C.B., D s 0 , M.V.O. 
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Staff Officer to the MikUiry Adoiser-m-Chiefy 
Indian States Forces, Major H. C. James, M c 

Superintendents Leicester, l.s.O (oii leave) Ktu 
Bahadur Ramji Das Dhamejah, K v., (on 
deputation) Dewar (on deputation), liai Sahib 
A. K. Xaul, Bao Sahib D. 11 Subramaniam, 
G. A. Heron 1. S. Gonsalves, M O Dovei, 
(on leave) Saidar Sahib Sundar Sinjih Chhabra , 
A. J. Courtney, (on deputation), (otfg ), S. N 
Chattorjec, M A , (ollg ) J. M. Mathews, (offg ), 
T. A Coat-es, (ofTg ), II N Biswas, M A 
(offg,). A. N B J^isai, MA, (ortg ), and L 
H Spinks, (ollg ) 

DKPARTMKNT of COMMEIICK 

Secretary, The Hon’ble T. A. Stcwait, l cs 

Joint Secrctari/, J1 Dow, c i B.,i o.s. 

Deputy Secretary, IT S Malik, i c s. 

Seeretan/ Indian Aeeountnney Jid , M Ji 
Taiinan, i K.s , Bai-at-J^aw. 

Assistant Secretary, Jl.u Saliib Ladli I’eishad, 
IJ A. (on leave), ilai Sahib A Js Pun, 
B A , LL Ji. (olfg ). 

Assistant Secretary, G Coiley Smith, m n i 


Deputy IHiector Traffic {Tran8portat%on), Khan 
Sahib Z. H. Khan. ’ 

Deputy Dir^tor {Finance), Khan Bahadur 
Barkat All. 

Deputy Director, Mechanical Engineenna T G 
Creighton j/j • 

Supervisor of Railway Labour, K. M. Hassan . 
AssisUint Secretary, H W. C. C. Smith. 

Timber Advisory Officer, C. W. Scott, i.f.S. 
Officer on Special Duty, M. F Bait ley. 

Chu^ Controller of Standards, J. M. D. Wrench, 


Deputy Chief Controller of Standards, L H. Swain. 
cV\e”^ of Standards, L S.* 


Chief Mechanical Draftsman, T T. Lambe. 

Chief Struc Draftsman J. V. S Edwaids * 
Superifdendents, J S Sequel ra (Traffic). 

Kai Sahib Kishori 
Lai (Budget), Bai Sahil) S L. Butos (Fsta- 
blishmeiit) BaldiHiSahav Molhon (Stores) and 
Ci earlsou ( Woi ks) 

Assistant-in~t harye, Diwanclmud . 


Chief Enyineer, Liyhlhoiise Deyaitmeni and 
Chief hispeetor of Lighthouses in British 
India, J Oswald, m lust c E 

Fantiial Aidoiseis to the (Joi'eniinent of India 
Capt. F V. \^ hisli, o B K , B l.M , (Retd ) 

Chief Surveyor with the Coveinment of India 
Fngi. Capt J S J’age, u i M. 

Engineer, Lighthouse Department and Inspeitoi 
of Lighthouses in British India, A N. Seal, 
B HC. 

Actuary to the Government of India, Mukerji, 
M.A., B L , A 1 A. 

Officer on Spci laf Duty , — Susil C. Sen, 

M he., B L , Attoriuy-at-Law. 

Post and Teleghaph Department. 


Lkoiklativi: 
S(etet(ify, Sii J.aueelot 
Bai-at-J.aw 
Joint Seerctury and 
Rail, (MB J (’ h 


Department 
Ciaham, k (' i E , i c S., 

Draftsman, Mi Ji. K. 


Deputy Secretary, G H 
As^i^tant Seeietaiy, R.ii 
Bahadui, B a 


S])Ln( e, TIE, ICS 
Aim it a La’a Banerjee 


Assistant Secretary, \. W Clink. 
Supenntendents, L K JaiiH's, A K Gupta, B.A 


SoLK'iroRS Branch 
Solidtor, A. Luke Smith 
2nd Solti itor,S Wehh-Johnson, o u L 
As>t, Sotuhlor, S A' Mushian, Bai-at Law. 


Dtrector-Qeneral, G. V. Bei\oor, c I.E., i c n 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD ) 

llEADl^UAKTERS (SIMLA A DELHI.) 

Chief Comnwisioner, Sli Guthiie Rushell 

Financial Commissioner, P. R Ran 

Member, A 'I’jlden J'utteiihon 

Director of Mechanical Engineering, .1 M J> 
Wrcndi, c 1 1 \ 

Director of Traffic, h D ’Soiua 

Director of Establishment, R B Matin Du.n 

Director of Finance, T. S. Sankara Aiyar. 

Director {Civil Engineering), Lt -Col. II. L 
Woodhouse, M c , R e. 

Secretary, L H Klrkuess, i) s o.,o b e I).,m 
Deputy Director {Establishment), T W. C Uolt. 

De^ty Director, Traffic {Commercial), II- 

M. Jagtiani. 


Survey op India. 
Col U J CoiK'llllLUl, D.S.O., M c. 


GFOLOOICAL SrilMM oi JN’JUA. 


Duiito), 1. ].( iirli IVimoi, o e i , \ j; s m , D s 0 
(London), f i, t, , I a s b , m Just, ai m ’ i k s. ’ 


Supennlt ndeni'i, A M Heioii, bc (Ediu ) 
F (- b , F R <Ks , J’ R S K , (' S Fox, I) s E. 

(I'.iim), Ml Mill E, FGb, and E. L. 
(i Clegu, B bC (Mam h ) 


Snpt nntcndnits, H Citxdvshaiik, ba 
j» A i (Dui> ) , E J liiadhhaAV, b a , b a i * 
(Dub) M sc (California) , A L Coulsoil’ 
DSC (Midi)), Dll’, F(;s, D N. Wadia, 
MV, it ->0 (Mom ), F o s , F K s , , .1 A. 
Dmm, D SC (Melt) ), Die, f t, s , C. T.* 
Baibei, AI sc (Minn), F O.S., M Jubt., p t. • 
F R (tee, M.A (Cantab.), Ids, W. d! 
Wed, M A (Cantab), M S Iviishnan, m.a. 
(Madia'-), A K C s., D.r c. IMi D (London); 
.1 B \uden, m (Cantab) , V J'. Sondhi, 
M bc (Punjab), F o s. , II LChlubbei, D.sc. 
(Pimj ), F (ES , F R r, s , 1‘ K Ghosh, m sc. 
(Cal ), Die, D.he. (Lond.) ; M R. Sulml, m;.A, 
(Cantab.), D.bO. (Loud.), D.l.c. 
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hirnior^ ('. C Calder, li sc , B sc (Afir ), f L s 
FKHb , uKo 8ui)(‘iitit( ndoiit, HonuI liotann 
Garden, Sipui,and hiipei ml endcnt, Cinchona 
Cultivation, Jienual , Vuratoi, Industrial 
Section, ] udnin Must‘uni, N ll.d, M S c., 
BHC, Si/<stcmatic Assisluut, V. Naiayana- 
swaim, M \ , Supcnnte)id( nt, Cnichona 
Cultirulwnin Jiurtna, \‘ '1' l{asstll. (on lea\«.) 

Supdt.G J1 I'oUiaiKdl 

AllCHAEOLOGICAL SUllVEY. 


Asaistant Director, Central Research Insli' 
tute, Kasauh, Major W. J. Webster, M.C., M.d. 

Director-General of Observatories, Poona, 0. W. B. 
Normand, M.A., D.sc. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
Thoms Boyds, D.si . 

Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Dr S. C. 
Roy, D he. 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, K. M. 
Asadullah, b.a., f.l.a. 


Dn<<tot (tCucHil of Ah fucoloijy. I i'' BKikiston, 
Jh'judii Ditnlui Ccncial, J\h.ni JUhadur 
MiiulM /alar Hasan, bv, Supcnulcn- 
dent. Ah fuvtdogicul Scdiov, Indian Museum 
and in (lianjc Kudem Cirdc, Iv N Dik&hit, 
M \ , Supcnnicmli nt, A udin tiloffii al Sun eg, 
Jiunna CihIc, G (' Cliaiidia, \ I 1 A , 
$Supcnntcndcn1, Ah luooloifn al Sun eg, 
CcntHil CihIc, V Mya , Supenntendent, 
Arihwologiiul Suiccg, W edcni Cmle 
JVl S Vat^, M \ , Superintendent, Ah luGO' 
ingual Suiceg, Southern Cirde, llasaii llayat 
jvhan, A II l B A , Supeiintindent, AhIiuuh 
loqiial Suieeg, J^oithein Cnete, Moljauini.id 
Hamid Kiu.iishi, BA , OJfii lufiny Supenn- 
tendent, Ah hdJologiKJil Suireg, Funitiei 
(Urile, ]>r Molid Jsa/ain, M A , vli D 
(Cantab), A h lueologu al Chi mud in India, 
iviian Jiaha<liir Molid Sana CllaJi, M se 
j’ s C , CoeernmenI Epigiap/Hd joi Jndni 
J)j M I* ('bakia\arti, MA, rb D , 
Superintendent foi Kpniiuphg, C B 
Xiisbnain.ubailu. B A , Assistant Supenn- 
tendent joi Kpigiaplig, Vacant, Assistant 
Superintendent , Arihalogn at Seition, 

Indian Museum, iN (I Majiiiiular, M \ 
Assistant Supenntendent, Aulm-oloiinat 
Suieey, Centiul India and Jtafputunu, 
H L Siivastava, m v , Jssidant Supenn- 
tendent Ah hu’ologii al Sumy, Western 
CiH'le, Q VI Vloneei, B \ , Assistant 
Superintendent, Ah hn-ologieal Sun eg, 
Centiul Cmle, Vacant, Asndunt 
Supenntendent, Aiiha ologicnl Suriey. 

]-,ca\e Jleser\e Vacant, Cuntlor Centiul 
Asian Antigudies Museum, Dr M. A 
llaiuid, J’li 1) , ]M sc. , 1 hC , Assistant 

Engineer, Dr K A A Ansaii, i*b D , CK , 
(iffuei on S penal Dotg, Sir Julia Maisball 
Bt., CM E , Lilt D., F h A. 


Miscellaneous appointments. 

Dirccior-Gcneral, Tndian Medical Se*vite, 
(O^ciating), Mujoi-Geiicral G. A SpiaAvson, 
CM E., I M.S 

Public Health Commi'isionn with the Uoi eminent 
of India, Lt-Col. A, J H. Bussell, obe, 
I.M S. 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt-Col G. G Jolly, C.l E. 

Assistant Direct or-Gcnn a! , Indian Medical 
Service, Lieat.-Col. 31. Sue el, d s o., I.M s 

Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli, 
Lt -Col. J. Tayloi , d s o m.d., d p ii , 
l.M.b. 


Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Dr. Baini l*r.isliad, D Sc . 

Master, Security Printing, Nasik Road, Major 
D. F’ltz John Bitziuauiice 

Director, InteUiqence Bureau, Sir Huiaeo Williain- 
bon, Kt., c.i.E. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Stalutics, D. B. Meek. 

Deputy Diiector-Gencral of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, Bai Bahadur S. K. 
Banciji, B.A. 

Controller of Patents and Designs, K. Bama Pai, 

M.A. 


GOVEBNOBS-GENEBAL OF FOBT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


Name. 


Assumeu uiiaige 

of ollice. 


Warren Hastings .. ..20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Maepherson, Bart. .. 8 Feb. 178a 
Earl Cornwallis, k.g (a) . . 12 Sep. 178t) 

Sir John Shore, Bart, {b) . . 28 Oct. 1703 

(a) Created Maiquess Coniwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnmout. 
Lieut -General the Hon. Sir Altrcd 

Clarke, K c a. (offg.) ..17 Mar. 1798 

The Eail ot Mornington, p.c. (c) 18 May 1798 
The Marquess Cornwallis, k.C. (2ncl 

30 July 180a 

Captain 1<. A. P. Andersou, Sir George 

H Barlow, Bart 10 Oct. 1805 

Lord Mmio, p.c (d) .. ..31July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, k.o , p c. (e) 4 Oct. 1813 


J ohn Adam {offy ) 

Lord Amherst, !■ c. (/) 


..13 Jan. 1823 
lAug. 1823 


William Butlcrwortli Bay ley {offg.)r6 Mar.1828 


Lord William Cavendish Beutinck, 

0 C.B., Q.C.H., P.C 4 July 1828 

(c) Created Marquess Widlealey, 2 Dec. 3799 
{d^ Created Eail of Minto . . 24 Feb. 1813 
(e) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec. 1816 
(/) Created Earl Amherst 2 Dec. 1826 
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GOVEllNOUS-GENERAL OP INDIA. 


Assumed charge 
of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

Q.C.B., G.C.H., P.0 14 Nov. 1834 


Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

{offg,) 20 Mar. 1835 

Lord Auckland, Q C.B., P.c.(6) . . 4 Mar. 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, p.c. (c) . .28 Peb. 1842 


Lord Napier of Merchustoun, kt. (e) 

(offg.) 23 Peb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, p.c. (/) . . 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, G.C.B. (g) . . . .12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Kipon, K.G., P c. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufferin, K.P., G.c b., 

G.O.M.G., P.c. (h) . . ..13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, g.c. 

M.G, . . . . . . . . 10 Dec. 1888 


William Wilberforce Bird (offg.) 15 June 1844 
The Bight Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

GCB rd) 23.1uly 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousie, P.C. (e) , , 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, r.c. (/) . . 29 Peb. 1856 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe. 

(b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1830. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 

borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 
(c) ( rented Marquess of Dalhoii&ic, 25 Aug. 1849 
(/) Afterwards (by cieatioii) Earl Canning 

Note. — T he Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
Irom the 1st May, 1854, when the brst Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was ])laced under a separate 
Governor and the appointment ot Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVEllNOBS- 
GENEBAL OP INDIA. 

xromrt Assumed charge 

of oflice. 

Viscount Canning, P c (a) . , 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Ivincardinc, 

KT., G C.B., p.c 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Nainer, 

K C.B (b) (offff ) . . . . 21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

KO.B (offg) 2 Dec. 1801 

The Right Hon. Sir Jolm liawrence, 

Bart, G.C.B , K.c S.I. (c) . . 12 Jan. 1804 

The Earl of Mayo, K.P 12 Jan. 1809 

John Strachey (d) (ojl/j;.) ,. 9 Peb. 1872 


The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P.C 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Cnrzon of Kedleston, P.c. 0 Jan. 1899 
Baron Am pthlll (o£fj/.) .. ..30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. (013 Dec. 1904 
The Earl of Minto, K. G., P.c , a c. 

MG. .. .. .. ..18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshiir&t, P.c., 

G.C.B., Q.CM.G., G.C.V.O., I.S.O. (j) 

23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford Apl. 1910 

Marquess of Reading .. .. Apl. 1921 

Baron Irwin . . . . . . Apl. 1920 

The Earl ot Willmgdon . . . . Apl. 1931 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(b) Afterv>ard8 (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (b> creation) Baron Lawrence, 

(d) AftcrM'ards Sir Jolm Strachey, G.c.s.i , C.i.K. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron N.ijiier of 

Ettrick. 

(f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 

brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 Apiii 1880. 

(h) Created Marquis of Dulftrhi and Ava. 

12 Nov. 1888. 

(t) Gloated an Earl ., .. June 1911. 

(j) During tenure of office, tlie Viet'roy i^ Grand 
Master and Piist and l*riiKi]tal Knight ot 
Hie two Indian Orders (G M s.i. and G M.I.K.) 
On quitting office, he becomes G c.s.i. and 
G.o.i,E. , with the date of his assumptioa 
ot the Viceroyalty; 
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The gradual evolution of the Indian con- 
stitution is fully traced in the article on “ The 
Oovernrnent of India,’* which precedes this ; so 
also are the great changes made by the Iteform 
Act of 1019. For the purposes ol cosy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved to the Govemor-Gene- 
lal for the discharge of his respousibilities, 
which are lully set out in the Act, are repro- 
duced below — 

21. (1) Every Council of State shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, Irom its Ilrst meeting. 

Provided that — 

(а) either chamber of tiie legislature may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 

(б) any such period may be extended by tiie 
Go /ornor-General if in special circumstance^, 
he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall aiipoiiit a date not 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months, after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

22. (1) An official shall not he qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and, if any non-official 
member of cither chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that 
chamber sliall become vacant. 

(4) Every member of the Governor-Genorars 
Executive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending in and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not bo 
a member of both chambers. 

24. (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
by one chamber is not, witliiu six montlis alter 
the passage ol the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without aiiieiid- 
raents or with such ameiidmenis as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Oovonior- 
Geoeral may in ins discretion refer the inattci 
for decision to a Joint sitting of both chambeis. 
Provided that standing orders made under 
this section may provide for meetings ofmemberh 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
m order to discuss any differenee of opinion 
which has arisen between the two cliambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor- General under section sixty-eight of 
the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by either chambers. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom 


of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
Ol vote in either chamber, or by reason of any- 
thing contained in any official report ol the 
proceedings of either chamber. 

25. Indian budget : — (1) The estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shali bo laid in 
the form of a statement before both chambers 
oithe Indian legislature in each year. 

(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads ol 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sideration, unless the Governor-General other- 
wi.se directs — 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans 
and 

(ii) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(hi) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State m Council ; and 

(iv) salarii's of chief commissioners and 
jiulKial commissioners; and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as — 

(a) cceleslaatical; 

(0) political; 

(c) defence. 

(4) If any question arises whethei any 
propobcd appropridtion oi levemi.' of mone>, 
does or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Govcrnoi-Gcneial on the 
question shall be final. 

(5) Tlie projiosals of the Governor-Cb jieral 
in Council for the appropriation of leveiiiie 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not speeifled in the above heads shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
In the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 
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(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 

(8) Kotwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for tlie safety 
ortranquiltity of British India or any part thereof . 

26. Emeroenoy Powers : — (l) Where cither 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon — 

(«) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith liecome an Act of the 
Indian legislature in the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro* 
doced in the Indian legislature, or (as the case 
may be) in the form recommended by the Gover- 
nor-General : and 


(&) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, if consented to by that chamber in the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of the Govcmor-General’s assent, or, if not so 
consented to shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Pa-rliamcnt, and shall 
nothavc effect until it has received His Majesty's 


assent, and shall not be presented for His 
Majesty’s assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight days on which that House 
has sat; and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty In Council and the noti- 
fication thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
assented to : 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
Which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall have such force and effect as 
aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty in Council. 

27. SrppLEMENTALPROViBiONs:— (1) In ad- 
dition to the moasures referred to in sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure — 

(а) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared bv rules under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 

(б) rep ating or amending any Act of a 
local legislature ; 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill 18 moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any part thereof, and may direct that no proceed- 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the chamber in relation to the Bill, 
clause, or amendment and effect shall be given 
to such direction. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President Hon Sir Abdur Bahiin, K.O.S.I. 
Deputy President. — Mr. Abdul Matin Cliaudhury. 

A. Elected Members (lofi). 


Constituoncy. 


Miadraa City (Non -Muhammadan Uiban) 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
Kural). 

Godavari cum Kistiia (Non-Muliammadan 
Rural). 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non -Muhammad an 

Rural). 

Madras reded distrirts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Salem and Coimbatoic cum Noitli Aicot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) 

Tanjorc cum Tiichiuopoly (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tmnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) 

West Coast and Nilgiilb (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) 

South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and NUgiris (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholdoi a 


Madras Indian Commerce 

IJombay City (Non -Muhammadan Uibau) 

Ditto 

Sind (Non-Muh.immadan Rural) 

Uombay Northern Division (Non -Muhammadan 
R-ural) 

l^ombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural). 

Ditto. 


Bombay Southern Division (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) 

Bind (Muhammadan Ruial) 

Ditto. 

Bombay (European) . 

Ditto. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce) 

Smd Jagirdars and Zamindaia (Landholders) . . 


Name. 

Ml S Sai vain 111 till 
Mt.V„V Gin. 

Ml JC Nagesvvaia Rao 
Ml N G Hn ima A V 5 angar 
Ml M AiianthabavanaiTi. 

Mi T S Avinasliilmgaiii Chettiai 
Ml C N Mutlmiaiiga Miidaliar 
Di T S S Rajan 
Ml r S Kiiinaiasvvanii Bain 
Ml Samuel Am on 

Ml riiiialLslia 

Aloiilvi Sajvid 3lnitiiza Snlic'b Jlaliadm 
Haji \bdul Satliai IT E^sak Sail 
J\h K C .Tames 

Raja Sii VasiKl('\a Kajali of Kalh'iigode, T\t , 
(' I I. 

M T{ Kv Sami \(‘ii(atii( hdam Cliettj Gam 

1)1 (i V T)eshmiikli 

Sii C'owasji Jelianjii, K C' i k , o n K 

Diwan Tailfhaiid Navaliai 

Mr Blmlabhai .Jivaii)! Disai 

Mr Ahmed Ebialiini Tlaioon Jallei 

Mi Jveshavrao iMarntnao .Ti-clhr 
Mi N V Gadgil. 

Mr S Iv Hosmani 

Mi M a .Tiiinah 

S<‘th TTaji Abdulla TTaioon 

Ml. Nabi Baksh Tllaln Buklisli Blmtto. 

Mi.W B. Hobsack 
Sii Leslie Hudson, JCt. 

Mr. Mathnradas Vissanji, 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah. 
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Bombay Millowners* ABSociation (Indian Mr. Hormnsji Pceroshaw Mody. 
Commerce) •• 

Calcutta (Non-Miihammadan Urban) .. .. Mi Sarat Cliandra Bose. 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Mubammad an Urban). . I)i P N Banerjea. 

Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Eurnl) . . 

Brosidency Division (Non -Muhammadan Bural). J’andit J^ikshini Kanta Maitia. 

Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) .. Mi Siiryya Nuniar Som. 

Chittagong and Rajshaji Divisions (Non-Muh- Mr Akhil Chandra Datta. 
ammadan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Uiban) . . Sir Abdiir Rahini, K o s i , Kt, 

Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural! 

Dacca cum Mymensingh (Muhammadan Rural). Mi. A. H Ghuznavi 
Bakargunj cww Faridpur (Muhammadan Rural) 3Ir. A Iv. Fuzhil Duq 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Ruial) . . Mr. Md Anwarul Azim 
Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) . Mi M A. Baqiii 
Bengal (European) . . . . Sir Dan y Lindsay, Nt , r n E. 

Do. . . . . . . Ml .1 \ Milligan 

Do. .. .Ml G Aloigan, r 1 E 

Bengal Landholders .. .. .. .. Mi Dlurendia Kaula Lahin Chaudhuiy. 

Murwan As,sO( ution, (Indian Commcici*) Jkibu Baijnath Bajoiia 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- Di Bhagavan Das. 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . Chmidhii Kaghnbir Naiain Singh. 

Agra Division (Non-Muhamraadan Rural) . . Pundit Sri Kiishna Didta Pahual, 

Rohilkund and ICumaon Division (Non-Muh- I’uinlit GomikI Ballahh Pant 
ammadan Rural) 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham- 31i Sn l*iakas<i 
madan Rural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh- i>[iiiishi iMiai Saiaii 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non -Muhammad an Ruial) . Shii Mohan Lnl Saxona. 

Fyzabad Division (Non -Muhammadan Rural) Siidai Jogendia Singh. 

Cities of the United Provinces (Muliammadan Alaulana Shaiikat All. 

Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhamamdan Rural) . . . Qazl Mohaiumad Ahmad Kazimi 

Agra Division (Muliammadan Rural) ., .. Ali.T A K Sherwam 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- Maulvi Sii Aruhainmad Ynkuh, Ivt. 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- Di Zia-ud-Diu Ahmed, c i e 
madan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 3ii Moliamed \zhai Ah 
Rural). 

United l*rovinces (European) . . . . . Ah ,T R Seol t 

United Provinces Landholders .. .. . Mr. Vijava Aiinnda Gajapntiiaj. 

Ambala Division (Non -Muhamm 1(1 an) .. Bhai Parma nand. 

West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) . . J,ala Sham f^al. 

JuUundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) , . Dila Fuqii Chand, 

Eutjtk'd to rrpiesrntation jinotntjon, 
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Constituency. Name. 


East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

West Central Punjab (Muhamniadan) . . 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Sikh) 

West Punjab (Sikli) 

Punjab Landholders 

Darbhanga cum Saran (Non-Muhammadan) . . 
Muzaffarpur cum C!hamparan(Non-Muhammadan ) 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. do. 

Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bhagalpur, Pomea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muliam- 
madan). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa Landliolders 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Central Provinces Hmdi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Do. do 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) 

Burma (Non-European) 

Do. 

Do. 

Burma (European) 

Delhi (General) 

Ajmer-Merwara (General) 

North-West Eroptier Province (General) 


Syed Ohulam Bhik Nalrnng. 

Mr. K. L. Ganba. 

Mr. H. M Abdullah. 

Nawab Sahibzada Savad Sir Mohammad Mehr 
Sluih, Kt 

Khan Hahcb Shaik Pazal-i-Haq Piracha. 

Khan Bahadur Makhdum Sayad llajan Baklwh 
Hhah 

Sirdar Mangal Singh. 

Sardar Sant Singh 
Ml At Ghlasuddin. 

Air Satya Naraln Singh, 

Air. Bepln Bihari Varma . 

Pandit Nilakantha Das. 

Mr Bhubananda Das. 

Air Anugrah Narayan Sinha. 

M i Shri Krishna Sinha. 

Mr. Deep Narayan Sing, 

Babu Ram Narayan Singh. 

Air. Atuhammad Nauman. 

Aloulvi Badi-iiz-Zaman, 

Moulvi Muhammad Siiafcc Daoodi, 

Mr. Raja Ilarihar Piasad Naiayan Singh. 

Dr Khare 
Seth Govind Das. 

Mr. Glianshiam Singh Gupta. 

Klian Sahel) Nawab Siddiquc Ali Klian. 

Setli Slieodass Daga. 

Air. Siijut Nabin Chandra Bardaloi. 

Ail Rinanta Kumar Das. 

Mr. Alxliil ATatin (-haudhuiy. 

Mi P. W Ilockenhull. 

TJ Tliein Maung. 

Di. Them Maung. 

U BaSi. 

Ml. W. J. C. Richards. 

Air Asaf Ali. 

Kai Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Sonl. 

Dr. Khan Saheb. 
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Province or body represented. 


Name. 


Nominated Membbus— exoludino the President (41) 
(a) OFFIOUL lilEMBEIlS (26) 


Government of India 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras 

Bonilmy 

Do. 

Bengai 

Do. 

The Punjab 

The Central Provinces 

Assam 

United Provinces . . 
Bihar (& Orissa 
Burma 


. . The Hon Chaudliuri Muhamad Zufrulla Khan. 

The Hon. Sir Frank Noyeo, Kt., c 8.1 , c I E. 

The Hon Sii Niipcndia Nath Siicai, Jvt. 

The Hon. Sir .Tames Giigg, k o u 
. Tlie Hon. Sii Heiuy Craik, k c.b l. 

.. Ml P It Jtaii. 

Sir J^aneelot (iialiam, k (’ i E. 

. JMr (J S Bajpai, (* i E., c B E, 

Ml K. A K Metealte, 0 h I , r I F , M V o. 

.. Mi.G H K Tottcnlutm, ci E 

. Ml A G Clow 

. . Ml T Sloan, c i E 
.. Ml A..]. lUisman, c I.E. 

.. Ml H Dow, (’ 1 E 
.. Ml G (JoMiidan Nanvar 

. Itno Bahadui A A Venkaiaiama Ayjar 

. Ml ,J Mont eat h 
Ml H Jv kiipulani. 

,, Mr .T M ('hatterjee 
.. Ml N it Mukharp 
. Khan Bahadur IMian Abdul A^iz, C B E. 

3Ir D H (’ Drake, (ME 
.. Ml W L SeottjClE. 

Ml L Owen 
. Ml P. P Sinha 

Mr B W. Swithinl)ank 


{b) Berar repicsentative (1) Mi M S Aiie>. 

(c) Non OFJiciAL M[embeiis (14). 


Bombay 

Dolhi .... 

Bengal . 

The Punjab 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa 

North West Frontiei Proviiie.c . . 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 
Indian Christian 

The Depressed Classes 
Anglo-Indian Community . . 

Labour Interests . . 


Di.B D Dalai 
Ml Asal Ah 

Kai Jhiliadui Sii bat>a Chaiiui Mukherjee, Kt., 
0 B E 

Saiddi Sir .lawaliai Singh, Kt , C l E. 

Capt Saidai Slier Moliumniad Kliun, c l E , 

M B h 

Hoiin Gaiif B.to riahadui bal ('hand, o ii K , 
Nawab Malik Mlaii Ikiksli Khan Tiwana. M.B E. 

Ml Kamasuaini Siinnasu Sauna, i' l i:. 

Mujoi Naval) Aliiuad Nawaz Khun, t'.l E , O.B.L., 
Nawab ot Deia. 

Ml L C. Buss 
Di F X DeSouza 

llao Biihiului M>lal Ghinnathaiubi Itajah. 
Lt.-t’ol Sir H A. J . Gidney, Kt. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 
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The Council of States 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Vrchlflent — The lion’ hli' Sir M.incckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.C.l E., Kt., Bar*at-Law. 
A. — Elected Members (33). 


Constituency. 


Madias (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras (Muhammadan) 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 

Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay aiamber of Commerce 

East Bengal (Non -Muhammadan) 

West do. do. 

West do. do. 

West Bengal (Muliammadan) 

East do. do. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Central (Non -Muliammadan) 
United Provinces Northern (Non -Muliammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non -Muhammad an) 

United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 

United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muljammadan) 

Punjab (Sikli) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Muliammadan) 

Jbhai and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Do. .... 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) 

Assam (Non-Muliammadan) 

Burma (General) 

Burma Chamber of Commerce 


Name 


Diwan Bahadur Sir S. M. Annamalai Chettiyar, 
Kt. 

Mr Yarlagadda llangan.iyak.ilu Naidu 

Mr. V C Vellingiri Clounder 

Diwan Bahadur G Narayanaswami Chetti, C.I.E. 

Syed Muhammad Padshah Saheb Bahadur. 
Saidai Shri Jagannatli Mahaiaj l‘andit. 

Mr Shantidas Askuran 

Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., o B E, 

Sirdar Saheb Sir Sulcman Cassum Ilaji Mitha, 
Kt , c I E. 

Mr. All Baksh Muliammad Hussain. 

Mr. E. MiUcr. 

•Babu Jagadish Chandra lianerji'e. 

Kumar Nripandra Narayan Sinha. 

Mr. Satyandra Chandra Ghose Maulik. 

Mr Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Khan Bh.idur Syed Abdul Hafeez. 

Ml S J) <}ladsfoiu* 

lUi Bah.idur LaJ.i Mathura Piasad Mehiotra. 
llai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Piasad. 

J*.indit P N S.ipui 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muliammad lluhrn. 
Shaikh Mushir Hosaiii Kidwai 
Eai Bahadur Lala llam Saran Das, c.i.l . 
Saidai ihita Singh 

Khan Bahadur Chandii Muhammad Dm. 

Baja Glia/.anidi All Khan 

llai Bahadur Radlia Krishna Jalaii. 

Baja Baghunandan Prasad Siiigh. 

Ml Abu Abdullah b>ed Hussain Imum. 

Mr. V. V. Kahkar. 

Sjt JJ J* Barua. 

Ml P (^. D Chari. 

Mr. J. B. Glass. 
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Constituency. 1 ^ iName. 


B. — Nominated Members— the President, 


(a) Official Members (13 exchcling Piesident.) 


ovfiniiK'ut ()l India 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


His Excellcnov General Sir PJiilIp Walliouse 
Chetwodc, lit , G.O.B , K.C.M.O , D s,o. 
Jvuuwar Jagdish I’rasad, C.S.I , C.I.E. 

Ml M G Ilallett, c 1 E 

Mr. 1) G Mildull, c.8 I , C.i.E. 

Sir Ui'rtiaiid Glaiioy, c I , C.I.E. 

Mr. P C T.illent'., c h I , c i.l 

Ml T A Stew.irt. 

Sir Guthiic JlussclJ, Kt 

Ml .1 X (} .1 jhuson, C.I.E. 

Ml. G. 11. Spence, (’ I 

Mr. F \V. Stew.irt, c i.i.. 

Ml (' L Piiillip, c l E. 


Bcrai BiepresentatiVe 


(6) lierar Representative. 



Mr, Ganesh Srikrli,hna Khaparde. 


( c) N on-Official 31 enters. 


Madras 

Do 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Do 

Do. 

Central Provinces . . 

The United Provinces 
Do. 

The Punjab 

Do. 

North-West Frontier Provinces .. 
Bihar 


Sir DuMtl DcmuIoss, Kt. 

D. B. Sii i\ II. Mellon. 

Ivhaii Itali.ulut Dr. Sii N Cliolv^y, Ivt., c.l.l . 

Ml Jjuthiuiuath Gliosal, c s.l , C.I l.. 

Mr. Bijay Kumar Ba-su. 

N.iw.ib Khii.ij.i na])il»all.iii. 

Sir Manpckji Byraiiiji Dadabhoy, K.c.i.E , Kt. 

( I’l evident ) 

Ml \ amiii Kii.iii. 

Pundit (iokai ai Nath Ugli. 

llaja Charunjit Singh. 

Nawab Malik M’d Hayat Kh.iii Noon, c S I. 

Mauir Nawab Sii Mahomed Akbar Khan, K.n.E. 
V. I.E , Kbaii ot Hoti 

Mah.iiajadliuaj Sir Kamcslmar Singh, K C I E. 
ol Daibh.inga. 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


Til© Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North 
to Ranara In the South. It has an area of 
123,623 square miles and a population of 
23,040,506. Geographically included in the 
Presidency but under the Government of India 
is the first class Native State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2,443,007. There are iio States in politi- 
cal relations with the Go\cinment of Bom- 
bay, as they arc all now under the Govern- 
ment ot India 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
0 i soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Taptl, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
provmceis divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Kama tic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice*growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Proper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
the Indus has brought abounding fertility. It 
is proposed to cjoiistituto Sind into a sepaiate 
province with the coming reforms. 


The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predommate. 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahomo- 
dan kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than m Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingaycts, a Hmdu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Siudi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The mam 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 


Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In dind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmcdabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 


black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
r^ions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will nlti- 
matelv make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague. The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured sariB, and to a dimmishmg extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmcdabad and Surat. 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay is the great centre In 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms In Bjmbay Island. 73,260 
Number of Spind les in Bombay Island 3tJ,00,688 
Number of hands employed in the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island, 1,10,943 
(daily aveiagfi ) 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island .. .. 3,08,088 

(ill candies of 784 lbs.) 

Number of Spindles in Ahmcdabad. 10,78,314 
Number of Looms In Ahmedabad .. 47,224 

Number of Spindles in Sliolapoie Disl. 3,19,624 
Number of Looms in Sholapoie ,, 6,060 

Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bomoay 

Island) 31,08,106 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) 
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Great Impetus has been given to Bombay 
dustrles by the provision of electric power 
merated fifty miles away on the Ghats, and 
le year Ifild witnessed a phenomenal flota- 
on of new industrial companies of almost every 
sscription. 

The situation of Bombay on the western 
3a-board in touch at once with the principal 
Qarkets of India and the markets of the West 
las given Bombay an immense sea-borne 
rade. The older ports, Surat, Broach. Cambay 
,nd Mandvie, were famous in the ancient 
lays; and their bold and hardy mariners 
tarried Indian commerce to the Persian Gulf 
md the coasts of Africa. But the opening 
If the Suez Canal and the increasing size 
it ocean steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it in modern ports with deep water anchor- 
fcges, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
Is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
Uthough attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
for the trade of the Southern Mahratta Country, 
and Port Okha as a port of considerable impor- 
tance for Kathiawar and Gujarat. 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of two members, 
with the assistance of tu'o Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the 
section on the Provincial Governments (q. v.) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Reserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1021. 
Ail papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
into seven main departments, each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Elnanco : (6) Revenue ; (c) Home and 
Ecclesiastical (d) Political and reforms; («) Gene- 
ral and Educational ; (/) Legal; (g) Public Works. 
The senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government Is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May; 
and in Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Govemor-in-Council the Presidency w 
administered by four Commissioners. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 
ndent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
ere are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division; with headquarters at Ahmedabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more CivilianB 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 


bead of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talati or knlkami, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taiuka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice Is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting In Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
Court of the J udicial Commissioner (The Judi- 
cial Commissioner and three Additional 
Judicial Commissioners) is the highest court 
of civil and crimmal appeal. The growing 
importance of Karachi and Sind has, however, 
necessitated the raising of the status of the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court and the passing 
of the Sind Courts Act in August 1920, whicii 
contemplates the creation of a Chief Court 
for Sind with a Chief Judge and three or more 
Puisne Judges. The Act, however, has not yet 
been put into effect owing to financial dlfiiculties. 
Of the lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assmtai.t Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Rs. 6,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate* or Assistant Judge 
and trom the decision of the Dlstilct Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dig- 
tiict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency but 
original crimmal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Resident 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentenees are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary Jurisdictlou 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of iSnglisli Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taiuka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the f onda 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes. The tendency of recent years has 
been to increase the elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
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own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act o 11925 
works further advance In tlie niatt(T of lo<«il Self- 
Government in the rresidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs winch are now 30 
In number. The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitlierto exercised. Another important 
change intioduced by tlie Act was the extension 
of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
or buildings with annual rental values (d Bs.l2 
or W'lth capital value of not less tlian Rs. 200. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under tlie 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for Roads, 
Buildings, Railways, etc.,and the other foi Irnga- 
tion Under them are Supenntendmg Engmeers 
in charge of Circles and Executive Engineers 
in charge of divisions, the Consulting Architect 
and the Electrical Engineer The chief irriga- 
tion works are in Sind and consist of a chain 
of canals fed by the annual inundations from 
the Indus. The Lloyds Barrage and canals 
project whfch was inaugurated in 1923 Is 
the greatest Irrigation Scheme m the world 
and is designed to ensure the vast areas of 
fertile land in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of water. It will enable about 6 million 
acres of crops to be irrigated annuallv,? c., about 
as much area irrigated in higvpt. The scheme is 
not only vital to the future of Sind but of 
Indirect benefit to the wliole of India The 
whole scheme is estimated to cost over 
15 million sterling or 20 crores of niiices. 
The Barrage was formally oiiencd by the 
Viceroy and Gcvernoi General of India on 
13th January 1932. Tn the Presidency proper 
there is a chain of protective irrigation 
works, originating in reservoirs in the Ghat 
regions. The principal works are tlie Nira 
Canals fed by Lake Whiting impounded by 
the Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals 
fed by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mntha Canals fed 
by Lake Fife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Bcalc at Nandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. 'J he Mutha ('anals 
and the Gokak Canal were complcL^d in 1896-97, 
the Nira Left Bank Canal in 1005-06, the 
Godavari Canals in 1916-16 and the Pravara 
Canals m 1926-27. The Nira Right Bank Canal 
which has been und»T construction since 1912 
is nearing completion. The Wilson Dura at 
Bhandardara the second highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1926. 
The Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar which is 5,333 feet 
in length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in 
width was oiiened by H. E Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1928. It cost Rs. 172 lakhs. 
It is remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 21J 
million cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam 
in Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam iu existence but that contains 19 milUon 


cubic feet. It cost also nearly 60 per cent, more 
than the Lloyd Dam. An idea of the magnitute 
of the Lloyd Dam can he gathered from the 
fact that if a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry m 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 
imles, say from Bombay^ to Nagpur. These 
projects will inigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into 3 categories. 
District Police, Railway Police and the 
Bombay City Police. The Distiict and Railway 
Police in the Presidency proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector-General 
of Police who is assisted by three Deputy 
Inspectors-Geueral, of whom two are in charge 
of Ranges and the third is in charge of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau District and Railway Police in 
Sind arc under the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police for Sind, subject to the control of the 
Commissioncr-in-Sind. The executive manage- 
ment of the Police in each district and on 
Railways in the Presidency ' proper as well as 
In Sind is vested in a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of 
the District concerned except in the case of the 
Railway Police*. For the purposes of effective 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of crime, some of the larger districts are divided 
into one or more sub-dlvisions each under a 
Sub-Divisional Officer who is cither an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police, a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
Sub-Inspectors are the officers in charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations Officers 
appointed directly to the posts of Assistant 
SuixTintcndents of Police, Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, Inspect 01 8 and Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a course of training at the Ontral Police 
Training School at Nas-ik before being posted to 
Districts for executive duty. The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants-m-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheri, Poona, 
Ahmedabad and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agricultural College, Vetermary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are main- 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education In Bombay City (g. 
Education). 

The Quinquennial Report on Public Instruc- 
tion in the Bombay Presidency tor the years 
1927-1932 reveals much iniormation regarding 
the piogress of education in recent years. The 
passing m 1923, of the Primary Education 
Act was perliaps the most imfiortant event 
in the history of Primary Education in the 
Bombay Presidency during the last so or 40 
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irs whereby the contiolof Primary Education 
.8 transferred from the Department to the 
)cal Authorities Most of the Boards have 
epared schemes for the expansion of education, 
me of them on a compulbory basis, and many 
tards have le\ led additional taxation but the 
lances oi Gov eminent have not jiennitted; 
lem to perform to th(‘ full the part contem- 
ated by the Act. 'I’he tact, howe\er, must 
3t be lost sight ot that during the quaiqucii' 
lum the assignments ot Govi'rnment to Pnmarj' 
iducatlon tell from Ks 1,21,59,848 to 
Is 1,18,17,308 the decrease was maml> due to 
3trcu(;hment in Government grants during 
931-32. 

“ llefMirts on Piiblu instiiution in this prcsi- 
[enev during the lust li^ e or si\ yt'urs howevet 
loint to the tai.t that there has been eonsideiable 
leeliiK' in the efheiene^ ot Piimarv Education 
ihice the tiansicr of control” says the Director 
if Public Instruction “ It will be seen troin 
diese re]iorts that the bn tor who h has militated 
more than aiiv othei against eflb iem*\ has been 
cominunalisiu ** The com posit ion ot tin* various 
Distiiet Loial Boards has had its eileet on the 
working ot the Pijinaiv Edmation Ait The 
majority ot Sihool Boards whnh laine into 
pxivstenee developed cominnnal tendenues and 
this attitude inllueiKcd the seleitum of lh<* 
supervising and teaching stall and then tiaiiters 
and luoinotions ” 

The quinquennium has been noticeable for 
the greater recognition given to the Educational 
needs of the backward classes espeiiallv in 
Primary Education and a very liberal system 
loi these classes has been lutioduced l)\ Govein- 
nient since J924 

Lack of funds has cramped the activities 
of Government m tlie tield ot Primal > and 
8eeondaiy Education ICeonomv has been 
the dominating note of th<‘ Ldue.itional polu \ 
throughout the <juinqucnniutu In view of the 
present tlnaudal strmgeni^ whidi piedudes 
Government fiom providing additional tundsloi 
Heeondarv Eflmation theie would appeal 1o 
he some grounds for raising the tees iii (foveni- 
inent Schools, hut Govcinmont have decided 
not to take any action in this dimtiou at 
pieseut. ill the case of Primary Edmation 
Goveinmeut wnue compelled to apply a cut ot 
6 per cent, to the grants pa vablc ( o loi al authori- 
ties m 1931-32 Since then it has become 
necessary to me lease the cut to 29 jier lent 
So tar liom it being possible to jirovide the 
funds required tor the expansion ot Secondarj 
and Higher JCducatioii, it has been neiessarv 
to exercise retrenehiuent, and that too in diiet- 
tions in which it could not bo ajtplied W’lthout 
educational loss As one instaiue only, the 
Director ol Public Instiuction mentions the 
diseontmuanee ot tiie s( heme ot Medu al Jnsi>cc- 
tioii alter it had been in cxistem c toi a year. 
Among the chiei purposes toi which additional 
fluids are reqiiiied, iierhaiis the most iinportmit 
is that for additional provision tor Tecluneal 
and Industrial Education, mdudmg the e\j)an- 
sioii ot the CoJb'ge oi liugmeermg and the 
establishment of a 'I'l'chMologieal institution 
ot an advanced nature 'J'he total e\])cndituie 
on Education increased tioni Its 3,81,49,449 
in 1926-27 to Bb. 3.99,27,898 in 1931-32 or an 
increase of 4.7 per cent, against 29.6 per cent, 
during the last quinquennium. 
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The total numl)cr oi institutions increased 
during the quinfiuennium irom 16,211 to 17,159. 
HeiogriLsed institutions increased by 1,145 to 
15,929 w'hile unrecognised institutions decreased 
by 197 to 1,230 Ot the recognised institutions. 
16 are Arts and 11 Professional Colleges and 686 
Secondary .Schools, 14,694 Primary Schools and 
349 .Si)e(iai Schools. 

Thv total immb(‘r ot recognised and iin- 
leiogniHcil educational institutions during the 
year 1932-33, w'as 16,871 and the number of 
]m|uls 1,332,087. 

Out ot a total of 26,848 towns and villages 
10,76.1 possessed schools, the average area 
served by each towm or village wnth a school 
being J1 5 .square miles. The penentage ot 
piipiJs in recognised institutions to tJie total 
IKipiiIation oJ th(‘ Prcsidencv was 5.95, in 1932-33 
Of the total ninnU'i of 1,332,087 pupils under 
mstrintion, 1,033,521 were boys and 298,566 
vveiegiils 

Hindu jaijuls in recognised institutions num- 
bered 9(i6,2}0, Muliammadans 2.34,146, Indian 
Christ ijins 39,o70, Parsis 17,903, Luroi)eans 
and Auglo-liidi.ins 5,489 The rest conijirisod 
3.5,3.54. 

The total I'vpenditnie on edmation in 1932-33 
wa> IN 181 1 lakhs, ot whidi 44 4 jicr cent 
was nietiiom Goveimm'ut timds. 18 9 ]>cr cent, 
tiojii Boaid tnnds, 22 2 per ( ent tioni tees, ami 
14 7 pel lent tiom otlier souiies I’liinary 
s( bools absoibeii over Ks 205 lakhs, cm lush e 
ot e\p(‘ndituie on inspection, lonstructioii, and 
rcjaui's. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, wnth an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector in 
each district. 

Higher education in the Presidency is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University wliich was 
established in 1857. The constitution of the 
University has leccntly iindergone, however, 
considerable changes m virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Alt altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
rcprescutative with a view to bringing into, 
closer assoiiation with the public the industrial 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater facili- 
ties tor higher education in all branches of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new Univeisitv Department ot Chemical 
Teehnologv was lornially inaugurated by His 
ExcelleiKV the Goveuioi ol Bombay on 15th 
N'oveinher 1933 The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now I'on^tituted, are chiefly the Chan- 
eellor, Yiec-Ghaueellor, the Syndicate, the 
Aeadeinie Coumil and the Senate Tlic Senate 
(OUHistmg ot fellows is the supreme governing 
body ot tin Uiuv(T.srf.v. 'I'he number ol fellows 
m 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor .iiid 11 aie e\-olhiio The Academic 
('ouncil cousistmg oi edui atioual cvjicrts deals 
with all puioly acudeniical iiucstloiis. This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which IS the principal executive ot the University . 
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The principal educational insUtutiouB are:— 
Qovemmmt Artt CoUegei — 

Elphinstune Ck>llcge. Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. G. B Jathar {Offq ) 

Ismail Colloge, Andhon (Bombay). Principal, 
I>r. M. B. Rt hman, M,A. (Punjab), PH 
H. (Cambridge). 

Gujn/at College. Ahmodabad, Principal, 
G. Findlay gbirras, M.A , F.s.s. (Offg.) 
Kariiatak College, Bharwar, Principal, Mr 
A. C Farran. 

Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Principal, 
Dr. Thomas S. Wheeler, P.I.C., Ph.D.,F.K.c.s I. 
Private Arts Colleges — 

St. Xavier’s, Bombay (Society of Jesus). 

Principal, Rev. G Palacios, 8.J. 

Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission). 

Principal, Rev. J. Mawenzie, M.A. 

Fergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Society), Principal, G. S. Mahajani, 
M.A., B.sc. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State). 

Principal, S. G. Burrow, B.sc. 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State). Principal, Mr. T. K. Shahani, m.a. 
Bahauddm College, Juiiagadh State, Prnieiiial 
Mr. Charles Saldanha 

Sir Parashurainbhau College, Princij)al, R D 
Karmarkar, Poona. 

M T.B. Arts College, Surat, Print ipa],N M Shah. 
D J, Sind College, Karachi, Principal, S. B 
Butani. 

Sind National College, Hydeiahad, Principal, 

B. R. Kumar. 

Gokhale Education Society’s Jl.PT, Arts 
College, Nasik, Principal, T A Kulkarni 
Willingdon College, Kupwad (Sangli), Pimei- 
pal, P. M Linia^e 

Private Art Collegets — 

Riyaram College, Kolhapur, Print ipal, Di. 
Balkrishiiu. 

NTowrosjee Wadia College, Poona, Piintipal, 
K. M Khadyo. 

Tile Llngaraj College, Belgauni, Priruipal, 
Dr. K C, Nandimath. 

C. and S. College, Shikaipur Sind, Piincipal, 
G. 1’. Ilazari, M a , A i ii o. 

ypedal Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean, Major S. L. Bhatia, i.M.s. 
College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr. 0. Graham Smith, O.B.E. 
Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal * V . G Gokhale . 

Chiefs* College, Rajkot, Principal. Mr. A. 

C. Miller, O.B.E. 

Law College, Bombay, Principal, Mr. A. A, 
A. Fyzee, m.a., (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 

College of Commerce. Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M. J. Antia. {Offg), 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Principal, Mr 
V R. Phadke, ti b V o , J P 
Haffkine Institute, Bombay, Director, Lt 
Col. Sahib Singh Sokhey, I.M.S. 

Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Director, Mr. W. E. G. Solomon 
Victoria Technical luhtitiite, Bombay, Princi- 
pal, G. W. Burlej, b.sc. 

Special Colleges — 

Secondary Training College, Bombay, 
Princi]^, H. V. Hampton. 


Private Professional Colleges — 

Seth G. S. Medical College, Bombay, Dean 
Dr. Jivraj K Mehta. 

NED. Civil Engmcermg College, Karachi 
Principal, Mr. O. W. Gokhale. 

Law College, Poona, Principal, Mr. J. R. 
Gharpure. 

Sir Lallubhai Shah Law College, Ahmedabad, 
Prmcipa], Mr. D. S. Setna. 

Smd Collegiate Board’s Law College, Karachi, 
Principal, Mr. C Lobo 

Ljiw College, Kolhapur, Piincipal, S. K. 
Kelavkar. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is In the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I. M. S., and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
I.M.S. Officer. Civil Surgeon stationed at each 
distnct headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are maintain- 
ed by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation In them has been recently 
increased by 300 beds in one hospital and 180 
beds in another hospital. A number of beds in the 
Bombay City had to be closed during 1931-32 
owing to shortage of funds. Will -equipped hos- 
pitals exist in ail important up-country stations. 
Over 3, '/ 34,974 persons including 104,534 in- 
patients weie treated during the year 1932 1 he 

Presidency contams 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination Is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

Finance. 

Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finance entered on a now {ihase Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance ’I'he Provinces 
had certain beads of revenue of t heir own and 
other heads which they divided wiMi the Govern- 
ment of India. IW the new constitution a 
comparativelv clean cut was made between the 
finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and In return they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years. The general 
principle underlvlng this settlement is that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear. 
These contributions have now been remitted. 

The Finance Member, introducing the budget 
estimates foi 1934-35, m the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council spoke as follows — “ Sir, Govern- 
ment have re-oiganlscd their finances on a 
basis of solvency But tlicy realise as well as 
do members of this House th.it this is a budget 
of attenuation and that much has yet to be 
done to place their finances on a fully sound 
basis . The continuance of economic depres- 
sion throughout the presidency is a matter of 
most seiioiiB eoncein to go^c^nnlcnt and they 
are <‘\amming in eoneert. with othci govern- 
ments in India what measures are necessary for 
the alleviation ot the distress ot the agricultural 
class 'J’lus IS a problem which is to-day engaging 
the attention of all governments in the world.” 
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Estimated Revenue tor 1934-35. 


Principal Heads op Revenue. i 

Rs. 

V 

Land Revenue . . 

4.77,98,000 

VI 

Excise 

3,52,71.000 

VII 

Stamps 

1,56,00,000 

VIII 

Forests 

48.30,000 

IX 

Rc'Sistratlon 

16,20,000 

IXA 

Scheduled Taxes 

18,50,000 


Total .. 

10,69.69,000 

Irrigation, Navigation. Embankment. <ssc. 

XIII 

Works for which Capital 


XIV 

Accounts are kept 

41,25,000 

Work for which no Capi- 


tal Accounts are kept 

15,63,000 


Total . . 

Debt Service 

56,88,000 

XVI 

Interest 

Civil Administration, 

1,30,83,000 

XVII 

Administration of 



J ustioe 

10,78,000 

XVIII 

Jails and Convict Settle- 


ments 

.3,40,000 

XIX 

Police 

7,38,000 

XXI 

Education 

16,16,000 

XXII 

Medical 

14,94,000 

XXIJI 

Public Health . . 

18,08,000 

XXIV 

Agriculture 

4,65.000 

XXV 

Industries 

10,000 

XXVI 

Miscellaneous DeparL- 


meuts • . 

14,82,000 


Total . . 

99,31,000 


XXX 

Civil Works, 

Civil Works 

Rb. 

41,72,000 

XXXT 

Bombay Development 


Scheme 

7,60,000 


Total . . 

49,32,000 

XXXIl 

Miscellaneous, 
Transfers from Famine 



lielicf Fund . . 

11,90,000 

XXXIII 

Receipts in aid of 


Superannuation 

10,19,000 

XXXIV 

Stationery and Printing 

2,60,000 

XXXV 

Miscellaneous . . 

30,90,000 


Total . . 

55,59,000 

XL 

Extraordinary Receipts 

41,70,000 


Total Revenue • . 

15,12,32,000 


Debt heads * — 

Deposits and advances ; 

Loans and advances by 
pioviDClal Governraent 
Advances fiom provincial 
Loans Fund, etc .. 2,90,82,000 

Add — 

Opening Balaii.'e , . . . 96,54,000 


Grand Total . . 18,09,19,000 


Estimated Expenditure tor 1934-35. 


Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


6. Land Revenue 

6. Excise .. 

7. Stamps . . 

8. Forest . . 

8A. Forest Capita) outlay 

9. Registration . . 

9A. Scheduled Taxes 


Rs. 

62.90.000 

47.45.000 
2,8(1,000 

32,71,00(^ 

.59,000 

6,28,000 

28,000 


19. 

20 . 
21 , 


Tf/tal . . 1,52,51 000 


iTiigatvon, Endtanhment, Ac,, Revenue Accmini. 
14, Interest on works for M^bich 

Capital Accounts are kejit . . 1 ,03,01 ,000 

16. Other Revenue Expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 

Revenue 11,24,000 

16, (1) Other Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed trom fandne 
Relief fund .. .. 10,80,000 


> 22 . 

24. 

25. 
20 . 
27. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 
37, 


. . 1,25,14,000 


Debt Services. 


Rs. 


Interest on Ordinary Doid, . 2,07,51,000 

Interest on otlier obligations 2 27,000 

Reduction or avoidance of 
debt 4,34,000 


Total .. 2,14,12,000 


Cuul Administration. 

Geneial Administration .. 2,00,24,000 

Adminiatrution 01 Justice . . 68,28,000 

Jails and Convict Settlcincnts 20,94,000 

Pohee 1,76,02,000 

Ports and Pilotage . . . . 7,000 

ScientiOc Departments . . 92,000 

Education 1,80,32,000 

Medical 46,50,000 

Public Health 25,92,000 

Agriculture 25,80,000 

Industries 4,08,000 

Mibcellancous Departments.. 5,47,000 


Total . . 7,60.56,000 


Total 
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Civil Worhf. 

41, Civil Works 

42, Bombay Development Schcino. 

Total . . 


Hs. 

90,4*J,000 

3,«G,l»00 


5)4,09,900 


Miscellaneous i 

45 ife 45A. Superannuation ' 

Allowances and IVusioUB . 07,04,000! 

46. Stationery and Printing . 12,04,000 

47 Miscellaneous . . 20,27,000 

Total l,{.'>,9r.,000 I 


52 Es-fcra ordinary Charges . 1,15,000 

Mvpenditure in England . 38,02,000 

Total Expenditure charged to 


Capital Account not charged to Revenue. 

Ks. 

55, Construction of Irrigation 

Works 1,05,91,000 

56A. Capital outlay on Public 

Health 31,000 

59 Bombay D e v e I o p in c n t 

Scheino . . 2, 87, *^00 

60. Capital outlay for Ciyil 

Works (P.W.) .. .. 13,000 

60 \. Othoi Provincial Works not 

<‘hangcd to Ilevcnue . 49,000 

60 B. Payments of commuted 

value ot Pensions . . . . 1 3,31,000 

Debts. Deposits and Advances 

(Total of debt heads) .. 1,22,61,000 


Total Disbursement .. 18,27,31,990 
Closing balance . 71,87,100 


re\cnue 


15.22,14,900 


■ 1 


<4rand Toti.1 


18,99,19,000 


Governor and President-in-Council. 

Capt The Hon IMichael Hei her! Kniilthbnll, M 0 , 
5th Baron Bra bourn (‘ 


Personal Staff. 

Pmntc Secy —C. H Biistoiv, pa i r s 
Mily Secretary — M.ijoi C C Toogood 

Surgeon— Mi A}()v P A Dpie, m p , n \ m o. 


Aules-dc-Camp — J G. Maxuell-Gnmhlelon, Esq 
Indiiin Police 14 M \ MiHmuK. the Cold- 
stream Guards, Inent J n Mms 'Ihe.SoHiei- 
sct Light Intantrj , Lieut J D Elliot, Kojal 
Navy (Bctd ) 

Uon >1 tdcAf-rfc-Ctfwp - -I'iMgjiK'er (J.ijdain W W 
Collins, MIN.A, KIM, J1 I-. Bwtlei, Esq, 
Dy. Coiur oj Poiue, Bomba v Cit> , ('? pt 
V W Brett, Light Motoi P(4rol, Bom))ay 
Bn. API, Major R S Mobclle^ , o h k , v p., 
1st Battalion G 1 P R\ Hegt A E J . 
Capt Sardar Bbiinajirao N*<gojjr<i®«y'wi'*‘ Blmr- 
saheb Patankai 

Commandant. H E the Cnn>r)wi\s Jlodyquaid.— 
Major G. E, Portal 2nd Lancers (Gaidner’s 
Horse ) 

Indian Aide-de-Camp — Risaldar Honj Lt 
Natba ftingh, i d s h 


Members of Council and Ministers. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur, D B. Cooper J r.. 
Finance and Revenue , The Ilon’ble Mt. R D, 
Bell, c I E., I c s , J.P., Home and General, 
(op leave), Mr, C. W. A, Tumer, {Offy.) 


The Hon Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Gliulani Miiiiaze 
Khan Blnitto, Kt , c i E , o P i (bocal Selt- 
Go\t ) and Tlie Hon Diwan Babadiii S J'. 
Kanibli, B A , iJi B , J P , (Edmation) 

The Loral Solf-Goveinment portfolio Includes, 
among other subjects, Medical Administration, 
Public Health, Sanitation, Forests, and Public 
Woiks (transfeiied) 'J'he Ministerof (Educa- 
tion) also deaU with the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, Excise, Co-operative Societies and 
Agiiculture. 

SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT. 

Chief Seeictan/, Political and Itefoims lieparU 
incut - C M A Tmnei, (’IF, l (’ s .i i> , 
Ml .1 If Garrett (O/jTg ) 

Home and Ecclesiastical Department -R M. 
Maxwell, 0 s I , c.i. E , I 0 s., .J i» 

Reienue Department — .T. A Mad.in, CiE, 
ICS. 

General and Educational Departments— 1\, F, 
Knight, I c 8 

Finance Department ~C G Fieke, I c.S., .i.r. 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs — G Davis, Bar-at-laiw, i.e.s. 

Public Works Department. — C M. liane, i.g.E., 

J P. 

Miscellakeoub anointments. 

Commissioner of Income Tax — Khan Baiiadur 
.T B Va(.hha,CJE 

Duel tor of Veterinary Services — E S Farbrother, 
M R V c V s , i V s 

Advocate-General — Kenneth Mcl Kemp, 

Inspector-General of Police— E. E. Turner. 
(OJfy) 

Director of Publii fnstfuction—W , Grieve . M ,A ,, 
B,8C, 
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trgeon-Oeneral — Vacant . 

Hental Translator — Abdul Kadir M. Hussein, 

J.P. 

hiej Consermtor of Forests — C K. L Oilbrit 
'alukdan Settlement Officer — A. H. J)raf iij), u.A 
(Cantab). 

nspector-General of RegislraUon — J P Bi.iiidcr, 

I.O.S. 

hrector of AgricvXture — B S Patel 
tegistrarof Co-operative Societies ~~K. L. Punjabi, 
i.e.s. 

ifumcipal Commissioner, Jiombav-—l. 11. Taun- 
ton, I c s , (on leave) , C B B ('Ice, {Offa ) 
^%ce-ChancdloTy Bombay University — ^ 
Chanda vaikar, Bar-at-J.rfi'w. 

’iegutrar, Bombay University— H.li. Dongerk<Ty, 
n.A.,LL.n. 

'Commissioner of Police, Bombay — VV B (I 
Smith. 

Director of Public Health — Major A Y 

Babholkar, i Af.« , (Officiating.) j 

Accountant-General— lyiohan Ban, M a I 

Iti'ipeetoi-Geneial of Pti^ons— Li.- Col B. K i 
Boyh , i).s.o., i.M.s. 

Postmaster-OeneraL — C. D Jlae. 

Collet tor of Customs — M iSlade, ITS 
Collector oi Salt iManekhd Lallubhai 

(Olfg.) 

Commissioner of Excise— S P. Jirandei, ma, 

I.C.S. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government- -T. II. G. 
Stamper, r. i 

liegistiar of Companies — H C B Mitdiell 
Comnushioner of JAiboar and Director of Infor- 
mation — J P. GenningH, c « K , Jiar-at-Law. 
iS/ienjOT— Sii ShapoOijcT Billiinona, Kt 

GovERNOKS OP Bombay. 

Sir Abraham Shipman 1362 

Died on the island of Anjediva in Oct. 1664 


Humfrey Cooke 

, , 

.. 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas . . 

. , 

, . 1666 

Died. 21st May 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) 

.. 1667 

Sir George Oxenden 

Died in Surat, 14th July 

1669. 

. . 1668 

Gerald Aungier 

Died in Surat, 3Uth June 

1677. 

.. 1660 

Thomas Rolt 


.. 1677 

Sir John Child , Bart. 


.. 1681 

Bartholomew Harris 

Died in Surat, 10th May 

169^ 

. . 1690 

Daniel Annesley (Officiating) 

, , 

.. 1694 

Sir John Gayer 

, , 

. . 1604 

Sir N icholas Waite . . 


.. 1704 

William A islabie .. 


.. 1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) 

, , 

.. 1715 

Charles Boone 


.. 1715 

William Phippj 

, , 

. . 1722 

Robert Cowan 

, , 

.. 1729 

Dismissed, 

John Horne .. 


.. 1734 

Stephen Law 


.. 1739 

John Geekie (Officiating) .. 


.. 1742 

William Wake 


1742 

Richard Bourchier., 


. . 1750 

(jharles Crommelin , . 


.. 1760 

Thomas Hodges 

Died, 23rd February 1771 

.. 1767 

William Hornby • , 


.. 1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam . , 


1784 


Hawson Hart Boddam 

Andrew Ramsay (O^ciafinff) 
Major-General William Medows . . 
Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 

K C.B. (a). 

George Dick (OffUdating) 

•Tohn GriflQtb (Officiating) 

Jonathan Duncan 

Died. 11th August 1811. 

George Brown (Offeiating) 

Sir Evan Hepean, Bart 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphmstone 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.O.B. 
Lieut.-Generai Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with, K.C.B. 


1785 

1788 

1788 

1790 

1792 

1795 

1795 

1811 

1812 

1819 

1827 

1830 


Died, 15th January 1831, 


John Romer (Officiating) 1831 

The Earl of Clare 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, o.o.H. 1835 

Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Parish (Officiating) .. .. 1838 

Sir J. Rivett-Carnac, Bart. . , . . 1830 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (5) . 

George William Anderson (Ojilciafing) .. 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.c.H 1842 

Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) . . 1846 

George Russell Clerk 1847 

Viscount Falkland 1848 

Lord Elphinstone, Q.C.H., P.C. .. .. 1853 


Sir George Russell Clerk, k c.b. (2nd time) 1860 


Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere. K.o.B. 1862 
The Righi Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesev Pi^^sGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehoiisc, K.O.B. . 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K o 8.1. . . ]877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, c.B.i (Acting)., 1880 
The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart . K.c.M a. 

James Braithwaite Petle, C.8.I. (Acfinsr). . 1886 

Baron Rcay 1885 

Baron Harris . . . . . . . . 1890 

Herbert Mills Bird wood. 0.8.1. (Acting) . . 1895 

Baron Sandhurst . . . . . . . . 1895 

Baron Northeote, o.B .. .. .. 1P0O 

Sir JaratB Monteatb, E.c.s I. Acting) . . T903 

Baron Laraington. Q.0.M,a.. Q.C.I.E. .. 1908 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie; c.8 i (Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke q.c.m.q., 1907 
o o.J.E. (e). 

Baron Willingdon, Q.O.IJl. .. .. 1918 


Sir George Ambro'^e Uoyd; D s 0.(<i)l918 

S4r Leslie Orrae WiTsnn, P.c., G.oi.E., 1928 
C.M*G„ P.s.o. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P.O , a.C.i E , 1928 

GBE.KCBjOArG 

The Rt Hon Michael Herbert Rudolf 

Ivnatchbull, hord Braboiirrie Q c I E ,M.C 1958 
Sir Ernest Hotson, K.c P.I., o.n.E , i.e.s. Acted 
tor SIX montlis for Sir F H Sykes. 

(o) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-In-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, be was assassi- 
nated in Cabal cn the 23rd Deo. 1841. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham 
(d) Afterwards (by orefttion) Baron Lloyd. 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hoii. Sii All Muhomed Khan Dehlavi, Kt., President, 
Mr. Kamdeo Eknath Navle, Deputy PresideiU, 

Eleoted Members. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Bombay City (North) (Non -Muhammadan) 
Urban. 


Bombay City (South). (Non-Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

Karachi City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. | 

Ahmedabad City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Surat City. (Non-Muliammadan) Urban. 

Shoiapur City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Poona City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Ahmedabad District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Eural. 

Broach District. (Non-Muhammadan) Kural. 

Kaira District. (Non-Muhammadan) liural. 

Panch Mahals District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Eural. I 

Surat District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts. (Non- 
Muhammadan) Kural. 

Ahmednagar District. (Non -Muhammadan) 
Rural. j 

East Khandesh District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. j 

Nasik District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Poona District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Satara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 


Belgaum District. (Non-Muliammadan) Rural. 

Bijapur District. (Non-Muliammadan) Kural. 

Dharwar District. (Non-Muliammadan) Kural. 

Kanara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Kural. 
Ratnagiri District. (Non -Muhammadan) Rural 

Eastern Sind. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Western Sind. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Shoiapur District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Kolaba District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
West Khandesh District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Bombay City. (Muliammadan) Urban. 

Karachi City. (Muhammadan) Urban. 
Alimedabad and Surat Cities. (Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

Poona and Shoiapur Cities. (Muhammadan) 
Urban. i 


Name of Member, 


Kao Bahadur R S. Asa vale. 

Mr. A. N. Surve. 

Dr. M. D. D. Gilder 
Dr. Joseph Alban D'Souza. 

Dr. J. A. Collaco. 

Mr. B. P. Wadko. 

Mr, Cover Kora. 

Mr. Pestonshah N. Vakil. 

Sirdar Davar Temuras Kasji Modi. 

IVIr. Vishnu Ganesh Vaishavampavan. 

Mr. Laxman Raghunath Gokhale. 

Mr. Blniihil Sarablial Patel 
Sahebsinhji Juvansinhji. 

Mr. Madhavsang Jorbhai. 

Kao Saheb Bhagwandas Qirdhardas Desai. 

Mr. Chaturbhai Narshibhai Patel. 

Mr. Manilal Hariial Mehta. 

Dr. M. K Dixit, L. M & s. 

Sardar Kao Bahadur Bhimbhai Kanrlihodji 
Nalk 

Mr. DauUtrao .Tayaramrao Zunzarrao 
Manchershaw M. Karbhari. 

Kao Bahadur Namdev Eknath Navle. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale. 

Diwan Bahadur Dongarsing Ramji Patil. 

Rao Saheb Vaman Sampat Patil. 

Mr. Vithal Nathu Patil 
Rao Ikihadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradhan 
Rao Saheb Ramchandra Vithalrao Vandekar. 
Mr. Qangajirao Mukundrao Kalbhor. 

Rao Saheb Pandurang Dnyaneshwar Kulkarnle. 
Mr. Atmaram Bhima}i Achrekar. 

Mr. R. G. Soman 

Mr. Kamcliandrarao Bapurao Shinde. 

Rao Bahadur S. N. Angadi. 

Mr. P. R. Cliikodi. 

Mr. Shankarappa Basalingappa Desai. 

Diwan Bahadur Siddappa Totappa Kambli. 
Mr. Vlshwanatharao Narayan Jog. 

Mr. Ganpati Subrao Gangoh. 

Rao Bahadur Laxman Vishnu Parulekar. 

Mr. Vyankat Anandrav Surve. 

Mr. Dalumal Lilaram. 

Mr. Satramdas Sakhawatrai Tolan i. 

Mr. Jayawant Ghanashyam More. 

Mr. Narayan Nagoo Patil. 

Mr. Namdeorao Budhajirao. 

Mr. Husenali Mahomed Rahimtulla. 

Mr. Gulamhussen Ibrahim Matcheswalla. 

Mir Muhammad Hashim Gazder. 

Mr. Abdulrehman Khan Karim Khan Rcsaldar. 
# 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan 
Pathan. 
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Name and class of Oonstltuency. 


Name of Member. 


.lie Northern Division (Muhammadan) Eural. 
Cho Cential Division (Muhammadan) Eural. 
The Southern Division (Muhammadan) Eural. 

Hyderabad District (Muhammadan) Eural. 

Karachi District (Muhammadan) Eural. 
Larkana District (Muhammadan) Eural 


Khan iiahadur Alibhai Esabhai Patel. 

Sir All Mahomed Khan Dehiavi. 

Khan Bnhadur Wali Baksh Adambhai Patel. 
Moulvi Sir Eafiuddin Ahmad, Kt. 

Khan Bahadur S Meherbaksh. 

Mr. Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif . 

Mr. Abdul Kadir Jamaluddin Bangi. 

Mr. Haji Ibrahim Jitekar. 

Sardar Mahaboobalikhan Mahamad Akbarkhan 
Biradar. 

Mr Bandekah Khan Mir Muhammad Hassan 
Khan Talpiir 

Sayed Miran Muhammad Shah. 

Shaikh Abul Majid Lilaram. 

Ghulam Hyder Shah Sahibdino Shah* 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto. 

Khan Bahadur Ghulam Mahomed Abdulla 
Klian Isran. 


Sukkur District (Muhammadan) Eural. 

Thar and Parkar (Muliammadan) Eural. 
Nawabshah District (Muhammadan) Eural. 


Khan Bahadur Jan Mahomed Khan Walad 
Khan Bahadur Sluh Passand Khan. 

Khan Bahadui Allahbaksh Klian Saheb Haji 
Mohomed Umar. 

Ghulam Nabi Siiah Monjali Shah, Khan Bahadur 
bald at Bahadur Haji Mir Allahabad Khan 
Mir Imam Baksh Klian 
Sardar Bahadur Jam Jan Mahomed Walad Ma- 
homed Sharif. 


Uppei Sind Frontier District (Muliammadan) 
Eural. 

Bombay City (European). 

Presidency (European) 

Decoan Sardars and Inamdars. (Landholders) 

Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars. (Landholders) 

Jagirdars and Zamindars (Sind). (Landholders ) 

Bombay University. (University). 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay Chamber of Coinraoiec, ruiiimerce and 
Industry. 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay Trades* Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay Millowners’ Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Ahrnedabad Commerce and Industry, Mill- 
owners’ Association 


Nominaticd. 

Non-Ojjtcials. 

Mr. S. H. Prater. 

The Eev. E. S. Modak. 

Mr. Sitaram Keshav Bole. 

„ Syed Munawar, B.A. 

,, E. E. Balchale. 

Dr. B. E. Ambedkar, Bar-at-Law. 

„ Purshottam Solanki, l. m. & s. 

Major W. Ellis Jones. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Mr. Moliamed Sulcman Cassam Mitliu. 
Nawab Shah Eookh Shah Yar Jung 
Bahadur. 

A. £. Servai, i.g.o. 


Khan Bahadur Sher Muhammad Khan Karam 
Khan Bijarani. 

Lt.-Col 11 C. Smith. 

Mr. A. C Owen. 

Mr. Hanmantrao Eamrao Desai. 

Sardar Bhasaheb alias Dulabava Eaisingji, 
Thakor ot iCerwada 

Mr. Sayed Muliammad Kamlsliah Qabul Muham- 
mad Shah. 

Eao Bahadur Ravji Eam(!handia Kale. 

Mr J. I?. Greaves 
Air. G L. Wmteibothani. 

Mr. John Hainphre>, o.n.F. 

Mr A. Greville Bullocke. 

Mr S. 1) Saklatvala 

Mr. Sakarlal Balabh.ii 


Offf lals, 

Mr. Halvld Aminiiddin, l.c.s. 

,, C. G. Freko, I (J.s. 

,, JI. F. Knight, I c.s. 

,, A. W. W. Maekie, c I.E., i.e.S. 

,, C B. B. Clee, l.c.s. 

, J. A Madan, 0 i.E., I 0 s. 

„ H B Clayton, c r e , i c s. 

„ F. O J Eoose, M. 1. Mech. E., 
M.T.E E , F.C.S. 

,, CM. Lane. 

,, Jl. M. Maxwell, C.s.i., c.i.E., l.c.s. 
Klian Bahadur Azin khan luayatali- 
khaii. 

Ml. W. W. Smart, i.e.s. 

„ C. W. A. Turner, C.S.I. C.I.K., I.c*S* 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now ! 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 142,260 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a coast line of about 1,250 miles ; on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single n.itnial liarboui 
of any importance ; the ports, with tne cxcei»- 
tion of Madras, and perhajis of Gochin, are 
merely open roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 1,000 to 
about J1,000 feet and stretching nortlwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency; onrither side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris The height of the western monn- 
tain-cham has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, Gie intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy tall, winch may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain is low, rain- 
clouda are not chocked in then westward 
course. In the central table land on the ca<it 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to oast, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; but the deltaic of 
the Godavari, Klstnaand Gaiiverv are productive 
of fair crops even m time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to bc] 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the lh('sidene> was ri'tiiimid 
at the eonsus ot 14KU as 47,1 an ineieast, 
ot 10.4 per cent, over the flguie ot lOil The 
iiiereaHe was not unitor rn. The dihtiKts Mhieh 
had suffered most in 1021 tended to show huge 
increases in 1901 — Bellaiy and Agencies w-ue 
marked illustrations As a natural eoiollaiy 
to an increase in population the Presidency 
density has risen. Hindus account for 88 pei 
rent of the Madras population, Miihamniadans 
7 per cent, and Christians 3.8 jxr cent. The 
actual number in othei coniiminitieb is inconsi- 
derable The vast majority of the population is 
of the Bravidian race and the principal Bravi- 
dian languages, Tamil and Tclugu arc spoken 
by 19 and 18 imllion peisoiis respectively 
40 per cent, of the population talk Tamil, 37^ 
per cent Telugu, 7 9 per cent. Malay alam, 
Oriya, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tulu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal There arc associated 
with the Governor four members of the Exe- 
cutive Council in charge of the lleserved Sub- 
jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 


ferred Subjects. Madras administration differs, 
however, in some iinjiortant respects from that 
of other major provinces. There is no inter- 
mediate local authority between the Collector 
of the Bistrict and the authorities at head- 
quarters, Commissioners of Bivisions being 
unknown in Madras. Another feature peculiar 
to the Southern Presidency is the manner of 
choice of the ministers. Following the practice 
of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors 
have, ever since the inception of tlie Beforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
his colleagues on the ministry. Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister — iiiir 
known in other provinces in India. 

Agriculture and Industries. 

The principal occupation of the province Is 
agriculture engaging about 68 per cent, of the 
population. The principal food crops arc iice, 
cholarn, ragi and kambu. The Industrial crops 
aie cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts Tlic 
agiiciiltural education is rapidly progressing in 
the pjcsidency. 'Phe activities of the Agricul- 
tural Department in matters educational conshst 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the Univeisity ot Madias, tluee laini 
labouiers’ .schools numerous diunonsliations 
farms. As it w us temnd that the present coiiise ot 
middle school echi cation does not satisly the ii eeds 
ot the rvots, the only school maintained by tho 
department at Tall per omba was closed with 
effect Itom 1st Apiil 1Q32. The institution of 
short practical courses iii farm management 
and allied subjects in the Agricultiii.il College at 
Coimbatore have becai sam iioiied Wlul(‘ jiaddy 
which IS the staple food ot tho jiopulation, o(fU- 
i|)les tlie largest <*ultivable aiea, ( otton and sugai- 
eaiu* aic by no means ineoiisideiable ei(»ps ot the 
province and are receiving close attention at tlie 
hands of tho local agricultural authoiities I’he 
.irea under cotton iirigated and uniirigated in 
estimated at 1,949, (>(>4 .icres and, as in tin < aso 
ot p}idd>, efloits aio hemg niado t(j pioduce 
better strains ot cotton suited to tiiffeieiit 
localities by means ot both selection and hybridi- 
zation 8ido by side with an increase m the 
area under cotton, tiom existing good staple 
areas, improved varieties have been systoina- 
tn ally introduced. A special loature of 
the agricultural actnities m tho Presidency 
IS the large industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of “The United Planters' Association of South 
India,’ ’ on which are represented coffee, tea, 
rubber .and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts The aggregate value of seabomo trade 
ol the rresidcney whkb was lls. 720,018,195 
in 1932-33 lias declined to lls. 700,481,842 
in 1933-34. As in other provinces, the forest re- 
Bources are exploited by Government. There 
are cloie upon 19,000 square miless of reserved 
forests. 
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Twenty-nine spinning and weaving mills were 
b work during the year and they employed 
1,083 operatives. The number of jute mills at 
rork was three. At the close of the year 1933 
he number of the other factories in the Presi- 
ency was 1,471. These consisted of oil mills, 
ope works, tic works, etc. Tanning is one of 
he principal industries of the Presidency and 
here is considerable export trade in skins and 
iides. The manufacturing activities which arc 
inder the direction of the Department of Indus- 
ries are mainly confined to the production of 
wap. There are a number of indigenous match 
actories run on cottage lines It is exiM'cted 
jhat the levy of the excise duty on matches will 
Irive off the market products of inferior quality 
and it is probable that only the very efficient 
units of the cottage industry will bo able to 
continue the manufacture of matches onco the 
full force of the excise duty is felt upon the 
Industry It is slowly becoming recognised 
that the Madras Presidency is one of the 
most suitable x>arts of India for sugarcane 
cultivation and that the several deep-rooted 
varieties of canc which have iiecn evolved at 
Coimbatore and require very little water arc 
especially suited for the conditions which obtain i 
in several areas of the Presidency where they i 
grow better than in the north The depart- ' 
ments of Industries and Agriculture assist I 
the development of the sugar industry by 
demonstration of the methods of manufacture 
of white sugar by centrifugals by getting trained 
sugar technologists, by the award of scholar- 
ships and by investigating schemes for starting 
sugar factori(‘s ^ 

The question of finding toreigu maikets for 
the products of Madras cottage m<iustries was 
under the consideration of the Govcninient for 
sometime and they liave passed orders during 
the year sanctioning an annual subsidy ol 
Ids 3,000 to the Victoria Tochnual institute, 
Madras, for three years to enable them to appoint 
an agent in London for the sale of products of i 
Madras cottage industries in Eiirojican markets 

Education. 

The Presidency’s record in the sphere ofj 
education has been one of continuous progress 
There are at present about 51 ,000 public insti- 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools* 
to arts and professional colleges, their total; 
strength being about 2,8C5,0Q0. Social efforts | 
are being made to provide education for boys ' 
belonging to the Depressed Classes. The 
Council passed a resolution in the year 1929 at 
the instance of a nominated member that poor 
girls reading in any educational institution in 
the province — Government, local fund. Munici- 
pal or aided — ^should be exempted from School 
fees in any Standard up to III Form. The total 
expenditure of the province on Education is in 
the neighbourhood of £s. 539 lakhs. The 
principal educational institutions in the province ' 
are the Madras, Andhra and Annamalai Uni- 1 
vwsitles, the Presidency College, the Christian ; 
College, the Loyola College, the Fachaiyappa’s 
College, the Law College, and the Queen 
Mary's College for Women, Madras; the St. 
Joseph’s College, Trichinqpoly ; the American I 
College, Madura; the Government College,! 
Kumbakonam ; the Government College, > 
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Rajahmundry; the Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore ; the Medical Colleges at Madras and 
Vizagapatam and the Engineering College at 
lifodras (Guindy). 

Cochin Harbour Scheme. 

The imi>ortance of this project lies in the fact 
that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland and 
provide a ready outlet for agricultural and other 
produce from an area which is at present not 
adequately served by a convenient or well- 
equipped harbour. The scheme involves 
cutting a passage through the bar which 
hitherto blocked the entrance from the sea to 
an extensive backwater and by dredging and 
reclamation, forming a sheltered liarboiir 
accessible and giving full protection and faci- 
lities at all seasons of the year. An agreement 
has been reached between the Government of 
Madras and the Darbars of Travancoic and 
Cochin States indicating how the work is to be 
carried out and outlining the financial arrange- 
ments necessary. A trial cut was made in 1923 
and the effects of the monsoon thereon were 
observed. The results recorded were examined 
by a Committee of Harbour Engineers in England 
who reported favourably on the prospects of 
the scheme. 

The first cut through the bar 400 feet wide by 
324 feet deep was completed on 30th March 
1928. The i^annel through the outer bar is 
now 3 miles long by 4.'30 feet wide and its average 
depth after the maintenance dredging m January 
4, 1934, was 40 2 ft at low water m the section 
west of the crest of the bai and .37 4 ft. at 
low watei m the Section Rast oi the Crest 
The dredging of the mooring area lias been 
completed Since March 1930 the Haiboiir has 
been in constant and regular use by all siups. 
Details of the berthing accommod.itnm inside 
I the haibour at the end of woio — 
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Proposals ha\e been formulated for the next 
stage of the works which include the construction 
of deep water jetties with railway connections, 
construction of godowns and transit sheds, 
the installation ot rapid handling cranes and 
other transport facilities. These improve- 
ments are to be made on th§ new reclamation 
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of which about 800 acres have been formed 
already by dredging from the harbour. It is 
intended to connect this to the mainland by a 
railway bridge across the backwater. Reclama- 
tion, when completed, will provide sufficient 
space for about 20 or .SO large vessels to load or 
unload at the same time The execution of the 
further woik at tlie port has been held over 
pending settlement of certain question connected 
with the harbour administration The Shoranur 
Emakulam line has been converted from 
metic to broad-gauge and opened for traffic. 
The line is to be extended to the wharves 
at the reclamation. These developments will 
enhance the utility of the port to the planting 
and agiicultural areas in that part of the 
Presidency. To facilitate navigation during the 
night, the channels have been lighted, and 
a hostel is uudei construction to provide 
theie accommodation for passengers calling 
at the port. ^ 

Local Self-Government. 

Local bodies In the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acts . — 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, 

The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1930; and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930. 

The amending Acts of 1930, which came into 
force on the 26th August 1930, provide, inter 
aliOt for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclu'«ion of village 
panchayats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boaids, for the crea- 
tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for tlie removal of the 
disqualification of women as such in respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of office of the President or Chairman 
on a motion of non-confidence being passed 
against him hy a prescribed majority. The 
Acts have undergone subsequent amendments. 
Taluk Boards have been abolislied with effect 
from the 1 st April 1934. 

Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainments Tax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction. 

Irrigation. 

In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvory Reservoir Project, the esti- 
mated cost of which amounted to about £ 4| 
millions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Gauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres: the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 801,000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country. The scheme which 
was completed in 1934 provides for a 
large dam at Metur on the Gauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly. 88 miles long with a con- 


nected distributary system. Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomena) 
floods of 1024 and to other causes the estimate 
had to be revised and the revised estimate 
stands at about £ 5^ millions. A saving of 
nearly million is anticipated. Another import- 
ant project is the Perlyar project which is In- 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating elec- 
tricity. Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flaws into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore State territory. After prolonged 
negotiations, the Travancore Durbar consent- 
ed to the water being caught and stored in the 
Travancore hlUs for being diverted towards the 
East. Some three thousand feet above sea- 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai. The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest level is 15,660 million cubic feet By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
intotbe Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land. The 
irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
Is 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit, a scheme for increasing the 
effective capacity of the lake by lowenng the 
water-shed cutting is in progress. The area 
already under Irrigation in the Madras Presi- 
i dency total about 7 . 6 million acres. Of this 
over 3 million acres are served by petty irrigation 
works numbering about 36,000. 

Electric Schemes* 

The first stage of the Pykara Hydro-Electric 
project which was under construction by the 
Government of Madras has now been completed 
and is in operation from Ist April 1933. It 
consists in utilising a fall ot over .3,000 ft in 
the Pykara river as it descends the Nilgiris 
Plateau for the generation of electrical energy 
and its transmission for supply to the neighbour- 
mg districts, viz , the Nilgiris, Coimbatore, 
Salem and Triohinopoly. The Glen Morgan 
scheme started in 1928 with the object of 
supplying power to the main construction works 
of the Pykara projeiit has now been merged 
with it. In its present completed form the 
project consists of the main power house at 
Singara with an installed plant capacity of 
33,000 B.H.P. and the transformer station, 
the receiving station at Coimbatore, 7 other 
sub-stations, 49 miles of 66 K.V. line, 68 miles 
of 22 K.V. Tower line and 143 miles of 22 
K.V. pole line. The booked cost upto 31st 
March 1934 against an original estimate of 
Rs. 1,33,36,640 18 Rs. 1,09,88,000 and the revised 
estimates for 1934-35 include an expenditure 
of R8.5,22,000. The revenue anticipated during 
1934-35 is about Rs. 8 55 lakhs against an estf* 
mated revenue of Rs. 4,70,000. The following 
places receive supply from the Pykara Project 
at present • — 

The towns of Ootaoamuud, Coonoor, Methupa- 
laiyam,Karamadai, Pollachi, Tiruppur, Avanashi, 
Bhavani, Erode, Salem, and Palghat, besides the 
tea estates of Devershola, Prospect, Parkside^ 
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ex and Nonsuch, Bhavanl and Glendale in 
e Nilgiris District and Kallayar, Akkamalais, 
Skrixnalai, Vellamalia, and Fachmalains in the 
ftlcLis » 

It is expected that supply to Trichinopoly, 
truvanir, Negapatam, and Tanjore will be 
:tended by the end of 1935. 

The Government of Madras have also a 
roposal under consideration to start a Hydro- 
lectric Scheme at Mettur about which they 
re awaiting sanction from the Secretary of 
tatc. 

Co-operation. 

Oil account of the continued general economic 
lepressions, overdues in Societies increased stiD 
urther during the year 1933-34. There was a 
urther contraction m the loan transactions of 
Jentral Banks The surplus in ( Central Banks 
vhich amounted to more than a crore ot rupees 
it the end ol the year 1932-33 was reduced to 
34 lakhs at the end of the year 1933-34, as a 
result of the measures adopted by the banks at 
the instance of Government. The attention of 
the department was paid for the last few years 
more to the consolidation of existing societies 
than to the expansion of the movement. Only 
140 societies were registered during the year as 
against 107, 127 and 320 in the previous three 
years. The registration of 402 societies was 
cancelled during the year 1 933-34 as against 691 
in 1932-33. Under the scheme of subvention to 
Central Banks for carrying on rectification and 
consolidation work, the Provincial Bank paid 
Its. 17,130 to 22 Central Banks which in their 
turn spent Bs 131,728 on the work. In spite 
of the large sums of money spent on rectification 
work in the last tew years by the Provincial and 
Central Banks, the progress in rect-ificuition is 
slow as complete rectifloation is aimed at and 
collection work lias hcwimc very difficult. The 
Registrar has also suggested a plan of rectifica- 
tion according to which Central Banks are 
enabled to take stock of the jiosition and set on 
foot schemes ot rectification of societies to 
secure then investments Acc-ording to the 
scheme steps have to be taken to recover loans 
on inadequate security m respecd- of which tlwre 
is no chance of securing additional security The 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society 
started m March 1932 continued to do satisfactory 
work during the year. The Central Land 
Mortgage Bank which was started in 1929 
for the purposi'. of linaneing primary land 
mortgage Banks by floating debentures has now 
been firmly established and was able to declare 
a profit of Rs 41,111 for the year. The value 
of debentures issued by the Banks in circulation 
at the end of the year was Rs. 34 56 lakhs and 
up to the end of the year loans to the extent of 
Rs. 33 82 lakhs have been granted by it to 
primary banks. The Government have gua- 
ranteed both the principal of and the interest 
on the debentures issued by the Bank satisfying 
certain conditions and debentures so guaranteed 
have become trustee securities according to a 
recent amendment of the Indian Trusts Act.. 

Social Legislation. 

The Hindu Religious Endowments Act 
whidi has for Its object the better administration 
and governance of certain Hindu religious 


endowments came into force eaily in 1925* 
It provides for the appropriation of the surplus 
funds of the endowments to religious, educa- 
tional and charitable purposes not inconsistent 
with the objects of the institutions to which 
they are attached. The Act has been work- 
ing satisfactorily. Doubts having been raised 
to the validity of the Act it was re-enacted and 
passed into law as Act No. II of 1927. The 
new Act came into force on 8th February 1927. 
Another piece of legislation — a non-official 
Bill — which has raised a heated controversy is 
the Malabar Tenancy Bill, which aims to confer, 
subject to certain conditions, occupancy rights 
on kanom " tenants and actual cultivators of 
the soil. As there was a sharp difference of 
opinion on the very prindples of the Bill, the 
Governor withheld his assent and a committee 
was appointed to go into the matter thoroughly 
and its findings were submitted and the 
same were published with a view to receive 
objections and suggestions. “ The recommenda - 
tions of the Committee were placed before a 
Round Table Conference consisting of the 
representatives of the Jenmies, Tenants and of 
the Government. The objections and sugges- 
tions made by the representatives at the 
Conference were carefully considered by the 
Government and the Government re-drafted 
the Bill and introduced it in the Council on 
6th August 1929. The Bill was passed by the 
Coimcil on 15th October 1929. His Excellency 
the Governor was of opinion that changes were 
expedient in respect of certain clauses of the 
Bill passed by the Counnl and accordingly 
returned parts of the Bill to the Legislative 
Council, under Section 81-A (1) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, for reconsideration.” The 
Bill was finally passed by the Legislative Council 
on the 1st March 1930, and received the assent 
of His Excellency the Governor on the 28th 
March 1930 ITie assent of His ISxcellency the 
Governor- General was given on the 18th 
November 19.30. and the Act came into force 
on the Ist December 1930 Noteworthy 
amongst other clforts at legislation for 
social reform was the non-official resolution 
passed by the Council recommending to Govern- 
ment to undertake legislation or to recommend 
the Government of India to do so to put a 
atop to the practice of dedicating young 
women and girls to Hindu temples wbicli has 
generally resulted in exposing them to im- 
moral purposes under the pretext of caste. 
Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi, Ex-Deputy Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Council, introduced a bill 
in the Legislative Council on 5th September 
1928 so as to enfranchise or free the lands held 
by iuam-holding Devadasis on condition of 
service in Hindu temples from such condition? 
The bill was passed into law on 1st February 
1929. The Act received the assent of the 
Governor on 12th April 1929 and of the Gover 
nor-Gensral on 13th May 1929. Rules have 
been framed to give effect to the provisions 
of the Act and the enfranchisement of Devadusi 
inams is now in progress. On 24 tl January 
1980 Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi introduced 
another bill in the Legislative Council with the 
object of putting an end to the dedication of 
young women and girls not only among mam- 
holding Devadasis but among Devadasis as a 
whole. The bill was discussed in the Council and 
circulated to elicit opinion. As in the meantime 
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Mrs. Muthulakshmi Bcddi resigned her member- 
ship in the Council, the bill was not proceeded 
with. Subsequently, the Council also dissolved 
and the bill lapsed. A bill for the suppression of 
brothels and of traffic in women and girls was 
introduced in the Council by Mr. K. B. Venkata- 
rama Ayyar on 5th September 1928 and was 
passed into law on 31st January 1930. The 
Act received the assent of the Governor on 24th 
February 1930 and of the Governor-General on 
28th March 1930. It could not however be 
brought into force immediately owing to certain 
liructical difflcultioB. To obviate these difficul- 
ties, an amending Act was passed by the Legisla- 
tive Council on 30th October 1931 and received 
the assent of the Governor on 3rd December 
1931 and of the Governor-General on 25th 
December 1931. The amending act enables 
the Local Government to bring the Act into 
force m selected areas and to extend it gradually 
io other areas as circumstances permit and also 
to bring into force such of its provisions as may 
lie practicable in any particular area All 
llie provisions ot the Act arc now in force in 
llie (My ot Madras and its environs within a 
distance of ten miles from the limits of the City. 
The Act except sections (», 7, 8 and 16, is also 
in lorce in the following Municipalities and their 
environs withm a distance of five miles from 
tlieir limits • — Tiichinopoly, Srirangani, Madura, 
Di'zwada, Calicut, Cocanada, Bajahmundry, 
Taiijore, Vizagapatam, Coimbatore, Erode, 
Salem and Kumbakonam It was also resolved 
to ask (bivcrnmcnt to fix as their goal total 
piohibition of drink in the presidency within 
20 y<*ais In pursuance ot this resolution and 
(»t the recommendations of the Excise Advisory 
Committee thereon, Government in 1929 
sanctioned a scheme ot propaganda against 
the use of alcoholic liquors and intoxicat- 
ing drinks. But owing to financial stringency, 
the work carried on by the Central Propaganda 


Board Temperance Publicity Committee and 
the District Propaganda Committees had io be 
discontinued from August 1931. The Provisions 
of the Mussalman Wakf, Act, 1923 (India Act 
XLIl of 1923) were brought into force in this 
Presidency on 1st January 1932. This Act 
makes provision for the better management of 
Mussalman Wakf properties and for ensuring 
the maintenance and publication of proper 
accounts in respect of sucii properties. 

Law and Order. 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
Judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne j udges. The existing law provides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court .Tudges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
29 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, (including 
three for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 41 Subordinate 
Judges and 145 Distiict Munsifis. In the 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of one Judge and Small Causes 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
and the records show one suit for every 74 
persons. The Police department is under an 
Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
of the Railway Police and the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department and one in charge of the Madras 
(hty Police as Commissioner ot Police. A 
Superintendent is stationed at each district. 
The sanctioned strength ot l.lie permanent 
police force is about 28,220. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Heaps of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1 Heads of Accounts, 

Budget 

Estimates 


1934-36. 

1 

1984-35. 

Bevenue. 

Rs 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

II. — Taxes on Income . . 


5. — Land Revenue 

19,54,800 

III. -Salt . . 


6. — Excise 

34,39,300 


7. — Stamps 

0,21,400 

V. — Land Revenue 

7,25,13,200 

8. — ^Forest 

36,42,800 

VI.— Excise 

4,31,67,800 

8A. — ^Forest Capital outlay 
charged to Revenue 

2,77,700 

VII. — Stamps 

2,29,77,800 

9. — ^Registration . . 

29,77,000 

VJJJ. — Forest 

42,84,800 

15. — Irrigation— -0 t h c r 
Revenue Expendi- 




ture financed from 


IX. — Registration . 

31,20,600 

Ordinary Revenues 

47,01,100 
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HBIBS OB ACCOtTHTS. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1934-35. 


Hbads of AOOOUNTS. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1934-35. 


llEVENOE— 

XITI —irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept — 
Gross Receipts 

XT V.— Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which no C.apital 
Accounts are kept. 

XVI — Till crest 

XVII ~ Ad m 1 in s t r a 1 1 o n 
of .Justice . . 

XVTIJ —Jails and Convict 
Settlements 

XIX.— Police . 

XX.— Ports and Pilotage 

XXI —Education . . 

XXII.— Medical 

XXllI —Public Health 

XXIV.— Agriculture . 

XXV. — Industries 

XXVI.— Miscellaneous De- 

partments 

XXX.— Civil Works . 

XXXT.— Hydro-Electric Sfhe- 
"raes — Gros ileccipts 

XXXTII.— Receipts m aid ot 
Superannuation 

XXXIV.— Stationery and Print- 
ing . . 

XXXV. — ^Miscellaneous 


Total Revenue 

Receipts. 

Revenue ... 

Excess of Revenue, over Expendi- 
ture 


Loans and Advances by Pro\incial 
Government 


Rs. 


5,06,000 


1.90.500 
27,12,600 

1 0,99, .500 

5,39,600 

5,49,700 

8,31 ,.500 
8,98,000 
I, .54, 900 
3,81 ,800 

13.04.700 

43.62.700 
1 7,75,900 

6,22,100 

2,54,400 

3.92.500 
9,72, .500 

16,43,63,100 

16,43,63,100 

4.46.500 


35,99,100 


Expenoitube — contd 

XIII.— Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and 
Drainage works for 
which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept — 
Working Expenses 

16. — Construction of Irri- 
gation, Navigation, 
Pimbankineiit and 
Drainage Works . 

19. — ^Interest on Ordinary 

Debt. 

20. — Interest on other 

Obligations 

21. — Appropriation for Re-* 

duct ion or Avoul- 
ancf of Debt 

22 — General Administration 

24 — ^Administration of Justice 

25 — Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments 

26 — Police 

27 — Ports and Pilotage 

30 — Scientific Department 
IXXXA — Hydro -Electru Si lieines 

Woikmg Expenses 

31 — Education 

32 — ^Medical .. 

33— Public Health . 

34— Agriculture 
3.5— Industries 
37 — ^Miscelleaneous Depart - 

ments 

41 — Civil Works 
4 IB — Capital Expenditure on 
Hydro-Electric Sciie- 
mesmet from Revenues 
43 — ^I'amme . . 

45 — Superannuation Allo- 
wances and Pensions 

4,5A — Commuted value of Pen- 
sions financed from 
Ordinary Revenues . 

46— Stationery and Piiiiting. 
47_>li8ce]laneous . . 


Total— Expenditure 
charged to Revenue 

DISBUKSEMENTS. 

Expenditure 

Excess of Expenditure over Re- 
venue 

i52A— Capital outlay on Forests . 


Bs. 


49,52,900 

3,9J ,600 
69,51,700 
9,800 

27.29,000 

2,76,71,500 

97.59.800 

22.07.800 
1,65, 07, .500 

13,600 

91,900 

4,74,800 

2,51,40,100 

93.73.800 
26,28,600 

39.37.300 

24.67.300 

52,58,600 

1,43,01,000 

1 , 00,000 

79.41.200 

10.97.200 

18.21.300 
4,74,100 


16,39,16,500 

Rs. 

16,39,16,500 
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Heaps of Aocoustts 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1Q34-35. 

Heads op Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1934-35. 

Revenue— coned. 

Rs. 

Expenditueb— confd. 

Rs. 

Advances from the Provincial 
Loans Fund Government of 
India 

Suspense 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account . . 

Civil Deposits 

Depreciation Funds 

18,63,200 

6,00,000 

1,36,000 

1,99,800 

55 — Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 

ment and Drainage works. 

56C — Capital outlay on Industrial 
Development 

68— Capital Outlay on Hydro- 
Electric Schemes 

60 — Civil Works — Not charged 
to Revenue 

60B — Payment of commuted value 
of Pensions 

30,31,100 

88,300 

46,97,400 

Miscellaneous Government A{.- 


Total 

78,16,800 

counts . . 

Famine Relief Fund 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

1,94,500 j 

27,29,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 

Government 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India 

Suspense 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account . . 

Civil Deposits 

Depreciation Funds 

Miscellaneous Government Ac- 

.5.5,13,700 

27,29,000 

18,53,200 

9,22,800 

1,34,700 

60,800 

Total — Receipts 

17,36,74.700 

Opening ^ Famine Relief Fund . . 
Balance General Balances 

59,85,074 

2,94,72,071 

UCfliXiDo • • • * • 

Famine Relief Fund 

Total— Disbursements 

18,29,47,500 

Closing ( Famine Relief Fund . 

• Balance ( General Balances 

61,79,|74 

2,00,04,771 

Grand Total . . 

20,91,31 ,84.5 

Grand Total 

20,91,31,846 


Oovernor, 

His Excellency the Lord Erskine, G.c.i.K 
Personal Staff, 

Private Sectary ^ A. D. Cromble, l.o.S. 

Military Secy,, Capt. T. ¥ H. Kelly, o.B K. 

Huryeon, Major D. P. Johnstone, C.I.E., 

B.A.M.C. (Betd.) 

Aides-de-Camp, Capt. K. H. Wriglit, Lieut. 
B. W. Madoc, Lieut, A. Jt. C. Southby and 
Lieut. P. Goodeve-Eocker. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Bisaldar Major Sher 
Bahadur Khan 

Commandant, H. E. the Governor’s Body Guard, 
Capt., R. P. Ruttledge, M.c. 

Members of Council, 

The Hon. Sir Kurma VenkatareddiNayudu, Kt 

The Hon. Mr. A. T. Pannlrselvam. 

The Hon. Mr. C A. Souter, 

Ministers, 

The Hon. the Raja of Bobbin (Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Medioal, Public Health, Religious and 
Charitable Endovnuents). 

The Hon. Mr. F. T. (Rajan, Agriculture. 
Co-operative Societies, Public Works and] 
Registration.) 

The Hon. Diwan Bahadur S. Humaraswami 
Reddiar (Education, Fisheries, Industries and 
Excise.) 


Sboretaxies so Govbrnmbet. 

Chief Secretary, G. T, H. Bracken, O.S.I,, C.IB., 
I.C s. 

Secretary, Finance Department, C. E. Jones, I c.s. 
Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, 
T. B. Russell, I C.S. 

Joint Secretary, Local Self Government Depart- 
ment, Rao Bahadur R. Subhayya Nayudu. 

Secretary, Public Worlts and Labour Departments, 
Diwan Bahadur N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar 

Secretary, Development Department, C. A., 
Henderson, i.c.s. 

Secretary, Hevenue Department, H. R. Uzielli, 
C.I.E., I.c.s. 

Secretary, Law and Education Department, 
G. T. Boag, C.i B , I.c.s. 

M1B0BLLAREO1T8 APPOIEIMEMTS. 

Director of Public Instruction, H. Champion 

M.A (oifg.). 

Inspector-General of Police, Sir Charles B. 
Cunningham, Kt., c.s.I. 

Surgeon-General, Major General, Sir F. P. 
Connor, £t., D.s.o., k.h.s., i.m.s. 
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edtof of PitMie EeaUh, Lieut.-Col. A. J. H. 
llUBell, O.B.E.* H.A., M.D., D.P.H., I.M.S. 
3n Other duty), Lieut.-Col. J. B. B. Webb, 
•.B.E., I.M.8. (Officiating). 

•xmntant-Oeneral, L. B. Ward. 
pector-Oeneral of Pmom, Lt -Colonel M. M* 
Chan, I.M.S. 

ttmaOer-General, G. B. Power, c.i.e. 
lector of Cuetome. C. R Watkins, o.i.e. 
mimssioner of Excise^ E. F. Thomas, 0.1.I!:. 
[.O.S. 

tpector-'Omeral of Registration, I)iwan Bahadur 
B. V. Sn Han Rao Nayudu. 
rector, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
r. Boyds, D. 8c. ; A. L. Narayan, m.a., b. sc. 

pdt., QorU Central Museum, and Principal 
idbrarian, Connemara Public Library, Dr. F. 
H. Gravely. 

rector of Agriculture, S. V. Ramamurti, l.c.s 
, rector of Industries, V. Bamakrishna, l.o.s. 
Wector of Fiskenes, Dr. B. Sundara BaJ. 
lief Conservator of Forests . — ^A. Wimbush, i f s. 

irector of Veterinary Services, P. T. Saunders, 
O.B.E., M.R.C V.S., J.V.S. 

residents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 


ilUam Gyfford 1684 

llhd Yale 1687 

athaniel Higginson 1692 

iiomas Pitt 1698 

ulstoQ Addison 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. 
dmund Montague (Acting) .. .. 1709 

William Fraser tActing) 1709 

dward Harrison 1711 

Dseph Ocllet 1716 

rancis Hastings (Acting) .. .. 1720 

atbaniei Eiwick 1721 

ames Macrae 1726 

eorge Morton Piti 1730 

.ichard Benyon 

Icbolas Morse 1744 

tthn Hinde 

Varies Floyer ., 1747 

bomas Saunders 1760 

eorge Pigot .. .. 1766 

obert Paik 1763 

tiaries Bourchier 1767 

Mias DuPre 1770 

I^aet Wynch .. 1778 

ord Pigot (Suspended) 1776 

eorge Stratton 

)hn Whitehiil (Acting) ,, ,, ,, 1777 

r Thomas Bumbord, Bart. . . , , 1778 

ihn WhitehiU (Acting)i 

larles Smith (Acting) 1780 

3rd Macartney, k.b 


Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B 1785 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) .. .. 1785 

Majur-Geoeral SirArcbibaJd Campbell, K.B. 1786 

John Hollond (Acting) 1789 

Bdward J. Hollond (Acting) , . . . 1790 

Mfajor-Qenerai William Medows . . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. • . . . 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris (Acting).. 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck . . 1803 

William Petrie (Acting) 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., K.B. . . 180V 

Lieut. -General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby. 

The Eight Hon. Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1620 
K.O.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Grceme (Acting) .. 1827 

Stephen Eumbold Lushington . . . . 1822 

Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.o.B. 1832 
George Edward Rnssejl (Acting) . . . . 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, o.o.H., p.o 1887 

Lient.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, KT., o.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) .. .. 1848 

Major-General the Eight Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Pottingcr, Bart., Q.c.B. 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 1854 

Lord Harris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.o.B. . . 1869 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) . . 1800 

Sir Henry George Ward, o.o.m.q. . , i860 
Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1860 

Sir William Thomas Denison, k.c.b. . . 18 61 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor- General 
1863 to 1864.) 

Edward Maltby (Acting) J 863 

Lord Napier of Merchtstouo, Bt. (a) .. 1866 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1872.) 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, K.c.s.i., c.i.e. 1872 
(Acting) 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

Sir William Bose Bobinson, K.c.s.i. 1875 
eting). 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 1375 
Q.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

The Bight Hon. W. P. Adam, Jf.c., c.i.e. . 1880 
Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 18bi. 

William Hudleston, c.s.i. (Acting) .. 1881 
The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, o.c.s.i,, 1881 
C.I.E. 
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The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, p.c. . . 188f 

Lord Connemara. 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation;) 

John Henry Oarstin, o.s.i. {Acting) , , 1890 

Baron Wenlock, G.c.s.i., fs.(' i.e , k.c b. . 1891 

Sir Arthur Elibank HaveiocK, q.o.u.q. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthill, g.c.s.i., g c.t.e., k.c.b. . . 190f 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
19C1. 

Sir James Thomson, K.o.8.i. (Acting) .. 1901 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, k.o.S.i. (Acting) .. 1906 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, G.c.s i , g c i.e., 1906 
K.C.M.O. 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carinichael, 1911 
Bart., G.r s I , g.o.i.b., e.c.m.g. (b) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 19K 

Sir Murray Hammick, K.o.s.l., c.i.s. 191? 
(Acting). 


Right Hon. Baron Peutland, P.O., G.c.s.i., 1912 
O.C,I.E. 

Baron Willingdon G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 1918 

G.C.I.E., G.B.B. (<*) 

Sir Alexander Caidew, K C S I (Acting). . 1919 

Sir (diaries Todhuntci , k.c s.t. (Acting) . . 1924 

Lord Goschen, p c , o c.s i , g c i e., c.b.e. 3924 
(A Viceroy and Governor- General 1929.) 
SirKorman Marjonbanks, K c s.i,, K.c.l E. 

(Acting) .. .. .. .. .. 1929 

Lieut -CJoI. the Right Hon'ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, i* (\, G.c.i.E , C m G. 

iiord Erhkme, ti c i i’ (1934) 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron !Napier 

of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

(c) Afterwards Earl of Willingdon 
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The Bengal 

The Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjeeling 
which were formerly administered by the Lieut- 
enant-Governor of Bengal, and the Eajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old ]*rovince had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastein Bengal and Assam The 
area of the Presidency is 82,965 square miles, 
and it possesses a population of 61,087,338 
persons ; included within this area are the two 
Indian States of Cooch Bohar and Tripura, 
which are now placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India. The Governor 
of Bengal in Council acts as Agent to the 
Goyernor- General of India for those States. 
The area of the British territory is 77,521 square 
miles. Bengal comprises the lower valleys and 
deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and in 
the main consists of a great alluvial plain inter- 
sected in its southern portion by iimiimerablo 
waterways. In the north are the Himalayan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Darjeeling 
and Jalpalguri and on the south-east the hills in 
Tripura and Chittagong, while on the west the 
Chota Nippur plateau is continued by an un- 
dulating tract running through the western 

S irtions of Hidnapur, Bankura, Burdwan and 
iibhum. The general range of the country 
however is very low, and a great fertile plain 
extends southward from Jalpalguri to the forests 
and swamps known as the Sunderbans, which lie 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay 
of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 27,810,100 
or 54.44 per cent, are Mahomedans and 
22,212,069 Hindus. These two major religions 
embrace all but 2 . 09 per cent of the population, 
Christians, Buddhists and Aiiinusts combined, 
number 1,043,049. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety- two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi 
and Urdu by 3 . 7 per cent. The Orlya-spcaking 
people number 159.854 and Nepali is tbe tongue 
of 134,147 persons principally resident in the 
Darjeeling and Jalpalguri districts. The great 
majority of the speakers of the Miinda languages 
are Santals in West and North Bengal. 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the census of 1931 
10,593,384 persons or 20.7 per cent of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these 6,041,496 are cultiva- 
tors, and 2,718,939 are agricultural labourers 
The area under jute in 1933 is estimated at 
2,168,700 acres against 1,846,700 in 1932. 
]^ngal is the most important rice-producing 
area in Northern India, and it is computed that 
87 per cent, of the cultivated area of the Presi- 
dency is devoted to its production. Other crops 
include barley, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the 
area devoted to tbe last named in 1932^33 
bdng 1,045,900 acres. Sugar is produced both 
from tiie sugar-cane and from the date-palm, 
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and tobacco is grown for local consumption in 
nearly every district of Bengal. The area under 
tea in 1931 was 207,600 acres. There were 
393 plantations employing a dally average of 
184,539 permanent and 7,410 temporary hands. 

Manufacture and Trade. — Agriculture is 
the principal industry of Bi’ugal In addition 
to this there are the jute mill industry, the tea 
industry (confined to the distiicts of Jalpalguri 
including the* Dooars and Darjeeling), the coal 
mining industry and the sugar industry. The 
jute mills in and around Calcutta and in- the 
tnpanan tracts of the districts of Howrah and 
Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturing 
industry of the Presidency. 

There was some improvement in the jute 
trade of Bengal (which began to decline since 
the year 1928-29) due to a rise in the price of 
raw jute, as a result of the policy of voluntary 
restriction of jute crop, undertaken by the 
Government of Bengal. 

General. — The world-wide economic depres- 
sion coupled with the instability of ci^rtain 
foreign exchange continued to affect the normal 
course of th(' trade ot this province during the 
year 1933-34, and the total value of private 
merchandise was the lowest for the last tliirty 
ycais. Exports were hampi'red by the low 
prices offered for raw mahTials and agricultural 
produce, and by tariff bariicrs which have been 
raised m many countries. 

The aggregate value of the total trade of the 
province (excluding treasure) with foreign 
coimtrics and other Indian ports declined for 
lb* 1,22 99 crores in 1932-33 to Rs 1,20.40 
crores during year 1933-34 This decline is 
due mainly to the fall under Imiiorts, which 
receded from lls. 35 83 crores m 1932-33 to 
lls 33 28 crores in 1933-34 Foreign exports 
sliowed some improvement, rw., from 
Rs. 56 43 crores in 1932-33 to its 64.12 crores 
In 1933-34. In the coasting trade there was a 
general falling off , the imports decline from 
Bs. 18.90 crores to B-s. 14 15 crores, and 
exports from Bs. 11.82 crores to B«. 8.83 crores. 

Imports. — The imports of liquors of all 
description declined from 1,509,718 gallons 
valued at Bs 63.72 lakhs to 1,160,252 
gallons valued at Its. 60.42 laklis. The 
Import trade in sugar has been practically 
killed by the growth by the Indian industries 
due to high potective duties, the total quantity 
imported amounting to 29,930 tons valued 
at Bs. 30.71 lakhs as against 118,160 tons 
valued at Bs 1,22 lakhs The total quantity 
of salt during 1933-34 was considerably 
less than last year, being 422,392 tons valued 
at Bs. 1,04 47 lakhs as against 528.802 tons 
valued at Bs. 1,21.53 lakhs. 

The total quantity of tobacco imported 
during 1933-34 declined from 8,384,202 lbs. 
valued at Bs. 44.37 in 1932-33 to 2,696,790 
[valued at Bs. 29.57 lakhs. This fall is 
I attributable to a fall in imports In unmanu- 
I factured tobacco and to a slight extent in 
cigarettes, while cigars and other sorts of 
manufactured tobacco showed a slight increase. 
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There was a further fall In the import of 
le total quantity of Mineral oils, from 
04,693,789 gaUons valued at Us. 6,62.05 
ikhs in 1932-33 to 89,478,036 gallons valued 
t Rs. 3,86.48 lakhs in 1933-34. Java and 
loumania have come in a large suppliers of 
erosene oil, largely at the expense of Russia 
nd United States, while the importation from 
lurma lias decreased apparently due to in- 
reased production of kerosene on the main- 
and of India. Petrol from Burma has increased 
rom 4,470,958 gallons valued at Rs 43.80 
akhs to 5,711,724 valued at Rs. 32.24 lakhs, 
t is also noteworthy that while the quantity 
las increased, the value has decreased, 
wrts of petrol from foreign sources was 
legligible. 

For the first time since 1929-30, the motor 
i^ehicles trade showed an improvement, the 
total number of motor vehicles increasing 
irora 2,007 valued at Rs. 37.35 lakhs in 1932-33 
to 2,989 valued at Rs 51 09 m 1933-34 Of 
the 2,354 motor cars imported, the United 
Kingdom supplied 1,560 Canada, 452 and 
United States 263. Motor Cycles and scooters 
showed a decrease from 202 in 1932-33 to 195 
in 1933-34 while there was a remarkable in- 
crease in the import of mot-<>r omnibuses, vans 
and lorries from 187 in 1 932-33 to 440 in 1 933-34 
Tyres and tubes increased in quantity from 
100,531 to 109,590, but decreased in value 
from Rs. 23 88 lakhs in 1932-33 to Rs. 21.51 
lakhs in 1933-34. 

During the year under report, imiiorts 
of drugs, medicines and chemicals continued 
to show some improvement from Rs. 1,67,13 
lakhs in 1932-33 to Rs. 1,76 87 lakhs in 1933-34. 
The total value of glassware and earthenware 
imports registered a decrease from Rs. 47 27 
lakhs in last year to Rs 44 45 in the current 
period. 

There was a substantial increase In the import 
of machinery and millwork to the extent of 
Rs 4,95.69 lakhs as against Rs 3,81 02 lakhs 
in 1932-33 Of this imports from the United 
Kingdom, Germany • and other countries 
contributed largely to the increase in import 
figure, while those from United States and 
Belgium marked a decline. Owing to the 
continued development of the indigenous 
sugar industry, sugar machinery to the value; 
of Rs. 2,13.95 lakhs were imported as 
against Rs. 1,31.53 lakhs in 1932-33. Paper 
mill machinery, cotton machinery and boilers 
made notable increases, while jute and tea 
machineries showed some decline 
The total quantity of imports of iron and 
steel increased from 102,291 tons valued at 
Rs. 1,61 95 lakhs in 1932-33 to 105 968 tons 
valued at Rs. 1,79.75 lakhs in 1933-34 with 
the exception of a few items there was a general 
increase in the value of articles of iron and steel 
The United Kingdom continues to have the 
largest shares of we iron and steel trade, which 
was resxKmsiblo for increasing the value of the 
United Kingdom trades by about 16 per cent 
On the other hand the trade with Belgium, 
Germany and the United States of America 
decreased. The figures for protected and non- 
protected goods are 56,896 tons valued at 
Rs. 04.72 laklis and 49,072 tons valued at 
Eb. 85.03 laklis respectively. Metals and ores 
other than iron and steel recorded some decrease 
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from 530.687 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,42 06 lakhs 
to 508.283 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,41.60 lakhs. 
In this trade United Kingdom has main- 
tained a leading position as supplier of 
aluminium, artifleation metal and brass. 
Considerable quantities of copper have been 
imported from U.S.A. and from Portuguese 
East Africa. 

Imports of paper showed an increase from 
601,943 cwts valued at Rs 68.36 to 613,782 
cwts. valued at Rs. 70.88 lakhs. The quantity 
and value of pasteboard, millboard, etc., 
decreased from 129,975 cwts. valued at 
Rs 12.48 crores to 118,420 crores valued at 
Rs, 11 01 lakhs. The Imports of wood pulp 
show a considerable increase over 1932-33 
viz, from 283,181 cwts. valued at Rs. 19.75 
lakhs to 365,693, cwts. valued at Rs. 24.05 
lakhs. 


The total value of cotton piecegoods imported 
showed a decline from Rs 5,44 68 lal&s to 
Rs 3,19.22 lakhs in 1933-34, and the quantity 
from 351,191,868 lbs to 204,904,098 lbs. in 
1933-34 The quantity and value of cotton 
twist and yam also showed a decrease from 
16,018,061 lbs at Rs 1,10.63 lakhs to 15,351 ,012 
lbs at Rs. 1,04 49 lakhs during the period 
under review The total value of all classes 
of cotton goods sliowed a great decline from 
Rs 7,12 55 lakhs in 1932-33 to Rs. 4,86 17 
lakhs in 1933 34. The only item that regis- 
tered an increase is other cotton fabrics from 
Rs 57.24 lakhs to Rs 62 46 lakhs, while 
piecegoods and cotton manufactures fell 
heavily from Rs. 5,44 68 lakhs and Rs. 6,01.92 
lakhs to Rs 3,19 22 lakhs and Rs 3,81.68 
lakhs respectively. China an Japan were 
the chief suppliers of cotton twist and yarn, 
while United Kingdom came next in order. 
Japan was the chief supplier of every variety 
of cotton piecegoods except grey-bordered 
and white dhuties which came chiefly from 
the United Kingdom 


During year under report silk and artificial 
silk of the total value of Rs. 26 53 lakhs were 
imported as against Rs 60 05 lakhs in 1932-33. 
There was a general decrease in all kinds of 
ailK. In all tliese varieties Japan was the 
principal supplier. Italy came next in the 
supply of artificial silk, and United Kingdom 
figured third The respective figures for silk, 
imxod-silk, and artificial silk piecegoods arc 
Rs 8.56, Rs 4 13 and Rs. 26.53 lakhs. 


The total value of woollen goods imported 
during the year under report remained practi- 
cally the same viz., Rs. 46.33 lakhs as against 
Rs. 46.75 lakhs in 1932-33. Italy's share of 
import, however, diminished, while that of 
Uulte<l Kingdom Increased. The figures for 
the year were braids 2,360 lbs. valued at Rs. 
.05 lakhs; carpets, rugs and blankets 2,092,827 
lbs. valued at Rs. 1 5 550 lakhs, hosiery 106,667 
ihs. valued at Rs 3 95 lakhs, piecegoods 
20,84,709 lbs. valued at Rs. 2,129 lakhs, shawls 
34,706 lbs. valued at Rs. 1 .24 lakhs ; yam and 
knitting wool 294,676 lbs. valued at Rs. 8.95 
lakhs ; and other sorts 74,380 lbs, valued at 
Rs. .75 lakhs. 
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Of the articles of minor importance, the 
articles to show improvement in imports, were 
lac from JEts. .56 lakhs to B>s 11.23 lakhs in 
consequence of a recovery of trade from the 
Straits Settlements , living animals from 
Australia increased by Rs 11 37 lakhs ; Railway 
carriages increased by Rs 9 92 lakhs, toys 
and requisites for games by Rs 4 56 lakhs ; 
Manures by Rs 5 53 lakhs , rubber by Rs 
4 07 lakhs , tea chests, by Rs 4 99 lakhs , 
and instruments, etc by Rs - 5S lakhs. The 
trade in umbrella and umbrella fittings re- 
mained almost steady. .Japan increasing her 
share at the expense of Grcrmany, on the other 
hand there were heavy falls in imports of 
jewellery by Rs 28 lakhs , grain, pulse and 
fiour by Rs 17 61 lakhs, for which wheat 
from Australia was mainly responsible and 
non-mineral oils by Rs. 16 39 lakhs, due to 
lesser imports of coconut oil from Ceylong 
Precious stones decreased by Rs. 6 88 lakhs ; 
hardwaie by Rs 4 48 laklis and the A’alue of 
unspecified articles imported by post fell from 
Rs. 65.63 laklis to Us. 60.86 lakhs 

Exports — The Foreign Export Trade of 
Bengal marked a tangible in<!r<‘Mse Iroin Rs 56 43 
crores to Rs 64.12 crores in 19.33-34, which is 
due to a general revival in woild trade dining 
the period under review. 

There was a sharp decline in the total export 
of grain, pulse and fl(»ni the total (ju.uitity and 
value tailing from 1. '>0,322 tons and Us 1 62 27 
lakhs in 1932-83 to 131 .800 tons and Rs 1 , 1 7 77 
lakhs m 1938-84. The average slupment price 
per ton of husked rice, wheat and wheat flour 
feU from Rs. 108-9, Rs. 126-5 and Rs. 139-1 to 
Rs. 88-2, Rs. 106-1 and Rs. 98-4 respectively. 
Mauritius, as usual, purchased the biggest quan- 
tity of rice. South Afncu, Arabia, Netherlands 
and Ceylon coming off next successively 

The total quantity of Tea exported to foreign 
countnes decreased trora 328,824,706 lbs. 
in 1932-33 to 270-822*02(5 lbs. but the value 
increased from Rs 12,53.26 lakhs to Rs 
16,88.84 lakhs. The restriction scheme is 
responsible for an improvement in the prices 
of tea, and reduced sliipments to most countries 
were the concomitant of the restriction scheme 
United Kingdom was the largest consumer of 
Indian Tea, while Canada, United States and 
Africa came next in order. Tea Cess was 
raised from 6 annas to 8 annas per 100 lbs. 
from 16th September 1933. The value of tea 
machinery imported, amounted to Rs. 5,96,317 
which was even less than half the value 
in 1932-33. 

There was a decline in the export of coal to 
foreign countries, viz., from 451,564 tons 
valued at Rs. 43.68 lakhs to 372,598 tons 
valued at Rs. 37.10 lakhs in 1933-34. This 
is chiefly due to the depression prevailing in 
the Bengal Coal Trade. 

The total quantity of lac exported during 
1933-34 is 727,247 cwts. valued at Rs. 2,45.40 
lakhs as against 415,588 cwts. valued at Rs 
1,23.81 lakhs in 1932-33. 

There was an appreciable increase in the 
hides and skins trade of Bengal, the corres- 
ponding figures for 1982-33 and 1933-34 being 
15,417 tons valued at Rs. 1,96.95 lakhs and 
28,174 tons valued at Rs. 2,92.47 lakhs. 
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The total value of metals and ores exported 
showed a slight fall from Rs. 1,59.04 lakhs in 
1932-33 to Rs. 1,58.60 in 1938-34, but the 
total quantity exported registered a consi- 
derable increase from 483,094 tons to 644.254 
tons. In Manganese ore trade, although a 
slight decline from 137,224 tons to 134,643 is 
recorded, the reduction in prices marked a. 
good reduction from Rs. 37 29 lakhs to Rs. 
24 80 lakhs. The United Kingdom and .Tapan 
have Increased their takings while shipments 
to France and Belgium, usually two of the 
principal purchasers of this ore, fell consi- 
derably. There was a consldcx’able increase 
in the export of pig iron, .Japan alone taking 

18.3.832 tons as against 71,371 tons in 1932-33, 
but there was no proportionate increase in value. 

The export, trade in mica also showed a good 
increase from 34,354 cwts valued at Rs. 26.03 
lakhs to 55,697 cwts valued at Rs 35 59 
lakhs. While United Kingdom her share In 
the trade, demand from the United States of 
America greatly increased fiom 7,881 cwts. 
m 1932-33 to 26,5255 cwts. in 1933-34, but 
prices, however, failed to keep pace witli tlio 
increase in the xoJimii* trade United 
States and Unite<l Kingdom contributed 
to more than three-fonrths ol the volume of 
the export trade. 

The total value of oil-.seeds, vegetable oils 
and oil-cakes exporteil dnnng the year was 
Rs 2,39 36 lakhs as against Rs. J,07 80 lakhs 
in 1932-33 There has been a striking increase 
in the export trade in Iiiisei'd to the United 
Kingdom, viz , 1 24,81 1 tons v.ilncd at Rs 1,30. 5)0 
lakhs in 1933-34 as against 13,5)50 tons 
valued at Rs. IT) 80 lakhs in the preceding 
year. This must bi* due largely to the Imperial 
Preference grant(*d i>y the IJnilcd Kingdom 
as a result ol tlu‘ Uttn.wa Agreement. Castor 
Seed, Tea seeds and other seeds marked a 
decrease while vegetable oils increased tiom 

383.832 gallons to 403,928 tons. 

Shipments of raw cotton showed a good 
increase from 3,7451 ions valued at Rs. 21.83 
laklis to 8,548 tons valued at Rs. 40 (58 lakhs 
during the period United States and .Japan 
contributed chiefly to this Increase the respec- 
tive quantities and values being .3,011 tons and 
Rs 15 10 lakhs and 3,038 tons and Rs J4.62 
lakhs us against 849 tons and Rs. 5 27 lakhs 
and 407 tons and Rs, 1.95 lakhs m 1932-33. 

The exports of hemp increased from 201,650 
cwts. valued at Rs 22 69 lakhs to 297,688 

cwts. valued at Rs. 24 07 lakhs during the 

period under review. 

The total shipments of jute during 1933-34 
was 1,372,987 tons valued at Rs 31,49.86 
lakhs as against 1,220,984 tons valued at 
Rs. 31,00,11 in 1932-33. This increase in 

trade is attributable to a general increase in 
demand and to a considerable extent the 

efforts made by the Government of Bengal in 
the direction of restriction of acreage under 
jute crop. Excepting gunny-bags which fell 
from 397,504 tons to 380,618 all other items 
under jute and jute manufactures registered 
an increase In quantity, while the prices realised 
for jute manufactures was less than last year. 
The total quantity of raw jute exported during 
year Increased from 542,462 tons valued at 
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Rs. 9,34.70 lakhs to 701.842 tons valued at 
s. 10,16.58. Germany taking the largest 
lantity and United Kingdom, France and 
aly coming off next. 

The total export of myrobalam, myrobalam 
:tracts and other sorts also showed an increase, 
2 ., 541,466 cwts. as against 499,190 cwts in 
)S2-33 ; but the value fell from Rs. 29.57 lakhs 
► Rs 24.64 lakhs in 1933-34. This rise in 
iiantity is due mainly to greater off take 
om United Kmgdom, Franco, Germany and 
S.A. 

Of the other items, opium has recorded a 
irge increase from Rs. 11.24 lakhs to Rs. 72.64 
tkhs which was principally due to shipments 
^ Siam, wlille exports ot parrm wax lell by 
^s. 25.64 laklis owing to diminished demand 
ixjm Portuguese East Africa. Siiipments o» 
aw wool and woollen manulactnres, Indian 
'ather, expoits of manures, saltpetre and 
pparel increased wlille spices, ])r()vi8ions and 
iiman's stores decreased. 

Trade of Chittafong. — Chittagong U the 
•nly other loreign trade port, of Bengal T’he 
otal value of the import into tins ^irt. fiom 
oreign countries amounted to Rs. 70.12 lakhs 
n 1933-34 as against Rs. 72 46 laklis m the I 
ast year This decline is due to a general fall | 
n imports excepting Building and Engineering 
uaterials and a few other items. 

Coasting Trade of Bengal, — The inule of 
Jalcutta with other Indian ports, liritish and 
non-British, declined in value from Rs. 30*72 
irores in 1932-33 to Rs. 22.99 crores in 1933-34 
J'he respective import and export trade figure^ 
are Rs. 14.03 crores and Rs. « 83 irores in 
1933-34 as against Rs J8.78 crores and Rs 
11 82 crores m 1932-33. 

Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal, 
dates from January 1921, In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Govemor-ln- 
Ckmncil, thus bringing It into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Government 
was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
being placed under the control of Ministers 
apxiointed from among elected members of the 
Legislative Ckmncil. There are normally four 
members of the Executive Council who are in 
charge of the “reserved subjects”, and three 
Ministers, who are in charge of the “ transferred 
subjects,” 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners, 
the divisions bMng those of the Presidency, 
Bnrdwan, Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong. 
The unit of administration is the District Magis- 
Jjate and Collector. As Collector he supervises i 
the ingathering of the revenue and is the head i 
of the Departments connected with it, while 
as District Magistrate he ib responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the district 
The i^edlate superior of the District Magis- 
tiatu is the Divisional Commissioner Commis 
sioners are the channels of communication 


between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entiusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists oi 
the Chief Justice who is a Barrister andl5 Puisne 
Judges including one additional judge who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below tlic 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes f^ourt and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs. Of these officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Suliordinatc Judges ai e also endowed 
witli the powers of a (Criminal (!ourt while the 
reiiiuindei have j uri.sdiction in Civil inatteis 
only. Criminal Justice is administered by 
the" High Conri, the Courts ol Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates 
On its appellate side, the HIgli Cbnri- disposes 
of appeals from tlie order of a Court of Session, 
and it also coiiiii ms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court One of the Presi- 
dency Magistrates is 111 charge ot tlic (Jhiidien’.-, 
Court, is helped by Hony. Women Magis- 
trates It has also two M unicipal Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes witli 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually neard in (’onnty (iourts in England 

In addition a number ot Union Benches and 
Courts liave been established in selected rin.il 
areas for the disposal by honoraiy agency ol 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act Ilf of 1884, and its subhcquent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodiesin theinterlor , the jiowers ofComniissionei 
of municipalities were increased and the elective 
franchise was extended Bengal Act If! of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV ot 1932 by which 
material change.s have been introduced, e g , 
the franchise of the electors have been fuithei 
widened, women have been enfranchised, the 
proportion of elected commissioners has boon 
increased and the term of office of the (Com- 
missioner has been extended from three to four 
years. Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a large number of objects, including veterinary 
Institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, the training 
and employment of female medical piactitioners, 
the provision of model dwelling houses for the 
workingclasses, the holding of industrial, sanita- 
rv and health exhibitions and the improvement 
of breed of cattle The Commissioners also 
have large jiowers in regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta is 
governed by Act III of 1923. This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration. The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces tiie 
chairman of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Officer, and Deputy Executive officers. 
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all elected by the Corporation. The appoint- 
ment of the Chief Executive Officer Is subject 
to the approval of Government. The total 
number of councillors, after the enactment of 
the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment, 
Act, 1 932, Is 91 with 5 Aldermen elected by the 
Councillors. Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 
of which 21 are reserved for Muhammadans. 
Ten of the councillors are nominated by Govern- 
ment and the rest elected by the general or special 
constituencies. In order to improve the insani- 
tary and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensive powers. In the mofussll, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
regard to public works, education and medical 
relief. 

Bengal Act V of 1 91 9 introduces the new system 
of self-government bv the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self-taxation. 
The new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old chaukidari 
panchayats and the union committees and deals 
with the village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries. The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the union. 
The Act has been extended to all districts in the 
Presidency except Mldnapore and up to March 
1933 over 4,701 Union Boards were actually 
constituted. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Kailway Departments and is 
under the charge of Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Agriculture and Industries 

The Public Works Department deals with 
questions regarding the construction of public 
buildings and roads. 

The Kailway Department deals with questions 
regarding acquisition of lands required by the 
several Kailways, the alignment of new lines of 
liailways, and with Tiamway projects. 

There is a Chief Engineer who Is the principal 
professional advisor of Government. 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with tlie administration of the port of 
Calcutta and inland navigation, including the 
control and administration of Government 
launches exc^t the police launches, and the 
Government Dockyai*d, Narayanganj. 

Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals with irrigation, 
navigation, Hood protection by means of em- 
bankments and drainage, the latter including 
lelief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water, to suit the re- 
quirements of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation In cases in which 
a supply is available. 


Police. 

3'he Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, the Kaliway Police, 
and the River Police. The Bengal Police are 
under the control of the Inspector- General of 
Police, the present Inspector-General being a 
member of the Imperial Police Service. Under 
him are Deputy Inspectors- General for the 
Dacca Range, the Rajshahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakargani 
range ind also one Deputy Inspector- General 
in Charge of the C.I.D. and the Intelligence 
Branch. Each districtis in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the more important districts 
have one or more Additional Superin t endents 
The Railway Police is divided into three distinct 
charges, each under a Superintendent. The 
River Police is also under a Superintendent. 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or un ions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. There is a training 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Rajshahi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who Is 
responsible direct to Government. The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta. The 
annual cost of the Police is over 277 
lakhs. 

The head of the Medical Department Is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of Bengal. 
In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work. There are 44 hospitals and dis 
onsariesin Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
y the Government and 860,540 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 57,177 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,200 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated In them as well as 
In several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,083,248. 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grants-in-aid. 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughll, one at 
Krislmagar, three. Including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach In secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schools, 
one in each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondary schools who teaiffi through ‘ the 
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nedlum of the vernacular : also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
In Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore. 
It also provides at the headquarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also at 
certain other mofussil centres, English high 
schools for the education of boys, while to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools are 
attached . In Calcutta there are five Go vernment 
high schools for boys, two of which are attached 
to the Presidency College and one to the Sanskiit 
College. Government high schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, ComiUa and Chit- 
tagong. 'J'he other secondary schools, with the 
exception of a few middle schools managed either 
by Government or by municipal and district 
boards, are under private control The adminis- 
tration of primary education In all areas, which 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 
cial revenues to the boards, which contiibute 
only slightly from their own funds Only in 
backward localities are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment. Apart from the institutions referred to 
above, 80 institutions called Guru Training 1 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primary school teacheis. For 
the education of Mahomedans, there are senior 
Madrasas at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughli 
and Bajshahi which are managed by Government. 
There aie also certain Government institutions 
for technical and Industrial education. All 
institutions for technical and industrial education 
(except B. K, College, the Ahsanullah School of 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Institute and the Governraent School of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under tlie control of the 
Director of Industries. A large proiKirtlon of 
educational work of every grade is under the 
control of various missionary bodies, which are 
assisted by Government grants-in-ald. 


Recognised Institutions for Females. 


Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges 
High Schools 
Middle Schools . . 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools . . 


6 

508 

3 

53 

64 

16,285 

71 

8,882 

18,076 

466,745 

44 

2,1 62 


Unrecognised schools. 

Males 1,243 ,5 1,327 

Females 311 11,377 


The Department is administeretl by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by au 
Assistant Director, a special officer appointed 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education and a Dire(*tor of Physical 
Education. Each division is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in some, 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maul vis High education is control- 
led by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1021, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of BengJ), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of (‘x-officlo, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of 
Calcutta maiutams a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, Calcutta. Dacca University 
also has a I<aw Department attoched to it, 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
body, but it has now marie itself responsible for 
advanceil teaching for which purpose it employs 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staifs of the affiliated CJolleges. 


The municipalities are requiied to expend a 
certain iiroportion of their ordinary inr-omc on 
education. They are mainly responsible for 
primary education within their jurisdiction, but 
schools In these areas are eligible also for giants 
fiom Government. Those bodies maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipur, 
a high school at Kushtia and a high school at 
Chittagong. 

In 1932-33 there were in the Presidency: — 


The percentage 

of scholars 

the total 

populations •— 

Recognised 

All 


Schools. 

Schools. 

Males 

.. 8.46 

8 66 

Females 

.. 2 46 

2 52 


Total .. 5 58 5 71 


Recognised Institutions for Males. 



Institu- 

tions. 

Scholars 

Universities 

2 

1,857 

Arts Colleges 

45 

20,867 

Professional Colleges 

15 

5,040 

High Schools 

1,122 

269,309 

Middle Schools , . 

1,864 

161,599 

Primary Schools 

44,6S3 

1,620,101 

Spe^i Sdiools . . 

2,818 

119,103 


The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina- 
tions for tlie students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 

The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a school for boys^. 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong» 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only). 
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THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


Estimated Revenue for 1034-35. 

j Estimated Revenue for 1934-35-- 

-contd. 

The figures are in Thousands of Rs. 

The figures are in Thousands of Rs. 

Heads of Revenue. 

Sanctioned 

Sanctioned 


Sanctioned 

Sanctioned 


Estimate 

Estimate 

Heads of Renvenue. 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1933-34 

1984-85. 


1933-34. 

1934-35. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs 

Halt 

5,50 

2,00 

Miscellaneous Adjust- 



Laud Revenue . . 

3,12,38 

3,15,40 

ments between Central 



Excise 

1,39,00 

1,42,00 

and Provincial Govern- 



Stamps . . 

3,00,00 

2,94,00 

ments 


1,44 

Eoi est 

15,50 

15,26 

Extraordinary receipts . . 

1,09 

1,00 

Registration 

19,00 

19,00 

Receipts in England 

1 

3 

Scheduled Taxes 

11,00 

12,50 




Subsidised Companies . . 

30 

35 

Total Revenue receipts 

9,27,73 

9,19,47 

Irrigation, Navigation, 






Embankment and 



Transfer from Famine 



Drainage Works for 



Relief Fund . . 


60 

whiih Capital Accounts 



Famine Relief Fund 

57 

84 

are kept 

—1,80 

—6,49 

Deposit Account — 



Irrigation, Navigation, 



Imperial Council of 



Einhankinent and Dra- 



Agricultural Researidi 

49 

61 

inage Works for which 



Dc'preciation Fund for 



no Capital Accounts arc 



Government presses . . 

1,00 

Nil 

kei>t 

1,79 

2,00 

Advances from Pro- 



Interest . . 

4,31 

3,98 

vincial Loans Fund, 

r 22,53 

25,66 

Administr.ition of .lustice. 

1 3,91 

12,54 

Government of India. . " 

11,95,07 

1,94,18 

Jails and Convict Settle- 



Appropriation for Re- 



ments . . 

7,90 

6,81 

duction or Avoidance of 



Police 

10,93 

11,15 

Debt 

9,30 

Nil 

Ports and Pilotage 

91 

77 

Subvention from Central 



Education 

13,52 

13,69 

Road Development 



Medical , . 

10,25 

9,97 

Account 

13,70 

13,70 

Public Healt-h 

1,38 

1,37 

Suspense . . 

5,30 

5., 50 

Agriculture 

0,21 

5,46 

Recoveries of loans and 



Industries 

8,03 

7,98 

advances by the 



M iscellaneon s J ) epa 1 1- 



Government of Bengal. 

15,92 

9,67 

mouts 

16,06 

13,04 

Total Receipts on Capital 



Civil Works 

14,38 

18,82 

Account 

2,63,88 

2,50,76 

Transfer from Eamine 


! 



— 

Relief Funds . . 

5(5 

66 1 

Total 

11,91,61 

11,70,23 

lieceipts m aid of Super- 



Total Opening balance . . 

12,78 

12,86 

annuation 

1,28 

1,39 

- 




Stationery and J^rinting 

5,25 

4,50 

Grand Total 

12,04,39 

11,83,09 

Miscellaneous 

0,14 

8,29 : 

- 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1934-35. 


The figures are in Thousands of Rs. 

Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimate 
^ 1933-34 1934-85 


The figures are in Thousands of Rs. 

Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimate 
1933-34. 1934-35. 


and Revenue . . . . 40,73 

xcise 17,77 

tamps 4,82 

orest 15,84 

orest capital outlay 
charged to Revenue . . 48 

Registration . , . . 18,32 

cheduled taxes . . . . 5 

nterest on works for which 
capital accounts are kept 18,81 

rrigation — Other Revenue 
expenditure financed 
from ordinary revenues. . 14,68 

rrigation, — Other Revenue 
expenditure financed from 
Famine Relief Grants . . 
Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage works . . — 1 

nterest on ordinary d ebt . . 1 2,1 5 

nterest on other obligations 3 

^.eduction or Avoidance 

of Debt 9,30 

jieaeral Administration .. 1,22,49 

Administration of Justice . 98,14 

Tails and Convict 

Settlements .. .. 50,01 

Police 2,27,37 

Ports and Pilotage . . . 4,78 

Scientific Departments . . 30 

r Reserved . . 12,54 

Education ■< 

(^Transferred .. 1,15,75 

Medical 50,71 

Public Health . . . . 39,77 

Agriculture 24,83 

Industries 12,05 

Miscellaneous Departments. 2,01 

Civil Works 81,35 

Famine Relief . . . . 56 

Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions . . . 53,60 

Commutation of pensions 
financed from ordinary 
revenues . . 

Stationery and Printing . . 20,52 

Miscellaneous . . , . 21,29 

Expenditure in England .. 41,20 

Total expenditure from — - 

ordinary revenue .. 11,32,24 


Forest capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

In England 

Construction of Tin India 13,24 
irrigation. 

Navigation, | 

Embankment I 
and Drainage-; 
works not ( 
charged to j 

Revenue . . (_ In England 20 

Civil works fin India 1,80 
not charged ^ 

to Revenue f In England . . 

Commuted value of pension 
(not charged to revenue) 6,59 

Famine Relief Fund . . 56 

Deimsit Ae.count — Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 
Research , . . . . . 49 

Depreciation Fund for 
Governnunt jiresses . . 1 41 

Jlepaynients to tlie 
Government of India ot 
Advances from Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund . 9,30 

Subvention from Central 
Road Development 
Account . . . 8,64 

Suspense . . . . . 5,20 

Loans and Advances by tlie 
(iovernineiit ot Bengal . . 1 2, OS 


Total expenditure 

Closing balance in F.imi 
Relief Fund . . 

Other closing balances 

Total closing balance 

Grand Total 


. 59,36 

41,86 

11,91,00 

11,70,55 

e 

. 12,79 

12,54 


. 12,79 

12,54 

. 12,04,39 

11,83,09 


Administration. 

Governor and President in Council. Ilmvum 

His Excellency The Right Hon. Sir John Ander- ^ 
son, P.O., O.C.B., O.C.I.B. Assisfcv 

Personal Stape. ^ The^ 

Pnme Secretary, N. V. H. Symons, i c-S. Lieut 

MuUary Secretary Colonel R. B. Butler, Corps 


Ilrnwrary Phyau'mm — Lt.-Col. J. D. Siiiides, 
i.M s , Civil burgeon of Darjeeling. 

Assistiint Surgeon, Dr. B. A. Irvine. 

AKles-de-CamptCapt L H Methuan, o.B B., M.O., 
The Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, 
Lieut. A P Sykes, The King's Royal Rifle 
Coriis., Lieut. E. W. H. Woi^l, The Somerset 
Liglit lufautry. 
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ADMiNISTEATION—confe?. 


fiony. Aideft-de-Camp ' — 

Sardar Bashadur S. W. Laden La, c.b.b. 

Lieut -Col. A. H. Bishop, Me. V D., Com- 
manding The Calcutta Presidency Battalion. 
Lieut. -Col. J. A. Polwhele, V.D , Command- 
ing Northern Bengal Mounteu Eifles. 

Captain L. W. R. T. Turbclt, O.B E., 

Principal OfBcer, Mercantile Marine Dept. 
Lieut.-Col. W. ll. Elliot, M.C , Commanding 
the Calcutta Scottish. 

Indian Aide-de-camp^ Risaldar lahar Singh, 
Hudson’s Horse. 

Sony, Indian Aide-de-Gamp, Honorary Lieut 
Qobordhan Guning, Subedar Major, Late ol 
2-lOth Gurkha Rifles. 

Commandant i H. E. The Governor's Body 
Girard*— Captain T M. Lunham, Poona Horse 
(17th Queen Victoria’s Own Cavalry). 
Superintendent, H. E. Governor's Instates 
E. F. Watson. I 

Members of Counciii. j 

The Hon’ble Sir B. L. Mitter, Kt , k O.s.t. 

The Hon’ble Xhwaja Sir N azimuddin, K.c i.K , 
Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon. Mr. R. N. Beid, c s i , c i.e , i c s 
The Hon. Sir J. A. Woodhead, c.l.E , 1.0.8 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque 
(Educjatlon). , , 

The Hon. Nawab Kazi Ghulam Mohluddin 
Earoqui, Khan Bahadur (Public Works and 
Industries). 

The Hon. Sir Bljoy Prasad Singh Boy, Kt. 

(Local Self-Government). 

BENGAL Legislative Council. 

The Hon. Raja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray Chau- 
dhurl, Kt., ol Santosh (President), 

Mr. Razur Rahman Khan, b.l (l)y. President). 
J. W. Mckay, i.s o., ( Secretary ) 
secretariat 

Chief Secretary to Government, E. N. Blandy, 

Depu^* Secretary and Press Officer, B. R. Sen, 

1.0. s. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, O. M. Martin, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Secretary, Finance, Commerce and Marine Depart- 
ments, D. Qladdiag, I.CB. , , - „ 

Secretary, Legislative Department, A. de i. 

Williams, I.O.S. x 

Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, J. D. V. 
Hodge, O.l E., 1 0.8. 

Secretary, L. S. G. Dept., G. S. Hutt* LC.8. 
Secretary, Judicial Department, N. G. A. Edgley, 
I.O.S., Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary, Education Department, J. M. Bottom- 
ley, B. A. ( Oxon ), l.B.s. 

Misobllaneoub Appointments. 
Member, Board of Revenue— F. A, Sachse, o.i.e., 
Dir^or of Public Instruction, A. K. Chanda 

Dir?(^f of Public Health, Dr. R. B. Khamhata. 
Inspeetor-Oeneral of Police, T. J. A. Craig. 
CmmUsioner, Calcutta Police, L. H. Colson. 


Surgeon-General, Lt.-Col. T. C. Boyd, P.E. C.S.I., 
etc. ( Offg,). 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, W. J. Ward, B.A. 
Commissioner of Exnse and Salt, S. K. Haidar, 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Accourdant-Qeneral, J. C. Nixon, i.e.s., O.i.e. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. R. B. 
Flowerdew, i.m 8. 

Postmaster-General, Rai BahadurP. N. Mukerji, 

0. B.B. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Khan Bahadur 
Shamsuddin Ahmad, b l. 

Director of Agriculture, K. Mclean, ( Offg.) 
Director of Industries, A. T. Weston, M.8C., 
m.i.o.e., etc. 

Rural Development Commissioner , H.P.V. 
Townend, i,('.s. 

I Protector of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Arthur Denham 
I White, I M 8., M.i). 

Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
l\ C. Calder. 

Labour Commissioner, R. L. Walker, I.O.S. 
Reforms Corummwner , R N. Gilchrist, O.i.e , 

1. E.S. 

Curator of Herbanum, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kallpada Biswas. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal. 

1854 


Frederick J. Halhday 
Jolm P. Grant . .... 1859 

Cecil Beadon . . . . 1862 

William Grey . . . . , 1867 

George Campbell . . . . 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., k o.s r. . . 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, o.s i . . . . 1877 

Sir Steuait C. Bayley, K.O.B.I. iOffig.) . . 1879 

A. River'- 1 hompson, c.s.i , c.I E. . . 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, 0 s I. {Officiating) . . 1886 

Sir Steuart C Bayley, K.c.s.i., O.I.E. . . 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.c. 8 I. .. 1890 

Sir A P. MacDonnell, K.C.S.I. {Offig ) 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.o 8 . 1 . .. 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, c.s.i {Offig.) . 1897 

Sir John Woodbum, K.o s.i 1898 

Died, 2l8t November 1902. 

J, A. Bourdillon, 0 s 1. {Officiating) . . 1902 

Sir A H. Leith Fraser, K.C.fi i. . . . . 1908 

Lancelot Hare, c.s.i., o.i.e. {Offig.) . . 1906 

F A. Slacke {Officiating) 1906 

Sir E. N. Baker, K o.S.i 1908 

Retired 2lBt September 1911. 

F. W. Duke, 0.8 I. {Officiating) . . . . 1911 

The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April Ist, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Governors of the Presidenoy op Fort 

William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, g.c.i.e., k.o m.g. . . 1912 

The Rt. Hon. Bari of Ronaldashay, 

G.c I.E 1917 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton . . . . 1922 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, p.o., 

G.0.I.B 1927 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, p.q., 

G.0.I.S 1982 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The ilua'ble Baja Sir Manmatha Nath Bay Ghaudhuri, Kt., of Santosh, President, 

Bazar Bahman Bhan, B.L., Deputy President. 

Secretary : Mr. J. W. McKay, i.s.o. Secretary : Mr. K. Ali Afzal, Bar-at-La^^* 

Members op the Executive Counoil. 

Ex-officio-* 

The Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead, K.o.s.i., c.i.e , i.c.s. 

„ „ Mr. B. N. Reid, o.s.i., C.I.E., I.c.s. 

„ „ Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, K c.s i. 

,, „ Khwaja Sir Nazlmuddin, K.C.I.B. 

Ministers. 


Elected*— 

The Hon'ble Nawab K G. M. Faroqui, Khan Bahadur. 
„ ,, Sir Bljoy Prasad Singh Boy, Kt. 

,, . Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque. 


Official Nominated Members— 

Mr. E N. Blandy, C.I.E. 

Mr G. S Dutt. 

Mr. D. Gladding. 

Mr. N. G. A. Edgley 
Mr. H. P. V. Towiiend. 

Mr. J D V. Hodge, c 1 E 

Mr. O M. Martin 

Mr. H. B. Wilkinson, 0.1 u. 

Mr. A. HeC WiUlaiuB 
Mr. B. B Sen. 

Mr B N. Gilchrist, 0 1 E 

Bai Mohendra Nath Gupta Bahadui. 

Mr. J. M Bottomley. 

Mr. S C. Mitter. 


Name of Members. 


Nominated Non-Officials* 

Bev. B. A. Nag. 

Bai Sahib Bebati Mohan Sarkar. 

K. C. Bay Ghaudhuri. 

Mauivi Latafat Hussain. 

D. J. Cohen 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi Haflzar Bahman 
Ghaudhuri. 

P. N. Guha. 

Mukunda Behary Mullick. 

'^Members* 

Name of Constituency. 


Babu Jatindra Nath Basu 

Mr. S. M. Bose, Bar-at-Law 

Seth Hunuman Prosad Poddar . . 

Bai Dr. Haridhan Dutt Bahadur . . 

Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt. 

Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., m.d. 
Munindra Deb, Bai Mahasai 
Dr. Amulya Batan Ghoae 
Babu Protulla Kumar Gulia 

Bai Jogcsh Chandra Sen Batiadur 

Bai S. K. Das Bahadur . . 

Mr. SailesTrar Singh Boy . 

Babu Jitendralal Banner jee 

Mr. J. N. Gupta, o.i.B., h.b.e 

Bai Satya Kinkar Sahana Buluulm 

Babu Hoseni Bout 

Mr. B. Maiti, Bar-at-Law 

Bai Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhaj a 

Bai Satish Chandra Mukharji Bahadur . . 

Babu Haribansa Boy 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra 

Mr. P. Banerji 

Bai Debendra Nath Ballabh Bahadur . . 


Calcutta North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta Central (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 
Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 

24-Parganas Municipal, North (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

24-Parganas Municipal, South (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

Dacca City (Nou-Muliammadau). 

Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Blrbhum (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Midnapore North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Midnapore South-East (Non-Muhammadan). 
Hooghly Bural (Non-Muhammadan). 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Bural Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Bural South (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Bural North (Non-Muhammadan). 
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Name of Membere. 


Name of Constituency. 


Mr. Narendra Kumar Basil 
Srljut Taj Bahadur Sint?h 
Babu Amulyadhan Roy 
Babu Jitendra Nath Roy . 

Babu Suk Lai Nag 
Rai Keshab Chandra Banarji Bahadur . 

I)r. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta 

Babu Satish Chandra Ray Chowdhuri, B L. 

Rai Sahib Akshoy Kumar Sen 

Rai Salnb Sarat Cliandra Bal 

Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law 

Babu Lalit Kumar Bal 

Rai Kamini Kumar Bas Bahadur, m b.k 

Babu Khetter Mohan Ray 

Babu Hem Chandra Roy Ohoudhuii 
Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhiiii . . 

Babu Prem Hail Banna .. . . 

Rai Sahib Panchanan Barma, m.b.e 

Babu Nagendra Narayan Ray, B L 

Dr. Jogendra Chandra Chaudhmi 

Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Roy 

„ Prosanna Deb Raikat 

,, A. Raheem, c.i.e 

,, H. S. Suhrawardy, m.a. (Oxon and Cal.) 
B.so., B.O L. (Oxon), Bariistci -at-Law. 

Maulvi Shaik Rahim Baksh 

Maulvi Muhammad Solaimaii 

Maulvi Muhammad Sadatullali 

Nawabznda Khwaja Muhammad Afzul, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem 

Maulvi Abdul Karim 

Khan Bahadur A. E. M. Abdur Rahman 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque 

Maulvi Abdus Samad 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh 

Maulvi Syed Nausher Ali 

Maulvi Abul Quasem, M.A., b.l 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani Chowdhury, b.l 

Maulvi Azizur Rahman 

Maulvi Nur Rahman Khan Eusufji 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim . . . . • . 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Alimuzzaman Chaudhuri. 
Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan. . 

Maulvi Muhammad Hossain 
Mr Hashem Ali Khan 


Nadia (Non-Muhammadanj. 

Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jessore South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jessore North (Non -Muhammadan). 

Khulna (Non-Muhammadan). 

Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh West (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Mymensingh East (Non-Muhammadan). 

! Faridpiir North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan). 

1 Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan). 

' Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Cliittagong (Non-Muhammadan). 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan). 

Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan). 

Rajshahi (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Rangpur West (Non-Muhammadan). 

I’Rangpur East (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muhammadan). 

S Maida (Non-Muhammadan). 

, Jalpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Calcutta North (Muhammadan). 

' Calcutta South (Muhammadan). 

! HooghlycMw Howrah Municipal (Muhammadan). 
! Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan). 

1 24-Farganas Municipal (Muhammadan). 

Dacca City (Muhammadan). 

Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan). 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Rural (Muhammadan). 

Nadia (Muhammadan). 

Murshidabad (Muhammadan). 

Jessore North (Muhammadan). 

Jessore South (Muhammadan). 

Khulna (Muhammadan). 

Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh North-We8t(Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh South-West (Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh East (Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan). 

Faridpur North (Muhammadan). 

Faridpur South (Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj North (Muhammadan). 

; Bakarganj West (Muhammadan). 
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Name of Members. Name of Constituency. 


MaulviNural Absar Choudhury 

Ha)i Badi Ahmed Choudhury . . . -I 

Maulvi Syed Osman Haidar Chaudhurv 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin, (’ i 1 

Maulvi Muhammad Fazlullah 

Maulvi Mohammed Basiruddm 

Khan Bahadur M.nilvi Emaduddni Abnu'd 

Maulvi Hassan All . . 

Mr. A. F. Rahman 

Kazi Emdadiil Hoque ... 

Mr. AltafAh .. . . 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Miiazzam Ah Khan 
Nawab Musharriif Ho.sain, Khan Bahadur 
Mr CJ. C. Ashworth 
,, W L Armstrong 
„ A. 11. E. Lo(5kiiart 

„ J. W. R. Steven 

,, R IT. Ferguson . . 

,, L. T. Maguire 
,, E. T. McCluskie 

Raja Bhupendra Narayun Sinha Bahadur, of 
Mashipur. 

Mr. Sarat Kurnai Roy . . . . 

,, Arun Chandra Singh a 
Kumar Sahib Shekhareswai Ray 
Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee, Bar-at-Law 
Rai Shashanka Kumar Ghosh Bahadui, 0 I E 

Mr.H. H. Burn .. 

,, W. H. Thompson . . ... 

„ F T. Homan 
,, H Birkmyre .. 

„ C C Miller .. 

,, G A. Mason . .... 

,, C (4 Cooper . 

„ C. K. Nicholl 

„ J. B Ross 

„ H. R. Norton . 

„ Surendra Nath Law 

Maharaja Sris Chandra Nandy, of Kasimbazar. . 

Rai Badridas Goenka Bahadur, C.I.E 

Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar 

,, Babu Mohini Nath Basil 

Rai Giris Chandra Sen Bahadur 
Lt.»Col. T. C. Boyd, i M.s. 


Chittagong Noith (Muhammadan). 

Chittagong South (Muhammadan). 

Tippera North (Muhammadan) 

Noakhah East (Muhammadan). 

Noakhali West (Muhammadan) 

Rajshahi North (Muhammadan). 

Rajshahi South (Muhammadan) 

Dinajinir (Muhammadan) 

Rangpm West (Muhammadan) 

Rangpur East (Muhammadan) 

Bogia (Muhammadan) 

Pabna (Muhammadan). 

Malda mm Jalpaiguii (^)^uhammadalll) 

Presidency and Burdwan (European) 

J>o 

1)0 

Dacca and Chittagong (European) 

Rajshahi (European). 

Anglo-Tndian. 

Do. 

Burdwan Landboldeis 

Presidency Landholdci s 
Chittagong Landboldeis. 

Rajshahi Landholders 
Calcutta Umveisity. 

Dacca Umveisity. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Do. 

Indian Tea Association. 

Indian Mining Association. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Bengal Marwari Association. 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

Kxpert— Bengal Court Fees (Amendment) Bill, 

! 

Do. —All L. S G Department Bills. 

Do. — Bengal Medical (Amendment) Bill, 1933. 




The United Provinces. 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
In practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and south- 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Ghota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the SaugOT district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Bampur, Tehri- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 5,043 
square miles, giving a total of 112,101 square 
miles. The total population is 40,614,833. j 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1002, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of oountry : portions 
of the Himalayas, incluamg t^e Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
Is protected by an extensive Canal sjrstem, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years. Is of great benefit 
In all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 542 persons per square mile 
In the west to 555 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there are low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Vindhyan mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and jungle, and m 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
m a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until is reached the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the provinces 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
cultivated fields and watered by three rivers — 
the Gauges, Jumna, and Gogra. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 84 . 4 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 
percent., the total of all other religions 
being 0.6 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus are the Arya Samajists, followers of 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely 
• In the Punjab and has extended its influence 
to the United PrQvipces. The ^^r«e majn 


physical types are Dravidian, Aryan and 
Mongoloid, the latter being conflned to the 
Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
the former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Arvans frequent the 
Western districts of the Provinces. Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidian origin. Two languages are spoken 
by the majority of people in the plains, 
Urdu, and Hindi. Urdu being more common 
in the urban areas and because of its close 
relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming the 
lingua franca of the Province. 

Industries. 

The chief industry is agriculture, which 
18 the principal source ot livelihood of 71 .1 per 
cent of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a further 8.2 per cent. The 
soils of the Provinces fall Into three groups : 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the mam 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium ; the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive. The soil generally yields 
excellent crop of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, and barley, 
rice being grown mostly in low-lying, heavy 
clays The greater part of the Provinces 
is highly cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 
to 60 inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Divisions, In the past; 
Improved drainage, and irrigation facilities 
have effected consideiable improvements. In 
the latter area, however, shortage of water m 
the canals and the general lowering of the water 
table still continue to react against full agricul- 
tural returns Steps are being taken to increase 
the amount of water passing down the canals. 
Commodity prices showed a definite decline 
throughout the year 1934. Though in some 
eases the prices in January of 1934 ruled higher 
than those of 1933, by December all commodity 
pri»‘8 were at a lower level than at the corres- 
pondmg date of the previous year. In general 
the harvested crop of 1934 was poorer than that 
of 1933. It cannot be said that those solely 
dependent on agricultural produce are in any 
way better off than in the previous year. lAnd 
is held mostly on the ryotwari tenure hi Bundel- 
khand and Kumaon, on zemindari tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The prin- 
cipal landowners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own very large estates. The area 
held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 per cent, 
of the total area m Oudh. 
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Manufactures. 

The provinces are not rich In minerals. Iron 
and copper are found In the Himalayan dis- 
tricts, and there were mines of Importance there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of production 
and inaccessibility, most of them have been 
closed. Gold is found in minute quantities by 
washing the sands in some of the rivers in 
the hills. Limestone is found in the Himalayas 
and in the Etawah district, and stone is 
largely quarried in the Mirzapur district. 
Cotton is ginned and spun throughout the 
Western districts of the provinces as a home 
industry ; and weaving by means of handlooms, 
is carried on in most districts. Cawnpore is 
the chief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. According to the census of 1931, 45,128 
persons were employed on cotton ginning, 
cleaning and pressing and 408,033 on spinning 
and weaving. Silk weaving used to be confined 
to Benares (where the famous ' Kimkliab ’ 
brocade is made) but considerable work is now 
done at Shahjahanpur and Mau and some at 
Agra as well. Embroidery work is done at 
Lucknow, where the noted ‘ Chikan * work of 
cotton on muslins is produced, and in Benares, 
where gold and silver work on silk, velvet, 
crepe and sarsenet obtains. Benares uses local 
gold thread for embroidery work and ‘ Kamkhab’ 
weaving The glass industry is important at 
Elrozabad, Bahjoi, Balawali and Nainl (Allaha- 
bad). Moradabad is noted for its lacquered 
brass-work, Benares for brassware-engravlng 
and repousse. Farrukhabad for its calico 
prints and Agra for its carjiots and marble and 
alabaster articles , glazed pottery is made at 
Ghunar and Khurja and clay figures of men 
and fruits at Lucknow. 


The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Farrukhabad and Oel (District ivhcri) ; the 
carving and inlay work of Nagina and Saha- 
ranpur, the art silk industry of Mau, the lock 
and brass fittings industry of Aligarh, the 
copper utensil industry of Almora, the durnes 
of Agra and Bareilly, the pottery of Nizamabad 
(District Azamgarh) and the ivory work of Luck- 
now also deserve mention. 

Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre. It 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil mills, cotton, 
woollen and other mills. The woollen mill is 
the largest in India. Lucknow possesses an 
important paper-mill. There are cotton ginning 
and -pressing factories at Aligarh, Meerut and 
Bareilly and cotton mills at Agra, Hathras, 
Lucknow, Benares and Moradabad. Many 
sugar mills have been recently started, mainly 
in the Gorakhpur and llohilkhand divisions. 
Excellent furniture is made' at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines. 

The largest tiade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hatliras, Muttra, Agra, Farrukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffamagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks- of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Ueform scheme the Province was 


raised to the status of a Govemor-in-Councib 
the Governor tieing assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in otiarge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers from Jan. 
12, 1926, in charge of the Transferred Subjects. 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries (including Chief Secretary) 
and 6 Deputy Secretaries including the Director 
of Public Instruction and the Deputy Legal 
Remembrancer who are ex-Offwio Deputy Secre- 
taries in the Education and Judicial Depart- 
ments respectively. The Cliief Secretary is 
In charge of Appointment, General Adminis- 
tration, Executive, Political, Newspaper and 
Police Departments; the Finance Secretary deals 
mainly with the Finance Department ; the 
Revenue Secretary is in charge of the Revenue 
Scarcity, Ecclesiastical and Forest Departments 
and also the "Buildings and Roads branch of the 
Public Works Department ; the Education 
Sepretary looks to the Education, Industries, 
Agncultuie and Excise IX'partmcnts ; the 
L S G. Secretary to the local Self-Government, 
Municipal, Medical and Public Health Depart- 
ments and the Judicial Secretary is in charge 
of the Judicial and Legislative Departments. 
The seventh Secretary belongs to the Public 
Works Department (Irrigation Branch) and is 
also Chief Engineer for the Irrigation Branch 
of the P. W.D. Government spends the cold 
weather, October to April, in Lucknow and 
Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Secretariat remains throughout the year at 
Lucknow. The Governor and tlie Secretaries 
spend the liot weather in Naini Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also in the cold weather. The 
Board of Revenue is the liighest court of 
appeal m revenue and rent cases, being the chief 
revenue authority in the province. There are 
forty-eight Britisti districts, thirty-six in Agra 
and twelve in Oudh, average area 2,200 square 
miles and average population a million* 
Each district is in charge of a District 
Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudh and 
Eumaon. The districts are grouped together 
in divisions. Each division is under a Commis- 
sioner, except the Kumanu division, the charge 
of which is held by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Naini Tal, in addition to his duties. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
10,600 square miles »nd an average population of 
nearly 5 mUlions. The districts are Sub-divided 
into tahiUi, with an average area of 600 square 
miles and an average population of 236,000. Each 
TaAffl is in charge of a TahsUdar, who is res- 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. Tahvdt are divided 
into parganas which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the TahsUdan are naib tahsudan 
and kanungos, OrdlnHiily there are thrw 
kanungog and one naib tahsUdar to a taMU. 
The Kanungos supervise the work of the 
patwariB, or village accountants, check thelf 
papers and form a link direct between the vtt- 
tagers and Govemment. For judicial purpoBCl 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahiUSt as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians 
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and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioners 
of the Aohilkhand Division is Political Agent for 
the Indian States of Kampur and Tehri-Garhwal 
and the Commissioner of Benares is the Political 
Agent for Benares State. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court ol 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author- 
ities in both criminal and civil cases. The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight 
permanent and thri'C tcmpoiary puisne judges 
five of whom including the Chief Justice are 
Indians, and the latter consnsts of a Chief 
Judge and four judges four of whom 
are Indians There arc thuty-two posts 
(twenty-four in Agra including two posts 
temporarily lield in abeyance and eight in 
Oudh) of district and sessions judges of which 
nine arc held by Indians not belonging to the 
Indian Ci\il Servie-e as tliey have been listtnl to 
the provincial service and tlu^ bar They have 
both original and appellate juiisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate 
jurisdiction in rent eases. Distri(-t Officers and 
their assistants including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectois, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil juris- 
diction of the High Court from 1st April 1926. 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs. 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs. 5,000 In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Rs, 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Rs. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Rs. 5,000 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
Judge while those from the subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
in cases of a value of Rs. 5,000 or less which arc 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Rs 500. There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Rs. 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Rs. 20. 

Local Self-Government. 

The main units of local self-government are the 
district and municipal boards which, with the 
exception of three municipal boards, have non- 
ofilcial Chairmen. Most of the municipal boards 
having an annual income of Rs. 50,000 or ovci 
have executive officers to whom certain adminis- 
trative powers are reserved The administrative 
functions of the municipal and district boards 
are performed by the Chairman and Executive 
Oiftcer or the secretary, but the boards them- 


selves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration. The district boards obtain 
41% of their income from Government grants. 
The other chief sources of income is the local 
rate levied from the landowners. Some of the 
boards have recently imposed a tax on circum- 
stance and property The chief source of 
municipal income is the ootroi or terminal tax 
; and toll which is an octroi in modified form. Local 
opinion Is strongly in favour of indirect as opposed 
to direct taxation for municipal purposes. 

Public Works Department. 

The Buildings and Roads branch is ad- 
ministered by a Civilian Secretary and the 
principal administrative officer is a Chief 
Engineer, The Province is divided into circles 
and divisions Each circle is in charge of a 
Deputy Chief Engineer or a Superintending 
Enjdneer, and each division is m charge of an 
Executive Engineer All metalled roads main- 
tained from Provincial funds and construction 
ot all buildings costing more than Rs. 
20,000 are in charge of the Buildings and Roads 
branch. 

The Iiiigulion brand) is adiiunislered bv 
a Secrelaiy and for the present, two Joint 
SciTctarios, all ot whom arc also Chiet Engineers. 
The third Cliiei Engmceiship is a leinjiorary 
])o.st to further tli(‘ organisation ot development 
schemes The province is divided into circles 
and divi«^ions. 

2 The Iirigatjon braiuh administi'rs the 
various iirigation woiks, the Ganges Canal 
ITydro-eleetrie Grid ih(‘ tube-well scheme, and 
otiicr development woiks, such as the Daurala 
Sugarcane tramway The hydro-elecf/nc works, 
tubc-wclls and (h'velopment schemes are m 
charge ol the Chiet Engineer (Development), 
the Sarda Canal and the Bundelkhand Canals 
m chaigc ol the Chief Engmoer (East), and the 
Gauges, Ibe Eastern Jumna and the Agra 
(Jauals ,aie in that ot the CIiK'f Eugmeei 
(W(‘st) 

3 The Ssiida C.inal — a woik of the 

first magiiitiKUv— was opened m toi 

introducing irrigation into most ot tlic distiKts 
ot Oudh. 

4 The Ganges Caual Ilvdro-electric Grid 
supplies power at diesip rates tor doiiiestn, 
industrial and agricultural purposes to ti'ii 
distiiits m tlu' west of the jirovmees Jt lias 
just completed its s(‘eond st.igc of dcveloj)- 
meiit, the total capital outlay up-to-date btung 
Rs. J70 lakhs At jiK'sent it h.is a generating 
capacity of 8,900 kilowatts, but when tully 
develoiK'd its total output will be 28,000 kilo- 
watts. Besides supplying some 88 towns, with 
populations ot 5.0(t0 oi over with cheap power tor 
light, fans an<l minor industries, it jirovides 
energy toi iirigation jiiimpmg from rivers and 
low level canals as well as tiom tube and ojien 
wells. Out ot tlKi ultimate output of 28,000 
kilowatts, 12,000 kilowatts have been reserved 
tor ofierating 1 ,500 state tube-wells winch are 
being sunk m the districts of Moradabad, Bijnor, 
Muzaftarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr and Bu- 
dauii. 300 wells have already been completed, 
another 400 will be ready by March 1936 and 
the remamder by the end of 1937. The total 
cost of the tubc-weU scheme will be approximate- 
ly Rs 75 lakhs, giving an ultimate return of 
10 p{‘r cent Eadi mtII commands an area ol 
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approximately 2 square miles, willi a diseluir^e 
of .'18,000 gallons per hour, and is intendc<l to 
irrigate on the aveiage 150 acres of sugar* ane 
and 250 acres ot wheat annually Water i« 
sold on a voluiiK'tnc basis to individual cultiva- 
tors thus greatly conserving water by th(‘ 
prevention of waste 

5 Another development in hand is the 
construction of the Daurala sugarcane tramwav 
tor tapping an area of 14, ()()() a* res ol r.inal 
iingated sugaream* m tiu' Meerut district 
Sixteen nnleh ol tins are ali<‘ady w«»rkmg and 
a liuther twelve will be ready by June J085 
When finished this tramw.iv will hi* in a position 
to eaiiy 105,000 tons ot cane fioin remote 
aioas to th(‘ lail-liead on the Noith-Westein 
hallway at A pie per inaund pei inili* 

Police. 

The Police Force is admmisteied by an 
Iiisiiectoi-Geneial, with tluee Deputies and two 
Assistants, forty -six Supeiintendouts, toit>-four 
Assistant Superintendents and «i\t>-thiee 
Deputy Superintendents iiKluding threi' tem- 
poiary otheers There is a Police Tiammg 
School at Moradabad uiuh'r a Superintendent 
ot fV)lie(‘ as j^rnuipal There is a C 1 D form- 
ing a separate department, undei a Deputy 
Inspector-General with tliree Assistants The 
armed police of the tlirec police ranges have 
recently been rearmed with the *410 musket, the 
*476 musket and the Maitini Henri rifle having 
formed their late armament I'hc administration 
ot the Jail Depaitment IS m cliaige ot an 
Inspector-General of Prisons, who is a member 
ot the Indian Medical Service 

Education. 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-m-aid. There 
are live universities, the four residential univei- 
sitics of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the altiliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro- 
vinces, of the eight colleges, formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on its 
external side, viz.j the Agra and St. John’s 
Colleges at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A. V. and 
Sanatan Dharma Colleges at Cawnpore, the Meerut 
College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, Bareilly 
and St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur. There 
arc Intermediate Colleges which prepare 
boys for the high school and intermediate 
examinations conducted by the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education, wdiich 
controls high school and intermediate edu- 
cation. The Isabella Thoburn College at 
Lucknow and the Crosthwaite Girls' College 
at Allahabad impart university education to 
Indian girls and the Theosophical National Girls* 
School and Women’s College at Benares, tlie 
Muslim Girls’ Intermediate College at Abgarh 
Mahila Vidyalaya Intermediate College at Luck- 
now teach up to the intei mediate stage in 
addition to these there arc A V. High 
Schools, English Middle and vernacluar l^ou’cr 
Middle schools and primary schools throughout 
the province for the edue.ation of Indian Girls; 
they are controlled by Chief Inspectress of Girls, 
Schools under instructions from the Education 
Department The St Georg(’’s Intermediat** 


College, Mussoorie, the Philaiider-Smith College, 
Naini 'J’al, the St Josi'ph’s College, Kami Tal, 
and til** Martiniere College, Lucknow, are the 
well-known institutions ioi Jiuropean and Anglo- 
Indian children in the provinite which teach 
upto the iiitermedute stage Besides these, 
tlicie aic many excellent educational institutions 
tor Euiopeaii boys and giilsbothin the hills and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
.md Agia, jiikI a training d«‘pnitmont is attuelied 
1o Cliristiau Intc'iinedute College, Lu< know' 
Th(‘ie aie tiammg departments attaihed to 
the Aligaih Muslim University and the Be- 
iiaies Hindu Umveisitv There is a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College atRoorkee (Thoma- 
son College), a School of Art and Crafts in Juick- 
now and an Agneiiltural College, and a Teciino- 
logical Institute at Cawnpore . there is also a non- 
Government Agncultural Institute at Nairn, 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at the 
four residenti.al universitK s and at the Agra 
and Meerut collegi's, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic and Sanatan Dharma Colleges 
at Caw'npori' and at the Jtareilly College Instrue- 
tion m commerce foi the B Com degree ot the 
Agra Univeisitv is givi'ii m the Sanatan Dharma 
and the D A V Collegi's at Cawnpoic and in the 
St John’s Collvgi* at Agia , a commerce depart- 
ment for B. Cum degree is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities The 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, now 
merged in the Lucknow University, prepares 
oandidat s foi the M B B S degiee ot the Luck- 
now University Jiesidcs this th(‘re aie two 
medical schools at Agra lor males and females; 
and also a College of Ayuivcda and Tibbiya 
18 attached to the Benaie*. Hindu and the 
Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively. 
Public schools lor secondary and jinmary verna- 
cular education are almost entirely maintained 
01 aided by district and municijial boards and 
vernacular education is almost entirely in their 
hands 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
w'ho IS a''Sisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical aid to women in the administration 
oi the Dufferm fund :dfaiis A post of Personal 
Assistant to the I G Civil Hospittals has also 
iK'cn cieated from Deeernlx'r S, J984 to relieve 
tin* j (I ot tin- routine duties^m connexion 
wuth the eoiitiol of his ollui'. A t’lvil Surgeon 
IS in charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few 01 the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (llauikhet and 
lloorkee) Medical Officers in military emplov 
hold collateral civil charge. There are 1(12 
' Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffusll dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers. 
Lady doctors and women sub-assistant 
surgeons visit pardanashin women in their 
ov^n iiomes and much good work is done in 
this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa« 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
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Hospital, Gawnpore, Kinig Edward VII Hoapi- 
£a], Benares, the CivU Jlospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
In European style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussooric. The Eamsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Nainl Tal is a first class iastitu- 
tion and there are also the T^dy Duflerin Hos- 
pitals. King George's Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province, The Queen Mary's Hos- 

} )ital for women and children, completed in 1932, 
s also attached to the King George’s Medical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
instruction of students in midwifery and 
gynaecology. There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra. As the X*liay 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed, 
it is proposed to institute classes of instruction 
in X-ray diagnosis and therapy at the King 
George’s Medical College, Lucknow, where every 
facility for such work would be forthcoming 
The scheme is, however, held up owing to lack 
of funds. 'There are sanatoria for British soldiers 


in the hills. The King Edward VII Sanatorium 
at Bhowali in the district of Naini Tal is an up-to- 
date and well-equipped institution for the treat- 
ment of European and Indian consumptives. 
An anti-tuberculosis hospital at Lucknow is in 
the course of construction and will soon provide 
a long felt want of the preovince. It is also 
proposed to close down the five centres for the 
treatment of tubercular patients at present 
working at Agra. Allahabad, Benares, Cawmn- 
pore and liUcknow, and to start a better class 
tubercular clinic at Allaliabad, complete with 
X-Raj, as an experiment A tubercular sana- 
torium at Sarnath near Benares, is doing good 
work. tThcre arc mental hospitals for Indian 
non-criminal lunatics at Agra and Bareilly and 
for criminal lunatics at Benares. Arrange- 
ments for the treatment of active cases of 
Leprosy have been made at most of the tiead- 
quarters hospitals. The MacLaren Leper Hos- 
pital, Dehra Dim, Srimatl Bhagwan Dei Leper 
Home, Cawnpore, Mission Leper Hospital, 
Almora, and the Hospital at Xaini (Alla- 

habad) provide special facilities for the treat- 
ment of leprosy and are doing good work 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reforms Act of 1919, 
the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change The Provinces are, for all 
practical purposes, financially independent of the Government of India. The contribution payable 
by the Local Government has been remitted entirely by the Government of India with 
effect from the year 1928-29, As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages : — 


Estimaeed Eevsnub fob 1934-85. 


Principal Head§ of Revenue. 


Debt Servicee. 


Es. 


Taxes on Salt 
Tuxes on Income 
Land Eevenne 
Excise 

Stamps 

Poresti 

Eegistration 

Sc icduled Taxes 

: 

3,000 

’. 6,85,52,078 

. 1,29,64,300 

. 1,71,80,000 

43,80,000 
13,02,400 


Total 

,. 9,43,31,778 

Railways. 

Sub idiaed Cofiipanies 

1,00,000 


Irrigation. 

Works for which capital accounts are kept — 
(1) Productive Works^ 

Net receipts .. .. 1,23,02,315 


Es. 

Interest .. .. 14,05,500 


Total . . 14,05,500 


Civil Adminietralion. 

Administration of Justice . . 13,14,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. 4,38,200 

Police 2,47,600 

E lucation 1 1 ,40,000 

Medical 2,95,900 

Public Health 1,72,085 

Agriculture 5,60,100 

Industries 1,71,200 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 70,558 


Total . . 44.18,643 


(2) Unproductive Works — 

Net receipts .. .. —62,700 

Total, net receipts .. 1,22,39|615 

Works for which no capital 
aqcounts are kept .. .. 13,000 


Buildings, Eoads and Miscella- 
neous Public Improvemeute — 

Civil Works— (o) ordinary • . 3,44,700 

{b) Transfer from Central Eoad 

Development Account •« 5,10,184 


8,54,884 


Total Irrigition .. 1,22,52,615 


I 
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MisceUaneoue, 

Bs. 

Transfers from Famine Belief 
Fund 

34,786 

Beceipts in aid of superannuation. 

2,02,000 

Stationers' and Printing . . 

6,49,480 

Misoellaneous 

7,49,500 

Total 

16,35,765 


£!xtraordinary receipts . . , , 

Misoellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial 
Governments 


a ctal Revenue .. 11,49,09,085 


Debt, deposits and advances 

Bs. 

( 0 ) Government Press Depre- 
ciation Fund 

50,000 

(6) Famine Belief Funds 

1,66,000 

(c) Loans and advances by 
Provincial Governments 

36,82,000 

(d) Advances from Provincial 
Loans Funds 

52,54,000 

ie) Appropriation for reduc. 
tion or avoidance of 
Debt-Sinking Fund 

14,00,000 

if) Transfer from Famine Belief 
Fund for repayment of 
advances from the Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund 

1 ,60,000 

(g) Subventions from Central 
Road Development 
Account 

6,00,000 

(h) Subventions from the Im- 
perial (Council Agricultural 
Besearch and Indian Cen- 
tral Cotton Committee . . 

'1,13,211 

Total 

1,14,14,211 

Total receipts ..1 

2,64,13,296 

Opening Balance . . ■ 

—60,38,793 

Grand Total .. 1 

2,03,74,503 

Estimated Expesditurb ior 1934-35. 

Direct demands on the Revenues. 

Taxes on Income 

Land Bevenue 

76,03,776 

Excise . . 

11,87,264 

Stamps . . 

8,13,356 

Forests 

27,76,484 

Forest Capital outlay charged to 
revenue 

16,300 

Beglstration .. • .. 

4,56,980 

Total 

1,22,64,160 


Railway Revenue Acoount, 

Es. 

8 tate Bailways— Interest on debt 8,214 
Subsidised companies 

Total .. 8,214 

Irrigation Revenue Account, 

Works for which capital accounts 
are kept — 

Interest on Irrigation Works . . 1,09,48,148 
Other revenue irrigation expen- 
diture financed from ordinary 
revenues — 74,000 

Total .. 1,08,74,148 

Irrigation Capital Account 
{charged to revenue). 

Construction of Irrigation Works— 

1.— Financed from ordinary revenues 2,35,000 

JDeM Servieee, 


Interest on ordinary debt •• .. 28,02,559 

Sinking Fund 14,00,000 

Payment to the Provincial loans 
fund •• •• •• •• »••• 

Total .. 42,62,559 

Civil Administration, 

General Administration .. .. 1,31,28,947 

Administration of J ustice . . . . 71 ,83,271 

Jails and Convicts’ Settlements .. 32,08,892 

Police 1,62,79,898 

Scientific Departments .. .. 24,803 

Education 1,99,39,904 

Medical 33,28,702 

Public Health .. .. c. 19,84,786 

Agriculture 29,65,730 

Industries .. .. *• ,* 10,68,566 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 93,320 

Exchange .. .. 

Total .. 6,92,06,818 
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Buildings, Hoads and M tsceilaneous 

Debt, and Deposits Advances — 

Rs 

Public Improvements, 


(a) Famine Relief Fund 


Civil Works— (a) Provincial ex- 

Bs. 

(b) Civil Contingencies Fund . . 


penditure 

40,«2,03« 

(c) Loans and Advances by 


(6) Improvement and communica- 
tions from Central Hoad Deve- 


Local Governments 

18,88,000 

lopment Account 


id) Sinking Fund Investment 


Total 

Miscellaneous, 

Famine Belief and Insurance— 

.54,92.222 

Bs 

Account 

(f) Government Press Deprecia- 
tion Fund 

if) Repayment of Advances 
from Provincial Loans 

14,00,006 

26,000 

A — Famine Relief 

7,7S.5 

Fund 

19,19,8.57 

B— 'I’ransfers to Famine In- 
surance Fund 


60-B. Payment of Commuted 
Value of Pensions 

1 .5,19,780 

Superannuation Allowances and 

GS,0r>,22(> 

«0 Civil Works 


Pensions .. 

6)- A.. Other Provincial Works 


Stationery and Printing . . 

11,90,094 

not charged to revenue. 

.... 

Miseellaneons 

8,10,071 

01. Payments to Retrenched 


Extraordinary Charges . . 

76,000 

1 Personnel 

6,000 

Total 

89,19,170 

'Pransfer fiom Famine Relief Fund 


Expenditure in England — 

' i 

j for repayment of advances fioin 

1 tlie Provincial Local Fund . . 

1,50, 000 

Secretary of State 

2,32 400 

1 Subvcuitions from Central Road 


High Commissioner , . 

39,69 720 

i Development Account 

5,10,184 

Irrigation and other capital expenditure 

, Famine Relief Fund — 'riansfei to 

1 levenuc . . 

34,785 

not charged to revenue, 

(a) Construction of irrigation ^ 

21 ,03,300 

Charges against giants from the 

1 Imperial Council and Agriculture 


works . . . • . 

<c) Hydro-electric atlieme ..J 

1 RchC arch Indian Central Cotton 


(d) Outlay on Improvement of 


Committee 

1,14,811 

public health 


' Total . . 

67,69,483 

ie) Outlay on Agricultural im- 
provement .. .. 

.... 

Total Disbursements . • Hi 

1,43, .57, 200 

(b) Forest outlay 

.... 

Closing Balance .. — 

-39,82,097 

Total 

21 ,03,300 

Grand Total .. J2 

03,74,503 


Administration, 


Gorprwjr — His Excollcnry Sir Harry firahain 
Haig, M A , K c s 1 , 0 I K., I C> 

Private Secretary , — Major I). A Hretl, m c. 

Aides-de-Camp — Capt M. N. E. Macinullaii 
and G E. Whitehoust*, I r. 

ExKruTiVE Council. 

The Hon’blc Mr J. M Clay, c.S.l., O.T.i!., o b v. , 
J c s. 

Tho Hon’blc Kuuwar Sii Maliaraj Singh, 3vt , 
M.A., C.I.E. 


Ministebs 

The Hon'ble JS^’aw.ib Sir Muhammad Yusuf, 
Ivt , Bar-at-Law 

The Hon'ble Sir Jawala V. Srivastava, M.se., 
A.M s T 

SECRETAllIAT 

Ohtef Secretary to Government, Vacant. 

Finance Secretin y, L Satho, I c.s. 

Ttereune and P. H' /> (B B.) Secretary to 
Gorernment, A. A. Waiighy, i.o.b. 
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Local Self-Government and Public Health Secre- 
tary t P Mason, i c s 

Judicial Secretary, L. S. White, ICS. 

Industries and Education Secretary, P. M 
Kharegat, l.c.s 

Secretary to Government, Irriyation BramdK 
F. Andorson, C i K , I s E {Offg ) 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Opium Agent, Qhazipur, G. S V. Paterson. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Y. Canning, IPS. 
Director of Public Instruction, II K Harrop, M a. 
(Oxon ). 

Inspector-General of Pohee, S T Hollins, c T E 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col A H 
Proctor, D.s o,VHS,Mi), ms, pucse 

Director of Public Health, Kishori Lai Chaudhri, 
0 B E , M B B s. (Punjab), d p ii. (Lond ), Rai 
Bahadur. 

Commissioner of Excue and Inspector-General 
of Registration, R T Shivdasani, ICS. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Major H M Sala- 
mat Ullah, mc,mb,i)TM,mkcpi,fki< 
p s , I M.s 

Director of Agriculture, R G. Allan, M a. 

Lieutsnant-Goternors op the North- 
western Provinces. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., G C B .. 1836 

Q’he Right Hon the Governor-General 183S 
in the North-Western Piovinces (Txird 
Auckland). 

T. C Robertson 1 840 

The Right Hon the Governor-General 1843 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough). 

Sir G R Clerk, K.c.b 1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly . . 1843 

A. W. Bcgbie, In charge , . . . 1853 

J. R Colvm. Died at Agra . . . , 1853 

E A. Reade, In charge . . 1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, c b., Chief Commis- 1857 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor-General 1858 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone 1859 | 


R Money, In charge .. . .. 1803 

The Hon Edmund Drummond . . 1863 

Sir William Muir, K c 1 1808 

Sir John Straehey, K c s I. . . . . 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., OB 1870 


lieutenant-governors op the North- 
western Provinces and Chief Commis- 


sioners 01 OUDH. 

Sir George Couper, Bart , c b., K c s I . 1877 

Sir Alfred Coinyns Lyall, k.c.b. . . 1 882 

Sir Auckland (!olvin, K c M g , 0 i E. 1 887 

Sir Chas H T Crosthwaite, K.c s I . 1892 

Alan Cadell {Officiating) . . . . . 1 895 

Sir Antony P MaeDonnell, K C s i {a) . 1895 

SirJ J. I) LaTonclie, K C S I 1901 


{a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MaeDonnell 

Lieutenant-Governors op the United 
Provinoeb of Agra and Otidh. 


SirJ J D La Touche, K C s T . . 1902 

I Sir J P Hewett, K (’ s l , c I.E J 907 

L A S. Porter, CRT {Officiating) .. 1912 

Sir J. S Meston, Kcsi .. . .. 1912 

Sir Harc*ourt Butler, K c R.l , c I K . . 1918 

Governors op the United Pbotincep. 

Sir Hareoiirt Butlei, K C s i , (’ i K . . 1920 

Sir William Mams, K c l K . . . 1 921 

Sir Samuel Perry O’Donnell, K r r E , 

CRT {Officiating) . .. 1920 

Sii Alexander Muddiman, KCSl, O.I.E 1928 
Died at Naini I'al. 

Capt Nuwab Muhamiuad Ahmad Said 1928 


Khan of Chhatan, ci.e, mb.e. 
In-charge 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, a c P i , r, c r.E. . 1 928 
Sir George Bancroft, K c s I . . 1930 

Sir Malcom Hailey, g C s T , G c l E. . . 1 931 

Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
Said Khan of Chhatan, K c.s.i , K c 1 K , 

M.B E , LL D. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, g r s i , g r i e . . 1933 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, K c.s i , c.i E , 1 934 
afternoon Dec. 6 
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President. 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Earn, Et., if.A., L£,b. 

Deputy President, 

Nawabzada Muhd. Lla'quat AliKhan, m.a. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. 
Elected Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Allahabad, Jaunpur and Mirzapur Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

Agra City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Cawnpore City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 


Lucknow City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Bareilly City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Meerut-cum-Aligarh (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Moradabad-cttm-Shahjahanpur (non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Dehra Dun District (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Saharannur District (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Muzaffarnagar (non -Muhammadan Rural) 

Meerut District (North) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Meerut District (South) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural.) 

Bulandshahr District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bulandshahr District (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural.) 

Aligarh District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Aligarh Di8trict(W est) (non -Muhammadan Rural) 
Muttra District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Agra District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mainpuri District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Etah District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bareilly District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Bij nor District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Budaun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Moradabad District (non -Muhammadan Rural). . 

Shahjahanpur District (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Pilibhit District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jhansi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

J alaun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Hamirpuz District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Banda District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Name. 


The Hon.Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf ,Kt.,Bar.- 
at-Law, Minister of Local Self-Government. 

The Hon'ble Sir Jwala P. Sri vastava, Minister of 
Education. 

Mr. Perma. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Awadh Behari Lai. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Kamta Prasad Kakkar, 

B A., LL B. 

Chaudhri Ram Dayal. 

Chaudliri Jagarnath. 

The Hon'ble Sir Sita Ram, Rt., M.A., ll.b. 
Chaudhri Baldeva 

Rai Saliib Sahu Jwala Saran Kothiwala. 

Mr. Tappu Ram. 

Pandit Moti Lai Bhargava. 

Raja Bahadur ICushalpal Singh, H. A., ll.b. 
Chaudhri Ram Chandra. 

Cliaudhri Ghasita. 

Rai Bahadur Cliaudhri Raghuraj Singh. 

Chaudhri Arjuna Singh, 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Fratap Bhan Singh. 

Rao Sahib Thakur Shiva Dhyan Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Runwar Girwar Singh. 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyaya, M.A., ll.b. 
Chaudhri Dhlrya Singh, m.b b. 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Dhakan Lai. 

Thakur Balwant Singh Gahlot. 

Rai Bahadur Brij Lai Badhwar, m.b.e. 

Rao Baliadur Kunwar Sardar Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Baba Manmohan Sabai. 

Babu Ram Bahadur Saksena. 

Lala*Shyam Lai. 

Rai Sahib Babu Kamta Nath Saksena, b.a,, L1,B. 
Kunwar Jagbhan Singh, b.a., ll.b. 

Thakur Kesha va Chandra Singh, tf.Sc., ll.b. 
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Body, ABSOCiation or Constituency 
roprcsonted. 


irrukhabad District (nou^Muhammadan Kural), 
<awah District (non'Muhammadan Eiual) 
iwnpore District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
itehpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
ilahabad District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
snares District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
irsapur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
mnpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
hazlpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Bllia District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

orakhpur District (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

orakhpur District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

asti District (non -Muhammadan Rural) 
zamgarh District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
aini Tal District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Imora District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
arhwal District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
ucknow District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
nao District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

.ae Bareli District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
itapur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

[ardoi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

[heri District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
'yzabad District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
^onda District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
iahraich District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
ultanpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
’artabgarh District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
iara Bank! District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Lllahabad-eum-Benares (Muhammadan Urban). 
[iUcknow-cuw-Cawnpore (Muhammadan Urban) 
\.gra and Meerut-cum-Aligarh (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

3areilly and Shahjahanpur-cum-Moradabad, 
(Muhammadan Urban). 

3ehra Dun District (Muhammadan Rural ) 
Jaharanpur District (Muhammadan Rural) 
lleerut District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Huzaffarnagar District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Bijnor District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Bulandshahr District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
lligarh, Muttra and Agra Districts (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Kiainpuri, Etah and Farrukhabad Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Btawah, Cawnpore and Fatehpur Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Jhansi Diriiion (Muhammadan Rural) .. •• 


Name. 


Mr. Brijnandan Lai, Bar. -at- Law. 

Rao Narsingh Rao. 

Rai Sahib Ram Adhin. 

Mr. Bhondu Ram. 

Maharao Raja Bahadur Ram Singh Rao Bahadur. 
Chaudhri Bharos. 

Pandit Shri Sadayatan Pande. 

Raja Sri Krishna Dutt Dube. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Jagadeva Roy. 

Mr. Daliari. 

Rai Sahib Rai Rajeshwari Prasad, M.A., ll.b. 
Babu Adya Prasad, b a , ll.b. 

Raja Shiva Pati Singh. 

Thakur GUiraj Singh, B.A., ll.b. 

Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal. 

Thakur Jang Bahadur Singh Bisht, B.A., LL.h. 
Sardar Bahadur Thakur Narayan Singh Negi. 
Pandit Brahma Dutt alim Bhaiya Sahib. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh. 

Rai Bahadur IaiI Sheo Pratap Singh. 

Kunwar Diwakar Prakash Singh. 

Thakur Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh, BA., LL.B. 
Thakur Jamdra Bahadur Singh. 

Raja Jagdambika Pratap Narayan Singh. 

Raja Ambikeshwar Pratap Singh. 

Raja Birendra Bikram Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sahi. 

Mr. C, Y. Chintamani. 

Rdi Rajeshwar Bali, O.B.E., B.A. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Bar.-at-Law. 

Syed Ali Zaheer, Bar.-at-Law. 

Muhimmad Rashid Uddin. 

Syed Yusuf Ali, B.A., LL B. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Maqsud Ali Khan. 
Khan Bahadur Shah Nazar Husain. 

Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed All Khan, 
M.B.K. 

Nawabzada Muliammad Liaquat All Khan, M.A. 

(Oxon), Bar.-at-Law. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Muhammad Rahmat Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hadiyar Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain, c.l.E., 
B.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Saiyid Habibullah, 
Bar.-at-Law. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Ifame. 


Benares, Ghazipur, Ballia and Azamgarh 
Districts (Muhammadan Eural). 

Gorakhpur District (Muhammadan Rural) 


Haji M. Nisarullah, B.A. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zahid Ali Sabzposh, 


Basti District (Muhammadan Rural) 


Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ghulam Husain. 


Moradabad (N^orth) (Muhammadan Rural) 

Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Ruiai) 

Budaun District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Shahjahanpur District (Muhammadan Rural) . 

Bareilly District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kumaun Division-CMm-Pilibhit (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Gonda and Bahraich Districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Khcri and Sitapur Districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Hardoi, Lucknow and Unao Districts (Muham- 
madan Rural) 

Fyzabad and Bara Banki Districts (Muham- 
madan Rural) 

Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Rae Bareli Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

European 

Agra Landholders (North) 

Agra Landholders (South) 



I 
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Upper India Chamber of Commeri e 

United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad University 


Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazanfanillah. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Jafer Hosain, Bar-at-Law. 
Kban Sahib Shaikh Afzal-ud-din Hyder. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fazlui 
Rahman Khan, B.A., LL B. 

Klian Bahadur Sirdar Muhammad Shakirdad 
Khan. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Imtiaz Ahmad. 

Raja Saiyid Muliammad Sa'adat Ali Khan. 

Shaikh Muhammad Habibuilah, O.B.E. 

Raja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, m.b.b. 

Raja Sir Mi^hammad Ejaz Rasul Khan, Kt., 
c 8.1. 

Raja Saiyid Muliammad Mehdi. 

Mr L M. Medley. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Anand Sarup. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bihari Lai. 

Chaudhri Muhammad Ali. 

Thakur Rampal Singh. 

Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, b sc., f.c.s. 

Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh. 

Mr. T. E. Gavin Jones 

Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh, B.A., LL.b., M.B.E, 
Munshi Gajadhar Prasad, m.a., ll.b. 


Ex-Offioio Members 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. M Clay, c.s.i., c.i.E , o.n E., i.c s. 
The Hon’ble Kunwar SirMaharaj Singh, Kt , m A., oi e 

Nominate]) Members. 


Mr. J. L. Sathe, i c s. I 

Mr. P Mason, T.C s. 

Mr. P M Kharegat, l.c.s 
Mr. A. A. Waugli, l.C.s. 

Mr. L. S. White, i.c S. 

Mr. H. R. Harrop. i.e.s 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Suraj Dm Baipai,B sc., lub, 
Rai Bahadur P C. Mogha, B.A., ll.b. ; 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ain-ud-din, b.a. I 

Rai Bahadur Ram Babu Saksena, M.A., ll.b ' 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Brij Chand Shamia, m.a., ' 
LL.B. I 

Khan Bahadur Munshi Muhammad Mushtaq 
Ali Khan, b.a. 1 

Seoebtart to the 


Mr. R. F. Miidie. o n k , i.c s 
Mr S. T. Hollins, C.I.E., I P.s. 

Mr. D. L. Drakc-Brockman, C.S.I , ('.I.E., l.C.s. 
Lady Kailash Srivastava. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Pasik-ud-din. 

Captain K O Caileton, m.a., Bar.-at-Law 
(Anglo-Indian Community). 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah, m.a,, d. idti. (Indian 
Christian Community). 

Rai Sahib Babu Rama Charana, b.a., ll.b. 

(Depressed Classes). 

Lala Mohan Lai Sha, m.a , ll.b. 

(Special nomination. ) 
Mr Radliey Shyam Rastogi, m a., ll.b. 

(Special nomination.) 

Lbgirlative Council. 


Mr. O. S. K. Hydrie, B.A., ll.b., Bar.-at-Law. 

Mr. Durga Charan Sinha, Superintendent, Legislative Council Department. 



The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, Is so 
ailed from the five rivers by which it is en- 
losed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Bavi, 
leas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
Vest t'rontier Province and the Indian State 
)t Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
he Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
rn comer of the Indian Empire, and with the 
xception of the above-mentioned province 
omprises all of British India north of S*nd 
Lnd Kajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
ts feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
qua re miles and a population at the Census 
if 1911 of 24,187,760 (inclusive of 28,587 trans* 
rentier Baluchis), that is to say, about one- 
liirteenth of the area and population of the 
ndian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
'ate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. The total 
population of the Province in 1931, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dohra 
Shazl Khan District, was 28,490,867 of whom 
1,910,005 were In the Indian States. 


Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Kange in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Bange 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalii mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
Into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Bawal- 

f indl and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district, 
ts physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin (6r protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
era :t. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
pris-'s some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Slalkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
of ]0| millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
Is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
Irrigation is employed, any material reduciiou 
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in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the west«ru Punjab 
Is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain- 
fall in this area, heaviest In the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial Irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tiacts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous pot* 
tiona of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns In the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, Its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untUled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab In the cold weather almost Ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. Id 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, including Patiala, Bahawaipur, 
Jind and Nabba, were formed into a separate 
“Punjab States Agency” under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Patandi 
and Dujana, which are supervised by the 
Gominjgsioner of Amhala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Boughiy 
speaking, one-hall the Jats are Mahomodaui 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
jority of them ate Hahomedaus by reUgion, 
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about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 

400.000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Eureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Ehatrls, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbourmg 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tubal 
svstem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mian wall districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province Is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Fahari, which is spoken in the hill 
tracts : and Rajasthani, the language of 
Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burraan languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
provmce affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 60*5 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 

1.939.000 acrep of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 4,18,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,005,000 acres to this total. On 
account of the opt'ning of the Sutlej Valley 
canals an area of about 1,244,000 acres more 
has been brought under cultivation. Large 
areas in the hills and elsewhere which j 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 

6.000 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
IS the most important and the development I 


of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 
is gram. Other important staples are barley, 
nee, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In the canal 
colonies large areas of American cotton are 
grown but in the cotton-growmg districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties arc predominant. 
The country being i)reponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in live-stock. Large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool is a staple product in Kulu and Kangra 
and throughout the plains generally. The 
production of hides and skins is also an important 
industry. 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts. Gold washing 
18 carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores are 
Plentiful but the difficulty of carnage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number cf 
factories being only 712 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced in consi- 
derable quantities and tbe carpets of Amritsar 
are famous. Silk weaving is also carried on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
earthenware are fairly numerous Ivory 
carving is carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and L('iah and also in the Patiala State. 
Mineral oil is being extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
factoiy IS established at Wah near Hassanabdal. 
There is also a match factory at Shabdara and 
a factory for the hydrogenation and refining of 
oils at Lyallpur. 

Administration. 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under 
the amended Act the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, ttie Governor- 
in-Council being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects The general system 
of provincial administration under this scheme 
is sketched in the section “Provincial Govern- 
ments” {q. V ) where is also given a list of the 
Reserved and Transferred Subjects. Associated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whose scope and authority are given in 
the section* * Legislative Councils ’* (g.v.), the 
system being common to all the major provinces. 
The business of Government is carried on 
through the usual Secretariat which consists 
of four Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, 
(2) Home, (3) Finance, and (4) Transferred 
Departments, one Deputy Secretary, two Under- 
secretaries, and one Assistant Secretary. In the 
Public Works Department, there are five Secre- 
taries (Chief Engineers), one in tbe Buildings and 
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Kuads Branch, one in the Hydro-Electric Branch 
and three in the Irrigation Branch, while 
the Legal Ecmembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department. 
The head of the Police Department ia Joint 
Secretary and of Education Department an 
Under Secretary to Government. The Govern- 
ment winter in Lahore and the summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multon) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number — each of 
whom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five (^hief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspexitor- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the | 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the I 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Pvegistrar ! 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority to civil and criminal eases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious ofiences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at | 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
eight Puisne Judges (cither civilians or bar- 
risters), and seven temporary Additional .Judges, 
including the Inspecting Judge sanctioned each 
year for six months Subordinate 
to the High (Jourt are the District and 
Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction m a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the J‘'rontier 
Olmes Regulation is in force the Deputy 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years* imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Small Town, 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified Area 
Committees from octroi or terminal tax and 
other forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat system Is an attempt to revive the I 
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tiaditional village community orgamsation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 
the members cf practically all local bodies are 
now elected and elections are as a lule keenly 
contested. 

Police. 

The Police lorce is divided into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department. The combined force is unaei 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge ot 
thcGnminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police arc controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
I or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides which have been made in the past 
decade especially in the concluding years 
of the p^iiod, have brought the Punjab into 
line With the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by jirivate 
I cnteiprise. Government itself maintains filtocn 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
two for women), thicc normal scliools for 
m.iles, touiteen tiainmg classi's, and combined 
institutions for temales, one hundred .ind 
twenty secondary schools for boys .and 
girls and fifty centres for voc^ational training. 
Apart from these institutions for general 
education. Government maintains six higher 
grade professional institutions, mz,, tlu* King 
Edward Medical Colh'ge and Veterinary College 
at Lahore, the Agricultural College at Ly allpur, 
the Engineering College at Moghalpura, the 
Central Tiainmg tlollege. Lahore and tin' 
Chelmsford Training College at Ghoiagah, and 
two schools, VIZ , the Medical School at Amritsai 
and the Engineering Scliool at Rasul. In 
addition thcTi* an* thirty-two teclinical and 
industrial schools (tliiity for malis and two 
for females) scattered ovvi the piovmce. 

The Department of Education is in charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is controlled by the 
Inspcctfir-Gcneral of Civil Hospitals, who is 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel. He Is assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, who is at present an officer of 
the Indian Medical Department of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon. 
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Public Health. 

The Department of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health who has, work- 
ing under him, tin co Assistant Directors of 
Public Health, 34 District Medical Officers of 
Health, and t wen tv-eight District Sanitary 
Inspectors. In addition there is a temporary 
staff of 10 Sub- Assistant Health Officers and 
15 Sanitary Inspectors for assistance in com- 
bating epidemic diseases. The ancillary services 
comprise 

(1) A Vaccine Institute which is in charge 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
r*unjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by .t 
Superintendent and which prepvres sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
in and beyond the confines of India. 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 
charge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, m addition to routine bacteriological 
examination, research woik in matters bearing 
upon public health problems is carried out. 


Heads of Aocodnt. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 

Beventte Receipts. 

Principal Eeadt of Revenue. 

(In thousands 
of Rupees,) 

1 1 — ^Taxes on Income 
V-.-Lftnd Revenue (gross).. 

* 4,66,21 

Deduct — ^Revenue credit- 
ed to Irrigation. 

— 1,82,57 

Total Land Revenue . . 

2,83,64 

VI — ^Excise 

91.51 

VII — Stamps .. 

1,13,09 

VIII — ^Forests 

17,14 

IX — Registration 

9,27 

Total . . 

5,14,65 

Irrigation, 


XIII — Irrigatlon-^Works for 

which capital accounts 
are kept— 

Direct Receipts 

4,34,49 

Indirect credits (Land 
Revenue due to Irriga- 
tion). 

1,82,57 

Gross amount « . 

DedwA — Working Expenses. 

6,17,06 

—1,83,77 

Net Xin— I r r 1 g a t i 0 u 
Receipts. 

4,33,20 


I (3) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attached a photograpiier and a draftsman. 

(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
tramed chemist whose duties comprise the 
chemical analysis ot water samples and food 
stuffs. 

(5) A Public Health Equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc., with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera. etc. 

(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
is resixmslble for the traiuing of health visitors. 
Th'* Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
Health Centres, supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province. 

In matters connected with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health works* in close touch 
with the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department in 
engineering mattc^rs. This offict'r and the 
Director of Public Health are also the technical 
advisers of the Sanitary Board whose duty it 
is to examine and report upon sanitary schemes 
' put forward by local bodies. 


1 

j Heads op Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 

f 

1 

! 

,{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

XIV— Irrigation — Works for 
which no capital ac- 
counts are kept. 

1,73 

Total .. 

4,3.i.02 

Debt Services, 


XVI — Interest 

9,60 

Civil Administration 


XVII — Administration of J ustice 

9,66 

XVIII — Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments. 

XIX— Police 

3,71 

1,28 

XXVI— Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments. 

8,80 

Total 

23,45 

Beneficent Departments, 

XXI — Education 

18,41 

XXII— Medical 

9,35 

XXm— PublicHealth .. 

1,09 

XXIV — Agriculture 

7,70 

XXV — Industries 

4,05 

Total .. 

40.60 
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Heads of Aooount. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1034-35. 

Heads of account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 

BuUdingi and Eoadt, 

XXX— Civil Works 

(Zn thousands 
0/ Rupees.] 

15,32 

1 

Depreciation Reserve Fund fo] 
Government Presses . . 

{In thousands 
of Rupees), 
p 

54 

XX X-A— Hydro Electric 

12,09 

Revenue Reserve Fund . . 


Deduct — working Expenses. 

—6,99 

Central Road Fund 

5,50 

Xct XXX'A— Hydro Electric 
scheme. 

5,10 

MiHcellutiBous Government 

account 

llcscaich Fund . 

2,64 

1,54 

Total .. 

20,42 


23,09 

Miscetlctneoue . 

XXXII— Transfers from Insu- 
rance Fund. 

XXXIII— Receipts in aid of Su- 
perannuation. 

XXXIV — Stationery and Printing 




Total Provincial Receipts. 

12,16,^ 

1,18 

2,62 

Opening Balance 

Grand Total . . 

90,99 

13,07,73 

Expenditure Charged to 
Revenue. 

Direct demands on the Revenue. 


XXXV — ^Miscellaneous 

18,80 

5 — Land Revenue 

37,29 

Total .. 

22,64 

6 — ^Ex'iise 

10,59 

Contributions and 4 s 8 i 0 nment 8 
to Central and Provincial 

Governments, 


7 — Stamps 

8 — Forests 

1,97 

22,67 

XX XIX- A— Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments lietweenthe Cen- 
tral and Provincial Gov- 
ernments. 

... 

9 — Registration | | 

“79 


Total 

73,31 

XL-A — Transfcis from the Rev- 1 
enue Reserve Fuud 


Irrigation Revenue Account. 

14— Works for which capital 

accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt.) 

15— Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 

penditure. 

1.37,70 

9,26 

Total Revenue Receipts 

Extraordinary Items. 

XL — Extraordinary Receipts .. 

10,66,38 

25,02 

Total Revenue 

10,91,40 

Total 

1,46,96 

Advance from Provl, Loans Fund. 

75,00 

Debt Services, 


Loans and Advances by Provin- 
oiAi Governments. 

Recoveries of loans and advances. 

27,25 

19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt . 

21 — Reduction or Avoidance of 
Debt. 

—32,63 

11,88 

Deposits and Advances. 


Total 

' —20,75 

Famine Relief Fund , , 

1,00 

Civil Administration, 


Appropriations for reduction or 
avoidance of debt : — 


22— General Administration (Re- 
served); 

1,05,25 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 
Loans 

2,67 

22 — General Admin is t ra t lo n 
(Transferred). 

1,89 

Other appropriations 

9,20 

24 — Administration of Justice . . 

51,40 
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Heads of Accodnt. 


25 — Jsilsand Convict Settlements. 

26 — Police 

37 — MIscelldneous Departmentis 
(Eoi-crved) 

87 — Miscellaneous Departments 
(Transferred). 

Total 

Beneficent Departments, 

30 — Scientific Departments 

31 — Education (Reserved) 

31 — Education ( Transferred) 

32— Medical 

33— Public Health .. 

34— Agriculture 

35 — Industries 

Total 

Buildings and Boads, 


Budget 

Estimate, 

19b4-35 


\(In thousands 
of Rupees ) 
30,45 

1.22,70 

1,58 


41— Civil Works 


I Reserved 
i Transferred 


41-C — f'lvil Works. Hydro Electric 
Sthome — Interest on Capital 
Outlay. 

Total 

MisceUaneous. 

43 — Famine 

46 — Superannuation Allowances 

and Pensions. 

16 — Stationery and Printing (Re- 
served). 

46 — Stationery and Printing 
(Transferred). 

47 — ^Miscellaneous (Reserved) 

47 — Miscellaneous (Transferred).. 

Total . . 

Contributions and Assignments, 

51 — Contribution to the Central 
Government. 


3,13,51 


23 
.5,85 
1, .52,24 
8 

44,01 

11,18 

40,74 

12,82 


2,74,04 


1,21 

01,24 

3i,oa 


1 , 02,00 


Heads of account. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 


61- A — Miscellaneous adjustments] 

between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

Total 

Bxtraordtnan/ Items 
52 — Exiiaordinaiy charges 

62- T -Transfers to Revenue Re- 

serve Fund. 

Total lle\ etiue Expenditure] 
charged to Revenue. 

Capital Expenditure 

CHARGED TO REVENUE 
8-A — Foicsts 

16 — ^Irrigation Works 

3.5- A— Tndustnal Development 

41-A — Civil Works 

41-B — Hydro Electric Scheme . . 

45- A — Commutation of Pensions 

Total Capital Expenditure 
cliargcd to Revenue. 

Tot.il Expenditure charged 
to Revenue. 

Ctipdal Bj peuihfure nut charged 
tu Jieieniff 


(In thousands 
of Rupees,) 


1,26,46 

52.A — Forest Capital Expenditure 

2,00 

55 — (’onstruction of Irrigation 

Navigation Embankment 

6.5,03 

and Drainage Works. 

56-C — Industrial Development 

9,39 

Capit.il Expenditure. 

58 — Hydro Electric Scheme 

66 

Capital Expenditure. 

60— Civil Works— Capital Expen- 
diture. 

7,27 

60 B —Payment of Commuted 
value of Pensions Capital 
Expenditure. 

17,74 

Total Capital Expenditure 


not charged to Revenue. 

Loans raised in the Market : 

5J per cent. Punjab Bonds, 19371 
4 „ „ „ 1948] 

Total 


10,15,62 


1,62 


9,85 


10,25,47 


28,52 

84,50 

9,49 


1,22,61 


49 

2,15 


2,64 
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Heabs of account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1 934-35. 

Heads op Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 

Advances from Provincial 

Loans Funds (Repayments). 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
9.20 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance ot Debts — 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 
Loans. 

Suspense 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
' Govt. Presses. 

1 J{(‘venue Reserve Fund 

Central Road Fund . . 

1 Government Accounts . 
Research Fund 

1 j 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

2,69 

73 

0,23 

'*'* 1,54 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Governments . — 

Loans and Advances (Reserved). 

„ „ ,» (Transferred) 

7,00 

.5,07 



Total 

11,19 

Total 

11, OB 

] Total Provincial Disbursements 

11,82,04 



Deposits and Advances — > 

I amine Relief Fund 


j Closing Balance 

j Grand Total .. 

1 1 

1,25,69 

13,07,73 

Administration. 

[ Miscellaneous Departments. 


C.orernor^ H E. Sir Herbert William Erai'tson, 
K.C.S.I., C I.E., c B r. , I c s. 

Personal Staff 

Private Secretary, Major E. T. Lawrence, M c , 
Jlodson’h Itoibe. 

Aides-de-camp — Lieut, the TTon’blc W 
Edwards, 15tli Kings Hussiis , Lieut Ji V Le- 
Maichaiid, 5th Iloyal (xhuikha IJilles (k f ) 

Indian Aides-de-Camp — Honv Lieut Sans.ir 
(’hand, Jjahddui, I D s m late liith F F 
Uegiment, Subodai Siiaiuddfii, late 12th F F 
Regiment , Hony Captain Sardar Jtaliadur 
Chanda Sing, i o m 

Members of Council 

The Hon’ble Captain Kliaii Bahadur Sardar 
Sir Sikandcr Hyat-iChan, i\ b k (Revenue) 

The Hon’ble Mi 1). J. B(»>d, oik, i.c s. 
(Finanee). 

Ministers. 

Thc^ Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, 
Minister for Agriculture 

The Hon’blc Dr. Gokul Chand Naiang, ma, 
Ph T)., Minister for Local Self-Government . 

The Hoii’blc Mahk Sir Firoz Kliaii Noon, 
Minister for Education 

Civil secretariat 

Chief Secretary, C. C. Gai]»otf, r m d , CIE, 
R ({.s , I C'.S. 

Home Secretary, J. W. Hearn, i c s 

Financial Secretary, C. M. G Ogilvic, r b E 
ICS. 

Secretary, Transferred Departments, P. Marsden, 

I.C.S. 

Public Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch 

Secretary, {Southern Canals), F J. Waller. 

Secietary, {Northern Canals), A Muriihy, o.B E. 

Secretary, {Construction), J. D. H Bedlord. 

Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Secretary, D. Macfarlane. 

Financial Commissioners, A Latifi, c.i e., 
o.B.E,,i c.s. {Revenue), J. A. Ferguson, o.B E , 
IfC.s. {Development,) 


Director of Agriculture, H. R Stevv^ait, l A.S. 
Director of Land Records and Inspator General oj 
Registration, K S M.iliL Abdul Hau, B A. 

Di ector of Public Instruction, R. Sandoison, 
M A 

Insptetor General of Police, J M EA\arl,ciE. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, R. N Paikcr, 
1 !< s 

Inspector-General of Cinl Hospitals, Colonel 
C H Reinhold, M , J- u v s E , I M s 
Director of Public Health, Tvhau ILihadui, Dr. 
K A Rahman, 0 b.e 

I nspeetor -General of Prisons, Lt -Col F A. 
Barker, o u E , i m s 

Accountant-General, ,1 G Bhandari, M A. 
Postmaster-General, Major A. Angelo. 0 B.E 
Lieutenant-Governors of tub Punjab. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart , a.c.B . . 

Sir Robert Montgomery, K.c.B . . 

Donald Friell McLeod, 0 B. 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 

K c S.I., c.B , died at Tonk, January 
1871 

R H. Davies, C S I. 

R E. Egerton, 0 s I 

Sir Ch.irles U Aitchison, K C S i , c I E . 

James Broad wood J^yal 
Sir Dciiins Fitzpatrick, K c s I 
William M.u worth Youiid, 0 s i. . . 

Sir C M Rivaz, K C.S l. 

Sir D C. J. Jbbotson, jS.C S I , resigned 
22nd January 1908 
T G. Walker, c S I. (Offg.) 

Sir Louis W Dane, K c l.K , c S I . . 

James McCronc Dome, (Offg ) 

SirM F O’Dwyer, K c S I 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K 0 I E., C s.l. 

Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K o.i.F., c.s.i 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, K O.a i., c I.E. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, G C.I.E., 

K C S I., K.c V G., O.B.E. 

Sir Herbert William Emerson, KC.si., 

CI.E., C.B.E., I.C.S. 


1856 

1859 

1805 

1870 


1871 

1877 

1882 

1887 



1911 

1918 

1919 


1920 

1924 

1928 

1933 



13 ^ Punjab LegislaHve CounciL 

PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Chaiidhri, Sir Shahab-iid-Bin, Kt., K.B., Kangra-cwm-Gurdaspiir (Mubaminadan), 
Eural.- President. 

Members and Ministers. 

F.r-Offieho. 

The Hon’ble Captain Sirdar Sir Sikander Hyat Klian, k.b b., Revenue Member to Government, 
Punjab. 

The Hon’ble Mr D. .T Boyd, c i K , i 0 S , Finance Member to Government, Punjab. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Smgh, Kt., Minister for Agriculture (Sikh), Landholders 
The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Klian Noon, Kt., Minister for Education, bhahpur East 
(Muhammadan) Rural 

The Hon'ble Dr Sn Gokul Chand Narang, Kt , M A., ph D , Minister for Local Self-Government 
(Korth-Wopt Towns Kon-Muliammadan), Urban. 

Nominated. 

Officiah 

Anderson, Mi. .1 D , i c s , Log.il lleiiirnibr.itK ci and ScciHarj to Govci innent, Legislative De- 
partment 

Ferguson, Mr .i. A., o n h., i r s . Finamial Coininissionei , Development. 

Fazal Habi, Khan Salieb Shaikh, Jhiettoi, Jnfoiination Buicau 
Hearn, Mi. J. W., i c.s , Home Seeretarv to Government. 

Marsden, Mr P., I o.s., Secretary to Government, Transferred Departments. 

Latlfl, Mr A., C r e , o B E , l c s . Fiiiannal Commissioner, Revenue 
Sanderson, Mr L , m A , I E s , Direi tor (»f J’ublie Instruction. 

Puckle, Mr K. H , o i e , I 0 S . Oflheot on Special Duty, Punjab Civil Seerctaiiat 
Erbett, Mr, C C , (’ M o , c I F , F.R a s , t (' s , Chiet Seeretaiy to Government, Punjab. 

Askultii, Mr. A. V , T r s . Oftirer on Sperial Dutv, Punjab C-ivil Secrelaiv 

DiKld. Mr R J S., I (’ s , Ofheei on Special Dutv, Ortieeof .Toint Soiietai n , I'lansfened De]»artmentp. 
Mtizaflei Khan, V i> N.iwal), i' i r , Ueloirn Commissioner, Punjab 
Pearson, Mi H. .1., Ollieei on Spein.il Dutv, Punjab Civil Scdciailat. 

Non-officials, 

Ghani, Mr M A . . . Representaive of Labouiing Classes 

Janmeja Singh, (^aptain, Saidai Bah.uim S.ndai. Representative of the Punjab Oflieeis and 
o.B.l. Soldiers of His Majesty's Indian Foiees. 

Labh Chand Mehia, Lala . . Uepresentative of Gcneial Tnteiests. 

Maya Das, Mr Finest, b. A .. • . Kepresoiitative of Indian (’hi istians. 

Mushtaq Ahmad, (Tiiiinam, Kh.in Baiiadiii, Representative of General Intel ests 
Mian. 

Rahim Bakhsh, Maulvi, Sir, K.c T E .. Representative of Geneial Interests 

Roheits, Prof. W. C. 1 E .. . .. l Repiesentative of tlic Kniopc.in and Anglo- 

• Indian Communities . 

Shave, Dr. (Mrs.) M C. . . . Representative ol the Euiopean and Anglo- 

Indian Communities. 

Sheo Naraln Singh, Satdai B.'ihadiii S.irdar, Representative of Geneial ini ei ests 
<M.E 

Elected. 


Name of Member j Constituency. 

Abdul Ghani Shaikh .. . West Punjab Tovnis (Muhammadan), Ui ban. 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Daiiltaiia, Kliaii Bahadui (Muliammadan), Landholdeis 
Mian. 

Akbar Ali, Pir, B A., IL.B . . Ferozepore (Muhammadan), Rural 

Allah Dad Khan, Chaudhri, B A. Ambala Divi.sion, Koith-Kast (Muhammadan), 

Rural 

Arjan Singh, Sardar, B A , LL B Hosluarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural 

Bahadui Khan, Sardar, M n k. . J)era Ghazi Khan (Muhaminad.in), Rural. 

Balblr Singh, Rao Bahadur Captain, Rao, o B E Guigaon (Non-Muhammadan), Rural 
Jiansi Lai, (’baudlin . ... . Lahore City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

Bhagat Ram, Lala .. Jullundur-cwm- Ludhiana (Non-Muhammadan) 

Rural 

Blshan Singh, Sardar . ... . Sialkot-ewm-Giirdaspur (Sikh), Rural. 

Biita Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, B a , ll b Multan Division and Sheikhupiira (Sikh), Rural. 

Clietan Anaiid, Lala, B A , ll B West Punjab Towns (Non-Muhammadan), 

Urban. 

Chhotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, b.a., South-East Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), 
LL 6. Rural. 

Chowdhry, Mr. Sajan Kumar . . . . . . Hissar (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Faqlr Husain Khan, Chaudhri , . . . . . Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural 

Fazl Ali, Khan Bahadur Nawab Chaudhri, O.B.E. Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Urban. 
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Name of Member. Constituency. 


Copal Das, llai Sahib Lala . .. .. Lahore and Fcrozepore-cam-Shcikhupui a (Non- 

Muhammadan), Kural. 

Gurbachan SiiiKh, Sardar Sahib Satdar . . Jullundur (Sikh), Rural. 

Habib Ullah, Khan Bahadur, Sardar Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Haibat Khan Daha, Khan . . . Multan East (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Af/al Haq, Chaudhri . . Hoshiarpur-cMiw-L u d h i a n a (Muhammadan) 

Rural t 

.Japdev Khan Klujral, Rai Lvallpur Noith (Muhammadan), Rural, 

dahwant Smpli, Guru Forozejmre (Sikh), Jtural. 

Jawahai Sinph Dhiilon, Saidai, bm (Apji) Lahore (Sikh), Rural. 

(Wal<*s), M s r (London) 

.Ivoti Prasad, Jiala, u A , LL B . . . . Soutii-East Towns (Non-Muliaiiimadau), Url)an. 

Kesar Singli, JUii Sahil> Cliaudhii . Annitsai-6a?w-Guidaspur (Non*Muhammadaii) 

Rui al. 

Labh Singh, Mr , M A , ll.b (Cantab ) . . Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division North, 

(Non-Muhammadan), Rural 

Malak, Mr Muhammad Din . Lahore City (Muhammadan), Urban 

Mamraj Singli (’hohan, Kanwar, n A , ll b Ainbala-mw-Sinila (Non-Muharnmadan) Rural. 

Manohar Lai, Mr , M A. . . Punjab University 

Mezhei Ali Azhai, Maulvi, u A , ll B , East ct West Central Towns (Muhammadan), 

Urban. 

Lekhvati, Slirinathi North-East Towns (Non-Miihammatlan), Urban. 

Mohan Singh, Saidai Dahadui SjiKlni Rawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh), 

Ruiul 

Mohmdui Smgli, Saidar Ludluana (Sikli), Ruial 

Mubarak Ali Shall, Savad .Thang (Muhammaddii), Ruial 

Muliammad Ahdul Raluuan Khan, ('handlui .Tulhmdur (Muhammadan), Rural 
Muhammad Amin Khan, Kh.in Bahadur, Malik, Attock (Muhammadan), Ruial. 

0 B r. 

Muhammad Eusoof, Khwaja . Sourh-East Town (Muhammadan), Uiban. 

Muhammad Hajat, Qurcsln, Khan Bahadur Shahpur West (Muhammadjin), Rural. 

Nawab Mian , o T n 

Muhammad Hasan, Klvnn Saluh, Maklulum, Muzaifargaili (Druliammadan), Ruial. 

Shaikh. 

Muhammad Jamal Khan Leghaii, Khan Batui' Balucli Tuniandars (Landholders), 
dur, Nawab 

Muhammad Raza Shah Gilani, M.ikhdiunz.ul.i, Multan West (Muhammadan), Ruial. 

Sayad 

MuhamiuiMi Sadiq, Shiilkli AmiiUsar City (Muhammadan), Uihan. 

Muhammad Sart.iraz Ali Khan, Raja . Jhelum (Muhammadan), Ruial 

Muliammad Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, b a , ll b (rUigaon-rww-Hissar (Muhammadan), Ruial. 
Mukand Lai Pini, Mr , m A . . . Punjab Indiistnes. 

Mukerji, Rai Bahadur Mr. P. , . .. Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades 

Afesoeiatlon Connneiee. 

Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur Captain Malik Mian wall (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Nareiidia Nath, Diwan Baluidui Raja, M A - Piiujal) Landholders (General) 

Natliwa Singh, Chaudliri , Karnal (Non-Muliammadun), lliiial 

Nilial ('hand Aggaiwal, Lala , .. East and W(!st Ceiitial Towns (Non-Muham- 

inadan), Uiban 

Nool Ahmed Khan, Khan Sail I i) Mian . Montgomary (Muhammadan), Ruial 

Nui Klun, Khau Saiiib, Kisaldar Baliadui Rawalpiiuii (Muhammadan), Ruial 

Nurulah, Mian, B (\mi. (London), F u K.s Lyallpm South (Muliammadan), Rural. 

Pancham Cliand,Thakui . Kangia (Non- Muhammadan), Rural 

Pandit, Mr Nanak Chand, M.A. . Hoshiai pin (Noii-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Raghbir Singh, Hoiioiary Lieutenant Said.u, Amritsar (Sikh), Ruial. 

0 B B. 

JUmji Das, Lala . . . . . . Araiitsar Citv (Non-Miihammadaii), Uiban 

Ham Sarup, Chaudliii . Noith-West Hohtak (Non-Muhanmiadan), Ruial. 

Ham Singh, 2nd-Lieut-SardaJ Salnb Saidai Aiubala Division (Sikh), Ruial 

Riasat All, Khau Sahib Cliaiidliii, n A., ll n . . Giijianwala (Muhainniadaii), Rural. 

Sainpuran Singh, Sardar . . . . l^yallpur (Sikh), Rural. 

Sowak Ram, Rai Bahadur, Lala Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Rural, 

iljjal Singh, Sardar, Sahib Saidai, M A .. Sikh (Uiban) 

Umar Hayat, Gliaudhuri . . . . (iujrat W«“st (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Zafrulla Khan, Chaudhri, B A , ll B . . . . Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Zaman Mehd i, K han J^hadur Malik n a Shei khiipura (Muhammadan). Rural. 

Abnasha Singh, Sardar Bahadui Sardar, Bar-at-Law', Sccietary, Legislative Council, ^Ideod Road, 
Lahore. 

Hakim Ahmed Shujaa, Khan Saliib, B.A., Asblbtant Secietary, Legislative Council, 3,(iutab Road, 
Lahore. 
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Burma. 


The Province ot Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. Its area is approximately 261,000 
square miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 7,000 are unad- 
ministeind and 62,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country Is the scries of rivers and 
hills running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Diffenmees of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than half that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96®, the minimum about 60". 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
la a *‘raln shadow’* and has a climate resembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but this is compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequentlv it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50 ,000 square miles. There is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Vo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1931 was 14,667,146. There were 9,092,211 
Burmans, 1,037,406 Shans, 1,367,673 Karens, 
153,345 Kachins, 348,994 Chins, 534,985 
Arakanese and Yanbye, 336,728 Talaings and 
138,746 Palaungs. There is also a large alien 
population of 193,594 Chinese and 1,017,825 
Indians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
population numbered 80,441, and Indo-Biirmans, 
182,166. 

The Barmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chinese family. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent, of the agiiculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the Worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. The interest taken by the Bur- 
mese m the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British rule. 


In appearance the Burman is usually 
I somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
I features. His dress is most distinctive and 
I exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
I handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loose 
jacker. on his body and a long skirt or longyi tied 
round his waist, reaching to bis ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the longyi is tucked 
In at the side instead of being tied in front. A 
well-dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
parison with any woman in the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work or waterways, is indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mall, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma K-allwa.v8 has a length of 
2,055*61 miles open line. The princinal lines 
are from Eangoon to Mandalay ; from Mandalay 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point In the 
system ; the Kangoon-Prome line ; and the 
I Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmein 
I on the further bank of the Salween Biver. 

Industry. 

Agriculture Is the chief industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-foiiiUis of the 
population. The nect total cropped area 
Is 16^ million acres of which nearly ^ million 
acres are cropped more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly 1 million 
acres. India is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported In large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an Important part in the in- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 34,722 square miles, while unciassed 
forests arc estimated at about 1,52,854 square 
miles. Government extracts some 30,722 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief, exti act over 3, 20,108ton8, 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to 2,44,443 tons and firewood 9,83,132 tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. Wolfram and tiu 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost ])ure woltram. There has 
been an improvement! n the price of tin. 
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There was a fairly large improvement 
in the output of tin and woliriim during 
the year 1933, (2,943*02 tons) as comimrcd 
with the output of 1932 (2,511*58) Silver lead 
and zinc ore arc extracted by the Burma Cor- 
poration at Bawdwin in the Northern Shan 
States Copper in small quantities is also found 
there. There are small deposits of Molybdenite 
in Ta\oy and Mergui and ol idantinum in 
Myitkyina Mining for prec ious stones in the 
Mogok stone tiait ot the K.itha District con- 
timicd to be lairicMl out liy nati\c miners 
working under licenses The output ol rubbles 
during 1933 w'as 1,100 eaiats as eompaied 
with 74 0() carats during l'>31, theie being no 
weights lecoided iii the ycMr 1‘Mi Tlie out])ut 
ol aiubei 111 19.{3 was 07'» cut The* oiitiuit 
ot Burmese .ladcute diiiiiig 193 i compaicsl 
witli that ot the previous jeai sIiowcmI ,» dcne.ise 
of 1855 ( wts The oldest and largc‘st oil Ihdd in 
1h»‘ jiroMiiee is at Ycnangjauiig in tlie M.igw'c 
Distiiet. where the Burma Oil (’ompany has its 
chiel wells Theic' were me rc'asc^s in the output 
Ironi tilt' wells in the* Yc'uangyaung OiUield 
and in the Pakokku Distiiet due to incicasc'd 
dulling opeiations in these' opeiation 111 these 
areas There werci deei ease's in the output m the 
Chank Oilfield and 111 the Minbii and Tliayetmyo 
Districts due to the natural dc'cline in the jiro- 
duc tioii ot oil tioni existing wcdls Tlicue wms also 
a dec ic*ase in the output in the (liindwm Distilct 
due to the curtailment of the actmties of 
Messrs 'I’he Indo-Biirimi Ihdroleum Coin])an>, 
Jamitc'd Thc' output ot ])c‘trc)lc‘uni during 
] 9 33 exceeded that ot 1 <332 by 1 ,430,()03 g.illons 
the increase being iiniiiily Irom wells in the 
Bakokku District and the Yc'iiangy.umg Oil- 
field cit the Magwe District The Burma 
Oil Company take thc*ii oil to the icdiiicuies at 
Kangoon by pipe line tiom the Yc'iiangvaung 
and Singu Oilliclcls Othei eoin])anu‘s take* it 
down by rivcT flats The .11 ea uiidei riibbci is 
100,490 acre's 

Manufactures. 

There are 1,01 U factories, more than half 
of which arc engaged in milling rice and nearly 
one-seventh are sawmills. The remainder are, 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing presses. Ice and aerated water factones, 
and oil refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry. The total number of iic'isons em- 
ployed m cst ablishracnts under the Indian 
Factones Act in 1933 was 8(),433 Perennial 
factories employed 39,938 and seasonal factories 
46,495. At the Ccuisiis ot 193X, 1,850,176 or 
29 79 per cent, of the total population were 
engageef outside agriculture ana production 

As is the case m other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigen- 
ous. But at Amarapura in the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving. Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work Is sometimes very fine. Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma. But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A new art is the making of bronze 


figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from t-he con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, which was at that time administered 
as a Licutenant-Goveniorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the llcform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the Prov ince diifered 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered. After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma lleforms Committee, which In 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince. This recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor's Province, with 
an executiv^e council and ministers, and 
conforms to tlie provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 ((} v ) Tiie main difference 
is in the size of the electorate. Under the fran- 
chise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,979,450 and the urban electorate has been 
put as lugh as 99,8S2 I'be Lee^islative Council 
consists of 103 members, of wlutli 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning. 

Burma Is divided administratively into Upper 
Burma (including the Shan States, the Kachin 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Siian States, who is 
also Supi'rintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. Tlie Noithem and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1st October 1922, and are designated the F. S. 
States The other Slian States in Burma are 
subject to tlie supervision of tiie Coinniis- 
siouer, Sagaing Division Tlie Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
in the Chief of tlie Soatc, subject to the re- 
strictions contained in the sanad. The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Slian States. 

Justice. 

The administration of (^Ivil and Criminal 
.Tustice 18 under the control of the High Court 
of .ludicatiirc at Bangoon, which consists of a 
Cliief Justice and ten other permanent Judges. 
The Superior Judicial .. ervice consists of District 
and Sessions Judges ; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All village headmen hav e limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also in- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and Influence which 
tliey possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion. 
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Publie Works. 

The P.W.D. comprises two Branches, efe., 
the B. & E. Branch and the Irrigation Branch 

The B. & E. Branch of this Department which 
is under the Ministry of Forests Is administered 
hy one Chief Engineer. There is also a Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer 'J’here are four 
permanent Superintending Engineers in charge 
of Circles, two of which are stationed at Eangoon 
and two at Maymyo. One post of Superin- 
tending Engineer has continued to be in 
abeyance lor reasons of retrenchment. These 
are officers of the administrative rank. 

Those of the executive rank are the Executiv® 
Engineers and Assistant Executive Engineers 
who number 25 (twenty five), including the 
Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer, on the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers 
Besides this there is also the Burma Engineering 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted for 
the purpose of gradually replacing the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the J5 <fe E. Branch ; so 
far 18 appointments have been made to the 
latter service. Tliere are 10 officers in service 
at present 

FiirtlKT, tliere are the following offieers 
belonging to the siieeialist services who are 
stationed at Eangoon ■ — • 

(1) One Superintending Engineer, Puiilic 

Health Circle. 

(2) Two Sanitary Engineers 

(3) One Electrical In8pe<5tor. 

(4) Two Electrical Engineers. 

(5) One Consulting Arcliitect 

(0) One Superintendent of Stores. 

(7) One Assistant Superintendent of Stores. 

The Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D., wtuch 
is under the control of the Hon’ble Finance 
Member, is administered by the Chief Engineer, 
P.W.D., Burma Irrigation Branch, who is assist- 
ed by a Personal Asstt. There are two perma- 
nent Superintending Engineers in cliarge of 
Circles, one of whom is stationed at Eangoon 
and the other at Maymyo. These aro officers 
of the Administrative rank. 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst. Executive Engineers who 
number 18 on the cadre of the Indian Service of 
Engineers. Besides this there is also tlie Burma 
Engineering service, which is a Provincial Service. 

Further, there is a Eiver Training Expert. 
On account of reduction of works due to the 
financial stringency the number of temporary 
Engineers recruited to augment the perma- 
nent staff has been reduced to one. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided Into: Civil, 
Military and Eangoon Town Police. The 
first two are under the control of the 
Inspector- General of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of the Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, ao officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-General. There are five other 
Deputy Inspectors-General, one each for the 
Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, one 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department, and one for the Military Police. 

A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a feir Kacbtns. 


EArens and Chins. The experiment of recruit « 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful. 
The organisation is military, the force being 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
is to supplement the regular troops in Burma. 
Their duties, apart from their military work, 
are to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., 
and guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 


Education. 

Under the Minister for Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. There are eight Inspectors of 
Schools drawn from the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides seven Assistant Inspectors. There U 
one Asstt. Inspector of School Physical Training, 
appointed on a Temporary basis. There is also 
one Inspectress ol Scliools. There is a Chief 
Education Officer for the Federated Shan States. 

A centralized, teaching and residential Uni- 
versity for Burma, has been establisiied in Ean- 
goon. It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law, Education, Economics, Engineering, 
and Medicine. 

English and A. V Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept. A remarkaole feature of edu- 
cation in Burma is the system of elementary 
education evolved, generations ago, by the genius 
of the people. Nearly every village has a mon- 
astery (hpoongyi-kyaung); every monastery is a 
village school and every Bur man boy must, In 
accordance with his religion, attend that school, 
shaving his head and for the time wearing the 
yellow robe. At the bpoongyl-kyaungs the bo?*B 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary native system of arithmetic. The result is 
that there are very few boys in Burma who 
are not able to read and write. Vemacnlar 
education is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities. 

Among special institutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, Inseln, provides courses 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
m Agriculture. The Mary Chapman Training 
College for Teachers and School for the Deaf 
exists m Eangoon and schools for the blind, at 
Moulmein and Eangoon. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 6 to 12 scholars to Europe 
each year. 


Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested In an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons. 
There are also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
whom is also Director, Public Health Institute, 
at which there Is now a Public Analyst (which 
post is at present held in abeyance for purposes 
of economy) and to which is also atteched a 
Malaria Bureau. There are also an Inspector- 
General of Prisons, three whole-time Superin- 
tendents of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner and 
Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Mental Hospital. There Is also a post of 
Hygiene Publicity Officer, which for the present 
is held in abeyance. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
In July 1916. The Director is a member of the 
Indian Medical Service. 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 

Tn common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov- 
ernment ot India and the Govenimcnt of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 
leconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces. The Province obtained 
substantial financial independence. The present position is sot out in the following statement:— 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR 1934-35. 

ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS FOR 

(ii) REVENUE RECEIPTS--ORDTNARY, 

1934-35 



Rs. 

(A) EXPENDITURE CHARGED 

Taxes on Income 

TO REVENUE. 

Rs. 

Salt 

2*25,000 

Land Revenue 

53,04,000 

Laud Revenue 

4,r)7,40.000 

Excise 

18,31,000 

Excise 

79,57,000 

Stamps 

1,09,000 

Stamps 

4 8,09, 000 

Forest 

00.82,000 

Forest 

74.99,000 

(rt) Foicst Capital Outlay 

5,000 

Registration 

Sidiediiled Tsxe^^ 

9.99,000 1 

Il(‘gisti .ition 

1,71,000 

10,91,000 ' 

•Sdicdnled Taxes 

1,000 

Irrigation, ct( , VVoiks witli Capi- 

Inl on wks witli cap Accimnts 

27,09,000 

tal Accounts . . ‘ 

35,55,000 1 

Othei Revenue ExpendituK' 

2,45,009 

Irrigation, etc , Woiks (No Capi- 

1 

Inteiest on Oidinaiy Debt 

3,80,000 

tal Accounts) 

1 ,29,000 j 

Jiiteieston (jUiei Obligations 


Int(‘rest 

4,9.H,000 

Apinopiiatiou loi reduction or 


Administration of .iustue 

7,08,000 

avoidami' of debt 


Jails and Coiivnt Settlements 

7,99,000 

General Administration 

1 01 .’ 44,000 

Police 

9,82,000 

Administration oi Justieo 

58,65,000 

Ports and Pilotagi* 

2,38,000 

Jails and Convict Setts 

27,99,000 

l^diication 

5,03,000 

Police 

1 ,54,69,000 

Medical 

5 54.000 

l‘oits and Pilotage 

4,41,000 

Public Healtl) 

1,43,000 

.SdentHii Departnusits 

51,000 

Agiieiiltuie 

1 11,000 

Ed 11 cation 

79 , 39,000 

indust rics 

10.000 

Medifal 

4ii,63,000 

Miseellaneous Depnitmenis 

5 1 1.000 

Public ilcaltli 

9,21.000 

Civil Woiks 

10 , 70,000 

\giicultui(* 

1 (.,85,000 

Iteceipth in .11(1 o( Snpeismmi.d ton 

78,01M1 

Jndiistiics 

2,12,000 

Sialioneiv and J’lmting 

1,44,000 

MiS( cllancons 1 lepartmiMits 

3,19,000 

Misiell.ineous . 

18,05,000 

Civil Woiks 

8(.,46,000 


— 

F.iminc 

20,000 

Total (a) 

7,9(> 00,000 

Siiprn. Allwiu s a Pmisions 
Commntntion oi Pension, etc 

69,48,000 


— 



j 

Stationeiy and Printing 

8,82,000 



Misiellaneous 

12,25,000 

(h) RKVKXrE RECEIPTS 

- 

Extraordinary Ciiarges . 


EXTRAOUDTKA RY 


Total (</) 

8,45,56,000 

Extraordinary Receipts 

5,000 

{!>) EX PE V P! rURE NOT 


Tola («) A {b) 

7,90 05,000 

CJIARGEP TO REVEyUE 


■ 

Capital Outlay 011 Forests 
Construetum of Irrgii., etc , Works 

.31,06,000 


(c) DEBT HE A PS. 


(’nil Works 

Other Provnuial Works 


Appropriation for reduction 01 


(b) f’ayment ot Commuted value 

2,31,009 

avoiding of debt 


ot Pensions 

Depreciation Fund —Govern - 


Payments to Rctremhcd Personnel 

1,37,000 

ment Presses 

91 ,000 


Depreciation Fund — Commer- 

Total ((>) 

|000 

cial (kmcerns 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 


Total (rO A' (ft) 

8,80,90,000 

cial Government 

Civil Deposits 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund 

25,00,000 

8,40,000 

05,10,000 

(r) DEBT HEAPS 

De])r Fund— Commel concern . 
Depr Fund (Jovt J^resses 

*34,700 

Loans and Advances .. 

14,67,600 

Total (c) . 

1,00,07,000 

(’nil Dejioaits . 

Advances irom Provlmuil Loans 

39,700 

Total (ft) (6) A (c) 

8,90,72,000 

Fund 


Total {() . 

1.5,42,000 

Opening Balance 

05,000 

Total (a) (ft) & (c) .. 
Closing Balance 

8,96,32,000 

1,05,000 

Grand Total .. 

8,97,37,000 

Grand Total 

8.97,37,000 
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Burma 


Administration. 


Governor, JT. E Sir ITusli Lansdown 

Stoplionson, Kcsi, K (M e (on loavo); 
The Hoii’ble Mr. Thomas Coiiper, {Oifg ) 

Vr^cafe Sertrtan/, Majoi Fiedorick William 

SprinRett Watkins, The Semdo Horse 

Aulcs-f/e-C ainj), liientcn.int D (k S. Sinclair, 
2nd Hattii. The Iloyal Uerkshiie Kegiinent ; 
Lieuti'iiaiit A M links, 1st JUthiUoii, The 
Pi nice t)l Wales ^'uIlmteerb (South Lanca- 
shire) 

Honorary Aides-de-Gamp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A LcthlnnlKc, c n E., i A , (’antiiin H W'. H 
lavesay, o Ml' ii i \ , 

Jmhan Aidey-de-i'amp, Siihadar-Maior T^isang 
Cain, late ol the .i-2()th Jhinnn Kitles ; Naib 
('oinmandant Atta MohanuMi Khan, Khan 
Italndiii, llesd'se Hattn , llnnna Mihlar\ 
Polne 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

ViKun! 

The Hon’ble Sir M.iung lla, K s M 


Ministers. 

The Hon U Ba Be 
The Hon Dr Ba Maw, Bai-at*Law 
Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Agriculture, A. McKerral, o.i e , M A., 
n sc. 

Commissioner, Federated Shan States, Taunggyi 
Southern Shan States, J. Clague, c.i.e , I c s 
Sapenniendeni , Notihcni Shau States, F S 
Crosi*. 


Director oj I'ablu Instinct ion, .1 M Smuiis, ai \ , 
1 E S 

Inspector-General of Police, Lt.'Col. C. do 
M. W ellbornc, o u e., i a. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, S. F. Hopwood, M.c. 
Inspector-General of Civil Uospdah, Col. 
C A. (jilll, K ir s , M K 0 I’ (Lon ), i> p H. 
(Eng ), i> T M <V H (Lon ), I M.s 


Director of Public /7ea/</i, Major E, Cotter, m.b,, 

D P.H., SMS 

Inspeitor-Generul of Prisons, lA -Co\ J. Findlay, 
M \ . MB, oil B , I M S. 

Commissumer of Frew, A. WTlhainson, l.O.S. 
Financial Commissioner {Reserve Subjects), 
I. G. Lloyd, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Post inaster-Gcneial, .T Fairley, B sc. 

Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. P. Phayre, C.B. . . 1862 

Colonel A. Fytche, o.s.i 1867 

Lleut.-ColonclK D. Ardagh .. .. 1870 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, c.s.i 1871 

A. B. Thompson, c.s.i 1875 

C, U. Aitchison, C.S.I 1878 

C, E. Bernard, c.s.i. 1880 

C.H.T.Crosthwaite 1880 

Sir C. B. Bernard, K.C.S I. .. 1883 

C. H.T. Crosthwaite, C.S.I. .. .. 1887 

A. P.MocDonnell, C.S.I. (fl) .. .. 1889 

Alexander Mackenzie, c.s.i 1890 

D. M. Smeaton 1892 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, k.C.S.i 1895 

(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 

MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.o.s.l 1897 

Sir H. S. Barnes, k C.s.i., k.O.V.0. . . 1903 

Sir n. T. White, K.c.i.E 1906 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., k.C.S.i., li.d. 1910 
Sir flarcourt Butler, K.r.s.i., oj.b. . . 1915 

Sir Heginald Craddock, K.C.S.I. .. 1917 


Governors of Burma. 

Sir ITaroourt Butler, g.c.i.e., k c.s.i. .. 1922 

Sir Charles innes, K.o.s l., k.o.i.e., i.c s. 1927 
Sir Hugh Lansdown Steiilienson, K c s I , 

K <’ J E. . . .f, 1032 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, Etc., 
TO GOVERNMENT. 


W^ B()oth-Gi.iM‘]y, (' 1 E., I c S 
(\ F. B Pcai< c, I (' s 
R M. Mjk Doug.ill, 1 c s 
A. J S. W^hite, o.B E , I (' s 
R G McDowan, c i E., i v b 
G N Mai tin, i r s 
U. Saw Ilia Pru (2), A T M 
H F. ()\bury, i.r b. 

P G E. Na^^b, ] (’ s 
G E. F. Webster, I c s 
U Aung Than (1) 

Rai Sahib S B Ghosli. 

U Anng Mvint 
U Till (1), I (’ S 
C. S Sastri 
11 W. Boyne 
U Ba Tun 
X. Frands 
U I'lim 
W. A. t'urties 


Clnef Se( letaiy. Home and Political Depaitnieiit. 
Secietary, Finaine Department. 

Secretaiy, Education Depart-ment 
SecreKiiy, Bevenne Depaitmeiit. 

Secretary, Keforms Otln e 
Sceictary, Finest De])aitineut 
Secretary, Judicial Departnumt.. 

Deputy Secretary, Finame Depaitment. 

Uiidei -Secretary, Home and Political Di'p.irtmeiit. 
Under-Secretary, Finaiui' Departmenti. 

Under-Secretary, Forest Department. 

Under-Secretary, Revenue Department. 

Under-Hccretary, Judnial Department 
Uiider-Secietary, Fdiieation J)epaitment. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Registrar, Home and Political and .rudiciul Departments. 
Registrar, Education Department 
Registrar, Finance and Revenue Department. 

Registrar, i’orcst Department. 


I. G. Lloyd, 0 s I., I c s. 
I). B. Peteh, M.C., I.c s. 
B Jv. Biswas, B.sc. 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER. 

. . Financial Commissioner. 

. . Secretary to Financial Commissioner. 
. . Registrar. 



Burma Legislative Council. 

BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


President. 


The Hon’ble U. Chit Hlaing 

Deputy President. 


Saw Pe Tha, Ear-at-Law. 

Secretary. 

U Ea Dun, Ear-at-Law. 

Assistant Sei'retauy 
II JM Elhot. 

Ec‘Officio JMeinben 
Officials 

Tlie lioirhlc Ml Tliomas Coujkt, C s I , 1 C S 
The lloii’ble V Jlu, k s iw , i$ a 

lyilNISTLUS. 

The lion U E.i J‘o 
M’he Hon Di Ea 31 aw 


Nomnuded Meiiilcih 
Ofijci vi.s. 

Haiiy 'roinhinson, c i e , <’ h e , i (’ s 
Walter Eooth-Oravi'ly, (' i e , i v s. 
Philip Christopher Fouarty, i 0 s. 

Vacant 

Vacant. 

Va( ant 

Raibeart MacIntyre Mai Dongall, I 0 s 
Wilfiul Iliijih Payton, I c s 
Himh t4rahani Wilkie, I c s 
A Mekerraf , c I e 

(Jolonel Clihonl Allehin trill, K u s , I M s 
A K Moini, ICS 
K C Mon lb 


Non-O^iL Liiis, 

Arthur Eggar, Ear-at-Law 
John Arnold Clieriy, c I e , Bar-at-Law. 

U Po Ian, TPS, Land-owner 
Dr N N. Parakh, L f p «fe l m s. (Olat, ), L s.A. 

(Loud ), Mediial Practitioner. 

A M M Vella yan Chcttiar 
U Po Ym, K s M., Merchant. 

E P Pillai. 
il. E Howism. 


Elected Members. 

U San Shwe Eu. 

E Kun, Ear-at-Law. 

U Po Yin, A.T M. 

1 1 Ea Shwe 
U Maung Maung Gyi. 

U Ea Than. 

U Chit Hlaing, Bar-at-Law* 

Daw Hnin Ma. 

U Ea Than. 


L Choon Poung. 

C Tun Aung 
Ivhao Hoik Chuan, 

E K. Ohose 

E N. Das 

(ranga Singh 

M. M Jlafl. Ear-at-Law. 

S A S Tyahji. 

Vacant 

Tilla Mohamed Khan 
A M A Kaieom Ganui. 

U Tun Eaw 

Sra Shwe lia, t T* s 

1 1 Shwe N^viin 

Saw !*{• Tha, Eai-at-Law 

Aaiant 

T' Ea Them 

r Shwav Tha 

tt Pho Khiiio 

li Po Mya 

E So Nvnii. P.ai-at-Liw 
Uamri U Ma img Maung. 

E Thill Maung 
IT Saw 

IT Jvvaw Dm, Ear-at-Law 
1)1 P,a Vm 
P J»aw U 
C Sein Ea 
P Ea I’m 
y Nyun. 

V Ivvaw Dun 
• I 1 a Saw 

C Tun Mm 
C P<* Maung 
IT Ea Thaung 
IT 3lya 

The Hon’ble Sii J. A .Mauiis^ Gyi, Kr 
Eai-at-Law 
IT Pu 

U Tlia Gyaw 
E Tin 

IT Ni, Ear-at Law' 

U Ea (!haw 
|| Po Them 

V Kvi 3lvint, E s Ai 

V K\a Gaiinr, Ea i-at -La W'. 

I' Mya Tha Dun 

U Maung Gyee, Ear-at-Law. 

1. Lii J»e 
IT Seiu IVin. 

Vacant 

IT 31111 Oh 

Khoo Lo(k Chwan 

3lanng (r\i { Lrtpadaii) 

C I* Kiiin Maung 

V On Maung 

V San Lu 
IT Ea 'J ill 
U Ea 

li Ea Thaw. 

Di Ea 3law , Ear-at-Law. 

C IT Canipagnai , M B K , Ear-au-Law 
Sir Oscar de Glanvile, Kl., c i.E , o.B E., Ear-at- 
laiw' 

lx T Stouehaiu. 

C S Wodeliousc. 

II LiaGlay. 

Cliaii Choi J\hiiie. 

\V C IVnn 
U Tun Pe 

Khun Eahadur Ahmed Chaudoo. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between 19*’«02* and 
27‘‘.80' N. latitude and between 82»-31' and 
88®-26' B. longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bthar, Orissa and Ghota Nagpur, and 
is imunded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal ; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by 
the liay of Bengal and Madras ; and on ttie west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh aii<I 
tlie Central Provinces. 

The area of tlie territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bibar and Oiissa is 83,054 
square miles inclusive the area of large rivers 
y’ho States in Orissa and Cliota Nagpiii which 
were included in tlie Province of Bihar & Orissa 
have since the 1st April 1933 been transferred to 
the control of the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Eastern States and no longerform part of the Pro- 
vince. Two of the provinces of the Governorship 
of Bihar and Orissa, tuz., Bihar and Onsss, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Ghota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separates 
them from the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahauadi and 
the ncigbhouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north ot the 
Province and comprises the valley of the Ganges 
from the spot where It issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Bajoiahai. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Ghota Kagpiir. Following the main geogra- 
phical Unes there are five Civil Divisions viitb 
headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpnr (for 
Tlrbut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Cbota Nagpur). The headquarters 
of Government are at Patna. The new capital 
which lies between the Military Cantonment 
of Dinapore and the old civil station of Ban- 
kipore is known as ** Patna,” the old town being 
called “Patna City.” 


The People. 

The Province has a population of 42,329,583 
persons. Even so with 451 persons per square 
mile, Bihar and Orissa is more thickly populated 
Uian Germany. There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasing. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population they constifute more chan 
one- fifth of urban population of the province 
Animists account for 5*9 per cent. These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santa! Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. I 


Industries.* 

The principal industry is agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bibar, being the ” Garden 
of India.” nice is tbe staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
tbe normal area cultivated with rice is 15,094,000 
acres or tiboiit 48 per cent, of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat Is grown on 
1,221,800 acres, barley on 1,307,400 acres, 
maize or ladian-corn on 1,697.300 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are 
an important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by tbe demand for them in Europe. 
It is estimated that 1,820,800 acres of land 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds in tbe 
Province. There is irrigation in Shahabad, 
Gaya, Patna and Champaran districts in Bihar 
and in Balasore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigo Industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1896* to 500 acres in 1933. Tlie 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufactuiing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop mjjjiiifactnrod for 
export lias been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea 
and in Onssa, and parts of the Tirhut 
Division iutt' is grown, but the acreage varies 
according to the price of jute. The last 
Serious famine was in 1895-96, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south of the l*rovince in 1919. In any 
year in which monsoou currents from 
eithcj the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
ci'ase abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said tliat for Bihar the roost important 
rainfall is that known as the hatia, duo 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle ot October. Bain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary tor starting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
mamitactured product of Bihar, but In oonse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed. 
M Mongbyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of tlie largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Siugbbbum district are also one of tbe largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 


to British territory only. 


* The figures given in this paragraph relate 
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Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes li million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal is still the most Important of 
the mineral industries in the province. The 
coaindds in the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary development in the 
past twenty years, while valuable new fields are 
being developed at Hamgarh, Bokaro and Karau- 
pura in Hazaribagh. This same district is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Manbhum, Palamau, Ranchi, the 
Santal Parganaa and Gaya arc also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of vdiichis exported 
from India to the value ol ten crorcs annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Liciitenant-Goveruor-in Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of tlie administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and Mini- 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Biiiar and Orissa consists of two 
separate branches, viz, : — (1) the Buildings 
and Roads which includes Railways and (2) Jiri- 
gatiou, which includes the J’ubiu; Health Eii- 
giueeiing Branch. Each has a Chief Engineer, 
who IS also Secretary to the Local Go\erniiKiiit 
with an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in 
the Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessional Assistant Secretary and a Deputy 
Chief Engineer in the Irrigation branch under 
him. The Electrical work of the Province 
IS carried out by an Ehiotric Inspector and 
Electrical Engineer and a staff ol subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is con- 
trolled by the Hlgli Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Apj^i,the Subordinate Judges and the 
Munsifts. jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
natter in dispute does not exceed Es. 1,000 


though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authoiity for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual m most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being leferred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
nou-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and las subordinates exercise civil powers 
and bear rent suits 

Land Tenures. 

Estates In the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 1793 which arc to be found in the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bliagalpiir divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards. The passing of the Bep gal Tenancy 
Act CVIIl of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, tlic Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of L'^nd Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
right's of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while In the latter there is the re-settlo- 
ment of rents. In the re-settlemcnt proceedings, 
rents arc fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by land- 
lords or tenants. 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different* 
Under the zammdars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names, 
such as mvkadam, padhan, maurutit garbarakar 
pursethi^ khariddar and ghikmi zamindar. 
These sub-propiictors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamln- 
date of the estates within which their lands 
lie. Ic Chota Nagpur and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and IS responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts. In the district of the Santal 
Parganas, the land tc nres arc governed by 
Regulatioiib HI of 1872 and II of 1886 and in 
the distiieX ol Sarabalpiu bv the Central Pio- 
vinccs Land Revenue Aet, 1881 and the Central 
Provintcb Tenancy Att, 1898. | 

Police. • 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are. each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
IS also Inspector- General ot Registration. 
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Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 30 Super- 
intendents. There are also 25 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 29 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Ballwav Police and the Military 
Police. A Crimina‘i Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be invoked. 
There are thice companies of Unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and tlie tables attached 
thereto {g. v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cationai status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities. iq.v.) 


Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Meaical Service. 
Under him theie are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 60 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 626 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Hallways, private 
persons, etc. 7,089,290 patients including 
70,909 in-patients were treated in all the dispen- 
saries in 1933. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to lls. 32,39,058. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Kanchi which receives patients 
from orthern India. A similar institution for 
Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal A sanitorium 
at Itki in the district ot Ranchi has also been 
established for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
An institute for radium treatment has also been 
established at Patna. Centres for anti-rabic 
treatment have been started at Patna and 
Cuttack. 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga, 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail* 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 


Revenues and Receipts. Budget Estimate 


II. — Taxes on Income 

1934-35. 

1,25 

III.— Salt 

1,50 

V, — Land Revenue 

1,80,13 

VI. — Excise 

1,27,00 

VIT.— Stan»ps 

1,11 .50 

Vlll.— Forest 

6,90 

IX. — Registration 

13,50 

Xlll. — Inigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
capital accounts are 

kept 

26,28 

XIV. — Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
po capital accounts are 

kept 

97 

XVI. — Interest 

4,72 

XVII. — Administration of Justice. 

6,03 

Xvxxi. — Jails and t^onvict Settle- 

lUOlltS 

3,83 

XIX.— Police 

1,70 

XX. — Ports and Pilotage 

3 

XXI. — Education 

7,29 

XXn.— Medical 

XXIII.— PulTlic Health . . 

2,04 

2,23 

XXIV. — Agriculture 

XXV. — Industries 

2,33 

2,15 

XXVI. — ^Miscellaneous Department 

s. 30 

XXX.— Civil Works 

9,42 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 

Revenues and Receipts. Budget Estimate 

1934-35. 

XXXII. — Tiansfors from Famine 

Relief Fund .. .. 5,50 

XXXITT. — Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation .. .. 1,00 

XXXrV. — Stationery and Printing . . 2,32 

XXXV. — Miscellaneous .. .. 3.34 

XXXIXA. — ^>ribcellaneous adjust- 

ments between the 
Central and l»rovincial 
Governments . . 

XL. — Extraordinary receipts ,, , 


Total revenue . . 5,22,24 

Loans and Advances by the Provin- 
cial Government (Recoveries) . , 8,28 

Deposit A(;eount oi the Grant made by 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research . . . . 1,01 

Advances from the Provincial Loans 
Fund . . . . . . , 5^68 

Transfers from ''’aTnine Relief Fund. 11,26 

Famine Relief Fund . . 8,11 

Subvention from Central Road De- 
velopment Account . . . 1,42 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt . . . , 71 

Sispense .. 1,40 


Total Receipts 5,60,11 

Opening Balance .. ( c ) 47,16 

Grand Total . . 6,07,27 


Cc) Includes 3,323 in Famine Relief Fund, 592 for Road Subventions and 1 out of the grant 
made by the Imiieiial Council of Agiicuitural Research. 
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(In thousands of Bupees.) 


Expenditure. Budget Estimate. 

1934-35. 

5. — LandBevenue .. .. 15,63 

6. — Excise 17,02 

7. — Stamps 1,08 

8. — Forests 7,21 

8A. — Forest Capital outlay charged 

to Bevenue 17 

9. — Begistration 0,53 

14 . — Interest on Irrigation Works for 

which capital accounts are 

kept 20,40 

15 , — Irrigation Bevenue Account- 

Other Bevenue Expenditare fi- 
nanced from ordinary Revenue. 2,85 


15 (])- Other Bevenue Expend ituio 
Financed tiom Fainine Insii- 
lance Giants 

16. — Irrigation Capital Account — 
Construction of Irrigation, 
Embankment and Drainage 


Works —46 

19. — ^Interest on Ordinary Debt . . 47 

20 — Interest on other obligations . . 84 

21 — ^Appropriation for reduction or 

avoidance of debt . .. 71 

22, — Generai Administration . . 75,78 

24. — Admmistration of Justice .. 40,1 (> 

25. — Jails and Convict Settlements . . 18,97 

26. — Police 85,43 

27. — Ports and Pilotage .. .. 2 

30. — Scientific Departments . . 32 

31. — Education 81,58 

32. — Medical 26,51 

33. — Public Health H,5(} 

34. — Agriculture 14,18 

35. — Industries 8,44 

37. — ^Miscellaneous Departments . . 67 

41. — Civil Works 51,12 

43. — Famine 43 

45. — Superannuation Allowances and 

Pensions 39,42 


45 A. — Commutations of Pensions 
Financed from ordinary Bevenue 


(In thousands of Bupees.) 
Expenditure. Budget Estimate. 


1934-35. 


46. — Stationery and Printing 

7,63 

47. — ^Miscellaneous .. 

1.33 

51. — Contributions to Central 

Governments by the Provincial 

Government 



51 A. — ^Miscellaneous adjustm e n t s 
between the Central and Provin- 

cial Governments 


52 — Extra 01 dinary payinenfs 

20 

Total expenditure charged to Bevenue 

5,. 37,00 

Commuted value of pensions 

2,81 

Payments to lieticnehed Personnel. 

2 

Deposit Aecoiiiit of the Grant made 
by the Imperial Council ot 

Agiiciiltural Research 

14,01 

Loans and Advances by the Provm 

cial Government 

1.01 

Repayments oi Advances from the 

Piovincial Loans Fund 

71 

'J’rausfcrs from Famine Belief Fund 

(BepaiTuents ) 

6,26 

Famine Bt lief Fund . . 

16,76 

Subvtiition from Central Road 

Development Account 

3,10 

Suspense . . 

1,39 

Total expenditure not charged to 

revenue 

46,07 

Reserve for unforeseen 


Total expenditure ., 

5,83,07 

Closing balance 

(6) 24,20 

Grand Total ., 

6,07,27 

f Siurplus 


Provincial^ 

L Deficit .. 

22,96 


(fi) Includes 24,58 in Famine Belief Fund, 424 for Road Subventions and 1 out of the grants 
made by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
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ADMINISTBATION. 


Governor. 

His Excellency Sii .Tames Dinid Siftnn, K 0 s T , 
K c r.K., ICS 

PERSONAL Staff. 

Private Secretary, Ciaptain P T Olaike 
Aide-de-camp, Lient (1 (’ Drakc-lirotknun 

Lieut O.W. H llice&Lt 1) H Mudie 
honorary Axdet^-de-Cump, Lieut -C’ol A L 
Dauby, Captain D J Manflcld, Major W O. 
Henderson, Hisaldar Majoi Hony Lt 
Muhammad Jleza Xlian, Bahadur. 

Executive Council 
The Hon’blo Balm Niisii Naiayan Sin^h 
The Hon’ble Mr. J. A Hubhack, c s r , I c.s { 

(Offp.) i 

Ministers 

The Ifon’ble sir (buiesh Dutta Siiipb, iJ (l.oi.il 
Selt-GovernuHMit). I 

The Hon’blo Mr. Sayid Abdul Aziz, Bar at-Law | 
(Education.) 

Secret \R i\T ! 

Chief Secretary to Government, Political and 
Appointment Departments, J* C Tallents, c i E , 
ICS. on Deputation to Govt of India 
It K. Russell, c.i K . l.c.s (Clip ) 


Secietjary to Government, Finance Department, 
H C. Prior, I c s. 

Secretary to Government, Rei'enue Department, 
J. W. Houlton, i.c s. 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Dejiartment, 
H It Meiedith, i c s. 

Secretary to Government (7* W D), Irrigation 
Branch, K A J3etterton 
I Buildings and Roads Branch, .1 G Ikiwcll 
Seeretaiy to Government, Education and Develop- 
I ment Department s, K Gokhale,iCS. 

! Sect eta ry. Local-self Government Department — 
\V G buc y, I c.s 

M ISCKLLANEO I’S A PPOIN TMENTS. 

Daeetoi of Pahlie Jndrnction, G 10 I'cinciis, m.a , 

i 

ln'^pe(lor-Gene^al of Polue, Lt -Col A E. J. C. 
McDonell. 

Conservator of Forests, J S Owden. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, Lt -Col. 
.1. A. S JMiillips 

Threetor of Puhlic Health, ^ L Mitia 


Seeretarv to Government, Bei oust met ton Depart- Insyettor-Geneml of Prisons, Jjt Col () B 
tnenf ti* Itehef (Unnmiitee- VV II Brett, c I.K , Unpers 

I.c s. Jhieetor oj Aqucullurc, Daulat Ram Sid In. 

GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Lord Sinha of Raipur, P c., k.o. 
Sir Henry Wheeler . 


1920 

1921 


Sit Huph Lansdown Stephenson, 


K c s.i , K O.I.F. 1927 

H. E. Sir James David Sitton, 

K c I.E., c.s I , T c.s. . .. 1932 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 


The Hon’blc P»abu Il.ijiiridhari Sinha, 

M A , B L. (Piesident ) 

Bai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahaiiti. 

{Deputy President). 


Mr S Anwar Yusoof, Bar-at-Tiiiw, 

{Seerdary,) 

Babu llaghu Nath Prasad, m a., 11 L. 

{Assistant Secretary,) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ ble Babu Niisu Narayan Sinli.i. | The Hon’ ble Mi.. I A lliibbaek, c s i , I.C 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon SyedAbdnl \/,i/. li ir-ut-l iw . .. ] Patna Diismd (Muhammadan I 1 ban). 

The Hon’blc Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt. .. | Uast Patna (Non-Miihammadan Cilian). 

MEMBERS. 

N OMINATE l» OFFICIALS 


Mr R E llusM’ll, c 1 E 

,, H C j’lioi 

,, \V G. Latcy 

,, 33 K Gokluile. 

„ J. W Houlton. 

„ J. G. Powell 


Mr. A C Davies 

,, C \ Betteiton. 

,, (j! E Eawcu®, c I E. 

,, y A Godhole 

LI -Col. A. E J C McDowell 
Col. H C Buckley 
Nominated Non-Officials 


s, 


Mr. J. Thomas, European 

Mr W. H. Meyriek, Bihar Planters 

Mr. Ian A Cleik, Indian Mining Association. 

Vacant 

Patna Division Land-holdcis 
Mr. A. E. D’Silva, (Anglo-Indian Coiumuuitj) 
B«v. Brajananda Das, (Depressed classes) 

Rai Bahadui Kedar Nath, Nominated. 

Mr. R. Chandra, (Indian Christian Community) 
Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yaliya, c.i.b. 


15abu Bimalal Charan Smph 

Rai Sahib Sii Ballabli Das 

Babu Ram Narayan (Depressed classes). 

Rai Bahadui Ram Ranviiava Sinph (Industrial 
luteicst other than Planting and Mining). 

Rai Bahadur Haicndia Nath Baiiciji (Labouring 
classes) ** 

Rai Bahadui Biicndia Nath Chakravarttl 
(Domiciled J3cngali Community) 

Ml. Sagram Hembrome, m.b.e. (Aborigines), 

Ml. Garbett Captain Manki (Aborigines). 
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Constituencies. 


Name. 


Hahanth Manmohan Das 

Vacant 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Hafeez 

Eai Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha, 

C.I.E. 

Babu Maheshvari Prashad Narayan Deo 
Babu Jagadeva Prashad Singh . . 

Babu Sardananda Kumar 

Babu Eamasray Prashad Chandhuri 

Babu Harekrishna Chaudhuri 

Eai Bahadur Sri Narayan Mahtha 
Bbau Eamcshvar Prashad Singh, w n.E . . 

Mr. Saiyid Muliammad Atliar Hussain . . 

Mr. Muliaininad Yunus . . 

Klun Psihadur Abdul Walmb Khan 

Mr Saiyid Moiu-ud-din Mirza 

Khan Bahadur Haj» Muhammad Ihix (’handhuri 

Maulavi Abdul Azi/ Khan 

Babu Kalyan Singh 

Hal Bahadur Ilaldhar Prashad Singh 

Bhaiya Uudra Pratap Dec) 

Babu Shyam Narayan Singh Shaiina .. 

Ital Bahadur Sarat Chandia Hay 

Hal Bahadur Lakshmidhai Mahantl 

Babu Harihar Das 

Hai Jiahadui Luknath JMisia 

Babu Brajamoliuu Panda 

Babu Birabar Narayan Chandia Dhir Naiondia 

Babu Shlb Chandra Singha 

Babu Devendra Nath Samantass . 

Babu Rameshwar Pratap Sahi 
Babu Badri Narayan Singh 
Babu Rudra Pratap Singh 
Babu Blshundeo Narayan Singh 
Maulavi Klialilir Rahman 
Maulavi Muliamraad Abdul Ghani 
Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad Shall 
Khan Bahadur Habibur Rahman 
Maulavi Abdul Wadood , . 

Maulavi Muhammad Hasan Jan 


North-East Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

West Patna (Non -Muhammadan Rural) 

Patna University. 

Bhagalpur Division Landholders. 

Tirhut Division Landholders. 

Chota Nagpur Division Landholders. 

North Saian (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

South-East Darbhanga (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Samastipur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

North-West Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

East Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
East Gaya (Non -Muhammadan RuraB 
Shaliabad (Muhammadan Rural). 

West Patna (Miihainraadan Ruial) 

BhagaL<UT Divisioti CMnliiimmadaii Uiban) 
Kishaiiganj (Muhammadan Biiral). 

Purnea (Muhammadan Kuial). 

Santal Parganas (Muliammadan Rural). 
Hazaiibagh (Non-Muhammadan Riiial). 

North Bhagalpur (Noii-Mulamniadan Kuial). 
Palamau (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Patna (Non- Muhammadan Uiban) 

Rauch' (Non-Muhammad an Itiiral). 

Noith Cuttack (Non-Muhaiiimauan IluiaB. 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan Uiban). 
South Pun (Noii-]Muhammadan Ruial). 
Sambalpuf (Non-Muhammadan Ruial). 

Orissa Division Landholders. 

Santal Paiganas (North) (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural ) 

Singhbliuin (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

North Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
West Muzaffaipur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Central Bhagalpur (Non-rduhammadan Rural). 
North-West Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Gaya (Muhammad an Rural). 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan Uihan). 
Daibhanga (Muhammadan Rural). 

Chota Nagpui Division (Muhammadan Rural). 
Champaiau (Muhammadan Rural). 

Muzaffarpur (Muhammadan Rural). 
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Name. 


Mr S. H Cassini 

Khan Balifuliii Sa^Jiii-ul Haq 

Ml Saiyid Muhaiiiniad Moluli 

Mania VI Sliaikli AlxJiil .lalil 

JUibu Jiamunn«rali Nai avail Slnjrh 

lla])ii lUiaK'vati Saian Sin}j:h 

JMi iSai\ icl Abdul A yaz 

ti.ibn (bxiax.ii MiMa 

Kai liahadin Satis Cliandia Sinlia 

Mi Kainaldliaii l^all 

K.ii ]3ahadui Jaichlnni Piashad Sinha 

Ilabii .Tagaunath Das 

B.ibu Jiadhaiaiijan Das 

liubn Nikiinja Kishoro Das 

Babu Surnj Kamas I'rasliad Sinha 

Balm Madho I^rashad Smha 

Chaudhuil Miihainiuad Nazuul Hasan . 

Jiabn Kadha Alohan Sinlia 

Balm Jianijiwan Hiniat SingKa 

Ml Sacln hidananda Sinha 
llaja rntliwi ('hand Ball Cliowdry 
Itai Bahadtii Dvvarka Nath 
llai Bahadur Shj aniiiandan Saliav 
Balm Siikiishna Ciashad . 

Babn .iogcndia l\Iuhan Sinha 
Babn iladha Prasad Sinha 
Ml Nanda Kninar tihosh 

llai Bahadni Kiishnadeva Narayan Mahtha 
Babn Lalita Pi asliad Chaudhun 
Babn Kunja Bihan Chandia 
Babn Manindra Nath Mukharji. 

Di . Sir Saiyid Sultan Ahmzad 


Constituencies. 


East Patna ( Muhammadan Rural ), 

Saian (Mnliaiinnadan lluial). 

Monghyi (Mnhaniinadan Rnial). 

Oiissa Division (Muhaniraadan Jlnial) 

West Gaya (Non-Muhainniadan Knial). 

Cential (hiva (Non -Muhammadan Ruial). 

J’atna Division (Muhammadan Cib.in) 

Ntiitli Pun (Non-Muhammadau Kuial) 

South Manbhnm (Non-Muhainmadan Ruial) 
South Bh.igalpui (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
East Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan Ruial) 

South Bala sore (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Noith Balasoie (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
South Cuttatlc (Non-Muhammadan Ruial) 

' Patna Division (Non-Mulummadan Urban). 

I South Saran (Non- Muhammad an Ruial). 

I Bhagalpur (Muhammadan Rural). 

Ariah (Non-Muhammadan Ruial). 
i Sant.il Paig.mas (South) (Non-Muhammadan 
I Ruial) 

j Cential Shaluibad (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 
j Puinoa (Non-Muhammadau Ruial). 

I Tiihut Dnision (Non-Muhaminadan Uiban). 

I Hajipui (Non-3Iuhammadan Rural) 
j Soiitli-West Monghyi (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jlhag.ilpur (Non-Muhammadan Uiban). 

I South Shahabad (Non-3Iuhammad.in Rural). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-3luhammatlan 
Urban) 

North Champaian (Non-Aluhainmadan Rural), 
South Chainparan (Non-Muhammadan Ruial). 
Indian Mining Federation. 

North Manbhuin (Non-31uhaininadan Rural). 
Nominated (Expert). 



The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 133,069 sq. 
miles, of which 82,149 are British territory 
proper, 17,808 {mz. Berar) held on perpetual 
lease from H.E.H. the Nj/am and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1931) 
is 15,507,723 in 0. P. British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts of the Central Provinc(!8 passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult m the first lialf of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Cliief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H E iJ . the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E H. the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central l^rovincea may roughly be divi- 
ded into tlirco tracts of upland, witli two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep ** 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
Important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P, proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “lake country” of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reaching rice country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Maliaiiadi basin. The south- 
east of the C. P. IS again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Kankai lie in this region. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 


The People. 

The i)Oi)ulation of the proNince is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was jicopled by 
Gonds and other primitive tubes and these 
aboigmal inhabitants fared bettei irom the 
Aryans than their like in most i)arts ot India 
because ot the rugged nature of their home 
But successive waves of ininiigiation lloue<l into 
the provime from all sides. The eaily inhabi- 
tants were driven into the inaccessible toiests 
and lulls, wdicio they loriii iieaily a tpiarter 
of the whole nopulation ot the Gential Piovmees 
being found in large numbers in all ])arts oi the 
pioymce, iiaiticularly in the South-east The 
main divisions ot the neweomejs aie indicated 
by the language divisions ol the province. Hmdi 
brought iu by the Hindustani-speaking [»eoples 
of the North, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi in Berar and tlie West and Centre ot 
the Cohtral Broviaoea, Hindi is spoken by 


56 per cent, of the population and is the lingua 
franca. Maratjii by 31 per cent and Goiidi by 
7 per cent. The effects ot invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants ot for- 
mer Hindu olhcials who on the Mahomedaii 
invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions Tin; last r'onsus shows that a gradual 
Biahmaiiisiiig ol the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tiibes are not regarded as impuic by 
the Hindus and the process ot absoii)tioii is more 
or less ( i\ ilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir llichard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulporc to Nagjmr. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
lun across the province and in the last few years 
a great impc ns has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admiraTile agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-ojierative credit 
movem''Dt. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malguzan, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu* 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. 16,073 square miles of the C P. is 
(Jovernrniuit Ih'scrved forest ; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,339 square miles, 
the total forest area being onc-8i\th of the 
whole Province The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 iier cent, of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation; for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 83 per cent , while the 
average figure for the Berar Districts is as high 
as 93 per cent. The cultivated area has extend- 
ed almost continuously except for tlic tempor- 
ary checks caused by bad seasons llice is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinees, coveiing ncaily 30 per cent of the cropped 
area Wheat comes next with over 16 per cent., 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-seeds with nearly 50 per cent , and cotton 
with over 7 per cent. Jii Berar cotton occupies 
46 pci cent. Next comes juar and then pulses 
and otUci cereals and oil sei'ds ot the eroiipcd 
area, jovi'ar covers 31 per cent , then wheat 
and oilseeds In agriculture more than half 
the working population is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop* 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
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tile province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and In other 
parts of the province. The total amount of spun 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
year ending 31st March 1933 was 1,34,967 
maunds, valued at Ks. 40,49,010. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of th® 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1932 employed 
2,971 persons and raised 77,186 tons. Then 
follow coal mining witli an output of 1,049,238 
tons and 8,932 persons emplojod, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kind® 
legally so described was 956 In 1033, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 01,781 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third In eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Oouncil, who is appointed by the Crown. lie 
is assisted by seven Becretanes and four under- 
socretaiies. Under the reform scheme the admi- 
nistration Is conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whom Is a non-official and two Ministers, 
the latter beidg in charge of the transferred 
subjects. 

The local legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as follows: — 38 elected from the 
C.P. ; 17 elected from Berar ; 2 members of the 
Executive Council; 8 nominated non.-offlclaIs ; 
8 nominated officials. The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has the right of 
nominating two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
which legislation is before the Council. The C. P. 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
three divisions and Berar constitutes a 
division. Each of those is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Bettlements and Director of Land Kecords, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector 
General of Begistration, and Begistrar- General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriciilture, the Begistrar of 
CoHiperative SoQletieBtthe Director of Indoa- 


tries, the Legal Bernembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Beads and Irrigation Branches. The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, o^er 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, iiartieularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people Each 
district has a Civil Burgeon, (except Mandla, 
J>rug and Balaghat where there are Assistant 
Buigcons) wl«o is generally also Buperintendent 
ol the District .Tail cxiept at Central .Tails at 
Nagporc and Jiibbulpore pud District Jails 
at Bajpur, Narsmghpur, Amiaoti and Akola 
where there are whole time Buperintendcnts 
and whose work is also in various respects 
supervised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy (Jommissionor is also Marriage Begistrar 
and manages tlie estati^s of his district winch are 
under the (’ourt of M'^aids. In liis revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Natb 
Talisildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service. The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardai 
or representative of the proprietary body Is 
executive headman. 

Justice. 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner ii 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
Including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 4 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not Jess than 1 9 years' standing. 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(9 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Bevenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Subordinate 
Judges of the first and second class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the 0. P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the potver of the Municipal Committees. 
The G. P. Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The larger 
towns have municipalities, there being 75 such 
bodies in the Province. 
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Under the Central ProvinoeR Local Self- Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 as amended in 1031 
there is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district excepting 
Hoshangabad, Chliiudwara and Saugor dlstritjts 
each of which has two district councils. The local 
board consists of elected representatives of circle 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding in numbers one-fonrth of 
the board, and the constitution of the distiict 
council is a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Government servants, nomi- 
nated by Government. 

The district councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and local boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
uew Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Office 
Bearers of all the district councils and with few 
exceptions of local boards also are non-officiak. 

Rural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion. while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Councilfunds | 

The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed in the year 1920. So far 891, Pan- 
chayats have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1025 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Office"^ was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Panchayat 
system This post was kept vacant ou account 
of financial stringency tor more then two years 
It has now been filed in with effect from the 
24th May 1933. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department, which com- 
prises Buildings and Roads and Irrigation 
Jiranches, is under the control of the Chief Fmgmeer 
who is also Secretary to the Government. There 
are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches 
The Province is well seived by a net- work of 
roads, but in a number of cases they are not iully 
bridged and are therefore impassable to traffic 
at times during the rams. During the last 
16 years Government has been pursuing a policy 
of transfer of certain State roads of local Import- 
ance and buildings situated thereon to the 
District Councils for maintenance and up to 
date 1,106 miles of metalled and 795 miles of 
unmetalled roads have been transferred. 

State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irugation Commission 
(1901-03). The Irrigation Branch of the depart- 
ment was separated from the 11 oad s and B till d i ngs 
Branch In 1920. During the last thirty-four 
years a sum of Rs. 7 .3 crorea has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more important are the Wainganga, Tandula, 
Mahanadi, Xhariing and Mamari canals 

Three works, viz., the Mahanadi and Wainganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive I 
works. The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have all failed to Justify their classifica- 
tion in that category and have now been trans- 


ferred to tho unproductive list. The condition# 
in the province are sucli that irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction is justified only on account of tlieir 
value as a protection against famine. The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 352,000 acres, mainly rice and the income 
from these works is somewhat more than the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and 
management. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur ana 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 870 
men 18 distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use m dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
thev may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
Qo rural police as the term is understood In 
other parts of India. The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position m this respect. 

Education. 

Tho Education Department of tho Centra 
Pro\lnr(‘s and Berar is administered bv a Direc- 
tor of Public Tnstniction, a Registrar, Education 
Depaitinent and Secretary, Jligh ScJiool Edu- 
cation Board, four Inspectors and two Inspec- 
tresses wlio 111 ihoir turn are .issistod liy nnu‘ 
Assistant liirtpectors and foui Assistant luspec*- 
tresses St bools are divided into (a) schools for 
gciier.ll education and (b) schools for special 
etlucation. The latter art' schools iii which 
Instriiction is given in a special branch of techni- 
cal or professional etiucation. Tlio mam divi- 
sion ot bcliools for general education Is into Pri- 
mary and Secondary In the Primary Schools 
the teaching is conducted wliolly iii the verrta- 
uilar and tliesc sclioois are known as Vernacular 
Schools 'J’hc Sccondaiy Schools are dicidctl 
into Middle and High Sclioois Tlic former ina> 
be eitlier ^ernacula^ Middle St bools in wbnh 
iiistinction is given (ft) wholly in the veinucnlar 
or (6) luainly m tlu‘ vcruaciilar with an oidion 
to t-ake English as an adtlltional language, or 
Anglo- Vernat ular Middle Sehtiols in wliu b m- 
stnicticm IS given liotli m Erighsli and tlie V(*rna- 
cular. Jn the High School classes instrui titm 
until recently was given in English but the vt^ma- 
ciilar was atloptcd as tiie medium of instniction 
at the begmnmg of the school year 1922-23. 
For tile convenience of pupils whtisc mother 
tongue is not a recognised vernacular of 
the locality a few English medium classes 
are still maintained. For administrative 
purposes schools ate further divided according 
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to their managemeot into schools (under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies). The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
In their courses of studv to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type . 
They are “ recognised ** by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they 
are otherwise eligible. Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to have acquired 
“ recognition.” Their pupils may not appear as 
candidates at anv of the prescribed examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department. 

Primarv Education is iindci the contiol of 
Distrnt I’oiUKils and Munidpnl ('ommittees 
The l*rinuiry Mdiuation A(t (‘nip«>wcis lo<al 
authorifics to iiitrodine (oinpuNioii and this is 
in lorce in si'vcral an'.is 

Higher Edm.ition is under the cfltitiol of 
JS’agpur Universitv of whuli llie tolhiwing aie 
constituent colleges at Magpiij, Morris College, 
the College* ot Siieine, Hislop College City 
College, the Agriiultuie ('ollege, the Cnnersilv 
College ot Law , <it ,Jubhni]iore. llobertson 
College, llitkarni City ('ollege, Spence Tiaining 
('ollege (tor teachers) llitUaini Law' College , 
at Ainiaoti, Ling Kdwaid College There are 
also an Engineering Si bool and a M(‘die.vl Sihool 
at Nagpui iunl a Tedmn.il Instilnte at Ami.uiti 

Secondarv Education is under the lontrol of 
the lloaid ot High School Edination, on wdiu li 
tlie ITiiuersity is represented The High 
School certificate awardeil by the J{o<ird qiialilies 
for eiitrante to the Ihineiisty 

Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has made some progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening ot a Medical School at Nagpur in 
1914 supplied a long-felt need The mincipal 
medical institutions are tlie Mayo Hospital 
at Nagpur, opened in 1874 wuth accommo- 
dation for 21 3 in-patients ; the Victoria 
Hospital at Jubbuliiore, opened in 1886 "with 
accommodation lor 157 in-patients, the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
ital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at 
ubbulpore, these last four being for women and 


children and containing together accommoda- 
tion for 250 In-patients. Two important 
hospitals for women have been recently opened 
at Chhindwara and Ehandwa, and at all dis- 
trict headquarters where no separate women’s 
hospitals exist, sections of the Main Hospitals 
have been opened for the treatment of women 
by women. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1923, the Main Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore in 1926, and the Main Hospital at 
Raipur m 1928. In accordance with recent 
policy, 124 out of 184 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies. The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. 
Vac( Illation is ( ompnlsory in nearly all munici- 
pal towns m the ITovinee The ('(‘iitial J*ro- 
Miues Vaenne Institute af Nagpur was opened 
in whicli supplies lymph throughout the 

]mniiue Besides this appientiie and private 
vac dilators are tiained there in the technique 
ot vacciiiatiou In l‘H.‘L the (tov eminent 
sauctioucal 13 epidemic clls])ensaTics for affording 
m(;dic*al rcdiel to the rural ])opii]atic)n, and also 
foi cariying our prc'vcmtive inc'asiires in eonnec*- 
tion w'lth plague. Tins nuinhci lias since been 
inire.iscd to .‘fj and the scope ot their duties 
has bcH'u (‘xtc'uded to othc'r epideinu discMSes 
such as cholera and small-pox, emhraec* sani- 
tation (w'atcT supply, c'oiiscuvaiiec*, c*te ), sanitary 
picqiagaucla inedn al inspc'cticm ot schools, 
supervision oNer vac < nialions, vital statistics, 
etc A Hcrilth Sc bool tor training lic*altli woikers 
lias bc*c>n staitcsl at Nagpur and .54 Intant 
Wcdtaic* ('critic's and 9 vill.igc' crc'ches have so tai 
bc'C'ii c'stablishc'd Ttie putilie Jlc'aJth Institute 
at Nagpur has come into existence since 1928 
wrtli the intention ol undertaking eliemical and 
Bacteriological c'xaiiiination of ioodstuffs, 
W'.itei and iiathologic al materials In the* year 
1929, a start wris made- to allord mc'clual leliof 
to tlic' lepeis One Lc'piosy Specialist aiul l8t 
assistant inc'dical olhcc'rs wvic* ajqiointccl foi 
this work Tins w'oik is chietly contincHl to the 
Clihattisgaih Division, where 20 Iciiei treatment 
centre's have been established. 

Finances. 

A combination of adverse circumstances 
has led to a substantial contrac'tion ot the 
icsoiirces of the province during the last tour 
yea IS In spite of drastic' retrenchment all 
lound and the einergcric'y cut in pay, the year 
opened with an unproductive debt of Rs. 44 
lakhs, reprc'senting loans takc'ii in 1931 -.12 to 
icm'r dc'lleits In fljo f.ici* of tbc'se eirc'iim- 
slaiicc's the bmlgc't luescritecl tins year was 
intcrided to mark time ami praetic'ally has 
re ac lied the stage bc'yond wdncli rc'trc'iic'hment 
IS not possible To leplace paitially the tall ot 
levenuc, prin(ir»ally trom Excise, a bill to im- 
pose license tees on the vend of tobac'to was 
presentc-cl to the Counc'il It first icfused to 
H'fc'r the bill to a Sc'lect ('ommittc'c, but sub- 
secjui'iitly agrec'd to the motion to c'lrculate it 
tor eliciting opinion theiecm It is clear that 
the loc'al Government wrll have to explore addi- 
tional sources of rc'vi'ime m ordc'r to be able to 
rc'sume measures ot df'velojcment. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Estimated Bevenue foe 1984-35. 
Principal Heads 0 / Bevenue, 

Eb. 

Taxes on Income 


Salt 

Land Bevenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Begistratim 

2,55,78,000 

59.82.000 

68.38.000 

44.48.000 
5,30,000 

Total 

4,23,76,000 

Irrigation, 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts are 

kept 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 
kept 

1.54.000 

1.21.000 

T otal . . 

2,75,000 

Debt Services, 


Interest 

5,09,000 

CivU Administia ton. 


Administration of Justice • . 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 

Police 

Education . . 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

4.93.000 
1,H,000 

80,000 

7.01.000 

71.000 

09.000 

2.65.000 
8,000 

4.23.000 

Total ..“ 

22,51,000 

Civil Tfo’lJS. 


Civil Works 

10,95,000 

Miscellaneous, 


Transfers from Famine Belief Fund 
Beceipts in aid of Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing . . 
Miscellaneous 

13.000 

62.000 
48,000 

6,23,000 

Total . . 

7,36,000 

Extraordinary items. 


Ex traordinary receipts 

15,000 

Total Provincial Bevenue . . 

4,73,17,000 


Debt Heads, lls. 

Deposits and Advances — 

I'amine Belief Fund .. .. 8,93,000 

Transfers from Famine Belief 
Fund 3,00,000 

appropriations for Bcduction or 
Avoidance of Debt .. .. (5,30,000 

Sinking Fund for loans granted to 
Local Bodies ... 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 29,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 32,000 

Subventions from Central Boad 
Development Account . . . . 6,30,000 

Civil l)o])osits . 43,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 

Governments 30,27,000 

Advances fiom Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of India 14,64,000 

Total Debt Heads . . 65,57,000 

Total Bevenue and Beceipts , . 5,38,74,000 

{ Ordinary . . ... 

Famine Belief 

Fund . . 45,50,000 

Grand Total .. 5,84,24,000 


Estimated Exfunditure foic 1934-35. 
Direct Demands on the Bevenue, 

Land Bevenue .. ,, 18,72,000 

Excise 9,21,000 

Stamps 1,44,000 

Forest 35,69,000 

Begistratiou 1,8'), 000 

Total .. 66,95,000 


Irrigation, 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Interest on Works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept . . 31,14,000 

Other Bevenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary Be- 
venues .. .* .. 1,22,000 


Total . . 32,36,000 
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IQBTIMATKD jaXPENDITURK FOB 1934-35— COrttd 

Bfl. 

Jrriflffirfiow— coDtd. 

Capital Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Eevenue. — 

Construction of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 
Works.— 

A. — ^Financed from Famine 

Insurance Grants 


Miscellaneous* 


Es. 


B.— Financed from 
lievenue . • 


Ordinary 


13,000 


Superannuation Allowances 
Pensions . . . . . * 

and 

40,13,000 

Stationery and Printing — 
Reserved 


8,07,000 

Transferred 

,, 

15,000 

Miscellaneous — 

Reserved 


83,000 

Transterred 

.. 


Tot»l 

.. 

49,31,000 

For rounding 

.. 


Total Provincial Expenditure 


4,64,71,000 


Total 


13,000 


Debt Services. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt . . • . 2, 67,000 

Interest on other obligations , . 30,000 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt . . 6,30,000 


Total 


3,93,000 


General Administration Reserved 

67,75,000 

Do. Transferred 

69,000 

Administration of Justice .. .• 

26,94,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

8,31,000 

Police 

60,05,000 

Scientific Departments . . 

14,000 

Education — 


Reserved 

1,14,000 

Transferred 

49,20,000 

Medical . . 

13,60,000 

Public Health 

3,37,000 

Agriculture 

15,16,000 

Industries— 


Reserved 

23,000 

Transferred 

2^12^00 

Miscellmeous Departments— 


Reserved 

1,61,000 

Total .r 

2,50,21,000 

Civil Works, 


Civil Works — 


Reserved . . . . , . 

65,000 

Transiened 

01,17,000 

Total 

61,82,000 


Pimcipal lleueniie heads — 

Forest and other Capital outlay 
not charged to Revenue— 

Forest Capital outlay . . . . 1,000 

Capital account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankments, 

Drainage and other Works not 
charged to Revenue — 

Construction of Irrigation Works 1,58,000 

Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue ... 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

Commuted Value of Pensions . . 4,36,000 

Total .. 6,95,000 


Debt Heads. 

Deposits and Advances — 

Famine Relief Fund 

Transfers from Fainine Relief 
Fund 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 

Tramway 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 

Civil Deposits 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of 
India 

Total Debt Heads . . 

Total Expenditure and Disburse- 
ments 

r Ordinary 

Closing balance < Famine Relief 


t Fund 
Grand Total 
Revenue Surplus 


3.13.000 

2 . 12.000 

28,000 

5.42.000 
43,000 

17.35.000 

28.73.000 

67.46.000 

5,28,12,000 

9.82.000 

46.30.000 
6 , 84 , 24 ^ 

8.46.000 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an Irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afgiianistan. 
To the north It extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kusli. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, untiJ 
the Sulaiman Eange eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 36,350 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions: the Cis- Indus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the H. E. the (lovernoi in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as tlie Mala- 
kand,Khyber, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Wazlnstan Agencies. Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border 'rcrritory are inter- 
nally administered by tiie Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
00 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
truns-Indus plains tract the number is 156. 
Density for the 5 rented Districts 5,179 persons 
per s. mile The key to the history of the people 
of the N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its poiiulation was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Groat, in B.C. 327 then the invasions of | 
the Bakas, and of the White Huns and later : 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion, 
lyftst came the Sikhp invasion beginning |n ‘ 


1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 191 9 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazlris in 1919-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Razmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsud Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly fiom stations lying in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through Razmak to Bararogha, Janciola 
and back to the Derajat pro^ide8 communica- 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the internal peace of 
the Tribal area. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab has frequent !v been discussed, with 
the double oDiect, in the earlier stages of these 
debates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of tlie Frontier 
liy the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment or improvcil relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Departnumt. lii Apnl 
ld;i2 the Piovince, was const i1 utod a Governor’s 
J*rovineo. In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Governor and 
the local officer, an arrangement de- 
signed to secure both prompt disposal 
of references and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the head of the administration is 
selected The advisability of re-unitmg the 
Province with tlie Punjab’^was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter m the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofficials to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr D. de S. Bray, M.I.A., 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and tlie Punjab and heard numerou? 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Baza 
AU, M.O.S., T. Bangacharia, Chaudhri Shaha- 
buddin, N . M. Samarth and X. B. Abdur Bahim 
Khan, members of the Xjegislativo Assembly, H. 
N. Bolton, l.o.S. (Foreign Dept.) and A. F. 
Parker, I.O.S. (Punjab) (members). The Inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
Mahoinedans and Hindus on communal lines. 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-religionists m the Punjab demanded the 
reuuiop of the administered districts of the 
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•Province wlfn the Punjab or, If that were not 
attainable then the placinp of the judicial 
adniiniatration of the Province iinder tne Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
tr a statiw corresponding with that enjoved by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 
forms initiating and prov’dinji for progress along 
that line. The Hindus anrned that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest of 
India, with leanings towanis the allied racial 
elements outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Bonier. The Committee’s de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majoritv of the Committee, composed 
•>f all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal rccom- i 
mendations were for — • | 

Betention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts a® a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India , 

Enrlv creation of a Legi8latl\o Council for 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister ; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Comrnis- 
pinner which has since been sanctioned ann 
reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange 
of olhccrs with the Punjab, so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one 

“If ^concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
given ficopo for that self-development wdthin 
the Indian Kmpiio under the Retorme Scheme 
after inhich it is now striving we arc assured 
tha"! with a contented Frontier Tiopulation 
India <(^n face wilb calm resolution the future 
that Mie Frontier has in sUire for her.” 

The People. 

The total population of the N.-W. F. P. (1933 ) 
is 4,684,364, made up as follows: — 


Fazara 669,636 

Trans-Indus Districts .. ..1,75'>,440 

Trans-Border Area .. .. 2,259,288 


This last figure is estimated. There arc 
only i6l *3 females per 1 ,000 males in the towns, 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N -W F P anv 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
where it also appears. The diserenanev is greater 
J here than in anv other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
; girls in infancy has any effect, in causing the 
.phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
connlation has to 'face manv trials which are 
unknown to men. The eVils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Piovlnce 
are abnormallv low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, ia 25*8 and the death- 
rate 21.9. 


Tlie dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both mimericallv and bv 
social position, are tlie Pathans. Thev own 
a very large proportion of the land hi the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Bahich, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recent Iv settled m the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
Rhno.st the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 p(‘r cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and .histicc Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matter® the Mohamma<inn Law where 
the parties ere Mohammadans, and Hindu Law, 
where the paities arc Hindus, is applied in 
so far as that law has not been .iltered or 
aholised by any legislative' enaitment .and is 
not opposed to the jiro visions of the Regula- 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F P, 
which IS mainlv the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the iivenne 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict., are extremely diversified. 'J’he latter 
district 18 one of the hotti'St areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the inountoin ranges the 
weather is teinpi'rate in summer and inteiiselv 
cold in winter. The air is geiK'rallv div and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province' h:is 
two wet seasons, one the S -W. Monsoon sc'asoii, 
when moisture is brouglit up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bav of Bengal* the 
other in winter, wh(*n storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread ram and snowfall. Hntli sourei'S 
of supply are precarious and not intrequmitlv 
either the M’lnter or the summer nnntnll fails 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indi s, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occur® in an aeeoiiMt 
writton some years ago by Captain Oroath- 
waite* “Men dnuk once a dav and the O'lttle 
every second dav. Washing Is an inipossiMe 
luxury. . . . It is possible in Ihe hot 
weather In ride thirty miles .ind neilber lx .t 
.1 dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.” 
With the exception of the Kunhur Rivt'i, in 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhehim, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus 'I'lie 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to b.irren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain vnllevs. 
Tigers u®ed to abound in the fou'sis but. are 
now quite extinct, leopards, hven.is, volve*-, 
Jackals and foxes are the chief carnivoia. Bears, 
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Rei)r(‘sentativc of general interest, Boi, 
Mansell! a Tahsil, Hazara District. 

Khan Malik-kur Rahamau Khan, Kayani, m.a , 
Repiesentative of general interests, Sahpur,i 
Kohai Distiict. 

Naiinjan Singh Hcdi, Baba, b.a., Representative 
ol gencial interests, Ganj Street, Peshawar 
City. 

. Elected Members. 

Khan Abdul Ghafur Klian, Hashtnagar (Muham- 
madan), Bar-at-Law, Peshawar. 

A])dul Qavum Khan, Mr, b.a., li.b. (Ahg.), 
Outer Mansehra (Muliammadaii), Mausehra, 
Hazara District, | 


Abdur Rahaman Khan, Arbab, Doaba-cum- 
Daud zai (Muhammadan), Gari Gulla, Post 
Office, Nahaqul, Peshawar District. 

Khan Abdul Hamid Khan, Kundi, b.a , LL.B. 
(Ahg ), North-West Frontier Province (Ijand- 
holdcrs), Pleader, Gullmam, Dera Ismail Khan 
District. 

Baz Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, 
Kohat East (Muhammadan), Ten, Kohat 
District. 

Ghulam Haidt-r Khan, Khan Bahadur, Bannu 
North (Muhammadan), Hazai Ahamad Khan, 
Bannu District. 

Ghulam Hassan Ah Shah alms Hassan Gul Pir, 
Kohat West (Muhammadan), Naryab, Kohat 
District. 

Khan Ilidayat ullah Khan, Peshawar District 
(Landholdcis), Umarzai, Tashil Charsadda, 
Peshawar Disti let 

KhanlTabibullah Khan, b.a ,ll,b. (Alig.), Bannu 
South (Muliammadan), Pleader, Lakki, Bannik 
Distiiet 

Haraidullah Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, 
Razzar-cum-Amazai (Muhammadan), Toru, 
Peshawar District. 

Hazara Lsher Das, Rai Bahadur Lala, M a , LL B., 
(Non-Muhammadan), Nawanshahr, Hazara 
DIstiict, 

Karam (’hand, Ral Bahadur, 0 B E , Mardan 
(Non-Muhammadan), Pcshawai Canto ament. 

Khiida Balvsh Khan, Malik, BA, LL b., Other 
Towns (Muhammadan), Ploadiu, Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

Ladha Ram, Lala, B A., LL B , Kohat -eum-Bannu 
(Non-Muhammadan), ITc'ader, Haiinu City. 

Muhammad Zanian Khan, Khan Sahib, Hazara 
Central (Muhammadan), Khalabat, Hazara 
District. 

Khan Muhammad Abbas Klian, Tnnoi Mansehra 
(Muhammadan), MaiiMdiia, Hazara District. 

Muhammad Shaiif Khan, Ailiab, b a., Khallsa- 
cuni-Haia (MuhammadaiO, Land Yaighajo, 
Peshaw'ar District 

Muliammad Ayiib Kban, Mr ,Mf,idan Kanialzai* 
eum-Bai/.ai (Muhammadan), Khandi Khan 
Khelaii, Hoti, Pcsiiawai District. 

Mehar Chand Khaima, Rai Sahib Lala, B A , 
Peshawar (hty (Non-Muhammadan), Saddar 
Bazar, Peshauai Cantonment. 

Nui Bakhsii, Maulvi, ba, ll b , Dera, Ismail 
Khan East (Muhammadan), Pleader, Dera 
Ismail Khan 

Pir Bakhsh, Mr , M A , ll b. (Ahg ), Peshawar 
City (Muliammadan,) Plcadei, Kissa Khani, 
Peshawar City. 

Jagat Smgli, Saidar, Warag Banker and 
Merchant, Noilh-West It'rontier Province 
(Sikh), Advocate, Peshawar Cantonment. 

Rochi Ram , Rai Sahib Lala, I)t‘ia Ismail Khan 
(Non-Muhammadan), Contractor, Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

Sultan Muhammad Khau, Khan Bahadur, 
Hazara South (Muhammadan ), Bir, Hazara 
District 

Sainundai Khan, Mr., Hazara East (Muhamma- 
dan), Banda Pii Kliaii, Hazara District. 

Taj Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadui , o.B.E., 
Nowshcra (Muhammadan ), Baclrashl, Now- 
shcra. 



Assam. 


The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadministeted tracts on its 
northern and eastr m borders, comprises an area 
of some 67,334 square miles. It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the f mirth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Uange, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1931 
was 9,247,S57. of whom 446,606 were in 
Manipur Of the population In 1931, nearly 5i 
millions were Hindus, over 2| millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christiana. 
43 per cent of the population speak Bengali, 21 
per ot*nt. speak Assamese: other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mundarl, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
claaaifled under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chmese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 
Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would bo difficult to find a narallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sjs- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation 
Rice IS the staple food crop, nearly 47,21,973 
acres being devoted on this crop. Except in the 
Uimalavau Terai irrigation is unnecessary. I’ea 
and ]utc are the most important crops grown for 
export. Tbe area under tea consists of 4,30,267 
acres Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 35,485 acres arc devoted to sugarcane. 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23*39 to 241*76 inches. The maximum is 
reached at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which 
is one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 520*00 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84*8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severitv 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhlmpur 
districts, where about 191,800 tons were raised 
in 1933. Limestone is quarried in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, Petroleum is worked only in 
Lakhlmpur and Cachar. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
In Assam was recently published in the 
memoirs of the Geological Survey ot India. It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 


Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N. E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is tha 
most important industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river. TIio excellence of its water communica- 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than over parts of India. A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Vallejo. An alternate day service of passenger- 
boats runs between Goal undo and Dibrugarb. 
In recent years tlie road sjstem has developed. 
There is an unmetalleil trunk road through the 
length of the Assam Valley and excellent metalled 
roads from Shillong to Gaiiliati and to Cherrapun- 
jee and also between Dimapur, on tbe Assam 
Bengal Railway, and Imphal, the capital of 
the Manipur State A motor road, connecting 
Sliillong with the Surma Valley, has been 
completed and opened to twllic Tbe portion 
between Jaiiitiapm and Sylhet is being 
metalled The Government of Assam have 
recently launched into a laige programme of 
road improvements but has to be post])oned on 
a( count of financial dc'pu'ssion. About 735 
miles are to be biidged throughout and the 
surface impiovcd by metalling and gravellmg 
where possible. Ku>cha roads will be maintained 
by moans ofnieehamcal plant which has proved 
successful in maintaining, throughout the year, 
a surface flit for motor i'chicles. Motor traffic has 
increased on all sides and the demands for better 
roads lias been insistent The open mile.ige of rail- 
way has also shown a steady improvement and 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hdls to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibrii- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys A branch of tiie lino runs 
from Badarpur to Silcliar at tlie Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the west of the Ass.>m Valley from Lurading 
to Gauhati where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the Valley ol the BralimaTmtra An 
extension towards Rangapora from Tangla 
junction; along tlic North Bank of the Brahma- 
putra has been opened to traffic. 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured sul)stantial flnaneial autonomy 
under the liefonn Act of 1919. The present financial position for 1934*35 is set out in the 
following table : — 

Trs. 


Principal Heads of Revenue — Trs 

Taxes on Income . . . . 2,05 

Salt 

Land Revenue . . . . . 1,08,40 

Excise . . . . . . . 30,9ft 

Stamps . , . . . . . 1 7,00 

Forest .. .. . .. 12,82 

Registration . . . . . 1 ,.51 


Railways — 

State Railways— 

Gross receipts 

Deduct — ^Working expenses . . 

Net receipts 

Subsidised Companies 

Total 

Debt Services — 


Interest jG 

Oivil Administratton — 

Administration of .fustice . .. 1,88 

Jails and Convict Settlements . ftJ 

Police . . . , , . . . . 1,C3 

Ports and Pilotage . . ... 

Education .... • 3,13 

Medical 3,74 

Public Health . . . . 90 

Agriculture . 95 

Industries ... . . . ft 

Miscellaneous Departments . . . ^ 


BmUlinqs, Roads and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements — 

Civil Works _ 8,(H 

Miscellan'>ous — 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation . . l(> 

Stationery and Printing . . 42 

Miscellaneous .... . . 67 


Contributions and Assiqnnicnts to and fwm the 
Central Oovernment — 

Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial Govcin- 
ments 

Revenue in England 

Capital Revenue — 

Recoveries of loans and advances by 
the Assam Government . . . . 4,74 

Loan from the Provincial Loans Fund 55,93 
Appropriation for reduction or 

avoidance of debt 

Government Press — 

Depreciation Fund 

Provincial Subvention from Central 


Road Development Account . . 1,64 ! 

Suspense 

Total receipts . . .. .. .. 2,56,46 

Opening Balance 

Grand total ~ 2,56,46 

Reserved Subjects — 

Land Revenue .. .. .. 73,60 

Stamps 43 

Forest .. .. 11,99 

Forest 33 ' 

State Railways 

Subsidised Companies | 


Miscellaneous Railway expenditure . . . . 1 

Construction of Railways 

Navigation, Embankments, Drainage Works 57 


Interest on ordinary Debt 

. . 

Appropriation for reduction or 

avoidance of debt . 

‘ 16,45 

General Administration 

Administration of .Tiistice 

8,59 

.lails and Convict Settlements 

4,69 

Police (other than Assam Rifles) 

24,44 

Police (Assam Riiles) 

2,73 

Ports and Pilotage 

7 

Scientific Deiiartmcnts 

3 

Education (European) 

78 

Medical 

1 

Miscellaneous Departments 

31 

Civil Works 

37,41 

Famine Relief and Jnsuraiue 

2 

SuTierannuation Allowances and 

Pensions 

11,17 

Stationery and Printing 

2,64 

2,93 

MiseellaTieoiis . 

Extraoidinary charges 

30 

Contributions to the Cential Govern- 
ment by the 1‘iovincial (lOvcrnment 


Total Reserved Subjects . . . 

3 ,40,05 

Transfened Subjects— 

Land Revenue 


Excise 

**4,79 

Regi-stration 

1,40 

Genei al A <1 mimsti ation 

1,05 

Scioiitifle Dcpartiuents 

Education (other than Eiiiop»’iiii) 

’ 30,03 

Medical 

11,72 

Public Health 

6,05 

Agnciiltuie . . 

6,76 

1,83 

1 ridustnos 

Miscellaneous Departments 

1 

Civil Works 

3,73 

Stationery and Pimting 

50 

Misecllancoub . . 

2,61 

Total Transfeired subjects 

70,48 

Capital Erpenditure — 

Forest capital outlay not charged to 
revenue .. ... 


Civil Works not charged 1o revenue. 


Payment of commuted value of pen- 
sions not charged to revenue 

65 


Payment oi gi.ituitics letrcuchi'd personnel 6 
Government Press Depreciation Fund 19 

Advances irom the Pro\iucial T.oans Fund .. 
Loans and advances by the Assam 
Government . . . . . 90 

Provincial Subvention from Cential 

Road Development Account . . 3,14 

iSiisponsc . . . . . . . , 

Expenditure in England . . . 11,01 

Total expenditure 2,56,46 

Closing balance . . 

Grand Total 2,56,46 
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Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huce territory then under 
him. In 1905, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the Ist of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidenev of Bengal under a Oovcrnor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constitutcd under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under tlie Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Govcrnor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on tiie slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed m the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 


Governor. 


H. E. Sir Michael Keane, K 0 s i , c i r , i c.P 
(on leave) The Hon Mr A .1 Jiaine, (’ f K , 
ir.s (offg) 

Executive Council. 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. J. Lame, c.i.E , i.o.S 

The Hon'ble Eai Bahadui Pioinode Clmndia 
Datta, o.i E. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, bl. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, b.l. 

Personal Staff of His Excellency the 
Governor. 

Private Secretary, Cajd R C. Ciuddas, The 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
AidC’-de-Camp, Capt R E Peel, The Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry [ 

Soi^ary Atde-de-Camp, Subadar-Major Sard.ir ! 
Bahadur Nainsing Mall, j d s.m. I 

Aide-de-Camp, Subadar Krishna Lai ! 

Chettie. 

Uonomry.Aide.de~Camp, Lt.-Col. J. P. Moran, | 


Secretaries, etc., to Government. 

Chief Secretary, J. A. Dawson, C.I.E., I c.s, 

Jo Government {Finance and Revenue), 
H. M. Piiehaid, i.o S. 

{Transferred Depart- 
msnts), H. G. Dei^qehy, i.o.S. 


Under Secretary to Government, G. R. Kamat, 
i.c.s (offg ) 

Under Secretary {Transferred Departments), 
K. K Phukan, B.L. 

Secretary to Government {Legislative Department) 
and Secretary to the Assam Legislative Council, 
M. If. B Lethbridge, I.O.S. (offg.) 

Secretary to Government in the P. W. D., 
E. P. Burke, l.s E. 

Superintending Engineer, B. F. Taylor, i.s e. 

Under Secretary, P.W.D., Mi K E L. Pennell, 

I.S.E. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance and Revenue Depart- 
ments, A. V, Jones, i s,o , v.i). 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat {Civil), D C, Das. 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (P.W.D ), A B. 
Diitt 


Heads of Departments. 


Director of Land Records Surveys, I. G. 
Registration, etc., S P Desai, i.c.s. 

Diredor of Industries and Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Society dt Village Authorities, S L. 
MeliLa, i O.S., (ollg ) 

Director of ignciUture, J. K. Chakiaharty, (offg ) 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
G. B. Sen (offg ) 

Conservator of Forests, Assam, k. J. W. Mllroy, 

I Commissioner of Excise, Registrar of Joint Slock 
. Companies, Assam, C S. Mullan, i.c s. 

I Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
i Affairs and Administrator-General, M. H. B. 

, Ja'tlihrhlge, I.C.S. 

Inspector-General of Police, T. P. M. 
j O’Callaghan, c.i b. 

I Director of Public Instruction, G. A. Small 

I Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 

' Col. J. P. Cameron, C.I.E., c.s.i. 

Diredor of Public Health, Lt.-Col. T. D, Munson. 

Chuf Engineer, E. P. Burke, 


Governors. 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.c.s.l., K.C.i.E., 
1921. 

Sir William Sinclair Marrls, K.c.s.l., k.o.i.b., 1922, 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K C.S.I., K.O.I.E., 1925. 

Sir W’lUiam James Reid, K.C.I.E,, c.s.i., 1925. 
Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, K.c.s.l., 
1927. 

Sip Michael Keane, K.c.s.l,, c,i e., 1932, 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon*ble Mania vi Faizmir All 

The Hon’ble Mi A. J. Ijfiinr, c i.e , i.O s 

The Hon’ble Itai liali.i lui Pioinodc Chandra Biitta, C I E. 


{President). 
I Ex-officio). 


Names. 


Constituency by which elected. 


ELECTEB MEMBERS. 


The Rev. J. .T. M. Nichols-Roy 

Babu Sanat Kumar Das 

liabii Hirendra Chandra Chakrabaiti . 
iiabu Birendra Lai Das 
llabu Kalleharan Mudii 
Babu (lOpendrulivl Das Chaudliuri 
Babu .Titendia Kumar Pal Chaudhuri 
Babu Chiiatan Moehi 

Mr. Sasanka Mohan Das 

Kumar rramathesh Chandra Barua .. 

Srljut Jlohitu Kumar Chaudhuri 
Sri]nt Bepin Chandra Chose 
Rai Bahadur Raj.mi Kanta Chaudhuii 
Rai Sahib Dahm Chandra Jioara 
Kumar Bhupendra Naraiii Deb . . 

Srijut Biindaban (Jhandra Coswami . . 

Sripit .Tosendia Nath Ooham . 

Snjut Kasi Nath Saikia 

Srijut Mohendra Nath Coham 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta 

Srifut Sarveswar Bania 

The Won'ble Mauluvi Abdul IFamid .. 

Haji Idris All Barlaskar 

Maulavi Abdur Rasidd Chaudhuii 
Mania vl Mima war Ah 
Maulavi Abdur Rohirn Chaudhiiry 

Maulavi Saiyid Abdul Mannan 

Mauiaii Abdul Khalique Chaudbury .. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Mahmud Ah 
Mallla^i Abual Mazid Ziaoshsliains . , 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Mizanar Rahman 

Kban Bahadur Maulavi Nuruddin Ahmed 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Faiznur Ali 
Vacant. 

Vacant. 

Mr. A. .r. Riehaidson 

Mr. >1 . Kmblcu 

Mr F. J Heathcotc 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Bariia . . 


Shillong (General Urban). 


Haiiakandi 

ditto. 

Svihet Sadar 

ditto. 

Sunamganj 

ditto. 

ITabligaiij (North) 

ditto. 

nabiiganj (South) 

ditto. 

South Sylhet 

ditto. 

Karimganj 

ditto. 

Dhubri 

ditto. 

Gaubati 

ditto. 

Goalpara 

ditto. 

Barpata 

ditto. 

Tezpiir 

ditto. 

Mangaldai 

ditto. 

Nowgong 

ditto. 

Sibsauar 

ditto. 

Jorhat 

ditto. 

Golaghat 

ditto. 

Dibrugarh 

ditto. 

North Lakhimpur 

ditto. 

Svihet Sadr (North) (Muharamai 

Cachar 

ditto. 

Svihet Sadr (South) 

ditto. 

Sunamganj 

ditto. 

Habiganj (North) 

ditto. 

Habiean] (Soutii) 

ditto. 

South Sylhet 

ditto. 

Karimganj 

ditto. 

Dhubri 

ditto. 

Goalpara rum South Sal 

• ditto. 


Kararup and Darrang ditto. 
cum Nowgong. 

Sibsagar rwm Lakhirapiir ditto. 
Assam Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Surma Valiev Planting. 

Ditto. 

Commerce end Industry, 


NOMINATED MEMBERS 
Officials. 

J. A Dawson, CM.E. 

E. P. Burke 
Vacant. 


H. G. Deimeliy. 
G. A. Small. 


Non-Offieials. 


Sreejukta Atul Kiishua Bhattacharya, 

Srijut Maheudra Lai Das. 

Kban Sahib Maulavi Muhammad Mashraf. 
Rai Sahib Pyan Mohan Das, 


Rev. Tanuram Saikia representing the labouring 

CiStBSCB • 

Subadar-Major Sardar Bahadur Jangbir Lama, 
o.Bi., I.P.S.M., (representing the inhabitants 
of Backward Tracts). ^ u x 

Khan Bahadur Maujavi Keyamat Ali, Iforhat, 
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Baluchistan. 


13 iliicliistan is an oblong stretch of country I 
occunvlug the extreme we‘'tern corner of the | 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9 476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treatv 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,S45 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brou«ght under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles. The Provinee 
erabiaees an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of whicii enters the Indus on the east and 
the Araiiian Sea on the south wliile on the 
north and west it mjikes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent bv high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre 
vailmg colour of which is a monotonous sight 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raiwd. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
It was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder ot the Baluchistan Province as 
ft now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Cliiefs into a close con- 
federacy. Ill the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 

^ Shoiarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly Irregular and 
, scanty. Shahng. which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 11^ inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 


rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for tlieir livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluch, as anile, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahms dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. I’revioiis to the advent of the 
liritihh, life and propeity were so insecure that 
the culti'^ator was fortunate if lie reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of jicaee and 
seciirltv has been aecoinpcinied hv a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of tbe purely 
cultivating classes. The DTekrau Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly d(“veloping. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the liighlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 108 public schools of 
all kinds with scholars. I'fiere is a dis- 
tinct desire tor education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres ; but on th(‘ whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no ad v.inee in 
the outlying districts. Coal is mined at Sharigh 
and Hamai on the Sind-Piahin Railway and in 
the Bolari Pass. The output of coal In 1929-30 
was 16,959 tone. Chromite is extiactod in the 
Zhob District near Hindnhagh Tlio chrome 
output fell off owing to pooior demand Lime- 
stone is quarried in small quantities. The 
output of chromite during 1929-30 amounted 
to 17,906 tons. 


Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Govcrnor-Ocnoral and 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration aud exercises the functions 
of a High Court as .liidicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as mav be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customaiy lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement ot the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or tlie vindictive pnmshinent 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but Invaluable part in tlie work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
irregular Corps in the Province ; the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagai 
Levy Corps. F undam entail y the Province is not 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds. 
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Agent to the Goiernor-Oeneral and Chief Com- 
missioner m Baluchistan, The Hoii’ble Sir 
Norman Cater, K c.i e , i c.s 
Revenue and Judicial Commissioner ^ B. J 
Gould, c M a., c I E , I c s. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Covemor-Qeneral 
and Chief Commissioner, H Weightman, 
i.c s. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
in the Public Works Department, Brigadier 
C H. HaswelJ, C.I E. 

Assistant Secretarg to the Agent to the Governor- 
General and Chief Commissioner, Major J 
E. Lidierth, M B E, 

Under Secretary and Personal Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missumer, M H. Jones, Esq , i r s 
Politu'al Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta, n J Todd 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Quetta, Captain B Woods Bailor!, i a 
Political Agent in Kalat and Politnal Agent in 
ctiarge of the Bolan Pass and of C hagai Distrui, 
C F Skrine, ICS 

Assistant to the Political Agent in Kalat and of 
Chagai, Caipia\ii 11. L. Buzalgette, i.a. 
Assistant Political Agent, Mekran, Panjgur, 
Captain S. M Khurshid 

Political Agent, Hibi, Q E Squiic, Esq, ics 
Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, Captain V. W 
1). Willoughby, I.A 

Assistant Political Agent and Colonisation Officer, 
Nasirabad >Sub-Dicibion, District iSibi, G C 
S Curtis, ICS 

Political Agent, Loralai, Lt -Colonel R G Ilnide 
Assistant Political Agent, Loialai, H. E. 
Richaidson, Esq , I c.s 

Political Agent, Zhob, Foil, Saiideman, Captain 
de la Farguc, i.a. 

Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, Capt M O. A 
Baig. 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officei, 
Lt -Colonel E. Stevenson, 1 M s 
Civil Surgeon, Quetta, Major 11 Hay, I M s 
Civil Suigeon, Loralai and Sibi, Major J Rodger, 
M 0 , I M S. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands lying m the Bay 
of Bengal. Port Blair, the headquarters ol 
the Administration, is 780 miles trom Caleutta, 
740 miles from Madras, and 860 miles tioin 
Rangoon, with which ports there is regular 
communication by Government chartered 
steamers. 

The total area of the Andaman Islands is 
2,508 square miles and that of the Nicohai 
Islands 635 square miles. Of the former 15 74 
square miles are cleared and partly under 
cultivation, the remammg area being dense 
forest. The population enumerated at the 
Census ot 1931 Mas 29,463 of M'hom 7,631 were 
convicts. The number of convicts on 31st 
March 1932 was 7,672. 


Nicobar Islands, 


Ports — Poit Blair and Jionuigto in the 
Andamans and Car Eicobar and Cainorta in the 
Nicobars. Timber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and their 
products from the Nicobars 

The Islands arc administered by a Chief 
Conimibsioner. A penal settlement M'as es- 
tablished at Port JJlair in J 858 and is the largest 
and most important in India 

Chief Commissioner, J. W Smyth, c I E., i.e.S. 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection ot the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu oi Seiingapatarn, In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernmcnt, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
IS at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
IS styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner whoso headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was created m 1923. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 

Chuf Commissioner , Coorg, The Hon. Lt.-Col. 
C. T. C Plow den, C 1 K 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Mcrwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395 At the close of 
the Pmdanwar Daulat Rao Semdia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
Bntibh. Fifty-five per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being piineipally emploj'ed in th** 
cotton and other industries. The pru c.pal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon, Lt.-Col. G. D* 
Ogilvie, O.S.I., C.I.E. 



Aden 


Aden was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria 
Its acauisition was the outcome ot an outrage 
committed l)y lo<‘al Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew of a liritish Indian huggalow wrecked 
in the nciglibourhood. Negotiations liavmg 
failed to seiaire satisfactory reparation the 
Government ot Bombay dcspatdied a force 
under Major Baillie which captured Aden on 
January 19th, 1839. 


Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long 
and three broad, jutting out to sea mm.h as 
Gibraltar does, having a circumference of about 
15 miles and connected with the mainland by 
a narrow lothmus of flat ground. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old Crater whi<*h constitutes Aden 
is 1,725 feet above sea l<‘vel Bugged spurs, 
with valleys between, radiate from the centre 
to the circumference of the crater. The penin- 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proxicr, 
was obtained by purchase in 1868 and the 
adjoining triut of Shaikh Othnian, 39 square 
miles in extent, was subsequently jiurchased 
when, m 1882, it was found neei^ssary to make 
provision tor an ovcifiowing population 
Attached to Aden is the island of Tcrim, 5 
sipiare miles in (‘\tent, m the Straits ot Bah-el- 
Mandeb at the entrance to the lied Sea. The 
Jvuria Muria islands, which w'eu* aeipiired fiom 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1854, weie attached 
to the Aden llcsidciicy until 1931, when they 
were transleired to the control of the Bntisli 
Ilesideut in the Persian Gulf. 


The whole extent of the Aden Settlement, 
including Aden, Ijittle Aden, Shaikh Othman 
and Pcrim, is approximately 80 siiuart* miles 
The 1931 census showed Aden, with Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and I’crim to have a 
})opulation of 48,338. The population of Perim 
is 1,700 largely dependent on the Coal Depot 
maintained there by a commercial firm. 

The language of the Settlement is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tongues aie spoken 
The pfqiulation is chielly Aiab. I’hc chief 
indiistiies arc salt and iigarette manutacturc 
and dhow building 'The crojis ot the tribal low 
country adjoining are jow'ar, sesamum, a little 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and, a little 
mdlgo In the hills, wheat madder, fruir, 
coffee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
honey are obtained. 'The difficult luoblcin 
of water supply has recently been solved 
An ptesian supply of fresh water has been 
obtained at Sheikh Othman. Early in 1921 
a start was made with a deep bore and sweet 
water was found at a depth ot 1,545 feet Tlie 
artesian flow of water now rises from tins bore 
at 750 gallons per hour. A second bore was 
started in 1928-29 and proved more productive 
than the first. Five more bores have since 
been sunk, but tw'o bores only are in ojiciation 
at present and are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the public and shipping. Bore water 
has practically replaced condensed watei . 


Supply mains for distributing water by pipe 
connections to houses have been laid at Crater 
and several of the private houses have been 
connected to the mains. The question of laying 
a separate water ra ain to 'Tawahi has had the 
preliminary consideration of the Executive 
Committee of the Aden Settlement. Drainage 
systems at Tawahi and Crater have been 
completed. 

Climate — The average temperature of the 
station 18 87 degrees m the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 in January to 98 in June, 
with variations up to 1 02. The lulls between the 
monsoons in May and September are very 
oppressive But Aden is usually free from 
infectious diseases and epidemics, and the 
absence of vegetation, the diyness of the 
soil and the punty of the drinking water consti- 
tute cttieiont safeguards against many maladies 
eomnion to trojiical countries The annual 
rainfall vanes from i inch to 8J inches, with an 
irregular aveiagc of 3 inches. 

Aden Protectorate — The principal Chiefs 
of the Aden hinterland are in protection treaty 
relations with the Biitish Government, and 
their territories and dependencies comprihc 
the Aden Trotei torate. In April 1905 an 
Anglo-'Turlv-sh Boundary Commission signed 
a convention specifying a demarcated frontier 
between the Aden Protectorate and the (then) 
Turkish Yemen, stretching from Shaikh Murad, 
opposite Perim, to the rlvei Bana, some 29 miles 
north-east of Dhala’, and thence north-cast 
to the G-reat Desert (Hub’ al Khali) With 
certain modifications this frontiei has been 
accejited b> the Treaty of SanM signed on 1 1th 
Kebiuary 1934 as the houndary between the 
Aden Pri>tectoiate and the tcriitories of the 
Kinu of the Yemen, who became ruler of 
the torniei 'I’uikish posscssivins in S W. 
’Viabia after the conclusion of the Gieat War. 
'The Aden Protectorate stretches eastwards to 
include the Iladhramaut and the territories of 
the Sultan of Qishn, bordering upon Oman, 
and comprises m all about 24,000 square miles. 

The Sultan of Qishn is also Sultan of Sokotra, 
an inland about 1,382 square miles m extent 
lying off Cape Guardafui on the Affican coast. 
Sokotra is included in the Aden Protectorate 
by virtue of a tieaty between the Sultan and 
the British Government in 1886 its population 
IS said to be about 12,000 mainly pastoial inland, 
and fishing on the coast Tlie Aden Protectorate 
which IS under the control of tlie Hesident and 
CoiuTiiander-m- Chief, Aden, on behalf of the 
Colonial Office, is not directly adnumstered, 
and since the withdrawal of a small British 
Garrison from Dhala’ in 1906 no military posts 
have been maintained in tribal territory. 

Administration. — The administration of 
Aden was formerly directly under the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, but new arrangements cam« 
into operation in 1928 The Imperial Govern- 
ment IS now responsible for the military and 
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i^Utical situation in Aden and the Aden 
Wotectorate. The settlement of Aden itself 
remains under the Government of India. The 
iinancial settlement rc-rjuired by this division 
of authority ^irovidea for the payment by India 
to imperial lievennes ot £25*), 000 a year for three 
years and thence tor ward of £150,000 a year. 
The larger amount is considerably less than the 
annual expenditure falling upon Indian revenues 
under the lormer sy.stem of control. 

The admunstrat-n p control of the Settlement 
of Aden was ti an sf erred fiom the Bombay 
Govermnent on Ist April 1922, when Aden 
was formed into a separate province under the 
direct control of the (rovernment of India. 

The administration is vested in a Chief 
Commissioner vho is also Jiesitlent and Com- 
maiidei-ui-Chief Since the introduction of the 
dual control retened to above, the llesident's 
post is to be lield alternatively by an Officer 
of the Indian Service and ,i member ot the 
Colonial Service The Bistrietot Aden Court 
is the Colonial (5ourt ot Admiralty under Act 
XVJ of 1891, and its procedure as such is regulat- 
ed by the provisions of the ('olonial Courts 
of the Admiralty Act, 3 890 (.52 and 54 Vic. 
Chapter 27). Tlu‘ laws in force in tlie Settlement 
are generally speaking those m toice in India, 
supplemented on certain points by special 
regulations to suit local conditions The 
management ot the port is under the control 
of a Jioard ot Trustees foimed in 1888 The 
princliial luisiness ot the Port Trust in recent 
years has been the deepening of the harbour 
so as to allow vessels of large size to outer and 
leave at all states of the tide The police 
tome, consisting of land, harbour and armed 
police, has been reorganised. 


Chief Commissioner and Resident and 
Commander-in- Chief, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Bernard Kawdon Keilly, K.c.M.a,, 
C.I.E., 0 B.E. 

Officer Commanding British Forces, Group 
Captain C. F A. Portal, d r o., M o 
District and Sessions Judge, 'R.W.ff. Davies, l.O.S. 
Political Secretary, Lieutenant- (’olonel M, C. 
Lake. 

Chairman of the Port Trust and Settlement, 
J V. Al''xaiider, M Inst. O.E. 

Civil Secretary, Captain T. Hickinbothain. 

Civil Administrative Medical Officer, Port 
Health Officer and Medical Officer iic E O, 
Hospital — Licut.-Coloiiel E. S. Phipson, 
PRO, I M.S 

Commandant of Police, R. TI. Ilaslam, JP. 
Government Agent, Perim, C. Davoy. 

The island of Kamaran in the lied Sea about 
200 miles north of Perim was taken by the 
British from the Turks in 1916, and is admini- 
stered by the Government of India through 
a Civil Administrator under the control of the 
Chief Commissioner of Aden. It has an area 
of 22 square miles and a population of about 
2,200. A quarantine station for pilgrims 
travelling to Mecca from the East is maintained 
on the island under the joint control of the 
Government of India and the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies. 

Civil Admvnutrator, Captain O. V. Wickham. 

Under the new Fi'dcral eonstitiitioii for India 
it 18 proposed to separate Aden from India. 


The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre* 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Ccntiol, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
Bolidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on ail matters relating to India. He 
Inherited generally all the powers and duties 
*Whtch were lorme’^Iy vesied either in the Board 
of Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revennes of India. 


The Secretary of State. 

Until the Reform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to give orders to every oflicer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
wentioQS governing these relations should bo 
modified ; only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Ijegislature of India are in agreement. 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of bis Council voting at a meeting 
Is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
years os to the relations of the Secretary of 
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state with hlB Council, and he has fniler powei 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in practica the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council wa? 
reduced bv the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint witlnn those limits. The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 
Parliament, re-appoint a member for another 
five years. Half the Counci* must be persons 
who have served or resided In India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five voars before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £l,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appoint ment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as tlie 
India Office, housed at Whitehall Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made bv the 
Secretary of State in Council, and arc subject to 
the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Oovemment made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total cost now is about £230,000. In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Socretarj ! 
of State IS placed on the Home estimates and 
most of tlie outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions exercised in Whitehall is 
met from British revenues, agency functions 
being still chargeable to Indian revenues, j 
The contribution from the Treasury to India 
Office administrative expenses is about £1 15,000. 

The High Commlssionership. 

The financial readjustment was accom- 
panied by a hlglily important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
m a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. From 
October 1st, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern- 
ment ^ores in England and the Indian Stu- 
dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
tme work of the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
' jV 1 ® a-f?oncy work as the pnvinent of 
Civil leave allon’ances and pensions the recruit- 
9^ technical officers, supervision of I C S. 
and Forest probationers after first appolnt- 
» the making of arrangements for officers 
on deputation or study leave, repatriation 


destitute iaacars, sale ol Oovcrnmvnt ol 
India publications, etc. The stafi of the 
Stores Department is located at the Depot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Koad, Lambeth, 
The High Commifwsioner and the rest oi 
the staff, are at India House, Aldwj-ch, W C. 2, 
built to the design^ ol Sir Herbert Bakei at a 
cost for construction and rqui]'ment of £324,000. 
There could be* no question of adopting a dis- 
tinctly Oriental style for the exterior, bnttht re 
are enough Indian featup s of ornamentation to 
proclaim the E'tstern association of tlie place 
Moicovcrthe Exhibition Hall (tyjueally Indian 
in design) has five windows on two sid< s for 
display spt cimens of the arts, craft and com- 
merce of India. 

Parliament set up In 1920 a Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members of each 
House to keep Parliament In closer touch with 
Indian affairs but the system has not flourished 
m the last few years. 

INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The Ut. Hon. Sir Samuel Hoarc, Bt., a c r.., 
G V s.i , c.M « , M p. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Findlatcr Stowait, K c.B , K.c i e , (' s.i.» 

LTi.P 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 

11 A. Butle- M. r. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

L. D. Wakely, c.B. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Cecil H ICiseh, k.c.t b,, C b. 

S. K. Brown, C.B., c.v.O. 

Council. 

Sir Campbell Bhodes, c.B e. 

Sir Henry Wheeler, K.C.s i , K 0 l.B. 

Sir Denys dc S. Bray, K C.s l., K O.I.E., 0 jj.e 
S ir Henry Strakosch, G b E. 

Sir Beginald 1. U. Glanoy, K C T E , C s I. 

Sii Charles A. Trgart, 0 s.i., o i K , M v 0. 

Sir Atul C. Chatterjee, o,c i e , K 0 S I 
Sir. A. A. L Paisons, k.im.k. 

Sir Abdul, Q.idir. 

Clerk of the Council : S. K. Brown, c b., c v.o. 
Deputy Clerk of the Council : A. Dibdin. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State 
W. D. Croft, 0 I.E. 

Ae^etant PrirMe Secretary : L, W. N. Homan. 
Parliamentary Private Secretary : C. 31 Patix% 

M.p. 

Political A.-P’O. to the Secretary of State: 

Lleut.-Col. W. G. Neale, O.I.E. 

Asst. to ditto: 0. Gruzelier, M.V.O. 

Private Secretary to Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State F. F. Turnbull. 

Private Secretary to Parly, Under- Secretary: 

A. F. 3forley. 
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Heads of Departments. 

SEOaSTABIES. 

Financial : ¥. E. fJrist. 

G. H. Baxter, ^Acting) 

Public and Judicial: B.T Peel, M c , f Acting). 
Mthtari/: Major-Gonoral Sir .1 E. S B. Cole- 
ridge, K 0 B., 0 M.O., D.B 0. 

Personal Assistant . Col. G.L. Pepys, c.B., p.s.O. 
Joint Secretary ’ J. A. Simpaon, ( Acting ). 

Sta^ Officer attached Col, J. C. Maciac, D.S 0. 
Political: J C. Walton, C.B., M.o., P. J. 
Patrick, c s I. 

Economic and Oreiseas. E.J. Turner, O.B.E. 
Services and General and Establishment Officer^ 
E. W.H. Smith, C.I.E. 
lie forms (India) 

Sir Vernon Bawson, k.c.ie. 

Sir Archibald Carter, K.C I.E., C B. 

Reforms * (Burma). 

B. T. Monteath, OVO., 0 B E. 
Accountant-General, Sidney Turner, C.B. e., p.i.a. 

also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Adminiitratars-Qeneral in India, 

Record Department. — Superintendent of Re- 
cords : W. T. Ottowill, m.b.e. 

Auditor. ¥ L. Ball. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Government Director of Indian Radway Corn- 
panics . R. Mowbray. 

Asst, to ditto : W. Gauld, o.b.e. 

Librarian : (Vacant). 

Asit, Librarian : H, N. Randle, d.ph., m.a. 
Sud'-Libranan : J. W. Smallwood, m.a. 

President of Medical Board for the Eramination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Advuer 
to the Secretant of State on Medical matters ; 
MaJ.-Gen Sir J. W. B Megaw, k.c.i.e. 
Members of the Medical Board : Lt -Col. G. Mc.T. 

C. Smith, c M.G., Lt -Col. H. R. Button, o.i.E. 
Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State : 

Sir Hei belt G. Peai-son. 

Asst. Solicitor : F. R. Marten, o.b.e. 

Information Officer : H. MacGregor. 

Ordnance Comtdting Officer: Col. C. E. Vines, 
ll.A. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE 
India House. Aldwych, W. C. 2. 

The High Commissioner : Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra, K c.s.i., k c i.e., o.b b. 

Personal Assistant. V. J. G. Eayres. 

Private Secretary : W. M. Mather, m.b.e. 

Deputy High Commissioner : B. Rama Ran, 
C.I.B. 

Chief Aecounting Officer A. J, C, Edward, f i.a. 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries oi 
India is 1 , 773,108 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 352,837,778 of people — nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. Ihit of this total a very 
larue part is not under British Administration. ^ 
The area cpvcred in the Indian States is 675,267 
stpiare miles with a population of 81,310,845 
'I'he Indian States embrace the widest 
variett of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
It.ijputana, with an area of 13 square miles, i 
xml the Simla Hill States, which are little more i 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, ! 
as large as Italy, with a population of over 
iouneon millions 'I'hey include the inho«ipi- ] 
table n^gioTis of Western Itajputana, Baroda, 
\)art of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in ' 
agrieiiltural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ot the 
globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political ndation with the Government of 
India, tliat it is impossible even to summarise 
tliem. But broadly it may be said that as 
tlic JJnti&h boundaries expanded, the states 
came under tlie mtlucncc of the Government 
and the ruleis were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To tins general policy however there 
w.is, for a buef period, an important departure 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
tile Government introduced what was called 
annexation Uirough lapse. That is to say, 
wh('n tliere was no direct heir, the Governmen< 
consKh'red wlieth(‘r public interests would be i 
scMuicd hv granting the right of adoption 
Througii the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
Bast India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
ment ot itsnileis. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference ot the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward tlio Indian States. In the histor/c 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “We desire no (jxtension of our present 
territorial possessions; and while mc will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
ngJitb to be attempted with impunit'’, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of otheis 
We sliall respect the rights, dignity and iionoui 
of the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our ow’n subjects, 
should enjoj that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
whleti had been '^o long under British admi- 
aistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 


of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sesBions. On many occafcious the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intc'rvene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carrv on the 
administration during a long minority , but 
always with the undeviating inteution of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all s'aiub 
possess th<f right of adoption in default of 
heirs. 


Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States aie thus described by the Impel lal 
! Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
I tion, gained protection against dangers from 
' without and a guarantee that the piotectoi 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to torcign 
' Powers and other Indian States Tiic m- 
' habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
I of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
^ jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from tlie control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be iianded over 
to it by its authorities . they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without tno per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their m- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
iH seriously threatened. I^’inallj they jiarti- 
cipate in all the benefits whidi the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the poits, and the maikcts of British 
India Except in r.ire cases, applied to mari- 
time staUs, they have fieodom ot trade with 
British India altiiough thev levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admit tf'd ta 
most of tlie public offices of the British 
Government. 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into lelations 
with foridgn nation'^ or other states; the 
authority of their rulers lias no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become lor all intents and 
' purposes Bntish subjects. Where foreigi 
I interests arc concerned, the Parami'unt Power 
I must act so that no just cause cf offence is 
' given by its subordinate allie'-. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to rtfer 
to the BritWi every question ot di^i ute witii 
I other states. Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military estabh’-limcnt otlier 
than for yiolice, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their mibuiry 
forces, their equipment and armament are 
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prescribed by the Paxamouiit Power. Although 
old and uuaherrd treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no n ann(‘r ol 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and jiubllc oj inion have 
(indorsed the principle which Lord Canning 
set iorlh in his minute of 1860, that tht 
“Govern merit ol India is not precluded freu* 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten anj 
part of tiio country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor fiorn assuming tomporaiy ebargr 
01 a Native State when there siiall euflicienl 
reason to do so ” 01 this necessity the Gov- 

ernor-General in Council is the sole judge 
snUjOct 10 tiie control of Parliament. Where 
Uie’ Jaw^ ol British India confers jurisdiction 
ovei Unlisli subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territoiy, tliat power is exetcised 
ny tht‘ Biilish courts wdiicii possess it. The 
snl)j<cts ol European Powers and the United 
Slates arc on the same footing. Whore can. 
ronincnts exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion liotli over the cantonment and the civil 
station Is exorcised by tlie suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

'J he powers of tlie British Government are 
BveKiiNed through Political Officers wlio, as 
a rule losido in the states themselves. In the 
larger states the Government is rejiresented 
by a Resident, 111 gioups ol states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Uesulcnts or Political Agents. These Officers 
lorm the sole channel of communication bc- 
tw' ecu the Indian States and the Ooveniment 
ol India and its I'oreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Inoian States. They are expect^id to advise 
and assist tlie Iluliug Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents arc sirnllarlj 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments but m the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent arc usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Coinini-sloncr in whose district they he. 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under ll)e special supervision of the Su- 
premo Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States into 
closer harmony. Special care has been de- 
voted to the education of the sons of linhiig 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
after waids by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmere, Eajkot, Indore and La- 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
quarters are at Delira Dun, imparts military 
^raining to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 
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noble faniilios. The spread of higher educa- 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Universities. In 
these w'ays there has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal. Most of the Indian States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 
burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
the spontaneous offer of military ^assistance 
when war with lliissia ajipcared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the tioops in the Indian 
Army. These were until recently teimcd Imperial 
Service Troops ; but arc now designated 
Indian State J orces : they belong to the States, 
they are oftimed by Indians ; but tliey are 
msnected by a regular cadre of British officers 
unaor tlio general direction of an Inspector- 
General. Their numbers are approximately 
22,000 men ; their armament is the same as that 
ol the Indian Army and they have done good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and m the Great War. Secure In the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their rights and privileges, the Euling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion which was com- 
mon when then ])Osition was less assured, and 
the visits of the Piinco ol Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Pi in cess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion ol the great feudatories 
to the Crown 'I'he improvement in the 
standard ol nntive rule has also permitted the 
Government ot India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Indian States. 'J'he new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Viceroy in a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 
w’hen he said . — 

“Our policy is, with rare exceptions, one of 
non-intcifereiice In the internal affairs of the 
Native States. But in guaranteeing their in- 
ternal mdepondeneo and m undertaking their 
protection against external aggression it natu- 
laliy follow'« that the Impeiial Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the leproaoh 
ot being an indirect instrument of miBrule. 
I'here are also certain matters in which it is 
neccssaiy for the Goveinmcnt of India to 
safeguard the interests ol the community as 
a wdiolo as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railw'ayb, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character. But the 
relationship of the buproinc Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty. The founda- 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum 
of iiiterference with the latter in their own 
affairs. 
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HYDERABAD. 


The Nizam exercise? full sovereignty within 
his dominions, grants titles and has the i»wer 
of life and death over his subjects Before 1919, 
the Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minister, 
but an Exeimtlve Council was established wiiich 
now consists of seven members. A Legislative 
Council consisting of 20 members of whom 12 
are official, 6 iion-official, and 2 extraordinary, 

18 responsible for making laws The adnunis- 
tration is carried on by a regular system of 
depaitments on lines similar to those followed 
in British India. The State is divided into two 
divisions — Telingana and Mahratwara — 15 

districts and 153 Talukas liocal Boards are 
constituted in each District and Taliika The 
State maintains its own currency which consists 
of gold and silver coins and a large note issue 
The rupee, known as the Osmania Sicca, ex- 
changes with the British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of llC-10-8 to 100 Thcie is a 
State postal Service and stamps for internal 
purposes. The Nizam maintains his own army 
consisting of 18,418 troops ot alliaiiksot winch 
11,211 are Irregular, A' 7,207 are Begidai 
troops, which includes 2 battalions for Imperial 
Service 1,033 strong. 

Finance.— Hyderabad State is by far the 
wealtluest of the Indian States, having a revenue 
in Its own currency of about 8^ crores, which is 
approximately the same as that of the Central 
Provinces and Bchar and Orissa and double 
that ot any otlier State. After many vicissi- 
tudes, its llnam es are at present in a prosperous 
condition and it enjoys a large annual surplus 
ot revenue trom which a reserve of 9 crores 
has been built up This is being used partly 
as a Sinking Fund for the redemption debt and 
partly for the development ot the resoiines 
of the State. The Budget estimates for the 
present year show a revenue of 854.79 lakhs 
under service heads and an expeiKiituic ot 
835.85 lakhs, inclusive ot large sums set aside 
for development, famine insurance and di bt 
redemption 'i’he capital expendituic pro- 
gramme provides for an expenditure of 4fi.88 
lakhs which includes 16 .22 lakhs for completion 
ot largo irrigation projects and 19 63 lakhs 
tor open hue w'orks and road motor traospoit. 
The year opened with a cash balance ot 104 64 i 
lakhs which is expected to be about 79 65 I 
lakhs by the end ot the year. Tlie Government ' 
loans stand at 118/8 for long term issues. 

Production and Industry — The principal 
industry ot the State is agriculture, whicli 
maiutams 57 per cent of the population. The 
common system of land tenure is lyotwari 
About 56 per cent, of the total area is directly 
administered by the State. U’he rest consists 
of private estates of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, which eomx>rise about one-tenth of the 
total area of the State, and the estates of the 
Jagirdars and Paigah nobles. The total land 
revenue is over 3 crores. The principal food crops 
are nuilet and rice; the staple money-crops 
is cotton, which is grown extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oil seeds. Hyderabad is 
well known for its Gaorani cotton which is the 


longest stable indigenous cotton in India. The 
total area under cotton exceeds million acres. 
Hyderabad possesses the most southerly of 
the iTKlian coal mines and the whole of Southern 
India IS dependent on it for such coal as is 
transjiortcd by rail. The chief nune is situated 
at Smgarenl, which is not far from Bezwada 
junction on the Calcutta-Madras line. The 
chief manufacturing industry is based on the 
cotton produced in the State There are 4 
largo mills in existence and others are likely 
to be established, while about one-third of the 
clotli worn in the Dominions is produced on 
local hand-looms There are about 391 ginning 
pressing dccortn^ating factories in the cotton 
tracts and also a number of tanneries and flour 
mills, the total number of factories (as defined 
m the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all kinds 
m the State being 419. The Shababad Cement 
Co which has been established at Shahabad on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway line, not far 
from Wadi, siipjilies the whole of Southern India 
witli cement and has at present an annual output 
of 109,450 tons. 

Taxation — Apart from the land revenue 
which, as stated above, brings in about 3 21 
crores, the mam sources ot taxation are excise 
and eustoms The receipts from each are 
estimated for the present year at 170 lakhs 
and 103 lakhs respectively. After these come 
interest on investments (31 lakhs), railways 
(105 lakhs) and Berar rent (29 lakhs). The 
customs revenue is derived from an ad valorem 
duty of 6 per cent, on all imports and 
exports. 

Communications. — One hundred and thirty- 
seven imles ot broad gauge lino from Bombay 
to Madias traverse the State , also 33 miles of 
metre gauge line from Masuhpatain to Marmagoa. 
At Wadi, on this section, the broad gauge system 
of the Nizam's State Railway takes off and run- 
ning east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at Bezwada, a 
total length of 352 miles. From Kazipet, near 
Warangdl on this line, a new link to Bellarshah 
strikes north thus providing the shortest route 
between Madras an«l Delhi. From Secunderabad 
the metre gauge Godaveri Valley railway runs 
iiortli-west for 386 miles to Manmad on the 
mam line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
to Calcutta. A metre gauge line also runs south 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubnagar 
to the border and is now linked up with 
Runiool oil the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway. Branch hues exist from I’urna to 
Hmgoli, Parbhani to Purli-Vaijnath Karipalli to 
Kothagudium and Vikharabad to Bidar, which 
last was extended to Purii-Vaijnath. Thus, with 
branch lines, there are now 805 miles of broad 
gauge and 650 of the metre gauge m the State. 
The Barsi Light Railway owns a short extension 
from Ivurdwadi on the Bombay-Madras line to 
Latnr m Osinaiiabad District. The Nizam's 
Guaranteed State Railway was worked by a 
company until April, 1930, when it was pur- 
chased by the Nizam's Government. The 
road system is being rapidly extended in accor- 
dance with a well-considered piogranime. 
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Education* — The Oamama Umvorhity at Executive Council Kajayau Itaja Sir 
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having been largely increased Mackenzie, c i u 

MYSORE. 

The State of Mysore Is surrounded on all , the eaily ago of 31, and was succeeded hy the 


sides by tlio Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and IJorth Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It has two natural divisions each wil li a 
distinct character of its own — the hill country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valleys and plains (the rnaidan) on the east The 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles includ- 
ing that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and a population ot G,557,3()i of 
whom over 92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada 
is the language of tlie State. 

History. — The ancient liistory of the country 
IS varied and interesting. 'J’raditjon connects , 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the groat Indian epics, the Kama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka’s Empire In 
the third century B C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. I^rorn 
about the third to the eJeventii century A D , 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- , 
western portion by the Pallavas and the j 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas. j 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of j 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out i 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebld. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
empire. At the end of the fouiteeiiTh centiirj | 
Mysore became a.ssuciated with the present 
ruling dynasty At first tiibutary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar m 1565. In the latter part ol the eigh- 
teenth century, the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Hyder All and then his son, Tippu 
Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Senngapatain, 
the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Mahaiaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881, the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid dowm in 
an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
dri Iyer, E.O.S.I., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a state of great prosperity. He died in 1894, at 


' present ruler Ills JligJiness Sri Ivushn.irajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur, o o S.I., Q B E , who was ins- 
I tailed in 1902. in November J913, the Instru- 
' ment of Transfer was replaced by a 'Freaty 
I w'hlch indicates more appropriately the relation 
I subsisting between tlie Hritish Government and 
the State of Mysore. In 1927, Gk* Govcinmcrit 
of India lemittf'd in p'lpetiiitv Us. lOJ laklis 
I of the anmi.il subsidy winch till then had 
stood at Its 35 lakhs 

Administration — The City of Mysore is the 
Caintai of the State, but Bangalore is the 
Administrative headquaiters. Ilia Highness 
tlie Maluirajii is the ultimate authority in the 
State, and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by the Dewan and 
two Members ot Council. The High Court 
consisting of tliree Judges is tlie highest 
Judicial tribunal m tlie State. There arc 
two constitutional Jloiisi's in the State — 
the Kepreaeutative As'sembly and the Legisla- 
j tiveCoiindl The Uepicspptativo Assembly wa« 
established m 1881 by an exoditne order ot 
Government, and ils powers and tuiictions have 
been increased fiom time to tune l*v similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme o-t 
constitutional devclojmioiit^* announced in 
October 192.J,the Bepieseiitative Asseinblv has 
been placed on a staiutoiy basis and given a 
definite place in the ( (/iistitiition l>v the promul- 
gation of the Bepn'seiitatnc Assemlily Itigiil.T,- 
tion, XVllI of 192 5 Tlie fi.'in hise has been 
extended and the disqualillealiou of women on 
the ground of sex, Iroin esi icisiug the right to 
vote and standing as (inuiid.ites for I'leetion 
lias been lemovid The piivilcge for moving 
lesolutioiis on the gcncial jiiimiphs and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters ot 
public admiuistiation has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre" 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating Government The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all pioposalp for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general piinciples of all 
measures of legislation before thor introdui'tion 
into the Legisl.iti\e (k)imeil. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (tf)rmerly Llrthdav Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to bo 
summoned only for Government business. 

The strength of the Legislative (’ouncil has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are oflif lal 
and 30 are non-offieial niembeis The Council 
which exorcised tlie privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of resolutions oil all matters ol public ad- 
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ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the ox- 
offlcio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Jjegislativo Council. 

The Legislative Connell has a Public Accounts 
Coraniittce which examines the audit and 
appropriation reports and brings to the notice 
of the (Council all deviations from the wishes 
ot the uouncil as cxiiressed in its Budget grant. 

Standing Committees — With a view to en- 
large the opportunities of non-official represen- 
tatives of tlic people to influence the everyday 
administration ol the State, three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of members of the Repre- 
seiitatne Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Rail 
way, Llectncal and P. W. J^epaitmcnts, the 
second in connection with Local Self-Covern- 
ment and the Departments of Medicine, Sanita- 
tion and Public Health and the third in connec- 
tion with Finance and Taxation. 

All the important branches of tlie administra- 
tion are controlled hy scpaiate Heads ot Depart- 
ments. J'he combatant strength ot the Militaiv 
Force at the end ot 1930-31 was 2,119 of which 
501 w'crc in the M\8orc Xjancers, 132 in the 
My-jOie Horse, and the remaining 1,510 m the 
Infantry Animal Transport Corps, was 
rcplau'd by the Mechanual Tiaiisport which 
consists of 2 lollies (six wheeler ion les) ami 4 
commeidal loiiies with the necessary stuff 1 
The total annual cost is about 17 lakhs of j 
rupees The cost ot the Police Administration ^ 
during 19.}0-31 was about 19 lakhs. | 

Agriculture — Nearly throe-fourths of the i 
population aie employed in agriculture, and the | 
general system of land tenure is ryotwan. | 
Tile prinei])al food crops aie ragi, rice, jola, | 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
ftbres arc cotton and sun-hemp. Nearly lifty j 
thousand aeies are under mulberry, the silk i 
industry being the most xirofltable in Mysore' 
next to Cold Mining The Dcpaitracnt of Agrl- 1 
culture IS iiopulansing agiicultun* on scientiflc | 
lines by means ot deinonstratioTis, investigations | 
and experiment There aie sevim Government^ 
Agncultiiral Farms at Hebbal, Ikibbur, Marthiir * 
NagcnaJially, Huiisur, M.indva and the coffee ex- 
pcrnmiitul Station at IJalehonniir A live-stock 
section has been organised which has been taking 
necessary steps tor the improvement of hvc-stock. 
A cattl') breeding station has been establifolied 
at Pars athara>anakerc, near Ajjampur m the 
Kadur District, with a sub-station at Bisur. A 
Serum Institute has ]>eeii opened at Bangalore 
for the in.inulacturc of s(*rum and virus for 
inoculation against rinderjicst and otliei 


contagious diseases. There are 63Veterinary Dis- 
pensaries and Hospitals in the State under the 
control ol the Civil Veterinary Department. 

Industries and Commerce. — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 wdth a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
fur starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters 1’hc department has under its 
control the tollowung demonstration factories — 
the Government Soap Factory, Government 
Porcelain Factory and the Central Industrial 
W orkshop The Di^partmeiit has a well-equipped 
staff to undertake the drilling of boreholes for 
meeting the requirements of drinking water 
in the 1 iiral areas. Mysore is the largest pro- 
ducer oi silk m India, and the care and develop- 
ment ot this industry is entrusted to a Dejiart- 
incnt ot Seneultui e in charge of a Superintendent 
siib)e( t to the general contiol of the Director of 
Industries and Commen c Arrangements have 
been made foi the supply of disease-free seed and 
a eeiitial and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good w'ork With a view to demons- 
tiate and impart instructions in the utilisation 
of the high glade silk piodueed in the State, 
Goxernment have lecontly established a silk 
Weaving F.utoiy and Dyeing and Fmishmg 
AVorks at Mvsme. The Sandalwood Oil 
Factory started on an experimental basis is 
now working on a commercial scale. A factory 
is working at Mysore A large plant at a 
cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathi for pur- 
jiosesof manuLicturing charcoal, jiig-iron, dis- 
tilling wood-alcohol, and developing subsidiary 
industries. A new pijic foundry was ojiened 
tliere for the manutacturc of pipes whiih 
aic in gieat demand in several towns in India. 
A steel plant is also pioposed to be installed 
slioitly. The works aic on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
ot the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Geisoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horse-pow’er of electric 
energy A 'Trade Commissioner in London has 
b(‘cn ap])Oinled to look afU'r the interest of 
the trade and industry of tlie State. 

Finances— The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget esti- 
mate for 193.1-34 and budget for 1934-35 were 
as below : — 


Y^'ar 

Receipts. 

Disbursements 

Surplus. 

Deficits. 

1928-29 . 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,74, .j7, 981 

8,74,02,395 

55,586 


1929-80 

3,75,40,314 

3,75,84,720 

5,594 


1930-31 . . 

3,32,35,293 

3,94,29,342 


61,94,049 

] 931 32 

3,37,47,182 

3,56,03,703 


18,56,581 

1932-33 . . 

3,38,27,523 

3,56,15,671 


17,88,148 

1933-34 (Revised) 

3,44,37,000 

3,65,92,000 


21,55,000 

1934—35 (Budget) 

3,03,39,000 

3.62,32,000 

1.07’ 666 
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Hydro-Electric and Irrigation Works. — j Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 
The river Cauvery in its course through the Mysore. The colleges are efficiently equipped 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet ! and organised and there is a training college for 
near the island of Sivasamudram, and this fall men located at Mysore. The Maharani*s 
was harnessed In the year 1902 for the develop- College at Mysore is a College for Women, 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about There are 36 High Schools of which 6 are for 
12,000 H. P. for supplying power mainly to the girls, 326 Middle Schools of which 34 are for 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally girls Provision has been made for teaching 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore, several vocational subjects m general schools 
In course of time, the demand for power witha view to giving a bias to wards the vocations 
increased and with a view to protecting and in order to enable the pupils to take to such 
the existing supply and augmentine the genera* vocations after their High School life. There 
tion of additional power to meet the growing are 12 Training Institutions for training teachers 
demands, the “ Krishnarajasagara Heservoir” m Middle and Primary Schools , 3 of thorn are 
called after the name of the present Maharaja for women. The control over Primary Education 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- has been made over to the Local Bodies under 
voir besides enabling the generation of electric the Elementary Educational Begulation of 1930, 
power up to 46,000 H. P. will also bring under and the Local Jiodies are responsible for making 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated duo provision for extension ot Primary Education 
In an area subject to more or less rontinuoiis in accordance with a definite jirogramme spread 
drought. The new Canal Works were started over 10 years. There are also schools for im- 
In 1927, and the main canal is named the “Jrwin parting instruction in Agricultural, Commercial, 
Canal” after Lord Irwin the then Viceroy. An Engineering and other Technical subjei'ts There 
area of about 9 thousand acres under this Canal were altogether 7,737 schools on .3 1st March 193.3 
has been brought under sugarcane cultivation with a strength of 3,11,371 pupils This gives 
and a Sugar Factory witha (.rushing capacity of one school to every 3 7 square miles of the 
about 600 tons of can c per day has been E&tab- area, and to every 830 persona of the popula- 
llshed near by Arrangements are being made tion. The total expenditure on Eclination was 
to in crease the capacity ot the Factory to about Its. 67,1 7,9.51 yielding nn average of Be 1*0*9 
1,400 tons per day and also to establish a per head of population. 

Distillery. Full advantage is being taken of the /Jemn --Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M Ismail, 
available electric power for small industries and O.I K , o B e. 

the electrification of towns and lift irrigation. Members o the Execv^iv^ Comnl, — Rajaman- 
Education — A separate University tor trapravma Diwan Bahadur K Matthan, B. A , 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916. First Member of Council, 3lr S. P. Jlajagopal- 
Tt Is of the teaching and residential type com- aehari, b.a , b l., St'Cond Mcmb(*r ol rouncil. 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges Resident %n JM]fsore and Clin J Commissioner of 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s Coorg. — The Hon. Licut.-Col. C. T. C. Plowden, 

' and Maharani’s Colleges at Mysore, and three o i.E. 

BARODA. 

The State of Baroda is situated partly in Mannaji Rao and Govmd Rao. The last died in 
Gujerat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided 1800 and was succeeded by Anand Rao. A period 
Into four district blocks • (1) the southern district of politk'al instability ensued which was ended 
of Kavsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory; who established the authority of Anand Rao at 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, in Baroda By a treaty of 1805 between the 
which lies Baroda, the capital city ; (3) to the British Government and Baroda, it was arranged 
north of Ahmedabad, the district of Mehsana ; inter aha tliat the foreign polic.y of the State 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar should be conducted by the British, and that all 
the district of Amreli, formed of scattered tracts differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
of land. The area of the State is 8,1 64 square arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
miles ; the population is 2,443,007 of whom over British during the wars with Bajl Rao Peshwa, 
four-fifths are Hindus. the Pindari hordes and Holkar. But from 1820 

History. — The history of the Baroda State to 1841, when Sayaji Rao TI was Gaikwar, 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal differences arose between the two Governments 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat which were settled by Sir James Carnac, 
took place m 1705. In later expeditions Pilaji Governor of Bombay, in 1841. Ganpat Rao suc- 
G^ekwar, who may he considered as the founder reeded Sayaji Rao 11 in 1847. During his rule 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished the political supervision of Baroda was transfer- 
himself. Songhad was the headquarters tUl red to the Supreme Government. His successor 
1766, After 1723 Pilaji regularly levied tribute Khande Rao, who astjended the gadJ In 1856* 
in Gujerat. His son Damaji finally captured introduced many reforms. He stood by the 
Baroda in 1734, since then It has always been British in the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
in the hands of the Gaikwars ; but Mughal hibbrothcrMalhar Raoinl870. MalharRaowas 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall deposed in 1875 for “ notorious misconduct* 
of Ahmedabad in 1763, after which the country , and ” gross misgovermnent,” but the suggestion 
was divided between t he Gaekwar and the Peshwa. that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the Col. Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed Sayaji Rao HI, a boy of L3 years of age, who 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. i was descended from a distant branch of the 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession In dispute 'family was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded in { 1875 and is the present Maharaja. He was 
turn by his sons Sayaji Rao I, Fattesing Rao, 'invested with full powers inl88X. 
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AdminbtratioD. — An executive council 

consisting of the principal officers of the State 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. A number of de- 
partments have been formed, which are presided 
over by officials corresponding to those in 
British India. The State is divided into five 
Prants each of which is sub-divided into Mahals 
and Peta Mahals of which there are in all 42. 
Attempts have for some years been made to res- 
toie village autonomy, and village panchayats 
have been formed which form part of a scheme for 
local sCh-govcniTuent. There is a Legislative De- 
partment, under a Legal Remembrancer, which 
is responsible for making laws. There is also 
a Legislative Council, consisting of nominated 
and elected members. A High Court at Baroda 
I)os8CHse& jurisdiction over the whole of the 
State and hears all final appeals. From the 
decisions of the High Court appeals lie in certain 
cases, to the Mahaiaja who decides them on the 
advice of the Huzur Nyaya Sabha The State 
Army consists of 5,08G Regular forces and 
3,806 Irregular forces. 

Finance — Jn 1932-33, the total receipts of 
the State ucre Ks 2,70,10,000 and the dishur- 
scmi'iits Rs. 2,04,36,000. The principal Revenue 
heads vicre > — Land Revenue, Rs. 1,22,26,000 , 
Abkari, Rs. 26,0 r, 000, Opium Rs 3,79,000, 
Railway, Rs 21,30,000 ; Interest Rs. 10,63,000 ; 
Tribute fioin other States, Rs 6,36,000. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture and 
jiasturo support 63 per cent ot the people. 
The principal crops are ricc, wheat, gram, castor- 
oil, rapeseed, lioppy, cotton, san-hemp, tobacco, 
sugaicanc, maize and garden crops. The 
greater part of the State is held on ryotwari 
tenure The State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songir, 
and a variety ol other stones which arc little 
worked. There arc 98 industrial or commercial 


I concerns in the State registered under the State 
Companies’ Act. There are four Agricultural 
Banks and 1,147 Co-operative Societies in the 
i Baroda State. 

Communications. — The B. B. & C, I. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants 
and the Rajputana Malwa Railway passes 
through the Mehsana prard. A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants in addition to which the Tapti 
Valley Railway and the Baroda-Qodhra Chord 
line (B. B «k C. I. ) pass through the State. 
The Railw'ays owned by the State are about 
707 67 miles in length. The total mileage of 
metalled and fair weather roads in the State is 
532 and 932 respectively. 

Education.— The Education Department 
contiols 2,510 institutions of different kinds in 
113 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College IS affiliated to the Bombay University, 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is “in a way pledged to the policy of free 
and compulsory primary education.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Eighteen per cent, of the population 
IS returned in the census as literate. Total 
expense on Education is Rs. 36 12 (lakhs) 

Capital City.- -Baroda City with the canton- 
ment lias a population of 112,860. It contains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and offices , and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples. The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 

Ruler — His Highness Farzandi-i-Khas-i* 
Dowlat-i-Englishia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao III 
Caekwar, Sena £has Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
o.cs.i., a.ciE., ILD., Maharaja of Baroda. 

Resident. — Lieut.-Col. J. L. R Weir, c.l.E. 

Dewan . — Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, kt., o.I.E. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 

Kalat is bounded on the Noith by the Chagai 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugtl tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The Kalat State, unlike the other Indian 
St ates, IS a contederacy of partially independent 
eliiefs, whose head is the Khan of Kalat The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the Iligh- 
laiids, Jhalawan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, 
Mckian and Kliaran Tlie Inhabitants are, for 
the most part Muhammadans of the Sunni 
sei t. The urea is 73,278 square miles and the 
population 3,42,101. 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
« subordinate co-operation with the 

Government. There are also agreements 
aiu connection with the construction 

of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
m jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and ttie permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushkl and Nasirabad, 


The Khan is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 
European Officer of the Imperial service. The 
Governor- General’s Agent in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political supervision over the Stare. The revenue 
of the State Is about Rs. 14 5 lakhs, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Its. 3,00,000 per 
annum. The present Khan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Lieut. Mir Ahmad Yar Khan. 
He was born in 1903. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purall river. 
Area 7,132 square miles; population 63,008, 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The estiaiated 
average revenue is about Rs. 3.8 lakhs. The 
ruling chief of Los Bela, known as the Jam, is 
Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, who was born in 
1895. The administrative control of the State 
is exercised by the Hon'ble the Agent to the 
Gover lor General and Chief Commissioner in 
Baluchistan through the Political Agent Kalat. 
i The Jam also employs a Wazir to assist him in 
I the administration of the State. 
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RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a gicat territorial 
circle with a total area of about 133,880 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
chlefship, one estate, and the small Biitish district 
of Ajmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the west 
by Sind, on the north-west by the Tunjab State 
of Rahawalpur, on the noith and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central iep:ion of India in 
an irregular zigzag line Of the Indian States, 
Chiofshipand estate 19 are Rajput, 2 (Bliaratpiir 
and Dholpiir) are Jal , and two (Palanpur and 
Tonk) are Mahoinedan The chief aduiinistiative 
control of the British disti let is vested cx~officto 
in the political officer, who holds the post ot 
Oovernoi-Gonerars Agent for the supervision of 
the relations between the several Indian States 
of Rajputana and the Government of India 
For administrative puiposes they are divided 
into the following groups — Bikaner and Siiohi 
in direct relations with the Agent to the 
Governor-General. Eastern Rajputana Agency 
6 States (Bhaiatpur, Bundi, Bholpur, Jhalawai, 
Karanliand Kotah), Jaipur Rcsid cue v 4 States 
Alwar, (Jaipur, Kishangarh, Tonk, Sliahpura. 
and J^awa Estate); IMewar llosidencv, and South- 
ern Rajimtana States Agency 4 States (Mewai, 
B.ingarpui, Banswara and Pratabgaih and 
the Kushalgarh Chlefship), Western Rajputana 
States Residency , 4 States (Jodhpur, Jaisalinei 
Palanpur and Bantu. 

The Aravalli Hills Intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but unjiroves gradually from 
being a more desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills he higher and 
m Dre fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Communications. — Ttic total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana is3,259rniles,ot which about 
1,000 are the property of the British Government. 
The B. B. &C. I. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of t>e 
Indian Stat*^ railways the most Important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marw-ir 
Juncr.ion to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

A new Railway line from Manli (on the 
Udaipnr-Chitorgarh Railway) to Marwar Junc- 
tion is under construction. 

Inhabitants. — Over 60 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture , 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 6 per 
cent, and commerce for per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Raja'tthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamare, 
Raj puts, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malis and 
Balais. The Rajputs are, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason ot then 


position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Rajimt stocks. 


'J’he xiopulation and area of the States are as 
follows . — 


Name of State 

Area in 
square 

1 miles. 

Population 

in 

1931. 

In direct political relations 
with A 0 a — 

Bikaner 

Sirohi 

23,317 

1,958 

936,218 

216,528 

Mewar Residency and S R 
S. Agency — 

Udaipur 

BanHwaia 

Dungarpur .. 
]*aital)gail» 
KiishaJgaih (Chiet- 
‘•hip) 

12,604 
1 ,606 
1,447 
886 
340 

1,566,010 

226,106 

227,544 

66,539 

3.5,564 

Jaipur Residency — 
Alwai 

Jaipur 

Ivi^hangarh . . 

Tonk 

Sliahpura 

Irfiwa (Estate) 

3,158 

15,579 

858 

1 2,553 

405 
19 

719,751 

2,631,776 

85,774 

317,300 

64,233 

2,790 

Western Rajputana States 
Residencg — 

.Todhjiur 

Jaisalmer 

Pdlaiipui 

Ikinta 

35,016 

1 6,062 
1,769 
347 

2,125,982 

76,255 

264,179 

20,172 

Eastern States Agency — 
Biindi 

Bhaiatpur . . 

Bholpur 

.lhal.iii.ir 

Kaiauli 

Kotah 

2,220 

1,978 

3,221 

810 

1,212 

5,684 

216,722 
486,954 
254,986 
107,894 
140,520 
085 805 


Udaipur State (also called Hewar) was found- 
ed in about 646 A.D. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope ol a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana*s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
I Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It Is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chittorgarh Railway, 697 miles north 
of Bombay. His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Bhupal Singhji Bahadur, O.O.S.I., 
K.c.iE., who succeeded his father the late 
Mahaiana His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, g.o.b.!., 
Q.O.I.B., G.O.V.O., in 1930, is the PremierRuluu 
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Prince of Rajputaua. Tlie icveiuie and < 
expenditure ot the State are now about 
80 1) laklis Its archaiolo^ical remains arc 
numerous, and stone Inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of Rajpntana within the Political Agency of the 
Soutlicin Rajputana States. The area of the 
State IS l,94(i square miles and the population 
2,60,670 souls. It 18 thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of Rajputaua. Banswara with 
Bungarpur originally formed a country known 
as Bagar, whith was, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century until about the yeai 
1520, held by certain Rajput Ruleis of 
the Ghelot or Sishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent fiom an elder branch of the family 
now ruling in Udaipur After the death of 
Maha-Rawal Udai Singhji, the Ruler of JUgai, 
about 1520, his tenitoiy was divided between 
his two sons, Jagrnal Sirighu and Prithvi Rajji. 
and the descendants of the two iamihes aic now 
the lUileis ot BansAvaia and Ihmgaipui 
respectlyoly Wheie the town ot Banswaia now 
stands, theie wms a large Bhil paKoi lolonv 
under a poweiful Bliil ('lindtaiii, named Wasna, 
who was defeated and slam hv Mahaiawal 
.lagrnal Singhji about 15;i() The name ot 
Banswaia is by tradition said to be .i coiiuption 
of Wasuawara oi tlie eouiitrv ot Wasna Otheis 
asseit that the woid means the (ouiitry (waiu) 
ot bamboos (bans) Ideally thiee centuncs 
aftci its toundation by Mahaiawal Jagiual 
Singhji, Maharawal Bijai Singhji anxious to get 
lid of the supiemaiy ot the Mabiattas ottcied 
to become a tributary to the Biitish Government 
In 1818, a dcUuite treaty was made with his 
successor, Maharawal Timed Singhji Banswaia 
has been dcsciihed as the most hcautitul jiortion 
of Rajputana , it looks at its best just aitci the 
laiiis 'I’lie piiiieipal riveis aic tlie Main, the 
Anas, the Eiaii, the Cha]) and the Uaiaii. 

'I’hc present lUileris His Highness Rayan Rai 
Maharaja Dhnaj Maharawalji Sahil) Since 
Sii Piithi Snigliji ihiliadur, K r T b , uho was 
horn on July 15, 1888, and is the 21st in des(ent 
fiom Mahaiawal Jagrnal Singhji Hi.s Highness, 
was educated in the M.iyo College and su( ( coded ' 
his lather in 1914 His Highness is entitled to 
a salute of 15 guim The State is luled by His 
Highness the Maharawalji Sahib Baliadui wnth 
the assistance oi the Diwan and the Home 
JMinister, and the Judicial and the Legislative 
Council, ot whit lithe Hiwaii is the Jhesident and 
the hen apiiaicnt, Mahaiaj Raj Iviimar Sahib 
Shii Chandraveei Singhji Sahil), is Senior 
Membei q’Jie lovTiine ol the State is about 7 
lakhs and the expoiiditui e is abo ut the same. 

Diwan — Mr Nand Lai Baneijee (Actg) 

Home Ministei — Mi Nand Lai Baueijec. 

Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised th(> country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818 
As m other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
w coerce the Bhils. The State rejirescnts the 
uadi^ of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
separate existence from about 
Mie close of the 12th Oentury. Samant Singh, 
iLmg of Chitor, when driven away by Ivirtipal 


of Jalor, fled to Bagar and killed Chowra&irnal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chief is His Higlmess 
Rai Rayan Mahimahcndra Maharajadhiraj 
Maharawal Shri Lakshman Singhji Bahadur born 
on 7th March 1908, succeeded on 15th November 
1918 and assumed charge oi the administration 
on the 16th February 1928. No railway line 
crosses the territory, the nearest railway station, 
Udaipur, being 65 imles distant and Talad on 
Ahmeda bad side, being about 70 miles distant. 
Revenue about 8 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kauthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a ilesceudant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town ot Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Part.ab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Smgh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Sal%in Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States), in lieu of 
Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connexion of the State with the liritish Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
tlien entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a iresh treaty by 
which the Stat^ was taken under protection 
was made in 1818. The tribute to Holkaris paid 
through the Biitisii Government, and in 1904 
was converted to Rs 36,350 British currency. 
The present ruler is His Highness Maharawat 
Ram Singh Bahadur who was born in 1908 and 
succeeded in 1929. The State is governed b> 
the Maharawat with the help of the Dewan, 
and, in judicial matters, of a Committee of 
members styled the Raj Sabha or State Council 
Revenue about 5i lakhs ; expenditure nearly 6^ 
lakhs. The financial administration is under 
the direct supervision of the State. 

Jodhpur State, is the laigest m Rajimtaua 
wikii an area ol ‘5(»,()2l sqiiaie miles and a jiopula- 
lioii ol 2 i millions, ot vihich 8,1 jiei cent, aie 
Hindus, 8 per cent Musihnaus and the rest 
Jams and Aiiimi.sts Tlie greater part of the 
eoinitiy IS an mid region It improves grailnally 
[ lioin a men* ileserl to t oinpai.itiveiy iertilo 
laini as i( pioieeds lioin the West to the East 
The i.untall is stanty and (apinious Theie 
are no peieiiinal livers and the sniqily of siih-boil 
watei IS %ery hunted Tiic only' important 
riv ei is Luui 

The Maliaraja ot Jodhpur is the head of the 
Uathoi (.'lau ot Rajputs and lI.iiius desi eut tiom 
Rama, the deilied king ot Ayodhya, Thi' 
earliest knov\n Ling ol the (dan named Ahhi- 
inaiivn, lived in the JUth lentury, tiom wlueh 
lime their history is ineie.ismgly dear Attei 
the bieakmg up oi then Kingdom at Kaiiauj 
they touuded this State about 1212, and the 
touiidatums ot the Jodhpur <'dv vveie laid by 
Kao Jodha m 1459 He abolished the tax 
levied by Hiis'-mn Shall ot Jaunpiir from Hindu 
pilginns at Ga>a His deseendant was the 
tanioiis Kao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
otthistime having an army ot S0,0()() Kajpnts, 
the Eniperoi Humayun when expelled by Slier 
Shah in 1 542 A It had sought retuge with him 
Kaja Sin Singh, son ot llaja Udai Smgh, in 
lecogmtioii ot his deeds ot valour was iieated 
a “Sawai Raja” with a maiiRab of 5,000 Zat 
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and 3,300 Sowars by the Kiupc'tor Akbar. 
Maharaja .Taswant Siiigh 1, was once a pillar 
of the Indian Empire and a great defender ot 
the Hindus and their temples. He was also a 
patron of learning and wrote books on 
Philosophy, Prosody and other prolound subjects. 
After his demise in 107S A I). Aurangzeb 
conflscated Marwar, and Maharaja iTaswant 
Singh’s posthumous son and .successor Maharaja 
Ajit Singh had to puss 8 years 111 hiding in 
mountains and the subsequent 20 years in 
constant wars with Aurangzob’s army with the 
help of his nobles, chief of whom was the famou.s 
hero Durga Dass, before he ascended the throne 
ot Marw^ar In the time of Maharaja Bijey 
Singh, a later descendant of the same lino, one 
of the richest districts viz , Godwar, was finally 
acquired from Mewar and annexed to Marwar 
in X771 A.D. 'J’he State entered into a treaty 
of alliance with the Jlritish Government in 1818 

The present ruler Lieut Colonel His Highne.ss I 
Baj Bajeshwar Saramad Bajhai Hindusthan 
Maharaja Dhiraj Maharaja Sn Sir Umaid 
Singhji Sahib Bahadur, G C.I E , K C S I , 
K C.V.O., is the head of the Bat hors, and is the 
32nd ruler from Bao Smhaji. His Highness 
was born on 8th July 1903 and is now in the 
Slst year of his age He succeeded his elder 
brother on 3rd October, 1918. Ho was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajniei, and was invested 
with full ruling powers on 27th January 1923 
In October of the same year he was granted the 
rank ot Honorary Captain in the British Army, 
made a Knight Commander ot the Boyal 
Victorian Order in March 1921, was elevated 
to the rank of Honorary Major m June 1923 
and Honorary Lieut-Colonel in August 1933 
Ho was created K.C S I , on Srd June 192.'> 
and Invested with G 0 1 E , on the 1st Januaiy 
1930. His Highness was married m Novembei 
1921, and has four sons and one daughtei, the 
heir-apparent being Maharaj Kumar 8ri Hanvaut 
Singhji Sahib born 011 16<.h June 1923. His 
Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur has 
one younger brother Maharaj Sri Ajit Singhji 
Sahib, and two sisters, the elder ot whom is 
Maharani of Jaipur and the younger the Maharaiii 
of Bewa. 

His Highness is greatly Interested In edu- 
entional, athletic, and progressive institutions 
generally of moaern times both in India and 
abroad, and has always evliibited his sympathy 
with them by liberal donations. An example 
of this IS found in the donation of 3 lakhs made 
by His Highness for founding the Irwin Chair 
of Agriculture at tlie Benares Hindu University 
He 18 a keen sportsman. Polo player and a first 
rate shot. His favourite pastime is pig-stieklng, 
fishing, shooting, photography and air-piloting 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns within 
his own territories and 17 guns elsewhere. 

The administration is carried on with tj:ic 
aid of a State Council composed of His Highness 
the Maharaja Saliib Bahadur as President 
Bao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singhji, M A., LL B 
Judicial Minister, Thakur Madho Singhji, Home 
Minister, Mr. J. B Irwin, H.S.O., M.C., I.C.S . 
Bevenue Minister and Mr. S. G. Edgar, 1 S.E , 
P.W. Minister. Tliere is also an Advisory 
Committee representing the great body of 
Sardars who hold ns much as five sixths of the 
total area, to aid the administration with 


opinion on matteis n Meeting geneial customs 
and usage in tlic country 

The revenue of the State during the year 
1932-33 was Bs. 1,40,15,921 and the expenditure 
Bs. 1,05,08,730. The Jodhpur Baihvay extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Smd) to Luni Jmiction 
and Marwar Junction to Kueliaman Boad with 
its brandies on all sides m the territories of 
the state is the prmcijial railw'ay, wlule the 
B B. C T. Railway inns across a portion of 
the Soutn-eastern bofdei I’he famous marble 
quarries of Makrnna as wtU as the Salt Lake 
at Sambliar are situated 111 Jodhpui territory. 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Bajputaua and covers an aiea ot 10,062 
square miles. The Billers ot Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are tlie direct descendants of 
Sii Krishna Jaisalmci City was founded in 
1156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
! perpetual trlendship with the British (government 
in 1818. In 1^44 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State The population 
according to the census of 1931 is 07,652. The 
picsent Billing rimce is His Highness Maharaia- 
dhiraj Baj Baji’shwai Maharawalji Sii Jawahir 
Singhji Saheli Bahadur, Yadnkiil, Cliaiidrabhal 
Bnkau-ud-Dowla, Mnzafter Jang, Bijaimand, 
K C S.l Bevenue about fom Lakhs 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs olSiroiu are Deora Baj puts, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of J)clhi. The present capital 
of Surohi was built m 1425. The city sulfeied 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the oeprcdations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British i>rotect,ion 
was granted in 1823. The present rulei is His 
Highness Mahaiajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Bam Singh Bahadur, G.C I E., K C S.J. 
The State is ruled by the Maharao with the 
assistance of Ministers and otlier ofiicials. 
Bevenue about I 05 lakhs. 

Jaipur IS the fourth largest State in Bajpu- 
taua. It consistsioi the mostpart of level and 
open country. It was known to the ancients as 
iVlatsya I)csh,and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Muhabharala, 
m whose court, the flvePandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Bliuirat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Bajputs, winch claiiiis descent 
from Kush, son of Bama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Bamayana. 'I'hls dynasty in Eastern Bajpu- 
tana dates as lar back as ninth century A. D. 
DulhaBai,one of its most eaily rulers, made 
Amberthe capital ot the State in 1037 A.D. 
About the end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvi Baj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddm Ghon 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Prithvi Baj had given his sister In 
marriage to him. History of India records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 
imongst whom the following require particular 
mention. Man Singh. 1560-1015 He was a 
victorious general intrepid commandei and 
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tactful administrator, whose fame had spread 
throughout the country During most 
troublous times, he maintained Imperial autho- 
rity in Kabul and was the brilliant character 
of Akbar’s time. Maharajas Sawai Jai Singh II 
^ 70 o— 44) was the first town planner in India. 
He removed the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
so named aftcrhim. During his time, the State 
acquired great power and fame. He was a 
great mathematician and scientist of his age, 
and is famous for his astronomical observa- 
tories which he built at se\ eral important oen- 
tres in India. His court was visited by foreign 
astronomers. Maharaja Sawai Ilam Singh, 
1835-1880. He was one of the most enlightened 
princes in India at that time. He encouraged 
art and learning. He embellished the city 
in various ways and improved the administra- 
tion and material condition of the people 
xMaharaja Sawai Madho Singh II, 1880-1922 
He was a very wise and Intelligent ruler who 
followed in the footsteps of his father. He 
maintained and steadily improved all the 
useful measures initiated by the late Maharaja. 
His administration was characterized by great 
liberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 
on affairs, llis deep religious devotion and 
piety and unrivallrd generosity and genuine 
and active sympathy are well known. His 
staunch loyalty and maintenance of the tradi- 
tions ol bis lioiise raised him iii the estimation 
of the paramount power. He passed away after 
a long reign of 41 years. His late Highness* 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to detail. 
His Higliucss the present Maharaja Sawai Man 
Singh II Baliadur was bom on 2l8t August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion ot the 
Rajawat House of J sard a, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, fiom 
wliom lie has a daugliter and a sou and heir 
{b 22ud October 1931). His second 

mariiage with the daughter of his late 
Higlincps Malnaraja Sliri Sumer Singhji Baiiadur 
of Jodhpui was cclebiated on the 24tli April 1932 
By this marriage he h.is a sou bom in England 
on May 5, 1933 lie studied at the Woolwich 
Military Academy m England and promises to 
bo an ideal luler having given abundant 
evidence already of the keen and sympathetic 
interest he l,akes in all that concerns tlie welfare 
ot his people and mankind m general. 


His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March 
1931. His Highness was appointed Honorary 
laeutcnant m the Indian Army on the 25th 
April, J931,andwas promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the 1st January, 1934. 
In 1 933, His Highness took his Polo Team to 
England, ivhere it achieved exceptional success, 
setting np a record by winning all open touma- 
^ Chief Court of Judicature was 
established in 1921. The army consists of 
Cavalry, Infantry Transport and Artillery. The 
revenue is about one crore and twenty 


According to the Census of 1931 th< 
population of the State is 26,31,775. In ares 
it is lb, 68? square miles. 
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Klshantfarh State is in the centre of &a]- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other, with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 85,744) , 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The Ruling Princes of Ki^angarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kisban Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 
present ruler is His Highness XJmdae Rajhai 
Buland Makan Maharajah Dhiraj Dikshit Yag- 
narain Singh Bahadur. He was bom on the 
26th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
loma Examination. He was married to the 
sister of Raja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915. He went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His Late Highness In 1921. On 
the demise of His Late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1026, he succeeded to the Gadi on the 
24th November 1026. He administers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 9 
lakhs and expenditure 8 lakhs. 

Lawn State, or Chief of Bajputana is 

a separate chief ship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Nanika sect of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Bans- 
jierdeop Simih, w'as born on September 24, 1923 
and succeeded to the chicfship on 31st December 
1929 The chiefship 18 under minority Adminls- 
tiation. Re\enue about Rs. 50,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory In 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Ruler of 
Bundi is the head of the Bara sect of the great 
j clan of Chauhan Rajjmts and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
toUowcd. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindaries and came under Britiedi 
protection in 1818. The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Maharao Raja Shri Ishwari 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur. He was born on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
Salute ol ! 7 guns Heir apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Sbri Bagadnr Singhji. Revenue about 
13 lakhs lldli and 3^ lakhs Kaldar 

Tonk State. — Partly in Rajputana and 
partly in Central India, consists of six Parganas 
separated from one another I'he ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai clan of the Bunerwal 
Afghan tribe The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, 
General of Holkar’s Army from 1798-1806. 
Holkar bestowed grants of land on him in Raj- 
putana an(i Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the present 
State The present Ruler of the State is His 
Highness Said-ud-Daula, Wazir-ul-Mulk Nawab 
Qaflz Sir Muhanqniad Saadat AH Khan Bahadp? 
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Saulat-i-Jaim, 03 (' I E ,\vhoascoiulo<ltlu'Mafina{l [ 
in lOtiO 'I'lif adtninislraijoii is tomhirted by i 
the Nawab in eonsiiltalion with flic ( onin il otfour 
members, n ', (1) Ma^nr J{ ll IJnrnett, o « k , 
Prmeijial (>HI<ial and AiKisei to J]is Jlnrbness, 
Vieo J’residcnt. Srati* Conjidl and Kinaine 
Member, (2) Kliati liali.idni S/. Mohamiuod 
Afidul 1'uwwab J\bnn, Jiouie Meudx'i , (d) Khan 
]tnim()iir Sheikh li.ihini Hakii-'h o n l , Jiiduial 
Member, (4) Khan S.iheb Moliammad Asad 
I’llah Khan, ]{e\enn(‘ Member 

Eevenne Its 2r),S’')2. Expenditure 

I '♦ tb.SlS 

Secretary -M Hannd Unsain, n \ 

Shahpura State.— The ruling family 
belongs to the Secaodia Clan of Ilajputa. The 
State fame into existence about 162}) when 
the Parganah of Phulla was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-i-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur. 
Later on Rata Ran Singhji received the para- 
ganah of Kachhola irom the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Me war State. 

Tlio present Rulci is Rajadhiraj Sn Umaid 
Singhji Jlaliadui. The Slate enjoys pcrina- 
11 out honour ol nine guiissalute 

Bharatpur State. — Consists largely of an 
Immense alluvial plain, watered by the Bau- 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace tlieir 
pedigree to the eleventh contuiy. The family 
derives its name from its old village Slasmi. 
Bharatpur was the flr,4 State in llajputana that 
made ulliuiico with the Hntisli (loveinmciit 
In 1803. It heljied Lord L.ike with .5,000 horse 
in his conquest of Agra and battle of Jjasxvan 
wherein the M.ir.itlia jiower was entirely 
broken and reccivixl 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao llolkar against the British 
Qoverniiient which result(*d m a w'ar. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 iiiidi^r a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in forct\ The Cadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal m 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Shaih. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and os the 
faithful snbj(>cts of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharatpur Im perial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
War except Africa 'J’he following are among 
the most important contributions made by tlie 
State during the great war: (1) reinforcement 
sent to E. Africa for the Imperial Service 
Infantry, 71 4 rank and file, and 64 followers* 

12) reinforcements for the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps, 430 rank and flie and 64 
fdlowcrs ; (3) State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs; (4) State subscriptions to Imperial 
Indian Relief Funds, Soldiers’ Comfort Fund, 


Aeroplane Fleet 1 und. Lord Kitchener’s 
Memotial Fund, St. John’s Ambulance, Serbian 
Relief Fund, and Red Cross, 2 lakhs ; (5) public 
sub'.criptions to various war funds Rs. 26,000 
and (63 public subscriptions to war bonds 
Its. 00,000. Immediately upon their return 
I trora Europe the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
went to the North-West Frontin, and remained 
on active service there during tiie Afghan War. 
The Corps returned to Bharatpur at the con- 
clusion of peace in February 1920. The present 
Ruler is His Highness Shri Maharaja Brijendra 
Sawal Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur 
Jung, who was bom in 1918 and succeeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Kishen Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929. 

Revenue Rs 29,78,000. 

Dholpur State* — The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
.Tats, the adojiied home ot one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took tJio part of the Rajputs in their 
struggles again&t the Emperor’s Ollicers Even- 
tualh the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of liana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of (^w.ilior but lost 
it SIX years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastangs, and the joint 
forces ol the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13tli October 1781 between 
the Jlritish Governiiuuit and ftcindia, it was 
stipulated tiiat so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his tr(‘atv with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with his torniorios The 
possession of Gohad howi'VCT led to disputes 
bi'twoeii the British and Scmdi.i, and m 1805 
the Governor-General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scmdia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Bason, Sepau and Rajakbera to Maharaj liana 
Kirat Singh Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succecdod by his son Maharaj 
liana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
hia grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi Major His 
Highness Rais-nd-I)aula Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Sa- 
rainad Rajhai Hind Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Rana Sir Udai Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, KOSI, K.C.V.O., 
the present ruler, is the second son of Maharaj 
Rana Nehal Singh and was born on the 12th 
February 1893. On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Rana Rani Singh His Highness succeed- 
I ed to the gadi on March 1911. lie was educated 
at the Mayo Colk'ge, Ajmer, where he passed the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes. 
After a short course of training in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913, 

By clan and family the Maharaj Rana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur. His mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Maharaj Ran jit 
Singh of Lahore. His Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badnikha In the 
Jhind State, ’ 
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Karauli State* — A state in Bajputaua under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Kajputana States Agency, lying between 
26* and 27® north latitude and 76® 30'and 77® 30 ' 
east longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Sclndhia's Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur ; and on the north-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur andDholpui* 
The State pays no tribute to Government 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Ruler — His Highness MaharajadhiraJ Maha- 
raja Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul Cliandra 
Bhal, Heir-apparent, Maharaj Kumar Ganesh 
Pal. Dewan — Rao Bahadur Pandit Shanker 
Nath Sharma. 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara section of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the l7th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an olfshoot. Its existence as a 
jeparate State dates from 1626. It came under 
British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
Is n. H. Lieut.-Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Smghji Bahadur, q.c.s.i.,g c.i.e.,g.b e., who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwani- 
bhar Nath, m.a., and Major-General Onkarsingh, 
o.i.E. The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 51 
lakhs , Extienditure 47 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east ot Rajputaua with an 
aiea of 818 squaie miles yielding a rc\cnue ot 
about 8 lakhs of rupees. The lulirig family 
belongs to the Jliala clan of Raipuis 'J’lie 
X)rc‘'Pnt Rulei, Lieutenant Bis Highness 
Mahara] Rana Itaxendia Singhji, sue (ceded to 
the Gadi on l.'Jtli April, 1929 He w^«,s born in 
1900 and eilucatcd at the Mayo ('olh'gc, Ajinei, 
and Oxfoid IJiiiveisity. The heii-a]>paient 
Mahaia] Kumai Viieiidra Singh was born in 
England on 27th September, 1921 Kai Baha- 
dur Dewan Pandit Maiimohaii Lai J1 Langar 
18 the Dewan of the State 

The Bikaner State m point of urea is the 
scventii largest ot all the Indian States and tiie* 
Second luigcst in Rajputna. The population 
of the State is 9,36,218 of whom 77 pci cent- 
are Hindus, 15 per cent. Mahomedans, 4 per cent. 
Sikhs and 3 per c<'nt Jams. 'J’he capital citv 
of Bikaner, with its population including the 
subuibs of 85,927, is the third city in Ra]putaiia. 

The northern poitioii of tlic State consists 
of level loam laud, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating. The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches. The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rati lore clan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1465 A.D by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
jiodliaji. Ruler of Marwar (Jodlijiur), and after 
Mm both the Capital and the State are named. 
Rai Singhji, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 


was “ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene- 
rals ” and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 159;i. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Smghji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognition” of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
iocti-operatc with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tchsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
frori the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil m the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 


The present Ruler, Lieutenant-General His 
Highness Mabarajadhiraj llaj Rajeshwar 
Narendra Shiroinaui Maharajah Sri Ganga 
Smghji Bahadur, O.C.S i , G.C I E , G.C.V.O., 
Q B K , K c u , A 1) r , LL D ., is the 21st of 
a long line of distinguished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship. He 
Avas boin on t)ie 13th October 1880 and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898 He. was awaided the first class ICaisar- 
i-Hiud Medal for the active part he took in re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
lie went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand ot his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and rceeiv(»d the China Me- 
dal and K c I.E. The Slate Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, knowm as ‘ Ganga Risala,’ whose 
sanctioned strength is 465 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion known as Sadul Light Infantry 
619 strong, a Regiment of Cavalry known 
as Dungar Lancois 342 strong, including 
His Highness’ Body Guard, a Battery of 
Artillery (4 guns 2*75), 236 strong, two 

seel ions of Motoi Machine Guns 100 strong and 
Camel Batieiy, 20 stiong and State liand 
35 stiong At outbicak of the Great War m 
1914, Ills Ifigimess iimnediatelv placed the ser- 
vices of himself and his St.ite loices and all the 
resources ot the State at t,he disposal of His Im- 
perial Majeslv the lvmg-Empt‘ror,and the Ganga 
Risala reinfoiced by the Infantry Regiment 
whieli became incorporated in the lUmel Cori)^ 
in the field, rendered very valuable services in 
Egyjit and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for mternai seoiiiity. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active sitvicc m August 1914 
and eiijovs the honour of having fought both in 
Fiance and Egyjit, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having fought for the British Crown 
on three Continents, riz„ Asia, Eurojie and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France. Ills Highness also played 
a very cons[ncU(Us polilieal jiart during the pe- 
liod ol the War when he w^mt twice to Europe 
as the Representative ot the Princes of India, 
once m 1917 to attend the meetings ot the Im- 
Xicrial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatoi los to the treaty 
of Versailles His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the I.eague 
of Nations at Genev’^aand represented the Indian 
States at the Imiierial Conference in 1930. His 
Highness also attended the Indian Round Table 
Conference and the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee beth in 1930 and 1931. 
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His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) urmlst the permanent local salute of the 
State is also 19. His Highness has also bad 
the honour of being elected the first (>han* 
oeilor of the Chamber of Prince*!, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925. 

His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion by a Prime Minister and an Executive 
Council. The post of Prime Minister is held 
by Col. Maharaj Sn Phairun Singhji Bahadur- 
K.O.B.I. A Legislative Assembly was inaugura- 
ted in 1913, and consists of 45 Members, 20 
out of whom are elected Members: it meets 
twice a year. 

The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and the State owns a large Rail- 
way system, the total mileage being 795 85. 
The Government have also under contemplation 
an extension of the Bikaner State J^ilway 
from Sadulimr to llewari and from Bikaner to 
Sind Via Jaisalmer which will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind. 

Hitherto there was practically no irrigation 
in the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall ; but the construction and open- 
ing in 1927 of the Gang Canal taken out from 
the Sutlej River has helped to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which it has 
suffered in the past. 3,37 668 bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale is going on. Even larger expectations are 
held out from the Bhakra Dam Project from 
which it is hoped that the reniiiming level lands 
in the north of the Stat e will be irrigated. 

A coal mine Is worked at Palana, 14 miles 
south from the Capital 

Alwar State Is a hilly tract of land iu the 
East of Raj^utana. The Alwar House is the 
head in India of the Narnku clan wlio are 
descendants of ‘ Kush ', the eldest son of Shii 
Ram in the Solar dynasty. Raja Udai Kaianji 
was the common ancestor of both the Alwai and 
Jaipur Houses. Bar Singh, the eldest son oi 
Udai Karanji of Amber, renounced his right 
of succession in favour of lus younger brothei 
Kar Slnghjl. Har Singhji’shne tounded Jaipur 
while in Bar Singhji’s line 3Iaharaj Pratap 
Singh established the Alwar State. Before his 
death In 1791 Maliaraj Pratap Singh secuied 
possession of large territories. His successor 
•ent a force to co-operate with Lord Lake in the 
War of 1808. An alliance of mutual friendship 
was concluded with the British Government 
in that year. The present Ruler Col His High- 
ness Shri Sewai Maliaraj Raj Rishi Sir Jey 
Singhji Bahadur, G c.s.i , G.c.i K., who is sixth 
In succession from Maliaraj Pratap Singhji was 


born in 1882, succeeded his father Maliaiaj Shri 
Mangal Singhji Dev, Q.c s.i., in 1892 and 
assumed the Ruling powers in 1903. He 
carries on the administration with the assistance 
of 6 Ministers, Members of his Council, and 
departmental Officers. Normal revenue is about 
35 lakhs. His Highness Shil Maharaj Mangal 
Singhi Dev was the first Prince in Rajputana 
to offer help in the defence of the Empire in 
1888. Alwar State stood first in recruiting in 
Rajputana at the time of the Great War. His 
Highness enjoys a salute of 17 gens. The capital 
Alwar is on the B. B & C. 1. Rly. 98 miles west 
of Delhi. 

Palanpur — Palanpur is a fir*.fc class State 
with an area of J,76H square miles and a 
I)opulation of 2,64,179 The lu't revenue of the 
State calculated on the average of the last five 
I years is about 1 1 lacs 

2. The State is under the rule of Major His 
Highness Zubd-tul-Mulk Dewan Mahakban 
Nawab Shn Talay Muboined Khan Bahadur, 
GC.IP, KC.VO., Nawab Salieb ot Palanpui 
Ills Highness is descended twin the TKat/al 
Lohani Pathan, an Afghan triJjc vho ap])eared in 
(Jujarat in the 14th Century The eonni'etion 
of the British Govenimoiit with tin- State dates 
from 1809, in whii h year the Ruler was murder- 
ed by a body of Sindlii Jainadais. A consider- 
able trade iii elotli, wheat, glue, w'ool, hides- 
castor and lape si'cds, sugai and rice is carried 
on m the State. Tlic capital city of Palanpui is 
situated on the B B AO 1 Railway and is the 
junction station ot the J’alaiipiii Deesa 
Raihvay is OAvned by ttie Palaupm State, 
Palanpur IS a \(*i\ old ‘-ettU'inent ot wiiuh men- 
tion was made in the StJi cent my 

Rajputana. 

Aoent to Governor ‘General — The Hon. Lt -Col G. 

D. Ogilvie, C S I , C.J E 
Udaipur. 

Re&tdcwf— Lt.-Col. W. A 1\I Garstin, C’ B E. 
Jaipur. 

Resident — Majoi L E. Baiton 

llASTURN Rajputana States, 

Political Agent — Captain H. M Poulton. 

Western Rajputana States. 

Resident — Lt. Col H. M Bightwitk. 

Southern Rajputana States. 

PolUical Agent— Li ‘Vol A M. Garstm, 

C.B.E. 


CENTBAL INDU AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to , 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of the 
Political Officer who is designated the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India with bead- 
quarters at Indore. As constituted In 1921 — 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency— -it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 


Btindelkhand Agency between 22®-*38' and 
26®-19' North and 78®-10' and 83®“0' East and 
the Western consisting of the Bboyml and Malwa 
Agencies between 21“~22' and 24®-'47' North 
and 74‘*-0' and 78"^-50' East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sections. 
The total area covered is 51,0.'>1 .11 square miles 
and the population (1931) amounts to 6,635,737. 
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The great m^'ority of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 &lute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government: — Indore, Bhopal, 
Bewa, Orchha, Datla, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baoni which are Muhammadan. 
Besides these there are 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Bewa States and the Hirapur and I^algarh 
they Estates are divided Into following groups 
for administrative purposes: — Bhopal Agency, 
12 States and Estates (principal States Bhopal, 
Dewas Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch) ; 
Bundelkhand Agency, 38 States and Estates 
(principal States Orchha and Datia); Malwa 
Agency, 40 States and Estates (principal States 
Dhar, Jaora and Hatlam). The Agency 
may roughly be divided into two natural 
divisions, Central India West comprising 
the former Plateau division with such hilly 
land as lies on this side and Cf*ntral India 
East comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts.** The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras. 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 


The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above : — 



Area in 



Name. 

square 

miles. 

Population. 

Revenue. 




~ l^khs 
lls. 

Indore . . 

9,902 

13,25,089 

124i 

Bhopal 

6,924 

7,29,955 

80 

Hew a . . 

13,000 

15,87,445 

60 

Orchha 

2,080 

3,14,661 

10 

Datia . . 

912 

' 1,58,834 

13| 

Dhar . . 

Dewas, Senior 

1,800 

2,43,430 

17k 

Branch 

Dewas, Junior 

449 

83,321 

Si 

Branch 

419 

70,51 

6 

Samthar 

178 

33,307 

Si 

Jaora . . 

602 

1,00,166 

13 


Gwalior. — The house of S( India tiaces its 
decent to a family of which one branch held 
the hcieditary post of patel in a village near 
Hataia The head of the family received a ; 
patent of rank from Autangzebe. The foimder 
Ihe Gwalior House was itanoji Seiudia who 
held a military rank under the Pesliwa Baji 
Jiao In 1726 the Pcslwa granted deeds to 
Puar, Holkar and Seindia, empowering them 
to levy “Cluiith” and “ Saidesmuklii ” and 
retain half the amount for payment to their 
troops In 1736 llano jl Scindia accompanied 
Baji Hao to Delhi where lie and Miilhai Hao 
Holkai distinguished themselves in military 
exploits. Kanon fixed his headquarters at the 
t>i UjJain, wdiich for the time 
hecame the capital of the Scindia dominions. 
During the time of Mahadji Scindia and Dowlat 


Eao Scindia Gwalior played an Important part 
in shaping the history of India. Despite the 
partial reverse which Mahadji Scindia' s troops 
suffered at the hands of the British in 1780, 
reverses which led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), 
Scindia* s power remained unbroken For the 
first time he was now recognized by the British 
as an independent sovereign and not as a vassal 
of the Peshwa. 

In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While he was indulging ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever which ended his 
remarkable career on 12th February, 1794. 
Himself a military genius, Mahadji Scindia’s 
armies reached the zenith of their glory under 
the disciplined training of the celebrated French 
adventuicr — De Bolgne. Mahadji was suc- 
ceeded by his grand nephew Daulat Bao in 
whose service Perron, a Military Commander of 
great renown, played a leading part. The 
strength of Semdi’as Army was, however, con- 
siderably weakened by the reverses, sustained 
at Ahmcdnagar, Assaye, Asirgarh and Laswarl. 
Daulat Bao Scindia died in 1827. Till his 
death he remained in undisputed possession of 
almost all the teriitory which belonged to liim 
in 1805. 

Daulat Bao was succeeded by Jankojl Bao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
j with tlie result tliat it came into collision with 
I the British foices atMaharajpooreand Pannihar. 

Jankojl Bav w^as succeeded by Jiajl Bao 
whose adherence to the British cause during 
the daik days of Mutiny, when his own troops 
deserted him, was unshakable. In 1861 he 
was created a Knight Grand Commander of the 
Most lilxalted Order of tlie Star of India and in 
1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress 
Subsequently he received other titles and 
enteicd into tieaties of mutual exchange of 
territories with the British Government. He 
died on the 20th Juno 1886 and was succeeded 
by his son JLaeutenant* General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Madho llao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, 
G C.V.O , G 0 S I., G.B B., ADC, to the King. 
He succeeded in 1886 and obtained powers m 
1894. In 1901 he went to China duiing the 
war ; he held the rank of honorary Lieutenant- 
General of the liiitish Army and the honorary 
degrees of LL.J)., Cambridge, and D C L , Oxon. 
He was also a Donat of the Order of St. John 
of Jeiusalcm in England He died in June 
1925 and was succeeded' by his son H. H. 
Jeewnii Bao Seindia. During His Highness* 
minority the administration of the State Is 
being conducted by a Council of Begenoy. 

The Buler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns. Tlie State is in direct relations with the 
Government of India 

The State has an aiea of 26.367 Sq. miles and 
population 3.5,23,070 according to the Census 
of 1931. Its aveiage lainfallis from 25 to 36 
inches. The aveiage revenue is Bs. 2,41,79,000 
and average exiienditure Bs. 2,06,50,000. 

The State has a Police force of 13,613 and 
Indian State Forces Cavalry 1,560 Infantry 
and Artillery, besides Begular and Irregular 
troops. 
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There is a well equipped State workshop in 
Lashkar, the capital of tlie State ; tiicre are 
electric Press, electric Power House, Leather 
Factory, Tannery and Pottery Works 'J’here 
are some uood cotton mills in Lashkar and 
Ujjaln. Tlie State has its own Lij^ht Jtailwav 
and its own Postal system aicoidniK to Postal 
Convention 'J’hc (I 1 P Jt.iilwav traverses 
through a major poition ot the State teint-oiies 
Indore — The foundi'r ol the House of thi 
Holkar of Indore was Malhar llao Holkar, 
born in lO'Jd. Ills aoUlu'rly qualities brought 
him to the fiont under Uk' ]*('s]iwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests. When the Maratha iiowcr was 
weakened at tlic battle of P.inipat In 1761, 
Malhar llao had acquired teriitories stretching 
from the Deccan to the (Sangi's as a reward for 
his career as a Military Oommandm He was 
succeeded liy his grandson On his death 
without issue his mother Ahilya Bai liecame the 
Ruler and her administration is still looked upon 
with admiration and reverence as that ot a 
model ruler She was succeeded by Tukoji 
Holkar who had been associated witli her to 
carry the Military Administration and had in 
course of it distinguished himself in various 
battles. Tukoji was succeeded )»y JCashirao, 
who was supjilauted by Yeshwant Rao, his 
step-brother, a jx'rsou of remarkable daring 
strategy as exhibited in a mini her ot cngagi'- 
raents in which he ha d taken part Tlie brilliant 
success ho obtained at th(' battle ot Poona 
against the combined armies ot Pcsliwa and 
Scindia made him a dietatoi ol Poona tor some 
time and li(‘ deeian'ii iii eoiise((uenee the inde- 
peiuionce of Holkar Stale. Dnnng 1804-5 he 
had a protracted war with the Ihitish, ( losed by 
a Tri'aty whidi recognised lh»> mdopondeni e 
of Holkar State with praetiealh no diminution 
of its teriitoiies and rights Yeshwant llao 
showed signs ot insanity tioni JHOH onwaids 
and suecumbed to that malady in 1811, when 
he was suc( ceded by Ins minoi son M.ilhni Rao 
II. During th(> Regency winch followed, the 
juiwer ol the State was wi'.ikened by vaiions 
causes, the most important of whnli was the 
refractory conduct ol the Military t'.ominaiideis 
On the outbreak ot tlie war betw'ccn the Kiiglish 
and the Pe&liwa in 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, with a part ol tlie anuy, re belied against 
the autiioritv of the State and were disposed 
to bctriciid the Peshwa, while tlie regent inothei 
and her ministers were for friendship witli tlu' 
British. There was a battle between the Britisli 
Army and this refractory portion of the Holkai 
Army which culminated in the latter’s d(‘f<*at 
Holkar had to come to terms and to cede exten- 
sive territories and jiglits ovi’r tlie I’niput 
Princes to the iiiitish, but the internal 
sovereignty remained unalfectcd 'J’he Treaty 
of 1818 which cmhodied these provisions still 
regulates tlie relations between the British 
OoverumoTit and the State. 

Malhai Rao died a premature death in 
Then followed the weak administration of Han 
Rao and his son. In 1844 Tukoji Rao It ascen- 
ded the Tlirotie , but as he was a minor the 
administration w’as earned on by a Regency 
under Sir Robert Hamilton, the Resident as 
its Adviser. The prosperity of tlie State n'vived 
a great deal during this administration and the 
progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1852. It was interrupted 


by tile out-!)icak of thr* Mutiny m 1857 in British 
India This wave of disalh'ction did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched The 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, howeicr, staunch to the Jlritish 
and gave cvci*y possibk' assistance to the British 
aiithoiiiies at Indore, Mhow and other places 
which was recognised by the British Govern- 
ment The Maharaja died m 1886 after having 
effected vaiioiis reforms in the admiiiisiratiou 
and raised the position ol Ihe State to a high 
degree ot piosp(Milv and lionoiir He was 
succeeded by Shnaii Rao who nogned tor Ki 
years and will be sfiei mHv n'menibered for his 
iMUielieeiit measures in rnaftirs of iMlneation, 
sanitation, medical lelif I and abolition of transit 
duties. Tiiko)ii Rao HI siieoeeded m 1903 
W'hilc yet a minoi 'I'lie Ib'geney Adnunisfia- 
iion was eoMlniU('il fill 1911 and it elEeeted a 
iiumbei of reioims in ail the branehi'S ot adminis- 
tration The polu V ot the Jlc'genej^ was main- 
tained by th(‘ JM.iliaraja With his assum]>tion 
ol powers the State advained in education in 
general, meindmg ttniale edination, lounneree 
and indii^tiial di \elo))nu‘nts, niuiiuapal iianclnse 
and oth(‘i lepresontativo institutions This 
prosperity was s|v(iallv lellt (ti'd in tlu' Jndore 
Gity, the population ot wdiieli lose by 49 per 
cent 

DuiJiig tlie war of 1914 flu StaL placed all 
its re,soure(‘S at the disposal ol the Biitish 
Government Its tioojis took part inthe various 
tluaties ol war and the lontnbiitiou ot the 
State tow.iids the w'.ir and eharilalih funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subseiipl ions to the 
War Loans amounted tu Rs 82 hikhs, while 
the eontribution lioiii th(' Indore penpk' amoun- 
ted to over one cioie. ’I'lns assislaine leimvcd 
the leeogmtion of the Biitish GoKinnicnt. 

IJib Highness Alaliaiaia 'J’nkoji Rao III 
abdieat<*d in taxoiji oi Ins son 'J'hc juesent 
Maluiaia, Yeshw.nil Rao Holkar, W'as born on 
(>tli Septembei 1908 Ilc' icaeived his ediK .ition 
III England dining 1920-2 > and again at (’hiist 
Ghirn h College, Oxtojd, fioni 1929 till his i (din n 
111 1SI29 H(‘ nuiiKd a daughlei of the Jumoi 

Chief of Kagal (Kolhapui) in Pebiuaiv 1924. 
His ediieation.il lanei at Gxtoid in England 
having come to .in end, Ik ndurned to India 
arriving at Indoie on th(‘ I2tli Movemboi 1929, 
and i(‘eom'(l admnnstiatne tiaming with 
Mr C IT W'llls, c’ I Ji , I e s He assumed full 
Ruling Powers on flu 9Ui Ma\ 1930 

The area of the St.ili' is !),002 square' inih'S 
witli a rcveniK' ol about one ( loie and thiity- 
cight lakhs Aeeoiding to the Census of 1031 
the population ot tlu' Stalt' is aliout 1,325,000, 
showing .111 iinieasi of H r, jun cent, over the 
tiensus liguies ot 1921 

ITieic an' two fiist glade Colleges m the Cit.y, 
oiK^ is niaiataiju'd by the Slate and teaches 
upto M.A and Id. li , the othei is establisln-d 
by till' Canadian Mission and teaelios up to 
iM Ill Pinlosopln The State has si\ Hwtli 
Sihools, 1 .Sanskiit College .uul 520 other 
educational and 70 medji ,al institiitioiis An 
Institute ol Pkiiit Indiisti y for the im])rovemeiit 
ol cotton IS loe.itod at Indore It Ims also 9 
spinuing and weaving mills 

The strength ot the State Aimy is about 3,000 
Ihe State is tr.iv('is('d by tlu' Holkar State 
Railway, tiu' piincipal station ot wliieh is Indore, 
the B. B. & C. 1. Railway and the TJ B, Section 
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of the G. I. Itailway. liosKh'H the tiunk 
roads, tJiorc arc 091 miles of roads constructed 
and niaintainod by the State The reforms 
introdiKcd recent ly arc the establishment ot 
State Savrngs fianks, a scheme of Lrle Insurance 
ot St.iti' olluials, ('stal)hshmcnt of a Ji(‘i;rslatrvc 
Committee fonsi'vtmjr of seven elected lueinlrers 
out ot a total ot nine memheis, introduction ol a 
^ehemo ot Compulsory I'ninaiy Jildiication rn 
ihe City ol Indore, rneasur(‘S for the expansion 
ot etlueation ni the motnssil a sdienie lor 
the formation of the Holkar Stale Eveciitne 
Service, a sdioine of water snpiily and inaiii 
(IrajiniKe m tlie Indore Cjt\, laisinu ot the 
ni n 1 i.ijrea bit aye of bov s and furls to IS yc'irs 
and 14 \eais respei tively, and the passing ot 
the Tndoie Kiikla Ait and tlie IVlaiiiagc 
(‘\l)(*n'-(‘^ ConlroIliTif; A( 1 foi ( out rolling e\i>eu- 
(htiiK on hineial ( ( lemonies and rnaniaiiis 
'J'he Chief rmpoils ai(‘ doth, rnadiinery, 
siifiar salt and keiosenc oil 'the total imports 
in amounted to Rs 1 />5, t3,29 i. 

The duel exiimts are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and ('('leals ‘('Ik' tot.il ('\poit s m 1 932-3 > .iinoiint- 
(’(1 to Its .’it), s 1,909 e\diiM\e ot the exported 
jiiodiice ol the Ginrunt; and l^n'ssimi lactories 
Cloth manut.ietnred .it the lotal mills rs valmal 
at ovi'i two (Idles .iird th( local trade rn wheat 
i&estinia<('(l at oiu' eioie. 

fVitloii e\ej‘'e duty. it 3] per ei nt r/d w/mm 
lias hemi abohshi d iiom 1st tlav 1920 and an 
industual tax is lev led on the ( otton mills liom 
the same date. 


Bhopal - -'I’be ]'iin( ipal Moliamiii.idan State 
in Cenli.il Jmli.i lanks ne\< in mipoifamc* to 
ll\al( rab.nl amoiijf the MMhainm.ul.ui Stati's ot 
India 'I’Ik' luhnif taniilv was tomided by 
S.ird.n Dost aMolianimnd Kb, in Jnler-.Tnnii a 
Tii.ih ‘\f'j;han who ,ittn havin'^ scmvcmI with 
disfiiulion jM tin .nmv ol ilie t.miieioi \nr.iim- 
/eb, obtained the poiomin ol lb i.isia in 1709 
Midi the disiijtearafioii ol tlie Modial Miniuie 
bhopal State (le\ eloped into an indepembmt 
State In tlie eatlv pait ot the I9rh ( entnrv 
the Nawab sincesslnlly withstood the inro.nls 
olSnndi.i and l»lions]a,aiul by the .it 9 <*einent ot 
ISI7 JShopal (imh'ilook to .issist tli<> Diitish 
^dh a (ontnmimt toiK’andto co-o])('iate au.unsi 
tlie I’nid.ni b.iiids InlslSa peim.uient treaty 
siK (('(’(!( (I the .mi( I'liKUit ot IS17 


Tlie piesent inler of the Slate IDs Jlmhnes 
sitaiidei S.mlat Aawah 1 It ikhai ul-Mulk A»o 
Jianiniad Jl.nniduilah Khan, Jlahadnr o (’ s i 
^ ^ his motln'T 

-ri(*r Jate Iliuhm'ss Anwab Sultan .l.ihan Heji.nii 
on liei abdu.dion in TVbn , 1 9L9, He h.n 
pievionslv .idivclv paitc ']>.il<'d in the .idiiiis 
ti.ifioji ot tile sta<e tor ne.iily ten >earH a 
niel Sedet.irv n,,,! alterwaids as Wemhei to 
imam earn! Law and.Juslne 
IDs Hmlinss js the head ot the Goveinmeni 
fl r an il\e( lit IV e < 'onm iDoiisistnis 

I (1 live iNiembeis .ind one S('eletar^^ whose namei 
I ar(‘ "iv(‘u below - - 

I T '^'‘*bes Ferjojsfm iDer cip 

{'onm il.ind Member 

|Ile\iinj( .indlublu Works l)e])artments 
lllfin l r ’ . Nuiain Itisaivii. 1! A 


I9I 

AlirnaTlnhat, * Motaniad-ns-Sultan, Nasiru- 
Miilk, Sir Syed faakat All, Kt,, M.A., ItLB,, 
jdemhei , Roubkan-Khas 

Alimaitahat. Lieiii -Colonel 11 de N. Luca , 
Member, Army ])(‘paitinent. 

Alnnartabat. ILifiiil-Qadi, ZiaiiMJlooin, Mufti 
iMoliaiiini.ul Aiiw'ariil Jiaq , A!.\ , M f , Member, 
State CoiiiK i] 

Se<u’i(itij — Mimdir Hasan Mohammad Hayat, 
« \ 

'Flic 7*oliti(al Depart nnmt is under TTis Hlfib- 
iiess’ direct (ontrol.thc secretary hciiift Musbii ul- 
Mulk Ali-Qadr, Ka/iAIi FDiidcr \l)b,isi 

The vvoik (»f letiisJatioii with the rmht of 
discnssiim tlie hiidftet moviin? resolutions and 
interpellations res«s with a lepresentativ’c Lcfjis- 
native Conm il inainrii rated in n»27 The 
ia>iiatiran s\stcm in w'hich the cultivator liolds 
his laud diicd trom troviTiiincul has lately 
been iulroehuc<l The State lores! s are exten- 
sive ami valuable, and the .arable aiea which 
( oiupri=5cs more 1 h.iii tvvo-tiurds ot the total 
(oiisis^s mostly ot flood sod piodudliu ('ottou, 
wheat olhci d'lcals, sinrar-iam* and tobacco. 
The State (outains many riunains 0 + meat 
ai< liaeoloeK.il interest Incliidum the bmions 
Sam hi Toiies which date trom the 2nd (entiiry 
r» C and wlmb w'cri resoited under the direction 
to Sii John Marshall S.nichi Station on the' 
G 1 1* mam line to Delhi adjoins the Topes 

■Vinonu othei troops, the Slate niainiaiiis 
one lull sDciiftth Ddantry battalion Tbe 
e.ipilal lihopal City, beautifully situatt'd on the 
iiojtlie'rn bank ot an extensive' lake' rs tlie 
liimtion loi the lUiopai-rjiain Section of the 
lax'at Jiidiaii IVninsiila Kailway 

Rewa — is the larires* State in CemDal India 
\'-.enc V with an .nexiofl bOOOsciuareTnile'sand .i 
population ot I 1)87,445(19,11) The IDile is aie 
Dauhed H.ipmls close (mdc'd trom the i.nuouR 
Solanki cl.in wliuh rnU'd ovei (liijiat Iroin 
the l(»1h lo 1 till Cc'iitiiiy DiiJinu the mutiny 
tlic' Duibai lemh'Ted luentorioiis sc'rvices to 
the Clown toi which vaijoiis p.-uftanas whicli had 
been sc./cd by M.irathas were r("-oitcd to the 
Mahaiaja Tlie piesent rnlei is His Hifihiuss 
liandhvc'sliM.ihar.ija SirGiiIab Smyliji JbihaduT, 
o (■ 1 ] I' (’ s 1 , wlio was horn 111 191)5 IDs 
Hmbnc^- was manual m J 5)1 9 to the sisIct of the 
iM.iharaj i ol .Jodhpur I'pon the dexith ot his 
t.itheu, it -Col Sir Venkat Jtamaii Sirifrhji 
I5aludur, (! (■ s T on 3()th Oetobei 1918, Hih 
H mlmess Handhvesh MaJiaraja Sii Gniab Siimli 
Hiihadnr siicc ccmU'cI to tlie Gadi on 31 si October 
as ,i minor. Durum tlie period ol inmonty, the 
St. lie was administeied by (Council ot Keftcufy 
with IDs JD'ilniess Mahaiaja Col Sajan Siiifth 
Baliacliir,_iv o s i . k c v 0 . \ i> c., of IDrtlain as 
Keateiit His Hmlmess Maharaja Sit Giilab 
Sinfih U.ihadiir .ittamecl majority in 19J2 and 
was invested wiOi lull ruhim powers by His 
Kxccllency the Viceroy The Maharaja exereises 
tull sovercifrnty within his State and the 
ndinjuiBt.ration is now (arriccl on by limi with 
the liclp ot a State Council of whicli IDs Hi<!;hncss 
hhiiaeU is jircddent IDs Hn?hness is very 
much inteiestc'd 111 all round prof:re«s of the 
St.ite He takes a keen rnterest hi adniim.stra- 
tion and dov'elopment of a'jfricnituio and 
miiiera] resources He has opened extensive 
tracts by const urctioii of roads and bridges 
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throughout the State A State — 3iauk of 
Baghelkhand, has recently been instituted, 
which has its branches all over the State His 
Highness is a keen sportsman and tlic mimber of 
tigers bagged by biin totals about 500 His 
Highness has got!, souandbeir named Sn Yuvraj 
Maharaj Kumar Martaiid Singh Ji born on 15th 
March 1925. 

His Highness’ second nuirnage with the 
daughter of H II. the Maharaja of Kishimg.irh 
was pcrfonncd on the 1 8th February 1925. 

Dhar. — This State, in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from the old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capita? of the Paimar Kajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present llulers of 
Dhar — Puar Marathas — claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Kuler of Dhar, Anand Kao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty of 1819. 
Lt.-Golonel H. H. the Maharaja Sir Udaji Kao 
Puar Snhib Bahadur. K c s i , k c v.o., 
K B.E , died on 30th July 1926. Theie are 13 
Feudatories and 9 Bhumias of whom 13 hold a 
guarantee from theBiitish Ooverninciit The 
population of the State according to the latest 
Census figure is 243,521 and the average Income 
and Expenditure are about 17 and 16 laWis 
respectively. 

The present lluler, His Highness the Maharaja 
Anand Kao Puar Saheh Bahadur being minor, 
the Government of State is carried on by a 
Council. Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar is Dewan 
and President of the Council of Administration. 


Sahib, Military Secretary (Military); Sahibzada 
Mir Nasiniddin Ahmed Sahib, Secretary, 
Public Health Department; Major P. F. 
Korbury, » s.o , i.a. (Private Secretary) : 
Mr Sorajnr KehJim Khan, Bar-at-Law, Judical 
Secretary and Judge: ("hief Court (LawA.Tustico); 
Mirza Mohammad Aslam Beg, Kevenue Secre- 
tary ; Seth Govindriimji (Finance). 

A Chief Court with a Chief Justice and two 
Puisne Judges has also been established. 

The soil of the State is among tlio richest in 
Malwa being mainly of ilic best black variety 
bearing excellent ejops of w-bcat, cotton, and 
jioppy The avciagii annual revenue is 
Us. ] 2,00,000 

Rutlam — Is the premier Kaj put State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square 
miles, including that of the Jugir of Kheru in the 
Kiishalgarh Chiefship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Kutlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Kaja Ratansinghji, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers The present Ruler of Butlam is Colonel 
Uis Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 

K.c 8.I., K.c V 0 ., A.D.C. toH. R. H the Prince 
of Wales who was born in 1 880, and educated at 
Daly Colh'ge, Indore, received inilitarv training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with lull 
powers in 1898. His Highness served in 
th" war m France and Egypt from 1915 to 1918, 
was mentioned in despatches and received 
the Croix d’Olficiers do Legion d’Honneur. 
Salute * 13 guns, local 15 guns, 

Dewan — Bao Baluidur Devshanker J. Dave, 
Aihoeato. 


The famous and the ancient hill fort of Mandul 
the capital of several ancient and metlieval 
Kingdoms, with its beautitiil mausoleums, 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep 
dales is situated in the State at a distance of 
24 miles from the city of Dhar. 

Jaora State — Tiiis State is the only Treaty 
State in the Malwa Political Agency covering 
an area of about ool S(juare miles with a total 
population of 100,204, and has its headquarteis 
at Jaora town. The Chiefs of Jaora claim 
decent from Abdul Majid Khan, an Afghan of 
the Tajik Khel from Swat. The first Kawab 
was Abdul Ghafoor khan who obtained the 
State about the year 1808. The present Chief 
is Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness Fakhrud- 
Daulah Hawaii Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Saheb Bahadur, Saulat-e-Jang, k o i.E , 
who was born in 1883 His Highness is an 
Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel in the Indian 
Army. 

In the administration of the State His 
Highness is assisted by a Council constituted as 
under. 

President : — His Highness the Hawab Sahib 
Bahadur. Vice President dt Chief Seerstary — 
Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad Serfraz 
All Khan. Secretary, — Mr. Nasrat Mohammad 
Khan, M.A., LI, B. (Alig) Members • — Nawabzada 
Mohammad Hasir Ali Khan Sahib (Revenue), 
3|ohamipad Ah W\im 


Datia State. — The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. Tlie territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
In 1626, tins was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors. Tlie present 
Ruler Major Ills Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, G c I.E. (1932), 
K c SI , 1918, who was boininl886andsucceeded 
in 1907, mariied 1 902, enjoys a salute of 16 guns, 
lie placed all his rosourcch and his personal 
services at the disposal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment during the Great War and established a 
War Hospital at Datia. He is a progressive 
Ruler and has created a Legislative Council and 
intioduced many useful and important reforms in 
his State. He is a Vice-President of St. John 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
Society and has recently offered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue of 
liOrd Reading, the late Viceroy. He has built 
a hospital m the city named after Mrs Heale and 
to advance female education he has built a 
girls’ school named after Lady Willingdon 
His Highness is a tamous big game shot and 
has shot more than 156 tigers. 

Orchha State. — The rulers of this State are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 A.D . It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812. His Highness Sh 
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’ratap Singh, a o.s i., O.o.i.E., died in Maich 
930 and has been succeeded by his grandson 
Elis Highness Sawai Mahendra Maharaja Vir 
3ingh Dev Bahadur, the present ruler. The 
'uler of the State has the hereditary titles of 
Uis Highness Saramad-i-B.ajahai-Bundelkhand 
IMtaharaja Mahendra Sawai Bahadur. The State 
Ims a population of about 315,000 and an area 
of 2,080 square miles. The capital is Tikamgarh, 

56 miles from Lalitpur Station, on the G I.P. 
Railway. Orchha, the old carital, has fallen 
;nto decay but is a place of interest on account 

SIKKIM. 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east j 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
ol Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 

The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs j 
cast and west, forms the boundary between | 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 

On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinchmjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of Sm- 
galila, leaves the mam chain at the Dongkya La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 

The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On tiie out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the , 

\ Raja granted the site of Darjetding to the British 1 


I Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
^|190 miles east and west along the southern 
tslopcs of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
ladjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
iBengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
biles .and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
fend Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
■Che country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
ttek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Kibetan soldiers about the middle of the sevon- 
feeenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
■ommeiiced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
Bie principality of Cooch Behar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
■kids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
Bhe Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
WfOBsly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
■wrrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
Bturn the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
|wnexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
^K65 , by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
The State formerly reC3iv‘'d an allowance 
half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
^Bent m consideration of the cession in 1865 
■K some areas on the southern borders. This 
Glowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
Guded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
Gese Goyemment bound itself to be guided by 
Ge advice of the British Government in regard 


of its magnificent bulldinss of which the finest 
were erected by Maharaja Bir Singh Dev I, the 
most famous ruler of the State (1605-1627). 
ChiefMiniater — Major B. P. Pande, B.A., 

LL B , F.R.E.P. 

Gwalior. 

Resident — E Gibson, c i e. 

Bhopal. 

PolUical Agent — Lt -Col. II. W. C. Robson. 

Bttnpblkhand. 

Political Agent — L W Jnrdine 


and received Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,81 8 square miles, and the population 1 09,65 1, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops arc maize and ncc. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion ot 1890 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, whi-re a now convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increased in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly, A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years. The present ruler. 
Ills Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K.O.I.R., was b^rn m 1893 and succeeded in 1914, 
Ilia Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
a C.I.E. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the 1st January 1918 and IC.C.I E. on 1st Janu- 
ary 1923. The average revenue is Rs 5,20,422. 

Political Officer in Sikkim : — E WiUiaiuson. 


to Its external relations, while the British 
(lovernment undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Ohumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a H.CJ.I.E., and ho has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.o.s.l., K.c.i e. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higlier 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value* 


BHUTAN 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States ol the North-West 
Frontier I’lovmccs aie Arnh, Dir, Swat 
and Chitral. The area of the latter three 
is 3,000,1,800 and 4,000 square miles anci popula- 
tion 250,000, 216,000 and 95).000 lespectucly. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
hank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chitral — Runs from J>owarai top to the south 
of the llindu-Kush range in the nortti, and has an 
area of about 4,Ooo square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itsidl for more than 
three hiindied years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on cmdition that the ruler, 
Amcii-uLMulk, accepted the advice of the Bii- 
tisli Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. Ilis sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A war was declared by TTmra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the ^gent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to rcpoit on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief. 


The valleys of which the State consist 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shu]aul-mulk, k c I K., the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 

Dii.. — The teriitoiK'S of this State, about 
3,00(i square miles in ,iica, include the country 
drained by the Panjkoia and its affluents down 
ro the junction of the' foimer river with the 
BajaiirHud. The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upjicr por- 
tion of the Pcinjkora Valley known as the 
DirKohisian A motoi lo.ulhas been constiiic- 
ti*d fo Dll lioni AI.il I k.iud. 

Swat - Tin llulei oi the Stale, INlungul 
Giilshahz.ida Sii Alxlul W.idood, K u K , is a 
dcsceudcnt. of tin laiuuii-> Akhund SaluboJ Swat 
He consolidated Juh iiilt' in Suat tiom 1917 to 
1022, .ind was letogni/ed by the Gu\(*rumeiit 
oi India as Wall of Sv\at in 192(» 'I'he aiea 
of the State is 1 800 squaii' miles and population 
21b.00(» The Head(iii.ut('is of tlie State is at 
Saidu Shaiil about 40 nnh's fioin Malakand and 
connceled wutb Malakand b> motoi load 

Political A (lent for Ihr^ Swat and Chitral — 
L. W. 11 D Best, o Ibio , M 0 , 1 0 S. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Thn Madras Presidency includes 5 
llulian States covering an area of 10,644 square* 
mill's Of these, the States of Travaiicorc and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties 
Pudukottai 18 the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman, Banganapalle and Saiidui 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British distiiits. 


Name. j 

1 Area 

1 sq. 

! miles. 

1 

1 

Popula- 
1 tion. 

Estimated 
Gross 
Revenue 
in lakhs 

1 of rupees 

Travancore . . 

7,625 

5,09.", ,973 

‘ 232 92 

Cochin 

1,417 

1,205,01b ! 

! 92 08 

Pudukottai . 

1,179 

400,694 

53 32 

Banganapalle . 

250 

39,218 

3 77 

Sandur 

167 

13,583 

1 55 


These States were brought into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October Ist, 
1928. 

Travancore. — ^'rins State, winch has ail 
area ot 7,624.84 squaie miles and a population 
of 5,995,973 with a iCNoiiuc ut Rb. 232.93 lakhs 


o( < ujues the ,soutli*\V( ]»oitioii oj tlie Indian 
Penmsiila, loiming an jni'guku tii.iiigie with its 
njiex at Cape Comorin The early history of 
Travancore is iii great part tiaditioiial; but 
there IS little doubt that H. H. the Maharaja 
is the representative of tlie Chera dynasty, 
one of the three great H iiidii ‘vv nasties which 
exercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 
India. The potty chiefs, who had subsequently 
setup ns independent ruins within the State, 
were all subdued, and the whole countrj’^, in- 
cluded within its present boundaries, was con- 
solidated and brought under oni* rule, by Maha- 
raja MarthaudaVarma (1729-58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Tiivaiidrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars in wdiich the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancoie was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included lu the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. 3’o protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to m 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which tlic Corniiany agreed to protect Travau- 
corc from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to he paid by Travancoro was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 
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H. H. tho Maharaja {h 7th Novembnr 1012) 
ascended the niasnad on Mie 1 st September 1 024 
T)nrinff the minoiitv the Stnte was luled by Her 
iriphnehs Muliarani Setn Lakslimi Hal, c I ,a\mb 
r)f the Maliaraja, as He£?ent on his behalf. His 
Highness was invested with ruling powers on 
the ()th November lO'll 'Phe woik of lemsla- 
tion was entrusted to a Legislatn e Coiim il 
i*stablishcd as eailv as The liCmslature 

was last re-constituted in January 1930, when a 
bieaineral body was instituted The new 
(Oianihers, riz , the Sri Mulam Assembly and 
the Ml (Oiitra State Couneil ha^o a piedomm.iut 
eleetcl noii-ofln i.il majoiitv Hoth Chambers 
possess the right to vote on the annual budget, 
to move resolutions and ask questions Hoth 
Chambers have also tin' right to initiate legisla- 
tion. The elections to the Assembly aie b.iscd 
on a wide Iraneluse Dilb'ience.s of opinion 
bi'tween the two (Jtiambers w'lllbe si'ttled by a 
.loiiit Committee consisting of an equal numhei 
of members selected bv each Chamber Women 
are iilated on a looting ol complete equality 
with men in the matter both ot Iranchise and 
membership in the Legislaturi' 

Local Self-Government on a small scale 
exists in the more important towns. The 
State supports a military force of 1,471 men. 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State lakes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter oi female Education 
the State has a leading place amoii g Ind lan States 
and the British Indian ITovmces. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is rice, but the main 
souice of agricultural wealth is the cocoannt. 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, jaok-fruit, 
siigar-eanc and tapioca. Rubber and tea arc 
among other important products Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from tlie i 
coir are among the chief industries The State j 
IS well provided with roads, and with a natural I 
svstem of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts One line of I 
railway about one bundled miles in length 
cuts acro'-s the State from east to west and j 
then runs along the Coast to tlie Capital. More 
Hallway line® are in contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrum. 

Aqent to iho Goi'ernor- General — Lieut -Col. 
I) M Eield, 

Sir Muhammad Habibullah, K o s I , 

K T 1* , LL 1). 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 
India IS bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
i^enimal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards cstali- 
lished himself as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what IS now British Cochin and in the following 
year thev built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorln of Calient, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
I? ^6^® ousted from the town of 

Cochin by the Dutch with whom tlie Raja 
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entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1750, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with che assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hydcr All, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu, and to pay' a 
subsidy. 

His Higlino*.?, Kii Sir Rama Varmah, o C.I.E., 
who .iscended the throne in Janiiaiv 1 915 having 
demised on 25t,h Manh 1932, His Highness 
Su'o Rama Vaima who was bom on 30th 
Deeembei 1861 Mieceeded to the throne and was 
diilv irislallod as Maharaja on 1st June 1932. 
The a(lmini‘'tiation is rondiicted under the 
(onliol ot Iho M.iliaiaja whose chief Minister 
and PiXeuitive oflieor is the Dewan, C. G. Her- 
bert, Esi| , T 0 s 'File forests of Cochin form one 
of Its most valuable assets. They abound in 
teak ebony, blaekwood, and other valuable 
trees Riio forms the staple of cultivation. 
Coeoanuts are laigely raised in the sandy tracts 
and their piocliicts foim the chief exports of the 
State Communications bv road and back- 
waters aie good, and tlie State owns a line of 
railMMV Irom Shoranore to Ernakulam, the 
eaiiital of the State, and a Forest Steam Tramway 
used in developing the forests The State 
supports a fone of 113 ofliccis and 552 men. 

Anent to the Governor-General — Taeut.-Col 
D M Field. 

Piidukkottai — This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Tnchinopoly, on the south 
bv Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
1 early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandva Kings of Madura. Iti'lations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of Tnchinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman of the tune did good service 
to the Company's cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tmnevelly 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
111 the Wtars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
rewarded bv a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated (1806). Apart from that tlicre is no treaty 
or arr.angemcnt with the Raja. His Hightu'ss 
Sri Biihadamba Das Raja Rajagopala Tondi- 
man Bahadur, the present riiler, is a minor. 
He was installed as Raja on 19-11-28. The ad- 
ministration ol tlie State is earned on by 
an Administrator. The various departments 
are constituted on the British India model. The 
princijial food crop is rice. Tho forests which 
cover about oue-seventh of the State, contain 
only small timber. There are nolargeJindustrieB. 
The State is well provided with roads, but 
Piidukkottai is the only municipal town in the 
State. 

Aqent to the Oovernor-Qeneral—Lt.-Col. B. 
M. Field. 
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Bantfanapalle.-^Thifiis a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Kizam in 1800. The present ruler is Kawab 
Meor Fazlc Ali Khan Bahadur. Tlie chief 
food-grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no military force. The 
revenue of the State is over 8 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

Agent to the Oovernor-Qeneral: — Lt.-Col. H. 
M. Field. 

Sandur. — The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary The State is under the 
political control of the Agent to the Governor 
General, Madras States. After the destruction 
of tlic Empire of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State 
came to beheld by 8(‘mi-indepcndcnt chiefs under 
the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in J728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Baja named Siddoji Rao of the 
Bho^o family of the famous Mahratta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathies of Sivaji. In 
Siva Bao’s time the State came under the Mad- 


ras Government and his heirs In perpetuity 
with full powers. In 1870 the title of 
R>aja was conferred on the Chief as a 
hereditary distinction. The present ruler is 
llaja Shrinuint Yeshwantrao Hlndurao Ghor- 
pade who was invested with full rulmg powers 
in February 1930. 

The Baja pays no tribute and maintains no 
military force. The most important staple crop 
is cholam. Teak and sandalwood arc found in 
small quantities in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest. The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore m India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently coe- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iion. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
223,000 tons of manganese ore wore transported 
by one company. 

Agent to the Governor-General: — Lt.-Col. 

D.M. Field. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Owing to the large number of States concern- 
ed and the interlacing of their territories with 
neighbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to direct 
political relations with the Government of India 
(which was advocated in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beport on the (institutional Be- 
forms) had been delayed. The first stage of that 
process, however, was carried out in Octohor, 
1924, when a new llesidency was created in 
direct relation with the Government of India 
comprising the whole of the compact area 
making up the Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Palanpur Agencies under the Government of 
Bombay. 

The remaining States in the Bombay 
Presidency which continued to reinaln m poli- 
tical relations with the Government of Bombay 
were tiansf erred to the direct control of the 
Government of India with effect from the 1st 
April 1933. The transfer necessitated re- 
grouping not only of the remaining Bombay 
States hnt also of some of the States comprised 
in the Western India States Agency. All the 
States and Estates lutherto included in the 
Main Kantha Agency except the Danta State 
are now in the Western India States Agency. 
These and the States and Estates comprised 
la the Baiias Kantlu Agency except the Palan- 
pur State under the Western India States 
Agency now form a combined Agency winch is 
designated “ Sabar Kantha Agency.” The 
Danta State has been transferred to the Baj- 
putana Agenev ; so also the Palanpnr State 
which was in the Western India States Agency 
has been transferred to the Bajputana Agency. 

Bosident of the First (8ass and Agent to the 
Governor-General in the States of Western 
India : — 

The Honourable Mr, 0. IMinier, c.s.i., c.i.e , 
I.C,8, 


.Induial (Jomiiussionei in the States of Wos- 
teiii India — D. B. Norman, l c s. 

Kathiawar. — Kathiawar is the peninsula 
lyiugimmediatcly tothe north of Gujarat in the 
llombav Presidency. Its extreme length is 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
165 miles, the area being 23,445 square miles 
There are nearly 200 separate States in Kathia- 
war, which for luirposes of administrative con- 
vemenee is sub-divided into subordinate Agen- 
cies known as the Western and Eastern Kathia- 
war Agencies. The Western Kathiawar Agency 
comprises the Halar and Sorath Prants, while 
the Eastern Katluawar Agency comprises the 
Prants of Jlialawad and Qohelwad but in 
whichever of these two Agencies States with 
Salutes ot guns are situated, they are in direct 
political relations with the Hon'ble the Agent 
to the Governor-General. The history of the 
British connection with Kathiawar commences 
from Colonel Walker’s settlement of 1807. In 
1863, the States in Kathiawar were classified 
into 7 classes, and although classes have since 
been abolished, the various jurisdictions still 
remained graded, as fixed in 1863. 

Cutch. — Before the creation in October 1924, 
of the Western India States Agency, the relations 
of the Cutch Durbar with the Bombay Govern- 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
in charge of the Cutch Agency, with Head- 
quarters at Bhuj. 1’he Cutch Agency and the 
appointment of the Political Agent have since 
been abolished and the State of Cutch is in direct 
relations with the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Governor-General in the States of Western 
India. 

Sabar Kantha Agency. — As stated above, 
this is a now group comprising the States and 
Estates in the old lianas Kantha Agency and 
States apd Estates m the old Eapth9 
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Agency except the Danta State. Before the 
year 1925, the Banas Kantha Agency was 
known as the Palanpnr Agency when it also 
comprised the First Class States of Palanpnr 
and Badhanpur Of these two States, Palanpnr 
is now in direct political relationship with the 
(lovernnient of India through the Hononrahle 
the Agent to the Governor-General in lljijputana 
and Badhanpur, tlirough the Honourable the 
Agent to the Governor- (xeneral in tiie States of 
Western India. Ttio First Class State of Idai 
which was included in the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency is also in direct political relationship 
with the Government of India through the 
Honoijrable the Agent to the Governor- General 
in the States of Western India ; so also the full 
powered State of Vijavanagar. The group 
comprising the remaining minor States, Estates 
and Taliikas whi<;h were included in the old 
Hanas Kantha Agency under the W’estern 
Jmlia States Agency and the old Main Kantha 
Agency undei the Goveinment of Hombav lias 
been named the Sabar Kantha Agency and is 
in (harge of a Politii al Agent w'ho is suboidiuato 
to the Honourable the Agent to tlic Governor- 
General in the States of Western India. 


Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — Ranoji, Sarangji and Shahji — are 
descended respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar , 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
i pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 
! The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh. His Highness Maharaja Kiishna Kumar- 
sinhji succeeded to the gad% on the death of his 
father, Maharaia Sir Bhavsinhji, k.o s.i , on 17th 
July 1919, and was Invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1981. The State Council 
consists of Sir Prabhashankar D Pattani, 
K c I E , as President. The other members 
of the Council are Dewan Bahadur T. K. 
Tnvedi and Khan Bahadur S. A Goghawala, 

: M.A , LL B , Bar-at-Iaw. One noteworthy feature 
in the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority is another. The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have been clearly defined, and each within 
his own sphere is independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Council. 


The chief pioduots of the State are grain 
^tton, sugar-cane and salt. Tlie chief manu 
Aactpes are oil, copper and brass vessels an< 
rcloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 mile 
Gn length. The capital of the State Is the towi 
Mind port of Bhavnagar, which has a goo( 
,and safe harbour for shipping and carrie< 
DO 411 e:«tehsive trgde as ohc of the princlpa 


I markets and harbours of export for cotton Ih 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1931) was 600,274 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The average income for the last 
five years was Rs. 1,60.08,8.57, and the average 
expenditure Rs. 1,20,20,099. 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an aiea of 1,167 square miles 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Runii of Cutch The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head oi the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas This Rajput clan is of 
gieat antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
iiom the North, establishing itself first at Patri 
m the Alimedabad District, thence moving to 
llalvad and finally settling in its present seat. 
Being the guaidians ot the North-Eastern mar- 
ches of Kathiawai they had to suffer icp(*atedly 
fioin the sucicsBive inioads oi the Mahomedans 
into that IVninsula, but aitei sufiming the vari- 
ous vicissitudes ot w'ar they weic coiilirmcd 
in their jiossession of Halvad, its suriounding 
ten Itoiies and the salt-pans attached thereto 
by an Imiierial Firman issued by Emperor 
Aurangzeb. Tlie States of Wankancr, Limbdi, 
Wadliwan, Clnida, Sajla and Than-Lakhtar are 
oft shoots from Dhrangadhra His Highness 
Mahaiaja Maharana Shu 8ii Ghanshyamsinhji, 
<3 e IK, K o 8 1., Maharaja Raj Sabcb, is the 
luler ofthe State and the titular hi'ad of all the 
.Thalas The administration is eonduct(‘d under 
tlie Mahara^’s diroetions by a Couneil of four 
mcmbcis, Fmaiidal, Political, Revenue and 
Militaiy Tlie soil being eminently fit for 
cotton cultivation, the prinripal (rojis aie long 
stajiled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Excellent building and ornamental stone 
IS quariied from the iiills situated within 
the State Wadagara Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Chloiidc and other bye- 
pioducts of salt are also manufactured in the 
State Salt Works at Kuda which offer practically 
inexhaustible supplies for their manufactuie. 
To utilize those valuable resouiccs, the State 
has recently built and put into operation a liuge 
factory in Dhrangadhra, known as the Shri 
Sliakti Alkali Works, for the manufacture on a 
largo scale of Soda Ash, Caustic Soda and Soda 
Bicarb as bve-produets of salt, and these have 
found a ready market all over India The 
caiiital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified town, 
75 miles west ot Alimedabad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
WJidhwJin .Tunction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B & C. I. 
Railway An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under contemplation. A railway aiding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda— a dis- 
tance oi 11 miles — ^to facilitate the salt traffic. 

Gondal State.— The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H. H Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre- 
sent Ruler being II. H. Shri Bhagwat Sinhji, 
G C.I.E. The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhojl I., had a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kumhhoji II., the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; hut 
it WRS left to the present ruler to develop 
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its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Eeay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
** importance and advanced administration 
to get it recognised as a First Class Biate 
The State pays a tribute of Us. 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief inanufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one ol the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, havina 
Initiated the Diiasa-Dhoraji line, it owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Kail way and manages it along with the 
Jatalsar- Rajkot Railway; it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
are no export and import duos, the peojile being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect | 
of the spread of education. Compulsory female j 
education in the State has been ordered | 
by His Highness. Rs. 25 lakhs have been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
electricity to the town of Gondal. The capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar 

Junagadh State. — A first class state under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar l*cn- 
insula between 24‘*-44' and 21®-53' North lati- 
tude ; 80® and 72“ East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Goliilwad Prant to its east. Tt is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea. The 
State is divided into 12 Mahals. It has 1 0 ports 
of which the principal are Vet aval and Maugrol. 
The principal rivers in the State are the Bhadai, 
Uben, Ozat, Iliran, Saraswati, Maehliundri, Siii- 
gaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval and Sabli '1 ho 
principal town of Junagadh, which is one of the 
most picturesque towns in India, is situated on 
the slope of the Girnar and the Datar Hills, 
Willie in antiquity and historical interest li. 
yields to none. The XTppcrkote or old citadel 
contains interesting Buddhist caves ainl the 
whole of the ditch and neighbourhood is honey- 
combed with caves ol their remains. There are 
a number of fine modern buildings in the 
town. The famous Asoka inscription of the 
Buddhist time carved out on a big bolster of 
black granite stone is housed at the foot of the 
Girnar Hill, w'hich is sacred to the Jains, the 
Shlvaites, the Vaishnavites and other Hindus. 
To the south-east of the Girnar Hill lies the ex- 
tensive forest of the Gir comprising 494 square 
miles, 823 acres and 10 gunthas. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to tlie residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion. The area of the State is 3,337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Rs. 84,00,000. The total population 
according to the census of 1931 is 545,152 
Until 1472 when it was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed Bcgra of Ahmcdabad 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Child a Sama tribe During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de- I 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho- 
rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat. About ' 


1735 when the representatives of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkban 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Babl Ruler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements wuth the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar 
candy, copper, and brasswaro, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Pe-ibkashi of Ils 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar, on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukas, a relic of the day 
of Mahomedan supremacy. The State main- 
tains State forces consi^^ting of Lanceis and the 
Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of the 
latter 219 inclusive of Bag-pipe Band. 

The Ruler bears the title of Nawab. The pre- 
sent Nawab is His Highness Sir Mahabat Khan 
ITT, 0 (M E , K 1 ., and is the ninth in succes- 
sion and seventh in descent from His Highness 
Bahadiirkhanji J, the founder of tlie Babi- 
Family of Jmiagadliin 1735 A.D. His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
1900 and sueeceded to the m 1911, visited 
England in 1013-14 received his education at 
tlie Mavo College, Ajmei , and lias been invested 
with full powers since March 1920. His High- 
ness the Nawah Saheb is the Ruler of the Pre- 
mier State in Kathiawar, ranks ill St amongst the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar, exercising plenary poweis 
and enjoys a salute of 15 guns personal, 13 
permanent and 15 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadh State. Languages 
spoken : — Gujarati and Urdu. 

Ruler . — His Highness Sir Mahabat Klianji 
Rasulkhanji, g.C i e , K.C.S I. 

Heir-Apparent — Shahzada Mahomed 

Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
HimatkhaTiji 3rd Shahzada Malmiad 
Sadavat Khanji, itli Shahzada Mahomed 
Gulain M.ilAnued Khanji 

rresident of the Council — J Monteatli. 

Navanagar State, on the, southern shore 
of the Gulf of Ciiteh, hab an area of 3,791 square 
miles The Maharaja of Navanagar IS a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Uao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli. The town of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540 The present Jam Saheb 
is Captam His Highness JMahaiaja Jam Shn 
Digvijayasinhji who huceeeded in April 1933. 
The principal products are grain, cotton and 
oil-seeds, shipped from ihe ports of the State 
A small peail fishery lies off the coast. The 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,20,093 per annum 
jointly to the British Government, the Gaekwar 
of Baioda and Zortalbi to the Nawab of Jiina- 
gadb 'JTio State maintains two squadrons of 
Nawanugar State Lancc^p and \\ eoinjiany 
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of the State Infantry. The capital is Jamnagar, 
a flourishing place, neaily 4 miles in circuit, 
situated 5 miles east of the port of lledi. 
Topulation 4,09,102. Revenue neaily 
Rs. 94 lakhs 

Deumn —Khan Bahadur Mciwanji Pestonjl, 
B A., L L B 

Jievemie Secretary — Gokulhhai B. Bcsai, 
Bai-at-]^aw. 

Miltlary Serrefan/ attd Home Mcmher—hi - 
Col R K. Hinimatsinhji. 

Cutch. — ^The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Ag(*ncy, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf ot Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 8,210 square miles The 
capital is Bhu], where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) Ilia Highness Mali a Rao Sri Khengatji 
Savai Bahadur, G.c SI , G.c i.E , resides From 
its isolated position, the special characterisL’C of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, che peninsula ot Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies ot 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
J adejas or ‘children of J ada*. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked 
Cutch is noted fonts beautiful embroidery and 
oilverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. 1’rade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bliayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhavat. These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brothernood of the Rao 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16,000. The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
State now pays Rs 82,257 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand. Tlie State is in direct political rela- 
tions with the Government of India through the 
Hon’ble the Agent to tlie Governoi -General in 
the States of Western India since October 1924. 

Porbandar. — The Porbandar State on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 6424 square miles 
and has a population of 1,15,741 souls 


according to the Census of 1931. The 
capital of the State is Porbander, a flourish- 
ing port having trade connections with Java, 
Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
Continental Ports. The 'State has its own 
Railway. The well-known Porbandar stone is 
quail led in tlio Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely exjiorted to important places in as well 
as outside India Porbandar Ghee (butter) 
has al.NO a reputation of its own and is largely 
exported to Africa. Ttie Indian Cement Faijtory 
of JVIessis Tata & Sons was established at 
Porbandai in 19J2. It manufactures Ganapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition Among more recent industries 
may be mentioned tlie esiablishmont of the 
Nadu Salt W'oiks and Distemper and Paints 
manuf.icturc The State maintains a Military 
Foice. 

Ills Highness Mabaiaja Rana Saheb Shri Sir 
Natwarsmhji liahadnr, K.d s I , is the present 
Jtnli ‘1 ot tlH‘ State Boin on the 3()th Juno 1 901 , 
His Higliness the Maharaja was educated at the 
Rdlkumar ( 'ollege, llajkot, wliei e he distinguished 
himselt both m studies and sports His Highness 
ascended the gadi on the 26th January 1920 
and was married next month to Kunvan Shri 
Rnpaliba Salieb, M « e , ot Limbdi His High- 
ness belongs to the aiuient Rajput clan ot the 
Jethwas, the earliest settleis in Western India 
and enjoys a salute of J3 guns His Highness 
led the All-India (!ri(ket Te.im to Jhigland in 
1932. The Porbandar State ranks iourth among 
the States of Western India. 

Radhanpiir IS a fiist class Stale, wilb an area 
of J,1.50 squaic miles, wdin h Is hold by a bianch 
oi the illnstnons P>abi family, who since the 
leigri ot Humayiin liaie alw^aes Ix'cii jnominent 
in the annuls ol Guj.iiat The pK'sent llulei is 
Ills Highness N.jwab .Jalal-ud-inlclianji 
Ibsmillalikbanji Babi, Naw^ab Saheb of 
Radhanpui 'I'ho State maintains a Police 
toiee ot 209. The principal jiroduets are cotton, 
wheat and gram The cajntal is Radhanpur 
town, a ( onsid«'iul>lc trade centre for Northern 
Gujaiat and Ciitdi. Sami has a cotton press 
and 3 ginning tactoiii'S. There is one ginning 
taitorv at IHunjpiir, one at liOlada and one at 
Sank<‘sliwai wliieli is a great centre ot Jain 
pilgrimage all the year round. Gotaika, Dev 
and Trakod Iditi arc also the jirineipal places of 
pilgiiuiage foi M.ihommcdans, Vaislmavab and 
Biahinins, respectively. 

There arc several ancient monuments in the 
State, VIZ ^ Fatolikoto at Radhanjnir, Jlialorc’a 
9’t*l)a at Subajiuro, J.oteslivara Maliadev at Loti, 
Hanklieslivara tmnple at Sankheshvara, W^aghel 
tank at Waghel, Varanatha place at Waghel, 
Tatleshwar Mahadov at Fa^^ehpur, Rajaypura 
Bhotava, Old Masjid at Munjpiir, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Maliabali Pir’s Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nilkantlia Maliadev at Kunwar. 

There is also an Auath Ashram for the poor 
known as “The Hussein bakhte Saheba 
Mohobat Vilas ” 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
established a Bank named “ Vadhiar Bank” 
to lend money to cultivators and otlieis on easy 
terms, and tlius save them from the clutches of 
the money- lenders. 
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Idwr.— Xdar is a First Class State with an 
area of 1,669 square miles and an average 
revenue of about 20 lakhs. The present 
Kuler of tdar H. H. Maharaja Himatsinghji 
la a Kajput of the llathod clan. He was 
born In 1899 A.I). and ascended the gadi in 
1931 on the demise of Bis late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Dowlatsinghji His Highness 
accompanied His late Highness Lt -Col. Sir 
Dowlatsanghji to Europe when the latter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the 
King-Einpcror in London and acted asPage to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Darhar held 
at Delhi in 1911 Tlie subordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into thiee classes. The 
Jagirdars comprised in the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the liuling House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak. 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats arc descen- 
dants of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anandsingh and Ilai Singh, the founder of tne 
present Marwar dynasty when they took posses- 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Anandsingh in 1741 A.D. 
on condition of military service In the case of 


the Bhoomias are included all subordinate, 
Feudatories who were in possession of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Rao 
liulers of the State. The Maharaja receives 
Bs. 52,427 annually on account of Khichdi and 
other Raj Haksfrom his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahi Kantha 
Agency and others and pays Bs 30,340 as 
Ghasdana to Gaekwar of Baroda through the 
British Government. 

Vijaynagar.— The State has an area of 
135 square miles with a population ot 5,858 and 
an annual reveniie of about Bs. 57,630 The 
Biller is llathod llajput His ancestors were 
the Billers of Idar but on being driven from 
that place established their rule in Polo. The 
present Chief is Bao Shii Hamnlismhji Hin- 
dusinhji Ho was born on 3rd January 1904 
and succeeded to the gadi in 1916 Tlie Bulcr 
has no salute but on account of tlie historic 
imiKirtance of the faimly he enjoyed rank 
alKivc the llnler of the salute State of Danta 
in the old Mala Kantha Agency. 


GUJARAT STATES AGENCY AND BARODA RESIDENCY. 


(loiiscqucnt uiKMi flic cMtulilishmctil of direct 
lelations between the (loMiriiment ot India and 
the Bombay States since Ajiril 1933 many States 
and Estates which n^ore previously included in 
the various Politie.il Agencies ot the Bombay 
Government have now been included m a newly 
lormed Political Agency ot the (Jovoniment ot 
India designated the Gujaiat States Agency 
The charge oi this new Agency has been added 
to the charge ot the llesidciit at Uaroda, wiio 
Is now known as the A (» (« toi the (tiij.iiat 
States and Besident at Jlaioda. The Politieal 
Agencies thus aiualgiuiiatod were the Bewa 
Kantha Agency, the Kaira Agency, the Surat 
Agency, the Nasik Agency and the Thana 
Agency. 

The following arc tht‘ tull-powered ^salute 
States now in direct iiolitical relations with the 
Government of India through ttic Agent to 
the Governor-General for the Gujaiat States and 
Resident at Baroda . — I 

(1) Balasinor . . (Old Bewa Kantha Agency). 

(2) Bansda .. (Old Surat Agency) 

(3) Baria . . (Old Bewa Kantha Agency) 

(4) Baroda . . 

(6) Cambay . (Old Kaira Agency). 

(6) C h h 0 t a 

Udepur . . (Old Ilcwa Kantha Agency). 

(7) Dharampur. . (Old Surat Agency). 

(8) Jawhar . . (Old Thana Agency). 

(9) Lunawada .. (Old Beua Kantha Agency). 

(10) Bajpiplu . . (Old Bewa Kantha Agency). 

(11) Sachin . . (Old Surat Agency). 

(12) Sant . . (Old Bewa Kantha Agency). 


The TTeailquarfers oi the Agency life at 
Baroda and <‘onsist oi 

Ageaf to the Goiermn-tinieral, Gujarat Slates, 
and at Baroda — ^Lieutenant-Colonel 

J. L B Wcir, 0 1 E 

Seoetani to the Aqent to the Goremot ‘General, 
Gufarat States and Itesident at Baroda -(’apt. 
G A. Falconer 

Indian Ahsidant to the Aqent to the <,'oeernor‘ 
Genend, (Unaxd States and Uesidenl at BatoUa . — 
Mr A W. De Cruz. 

Balasinor. -This State has an area ot 189 
sqiiaie miles, a population oi 52,525, and an 
annual revenue ot about Bs 2ii laklis The 
lluling Prince belongs to the Babi iamily. The 
State jiays a tribute of Bs 9,766-9-8 to the 
British Government and Bs 3,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda Government The name ot the present 
Biller IS Bain Shii Jamiatkbunji Manvar- 
khanji, Kawab of Balasinor. Jle was born on 
the loth November 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi 111 1899. The Bulor of the State 

received in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing smices* 
sion according to Muliamniadaii J,aw in the 
event ot failure of diicct heirs The Nawab 
IS a member oi tlie Chaiubci ot Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute ot 9 guns 

Bansda. — This State has an area of 215 square 
miles, a population of 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of about Bs 7^ lakhs. The Buler of 
Bansda are Solankl Bajxiuts of the Lunar Bace 
and descendants of the Great Sidhraj Jaysing. 
'J'he present Buler Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji 
was bom on 16th February 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi in September 1911. The Buler of 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
I of 0 guns. 
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Earia. — This fttate has an area of 813 square 
miles witii a population of 150,429 and is situated 
in the heart of the Panchmahals District. The 
capital Devgad Daria is reached hy the Baria 
State Railway from Piplod Station on the B. B 
& C. I. Railway at a distance of 10 miles. The 
average revenue of the State is al»out 12 lakhs. 
The Ruler, Major His Highness Maharaol Shrl 
Sir Ranjitsmhji, K.c s.i , is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Khiehi Chowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat tor 244 years with their 
capital at Champaner, enjoying the proud title 
of Pavapatis The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State His Highness served in France 
and Flanders in the Great European War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919. He is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleyen 
guns. 

Cambay.— This state has an area of 350 square 
miles, a jiopulation of 87,701 and an annual 
reyenue of about Rs 10 J lakhs. The founder of 
the Ruling family was Mirza Jatar Najamud- 
Daulah Nominkhan 1, the last but one of the 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat The 
present Ruler is His Highness Mirza Hussain 
Yuvar Khan Saheb He was born on the 10th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 21&t 
January 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers on the 13th December 1930 His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Prmces 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns 

Chhota lldepur. — This State has an area of 
890 square miles, a population of 1,44,040 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs 14^ lakhs I'he 
Ruling family belongs to the Khichi Cliavan 
RaJimt elan and claims descent from the last 
Patal Raja of I’awagadh or Chamjianer, the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress m 1484 'rhe name of the present 
Ruler IS Maharawal Shri Natwarslnhji. lie was 
bom on the 10th November 1 906 amt succeeded 
to the gadi on the 29th August 1923 on the death 
of his father. He is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9| 
guns I 

Dharampur. — This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,13,051 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 12 lakhs. The 
Rulers of Dharampur trace their descent frqm 
Ramchandraji of Hindu Mytiiology. They 
belong to the Solar Sisodia Rajputs dynasty 
The present Raja, His Highness Maharana 8hri 
Vijaydevji Mohandovji, was born on the 3rd 
December 1884 and succeedi'd to the gadi on 
the 26th Marcdi 1921. His Jligliness is a 
member of the Gliamber of Priuees and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns 

Jawhar. — This State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
ou a plateau aboyo the Konkaii plum. It has 
an area of 310 square miles, a population of 
57,288 and an average annual revenue of 
about Rs. 5^ lakhs. Up to the period of the 
first Mabomedan invasion of the Deccan, 
Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Roll Chief. 
The first Koll Chief obtained his footing In 
jawhar by a device aimllar to that of Dido 
when he asked for and received as much land 
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as the hide of a bull would cover. The Koll 
Chief cut a hide into strips, and thus enclosed 
the territory of the State. The present Chief, 
Raja Patangsha almt Yeshwantrao Vikramsha, 
is a minor and the State is at present under 
minorify admluistration. The Raja js entitled 
to bectune a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Lunawada. — The State has an area of 388 
square miles, a jiopulation of 95,162 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. SJ lakhs. The 
Rulers of Lunawada belong to the historic 
Solanki cl.m of R.ijput8 claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidhraj .Taysinh of Anhilwad 
(Gujarat) Besides having fine patches of good 
agricultural land, the State contains a consider- 
able forest area vieldiug rndi timber. The 
present Raja, Mah.irana Shri Virbhadrasmhji, 
was m\est<*d with full jiowers ou 2nd October 
1930 He JS a member of the Chamber of 
Prmces and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Rajpipla. - -This imiiortant State lies to the 
south of the Narbada It has an area of l,517i 
square miles, a population ot 206,114 and an 
average annu.il revenue ot about Rs 24 lakhs. 
The lands are rich and very fertile and, except 
tor a few forest-clad hills, arc suitable and 
available lor cailtivatiori m large quantities in 
tlie soutli-east talukas The tamilv of the 
Maliaiaja ot Rajpipla, Major H H Maharana 
Shri Sir Vijaysinhji, K (’ s t , is said to derive its 
origin trom a Kajimt of the Goliel clan. Cotton 
is the most important crop in thi* State. In the 
hills th(*ic arc' valuaiiJe teak torests Tlie 
eajntal is Rajpipla W'hieh is connected with 
Ankioshwar bv railway built ))v tin* State His 
Highness is a mcmbi*r of the (’hambc'r of Prmces 
ami eiijojs a djnastac salute oi 13 guns 

Sachin.— 'I'h is Stati* has an area of 49 square 
miles, a iiopulatioii ot 22,125 and an annual 
revenue ot aJ>oiit Rs 4 laklis Tlic ancestors of 
the Mawal> of Sadnn were tlie Rnleis ol .Janjira. 
The bmnder of the Saehm lainily was Abdul 
Kaiim Vakut- Khan commonly e-alled Balu 
Miyan In 17 4 on the death ot liis father 
Abdul Karim, (T^avvab ot Janjira), the Chief ship 
was seized by Suli Jawhar and Balu Miyan fled 
to Poona where lie sought the protection of 
Nana 3'’uiiiavis, who imuiaged to sc'i uro for him 
a trait ol land near Surat then estimated to 
yield Ks 75,000 a vear Balu Miyan was 
granted the hereditary title ot Nawab by the 
Emperor of Delhi The present Ruler is Nawab 
Mohamed Hvder Khan wlio was horn on the 
nth September 1909 and sueeeeclod to the gadi 
ill Novembei l!)3o He is a member of the 
(3iam])er of I’liiues and enjoys a dynastic salute 
ot 9 guns. 

Sant. — This Slate has an area of 394 square 
miles, a poindatiou ot 83,538 and an annual 
revenue ol about Rs 5J lakhs. The Ruling 
family belongs to the Mahipavat bramh of the 
Puvar or raiinai Rajputs The Rulers used 
to pay a tribute ol 5,384-9-18 to Seindla This 
tribute IS now paid bv the State to the British 
Government I lie present Ruler Maharana 
Shri Joraivvarbinhji Pratapsinhji w^as bom on 
24tii March 1881 and succeeded to the gadi in 
1896. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 
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Sewa Kantha Agency.— Induding tlip 
Surgana State and the Dangs. 

This Agency ib a subordinate Political Agency 
of the (iujarat States Agency Jt is comprised 
of all the non-sa]ut(“ Stales and Kbtates ol the 
Old Uewa Kantha Agency, tlic State of Hurgana, 
previously in the ^^aslk Ageue\, and the petty 
states known as the Dangs, jireviously in the 
Suiat Agency 

Bewa Kantiia moans the distiict or province 
situated on the hanks ot the river llewa or 
Karinada or JSTarhada. This river is held in 
high veneration among the Hindus espeeially in 
the Bombay Pri'sidency. 

All the States comprised in the Province of 
Bewa Kantha are not on the banks of Narbada, 
lor some ol the Northern States, te, Kadaiias 
and the States in Pandu Mewas arc on the liaiiks 
of the Main river In fait the Rewa Kantha 
Agency c()m]»rises territories watered both by 
the Bewa and Main Bivers. 

1’he population eonsists of the following main 
classes. Hindus, Jams, Mnsalinans, Animistic 
Bhils, Dbankas, Kolis and NaiUdas. 


Surgana. — ^Ts situated on tbo borders of 
the Nasik llistriet. 

The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
between the Sahvadris and the Surat District 
winch IS parcelled out among 14 jietty Chiefs. 
01 these 13 arc Bhils and 1 a Kokani. 

The hcadipiarters of the Agency, which is 
situated at the Baroda Bcsidency in view of the 
tact tliat the Serretary to tlie Agent to the 
Goveriior-Gener.iJ, Gujarat States and Resident 
at Baroda is alho ct-ojfficio Political Agent of this 
Agency, consist ol — 

Political A genf ~ Cnjftsi\n. G. A Falconer. 

Deputy Political Agent — Mr M B Mehta. 

AxhUitant Political Agent for the Dangs — ^Mr. 
E O Sampson, i F s 

Many of the States and Estates are small and 
only a lew enjoy restricted junsdictioual powers. 
'I’hc lour Chiefs ot Kadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana 
and .lamlmghoiUi arc however, larger and more 
important, Ibe hrst Ihiei' named being ineluded 
in the list ot eli'clorntos toi reprcsentatue 
membcis of the CUarubei ot Pimees 


DECCAN STATES AGENCY AND KOLHAPUR RESIDENCY. 


This Agency which was formed in consequence 
of the transter ol the Bombay States to the 
direct contiol ot the Gom rnmeni ol Jndia 
includes the following States - - 


Kolhapur. 

Janjira. 

Sa\antvadi. 

Mudhol. 

Sangli. 

idior 

.lamkhandi. 

Phaltan. 

Jath. 


Miraj (Senior). 

Miraj (Junior). 
Kuraiuiwad (Senior). 
Kurandwad (Junior). 
Bamdurg. 

Auudli. 

Akalkot 

Snvanur. 

Wadi Estate. 


The above States ai c in political relations 
with the Government of India througli the 
Agent to the Governor- General tor tlie Deccan 
States and Bcsident at Kolhapur, wliose 
headquarters are at Kuiiujiur. 

Agent to the Governor- General for the Deccan 
Stale's and Pesid^nl at Kolhapur . — Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. C. I'atc 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor- 
General — Major A. A. Bussell, M.C. 

Under- Secret ary to the Agent to the Goicrnor- 
General (Kx-ojffitio) — Captain L. T. ^^ilciuk. 


Kolhapur. — Kolhapur is a State with an 
area of 3,217 square miles and population 
of 9, 57, 137. Subordinate to Komupur are 
nine feudatories, of which the following 
four are important: Vlshalgarh, Bavda, Kagal 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji. The ruling house 
traces its descent from a younger son of 
Shivaji, founder of the Maratha power. The 
prevalence of piracy from the Kolhapur 
port of Malvan compelled the Bombay 
Government to send expeditions against Kol- 


hapur in 1765, and again in 1792, when 
the Baja agreed to give compensation 
tor the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapni. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Baja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of loreign powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
otlier States, and to refer all disputes to the 
aihitration of the British Government Tlie 
principal articli sof production are nee, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware. The State pays no tniiute, and supports 
a military force of 692. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders 
ctxccpt in the case of two whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into seven 
pethas or talukas and three mahals and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death. The Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Bailway passes through the State and is connect- 
ed with Kolhapur City by a line which is the 
property of the State. The present Buler is 
Lt -Col. His Highness Maharaja Shn Sir Baja- 
ram Shahii Chhatrapati, o.o.s.i., o.C.l.K. 
He has a dynastic salute of 19 guns. 

Janjira. — This State is situated to the South of 
the Kolaba District ol the Bombay Presidency. 
The ruling family is said to be descended from 
an Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmcdnagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
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Marathas. The British, on succeeding the Badadur Shrlraant Khem Sawant M. Saheb 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained Bhonsle, Baja of Savantwadi. Ho was invested 
from interfering in the internal administration with the powers of his State on 29th October 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan , 1 924 llicc is the principal crop of the State, and 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title ot it is rich in valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas 
His Highness the Nawab. He has a sanad of the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
guaranteeing succession according to Mahomo- Army and ^llpply much of the immigrant labour 
dan law and pays no tribute. Till 1808 the in the adjacent British districts. The Capital 
State enjoyed singular independence, there is Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or 
being no Political Agent, and no intcrfer- simply Wadi. The Baja enjoys a dynastic 
enco whatever in its internal affairs. About salute of 9 guns and a permanent local salute 
that year *the maladministration of the chief, oi 1 1 guns 

especially in matters of police and ciiminal Mudhol — The State has an area of 368 square 
justice, became flagrant; those branches of adrai- miles, a population of (>2,800 and an annual 
nistration were in consequence taken out of hit* revenue ot about Bs. 5,(>I ,000. The present 
hand sand vested temporal ily in a Political Agent Biiler is Lieutenant Baja Sir Malojirao Vciika- 
Tlie last ruler, II. H. Nawab Sidi Su Ahmed trao alias Nana Saheb Ghorjiade, K.c.i.K, 
Khan, G C I K , died on 2nd Mav 1922, and was Ho was bom m 1884 and succeeded to the 
succeeded by hi-, son His Highness Sidi Muliam- qadi in 1900 when he was a minor. He was 
mad Khan, born on tbe7th March 1014. The state invested with Buling powers in 1904. He 
was under a minoiity administration until Otli enjovs a dynastic salute of 9 guns and is a 
Novembi'r 10H3 when His Highness the Nawab Memln'r ot the Chamber of Princes, 
was inv(‘sted with lulmg poweis. 'I'he area Sangli — The State has an area of 1,136 
of the State is 379 square miles, and the popula- square miles, a population ot 2,58,442 and an 
tion 1,10,866. The average revenue Is 8 lakhs, annual revenue ot Bs 15,37,000. The 
including that derived from a small depen- founder ot the family was Harbliut who rose 
dcncy named Jafferabad in the south of Kathia- to disliiution during the rule of the Peshwas. 
war under the Western India States Agency q'he picseiit Buler Lieutenant (Honorary) His 
State nnuritains an irregiilai military force Highness Baja Sir Chintamanrav Dhundirao 
ot 243. The capital is Murud on the main land, alias Appas.iheb Patwardhan, K o.i ^3 , was 
the name of Janjira being retained by the born on the Hth February 1890 and succeeded 
island fort opposite. The Nawab is entitled to a to the qaih in 1901 on the death ot his adoptive 
dynastic salute of 11 guns. In recognition of fathei Dlumdiraj Chintamanrav Patwardhan. 
services rendered in connection with the war ife w^as invested with ruling powers on 2nd 
the last ruler’s salute was raised on the Lst .Tunc 1910 on nitaimng liis majority His 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 UiglmcbS has liecu granted the licieditary 
guns local on the 1st January 1921. title ol Baja H(‘ (mjoys a dynastic salute of 

Sawantwadi.— This State has an area of 9 guns and a porsonal salute ot 11 guns. 

930 squm-e miles and population of 230.689. Bhor-'J’ u' State lies in the Western Ghats 
The average revenue is Bs 6,33,000. It lies to m wild and mountainous eouiitiy H lus^an 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, ‘*'1^!*' 

rronor'il 'isDoi't of the coiiutrv bciug cX" aiul ail annual revenue* oi about Bs (>1 lakhs, 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take The present Chief Shrimant Baghunathrao 
the hi^o?y of the State back to the sixth cen- Shankarrao 9mi^'simt(mib(*r 1878^ 

present Buler is Major Hia Highness Baje 1 contened on him in 1927. 

The following are the partn-ulais of the remaining States grouped in this Agency . 


Name ot Clncf 


Population 


'I’ribuio 
to Jiritish 
Goveiniiicnt. 


Jatnkhandi 


Sliiiinaut Meheihaii \ijav- 
sinhrao Fatesinhrao Bajo 
Blionslc Ba JO Saheb oi 

Meherbaii Biiavanrao Shrini- 
vasr.io (thus Balasaheb 
Pant Jh'atiuidlii. 

Meherban Shankarrao Parshu- 
rainrao a has Aj>pa»ahcl) 
Patwardhan. 

SlirimaiitVijayasmh Baorarao 
alius Babasaheb Dafle. 
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The following are the parficulars of the remaining States grouped in this Agency : — confdf. 


State. 

Name of Chief. 

Area. 

1 Population. 

Revenue. 

Tribute 
to British 
Government. 





Rb . 

Rs. 

Kurundwad 

(Senior). 

Mchcrban Chintauian r a o 
BhulchHudraiao alias 

Balasalicb Patvardhaii. 

182 

44,251 

2,26,000 

• 0,619 

Kurundwad 

(Junior). 

(1) Mchcrhan Cnnpatrao 
M.»dha\rao alias 

B.ipusaheb Patwar- 

dhaii. 






(2) Mchcrhan ( i an patrao 

Tnrnbakrao alias Tatya 
Salicb I’atwardhan. 

116 

39,587 

1,94,000 

No tribute. 

Miraj (Senior) 

Mehorban Sir Gangadharrao 
Ganesh alias Balasaheb 
Potwardhan, K.c.i.E. 

342 

93,957 

5,27,000 

12,558 

Miraj 

(Junior). 

Mtihcrban Madhavrao Hari- 
h.ir alias Babasaheb P«tt- 
wardhan 

196 

40,680 

3,23,000 

6,413 

rhaltan 

Captain M'‘]it*rl)aii Malojirao 
• Mudhojirao JSaik Nimbal- 
kar. 

397 

5H,7(’>1 

4,51,000 

9,600 

Ramdurg 

Mch(Tl»an R.unrao Venkat- 
rao rt/ms’ Raosahch Bliave 

169 

35,401 

36,000 

No tribute. 

Savanur 

Major Mchcrl»aTi Nawab A!»- 
diil Majid kliaii Saheb 
Dilair Jung Bahadur. 

70 

20,320 

2,35,000 

Do. 

Wadi Estate. 

Meherhan Ganpatrao Qanga- 
dhai rao alias Dajisalich 
Patwaidhau Jahagirdar. 

12 

1,704 

8,000 

Do. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Coocll Behar. — Tliib State, winch at one time 
comprised almost the whole ot Noitherii Bengal, 
Assam and a pait of Bhutan known as the Duars 
and formed pait of the famous kingdom of 
Kamrup, is a low-lying plain m North Bengal. 
It has an area of 1 ,31 8 squai e miles and a popula- 
tion of 5,00,866 On the demise of the late 
Ruler His Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra 
Karayan Bhup Bahadur k o.s i in Ueceinher 
1922 in England, his eldest son His Highness 
Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur (born 
on December 15, 1915) succeeded to the 
j/arfi at the age of 7 His Highness the 
Maharaja Bhup Bahadur belongs to the 
Kshatrlya Varna of Kshatnya origin. His 
Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur has three 
sisters Maharajkumaris Ha Devi, Gayatri Devi 
and Menaka De\i and one brother Maliaraj- 
kuniar Indrajiteiidra Narayan. Her Higlmess the 
Maharaui Saheba is Regent of the State and the 


administration ot the State is condutted by a 
(kmncil ol Regency composed ot Her Highness 
the Regent, President, Lt-(Jol J. A. Brett, 
0 i.K , Vice-President, with (\.icant) Revenue 
Oflicer, S| TTmanath Dntt, B L., Civil and 
Sessions .fudge, and Sj. Dincshananda Chakra- 
veity. Civil Suigcon, as members. 

Tlie capital Is Cooch Behar, which is reached 
by the tkioch Behar Railway, linked to the 
Eastern Bengal Railway System. 

Tripura*— This state lies to the east of the 
district of Tippera and consists largely of hills 
covered with dense jungles. It has' an area 
of 4,116 square miles and a population of 382,450. 
The revenue from the State is about 20 lakhs and 
from the Zemindaries in British India is about 
13 lakhs. The State enjoys a Salute of 13 
guns. The present Ruler is His Highness 
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Maharaja Manlkya Blr Bikram KiBhorc Beb 
Barman Bahadur, who is a Kshatriya by caste 
and comes of the Lunar race. He was born on 
19th August 1908 and he is entitled to a 
salute of 13 guns. He succeeded the late 
Maharaja Manikya Birendra Kishore Beb 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August 1923. The 
Military prestige of Tripura dates back to the 
fifteenth century and a mythical account of 
the State takes the history to an even earlier 
date. Both as regards Its constitution and its 
relations with the iJritish Government, the 
State differs alike from the large Native 
States of India, and from those which are 
classed as tributary. Besides being the Buler 
of Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a laige 
landed property situated in the plains of the 
Bistricts of Tippera, Noakhali and Sylhet. This 
estate covers an area of 600 square miles, and is 
held to form with the State an indivmible Baj 
Bisputes as to the right of succession have 
occurred on the occasion of almost every vacancy 
in the gadi producing in times gone by distur- 
bances and domestic wars, and exposing the 


Inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kukis, who were always called in as 
auxiliaries by one or other of the contending 
parties. The principles which govern succes- 
sion to the State have recently, however, been 
embodied in a mnad which was drawn up in 
1904. The chief products of the State are rice, 
cotton, til, jute, tea and forest produce of 
various kinds, the traffic being carried chiefly 
by water. The Maharaja received full adminis- 
trative powers on 19th August 1927. His 
Highness married the sixth daughter of the 
late Maharaja Sir Bliagabati Prasad Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, K.c I.E., k.b.e , of Balarampur 
(Oudhj on the Kith January 1929 but on her 
death in November, 1930, married the eldest 
daughter of H. H Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendia Singh Bahadur, k.c i.e , Maharaja 
of Panna The Stale courts are authorised to 
inflict capital punishment. The capital is 
Agartala 

Political Agent — Magistrate and Collector of 
Tippera (Ex-ojficio.) 


EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


From the Ist Apiil 1033 the States in Bihar 
and Orissa and in the Central Piovinccs (with 
the exception of Makrai) weie comprised in the 
newly created Eastern States Agency and placed 
in the political chaige oi an Agent to the Goveinor 
General. 

The names of the States are — Athgarlo 
Athmallik, Bamia, Batambu, Bastai, BaiuL 
Bonai, Changhhakar, ('hhiiikhadan, I)aspa]l.i> 
Bhenkanal, Gangpur, Hiiidol, .laslipmr, 
Kalahandi, Eaiikei, Kawaidha, iveonjliU) 
Ivhaiiagarli, Khandpara, Khaisawan, Koiea, 
Mayurbhaj. Nandguon, Narsmghpur, Navagaih, 
Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, Patna, Baigarh, Baiiakhol 
Banpur, Sakll, Sarangarh, Seraikela, Sonpur, 
Surguja, Talcher, Tigiria, and Udaipur. 

The total area is 59,680 square miles and 
the total population 71,08,736 U’hc annual 
income is Bs. 1,47,07,529. These States pay a 
tiihuto amounting to lls. 3,35,549 to Govern- 
ment. . 

Kharsawan and Seraikela — The inhabi- 
tants arc mostly hili-meii (►f Kokuian oi 
Bravidian origin. 1’he Ghief of Khar‘«awau 
belongs to a junior branch of the Porahat Baja’s 
family. The State fiist came iindci the notice 
of the British in 1793, when in consequence 
of disturbances on the frontier of the old Jungle 
Mahals the Thakur of Kharsawan and the 
Kunwar of Seraikela were compelled to cntci 
into ceitaln agreements relating to the tieatment 
of fugitive rebels 'Fho Chief is bound, when 
called upon, to render service to the Biitish 
J Jovernrnent, hut he has never had to pay tribute 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway runs thiough a 
pait of the State. The adjoining State of 
Seraikela is held by the cider biaiich of the 
Porahat Raja’s family. 

The Stat<?s of Athgaih, Athmallik, Bamia, 
^ramba, Baud, Bonai, Baspalla, Bhenkanal 
Oangpur, Hmdol, Kalakhandi, Keonjlmir, 
Khandpara, Mayurblianj, Narsinghpur, 


Nayagaih, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, Patna, Bairakho, 
Ranpur, Sonpui, 'J’alclier, and ^J’lgiria have no 
connected oi authentic history. They were 
first inlialnted by aboriginal races who were 
dividetl into ininimeiable communal oi tribal 
groiijib each under its own Chief or headman 
Thc'se carried on lUcesBant warfare W'lth their 
ncighlKuirs on 11u‘ one hand and with tlie wild 
beasts of tb(‘ toiests on the other In course 
ot time their lull letieatb weic penetiated by 
Aryan adveiituiers who gradually ovcitliicw 
the tribal Cliicfs anil established theiuselves 
m their jilace 'ITadition i elates how these 
daring inteilopers, most of whom W'cie Rajputs 
from the north, came to Pun on a pilgrimage 
and remained behind to found kingdoms and 
dynasties It w^as thus that Jal Singh became 
lulcr of Mayurblianj over 1,300 > ears ago, and 
was succeeded by his cldi^st son, wiiile his 
si'ccmd son seized Keonjhar. The Chiefs of 
Baud and Baspalla are .said to be descend od from 
the same stock ; and a Bajjuit origin is also 
claimed hv the Rajas of Atliiiiallik, Narsmghpur, 
Pal-bahaia, Taldier and Tigliia. Nayagaih, 
it is alleggcil, was founded by a Bajimt from 
Bewail, and a scion ol the same family was ttio 
ancestor of tlie present house of Bhandpai.i. 
On the otiici hand, the Chiefs of a few' Stales 
buch as Atligaili, Baramba, and Bhenkanal 
owe their origin to favourites or distinguished 
servants of the Killing sovereigns of Orissa. 
The State of Banpiir is believed to be the most 
ancient, the list of its Chiefs covering a jicriod 
of over 3,600 yf’ars. it is notewoithy that this 
family is of Khono origin and furnislics the 
only known instance in which, amid many 
vicissitudes, the supremacy of the oiiginal 
settlers has remained in tact The States 
acknowledged tlie huzerainty of the jiaramount 
power and wore under an implied obligation 
to lender ab.si&tance in resisting invaders; 
but in other respect neither the ancient kings 
of Oribsa nor thoir successors, the Moghuls and 
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Marathas, ever interfered with their internal 
administration. All the States have annals 
of the dynasties that have i uJcd over them ; hut 
they ate made up for the iiNost pait of legend 
and fiction and long genealogical tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain vciy few 
features of general interi'&t. The British 
eomiuest of Orissa from the Marathas which took 
place in 1803, was irninediatcly followed by the 
submission of ten of Ihc tiibuiary States the 
Chiefs of which were tlic first to enter into 
treaty engagements. 

The States have formed the subject of 
frequent legislation of a special <‘huiactei 
They were taken over from the M^u.ithas in 
1803 with the lest of Oiissa, hut, as they 
haxl always been iributaiy States 
laiber than regular distmts of the native 
(hiveinments, tlicy weie cM'iupted Jioin the 
opeialion of tlic general icgiititior system. 
'riiiH was on th(* ground of oxpedieiicv only and 
it was held that there was nothing in the natiiie 
of lUitish relations with the piopiictors that 
would preeludc their being brought undei the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the British (Courts, 
It that should ever be found advisable In 
1882 it was held that the States did not form 
pait ot British India and this w'as atteiward 
accepted by the Secretary of State. 

The staple crop in tliese States is rice. Tlic 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but until 
lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the subject 
ol frequent legislation of a special character. 

The States of Bastar, Changbhakar, Ohhulkha- 
dan, .Taspiir, KanKei, Kawardha, Khairngaih, 
ICoiea, Kandgaon, llaigaih, Sakti, Saraugarh, 
Surguia and tJdaipur aic scattered lound tlie 
Chliattisgarh Division in the Cential riovinccs 
to the different distiicts of wlacli tlie majority 
of them were formerly atiaclicd. 

Bastar — 'J’his State is situated in the south- 
east corner of tlie Cential riovjnecs. In aiea 
(13,002 square miles) it is tlie twelfth largest 
State in India and is very scatlemi and ba<’k- 
waid A point ot intcicst is tli.it Bastar is the 
only St.ite in India ot winch the Clncf is a Hindu 
liuly. ISlic is the Just descendant ot an ancient 
family of Xain.u Uajjnits, which ruled over 
^Va^ nilgai until the Mahomniedan loiiqucst 
of the Deccan in the 14th centiiiy A.D. when 
the biotliei of the last Raja of 'VVarangal lied 
into Bastar and established a kingdom theie 
Rroin then till the days of the Maialhas the 
State was virtually indcpendonti, its iiiaceessibi- } 
lity securing it from all but occasional raids ot 
Mahommedan freebooters. The Bhonslas of 
Nagpur imposed a small tribute on Bastar in 
the 18th century, and at various times for delay 
in payment deprived it of the Siliawa tract in 
the Raipur district, and allowed the Raja of 
Jeypore in the adjacent Vizagapatam Agency 
of Madras to retain possession of the Kotapad 
tract, originally pledged to Jeypore by a Bastar 
Raja for assistance diirmg family dis8eii‘?ions. 
The dispute between Bastar and J'eypore ovei 
this land led to constant border disturbances, 
and was not finally settled till 1803, when the 
Ooverninent of India, while recognising lUslai 's 
claim, finally made the tiact u\ei to Jcyjiore 


on the ground of long posse.<^sion, on condition 
of payment by Jeypore of Rs 3,000 tribute, 
two-thirds of which w’as remitted from the 
tiibutc payable by Bastar The jirescnt tribute 
paid by Jlastaris R.s 18,000 a year. 

On the formation of the Central Provinces 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory State. 
Since then the state has made steady, if slow, 
progiess, hamj)ercd by ibe innate conveivatism 
of its ahoiiginal population, winch has from 
time to time rebelled The l.i'^t rebellion m 1 010 
was dun to oppression liy nnno: Stiite official 
'and dislike of the iigoious foiost polky then 
under intn)duction. After the lebcllion the 
Raja h.id his powiis reihuid .nul .x senes of 
JMwans weie appointed hy the Cential liovimes 
Administiation The SUlc lias since Ins death 
contuiued to bo under Covrinnunt maiiageinent 
owing to the imnoiity of Mahaiani J’jolulla 
Kunuii D('Vi 

Nc.uly 11,000 sipiaic mils .ire eoMied )»v 
foiest of winch about 3,000 sqiiaie miles .ne 
icacives (liltivatJoii is theietoie spaisc Jliee 
and nuistaid aic the thief crojjs. Theie is a 
large expoit of giam, timhor and mmoi foiest 
produce, partieulailv myrabolams. Most ol 
tiic sal forest m leased foi sleepci m.aniifactnie 
Theie ai e inoic than COO miles of giavcl inoloi able 
load m the State The capital, Jagdaljiui, 
on the Indiawatl mens 181 miles, by motorable 
road, fiom Raijiui in the Fential Provinces 

Siirguja — ITntil 100,') this was Inehicled m 
the (Jhotanagpiir States of Bengal i’he most 
impoitant featiFc is the Mainpat, a magnifitent 
table land louning the soutlicrii h.aniei of tlie 
State The eaily history ot Suiguja is obscure , 
but accoiding to a local tiadition in Palamau 
the present Ruling tamilvis said to be tlost ended 
from an Arksei Jlaja ot Palamau. Jn 17.08 a 
M.irallia aimy oveiran the State and eompelh'd 
its (inet to ui knowledge liimselt a tiibulury of 
the Bhonsli Raja. At the end ot tlie eighteenth 
century in eonsequenee ot the (inet having 
aided a rebellion in J’alarnau .ig.imst tJie Biitisli 
an expedition eiiteied Surguja and though older 
W’^as tempoiaiily lestored, disputes again bioke 
out between the Cluet and hi‘. ielations,neocssita- 
tiug Biit'sh interteieneo Until 1818 the State 
eoiilinued to lietliesi enc of loiist.mt lawkssness ; 
hut in th.it ycai it was cedc'd to the Biitish 
(loverinnent under the piovisioii.il agreement 
comliidcd vvitli Mndhoji Bhonsla ot Nagpur, 
land Older was soon (stahJisIied The 
piiiicipal eiops aie iiee and otluT eeieals. 

Aqenltoihc Guva nor-Genciul J,t. Col A S. 
Meek, {) TM 

Sixrefari/, lianchh * Mr L U Walhs, i r s. 

Asrsialant Secretary^ lianUa : Rai liahadiir 
llamji Das. 

tietretarif, liastnn States Aqmry and PoHltcal 

Aaent, Samhalpur . Mr. J. Bow^stead. MC, 

I.C s. 

Forest. 

Aqenn/ Forest Offuxr Eastern tStates Aqency, 
(Sambalpur) . Mr F. A A. Halt, I F.s, 
EdncnLiGH . 

Aqcncij Inspector of Schools, (Raipur): Rai 
SaUib P H. l4taiia. 

Aqemif Inspector of Schools, (Simhalpur): 

Ml. 11. Misru. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur.— The only State of importance, 
under the Government of Assam, is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a population of 4,45,606 (1931 Census), of which 
about 58 percent are Hindus and 35 per cent, 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
18 shut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamheibaor Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event m its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, follou ed by the treacherous 
murder of the Cliiel Commissioner, Mr. Qujnton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. K. 
OhuiaOluud Singh. The E-aja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi In 1908. For his services during 
the War tlic hereditary title of Maharaja was 


conferred on him. He is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharala, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his scivires being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government three ordinary and three 
additional members, w’ho are all Manipuns. The 
staple crop of the country is rice. Forests of 
various kinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Khasi States.— Those petty chiofships, 
25 in number, with a total area of about 
3,600 square miles and a population of 
1,80,000, are included under the Government 
ot Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The two largest are Khynin and Myllicm and 
the smallest is Nongliwai, which has a popula- 
tion of onlv 213 Most of them are ruled by 
a Chief or Siom The Siemship usually 
remains in one family. The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden lh(‘ elective basis. The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Slem exercising but little 
control over his people. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Throe vSlates- llamjmr, Tehii and Benares 
aic incUuii'd undei tins Government. — 


1 

state. 

Area 

Sq.. Miles 

• Kevonne 
iLion' ' 

lation. otllnxiecs 

Bampnr 

■ 

1,04,9 in 02 1 

1 

Tchn (Gaihwal'i 

4,50i> 

1 4,70,109 19 1 

1 

Benares 

875 

' 3,91,165 29 1 


Rampur State.— The State of BampuT 
w'as lounded by Nawab Sayed All Moliamimul 
Khan Bahadur in the middle o 1 the IHth century 
and his dominions included a eonsideiable 
portion of wdiat is now known as Kolnikhaiid 
The founder belonged to the famous Sayeds of 
the B«ircha cl.ins in the Muzalfarnagar district 
and was a statesman of remaikable ability 
Ho rendered invaluable services to the Moghal 
Emperor who recognised him a s Ilulcr of liohil- 
khand. 

Upon his de.ath, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably rediH‘ed in 
size during the reign of his son Nawab Sayed 
Faizulla Khan Bahadur, 'J’hu l^rovinte of 


i{oliiiKhan<l had now jussul into the hands of 
the l')a.st India Coinpum. Naw'ab Sayed 
l•^^lzulla Klian Bahadur was most loyal and 
true to the Bntish Government to whom he 
always looked up lor lielp dniiiigtliose unsettled 
da^s and lie gave tangible proof of his loyalty 
when during the war against. France he otfered 
all his cavalry 2,000 strong t o the British Govern- 
inont m 1878 and reeeivcil the following message 
of thanks from the then Governoi-General . — 

“ 3 ’h:it in liis own name as well us that of the 
1 Bo.ud, he letuined linn the wannest thanks tor 
this instance of his iaithlul attaihment to the 
Gcmipany and the English Nation.” 

Another oiiportimity arose for the ruler of 
Unmpur to evince his steadfast loyalty and 
de^otlon to the Imperial Cause on the outbreak 
ol the Mutanv ol 1857 His Highness Nawab 
Sir Saved Yusuf All Ivhan Bahadur occupied 
the Musnad ot Ilainpur in thoso days. From the 
vciv start till peace w'as re-established in the 
country, he was la\ish in his expenditure of men 
and money on the side of the British Government 
he loiiglit tht'ir battles, saved the lives of many 
Europeans whom he provided with money and 
other means of comfort and had so much 
established Ins reputation as a good administrator 
that he w’us jilaccd m charge of the Moradabad 
district 'riieso signal services were recognised 
by the Government by the grant of an Illaqa 
besides other marks of distinetkm. 
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The reign of His Late Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed Mohammad Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur 
stood out unique in many ways. Rampur 
made great strides in trade and commerce and 
In fact in every walk of life. He took keen 
interest in Education and did not only contribute 
handsome donations but made annual grants 
to the various educational institutions. He was 
no whit behind his (‘ompatnot in his loyaltv 
to the British Government. The Great War 
of 1914 found him foremost in offering his 
personal services and all the resources of the 
State — men, money and material — to the British 
Government. The 1st Kampur Infantry was 
sent to East Africa and returned home after 
nearly four years' service and won the favourable 
remarks of high British Officers Besides the 
expenditure involved m this His Highness also 
Iiarticipated in the Scheme of the Hoa])italship 
“ Loyalty *' and contributed one lakh of rupees 
towaids the cost and upkeep of it. His other 
contributions to the various funds amounted to 
over half a lakh of rupees and he also subscribed 
Rs 7,00,000 to the two War Loans At the time 
of the Afghan War 1919 the I S. Lancers and 
the Imiicrial Service Infantry were sent on 
garrison duty in British India. 

The present Ruler Captain His Highness Nawab 
Sayed Jlaza All Khan Bahadur succeeded his 
father on 20th Juno 1930. His Highness was 
iMirn on 17th November lOOfl and was educated 
at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot Ho is an 
enlightened ruler and takes very keen interest 
in the administration of the State 

Since his accession to the masnad, His Highness 
has introdiKjed reforms in Judicial, Police, 
Revenue and Army Departments and during 
the short period that the reins of the State have 
been in his hands he has overliaulcd and reor- 
ganised the whole administration His Highness 
Is also greatly interested m education, commerce 
and industry and lias taken practical hteps to 
improve them 'The welfare of liis subjects 
and their advancoiiiont in every walk oi life 
is the cherished desire of His Highness 

flis Highness lias two sons and two daughteis 
The eldest sou S.ihebzada *Saycd Murta/«i All 
Khan Bahadur is the Ilcir Ajiparent. 

The iieimancnt salute of the State is 15 guns 
and the annual iik omc over fifty lakhs oi riiiiees. 

Tehri State (or Tchri-Garhwal). — This 
State lies entirely m the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from aloftv scries of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
to the State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty since 688 A. D. Pradyumna 
Shah, the last Raja of the whole territory, was 
killed in battle fighting against the Gurkhas ; 
but at the close of the Nepalese War in 1815, 
his son received from tlie British the present j 
State of Tfchri. Dining the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government. 
He died in 1859 The present Raja is Major 
H. H. Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, K.o s l., 
who is 69th direct male lineal descendant from 
the original founder of the dynasty, Raja Kanak 
Pal. The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
State forests are very valuable and there Is 


considerable export of timber. The Raja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is S30. Tehri is the capital 
but His Highness and the Secretarial Office are 
at Narendranagar for the greater pare of the 
year. The summer capital being Pratapnagar, 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. 

Agent to the OovernoT'Oenfral : The Governor 
of the U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 

Benares. — ^Tlie kingdom of Benares under 
Its Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist litera- 
ture. In the 12th century it was conquered 
by Shahab-ud-din Ghori and formed a separate 
province of the Mohammadan Empire. In the 
18th century when the powers of Moghal 
Emperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb, 
Raja Mansa Ram an enterprising zamindar of 
Gangapur (Benares district) founded the State 
of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of his son Raja Balwant Singh in 1738. Raja 
Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became the virtual ruler. During the 
next 30 years attempts were unsuccessfully 
made by Safdar Jang and after him by Shuja-ud- 
daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
of the Raja and the Fort of Ramnagar was 
built on the hank ot tlie Ganges opposite the 
llenares City. Raja Balwant Singh died in 
1770 and was succeeded by }iis son Chet Singh. 
He was expelled by Waiien Hastings. Balwant 
Singh’s daugiitcr’s son Mahip Narain Singh was 
jilaced on the gadi. The latter proved an 
imhcGilo and thcic was maladministration 
which led to an agreement in 1704 by whicli 
the lands, licld by the Raja in his own right 
which was granted to liim by the British Govern- 
ment, wcr(‘ separated from the rest of the pro- 
vince The direct control of the latter was 
assumed bv the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja while the foimcr constituted the 
Domains. Within the Jioniains tlie Raja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
ill a Britisli district There was thus constituted 
what for ovei a century -was known as the 
Family Domains ot the Maharaja of Benares. 
On the Ist of April, 1911, the major portion of 
these Domains became a State (insisting of the 
piTgaiias of Bliadohi and Chakia (or Kcra 
Mangraur) Tlie town ot Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the British 
Ihnernment tothc Maharaja in 1918 and became 
I part ot the State. The Maharaja’s powers are 
those of a Ruling Chief, subject to certain condi- 
tions, of whicii the most important are the 
maintenance ot all rights aequired under laws 
In foiee prior to the transfer, the reservation to 
Covemmciit ot the control ot the postal and 
telegraph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdlc- 
tioii within the State over servants of the British 
Government and liuropean British sulijects, and 
ol a right ot control in certain matters connected 
with Excise. 

The present ruler is Captain H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur, k.c.s 1., who 
was born in 1874 and succeeded to the State ip 
appaumt Maharaj Kumar 
Bibhiiti Narain Singh horn on Novembers, 1927. 
adopted by Highness the Mabaraia Bahadur 
OB hie BOD and snecegsor on the 24ih June, 1934, 




PUNJAB STATES. 


There are 14 States of the Punjab which since the Agent to the Governor- General, Punjab 
1921, have been In direct political relation with States, who resides at Lahore, 
the Government of India through the Hon’ble The following are details : — 


Name. 

Permanent 

salute 

in 

guns. 

Area 

(Sq. miles.) 

Population 
(1921 ) 

Approximate 
revenue 
in lakhs of 
rupees. 

Patiala . . 

17 

5,942 

1,625,520 

1,45.0 

Bahawalpur 

17 

16,434 

984,612 

45.5 

KhalrpurJ 

15 

6,050 

227,143 

15.0 

Jlnd 

13 

1,299 

324,676 

24 .0 

Nabha* .. 

13 

947 

287,574 

2,55.5 

Kapurthala 

13 

599 

316,757 

36.0 

Mandi 

11 

1,139 

207,465 

1,25 8 

Sirmur, (Naban))- 

11 

I 1,046 

148,568 

.59.0 

Bilaspur (Kahlur)* 

11 

453 

100,994 

3 0 

Mallerkotia 

11 

165 

83,072 

85.0 

Faridkot* 

11 

638 

164,364 

1,73.2 

Chamba 

11 

3,127 

146.870 

88.7 

Suket 

11 

892 

58,408 

22.5 

Loharu* .. 

9 

226 

23,338 

13.7 


• Under administration. t Personal salute raised to 13 guns. 


t Brought under the Political control of the A 0 G Punj.ib States in Apiil 1933. 


Bahawalpur. — Native State in direct poh- 
tical relationship with the Government of India 
through the Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, Punjab States Agency. Bahawalpur is situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Bajputana, Latitude 
27* 41' to 30* 22' 15", Long 70* 47' to 74* 1* 
and bounded on the North-East by the District 
of Ferozepur; on the East and South by the 
Kajputana States of Bikaner and Jaisalmcre ; on 
the South-West by Sind, on the North-West by 
the Indus and Sutlej rivers. Area, 15,000 
square miles. 

This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab; has however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation, by the neiwork of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constructed recently; and tlie 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State is a partner in the 
great Sutlej Valley Project which is now nearing 
completion. The scheme embodies four colossal 
weirs and a network of canals that are gra- 
dually but surely converting the and and bleak 
desert of Cholistan Into a valley of smiling fields ! 
and rich gardens. It has b(‘en estimated that j 
the perennial and non-perennial areas to be 
brought under cultivation by tlie Project would 
cover 14*64 and 25*82 lakh acres of land respec- 
tively. The ruling family is descended fiom 
the Abbasside Khalifas of Baghdad. The tr^ 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty ol Lahore in 1809. 
Kanjit Singh was confined to the right bank 
of the Sutlej. 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with ilanjit 
^mgh for regulating traffic on the Indus. It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 


British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the hands of the British authorities. 
I’he present ruler is Jlukn-ud-Daula, Nusrat- 
Jang, Mukhlis-ud-Daula, Hafiz-ul-Mulkh, His 
Higiin ss Major Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan Abhasi V a c i M , k c v.o , k c i.b., who 
was born in 1904 and succeeded In 1907. 
Durmg his minority the State was managed by a 
Gouncil of Kegency which ceased to exist in 
March 1924, when His Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full pnvrei. His Highness is now 
as^sistod m the adniimstuition of Ins State by a 
Pi line Miiiistei, I/zat Mislian, linad-ul-Mulk, Rai 
Rais-iil-Wozra, Khan Bahadur, Mr Nabi 
Buksli IM.iliomod Husain, M A , ll B , o IE., 
K c A o , BO c R , a Puidic Woikb and Revenue 
Minister, Mr C A H Townsend, 0 r.E , a Mims- 
tei lor Jjaw and Justice, Rafl-us-Shan, Iftikhar- 
ul-Mulk, Lt-(Jc)l Maqbool Hasan Kureishy, 
M.A , LL B , c A o , c.ii o , a Home Minister, 
Amm-ul-Mulk, Umdat-ul-Umra, Sardar Mo- 
h.immad Amir Khan, C.H O., an Army Minister, 
Major General Salubzacla Haji Mohammad 
Dilawar Khan Abiiasi, c ii.o , c A.o , and a 
Minister for Commerce, Dewan Sukha Nand, 
MAO. 

The chief crops are wheat, ncc and millet. The 
Lahore-Karachi brancli of the North Western 
State Radway passes through the State. The 
State supT’orts an Imperial Service combined 
infantry, in addition to other troojis. The 
capital is l»ahawalpur, a willed town built m 

Income from all sources over 70 lakhs. Lan- 
guages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), and Marwari. 

Agent to thp, Gonernor General^ Punjab Slates:-^ 
The Hon, Lt.-CoI.H Wjlhoforce, Bell, c. I e, 
K.tM K.. CB.E., l.d.R. 

Chamba. — ^Tbis State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
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Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
Is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a leraarkablo scries 
01 copper plate inscriptions fiom which its 
chronicle have been compiled. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut.aSurajbansi Jlajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barinaur, Charaba was ex- 
tended by Mem Varma (bSd) and the towm of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest ot India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Itavi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Baja 
llam Singh, who was born in 1890, and 
succeeded in 1919. The principal crops arc 
rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which W'ere paitly leased 
to (lovernraent in 1804 for a term of 99 yeais, 
but the management of them has now b(‘eii 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges aie rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
town is fiom Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western liailway. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the llavi, contains a niimt»er of inter- 
esting temples, of which that of Lakshrai 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous. 

Faridkot — The iiihng family of this 
sandy level tract of land bi'longss to the Sidhu- 
Barai elan ot the Jals, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Plmlkian houses. 'J’hmi 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
4rom the tune of Akbar, though quairels with 
tile sunomiding 8\kh States and iiiteinal dis- 
sensions liave greatly reduced tlie patrimony. 

The present Ruling Prince, Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan Hazarat-i-Kaisar-i-Hmd Brar Bans B.aja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadui was born m 1915 and 
succeeded his father in 1919. Under the orders 
ot the Oovernment of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sarifar liidar Singh, b.a , 
and three members. The State has an ari'a of 
643 square mil(‘S with a population of 164,301 
souls and has an annual income of 18 lakhs 
The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 11 guns 
and a visit and return visit flora the Viceroy. 
The State Forces consist of State Sappers 
and Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 

Jind. — Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 324,076 souls and an income of 25 lakhs. 

The history of Jmd as a separate State dates 
from 1763, when Raja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phuf. established his 


principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bbag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord I-ake in 1805. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rew'arded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadn territory. Ho 
was succeeded by liis son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The piesent 
ruler Maharaja llanbir Singh was born In 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and iu\estod w'lth full powers 
in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European Wrar. It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperjal Service Troops and doubled the stiengih 
of its Imjierial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 lakhs, in 
gilts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

Hib Highness enjoys a salule of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Railw'ay with the North-Western Railway. 
The principal executive Oflicer of the State is 
allied Chief Minister. 

Ruler . — Colonel ITis Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilliand Rasikh-ul-ltikail, Daulat-i-lnglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaia Sir Ranhir Singh 
Rajeudra liahadur, a.c.i.E., K.c.S.l., etc 

Kajpurthala. — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the grc'at plain 
of the Julluiuliir Doab. 'J'hc ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held jiossessionB 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also m the 
Barf Doab. In the latt cr lies the village ot Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and fiom whieli it 
takes the name of Ahliiwalia. When the Jiil- 
lundiir Doab cam(‘ under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the cslatcs iioith 
of the Sutlej weie inaintamed m tlie independent 
possession ot the Kapurthala llulcr, conditional 
on Ins paying a commutation m cash for military 
service ciigagcmcnls by wluch he had previously 
been iiound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in (1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war rccoi d and uniformly elfiuient administration 
of the State. The liari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction rmnaining 
in the hands of the British authorities. For 
good scivices during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja's grandfather \ias rewarded with a 
grant of other estaU^s in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The pri'Si'iit Ruler’s titles arc Col. H. 
H Farrand-T-Dilband Rasikhiil-ltikad Daulat- 

« [nglish]a Raja-I-Rajagan Maharaja Jagatjit 
mill Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, O.c.S.l. 
(1911), OC.TE. (1918), G BE. (J927) who was 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
f.ather Dis Jlighm ss the late Raja-i-Rajgan 
Kharak Singh ot Kapurthala m 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs. The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneiir from the French Government In 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
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Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Koumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Monelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Ordei of Moiocco, Grand Coidon 
of the Order of Tunis, Giand Cross of the Order 
of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba ; repre- 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in 1926,1927 and 1929, eelebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his reign in December 
1927 with great eclat, when Their Extellencies 
the Viceroy and Lady Irwin, the Commandci- 
in-Chief in India and Lady Birdwood, Governor 
01 the Punjab and Lady JLiiley, Their Highnesses 
tlu* Wahaiajas oi Jummu and Kashmir, Ihkaner 
Patiala, Jamnagai, Alwar, llharalpur, Itajpiid.i, 
IVlandi, the Nawabs of Palaiipui, Maleikotla, 
Loharu and tlie llaja ol Kalsia were present, 
b(*siilcs a very large and distinguished gathering 
of European and Jndi.in guests. 

I’he rulers of Kapurthala arc liajjiut Sikh, 
and claim descent from liana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Kajput House of 
Jaisalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
b('ing Mahomed ans. The chief crops arc wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of SultanpuT in tins State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Pbagwara is another important 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic ntiuihiL of household upe. The situation 
of this town on the mam lailway line and tlie 
( onseqiu'iit iacihties of export and iinpoit make 
its nnpoit.incc still greater and this is the chief 
( omiiieici.d town in the Stale. The mam line 
of the North-Western llailuay passes thiough 
jiart of tlie .State and tin* Grand Trunk Hoad 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur Citv to Ei'rozcpur passes through 
the capital. The Impel lal Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-orgunized and 
arc now designated ns Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised duimg the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that ( risih 
in East Afiica, Mesopotamia and on the 
Aighan Frontier. I’ninary education is liec 
thioughout the State, and it sjiends a huge 
propoition of its revcniu's on its Edueatioii 
Ilepartmcnt. Th(' State also jiossessi'H a 
Legisl.itive Assembly which was created b^ the 
pieseiit Mahaiaja on the occasion of tlie 8il\er 
Jubilee ot his nugii in 1910. The capital Is 
Kapurthala which has been enibellisln‘d by the 
jircsent Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and w'lth yarious build- 
ings of public utility. Tlie towm boasts niodiTn 
amenities such as electric liglit, water-w’orks 
etc. 

Political Officer : The Hon’blc Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States, Lahore. 

Malerkotla. — This State consists of a 
level sandj plain unbroken by a lull or stream, 
bounded bv tlie district ol Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Irndhiana District, Patiala and 
Kabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of “ Kurd 


descent who came originallvfrora the Province of 
“ Sherwan '* and settled in the town of “Sherwan** 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at M alert the old capita] of the 
State in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhr and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually beciime independent. They 
w'crc in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
ot Laswan, gained by the British over Sindhia 
111 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
m 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the Biitish Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the powei of the Mahratlas m the 
dislnets uetwecii the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
'I’he Stale entered into x>oliti(a] relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler 13 Lt -Col. Bis Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad All Kh.in, Bahadur, K c S.I., K O.I.E., 
W'ho was horn in 1 881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
W'as created llony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 191 6 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. m December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all soits of grains 

The State mamtaius Sappers, Intantrj^ 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Maier- 
kotla. The population ol the town is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs. 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agi'ucy lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias liver wliuh drains nearly all its area. 
Its art a is 1,200 squan* mik's and it lies betw'een 
110-2,C Nui til J.at ; and 7b®- 22' East Long.; 
and is bouTid(‘d on i,ne cast by Kulu ; on the 
south by Sukit and on the north and west" 
by Kangra. H has an interesting history of 
considerable length whicli liiially resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the B’ltish in 
1846. 

Thepieseiit Rulej, Cajit His Higlmess Raja 
Sir Jogmdjii Sen B.'ibadur, K C s i , assumed 
lull poweis in Filuuaiv 192‘> His Highness 
maiiied the only d.iuglitm ot Hi.s Highness the 
M.ihaiaja oi Ivapuilhal.i. 

'Die Mandi Ilydio-IOliM tiie Scheme was 
foiinallv opened bv Ills Exeelleucy the Vieeioy 
in Mail h. 10.52. The piinupal crops aie iiee, 
mai/.e, wheat and millet About threc-llfths 
ol llie State aic oecujiied by loiesi.s and 
glazing lands It is iieli in imneials. The 
capital is Mandi, founded in 1527, winch 
contains several temples ani places of mtore.st 
and IS one of the chief malts for commerce 
with Ladhakh and Yaikand, 

Nabha. — Nahha which became a separate 
State In 1763 is one ot the 3 Phulkian States 
— ^Nabha, J*atialaaud Jind — ^and though second 
ill point ol population and revenue ot the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the mam portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the ^izamats of Phul 
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and Amloh; the second portion forms the 
Nimmai of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Hajputana; 
this JNizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Kabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian States Forces Scheme 
consisting of 482. For the preservation of the 
peace there is also a Police force consisting of 
about 400 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of t,he N. W. Railway and 
the B. B. & C. I. crosses the Nizamal of Bawat. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
Inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar. As a result, the 
Maharaja Rlpudaman Singh, who was born in 
1883 and succeeded bis father in 1911 entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India. In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
he was in February 1928 deprived of the title 
ot Maharaja, His Highness and of all rights and 
privileges pertaining to the Ruler of the State, 
and his eldest son, Partab Singh, ua.s recognized 
as Maharaja in his stead. 

Patiala.— This is the largest of the Phnl- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwai 
States. Area of 5,932 square miles. Population 
16,25,520. Gross income Rs. one crore and 
forty lakhs. Its history as separate State 
begins m 1762. The present Ruler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulati- 
Inglishia Mausur-uI-Zarnan Amir-ul-XJmra Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar, SriMaharaja-i-Rajgan 
Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohindcr Baliadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti K.ul Bhushan, O.C.S.l., 
0.0 1.E., G.c v.o.,G B E„ A-.D.o., LL.p., was bom ill 
1 891 , succeeded in 1 900, and assumed the reins of 
government in 1909 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his 
successors ha’vo been exempted Irom pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 


barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatlnda, Naraaul, 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections — from Rajpura to Bhatlnda and from 
Sirhind to Riipar — have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost. The Noith-Western 
Railway, the E. I Railway, the B. B. <fe C. I. 
Itailway and tlio J. B. Railway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of Cavalry and four battalions of 
Infantry — one battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which Impjirts free education to state subjects. 
Primary education la also free throughout the 
State. The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education m 1928. 

Since the State entered into alliance with tho 
British Government ml 804 and 3 809 A.D. ithas 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha War 
of 1814-1.5, tho Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, tlie Afghan War of 1878-79, and the 
Tirah and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of the Eiuopean War HiS 
Highness placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majestv the King- 
Emperor and offered his per^-onal services. The 
enthe Imjicrial Seivice Contingent was on active 
service tliroughoiit the pciiod of the War and 
served on vanou^ fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinct ions Two mule and one camel corps 
weic laiscd and pticed at the service of the 
British Govcinment foi tho period of the War, 
and in addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main- 
taining the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
money and material Again in 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostihties with Afghanistan Hip 
Highness served personally on the Frontiei 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts. For 
his services on the N. W. Frontier His Highnest 
was mentioned In despatches. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes ot 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stav in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts in Belgium, 
Prance, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments*— (a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (6) Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, France, (c) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, (d) Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Rournanla and 
(/ ) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Saviour of 
Greece (1026). 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes 
at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926, he 
was elecste^l Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes (Narendra Mandal). .He was re-elect^ 

! Chancellor of the Chamber in 1027'28-29-80» 
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In 1930, His Hlghnosb ied the Trinces’ dc]ej?ation 
to the Eouud Table Conference. He was again 
elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes m 
1933. 

Sirmur (Nahan).— This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political control of 
the Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history is said 
to date from the 11th century. In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurklia invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Eaja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West ]<’rontier. The 
present Prince is H. H. Maharaja llajendra Pra- 
kash who was born in 191 3 and succeeded in 1938 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crashing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War. It was captured with 
General Townshend's force at Kut-al-Aroara 
but the Corps was reconstituted and sent to 
service. 

Khairpur. — ^I'he state <'f Khairtmi lies iii 
Uppei Sind between 20" 10" and 27" 40" Noitli 
J^atitude and 08*-20" and 70" 14" East Lon- 
gitude. It IS bounded on tin* East bv .iodhjnii 
and JcbHalnieie ieiritoiies and on the Noith, 
West and South bv Biitisli Distiiits ot Sind 
The climate is siinilai to the lost ot Sind IMie 
maximum teinpeiatnie m summei is 117® in 
the shade and tlie minimum in VMutei 80® 
The iieaicst hill station is Quetta, 5, 500 leei above 


sea level. Ilainfall is scarce, the last 13 years’ 
average being 3®-59" The area ot the State is 
about (),050 square miles. The population of the 
State according to the census of 1931 is 2,27,tS8 
souls. Tlic majority of them aie cultivatois. 
Otbcis arc engaged in tiade, State services 
and labour By religion they are mainly Sum 
Muslims, but the Ruler and his family and some 
othcjs aie Shias. Hindus form the minority 
(omnninitv The State’s revenue from all 
somces c.i!culatcd on the average ot the past 
(l\e yeais amounts to Rs. 19,31,957 The 
lelatioiis ot the State with the British Go voi n- 
ment aie those of suhoidmate alliance The 
State pa\s no tribute either to the British 
Goveinrnent or to aiiv othei State. The 
language ot thi' State is Siiidhi Uidu and 
‘English aie also sjioken The chief piodiict of 
the Slate is giain, which is cultivated on iiriga- 
ticm canals taking olf trom the Indus rivci at 
tlie blovd Jlaiiagc and to a small extemt on 
wells. Oi1-s»‘<‘ds, ghee, liidcs, tobacco, Eiiller’s 
eaith (‘*nic‘t'’), carbonate ol Soda (“ Ivhaio 
chauiho*’), cotton and wool aiealso piodnced. 
The* inamilactmes comprise cotton, silken and 
woollen iabrics, laccpiei woik, caipets and 
imttcij . 

The Kulei’s full name is His Highness Mir 
Ah Nawaz Klian lie is a Muslim Talpiu 
lUloth and belongs to the Slna seel. He 
ascended the gadi on the 25th .liinc 1921. 
Piev'ious to the accession ol tins tamilv on tlie 
tyill ot the Kalhora dynasty oi Sind m 1783, the 
histoiy ot the State belongs to the gmicial 
histcirj ot Smd In that yeai Mir Eataiiah 
Kli.iii Talpm (*stabhslied himself as Ruler of 
Smd and suhseipicntly his nephew, Mu Soihab 
khan Talpiir, tounded the khanpiii biandi ot 
the Talpm family Jii 1882 the mdivjcJualitv 
ot the khauimr State* was leeogriized by the 
liiit’sh Goveinmeiit The Ruler is a tiist class 
pimco and is entitled to a permammt salute* of 
15 guns outside and 17 guns inside the State 
limits. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shan States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of the Trovince and the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States oi other parts of Burma. 

The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singalmg Hkamti in 
the Upiier Chindwin District under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty States respectively which are 
under the Commissioner, Rederated Shan 
States. 

Hsjtwnghsup with an area of 529 square 
miles and a population of 7,230 lies between the 
24th and 25th parallels of latitude and on the 
95th parallel of longitude between the Chmdwm 
river and the State of Manipur. 


Singaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
96th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 

The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 5,349 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 870,230), form with the unadmini- 
stered Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Kaienui States, a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels ot latitude and the 9Gth and 102ud 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Slians who 
belong to the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family; the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro-Asiatic brand ol the AustriQ 
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family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
Tsi Chinese family There are also a number 
of Kachins a.nd others of the Tibcto Burman 
family. The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptibly Into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys thfe 
heat in summer is excessive. Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 
95° Fahr. In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture, on the hills is more cquabh‘. The rainfall 
vanes from 50 to 100 inclies in different 
localities. 

The agricultural products of the States are 
nee, pulsi's, ^maize, buckwheat, cotton, scssa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure hut 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces of 
the States arc suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Northern States which they claim to be the 
richest in the world. The Mawson area in the 
Southern States Is also rich in lead. Lignite 
and iron ore of a low grade arc found m many 
places. 

Lasliio, the headquarters of the Noithern Shan 
States, IS the terminus of the Myohaung-Lashio 
Branch ol the Burma Railways (178 miles) and 
IS also connected with Mandalay by a cart road 

The Burma Corporation’s narrow-gauge 
private railway track 44 49 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin mine wltn the Burma Railways 
system at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to Heho 
(87 miles) which has been extended to 
Shwciiyaung, 98 miles iioni Tiiazi 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with 'J’liazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary iniirli 
in size and importance. The largest Stale is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 22.),894. 

Hsipaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs. 10,62,418. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hsipaw, 
Yawngbwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 


in each State is the customary law of tjie State 
so far as it is m accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law m force in the rest of British India. The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customarv law relating to criminal and 
civil justice liave more or less maintained the 
seim-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for tha 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to fedeialise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no interference is contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, liducation. Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police. In place of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propoi- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States to enablejit to maintain 
itp services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the other 
hand makes a payment of fixed proportion 
of its revenue to the Provincial Treasury 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Nortlieirn Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex»offi>cu 
members of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, a,0.i.E.,K.O.s.i.,i.o.s., in March 1923. 

Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 58,761, 
It hes on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
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ToimRoo, The largest State is Kantarawadi tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a to the Kareimi Chiefs for education and medical 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly service The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
lakhs of rupees. More than half of the surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
inhabitants are Bed Karens. An Assistant States Federation though very considerable 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject advantages might accrue from their doing so. 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 

Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice The principal wealth of the country used to 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is be in its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally tion was at one time supported by the timber 
they are more independent than their Shan trade. This has largely declined in the last 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the deny themselves and close their forests they will 
Government. In the past substantial contribu* soon disappear. 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State lies between 32® and 37® 
N. and 73® and 80" E. It is an almost entirely 
mountainous region with a strip of level land 
along the Punjab Border, and its mountains, 
valleys and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may bo divided 
physically into three ari'as : the upper, com- 
prising the area drained by the Iliver Indus and 
Its tributaries; the middle, drained by the 
Jlielum and Kishenganga Hi vers ; and the lower 
area, consisting of the l(*vel strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of lulls 
Tlie dividing lines bctweiMi the three areas are 
the snow-bound inner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojila and the Panchal 
Tlio area of the State is 84,258 square nnh's 
Beginning in the south where the meat plain of 
the Punjab ends, it extends northwards lot.lu* 
liigh Karakoram inountams “ Wliere tlirec 
JOmpircb Meet.” 

Briefly described, tlie State comprises the 
valleys of the three gie.it rivers of North(‘rn 
India, VIZ , the upper rea<*hi'S of tlie Chenab and 
the Jhelurii, and tlie middle reaches of the Indus 
The total poiiulation is 3,220,518 souls. 

History — Vaiious historians and poets ha\e 
left more or less trustworthy records »>£ the 
history of the Valley oi Kaslirair and the adjacent 
ri'gions. In 1586 it w'iia annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the (Japital, 
onginally known as Pravarupura, had by then 
been long established though many of the fine 
liinldings said to ll^l^e been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had iioen destroyed by the Mu- 
hammadans who flist p.metrated into the Valley 
in the fourteenth eentury. In the reign ot 
Sikandar, who was <i i onteinporary ot Tamer- 
lane, a large numlier of Hindus was converted 
to Islam. Jehangir did inuih to beautifv the 
Valley but alter Auiang/cl) there was a period 
of disorder and decay and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century thi' .Sulia or Governoi of 
Kashmir had become practically independent 
of Delhi. Thereafter tlie country exiiorienitd 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was res- 
cued in 1819 by an army sent by Maharaia 
Banjit Singh. The Sikh rule was less oppressive 
than that of the Afghans. The early history ot 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Iluling Family of Jammu, Avho rose to eminence 
in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore 
and was, in recognition ot ins distinguished 
services, made Baja of Jammu in 1820. He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 


Sikhs, only ajipearing as mediator after the battle 
of Soiiraon (1840), when the British made over 
to him the valley of Kashmir and certain other 
areas in return tor his services in re-establishing 
peace His son, His Highness Maharaja Banbir 
Singhji, oosi,ociE,a model Hindu and one 
of tlu“ staiinehest allies ot the British Govern- 
ment, ruled from 1857 to 1885. Ho did much 
to consolidate his possessions and evolve order 
in the frontier districts. He was succeeded 
l>V his eldest son His Highness Maharaja Sir 
I’latap Singhji, G o.s i., Q.c i e., g b.e., who 
died on 23rd December 1925 and was succeeded 
by His Iligliness the present Maharaja Shri 
Ilarisinghji Buh.idiir. 

The most notable reform effeeted in the State 
dining tlie reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land lU venue Si'ttlenient onginally earned out 
iindei wwTtneo and revised fioin tune to time. 

Administration “-For some years after the 
a( cession to the </a(h of the late Maharaja, the 
adrainihtration of tlie State was conducted by 
a 0(»uncii over which the Maharaja presided. 
In 100") this Connell w'as abolished and the 
adniinlstr.iiion ot tin* Stale w’as theneetorward 
earned on i>v His Higiiness the Mahai.ija with 
the lu'lp ot a Ciiief Munster and a iminlier of 
Mini'^teis m charge of different portfolios. 
'J’lus system coutmned until the 24th January 
1922 wdien an E\('( iitue (%)uncil was inaugurat- 
ed. Very recently, ciTtain modi 11 cations have 
l)een introduced in the Constdiition as a result 
of whieli the contact of His Highness with the 
administr.ition of the State has become more 
direct and intimate. 

The Biitish Besident has lus headquarters 
at Siinagar and SiaJkot and theiu is also a Poli- 
tical Agent at Gilgit A Jintish Oflicer is sta- 
tioned at Leh to assist in the supervision of the 
Central Asian Trade with India which passes 
through Ivashmir. 

In the Dogras the State has splendid material 
for the Army wlucli consists of 7,708 troops. 
Bcsid( s this, thousands of Dogras serve in the 
I ndian Army. 

Finance —The financial position of the State 
IS strong Tlie total revenue including jagirs, is 
about Bs 2,70,00,000 ; the chief sources being 
laud, forests, customs and excise and Sericulture. 
There is a big reserve and no debt. 

Production and Industry. — The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. 
The piincipal food crops are nee, maize and 
wheat. Oilseed is also an important crop. Bar-' 
ley, cotton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts 
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almonds and hops are also grown. Pears and 
apples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
exported in large quantities. The State forests 
are extensive and valuable. The principal 
spedes of timber trees are deodar, blue pine and 
flr. The most valuable forests occur in Kisht- 
war, Karnah and Kamraj Ilaqas. A survey of 
the mineral resources of the State is being con- 
ducted under an expert. The most noteworthy 
of the minerals are baurite, coal, fuller’s earth, 
kaolino, slate, zinc, copper and talc. Gold is 
found In Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires in 
Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Uri. The silk filature m Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Manufacture of silk 
is a very ancient industry in Kashmir. Zain-ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 Is said to 
liave imported silk weavers from Khurasan and 
settled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 
papler-mrich6 and wood carving of the State 
are world-famous The State partidpatea in 
the British Empire Bxlubltion of 1924, The 
Kashmir Court was styled “ The Gem of The 
Smaller Courts" and attracted many visitors. 

Communications. — Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of roads lor wheeled traffic in the State. 
The Jhelum Valley road (196 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North-Western Frontier Province is considered 
to be one of the finest motorable mountain roads 
in the world. 

The Banihal Cart Road, 205 miles long, which 
has recently been completed, joins Kashmir 
with the North Western Railway syst<‘m at 
Jammu- Tawi and is also a fine motorable road. 

Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal village 
communications have also been much improved. 

The Jammu- Suchetgarh Railway, a section of 
the Wazirabad-Sialkot blanch line of the North 
Western Railway system, is the only Railway in 
the State. The mountainous nature of the 


country has made the extension of the line into 
the heart of the State so far impracticable. 

PnbHe Woifa . — 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum and it was hoped that the danger would 
be still further reduced by the carrying out of a 
scheme for lowering a part of the bed of the 
River Jhelum by dredging, which has been taken 
in hand. It is interesting to know that dredging 
operations were once before carried out in the 
reign of Avantivarman (A.D. 855-883) by his 
engineer Suyya near Sopore, with the same 
object. Good progress has been made with 
irrigation but the most important scheme of 
recent years has been the installation of a large 
Electric Power Station on the Jhelum River at 
Mahora which was completed in 1907. 

Education. — Of the total population of 
3,259,527 excluding the frontier ilaqas where 
literacy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females. In other words, 26 out of 
every 1.000 persons aged five or more can read 
and write. Among males 46 in every 1,000 are 
literate. The number of educational institu- 
tions including two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical institutes is 784 and is being steadily 
increased. In municipal areas education for 
boys has been made compulsory from 1929. 
Much progress has also been made in female 
education and two new girls* schools have been 
established during the year. 

Reforms. — The most important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
have been the establlslimen^ of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on liritish 
High Courts and the annual summoning of 
representatives from the provinces as a beginning 
of popular institutions in the State. Important 
legislative measures passed by His Highness’ 
Government* in recent years include the raising 
of the age of consent to 14 for girls and IS for 
boys and the Agriculturists’ Relief Regulation 
meant to cope with the problem ot rural 
indebtedness. 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Narendra Mandal, or Cliamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion,of a number of leading Princes tliemselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in 1919. The 
proposal was that the Chamber should exist as 
a permanent consultative body, with the Vice- 
roy as President and the members composing 
the Chamber consisting mainly of the Princes 
and Chiefs having salutes, or whose member- 
ship might otlicrwlse be considered desirable 
by the Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were 
grouped and were given the privilege of nomi- 
nating a member to represent them from year 
to year. The Chamber is a recommendatory 
performs its functions under a 
constitution approved by the Secretary of State 
and it deals with qnestions submitted to it 
concerning the Princes and their rights and 
privileges generally and their position In imperial 
affairs. 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H.R. H. the Duke of Connaught on 8th Februa- 
ry 1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discusBion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharajah 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, wiio are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chanccllor to act for him In his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber. 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them. 


Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were eonwdered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
annual session in February 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regujated according to the number of seats 

OrYSfllSfOlCf 



Indian States* Tribute. 


Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case« to the British Government. This tribute is frequently duo to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Governments, butischielly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form ot tribute and contributions from 
Indian States arc summarised in the following table. The relations of the State.s to one 
another in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia* 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India : — 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur 

Kotah 

Udaipur 

Jodhpur 

Bundi 

Other States 

Contribution of Jodhpur towaids cost of Eiinpura Trrcgulai Force 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Dcohi Irregular Force . . 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Lcyy . . 

„ ot Jaora towards cost of Uuiti*d Malwa Coritiugcut 
Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps 

Central Piovinces and Beuir. 

Tribute from various States 

Burma, 

Tributes from Shan States 

„ „ other States 

Assam, 

Tribute from Manipur 

„ t, Eambrai 

Bengal. 

Tribute from Cooch Behar 

United Provinces. 

Tribute from Benares 

Punjab. 

Tribute from Mandi 

„ „ other States 

Madras. 

Tribute from Travancore 

Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore 

„ „ „ Cochin 

>» » >» >, Travancore 

Bombay. 


Tribute from Kathiawar . 

„ „ various petty States 

Contribution from Baroda States 

„ „ Jagirdars, Southern Mahratta Country 

Tribute from Cutoh 


£ 

26,067 

15,648 

13,333 

6,533 

8,000 

15,170 

7.667 

13.333 
10,753 

9,142 

2,280 

15,696 

28,524 

1,367 

833 

7 

4,514 

14,600 

6.667 
8,086 

63.333 
233,333 

13.333 
888 

81,129 

2,825 

25,000 

6,766 

5,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would in future be no 
Nasarana payments on suocoBSions* 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 

Portugal and France both hold small terrl- Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
torial possessions m the Indian Peninsula. to the Gulf of Cambay ; and the little island 

The PortugucFc possessions in India, all of of Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
which are situatf d within the limits of Bombay on the southern extremity of the Kathiawai 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on Peninsula. Allthese three territories constitute 
the Arabian Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman what is called the State of India, 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by Hritish districts. Savantwadi State 
lies to the north ot it, the Arabian Sea on tlie 
west and North Kanara on tlie south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the gi<Mti>t bieadth from cast to west 40 
miles. Tlie territory has a total area ol 1,201 
square miles and consists of the VeVioa Conquis- 
tai, or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired b> the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsette, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543; and of the 
Novas Conquif>tas, or New Conquests, comi)rising 
the municipalities ol Perncm, Sanquelim, Pond a, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satari and Sangiiem ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in tiio British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. Tins was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the oountry along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several consiucuoua isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivcis 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines, A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade Is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. 

The People. 

The total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
the census Of 1921. This gives a density of 
i08 persons to the square mile and the popula- 


tion showed an increase ot 9 per cent, since the 
census ten j^cars previously. In the Velhas 
Conquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian. In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
arc more numerous than Christians. The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered m a few 
thousands. The Christians still very largely 
adliere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Chaidos and low castes, whicli 
do not intermarry The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total poiiulation are largely 
Maratlia and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the pcoide, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture ot Portuguese words. The 
official language IS Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in tlie capital and the iinncipal towns 
as well as by all educated pt'oplc Nearly all the 
(Jhiistians profess the Homan Catholio religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has tlie titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and I'imor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Dm are subject under a new Tieuly signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy See to 
the Archbishop of Goa There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
I churches arein charge of secular priests. Hindus 
I and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of woiship. In the early days of Portuguese 
[ rule the worship ot Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil vanes considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The 
Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas. In both these divisions a holding of fffteen 
or sixteen acres would bo considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or SIX acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the produota 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
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soils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals i 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Vclhas Con- 
quistas has improved during recent year^t. 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their wav into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 squaie 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parts oi the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and some mines 
arc being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Bs. 100 lakhs 
and exports to about Bs. 40 Ukhs. The dis- 
crepancy IS mot from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are imported. Ex^xirts 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta llailwav. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Bock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system, is 
51 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port IS what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

The country was m a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and taese were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morals, who is po- 
pularly known as the ‘ Governor of Taxes. ” 
Only In 1927 the country experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly. There is an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
lias been ear*iparked for promoting the indus- 


trial progress of the country. If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Bs. 8-8 per capita. 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
on loans. This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
Stab' about Bs. 60,000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth. The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture tor lack of statistics. 

The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
prmciiilo, fiscal, protective and preferential 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies. 
Very recently the pimciplcof protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which arc entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, flu* present capital of Portuguoso 
India, comprehends Panjim and Bibandar, 
Old Goa IS some six miles distant from the now 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly 'slopes down to the edge of 
the Agnada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and m 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The appearance of the 
city, with i1/S row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
IS very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imjiosmg public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
veinmeiit Press Otlicr notici'ablc buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace and the High Court. The 
sijuare in the lower jiart of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured tor the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gninod the sur- 
rounding territory now known .is the Velhag 
Conejmstas. 
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The sabsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of tho«e days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial raaftniflconce which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three miUions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its immenec Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of eveiy other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital arc called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a jiowcr in 
the land. The sixty years’ subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the rum of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates m 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the docUno. It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
tlicir representatives to the Parliament in 
Lisbon. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
In 1741 the Marathas invaded tho neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beafen 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
In British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Safari, in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, whicii has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Bancs joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Banes again broke out m 
1901 and again m 1912, troops being again 
Impotted to deal with the last outbreak, which 
vas onlv reported conclinled in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection agaipst Por- 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
epjoy complete equality with the nqtivcB o| Por- 


tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Bntto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Bodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary- General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since 1st July 1919. This^ Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
ot the colon V, was modified by rules Nos. 100.5 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and d(‘crces Nos. 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and 16th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim ahoB Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts : Goa, Daman 
and Dill. The last tro arc each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendency of tJie Governor-General. 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working: Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs , Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. I. P, Bailway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s CJouncil (Conselho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ex-officio President, of 
four ofiicials (Attorney-General, the Dire^or 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (throe representing Velhas Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
bv the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni, 
cipahties and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court ; the Deputy Chief Health Officer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances ; the Chairman 
of the Mnnlcipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
elected by tbe Associations of Land* 
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owners and Farmers of the District ; and one 
member advocates elected by the I<ogislatlve 
Council among the legally qualified. 

At Daman and Diu the corresponding body 
is composM'd of the local Governor, President, 
the Government Prosecutor, the Chief of the 
Public Works Department, the Health Officer, 
the Financial Director of the district, the Chair- 
man of the Municipal Corporation, two members 
elected by 40 highest tax payers of the District 
and one member elected by the Merchants, 
Industrialists and Farmers of the district. 

Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is also officiating in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a administrative court 
tribunal to take cognizance and decide all liti- 
gious admiuls»;rative matters, fiscal questions 
and accounts. It is named Tribunal AdmvMs- 
rahvo Fiscal e de Contas and is composed of the 
Chief Justice as President, four High Court 
judges, one superior Government officer, who 
must be a Bachelor of Laws, nominated by the 
Government and a citizen, who is not an official 
elected by the Governor- General’s (’/ouncil. 
When matters regarding finances and accounts 


come up for decision and discussion the Director 
of Finances also sits on this Tribunal. 

Under the presidency of the Governor-General 
the following bodies are also working: — 

Technical Council of Public Works . — Its mem- 
bers are all engineers on permanent duty in 
the head office, a military officer of highest 
lank in the army or navy, the Director of Fin- 
ances, the Attorney-General, the Chief Health 
Officer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director of Public Works 

Council of Public Instruction . — This Council 
presided over by the Governor-General is com- 
posed of five officials: the Director of Civil Admi- 
nistrsiiion, the Director of the Medical College, 
the Director of the Lyceum, the Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 
Schools, and four nominated members. 

Tlierc is one High Court in the State of India 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuyfi, 
Bicholim, Quepi rn o Damfio ; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
Pondii, Diu and Nagar-Aveh. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormuguo is situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
ot Zuary Biver In Lat. 16® 25 'N. and Long. 
73® 47' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormuguo is 
the natural outlet co the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. & S. M. By. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugi'io is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will boara the vessel and render 
such assistance. 

Mormugrio Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Bailway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Bailway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. Goods are shipp^ direct from Mor- 
mugao to any Continental Ports, every facility 
being afforded for such direct slupmeuts. Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Bailway wagons, which run alongside steamers 
thus reducing handling. Warehouses aic 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside. Steamers of over 5,000 tons act 
register, from anv Continental Ports cat be 
discharged or loaded raiiidly and in con^plcte 
safety, in a working day of 10 hours tons 
iron work or 800 tons hale or bag ciVgo can 
easily he loaded or discharged. Tht port is 
provided with steam cranes and all o^or appli- 
ances for quick loading and dis«hargmg of 
vessels, one of the cranes being 
capacity for discharging heav/ Jiits. The 
tonnage, quay dues and all otl^r charges are 
very low, special concessions being granted 
for steamers arrivin^^from Europoai^ or American 
Ports touching Lisbon. Fr-'sh water can be 
obtained at a ipyr 0Q9tr« 


The Bombay Steam Navigation Company’s 
(Shepherd) steamers between Bombay and Man- 
galore call at Mormug.io twice a week. The Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Slormugao 
at least once a month. The Ellerman Strick Line 
maintains a regular service from Liverpool 
to Mo’’imigao calling occasionally at Lisbon. 
This service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M. & S. M. BaUway under the “Combined 
Sea and Bail Through Bills of Lading.” There 
are several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
I)er ton, deadweight. Goods for Britbh India 
pass through Goa without any charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government. Britiali 
CustoiTB duty payable at Castle-Bock can bo 
paid ly the Bailway Company and collected 
at destination. Goods from stations on the 
M. Si S. M. By. System to Mormugao or 
vicc’Versa are railed without transhipment, 
thui avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
barges, etc , for unloading in the stream can 
hi had at a very low charge. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the “Mormugao Improvement 
Trust “ with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced vai 10118 regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. There are over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard— 0*8361 square metre), 
available for residential quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annas 
to Bs. 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
situation, in addition to an annual payment 
4 pies per square metre i^s leaee-bold rept, 
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within about CO days from the date of applica- 
tion for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the highest bidder, should there 
be more than one apiilicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings is in all cases 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust, such plan being required 
to bo submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the lessee, and the 
period within which building is to be comideted 
is 2 years. Importation of building inateiials 
is allowed free of Custom duties. In addition 
to the above, there is an extensive area avail- 
able and reserved only tor Industrial and 
Commercial Ehtablislimenls, this area being 
known as “Ere© Zone". Within this “Free 
Zone,” in addition to plots, which arc leased 
at a very low rate for building factoiies, bonded 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, in 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges arc granted, such as: 

(I) For E8tablif,hment of Factories or Indus^ 
trial Concerns^ — All machinery, building mate- 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc., required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 


of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of tlie goods manufactur- 
ed within the “ Free Zone.” 

(II) For Establishment of Depots of Manu» 
factured or Unmanufactured Goods, Bonded 
Warehouses, etc., etc — All goods imported by 
the Concessionaire for the purpose of such 
depot are allowed to be exported to any Foreign 
territory, alter being improved and repacked, 
if necessary, without payment of either import 
or export duty. 

(III) Exemption of Government TaMs. — In 
addition to tiie above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
etc., within tlic “ Free Zone ” are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923. Applications for any of the 
above concessions iiave to be addressed to H.E. 
the Governor-General of Portuguese India and 
preftCnUd at the office of tlie Mormugao 
Improvenicnt Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
tliorein full particulars of the area and plot, 
etc , required Such applications arc disposed 
of within as little time as possible. Full 
information can be obtained from the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- 
tions, namely. Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Aveli, 
separated from it by a narrow htnyi of Britisli 
territory and bisected by the B B «& C. I. Rail- 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17, ,666 of whom 1,480 are Chris- 
tians. The number of houses is according to the 
same census 4,09.6. Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048, of wliom only 271 are Christians. 
The number of houses is 6,069 The town of 
Daman was sacked by the IPortugucse in 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese ill 1558, when tiiey made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India. They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship. The 
native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some ot tlie women dressing tiierasolvcs 
after tlie present Euiopean fashion, and ftthers 
tollowing the old stvlo of petlicoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fe*. 
tile, especially in Hagar Aveli, but despite thoi 


case of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the 
tcnitory is under tillage. The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals. There are stately forests in Nagar 
Aveh, and about two- thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the Bast, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce especially 
with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
it was noted for its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single distiict and lias a Municipal 
Oharaber and Coiporation. It is ruled by a 
Govemoi invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-Genera' 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate ot the Attorney- Gen oral 
and two clerks In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators liold tlieir 
teiiiiics direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State, 
The chief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
forests, excise and customs duties, 


Din is an island lying off the southern cx- ! 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from : 
which it is separated by a narrow channel ' 
through a considerable swamp. It is compo 8 t*d 
of three portions, namely, ])iu proper (island), i 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 1 
by the channel, and the foitre.ss of Simbor, I 
about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small . 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor m two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Pftr- 
Bian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
earlv period with a dcsjre to obtain posse^don 


gained, first by treaty with 
tht> Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
armi, became opulent and famous for 
Its oimnierce. It has now dwindled into 
insifm^cance. The extreme length of the island 
and its breadth from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square mXes. The population of the town of 
1 island takes its name, 
18 said to iHve been 50,000 in the days of its 
commercial Prosperity. The total population 
1 Q 01 according to the census 

ChriXi. ' ^ 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodgces, or 
plots. They ag!?regate 203 square miles, and 
had a total population on the 20th Feh. 1931 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603, It W'as 
II ndei taken by private merchants at Itouen, but 
it failed, as also did several similar attcmipts 
which followed. In 1042 Cardinal Richelieu 
found d the hrst Carniingnie d 'Orient, but its 
efforts met with no success. Colbert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on ,i larger basis in 1004, 
granting exemption iroin taxes and a monopoly 
of the 1 ndian trade for fifty years. After ha\ ing 
twice attempted, without success, to cstabli.<ili 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1608 the 
Compton, or agincy, at Surat. P.ut on find- 
ing that city niisuited lor a liead esiablishnumt 
he seized the h,irboiir of 3’rincoinalee in Ct'ylon 
trom the Dutch. The Diitcli, howeyer, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomah'cj and Cat on, passing 
oyer to the Coromandel coast, m 1072, seized 
St . Thome, a I’ortugnt'se towm adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve vcaia been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, how'ever, com- 
pelled to restoie it to the Dutch in 1074. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Mai tin, suddenly restored it Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of tlic settlements at 
Tnncornalee and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, ihvn a small village, 
which he purchased in 1083 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built lortillcations, and a trade 
began to spring up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
trom him in 1093, and held it until it was rea- 
tored t-o the French by the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1097. Pondicherry became m this year 
and lias ever since loinained, the most import- 
ant o1 tlie French Settlcinonls in India. Its 
foundation was contenijioraneous w’th tliat 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company tioin a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by tlio I'eace of 
Uyswick in 1697, Martin was appoint-ed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had K’cn 
acquired by the Fi ench Company in 168ft by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor; Mah^, oi the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6. under 
the government of M. Lenoir; Ivarikal on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in l750, and 
formally ceded to the French two yeirs later. 

Administration* 

The military command and aduiinistration-in- 
chlef of the k’rcnch possessions lu iudia arc vested 
in a Governor, wliose rcsidenoo is at Pondi- 
cherry. The office 18 at present held by Monsieur 
George Bourrot (Franools-Adrion). Ho is assisted 


by a Chief Justice and by several " Chefs do 
Service ** m the different administrative depart- 
ments. In 1879 local councils and a council- 
general w< re established, the members being 
cliosen by a sort of universal suffrage within the 
i’ rench territories. Seventeen Municipalities, or 
Communal Boards, were erected m 1907, namely, 
Pondicherry, Ariancouparn, Modeliarpeth, 
Oiilgaret, Villcnour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and 
Nettdpacam, tor the establishment of Pondi- 
cherry , Ivarikal, Neravy, Nedonneadou, Tirii- 
nalar, Grande Aldf^e, Cotchery, for the o^tahlish- 
tn-Mit of Kankal, and also Chandernagore, Mah6 
and Vaiiaon. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of tlie seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery The army and establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Fondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Kankal, 
together with other headquarters cliargcs 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue All the state aud dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to he maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
luaintamed m the East. Pondicherry is also 
fhe scene of eonsiderabli* religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of jiriests for all 
French India, and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits m 1770. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large pioporticm of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of tlio churches are in British 
territory. 'J’lu liritidi rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A Imo of rail- 
way ruriTimg via Villcnour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupurani on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains coiimunicatiou with Madras and the rest 
ot British India, and Kankal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Pcralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
memlhirs, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of Faropeau descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherrv, 
IS a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
rroin the sea a striking appearance of French 
civUisation. 


People and Trade. 

The Settlements arc represented in Par- 
liament at Pans by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. Lemoignic The 
Deputy is Mons. Pieire Dupuy. There were in 
1932 59 primary schools and 3 college^ 
all maintained by the Government, with 808 
teachers and 9,203 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1932) Rs. 2,694,019. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
r^gi. There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
aAd at Chandernagore 1 jute mill. The 
coilon mills liave, in all 1,691 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,460 persons. 
Thclp are also at work one oil factory aud a few 
ollpk^sscsfor groundnuts, and one ice factory* 
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Mxe chief exports from Pondicherry are oil seeds, visited by l^Yench steamers, sailing monthly 
At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, and Mah^. between Colombo and Calcutta In connection 
In 1931 the Imports amounted to frs. 96,215,000 with the Messageries Maritimcs. The figures 
and the exports to frs. 173,695,000. At these contained in this paragraph are the latest avail- 
three ports in 1931, 271 vessels entered and able and are corrected up to December 
cleared ; tonnage 84,333 T. Pondicherry is 1931. 

PONDICHERRY. 

Pondicherrjr is the chief ot the French Settle- South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
meats in India and its capital is the head- ordinary correspondence with the French 
quarters of their Governoi. It is situated on authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras in this capacity is styled the Special Agent, 
by road and 122 by the Villiipiiram-Pondi- At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
cherry branch of the South Indian liailway. Agent accredited to the French Government, 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles who is usually an ofiiccr of the Indian Army, 
and its population in the 26th Feb. 1931 was The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
188,555. It consists ot the eight communes of divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded in blanche and the ViJle noire. The Villo 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693, blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
it was captuied by the Dutch but being laid at right angles to one another with 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
times by the English. The first siege tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
coBsful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, lished with green Venetians All the cross 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and promenade facing the sea is again different 
captured In 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the from anything of its kind in British India, 
fortifications were demolishi'd m 1779. The In the middle is a scibw-pile pier, which serves, 
place was again restored in 1785 under the when ships touch at the poit, as a point for 
Treaty of Vcisailles of 1783. lb was captured the landing of caigo, aud on liolidays as a 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, general promenade for tlic population. There 
and finally restored in 1816, is no real harbour at Pondicherry ; ships lie 

at a distance of alioiit a mile from the shore. 
The Settlement comprises a number of and communication with them is conducted 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off by the usual maavla boats of this coast. Facing 
from the main part and surrounded by the the shore end of the pier is a statue ot the great 
> British District of South Arcot, except wliere Dupleix, to whom the place and the Freueb 
they border on the sea. The Collector of name owed so much. 

CHANDERNAGORE. 

Chandernagore Is situated on the bank of the disappeared, and at present it is little more 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chiusura. than a quiet suburban town witii little external 
Population (in the 26th Feb. 19311 27,262. trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
The town was permanently occupied by tlie liailway is just outside French territory 22 
French in 1688, thougli prei iously it been miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
temporarily occupied by them at a date given as administrative ofticcr is the Administrator 
1672 or 1676. It did not, however, rise W any who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
importance till the time of Dupleix. It chinged French Possessions. The chief public insti- 
hands between British and French various tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was St. Mary's institution, founded in 1882 and 
finally restored to the French in 1816. under the direct control of the French 

The former grandeur of Chandernagore hag Government. 

KAIMKAL. 

Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast betwtien unVersal suffrage, but in the municipality 
the Tan] ore District of Madras and the Bay KarikaJ half the number of seats are reserved for 
of Bengal. The settlement Is divided into Euro^ans or their descendants. The country is 
six eommunes, containing 110 villages in very l^tiie, being irrigated by seven branches of 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles, the GaVerv, besides many smaller channels. 

It is governed by an Administrator subordinate The coital of the settlement is situated on 
to the Governor at Pondicherry, The popu- the nortn\ bank of the river Arasalar, about 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased In IJ miles fnm its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
1883 it was 93,055; in 1891, 76,620 ; in 1901 , in rice witlt Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
64,603; in 1923, 67,023 ; in 1924, 56.922; the Straits iSettlements. It has no commerce 
and in 193 1 , 57,914; but the density with France, ^d very little with other French 

Is still very high, being 1,063 persons colonies. The ^rt is merely an open road- 
per square ymile. Ciimbakonam is the only stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
taluk in Taniorc District which has a highek high, the light which has a range of from 
density. Each of the six communes-— name!/, 8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Earikal was oonnecl^ed 
Earikal, La Grande Aldee, Eedungadu, 0#t- with Peralem on ^he Tanjore District Board 
ohdry,E^rayy and Timottlar— possesses a mi^or Eailwav. Earikal finally came intc Ficndb 
and oounoH. The mOmbers are all elected by possession on the settlement after 1816. 
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The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the terra, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has aiwayt> borne a two-fold character — the local 
issue and the international Issue. For almost 
a century tlie international issue was the greater 
oi the two, and the most senoiis question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of later times was for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until 
it w right be said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all geiierrlisatlons, that the local issue 
dominati'd, if it did not absorb the situation. 

The local Problem. — The local problem, 
in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of l^epal is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountains in the world. The thin 
valleys in these immense ranges are poorly popu- 
lated by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more difficult by pro- 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the 
population IS, it is in excess of the supporting 
power of the country. Like mountaineers in all 
parts ol the world, these brave and fearless men 
have sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1745 the English Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s road. The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from 
English politics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Hoad,” he will appreciate what Wade’s 
work meant lor the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area with which , 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir! 
Robert Sandenian devised the method of enter- 1 
ing into military occupation of the princiimlj 
points, and thence controlling the country. 
At the same time close engagements were enter^ 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were kept in order. That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 
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in 1919. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the larg e 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic 
term. So far as this section of the frontier is 
concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghanistan. — Far otherwise has 
it until lately been with the section of the fron- 
tier which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
fines of Kashmir. That has, for three quarters 
of a century, been the scene of almost ceaseless 
military operations, which have constituted a 
devastating drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
years one sought for a definite policy guiding the 
actions of the Government of India. One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in the 
exi«»tenct of two schools of thought. Once the 
frontier with Afgiianistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at policy not only from the military 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations. 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
North. Instead of the differing tribes, we 
should, they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
our border line. If Afghanistan were a strong , 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of AlMlurrahaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Habibiillah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
st ill less firmly. The Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Khost. The 
Afghan forces melted away* under transport 
difficulties when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore, it was said, occupation up to what is 
called the Durand Line because it is the line 
demarcated by the Frontier Commission in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble we should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the irreconcilable tribesmen along 
our difficult line of communications. There 
was the farther consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief that even if the For- 
ward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear. Moreover on this section of the 
Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
expansion of Russia in Central Asia. The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
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have swept from Persia and Central Asia to constituted Into a separate administrative 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this zone under the direct authority of the Govern* 
region. Therefore It was deemed essential to mentoflndia.exerclsedthroughaChiefCommls- 
oontrol, If not to occupy them, in the interests sloner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward troops In bases better linked with the main 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- military centres of India by roads and railways, 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, The advanced posts, and especially important 
thatls to say up to the Afghan frontier, and the Passes like the Tochi, the Eurrara and the 
Close Border 8chool,which would have us remain Kbyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
out of the difflcult mountainous zone and meet militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth, selves, and oflttcered by British officers drawn 
The extreme advocates of this school would from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. It was supplemented by a fine development 
_ i * policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 

The Two Policies. — The result of this conflict Canal, afterw^ards developed into the Swat 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, Canal (q.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
which Uke all compromises was profoundly un- in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and a means of livelihood and were invested with 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made the magic charm of valuable property. The 
them fearful of their prized independence, irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
without controlling them. These advanced of the most peaceful m the whole borderline, 
posts were in many cases Inadequately held and 

rarely were they linked with their siipfiortlng Lord Curzon's Success. — Judged by every 
posts by adequate means of communication, reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
We preserved between our administrative successful It did not give us complete peace, 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated There were occasional punitive expeditions 
our frontier with Afghanistan an Irregular belt of demanded, such as for Instance the Zakka Khel 
land called The Independent Territory, in which and afohmand expeditions, and the W aziris, and 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised in partieular the truculent Mahsud Waziris nover 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the ceased raiding. But m comparison with what had 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Now it was gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
of Baluchistan and “ Sandemanlse” the Inde- built up a heavy bill of offences, wnich aw'alted 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- settlement when Government were free from 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress the immense preoccupations of the w^ar. It 
was laid upon the essential differences between broke down under tlic strain of the wanton 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sande* invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
man found a strong tribal system existing In weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs. There near Jelalabad. Although he does not flgure so 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent prominently in frontier history os his Iron 
Territory. The tribal Chiefs, or maliks, exercise father Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument high claims on the favourable verdict of history, 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is None anticipated that any successor to Abdm- 
not the chief, but the jlrgah, or tribal council, of rahaman Khan could hold In the leash of a single 
the most democratic character, where the voice State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same iu> the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
Influence, In time of excitement perhaps more this Habibullah did. On occasions his attitude 
influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard, seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise mgs of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the genera] the Indewndent Territory, causing the Zakka 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal. A force over standards; the Amir had often to bow before 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was wuth the British troops. At the outset of the 
unable effectively to deal with Ihe situation. Great War ho warned the Government that he 
though peace was made. The emergency thus might often have to do things which seemed un- 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt w ith it in master- position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
ful fashion. In the first place, he separated war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the frontier zone from the Government of the the side of Germany was extraordinarily difflcult; 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
for its administration, and had organised for missionsinKabul,fromwhichBritiBhrepresent- 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, atives were still excluded. But he kept Afghani- 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force, stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
Viceioyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the his success was the cause of his assassination, 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
Govemments, The area so separated was that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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X .0 avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasnillah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itself 
brushed .him aside and installed the son of 
Hablbullah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion On April 26, 1919, 
and preaching a je/tod promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan . The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
i)een the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jel^abad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in Its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gonial to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or tw o exception*^, 
the Tribal Militia left without the support of 
the regular troops who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
policy, winch was based on the tribal militia 
But there is another aspect to this issue, which 
was set out in a series of brilliant articles which 
Mr. Arthur Moore, its special correspondent, 
contnbuted to The Times, He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
force. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of Its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an Imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia was meant to be a police. When the 
war broke out its units were treated as a covering 
force behind which the Regular Army mobilised. 
This is a role which it was never Intended they 
should serve ; exposed to a strain which they 
should never have been called ufion to bear, 
they crumpled under it. If on the outbreak of 
trouble troops had promptly hurried to their 
support all might have been well. Left to 
look after themselves, with no sign of support, 
they found themselves too weak to hold their 
positions and militarily their only course was 
to retire from the midst of their own kinsmen 
as the seal of revolt surged towards them. 
They would not take it. 

Russia and the Frontier. — ^The Curzon 
policy was up to the time of Its collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long straggle with Russia. For nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages . 
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in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted In Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which taced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a goveralng body. The decaying 
khanatesof Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the ad ven- 
turous spirits in her armies, and some of the 
great administrators In the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britian for 
the Crimean War, and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits ou both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coming, aftei the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
terra “ Mervousuoss.” This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic dcstniction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
flrmness of General Pollock In refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hidsar fortress. It involved us in the second 
Afghan W ar of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government lu Afghanis- 
tan, There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we sot up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, If one ruthless in his 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Pcnjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a senes of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjicff, during I«ord Curzon’s 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shitted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil wdiich had 
so long concealed the mysterious city aud dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of t.fie 
Agreement w ere Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Hardiuge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but ?t had been desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Russia w as chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
I many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
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Of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the Interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur- 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Bussia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy In Moscow 
uneasiness has returned, for the geographical 
and allied circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
same pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet 
have a troublesome motive which the Tsars had 
not : their aim to produce world revolution is 
avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism 
for which she stands are the greatest obstacles 
in their path. 

German Influence. — ^As nature abhors 
a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher oivilisations, no sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Eussian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Eussian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon boro fniit 
In the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 
fied more effectively in the Baghdad Eailwav 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
bad declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold in the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Bussia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view — ^would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Eussia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tlon in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Eevolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Ptootcss in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressv^d forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. | 
Tbev sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and i 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad r^lw ay 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 


ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Bas-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as “ B.B.B.*’ — Berlin, Bjzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended In a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
ol Turkey and German v. Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not 8t,and still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
—The real significance of the Baghdad Eailway 
was iittle appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great tnink line, which 
would short-circuit tlie traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from tiic East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
ser\uce and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January. From April to 
June the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelhng outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, for such a land route was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route. .Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople — and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany — complete master of Asia 
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Minor and The Middle East, andthe route-select- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones. The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the cstal)lishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg-America corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
The Germans were piobably never serious 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virt,ue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great jiorfc of The Middle 
East. I’hese considerations have no more 
than an ac/idemic value now. Germany was 
defeated. I’he Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated military desfiotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
problem of rc-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population — the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion — were a very diifercnt 
factor. The completion of the through line was , 
indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, ior the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived , 


eluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Kowcit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation proioundlv 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed intc the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by emp de main, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involved in military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
After the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
tho Euplirates to tlic wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
lieart of Tnrkisli Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff. Bui 
the aftermath of tlie war left us in an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers. This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be leio to Tlie League of Nations, Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was immediately found that there could 
be no mi’tual agreement ; the Turks demanded 
tlie wliole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that .Mosul audits hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak. The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations, 
That body despatclied a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot ; tiiis commission 


as it must be. 

Turkey and the Frontier. — The position 
of Turkey 011 the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the amnt 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long established 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
its way. For a br.ef period Midhat Pasha 



became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because It was no-one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her“B.B B.’’ policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr m order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 1 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, ! 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 1 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military | 
force These efforts faded before the vigorous j 
action 01 the British Government which con- I 


reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over tliat State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave tiie necessary guarantee, and tbe 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was known as The Brussels Line. After 
j at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
I to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
' ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, k may be, by tbe threat of Italian 
aggrc'^sion, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier.—If we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy. It IS dillioult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
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station at Maskat In the Persian Gulf, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West E^onticr 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a oieneral pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowlv removed one bv one after the conrinafon 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-Chlna was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
There had earlier been mutterlngs in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an Impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitely^ 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But as in the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand march^ 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Slam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours 

The New Frontier Problem.— The whole 
purpose of this brief sketcli has been to show 
that for three generations— most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external influences — ^In the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the /and route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The circumstances affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatly 
changed. Old dangers have disappeared. 
And, generally, conditions have become more 
Uke those normal to critical land frontiers any- 
where in the world in this present time of swift 


communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great* deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman was always an opponent to be 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a flrst-class fighting man. Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble. Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist. Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with magazine rifles, either imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Russian and 
Af^an sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained In the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was oi little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Waziristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier ; their marksmen- 
shlp and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place 7 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was In Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, 
and of their inveterate raiding activiues. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afg^nistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognis^ 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Out position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomid 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Wazlris are absolutely 
intractable ; that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of tne Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 
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This controversy lasted long. It resulted I 
in a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which' 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their Invasion of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the " half -forward ” policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 

E olicy, adapted to local conditions. Them 
as been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Barazak, not at Ladha. A network of conse- 
quential roads was pushed forward. Its 
elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 
Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazirs, 
because they wanted to share the benefits! 


which they saw British occupation to bo bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
Bobruary, 1933, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Bazmak towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assi'-t the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazirs into His Majesty’s disturbed territory. 
The work of control and of civilization is rapidly 
progressing in the whole territory. Of this 
particulars are given on 272 and following pages. 
One of its latest fruits is a request by the Afridis 
for roads in their country of Tirah, a beginning 
with construction has been made. 

The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khybcr Pass, was in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Land! Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


L— THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion ot Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier is 
more powertully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutchk who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the ^at entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy In the Interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quietly and efficiently 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Eoyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was Involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Eussia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to ‘‘show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no Interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the Intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bander Abbas. This menace declined 


after the signing of the Anglo-Eussian A greement 
and disappeared with the collapse of B.us8ian 
power following the Revolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courier 
of niermany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the beavily*subsidized 
ships of the Ham burg-Amerlca line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the In- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also etrove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Ciirzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer ot unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that ‘‘Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or bv neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and miUtary control, will imiieril 
Great Britain's naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia.” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne io 
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words of great import— “Wo His Majesty's 

Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as u very grave menace 
to British interests, wnich we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.” The 
negative measures following those declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now. more than 
they were before these eirtcrnal influences deve- 
loped, a local question, mainlv a question of 
policy. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1023, 
pp. 178-183. An interesting new feature 
In 1931 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to instal a Navy of their own in the 
Gulf The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1Q32. It 
la at the outset officered by Italians The im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet is that an 
increase in the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling. The fleet 
18 required to check it. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
ot Cape Musandira, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able Irom the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs The 111-name of this 
terntoiy has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The jiirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company's ships of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power. 


with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures liavc been necessary. The 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Groat Britain by 
a senes of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending wdth the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
wtiicli tliev bound themselves to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of J873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogathei the traffic in slaves. I'ne relations 
of the rrncial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British llcsident at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of insiieetion. 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast 18 increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Liugah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Cliiefs are — Debai, Adu Thabee, Shargah, 
Ajman, Tlni-al Gawam and Eas-el-lvheyma, 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Arcnl- 
pelago which fcims the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeva for which Bahrein Is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
ai( lisBologists. The generally accepted theory 
IS that it 18 a relic of the PhcBnicians, who 
uie known to have traded in these waters. 

The Biitmh Go\eiriTuent recently annenmeed 
tliat they propc»sed transferring the principal 
British Naval station m the Gulf from Kenjam, 
on the Persian side of the water, to Bahieiii 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size In the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane— «o called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns— as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be Incurred to render It 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
nd the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 
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Muhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
K.bazza] of Muhammerah. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Rarun River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karon Rivet route to 
trade throuah the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. This ImTOrtance has 
vrown since the Anglo-Perslan Oil Company 
established refineries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which Iney win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its Importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Ehorremabad by way of Dizful 
which is now under construction. 


Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arablstan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Sbat- 
tel'Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Kerman- 
sbah and Bamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso- 
potamia under King Feisal. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities in that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Eut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, there* was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be in one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious. In these circumstances King Feisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and Installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose — raeponsibllity without any real power 
unless King Feisal was to be a mere puppet, 
immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an Insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 


that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference* 
Addressing the House of Lords on May Srd he 
said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty's Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows : — 

" It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
I and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent Indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

** Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

" Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms : — 

It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties , and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.*’ 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might be earlier. 
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The position of Iraq as regard s the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified llis 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
0 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
oi! Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty's Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govera- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law 

The Council of the League of Nations In 
January, 1932, adopted the repoit of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the I^caguo and Iraq entering 
into a number of undertakings, witli regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of Justice This means the tcimination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal's State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosui was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was readied, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material tor 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and Involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that tlie first essential m the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of tlie people were for incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
years— a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iraq ; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was pubhshed the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the J.ieague to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone. 


and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given tlie 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line — to Iraq. 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prev.iiled and In 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 

A New Treaty. — A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated In 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. The full 
text is not available, but a semi-olficial announce- 
ment on December 20th may be regarded as 
substantially authentic. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that “ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well m the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932.” It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international oidigations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out m respect of Iraq He also under- 
took not to modify tlie existing provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

There was provision for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests The King of Iraq under- 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all general international agreements already 
existing, or which might be concluded thereafter 
with the approval of tlie League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic 111 drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Remo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
wliich is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the League. 

Any difference that miglit arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League. The Treaty was made 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums- 
tances when Iraq enters the League of Nations. 
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The Frontiers — Seistan. 


It is Important to remember that there is a 
eonsiderable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King FeisaCs 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
jespects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
iUab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. Tf we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points ol 
permanent interest. The Importance o( Bu* 
shire is adiDiuistr(\ti''e rather than commercial 
It is the headquarteis of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British ^iesident, and the cen- 
tre ot many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the com ner- 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to insigni- 
flcance. Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast. 


out H'l trade is being diverted to Debai on the 
Pirate Cnast. In the narrow channel which 
fonus the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Oulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more Importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
netween the Island of Kishm and the mainland. 
He the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone's Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possibiiitj of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. There is a British Naval station at 
Henjam, a small island close to Kism, where the 
station was estabUshed under agreement with 
the Persian authorities. Its evacuation by 
Great Britain in favour of Bahiein lias lately 
been decided upon On the Mekran coast, 
there Is the cable station of Jask, and the possible 
port of Chamber. An interesting development, 
in the Gulf in the past two or three years has 
been the institution of a Persian Navy. 


II.-~SEISTAN. 


Tbe concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure tbe frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
It commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
Its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; It is also midway athwart 
the track of tbe shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to M^hed were built, the 
temptation to uxtend it through SeistaU would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the df^ came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russia 
fled Khorassan , her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, Bcientlflc missions** and an irri- 


tating plague cordon, sought to estaplisb in* 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They Anally 
ceased with the conclusion of tbe Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

Tbe natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime, 
British influence is being consolidated through 
tbe Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway, to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This line was extended 
to Duzdap, 54 miles on the Persian side of the 
Indo-Pen^n Frontier during the war as a 
military measure, but the traffic after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to 
Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
tbe railwajy staff. This led to the stoppage of 
train nmnbig on the Persian side of Tthe ^ontier. 
Negotiations have now for years dragged on to 
bring about a reasonable settlement m regard 
to the situation. 
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The Frontiers — Persia, 


III— PERSIA. 


From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the PorHian question as affcoting 
Indian frontier poiicy has receded until it is of 
no account. Reference is made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence^ and 
the Persians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was notsuspect- 
pi, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces In the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion : 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order ; 

To provide a loan for these purposes : 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 


Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and j 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent. I 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufibcient the Persian Government 
WM to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 

..The Present Position. — We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
IndiM Year Book for 1921, page 138 et sea. 
It has been explained that most Persians 
const -ued it into a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies. When the Britisli troops 
in tM north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead instrument. It was finally 
j and the advisers who wore to have assist- i 


Great Britain must take an active hand in Persia 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Persia were her own concern ; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
ferm of Government. That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or oommander-ln- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Persian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din . A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. Thesi two forces 
operating in unison gave Persia the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
MoUahs, but in 1025 pre^'ailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place. The change was 
made without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the Improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion. The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr. Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country, 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. The general situation was cravely 
disturbed in 19:12 by the sudden termination by 
the Persian Government of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Go's concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in the 
world and millions sterling ot capital. The 
intervention of the Britisli'brovernment led to 
the reference of the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paved the way for negotiations 
between the Company and the Persian Govern- 
ment While these were being settled some 
progress was also made with general negotia- 
tions between the British and Persian Govern- 
ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
points of difficulty between them. 

R H. Clive, K o.M.o , is British Minister 
at Teheran. 


ed Persia under it withdrew. w n f. -r. « . ^ 

and soldiers Government of ^ India ^in^KhSramr^IA^-Co\ 

and poUticians in India after the War was that C. K. Daly, C.I.E. uoi. 
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IV.— THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the Ewing's writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. Bui the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is generically 
known as the Tribal 'I'erritory. Its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin. In whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian Indian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.** It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
18 the desire to be left alone. They value *heir 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub-j 
Bistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Flams. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degTee. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territrrv. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglc-Russian Agreement 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended m 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its tram. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a considei-ation of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 


tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “limitation of your inter- 
ference with the trines, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
terntory.’* It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in iependcnce and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it m charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier e.cperience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon witlidrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these Cortalices in charge of tubal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most Bucces'^ful of these was the Rhybcr Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that histone 
Pass Until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
girh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Rurram Valley. These railways wore completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agnculturists. 
This policy of economic development Is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (g. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it IS completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
1 factory, particularly in Wazinstan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
' through the Great War and did not break 




down uktU the Amir of Afghanlstsii songiit 
refuge from hie internal tronblee in a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in theur regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
jnstlfled, for the Indian Military anthoriUes 
failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
iVazirlstan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afrldls, our most serious enemies In 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy bis fort at 
Ohora. But the Mahsuds and the Wasiris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Debra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 80,000 
warriors. 76 per cent, armed with modern 
weapons of precision, they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans craved in . They refected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good : their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
weir ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or In the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of oonsiderable suooess. They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter.—As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Militi^ Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 


I ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the MiUtary, and aUied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion was really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged eozu 
troversy— shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy.— The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion •* and the “ close border ** policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as posl^ible with the 
Indian railway sptem, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students. Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops.'* The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable — frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
reg^r troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Ehyber militia faded away; the 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell. 

The Policy. — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan ; to 
open up the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway B 3 r 8 tem from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Ehyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
immensely unpopular In the regular army, which 
is not organised and equipped tor work of this 
character. Irregulars have sdways existed on 
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the frontier, and as th‘:y had disappeared wJtlj 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of Irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and Scouts. The Khas* 
sadar I® an extre'mely irregular. He has 
no British officers and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind otj>agri. In contradistinction 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long ns the Khassadars, 
under their own lieadmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other jiolice 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 


are asked. If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Waainstan £^hould be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, irregular force not territorially 
recruited, officered by British officers. 


V.-WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
Contributed some yeais ago to “ The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India,*’ written by Lt -Col G. M. Routh, D.S.O. 

Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 360 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, whicli forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan. This is the western boundary. 
On tlie east is the Indus North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River nitining East and 
West about 80 miles north of Bauiiu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District. South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man In Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless dlsarrav The more inhabited 
portions He well up ttie slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
imporcant villages of Kaniguram and Makin. 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu. 

Where irrigation or river water Is obtainable 
cultivation Is attempted under conditions which 
(an hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
lh.it between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants, unable t»» 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin Iiy armed robbery of 
^elr richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazlr, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahmuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs. 
riieir villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, an(l inter-marriage 
is the exception— -in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bi iglit political comet like the Afghan War of 
1 Dis joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them. 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headiiK'n No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy. — Tlie policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision .became necessary to control raiding 
and tills was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs Similarly the Tochl in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put Into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying Influence and a rallying ground foi 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the tiooiis 
on a liberal scale. 


A programme.— JLit.-uoi xvuum wiou 
lined a possible policy for Waziristan We 
give it textually, because we believe that when it 
was written it leflected how military opinion in 
India was developing; — 

•* To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nc'ttle firmly and dominate 
'.he inhabited tracts. Why sliould not the road 
now being made to Ladha be continued 36 miles 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wanaf ^hy should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Cis Indus zones ? 
The B azmak district sound Makm 6,000 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. 'I’he same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir Oul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height of 
The Wana plain, 
«>,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps; there is no doubt that 
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a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problem. A line has been surveyed from 
Tank to Draband and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so connecting with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Gumal Tangi 
from Murtaza to Khajuri Kach is the apparently 
obvious route, but would be prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Beyond Khajuri Kach vm Tanai 
and llogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty. The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com- 
munications. The broad gauge at Kohat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thai 
and thence to Idak via Spinwam. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a motor 
road through llazmak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds ; 
possible to the looker on. Eventually such j 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
via Hindu Bagh, a strategic line olfering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Bazinak, 
which resembles Ootacainund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly lever spots now occupied. 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
'healthy accessible hill stations in place ot the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist in this part of the Frontier. *’ 

A Compromise. — A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands atter the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 6th March 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border . 
policy. Both these terms had, in faet, ceased to j 
be appropriate. Circumstances had so changed j 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 1 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. ; 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the I 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the | 
present day are essentially three, namely, the 1 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly [ 
State of Afglianistan, and the so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of ! 
unsettled mountain country which lies between \ 
the borders of British India and India. He 

g roceoded specially to show that this belt is, 
i fact, within India It is boundary pillars 
that mark off Waziristan from Afghanistan , 
it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory; and it is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that these 
tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
point of view of India, from the international 
point of view that is, they are cis-f rentier 
tribesmen of India. If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India's scourge, they are also India’s 
responsibility — and India’s alone. That is 
an international fact that we must never forget.” 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan. He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective in 
Waziristan. ” But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not necessarily 


so now. The task is infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed ; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years.” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, "all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 

Border policy is really a policy of negation, 

and nothing more We might gain 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants.” 

The settled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would he in Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 5,000 irregulars, while 
at llazmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
1 troops llazmak he showed to be further 
I from the Durand Line than the old-established 
1 posts in the Tochi In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
for^vard policy in a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border. ” Come what may, 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible inountams or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold our hands while 
it grows mevitably worse.” 

TIm' policy thus initiated has proceeded 
with results according with the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in its 
formulation. 

The roads are policed by the Khassadars, who 
have, in the mam, proved faithful to their tiust. 
The open hostility of the Waziri tribesmen to 
tlie presence of troops and other agents of 
Government m their midst, which at the out- 
set they showed by shootmg up individuals 
and small bodies of troops on every cpportunity, 
has faded away, and the people have shown an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it. 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilization have caught the imagination of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, 
the safety of the roads has encouraged, and is 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus traffic. The roads, as the King’s 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, 
that IS no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feuds is permitted upon them. 
This iiermlts villagers to proceed to and from 
I the plains towns in safety. Under the in- 
I fiuence of their women, the tribesmen applied 
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thftt the ban against shooting npon the 
hi^way would be extended to afl the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could be expected. The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them. 80 much has this 
arrangement been appreciated tliat the 
Mahsuds formally appli^ for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country. In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute. 

A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
a year or two ago by the Wana Wazlrs when 
they partitioned the Political Autliorities for 
the occupation of south Wazliistan corres- 
ponding with that already established in 
nortlmrn Waziristan. A motor road had 
already been run out from Jhandola through 
Ohagmali and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekai. 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley from northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, wlmro 
it establish^ itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was tlio earlier 
centre of Biitish occupation. Tlicrc it happily 
remains. 

The reoccupation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing. In other words, it is not 
a programme wliich can reach fulfilment or 
completion. It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give it further expression. 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir- 
istan, must be regarded as that which governs 
the Actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier region lying between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kuriam Valley. 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
lain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
eclared their readiness to surrender their 
firearms if their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them. A road has been 
built commencing Fort Sandeman via Gul- 
kach, on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the 
Sarwekai. Wana road. A road, as yet roughly 

made, but suitable for motor transport has been 
constructed from Eazmak through Kaniguram, 
in the heart of the Mahsud country to Wana, 
It was completed in 1933 and the only disputes 
connected with its construction arose from the 
rivalry of the tribesmen whose villages lie along 
the route and who sometimes fought one another 
to secure road-making contracts. 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier during 1980 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 


ludlttn National Congress in the interior of 
India in pursuit of its efforts to bring politiwl 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them. His Majesty’s Government. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopW 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, it avowedly set out “to make 
Government Impossible.” Eevolutionory, 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a stand -still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Confess 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W. 
F. P. were the scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Ehilafat Committees. For 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non-offlcial members. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
mum ages. The age at which marriage may 
take place is also m general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
Hence, the Muslims m British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
in practice affect them, because its provisions 
in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed, in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
Interests would not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930. — 
Tills Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
politlcjal reform, and the lever which mis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up anti-Govemment agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on ; it was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
medically examined before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N.W. 
F. P. into the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be Inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929. 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 28rd April 
1930. Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to Join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
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greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to Join in. The Upper Tochl's Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladba, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
planes pauolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afridls twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar In force but by combined air and 
land action were both tunes driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzals of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post In the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachmar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crush^ these efforts. The Tochl 
Wazirs heavily attacked Uatta Ehel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak-l- 
2am. 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now Indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in that region. The Afridls 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
grazing grounds on the Khajuri and Aka Khul 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1931-32. The Afridis 
have later asked for roads into Tirah and are 
getting them. 

It will be seen that the events of the summer 
of 1930 put the policy to a severe test, and 
that its successful operation In the emergency 
was specially assisted by the itoyal Air Force. 
The resultant position appears, then, to be | 
that the control of the tribes, where the policy | 
has already been expressed in road building | 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, ’ 
is effective, that the political and military 
pound organization with which the policy 
is supported brings about the introduction 
of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
wd that the rapidity and success with which 
the Eoyal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridls upon the plain and their 
return to their homos without great loss, 
despite all that the Hoyal Air Force and large 
TOdies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the Tirah 


tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
policy is not extended over their highlands. 

Mohmand Oatbreak In 1933. — 

Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modern Frontier policy and the need to 
keep It a live policy if it is to be of any use at 
all. The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live in the 
highlands of the Mohmand country, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plain. Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand line 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its dchmitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is described as the Presumptive 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 

In 1932, during the revolutionary Eed Shirt 
campaign, in connection with the IndianNational 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join in the disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
immediately northward of Peshawar. The 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes. The meaning of the description is that 
the B'ltish Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes in 1932 mterfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upper Mohmands in 1938, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated their methods of 
I commenced retributory raids upon 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the pohtical authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give. 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared m Bajaur,a country 
immediately to the north of that in which the 
events ]U8t described developed, a Pretender 
to the Aghan throne. He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaign 
in Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble 
as might be possible In Afghanistan. This 
compeUed the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neighbourlmess to Afghanistan. 

Hoad construction from the Peshwar-Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Qhalanai into 
the HaUmzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley was uudertakoi 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands. At the same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Kotkai in 
Upper Bajaur, which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, fuither aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date. 


campaigning, 
the Halimzai 
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The Upper Mohmands eontinuing aggressive 
and the liajauns obd unite, there was good 
prospect of a campaign ovei the hame country 
as that (overed by the campaign of 1897 Jt 
seoimvl likely that the Ghalanai Hoad would 
be continued into the upper (‘\tiemity ot liajaui 
and that another road toi troops would also 
have to be constimted up the liajaur valley 
itself so that by the meeting of the two roads 
inllppru liujaur, tbeie would become established 
a ciKulai load thiougli this pait of the tribal 
teriitoiv, lescmblmg that lunning thiough 
JMorth Wa/iristan 

In the end, the Upper Mohmands, paitly 
doubtless because oi iminshment w'hicli they 


received in ceitain encounters with our troops 
and partly piobably because of mnuence brough 
to bCfir upon them from Kabul, letired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the jicai e , and the Eajaiiris, wdiile 
maintaining on giuiinds of tiibal custom their 
lefiisal to suirendei the Pietcnder, nevertheless 
expelled that jieisoii from then territory, 
piobably into Atghanistan Here, then, the 
tioiible ceased 'Hie nett result of it is the 
construction of the load thiough Ghalanai and 
the rapid developimuit of bus services and other 
activities of civihisation which speedily took 
place along it 


VI - AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con- 
sidcrabion — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importanc'*. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coining under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontiei geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India-through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Pcrsian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
Is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran-Caucasian 
syotem, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 


Khojak tunnel through the Kliwaja Amran 
Range, until It leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kanuahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
earned to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothmg has been left undone 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many mihtary anthont'cs n firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through 
Seistan 

Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to . I amrud and by the autumn of 1926 
up the Khyber Pass to Land! Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Land! Khana. A 
first class military road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Land! Kotal, and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Land) Khana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullajori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence cf Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
inis line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ohazni-Kabul line. 


Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stendsthe Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
n^ay now also be said to have been attained 
V.hen the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
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means into which It is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition untjl none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy ot twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised The Anglo- 
liussian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy lieights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1019, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters j 
of the Helmand In Soistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted Eritish policy up to the day of bis 
deain. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted It less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to mak( 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against ail 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War. — These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullab 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
Itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
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they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ missions ’* at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difiSculty. He had to compromise 
with tl\e fanatical and anti-Bntish elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a Jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility ; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
lustified : he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir— It Is believed that 
if he had lived Hahibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained , but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning hod come; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at .Telalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Aferhanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing powder 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
soiis, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The now Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
ditficalties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ot Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A further element ol 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation m India. The agitation against the 
Bowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Gbulam Hydcr Khan 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts ol 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 26th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
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oommenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance 

Speedy Defeat. — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on ser^ce abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 

revented the British forces from seizing Jelala- 

ad. Int.en days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14tb May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, hut as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Eawalplndl on the 26th July On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 
196-197. 

Post-War Relations. — It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorle between Afghan Be- 
presentatives and British oflicials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs. Tliese were private, but it Is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no m^or point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace I 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 1 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed . 

The main points of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199. 

Afghanistan after the War.— Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory on the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan. In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 


the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms Initiated by His Majesty ; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force, 

Bolshevik Penetration.— Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Bussia Into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs. 
The object of this jiolicy is gradually to sweep 
Into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and ef Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour 
I of the Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, since declared 
I Shah. In Chinese Turkestan It is pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan it also made 
I certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
i mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and wan largely 
developed In return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Groat Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
all they could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to theBolsheviks. 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghan? were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1925 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier. 
These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir caram publico 
There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
in Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had theu 
eyes opened. 

, Russo-Afgtaan Treaty.— Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 81st, but 
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It provided that it should in no way interfere a long tour to India and Europe. It is under 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
February 2ftth» 1921. The principal clauses of tions of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 1 assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
are as follows : — i he set out, was warmly welcomed In India 

I and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
OlauH 1. — ^In the event of war or hostile both from his co-religionists and from members 
action between one of the contracting parties | of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
and a third power or powers the other con- , India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 

He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul In the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward incident. Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 


traoting party wiU observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 

Clause 2 . — Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other pary. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 


Reforming Zeal. — King Amanulla returned 
to his realm as full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 

_ . which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had driven 

contracting party will not help such hostile I Turkey along the path of ** reform,” or perhaps 
, further, will prohibit the execution 


it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
imposed : it was proposed that women should 


policy, and, 

of such policy and ‘hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. 

Clause 3. — ^The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another’s Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interference . ^ 

In one another’s Internal affairs. They will I emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more ! the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
other powers which interfere in or against one ' scribed ; in September Government officials were 
of the contracting Government. None of the ! forbidden to practise polygamy ; in October 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions ' European dress was ordered for the people of 
the formation or existence of societies and the Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather * gular troops fell into arrear. 
wmed force with a view to injuring the other's 1 , 

independence, or otherwise such activities will I With every appreciation of the spirit and 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con - 1 direction of these changes, friends of His Majes- 
trading parties will allow armed forces, arms, l^y advised the King to moderate the pace. 


ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to bo used against the other contending party 
to pass through its dominions. 

Clause 6.— This treaty wiU take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature. 
It will be valid for three years. After this 
period It will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
SIX months before the date of its expiry that It 
would cease after that time. 

On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A Brithh Minister is established In Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 

i representatives of Afghanistan are 

established in India and in London, and at some 
European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 

, Tour.— In the closing months of 

1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 


They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
ciianges had brought serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the ” Lame Mullah ” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzai and Mangal clansmen ^ f Khost. The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was equalfy frank in his 
hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world. 

A change of Kings.— Events moved rapidly 
in 1929. A notorious nortli Afghan budmash, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 
atives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 
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outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandaliar, 
and then from Kandahar ma Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. K Ing Amanulla 
on his arrival at Komo entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-i-Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
following, his throne was a thorny one and he 
was iiararacd by constant attacks. The Koyal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
tllglits evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new king’s adver- 
sailes were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the woild. Heavy fighting took place. 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost But a baud of 
Wazirs from the liritish side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, jomed 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members or 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shinwari rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in Februaiy 
193U, and was lepiossed with unexpected success 
and vigour. Tliere followed a serious rebellion 
in Kobldaman, Bacha-i-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted IJmself to the reorgamsatJou of his 
Army. England was '.trutly neutral during 
the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when she had 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 


provision of an Interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. Ho gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co-operated effecthily to prevent tribes on his 
Bide of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side against tl»e Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1930 The trade routes were 
re-opened and the new King again took up 
Amanullah's inuntle of reform but m a states- 
manlike manner which carried tlie Muilairs 
along with him. 

Murderof Nadir Shah This oideied march 
of progress was tiagnally inteirupted by the 
murder of iiis Majesty Nadir Sli.ih on the after- 
noon of 8 No\ ember J0:>3 His Majesty was 
attending a football toiiinamcnt pii/c giving, 
wlien a young man among ttie gatheung stepped 
forwaid and fired seveial revohei shots inU> him 
at tiose lange, killing him instantly It later 
appealed that tlu* assassin (oinmitted the eiiint 
111 levenge toi the execution ot a pionuiient 
Atgliaii who had been langlit deeply iinolvcd 
in tieasonuble actndies .liter be had been 
meicifiilly tieatod for e.ulier liehavioiii of the 
same kind The .issassin’s l.dhei w’as stated to 
have been this man’s s(‘i\ant 1’he muidei 
was not followed bv geneial 01 wulcspiead 
disoidti The mcmbeis ol JS.idiJ Shah’s f.inuly 
and Ills pionimeiit ofiieeis ut state stood loyally 
by his hen, his son, Miih.iniined Zahii The 
Uttci was duly placed on Ins l.dlici 's thione and 
his ndcssion y\as in due (oiiise acknowledged 
and conhimed throngliont the kingdom in the 
tiaditional manner Tlu' new king staited his 
jeigii with a high lepiitation toi (ouiage and 
steadiness He eaily issued assurances to Ins 
people that he would (ontiiinc the policy of lus 
fathci in allaiisot Stiiti* No uutowaid events 
have o(t lined in the months that have since 
past. 

British Uepresenlalive — Id -t'ol Fiasci Tytlej, 
C.l.E. 


VIl.— TIBET. 


Recent British policy In Tibet is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efIorl.s to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tasbi-Lama of Sblgatse, — the spiritual equal 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings* departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusbaud Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885 , 1 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned In deference to the oppo- 
sition of the (’Ulnese, whose suzerainty over! 


Tibet was recognised, and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pav excessive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1891). Tins laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved tlie way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Slkkto-Tibet 
frontien. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
t(» which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictioiiB on trade. The agreement proved 
ustless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 
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Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
Into direct touch with tne Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable asosndancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years* residence at 
Lhasa Dor^iefl went to Russia on a confidential 
mission m 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was olhcially described 
in Russia as “the senior Tsanite Ehoinba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.’’ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjiefl returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburc 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama tlie> 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Rus‘^ian force to which several Intelligence 
Oflicers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze* 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed m 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Youugbusband 
was tlie Uritish representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 8rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 ; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer. 


the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect tne trade stations with India, 
and It was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Rus°ian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fied 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the internal government of 
Tibet ir confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Youiighusbaud’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan offii lals who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzeramtv of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty 
having been a “ constitutional action,” it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she bad the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 
Acting Viceroj in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He pujcceded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great seventy. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 

1908, was received by tiic Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Chnstmas, 

1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment bad little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spintual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exarperatod by the pressure of the Cliinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Iffiasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fied from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
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Was chased to the frontier by Ghinede troops, 
and took up his abode in Darieeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re« 
presentations of the Government of India, 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indiderent to disturbances in the peace of a 
countrsi which was a neighbour, cn intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with hlepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main* 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
11 bet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
^tter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erb-feng. Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1918, 
in the House of Lords on Juiy 28, J^ord Money 
stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President ot the Chinese 
Bnpublic saying that Tibet came within the 
sphoio of Chinese internal administration; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met oy a very vigorous protest from the 
Britiib Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
In the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 


China; and Mr, Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Itesident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of deflidng Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzeraintv. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attaciied to the 
political condition of Tibet was much less a 
local than an external question, and was in- 
fluenced by our relations witii Enssia and 
China rather than with our relations with Tibet. 
Russia having relapsed into a state of con'-ider- 
able confusion, and China having relapsed Into 
a state of absolutt^ contusion, these external 
forces temporarily at any rate disappeared, and 
Tibet no longer loomed on the Indisn political 
horizon. The veil was drawn afresh over Lhasa, 
and affairs in that country pursued an isolated 
cour8<*, with this considerable difference. The 
Dalai Lama was now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India In 
l92o he requested that a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Government in 
China, and Mr. Bell, c.ir.o , i.o.s., Political 

Officer in Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose. 
In 1922 telephonic communication between 
Lhasa and India was established. The Chinese 
have lately to increase their hold on Tibet but 
without persuading the Tibetans to accept 
doser association. 

BntUhTr^eAgentt Oyantte and Yatuva . — 
Captain P. C. Hailey. 


VIII.— THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con 
tiguons with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Jfepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon Is thrust 
rtglit up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there la a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
Md the true frontier. The first of these fion- 
** Kashmir. The characteristics of 
this State afe considered under Indian States 


I Important Native 

I State m India with frontier responsibilities, and 
It worthily discharges them through the agenev 
[of its efficient Indian State troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
tories. comp-^sed mainly of the Rajput Dogma. 

, who make wceJient fighting material. One 
[ of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
PMses through Kashmir— that through Ladak. 
then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal. 

with the British Government. It is for all 
practical pi»poses independent, and the BritiBk 
KhatniMdu exercises no Influence on 
the internal administration. The governing 
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machine in Nepal la also peculiar. The Maharaj 1 
Dhiruj who cornea from the Seaodia Bajput clan, I 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests In the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister. 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government. 
Nepal Is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet. 1 h( 
frlctiou between the Chinese and thj Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen* 
tury the Chinese marched an army to the con* 
fines of Ehatmandu— one of the mo^t ranjarK* 
able military achievements in the history ofi 
Asia. Under the firm rule oi the present Prime] 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from { 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit* 
lag ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepali 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Govemnient 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was oflBcially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests* 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
be'st means of improving communications with 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhichhakhorl to Baxaul, Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes— 
the Daflas, the Mlris, the Abors and the Mishmis. 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,300 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 


1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Bs. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mlshmi and Miri 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged anv 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the Independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part included in the Myltkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins. Civilisation ts said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
eneToa'’hments from the Chinese side. 
Negotiations between Britain and China on 
I this subject are proceeding. Th«»Te is a 
considerable trade with China through Bhamo. 
On the Eastern frontier of Burma are 
the Shan States, with an area of fifty thousand 
square miles and a population of 1,800,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Supermtenuents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to LdShio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen* 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Rarenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Earenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Clovemment and the progresalve kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years is the success 
of the measures to abolish slavery in the 
Hukawng Valley. In this remote place in the 
north-east of Burma a mild system of davery 
existed, but in response to the initiative and 
pressure of British officers thev wem all freed 
by April 1926. 
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The small hilly indopenfloiit- Kingdom 
Nepal IS a niurow tiact <ji coiintry evtcnding 
for about 520 mik'‘- along the M)athern slope 
of the central axis of the Jlirnalajas It lias an 
area of about 50,000 s<pi.u(‘ miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 5,5 h 0,00(), chiefly Hindus. The 
gn^ater part ot tlio country K mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated Above these is 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
(‘hain of snow-elacl peaks which riilmlnate in 
Mould, I'Werest (20 002 leet) and others ot 
slight Iv le«s altitufle 'I’he eountiy befoic the 
flurkha oceiipntion was split up into several 
small kingdoms nndei Newai kings 
'I'he (inikhas under I'rltlivi Naiavan Sliah 
ovei lan and eompieied the dilfeieiit kingdoms 
of hitan, Kathmandu, and Jih.itgaon, and 
othei jilaoes during the latter half of the 
I8th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole ol Nepal. In 18 tO the head of th* 
liana family Hlaharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, 
obtained from the sovermgn the perpetual right to 
the other* of Prime Mmist<*r of Nepal, and the 
right IS still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Kana family. In 1850 Jung Ilahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the ttrsb ll.ndn 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the Bntisli 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Crovern- 
rnent of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agi cements by which a re- 
presentative of the British (ioveniment is 
lecelvod at Kathmnndii. By virtue of the same 
Treaty either ( Ioveniment maint^iiiH'd a 
lepresonlaiive at the (' 0111 1 ot the othei and her 
treat y relations with 'I’lliet allow her to keep a 
Ili»si(ieiit at IJijisa ot her ovin Her relation 
with Ctiina is ot a tiiendly natiiie Ever since 
the eoneliision of the tieatv ot 1816 the liiendly 
lelatlons with the Biitish (loveinincnt have 
steadily been maintained Dm mg the rule of 
the late Prime Ministei it has lieen at its height 
as IS cvidenml by t he v.ilnablo friendly help in 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned m both the 
Honsc.sof Pailiament and by Mr. Asquith in his 
Cuildhall speech lu 1015 The mo'-sage trom 
His Majesty the King- Emperor to the Nejialesc 
JTime Minis!, er sent on tlie termination of 
hostilities and putili^hed at tlie time us also 
Vieeioy’s valedictory aildie-'S to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of then letuin home attci 
having laudably fulfilled then mission in India 
eloquently and grat,efullv acknowledgcnl the 
valuable help tendered by Nepal during the four 
and a halt veai.s of war In recognition of this 
help Nepal lecoives an uneomlitnmal annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs fioni the Biitish 
(lovernment to be paid in perpetmtv. To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
filendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two eountiies, a new Treritv of frioudehij) 
was eonelnded between tlie Government of 
NefMiI and Gicat Biitain on the 21st Decembci 
1923 

From the foregoing account of the history ol 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the co|mtiy has generally been in the hands of 
the Mimster of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 
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NEPAL. 

dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be ^ikened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate, The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tnbhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the depth 
ol his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of powi'r, couples with his 
ofhcial rank the exalted title of Maharaja 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

The pie<'Cnt Minister tit the head of affairs 
c»f Nepal is Maharaj.i Blum, Shum Shore Jung 
Bahadur liana, o c s T . n C M G , k r v 0 , Yit 
'raiig-Paoting-Shim ChLin, Jiiih Gliii«m-Shang- 
riiiang (Chinese), Honoiarv Lientenant -General 
Biitish Armv and Hon Colonel, 4th Guikhas, 
wlu> succeeded the late Maharaj.i (^h.imlia Shum 
Sheie Jung Bahadur liana as Piime Minister 
and Supreme Commandei-in-Chiet in November 
l‘)2‘) Soon alter this accession to jmwer, 
with the consummate skill and iiolitical 
aeumen of a bojn diplomat he averted 
a Uireatened bie.ifh of leiatioiis with 
'ITbet A man ot pioved ability as the 
(?ouimander-in-Chief of Nejial he liasinaugiuated 
sev'iual iiigent and impoil.int w’oiKs of luiblie 
utility Alre.ulv ho ha,s aliolished eertfun iin- 
eeoiiomieal impo'it s such as those on salt , cotton , 
etc , has tentatively ‘•uspended capital juinish' 
meiit 111 tlie kingdom with a view to its final 
abolition, eonstriictod a second water-works, 
impiov’ed mintage and expanded gencial ediua- 
tion. The ledamation on a large scale of 
toiest aieas both 111 the hilh and the Taiai is 
now going <»n, to firovido a hearth and home for 
I Gutkius letiimg fiom Bntish Service and part 
ot the oveillow population now migiatmg out- 
side the count I \ In all his public utterances 

he has expiessed an earnest desire to ujiholcl and 
augment the traditional friendship with the 
Biitish Government 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops 
in the lowlands Mineral wealth is supposed to 
be great, but, like other sources of revenue, has 
not been developed Communications in the State 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Ainlekhgunj to Bhiraphedi — the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India-and also has Installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capital 
proper covering a distance of 14 mileg. A light 
railway from Amlekhgunj covering a distance 
of 25 mile-, m tlie route and connecting with 
the B. <fe N. W. Tly. at Raxaul also has 
been constructed and opened for traffic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a tele- 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgunge near 
Raxaul. The revenue is about two crores 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
in It being filled by relations of the minister. 
The State is of considerable archseological 
interest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed nillarn. 

BntkHh Envoy — Lieut.-Col Sir (flcndon 
Dankes, c l K. 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Bnrope and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards tbrongh Asia 
Minor has fascinated men's minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
Uln in the direction of lines approaching India 
More than 60 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the Investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1805 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Eowelt, at the head of the Persian Oulf. 
While these projects were In the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme we-stern 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Cencral Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Pcrslan railwav, connecting India, across 
Persia with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Bussian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Gormans In France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point betw^n Nisibin and 
Mosul The Germans had also by that time 
oonstmeted a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 


The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable rauway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab. the Imiad sti^m in which the 
, Tigris and Euphrates, a^r their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gulf. The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vU 
Basarieh, on the Euphrates, thenoe north 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a oonsi- 
’ westward tol^t-l-Amam, 

, of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
. rims eastward approTimately to the loot of the 
i PMS through wbldb the Persian road mosses 
I the frontier of that country. A line branoheb 
M off in the neighbourhood of Klfrl In the directioa 
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of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Felnja, on the Euphrates. When 
the Turkish Nationalists gained control of Ana- 
tolia any question of the completion of the 
through Baghdad line became Indefinitely 
delayed 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportioas of practical Import- 
ance in the winter of 1911 Both the Russian 
and the Indian railwav sirstems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to he «he 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war 
this line was carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Ummia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war. 
A new agreement which was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance In the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to naught. 

There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of AfghanisUn. The suggestion has oRen 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
line which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman The distance between the 
railway beads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after tli« death of the late 
Amir Habibullab the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
borders. What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indisn railway system throuph the FChyber Paas 
to Land! Khana, at its wostern extremity opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
wRh Afghanistan. 

Britain's spedal interests in regard to Per- 
sian oommnnicatioos have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines mnnlng Inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Special importance has for many vears 
been attached to the provision of a railway from 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Earun 
Valiev, where the Earun River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the riw highland country of Western 
Persia, where the valuable West Persian oil 
wells also lie. Britain haa long establshed 
Bp^al relations with the Eamn Valley and 
has a large trade there. 
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Map of the Baghdad Railway, 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy array oi India originated In 
the small l!;s^abil8hI^ents of triiards known as 
neons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the Kast India Company; hut sepovs 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1605. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent irom Kngland 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position w’as occupied t»y the Fiast India 
Coinpanv at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640 but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St George consisted of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was onJv 
285 of whom 93 were Rusrlish and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras In 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks, 
ft became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipMne of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which liawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native Infantry were simi- 
larly organised by l.awrence and Clive. By 
degrees Boval Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 30th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the ’ French. — ^Frora this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewash In Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musaiman adventiirera such as Hyder All of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tlpu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death ofTipuand the capture of Seringapatam 
In 1799. 

Heorganisation of 1796-— In 1796 the 
armies, which had been organised 
on Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being geiierallA formed into 7.5 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large eiitablishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
infiiienco In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mvsore, where Tlpu w-as intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the IVInhratta States, in which Sindhia had 
estaliiished power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a largo regular arinv offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
riinduQtan by a British Army under General 
I.Ake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of the^e Chiefs was broken In the 
battles of Laswan and Assave. French Influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas Subsequently Ilolkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the groat 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered In the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
In the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks In the army. 

Overseas Expeditions. — Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the P'rench • Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Phidaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Mabratta Oblefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
roee in iiiooeeBlon^and were beaten, respectlTely, 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi, and ^lehldpar. Tbie wm 
(be laat war in Soothern India. The tide of 
war roiled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824. the armies were reorganised, the 
donbie-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 08 of Indian Infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of Irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.-- 
In 18.39, a Inltish Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Oabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities In 1845-40, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under j 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated j 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, ' 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, affver an indecisive action at Cblllanwala, ! 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at ! 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other ! 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Oharfos Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and Involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny.— On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bencal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops, 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops: and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
Introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied wiUi a cartridge 


<n which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to Ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat pf swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploit^ this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangai Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take tlie obnoxious cartridge. 
These men wore tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet - 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi. Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
I situation. The European troops in the place 
i remained Inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On ita 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed In escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September, 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Oentr^ 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns.— During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns Including 
the China War of 1860 the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
\fghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most Important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditious to Lhasa. Lut 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1 899, bad 
little severe fighi;ing, although engaged in many 
ardnnuB enternrlsns. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny.— In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
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and their army wae taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army wae orsanixed into three 
armies, vie: Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organlxations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Begiments together and the raising of 
Class Betdments and Companies. In 1805 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies aild the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener's Scheme.—This system 
lasted until 1004 when under Lord Kitchener's 
re-organization the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands — ^the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresTOnding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1007, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command sirstem was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern — each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1017 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation "Army” to "Command” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with mattem 
of wlicy, new principles or war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
®ochf under a General Officer Commandlng-in- 

Present System of Administration. 

The essential features of the Armv, as con- 
present basis, will be found in 
” The Army In India and Its Evolution,” a 
publication issued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
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ministers, has a special rMponsibiUty and autho- 
In ^ military administration 

State's principal adviser 
affairs is the Seo^ary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 

A ** * senior officer of the 

jmdian Army with recent Indian experience. 
The appointment is at present held by 
Lieutenant-General Sir John F. S. D. Coleridge, 
K.G.B., O.M.G., D.S.O., who was formerly 
CoDun^der of the Peshawar District from Oc- 
tober 1930 to May 1983. The Military Secretary 


is assisted by one first grade staff officer, selec- 
ted from the Indian Army. In order that he 
may keep in touch with the current Indian 
affaire, the Military Secretary is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of his office. In 
addition, by a practice which has obtained 
for many years, a retired Indian Army officer 
of high rank has a seat upon the Secretary of 
State's Council. 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested In the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedienqe to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy's Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise In 
respect of other dei artments of the Government; 
In the first phase of the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu - 
Chelmsford Beforms Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction of military policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Indian Legisla- 
ture. 

The Commander-in-Chief.— The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, who by custom is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council. The ap- 
pointment ts hold by His Excellency Field - 
Marshal Sir Philip W. Chetwode, Bart., G.C.B., 
G.C S,T., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., British Service, who 
succeeded Field-Marshal Sir William Bird wood. 
He is also a member of the Council of State. All 
the work 'X)nnected with the administration of 
the Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every brancfii 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations bas^ upon India 
are centred in one authority, — ^the Commander- 
in -Chief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Boyal Indian Navy and the 
Boyal Air Force in India. The Commandcr-in- 
i^lhief is assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
viz., the Chief of the General Staff, ihe Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 


The Army Department-— The Department 
is admlnlsWcd by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries In the civil departm entB,is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as awhole, possessing 
the constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, be 
is also for the purposes of Sub-scction 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (56 Vict- 
0. 6) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 


Military Department, and for purposes of the 
Royal Indian Navy, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Navy Department. He 
also exercises the powers vested in the Army 
Council by the Geneva Convention Act, 1911, 
so far as that Act applies to India under the 
Order in Council No. 1551 of 1916. He is 
assisted by a Deputy Secretary (who i? also 
Secretary of the Indian Soldiers' Board), an 
Under Secretary, a Director of Military Lands, 
and Cantonments, a Director, Regulutlons and 
Forms, and one Assistant Secrctarv,(wbo Is also 
Joint Secretary of the Indian Soldleri* Board). 
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The Army Departroeot ddais wiih all army 
servioea proper, and alao the adiulnlatratloo 
of the lioyal Indian Navy and the liuyal 
Air Force tu ludU, In so far as quest Iona requir- 
ing the ordeia of the Oovernment of India 
are concerned. The Army Department Secra - 1 
tarlat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staifs oi fuimatlons sutior- 
dlaate to Army Headquarter It iias continuous 
and IntliriNt*' relations wtbh Army Headquarters 
Id all administration matters and la res^nsihle 
for the admlulstratlo i of Cuntonnienta, the 
estates of deceased officers and tiie compilation 
of the Indian Army List. The Army ad- 
ministration is represented In the Legislature by 
the Army Meml^r in the Council of '^tale, and by 
the Army Secretary in the Ijegislative Assemhiy. 

The Military Council— Is composed of 
the Commander-in-Chief as President, and the 
following inembers, namely. The Chief of 
the General btalf, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Alnster-Generalof Onlnance, the Air Olfirer Com- 
manding U<»yal Air Porre, the Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Army Department 
anJ the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, re- 
] resenting the Finance Department of the Gov- 
crnmeriu of India. The Under Secretary, Army 
department, acts as its Secretary, it la mainly an 
advisory budv, cuiistltiitod fur the pjrpose of 
tisslstliig the Cominandor-lii-Chief in the per- 
fecnauce of his adiiilaistratlve duties. It has no ! 
collective responsibility. It meets when convened j 
by the Comiuaiider-iu -Chief for the consideration | 
of cases of sutUclent importance and difficulty . 
to require examination in conference. The heads 
of the minor Independent branches of Army | 
Headquarters and the directors of technical . 
Borvlces attend when required. I 

Military Territorial Areas. | 

Indian Territory is divided in four commands | 
each udder a General Officer Cummandlng-in- 
Ghief and the Independent District of Burma | 
under a Commander. The details of the| 
orgaiii-ation are given in the table on | 
t e next page and it will be seen that i 
Commiinds comprise 13 districts 4 Independent . 
Brigade Areas and 30 Brigades and i^rigidel 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its! 
h adquarten at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province , ' 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
I*rovlnces and Kajputana; the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Nainl Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provinces; the Western 
Command, whose headquarters are at Quetta, 
covers Sind and Baluchistan. 

The General Otficei Commanding-!n -Chief 
of each command Is responsible for the command, 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also ; 
for all internal security arrangements. I 

Apart from the four commands, the only' 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- 
quarters Is the Burma district which, mamlyl 
because of its geographical situation, cannot I 
conveniently be included in any of the four 
command areas. The Aden Independent 
brigade which was under the administrative 
control of the Government of India was trans- 


ferred to the administrative control of His 
Majesty's Government from the Ist April liiX7. 

The dlsfributiuii of the troops allotted to the 
ooininands and districts has bi'Oh determined 
by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanaed and 
constituted as it is u* peace. With this end in 
view, the Armv in India is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops : 

(1) Covering Troops, 

/2) The Meld Army. 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbre.iks and, in the event of 
major operations to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approxi uateiy 12 Infantry 
brigades with a due proportion of other aims. 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is India's 
striking force in a maiOr war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Cotnniander-ln-Chief as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged witli the administration of — 

(a) The General Staff Branch : 

(b) 'Jlio Adjutant- General’s Branch; 

(c) The Quarterinaster-Oeneral’s Branch ; 

(d) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch* 

Geneenl Staff Branch. 

C G. S — l.t -Genl. Sir William Bartholomew, 
KCBjCMG, !)'<(), Brit. Scr. 

J) a (L iS —Maj -Gcnl B K. Mobcrly, c B., 

D S O , I A 

M G , C(W & Tech, Adviser. R T. C. — ^Maj.- 
Genl. E I) Giles, c B , c m G., I) S 0., I.A. 

M G .Jt A — M.ij-Genl H. W. Ncwcomo, C.B., 
c M G , 1 ) s 0 , Brit Ser 

-S' O ?«-G-~Bngr. C J. S. LeComu, o.b.e., 
M C , Brit SCT. 

J'hi.s Branch deals with military policy, with 
plans of operations tor the defence of India, 
with the organization and distribution of 
the army for internal security and external war, 
the administration of the General Staff In 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use in war, the 
organisation and administration of the general 
staff in India; the education of officers, the 
supervLsion of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army in 
India, and Inter-communlcation services. 

Adjutant-General Branch. 

A. G — Lt.-Gcnl Sir Walter S. Leslie, K.O.B., 
K B E , C.M G , I) S.o , I A. 

IJ A G.— Maj -Genl G Thorpe, C.B., c M G., 
P BO, Blit Scr 

D. AI. S — M.ij -Gonl. E. A. Walker, C.B., 
K II S., IMS. 

This Branch deals with all matters apper- 
taining to the raising, organising and 
maintenance of the military forces In officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 
and international law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization. The Judge 
Advocate-General forms part of the Branch. The 
I Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
I independent before the war, is now included In 
i the Adjutant-General Branch. 
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— Commander, Baluchistan 

District.— 

(1st class ) 

(Maj.-Geul. H. Karslake, C.B ,■( 
O.M.G., D.S.O., Bnt. Ser.). I 


—Commander, Zhob (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area. 

(Brigr. J. C. McKenna, D.S.O., 
I A). 

— Commander, Sind (Independent) 
Brigade Area. 

(Maj-Genl C Kirkpatrick, C.B , 
O.B E , I.A.). 


■ — Commander, 4th (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. C N. F. Broad, D.8.O., 
Bnt Ser.). 

— Commander, 5th (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. J. H. Chope, D.S.O., 
T.A.). 


— Commander, Waziristan 

District — 

(2nd class ) 

(Maj -Gcnl. D E. Eobertson, 
0 B., D 8 o , I A ). 


' — Commander, Eazmak Brigade. 
(Brigr J. S Marshall, D.S.O., 

0 B E , l.A ). 

— Commander, Jiannu Brigade. 
(Brigr. F. H Maynard, M.O., 

1 A.). 

— Commander. Wana Brigade 
(Brigr. T Milne, i>.s 0., i a.). 


— Commander, Lahore District — 
(1st class ) 

(Maj -Gcnl A. W. H M Moens, 
C.B., c M a , D.S 0 , 1 a ). 


' Commander, 2nd (SUlkot) Cavalry 
Brigade 

(Brigr F Gwatkin, d s 0 , M 0 , i a.). 
Commander, Pcrozepur Brigade 
Area 

(Brigr H M Burrows, i A ) 
Commander, Jull under Brigade Area. 
I (Brigr A G. C Hutchinson, C.B., 
0 BE , I A ) 

Commander, J^ahore Brigade Area. 
(Brigr J C Oretton, i a ) 
Commander, Ambala Brigade Area. 
L (Brigr. E G. Hall, C I E., i A.). 


— Commander, Eawalpmdi 

District — 

(1st mass ) 

(Maj -Genl E C Wilson, c B , 
1 ) s 0 , M c , I A ) 


’ — Commander, 1st (Abbottabad) 
Inlantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. H L. Haughton, C.IE., 
c B E ) 

— Commander, 2nd (Eawalpindi) 
Intantry Brigade 

(Brigr. A L Eansofiie, D S 0., 
M c , Brit Ser ) 

— Commander, 3rd (Jhelura) Infan- 
try Brigade. 

(Brigr. C W. Frlzell, D R.O., 
^ M c., Brit Ser ) 


— Commander, Kohat District Commander, Kohat Brigade. 

(2nd class ) (Brigr. H L. Scott, c B., D s o , 

(Maj -Gcnl D. I Shuttleworth, M c., I A , ad c.). 

C B., C B E , D S O , I A ). 


' — Commander, Peshawar Dih 

trict — 

(1st class ) 

(Maj -Genl S. F. Mu8pratt,c B 
C.S.I , C.I.E., D.S.O., I.A ) 


— Commander, Ist (Eisalpur) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brgr D K. McLeod, d.s.o., 

I A ) 

—Commander Landikotai Brigade. 
(Brigr. A. L. M. Molesworth, 

1 A) 

— Commander Peshawar Brigade 
(Brigr C. J. E. Auchinleck, 0 B., 
D S 0 , 0 B E , I A ). 

— Commander Nowshera Brigade. 
(Brigr. Hon. H. E. L. G. 
Alexander, D.s 0 ., M.C., 

Brit Ser.). 



Plan SlioHina Chain of Command. 

THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.— eonU. 

(His Excellency Field-Marshal Sir Philip W- Chetwode, Bart., q.c.b., q.c.s l., K c.M G , D.e o , Brit. Ser.) 


Chain of Command. 
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— Commander, Rsmgoon Brigade Area. 
(Brigr. C C. Foss, V.C , D.S.O., Brit. 
Ser ). 


llll^ 

||||p 


—Commander, Madras District— — — 

(2nd class) 

(M»j.-Gcnl. O. Fleming, c.B , 

C.B E , D s.o , Blit Ser ). 

— Commander, Bombay Distriit —ComniaTuler, Mhow Brigade Aiea. 
(2nd class). (Bngr .T dc L Consy, l.A ) 

(Miij -(jlenl. H. Needham, C.B., 
c M G , l).s o., Brit Ser ). 

Commander, Poona (Indepen- 

dent) Brigade Area — 

(Brigr. F G. Spring, c B , c.M a , 

PRO, Brit Ser.) 


—Commander, Deccan Distiict — • 
(Ist class). 

(Maj -Genl. 0. H L NIcliolson, 
B , r M o , l> s o , Brit 
Ser ). 


— Commiindei, 4tli (Secunderabad) 
Cavalry Brigade 

(Brigr (4 delaP. Beresford, M c., 
I A ) 

— Commander, 10th (Jubbulpore) 
infantry Bngad(‘ 

(Biigr (J G Ling, P R.o , MO,, 
Fiiit Sei ) 

— Commandei, 11th (Ahmcdnagar) 
Inlautry Biigade 
(Brigr L S H Smltheis, i A ) 

— Commander, 12th (Secuiideiabad) 
Infantiv Brigade 

(lirigr D. G Johnson, V r , PS o., 
t M (’ , Brit Sei ) 


I". 
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— Commander Presidency and 
Assam District — 

(2nd class.) 

(Maj -Genl. H. J. Huddleston,- 
r B., C.M G , D.s o , M c , Brit. 
Ser ) 


— Commander, 6th (Lucknow) 

Infantry Biigade. 

(Bngr A B Haig, M c , I A ) 

— Commander, 9th (Jliansi) In- 
fantry Brigade 

(Brigr. E P. Quman, O.B E , i A ) 


—Commander, L u e k 11 o w 
District — 

(2nd class ) 

Maj.-Genl. C. A Milward, r b 
C.T.E., 0 B E , P S.O , I. A ) 


■ — Commander, 7th (Dehra Dun) 
infantry Biigade 

(Bngr. K. M Laird, PRO, Brit. 
4 Ser ). 

, j — Commander, Allaliabad Biigade 
Area. 

(Brigr D. G. Ridgeway, C.B., 
^ P S.O , I.A ) 


— Commander, Delhi (Tndepen- 
dent) Brigade Area — 

(Brigr M. Saunders, c.B , i>.s.o., 
I.A., A.D.C. 

— Commander, Meerut Distiiet — 
(Ist class.) 

(Maj.-Genl. R. J, (Collins, c.B., 
O.M.O., P.S.O., Brit Sei ). 


i' — Commander, 3rd (Meerut) CavaRy 
Brigade 

(Brigr. E M. Dorman, P.S.O., 
M c., Drit. Ser.) 

- — Commander, 8th (Bareilly) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Bngr. N M R. Radclilfe- Smith, 
t MC.,I.A.). 
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Quarter-Master Generars Branch. 

Q. M. G. — ^Lt.-Genl. Sir W. Edmund Ironside, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.s.o., Brit. Ser. 

I), Q. M. G . — Maj.-Genl. E F. Orton, c B., I.A. 

D. S. & T. — ^Maj.-Genl. E. M. Steward, 
c B., O.B.K., I.A. 

This Branch is concerned with the spedfl- 
cation, provision, inspection, maintenance 
and issue of supplies, foodstuflFs, forage, 
fuel, etc., and is responsible for the following 
Services : — ^Transportation, Movements, Quar- 
tering, Supply and Transport, Military 
Farms, Kemounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Eegimental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided in 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch 

M.G.O — Lt.-Gcnl. Sir Henry E.ap B. Pryce, 
K C B., O.M G , D.S 0„ I.A. 

I) M. G. O — ^Brigr. (Local Maj -Genl ) W. B 
Paul, C.B E. , Brit. S'er. 

This Branch controls the ordnance and cloth- 
ing factories and is concerned with the provision, 
inspection, maintenance and Issue of equipment 
and ordnance stores, dothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect of food-stuffs, dec., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. The Master- 
General is also responsible for the design, 
inspection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 
smallarms, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare appliances, etc. He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven- 
tions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
dassifled as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are : 

(1) Military Secretary’s Branch. 

MUy. Secy — Maj.-Genl. W. L. O Twiss, O.B., 
C.B E , M.c , I A. 

The Military Secretary deals with the appoint- 
ment, promotion and retirement of officers 
holding the King’s Commission, of officers 
of the Indian Land ]<’orce8, the selection of 
officers tor staff appointments, and the 
appointment of officers to the Army in India 
Beserve of Officers. He la also the Secretary 
of the Selection Board. 

(2) Enginbbr-in-Chief’s Branch. 

E-iri'C. — Maj.-Genl. G. H. Addison, CB, 
C.M G , D.S 0., Brit. Ser. 

The Engineer-in-Chlcf is the head of the Corps 
of Boyal Engineers in India. He is responsible 
for Engineer operations and Engineer Services 
during war and peace, the preparedness for warof 
the Engineering services. The supply of Engneer 
stores during war and peace. The construction 
and maintenaiice of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
«ts., the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Boyal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
8«cretaty, Board of Examiners. 


The duties of the Inspector of the Army 
Educational Corps, India and the Inspector of 
Physical Training are carried out by the Com- 
mandants of Army School of Education, India, 
Belgaum and Army School of Physical Train- 
ing, Ambala, respectively. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British Infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, in peace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of Britl^ personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry.— There are 6 British 
cavalry regiments in India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
567 other ranks. 

British Infantry. — ^The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 865 
other ranks. 

In 1921, an important change was made in 
the composition of a British infantry battallon- 
m India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included in the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion. This number was increased to twelve 
in 1927. In 1929, a change of organisation was 
introduced, and the battalion now comprises — 
Headquarters Wing — 1 Machine Gun Company 
and 3 Bifle Companies. Each Bifle Company 
has 4 Lewis guns. The Machine Gun Company 
(now called Support Company) is organised 
into* — ^Headquarters and 3 Platoons (all on 
pack) each of 2 Sections of 2 vickers guns each. 
The peace establisliment of Indian combatant 
personnel is fixed at one Indian officer and 
42 Indian other ranks. The Support Company 
platoon, as it is called, is transferred en bloc 
to another British battalion when the battalion 
to which it was originally attached proceeds 
on relief out of India. 

Hoyal Artillery —Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Boyal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows: 

Royal Horse ArtiMery.— Comprises four in- 
dependent batteries. Each battery is armed with 
six 13-pounder guns. 
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Field (Eigher and Lower EMli8hmerd)Bri^adea. 
—Five brigades on tbe higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Four brigades on the lower est-kbllshment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
A brigade on the higher establishment consists 
of 2 batteries of six 18 prs. each and 2 battern s 
of six 4. >" Howitzers. A brigade on the lower 
establishment consists of 2 batteries of four 
18 prs. each and 2 batteries of four 4.5'' 
Howitzers. 

Field {Mechanised) Brij/ade.— The mechanised 
brigade consists of two batteries armed wltn 
four l8-p<)under guns, and two batteries armed 
with four 4*5" howitzers. 

Fieid ( Iteinforeement) Brigade . — ^The reinforce- 
ment brigade consists of one battery armed 
with four 16-pounder guns, one battery of four 
4*5' howitzers. 

Indian Mountain Brigades . — Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and tliree Indian mountain batteries, 
one unbngaded mountain hatterv also one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral and one Survey 
Section. All batteries are armed, with four 
8.7' howitzers I’he armaments of the Frontier 
posts at Kohat, Fort Lockhart, Fort Milward, 
Fort Salop, Jhansl post, Arawali, Bannu, Wana 
Mir All, Wana Thai, Chatnan, Hindubagh, 
Malakand, Landi Kotal *, Shagai : Chakdara 
and Fort Sandoman are also manned by per- 
sonnel of Indian Mountain Brigades, B.A. 

Medium Brigades . — There arc two such bri- 
gades Three batteries in each brigade, two 
of which are armed with six 6' howitzers, 
and one battery with four 60-poundcr guns. 

Heavg Brigade . — One battery at Bombay and 
one at Karachi. 

Anti-Aircraft — Headquarters One battery, 
located at Bombay. The battery is armed with 
eight 3 inch, 20 cwt. guns. 

Indian Regiment of AriiUenf . — The first 
unit of this new corps lias been raised as a 
field artillery brigade and is designated “ A ” 
Field Brigade. Indian Artillery. The establish- 
ment of this brigade consists of brigade head- 
quarters, 2 batteries each of 18-pr. guns and 2 
batteries each of four 4.5' howitzers. 

ArtiUery Training Centres . — One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of K H. A. and of field 
medium and anti-atr craft batteries and 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery These 
centres wore created for the recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel. There is also a 
H. A. Boys Depot at Bangalore. 

Engineer Services. 

The Enftineer-in-Chief.-— 1 he head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers In India is directlv 
resmnsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
In-Chief. The Engineer-in -Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Coromander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for : 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
daring war and peace. 


(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing services. 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5; The constructional eflBciency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Orqanisation.~--The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
e/z., the Sappers and Miners and the 
Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Uoorkee Boval Bombay 
Sar'pers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian Army Officers from the 
late Pioneer Corps, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers, 
Indian non-commissioned officers and Indian 
other ranks. Each Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut -Colonel, who Is assisted by a Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, an Officer-in-Chargc, Works- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Subadar-Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartermaster. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accora pany 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
"tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, s.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical instaliatlou. 

The Military Engineer Services control all 
military works In India, and Biirmr except 
in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are In charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Bbyal Air Force and all major works <'or the 
Royal Indian Marine; an^t »hpv arc charged 
with all civil works in the North-West Frontier, 
Province and Baluchistan under tbe orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Governor 
and Agent to the Governor-General, respectively. 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Goveniment. 

The Engineer-in-Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Bngineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-ln-Chlef (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D.. to the Govt, of N. W. F. Province. 
The Chief Engineer, Western Command, Is the 
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Army Co-operation Squadron 
at Peshawar. 


Secretary, P. W. 1)., to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan. Both at 
Army Headquarters and in Commands there are 
Staff Officers, R. E , and I'echnical Officers. At 
the headquarters of each district there is a Com- 
mander, Royal Engineers, assisted in certain 
districts by A Cs S. R. E Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are In charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into sub divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani* 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the { 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India. 

The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Command or-in-Chief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire. 
The Air Foice budget is incorporated in the 
Military Estimates. The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut.-Gciicral In the Army. The 
apiiointment is now lield by Air Marshal Sir 
John M. Steel, E c B., k u E , C.M.a. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtam- 
ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Stall 
Branch, the Adjutant-Gencrars and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the j 
Engineer In Chief’s branch respectively, of ' 
Army Headquarters. ! 

Subordinate formations. — The formations ^ 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
are ; — 

(i) Group Command, comprising 2 
Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis. 

(if) Wing Command comprising 2 
squadrons not on a station basis, 
(ttt) Station Commands. 

(tf) T he Aircraft Depot. 

(t?) The Aircraft Park. 

(t>i) Hea\ V 'I ransport Flight. 

(m) R.A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa. 

Group Command. — The Group Command is 
known as No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank to a Colonel in the Army. His staff Is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the R. A. F. in India. Tlje 
establishment of the Group consists of < officers 
and 2 1 airmen. 

The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows — 

No. 1 Wing Station, R.A.F., Kohat. 

No. 2 Wing Station, EJL.F., Risalpur, 


Wing Command. — There is one Wing 
Command only namely 8 (Indian) Wing, R.A.F., 
located at Quetta. Tlie Wing Commander is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Wing Establishment 
consists of 5 officers and 13 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands. — There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Peshawar and the other at Ripalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
t.e., Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander. The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmen. The wing Station at 
Rlsalpuralho administers the Parachute Section. 

The Squadrons. — Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Risalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala. 

The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on inything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole; it includes the workshops and repair 
I nnits, the armouries and equipment stores of 
I the squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
vanes with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped ; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes i e., four in each of three flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with 
Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 
squadrons are equipped v 1th Bristol I^ighterB 
and two with Wapitis aircraft. 

Squadron Establishment. — The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
ofticers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flving duties. This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights. 
Tlie establishment of other ranks is 123 airmen. 
The Aircraft Depot. — The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are car- 
ried out. The Depot is located at Drigh Road, 
Rarachi. 
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The Aircraft Park.~Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be de- 
scribed as a central retail establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held In the Park are, however, usually 
Umited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft Park is located at Lahore. New aerop- 
lanes received from the United Kingdom are 
erected there, but no majos repairs are under- 
taken. In addition to the above functions, 
practically the whole of the motor transport 
bodies requred for R. A. F, vehicles are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Heavy Trans- 
port flight is administered by this unit. 

Composition of Establishments. -The per- 
sonnel of the Eoyal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the B. A. If\ 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artlflcers, 
Siechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
E. A. F. in India. The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. 
Apart from these akmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying ^rsonnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircrattsmen are employed at all 
units. The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows : — 

(a) Technical Section ..Aircraft Depot, 

(artificers) Aircraft Park. 

ib) HL, T. Drivers Section .All Units. 

(c) Followers Section . .All Units. 

The total establishment of the Eoyal 
Air Force in India is as follows : — 

Officers . . . . 260 

Airmen .. .. 1,887 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers .. 945 

Civilians .. .. 5S0 

The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services. — In India, as in the United 
Kingdom, theAir Force has a medical service of its 
own. Flying Is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitutioii both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of lUneM and physical disabi- 


lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 11 officers and 27 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the E. A. F. in India. 

Indian Air Force. — This force came into 
existence on 8th October 1932, the date on 
which the first batcli of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwell, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. Those officers will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Force. 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present be undertaken in India, and 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cranwell. 

Reg:ular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry.— The present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 

The peace establi^ment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment compriseB : 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

Indian Infantry.— The establishment of 
the Indian Infantry s constituted as follows: 

Battalions 

19 Infantry Regiments consisting of . . 98 
8 Regiments of Sappers and Miners . . 7 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . . 20 

82 125 


The normal strength of an active battalion 
si — 



British | 
Officers. 1 

Indian 

Officers. 

Indian 
other ranks 

Infantry .. 

12 

20 

703 

Gurkhas .. 

i3 1 

22 

898 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows • — 


British Officers 10, Indian Officers 15, and 
Indian other ranks 780. 

In 1932 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organization was no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Pioneers were employed 
road-making etc., wore now generally per- 
formed by labour. The whole organization 
has therefore been disbanded, and the 
opportunity has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various En^neer units 
(Sappers and Miners). 

Reserves for the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provide for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation. 

ffosoryei — ^The conditions of the reserve, 
are as follows:— * 

The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent. It is comprised 
of class C' reservists for Indian Cavalry 
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Artillery Sappers and Miners, Signals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Qurkha Rifles. The new 
Glass * C ’ reserve was introduced tor Indian 
Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from Ist October 1932 and 
for Indian Infantry with effect from 1st May 
1932. There still remain a number of classes 
‘ A ’ and * B ' reservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but those will be gradually eliminated. 

Training for Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurkha Rifles reservists is carried out biennially. 

Reserve pay at certain specified rates Is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment m, the reserve. When called up for 
service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of the service. 

The establishment of reservists is fixed at 


present as follows 

Cavalry 2,940 

Artillery 2.325 

Engineers 2,3 '>0 

Indian Signal Corps . . . . 626 

Infantry 22,120 

Gurkhas 2,000 

Railway Nucleus Reserve . . 654 

Supplementary Reserve . . 246 


Total . 83,260 


Tho Indian Signal Corps.— The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Officer-in-Chief in the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 
signals, and is also resiKinsible for the tech- 
nical inspection of all signal units. A chief 
signal ofiflcer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals. 

The Signal Training Centre, India, is 
located at Jubbulpore, and is commanded 
by a Lleiit.-Colonel, assisted by a staff, 
British and Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters of a Corps 
of Sappers and Mmers. 

The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps 1 


The various types of field units and the num- 
ber maintained are : — 

Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 

Company 2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops . . 4 

Divisional Signals 4 

District Signals 8 

Experimental Wireless Section .. 1 

Zhob Signal Section. 

In addition, there Is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the ‘ A ’ and ' C ’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Kohat. 

Royal Tank Corps. — Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
were located as follows* — the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
manded companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands. The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commanded companies 
in the Southern and Western Couimands. 

Tiiese have been abolished and their duties are 
carried out by the Commandei, R. Tank Corps, 
Northern Command, so far as that command is 
concerned and by the Commandant, R T. C. 
School, Ahmednagar, in respect of the other 
three commands. There is a school at 
Ahmednagar for the training of R. T. C. 
personnel and the conduct of experiments. 

Organisations — 3 Light Tank Companies 
Each company consists of Headquarters and 8 
Sections and is armed with 25 Carden Lloyd 
Light Tanks ; 4 for Company Headquarters and 
7 per section. 

5 Armoured Car Companies. Each company 
consists of Headquarters and 3 Sections and is 
armed with 16 armoured cars ; 1 for Company 
Headquarters and 5 per section. The armoured 
cars at present in India are of various types, 
ormatlons are shown below: — 


— 

British 

Officers. 

British 
other ranks. 

Followers. 

Motor care. 

Motor cycles. 

Armoured 

cars. 

Lorries. 

Tank Corps School 



5 

48 

16 

1 

2 

0 

9 

Armoured Car Company 

.. 

.. 

12 

145 

82 

2 

6 

16 

10 


Medical Services. — The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations: — 


(a) Ofiioers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

1 Indian Medical Service 

In military employment. 


(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two b'*ancbes, viz.^ (i) assistant surgeons 
ind (ii) sub-assistant surgeons. 

(d) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nur-ing Service, 

(c) ’fhe Queen Alexandra’s Military Nuts* 
Ing Service for India. 

(J) The Army Dental Corps. 
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{g) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

(h) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Hoyal Array Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned >\ith the medical care 
of British troops , while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur* 

f eons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
ndian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Ued Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Indian Army Service Corps.— The In- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the Royal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to 1923. The Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quarter master* General, is constituted in three 
main brauclies, namely : (a) Supply, (6) Animal 
transport, and (e) Mechanical Transport. The 
latter Is constituted upon a special tiasls, which 
is, genericully, a sub-divlslon of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is sliown 
by categories in the following tabic . — 


Supply. 

Officers with King’s commissions 128 

Indian officers 08 

Brit ish other ranks 280 

Civilians 547 

Followers . . . . . . . . 1,401 


Total . . 2,424 


Animal Transport 

Officers with King’s commissions. 48 
Indian officers . . . . . . 129 

British other ranks. . .. .. 39 

Civilians 97 

Indian other ranks . . . . 9.845 

Followers . . . . . . . . 1,403 


Total .. 11,561 


There are also 1,576 driver reservists. 

The total number of mules and camels main- 
tain^ under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
13.258 and 3,94« respectivi ly There are also 
4 > 1 ponies and 12 bullocks. Wheeled 
and pack transport are combined. The 
company on the lower establlshipent represent 
the pre-war “cadre,” othei companies being 
maintained In peace-time at full war establish- 
ment. 


MECHANICAL TRANSPORT. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 89 

Indian officers 63 

British other ranks 105 

Indian other ranks . . • • 2,835 

Indian civilians 183 

Followers 1,344 


Total .. 4,679 


There are also 3,035 reservists. 

The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following: — 

(a) Field units — 

11 M. T. Companies, consisting of 11 
headquarters, 32 service sections 
(iilgher establishment), and 8 ser- 
vice sections (lower establishment). 

5 M. T. Companies for motor ambulance 

! convoys consisting of 6 headquar- 

ters, 1 section (tiigher establish- 
ment) and 11 sections (lower 
establishment). 

2 M. T. Companies (Mobile Repair 
Units) consisting of 2 headquarters 
and 4 sections. 

(b) Maintenance units — 

6 Heavy Repair shops. 

Central M. T. Stores Depot. 

Vehicle Reserve Depot. 

Chaklala Headquarters. 

Experimental Section. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed In 
the conveyance of military stores, the meeha- 
ideal transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total establishiiient now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. At 
present the oflicers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers in every branch of mccbaniral 
transport duties. Ihe establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps, 

The Ordnance Services which are under the 
M G.O may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement Introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
\arlon8 services of the Amy and the Royal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage of the 
State. 

Army Bemount Department.— The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service r—The provisioD of ani* 
mas for the Army in India. 'The enumerniion 
throughout India of ail animals available 
for transport in war. The Animal mobiU. 
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zation of all units, servlceB and depart* 
ments of the army. A general responsi- 
bility toT the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war. The ad* 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 aa a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows : 
The Remount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Director and a Deputy 
Assistant Director. 4 Remount officers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
Superintendents of Remount Depots, 5 District 
Remount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
ti>e Ahmednagar Stud, IC Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India — The Veteri- 
nary servires are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. S. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The votennarv 
services include : The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establLsliment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The organisation cx^nsists of 20 veterinary 
hospitals. Class I, 25 veterinary hospitals. 
Class II, 25 branch veterinary hospitals, 10 
sick lines and 12 Indian Army Veterinary Corps 
Sections of personnel posted to veterinary 
hospitals during peace and forming a cadre for 
expansion on mobilisation to provide technical 
personnel for ail veterinary umts. 

Military Farms Department —This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches:- 
(1) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(li) The military dairy farms, for the 
provif^ion of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services.— The education of 
the army l^ under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment Is as 
follows Including training schools ; — 


British 

Indian 

B. 0. 

1. 0. 

1 ivilians. 

officers. 

officers. 




61 

50 

164 

64 

446 


Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows : — 

Cavalry, 7 years* service In army and 8 yeara 
In the reserve. 

Artillery. 7 years’ service in army and 8 in 
the reserxe for cunners and drners (horse); 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years in army 
and 0 years in the reserve ; and 4 years’ service 
marmv for Heavy Artillery personnel 
e I * 7 years' service in army and 

oin the reserve, 

Indian Sisna) Corps, 7 years ’service in army 
and 8 In the reserve. 

Infantry (except tlurkhas and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakwis), 
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I 7 years In army service and 8 years In the 
I reserve. 

Gurkhas and trans-frontier personnel of 
infantry, 4 years* service In army. 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try 6 years in army. 

Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechfinical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the VSTorks Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, lifers and pipers, 10 years’ service in 
army. 

Except in the cose of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine dnvers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years* service in army. 

The period laid down for service In the army 
is the minimum and may bo extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve In the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are " Civil ” troops, ? «., t hey are 
administered snd paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army, 
These forces were raised for duty on the Nort, fe- 
west Frontier and at (.resent consist of the 
following * — Kiirram Militia, Tochi Scouts, Soiitfe 
Waziristan Scouts, Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
.Scouts, Zhob militia and the Mekran Levy Corps. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
In India, as elsewhere In the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undepirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
Icency; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Aiixlliarv Force for service in India was 
passed In 1920 Under this Act membership 
18 limited to European British subjects, and 
the Ualiility of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training Is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the vounger members, 
the older members being oblieed to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting In consult ation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local condlnons. 

The AuxlllaTv Force comprises all branches 
of the service cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
lufantry— in which are Included railway bat- 
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taliong,— machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veteri* 
nary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally tn a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day's training and, on completion of the sche* 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol m the Auxiliary Force for an 
Indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years* service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com* 
mlttee of the area. 


I’he duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Eangoon are performed by the Field Companies 
It. E (A. F.I) attnose stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisatlon of the military 
services. The force is Intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with It a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
In certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, fo take their place by the 
sidf' of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 

g resent of three main categories, provincial 
attalions, urban units and the university traming 
corps units. The lost are recruited from the staflf 
and students of Indian universities. They are 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of ^15 davs In camp and are equipped 
with a TOrmanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military ! 
service. Tiieir purpose is mainly educative, to 
Inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 

The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
eonstituted In the first Instance. The number is 
now eighteen and, though the unit establish- i 


ment has not been completely filled in all oases, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage. Although for the 
present the infantry arm only has been 
created with the addition of the I.T,F. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other army service. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every year he receives one month’s 
period icai training. Members of urban units 
nave only a provincial liability. 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madias, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded. Members enrolled 
for a period of 6 years and train all the year 
round. During his first year every man does 
82 days’ preliminary training, and In every 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical training. 


Tbe Indian State Forces. 


The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“Imperial Service Troops," consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Bulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid Is entirely at the 
discretion of the Billing Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of Brltl^ officers, termed 
• Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisors," to assist and advise the Buling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 


After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be oomposed of three 
categories of troops, namely : 

Class A . — Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
^tablishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B . — ^These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A ; but they are 
not organised on present-day Indian Army 
establisliments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 


troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for thS 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 

The authorized and actual strength of the 
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m 


Indian State Forces on the 1st October 1934, 
amomited to — 


1 

Authorized 

strength. 

Actual 

1 strength. 

Artillery 

1,616 

1,595 

Cavalry 

9,366 

8,844 

Infantry 

36,487 

30.262 

Camel Corps 

466 

462 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 



tions 

100 

85 

Sappers 

1,307 

1,075 

Transport Corps 

1,538 

1,741 

Grand total . . 

60.880 

44,064 


Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers In 
the Indian Army; those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy's 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from tho Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Within recent years several Indians have 
received King’s Commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Eoyal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Eoyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Eoyal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst. A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or re^ment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should, in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding in combatant duties, and 
acquire at first hand an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the combatant arms. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Ucutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years’ service ; promotion 
beyond this rank is determined by selection. 

Indian Officers.— One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commissiou in the army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways ; (l) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Koval Military College, Sandhurst or the Eoyal 
Militarv Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 


of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned officers of 
Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as Jemadar. These 
receive their commisiions after training at the 
Eoyal Military College or Academy as Cadets 
and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By the be- 
stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who have rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
their being granted the full King’s com- 
mission. The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich. Until 1931, ten vacancies at 
I Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales* Eoyal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission in the army 
through the Eoyal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Eoyal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
In February 1023, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
indianized Tlie units selected for Indianization 
were; 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Light Cavalry: 2nd 
Bn., Madras Pioneers; 4 /19th Hyderabad Eegi- 
ment;5th Eoyal Battalion ,5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry ; 1 /7th Eajpiit Eegiment (Q. V. 0. L. I.) ; 
1 /14th Punjab Eegiment;2 /Ist Punjab Regiment. 

In 1932 a considerable advance in the Indiani- 
zation of the Army was made by the announce- 
ment that it was intended to Indianize a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade. In 
order to implement this decision, the following 
units have been marked for Indianization, 
3rd Cavalry, ^2nd Punjab Eegiment, 6/ 6th 
Eajputana Rifles, 5/8th Punjab Eegiment, 
6/lOth Baluch Eegiment, 5/llth Sikh Eegi- 
ment, 4/1 2th Frontier Force Eegiment, and 6th 
Eoyal Battalion 13th Frontier Force Rifles, in 
addition to units of Indian Artilleiy, Engineers, 
etc., together with the usual complement of an- 
cillary services, to make up a complete Division. 
The Indian Regiment of Artillery has been 
formed on the 15th January 1935 and the first 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigade. This brigade is dessignat- 
ed *‘A” Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. 

In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian MihtaryAcademy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1932. It 
will provide officers for all arms cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery and signals. The first batch of 
officers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the 1st February 1935. 

Training Institutions 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers’ School, Belgaum. 
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School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, 8auf!or. 

Small Arm# Schools (India), at Pachmarha 
and Ahmednagar ^ ^ 

Army School of Physical Training Ambail. 

Army Sienal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Array Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, Kirkee. 

The object of these Schools is to ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant supply 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, provided with a thorough up-to- 
date knowledge of various technical subjects, 
and with theabilitv to pas* on this knowledge. 

Following the procedure adopted at Home, the 
Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were amal- 
gamated in February 1927. Instruction In the 
rifle, light gun etc., is carried out at Pachmarhi 
and in the machine gun at Ahmednagar. 

The King G'orge’s Royal Indian Military 
Srhools at Thelum, JuHundurand Ajmere, and 
the Kitchener College, Howcong, al*o exi'-tfor 
the education of the sons of Indian soldier' with 
a view to their finding a car^'er in the Indian 
Army The latter at present assists in the train- 
ing of Indian N.C.Os. for promotion to Viceroy's 
Commission. The Prince of Wales’s Roval 
Indian Military College at Dehra Hun exists 
for the preliminary education of Indians who 
desire to oualPv for the King’s Commission in 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers — 
pTovions to the Groat War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a hodv of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 
fully meet requiremento and 111 1922 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 

The revised Regulations for the A I R O pub- 
lished In 1914 provide tliat the following gentlemen 
may be granted coTnmfciaionsin the Reserve' — 

(1) Ex-Officers who.having held King’seommis- 
sion in anvBranch of His Majesty’s British, Indian 
or Dominion Forces, either naval, mllitarY(inchid- 
Ing the Auxiliary Force(India)and Indian Territo- 
rial Force) Marine or Air, have retired therefrom 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and 
who are resident In India, Burma or Ceylon 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 
under the Government of India or a local 
Government, whose services can be spared m 
the event of general mobilization being ordered 

(3) Private gentlemen who are resident 
in India, Burma or Ceylon. 

Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for 
appointment to the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers 

Applicants for Category-Medical (includes 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Med'^'a! 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment 

Dental applicants must posses" a qualification 
registrable In Great Britain and Ireland under the 
Dentists Acta in force at tlie time of their 
appointment. 

Applicants for Category- Veterinary must be 
in poBsession of the diploma M.E.C.y.S. 


The strength of the Reserve on the let 
January 198.> was 839. 

The Fighting Races. —The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very largo numbers both to the 
cavalrv and infantry, and the contribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who Inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
I,ahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew Into a formidable militant power. 
Muhammadans of various races contributo a 
stililarger proportion to both the cavalry and in- 
fantry. These arc drawn both from the north and 
the south of India, as well as from hevond the 
Frontier. Thev are all excellent fighting men, 
hardv and warlike, who have furnished soldiers 
to all the great powers of India for many hundreds 
of years. As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
perhaps unequalled by anv other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms. 

Next In point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increa‘<ed. As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans In 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kuraaonisare equally good mountaineers. 

The professional military caste of India from 
firae immemorial has been the Rajput, Inhabit- 
ing notonlv Rajputnna but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine pfivslque and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan forraf'd the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and hnve 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the Ba‘.t. Their high o »8te and consequent 
orejudices In no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war Thev furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
oroved themselves equal to anv other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both In Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
existed In 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The .fats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hlndns found in the Delhi and Hohtak dls- 
iricts and adloining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravelv at Bharatpurand 
repelled Ixird hake's armv In 1801 Thev have 
proved themselves good soldiers on the battlefields 
of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldiers 
found ID the hlllv districts of the Punjab They 
fought well in Flanders and |n Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
lallant service In the war are the Mahrattae of the 
Deee^iu and the Konkan, who have revived the re- 
putation held bv their race In the da vs of Shlvaii, 
the founder of the Mahrattn Empire It is probable 
that their proved efflclenev in war will lead to 
theP recruitment In larger numt'ers in futm e« 
n addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned other Paste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
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Sappers and Miners, and done their duty well 
in every campaign in which they have been 
engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous galiantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 06 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Creat War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan. 

A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations. 

Summary of India's Effort in the War.— 
In a despatch by the Goramander-in-Chief 
published In July, 1019, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 


ed. Uis Excellency gives in it the following 
tigures showing the extent of India's contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak on 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, whieh include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes. Tlie number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000.* 


Effectives, 1934. 
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1. 

Combatant Services (includes 
Cavalry, Artillery Engin»*ers, 
Pioneers, Intantry, Signal 









Service a» d Tank Corps) . . 

3,999 

54,340 

3,175j 

1,21,794 

(a) 

19,329 

33,260 

II. 

Staff (Inclusive of personhel of 



Administrative Services) . . 

566 

484 

20 

180 

1,384 

500 

, , 

III. 

Training Establishments (in- 








elusive of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps) . . 

106 

135 

n 

87 

64 

490 


IV. 

Educational Establishments . . 

61 

164 

50 

€4 

446 

276 


V. 

Indian Army Service Corps 









(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included 









tn item II) 

405 

738 

277 

13,411 

1,284 

5,679 

4,611 

VI. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 






(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included in 
Item II) 

119 

554 

6 

1,022 

838 

226 

85 

VII. 

Medical Services (Numbers 







VIII. 

taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) . . 

861 

802 

623 

3,424 


4,708 

5,300 

Veterinary Services (Numbers i 








taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 








IX. 

^ n) 

Kemount Services (Numbers 

44 

4 

112 

555 

46 

90 

77 

X. 

taken after deducting the num- 
bers included tn item II) 

26 

16 

8 

145 

273 

2,618 


Miscellaneous Establishments 








XI. 

(inclusive of Military 

Accounts Department) 

1 

SI 4 

125 

140 

585 

5,424 

2,0£0 

169 

Auxiliary and Territorial 









Forces (Permanent Estab- 
lishments) 

120 

244 

.. 

.. 





Total 

6,62iI 

.57,604 

4,422 

1,41,221 

9.759 

36 005 

1 43.502 


(a) Included in column 7. 

• For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, see “ The Indian Year 
Book" of 1920, p. 162, ef «e«. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


A part of the Defesce expenditure on the 
Indian Budget Is Incurred in England, the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Army, Navy and Mili- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This 
ex^nditure is met by transfer of funds from 
India. From the 1st April 1020 to the Slst 
March 1027, the accounts were prepared on 
tlie basis ef the rate of 2« per rupee for the con. 
version of English sterling transaction into 
rupees. From the let April 1927 the accounts 


are being prepared at the standard rate of It 
6d. per rupee. 

As a rule, the receipts collected by the va- 
rious departments are not set off against ex- 
penditure us appropriations in aid, but are 
shown separately on the receipts side of the 
budget. This is especially the case with the 
receipts of the Military Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums. 

The Provincial Governments incur no ex- 
penditure for Military purposes. 


SUHHABT OT DBPBNOB EXPBNDITUBB (OrOBS.) 
Table 1. 


Defence Services— Effective 
Defence Services — Non-effective. . 
Defence Beserve Fund . . 



1932-33. 

1933-84. 

1934-85. 


Closed 

Bevised 

Budget 


Accounts. 

Estimates. 

estimates 
as passed. 


1 Bupees (000 's omitted 

1.) 


41,63,38 

40,05,04 1 

41.45,62 

*• . . 

8, 59,. 34 

8,62,78 

8.62.70 


14,76 

8,49 

49,75 

Total 

50.37,48 

49.67,21 

49,68,47 ^ 


Notes.— (1) Tliis summary Includes the 
cost of the Boyal Air Force, which is Included 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- 
diture on non-effective services, but does not 
include debt services. 


(2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
Incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Government, as also all contributions to the 
Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
included in the above figures. 

Analysis of Defence Expbndituee. 

Expenditure, (gion) diovn for India 

Table 2. 




1982>33. 

1933-34. 

1934r-85. 



Closed 

Accounts. 

Bevised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 


A- 


India. 

Standing Army : 

(1) Effective Services ; 

Fighting Services . . 

Administrative services 

Manufacturing establishments (including 

stores 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Gom< 

mands, etc 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animais 

Bnecial Services 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establlsliments 
and misoellaneons 


Total Effective Services 
(2) Non-effective Services: 

Non-effective charges ,, 

B. AweUiary and TerrUorial Farm : 

Effective 

C. Royal Air Force: 

Effective ,, ,, ,, 

Non-effective .. .. .. 


Total; India; 
iiiifective , , 
Non-effective 


Total 


Bupces (OOO’s omitted). 


32,86,32 

8,53,03 

81,63,23 

8,61,60 

86,89.35 

85,14.92 


14,04,27 

6,21,00 

2,15,96 

1,84,08 

3,44,81 

1,07,01 


29,67,22 

3,65,26 

68,72 

1,01,58 

26 


SI, 37, 47 
8,65.52 


85,02.99 
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Table 2 — contd. 



1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1984-35. 

— — 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Eevised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

England. 

(Eupees 

OOO's omitted) 


1, Standififi Army, 




(1) Effective Services : 

Fighting Services 



3,08,30 

Administrative Services 



42,41 

Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores) .. .. 



23,74 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 



10,99 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals 



58,80 

Special Services 



.. 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish-! 
ments and miscellaneous 



83,07 

Total Effective Services 



5,27,37 

(2) Non-effective Services 



4,84,01 

B. Uayal Air Force : 




Effective 



80,12 

Non-effective 



4,20 

Total : England 

11,02,59 

10,88,68 

10,95,70 

Total Army Expenditure : 




Effective 

38.48,40 

37,67,64 

37,44,96 

Non-effective 

8,43,54 

8,45,90 

8.53,73 

Grand Total 

40,91,94 

46,03,63 

45,98,69 


The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
nients in England for Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- 
effecti^ services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Ind ian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 


Although a sum of Es. 450 millions only 
has been allotted in the Budget for 1934-35 to 
meet the net expenditure on Military Services 
Es. 495*8 millions (including receipts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
* *Mili tar y Services*' made up of Es.882*6 millions 
for expenditure in India and Es. 113*1 millions 
in England. 

The gross working expenses of military estab- 
lishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
chanical transport workshops are included in 
the Budget. 
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Cost of the Army. 


The division of expenditure on Miiitary Engineer Services between India and England la as 
shown below : — 


— 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

1 

Budget 

Estimates. 

1 


1 

(Rupees 

OOO’s omitted) 


India 

3,40,80 

3,42,42 

2,79,90 

England . . 

67,07 

4,36 

4,26 

Total 

3,46,60 

3,46,78 

2,84,16 


Cost of the Army. — A Tribunal was set up 
in 1932 to invobtigato the amount of India’s 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in England of the British troops and 
airmen who serve for a part of their time in India. 
The Tribunal has also examined India’s counter- 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure. 

The Tribunal was an advisory body wliich 
met in November with in.structions to report 
to the Prime Minister. The Chairman was 
Sir llobert Garran, until recently Solicitor- 
General In the Commonwealth of Australia 
Lord Tomlin and I^rd Dunedin were nominated 
by His Majesty’s Government, and Sir Shadi 1^1, 
Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman, the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allaliabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con- 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in the Report of the Simon Commission, the 
issue bears upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration. One reason for the 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of 
defence upon India. Taking the Central and 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
29 per cent, of the total expenditure ; and if the 
Central Government alone is considered it 
amounts to 54 per cent. These calculations take 
account of net receipts only from semi-commer- 
cial undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. I 

Capitation paymentss. — When, after the 
Mutiny, the troops of the East India Company; 
were amalgamated with tliose of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sent to India was fixed. Tliis worked out at 
an average annual sum of, roughly, £631,000. 

In 1870 objections were raised by both rides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440,000 per annum. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed those amounts 
as full payment, with the effect of writing off 
outstanding War Office claims. In 1890 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7 lOs. Meanwhile the 
British forces in India had been substantially 
increased, and the altered rate represented an 
annual expenditure of about £734,000 A com- 
mittee presided over by I/ord Justice Homer 
was appointed in 1907. It held that the capita- 
tion charge was justified in principle. In the 
following year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 8s , the annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300,000. During the War India met this 
liability as part of her normal military expendi- 
ture, and all extraordinary eosts arising from the 
employment of Forces from India in the various 
theatres of War were met by Uie British Ex- 
chec^uer, m accordance with decisions of 
Parliament. 

The great increases in rates of pay and cost 
of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raised in 1920 to £28 10s. Since 1924 India 
has paid on account each year £1,400,000, 
compared with War Office claims, backed by 
elaborate details which amounted in 1926-28 to 
approximately £4,600,000 and would still exceed 
the provisional payments by about £300,000 
annually. The Government of India has disputed 
the bill. 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS. 


The following table gives the average strength of British troops* and the main facts as 
regards their health for the quinquennial periods 1010-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average . . 

69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

2,094*67 

1915-19 

66.199 

58,367 

583 

1,980 

3,277-63 

1920 

67,332 

61,429 

386 

2,314 

3,488*08 

1921 

58.681 

60,5J5 

408 

749 

3,070*04 

1^22 

60,166 

37,836 

284 

714 

1,902*32 

1923 » • • • • • 

63,139 

37,595 

237 

979 

1,793 31 

1924 

58,614 

38,569 

246 

879 

1,857 95 

1925 

57,378 

36.069 

166 

997 

1.750*19 

1926 

56,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,758 *60 

1927 

65,632 

34,666 

149 

829 

1,654*22 

1928 

66 827 

33,034 

166 

656 

1,635-99 

1929 • • • • • • 

59,827 

38,742 

203 

671 

1,746*84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1028 was 131,190. 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 : — 







Aver- 

Batio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

1910-14 

(average) 

130,261 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,662 

544*6 

4*39 

6*4 

20*7 

1915-19 

(average) 

204,298 

161,028 

3,435 

4,829 

7,792 

788*2 

16*81 

23*6 

88*1 

1920 

2 16 445 

164,987 

2,124 

4,564 

9,265 

762 3 

9-M 

21*1 

42*8 

1921 

175,384 

119,215 

1,782 

3,638 

6,031 

679 7 

10*16 

20*7 

34*4 

1922 

147,840 

77,468 

1,014 

2,6 >9 

3,639 

524 0 

6-86 

18*0 

24-6 

1923 

143.234 

66.847 

856 

2,328 

2,955 

466*7 

5 98 

16*3 

20 63 

1924 

134,742 

57 014 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

423-1 

6 73 ' 

12 8 

18 05 

1925 

136,473 

48,691 

647 

1,71-2 

2,053 

856 8 

4*01 

12*5 

16*04 

1926 

135,146 

62,517 

507 

1.569 

2,082 

388 6 

3-75 

11*6 

15*41 

1927 

133,200 

47.054 

442 

1,842 

1,972 

358.6 

3-37 

12-8 

15*03 

1928 

131 190 

48,7^19 

372 


2,034 

371.5 

2 84 

9*54 

15*61 

1929 

154,580 

45,654 

639 

1,431 

1,864 

361*5 

3* 42 


16*8 
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India and the War, 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The annoan cement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khndadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis.— On 31st October 1914, at 
Hoilebeke, Beigium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himseif 
wounded, remained working his gun until all| 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. I 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal 
Elfles.— For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubert, 
France, when the Kegiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and riiics at I 
the closest range. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
65th Coke's lUfies. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
kpril 1916, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the liegi- 
ment (when no British Officers were lelt) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable j 
courage In helping to carry ei^t Britioli and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Eifles.- 1 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations I 
against the German trenches south of Mauquis-i 
sart. When himself wounded, on tlie 25th Sept- 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Eeglment behind the 
first line German trench, and though urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, he remainea 
with him all day and night. In the early morn- 
ing of the 26th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire. 

Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, 
list Dogras. — Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
be dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Eeglment who 
w'aa lying in the open severely wounded. The 
enemy were not more than cme hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
In that direction, but Lance-Naik XAia insisted 


on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his back at once. When 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singb, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Ciommanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side. He tlicn under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance and brought the officer into safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Bunjabis.~*For 
most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gim section in an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap in our new line with- 
in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-flUers, had become casualties. 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
Are he and ills two belt-flUers held their 
ground with lifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
But for Ids great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry. 
— For most eonspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarterb, a distance of miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time in deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
bnish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,2SrdGarkha 
Eifles,— Foi conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
eontempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of atttion. 
No. 1 of the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
shot immediately. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bomhe thrown at him 
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md heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
ind locked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
Eiod riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
lire. He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Ressaldar Badla Singh, 14th Lancers, 
attached 29th Lancers. — ^For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the Kiver Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Bessaldar Badlu Singh realised | 
that the squadron was suffering casualties ; 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other! 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the | 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 


machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman GobarSfngNegi. 2nd Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles.-— For most con^icuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle. 
During an attack on the German position be 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis.— For 
devotion and bravery quite beyond all 
praise'* in Wazlristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havUdars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
woundM were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his bodv 
and he submitted to medical attention himseif 
only after he was exhausted through three hours' 
I continual effort and by loss ot blood. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal I7avy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied in strength from time to time. 
In 1908 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1906, it consisted of two se- 
cond class and two third class cruisers, and re- 
mained at this strength until 1910 : when one 
second class cruiser was withdrawn and two 
smaller vessels substituted, and three cruisers 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist 
in the suppression of the arms traffic In the 
Gulf. By 1913 the position of the East Indies 


squadron had considerably improved. The 
battleship Swiftsure had taken the place of the 
second class cruiser which had been flagship, 
and another, second class cruiser replaced the 
Perseus. 

The present composition of the East 
Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows; — 

“ Norfock ” (Flag), Cruiser, 9,850 tons ; 
“ Emerald,” Cruiser, 7,550 tons ; ” Enterprise 
Cruiser, 7,580 tons (temporarily replaced by 

Colombo,” Cruiser, 4,200 tons) , Sloops. 
” Shoreham,” ” Bideford,” ** Fowey,” and 
"Lupin.” 


India contributes £100,000 a year towards naval expenditure and approximately £8,000 a year 
on account of Indian Transport Service performed by the Admiralty, and also maintains the Royal 
Indian Kavy. 


India’s Naval Expenditure. 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
in considerauon of services perfoimed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from 1896-7 the subsidy or £100,000 a year is paid towards the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limit^i, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. India’s total naval expenditure is well under 
half a million pounds. 


The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
dls^ssed at the Imperial Conference in London in October — November 1926. The matter appeared 
to M one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed. 

The B.oyal Indian Navy consists of a Depot Ship, 4 Sloops, 2 Patrol vessels and a Survey vessel. 
A fifth sloop has just been completed In England and will replace one of the Patrol vessels. 
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BOYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The Royal Indian Navy (The Sea Service 
under the Goverunieiit of India) trace? its 
origin BO far back as 1612 when the East India i 
Coro {any stationed at Surat found that it was 
nocos tary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- j 
mints from the Dutch or Portuguese aud from 
ihs pirates which infested the Indian coasts.] 
The first two ships, the Dragon and lioeeander 
(or Oslander), were despatclied from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days jnder slightly varying titles and of various 
streiMths the Government In India have always 
maintained a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows:— 
Bon. E. I. Co. *8 Marine . . 1612—1686 

Bombay „ .. 1686 — 1830 

Indian Navy „ , . 1830—186 1 

Bombay Mailne .. .. 1863—1877 

H. M. Indian Marine .. 1877 — 1892 

Ttovai Indian Marine . . .. 1892. 

Roy»l Indian ^'avy .. .. 1934. 

India’s Naval Force has always been most 
closeu c innected with Bombay, and in 1668 
when the R. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed ilepiit' 
Oovtmor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
Was under the Government of Bombay, and 
nlthoigh from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablihhments were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the heaiiquinters 
anri fhe offlelal residence of the Flag Officer 
Commar ding 

War Service of India's Naval Forces. 

I6i2 1717 Goiitiinuous wars against Dutch, 
PortugU'’8e and Pirates for supremacy of Wc8« 
0»aRt of India 1744 War with Fruice. pap- 
ture of Chandemagoro, and French ship Iii- 
dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gberia. 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Lattei 
part of the eighteenth century, war witli 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry. 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of Frencli 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine- 
teenth century suppression of Jowasroi Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1818 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-All Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden 
1840-42 War In China. 1843 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
BasEeln, Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 


Ahwaz. 1856-57 War in China. 1857-69 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt, 1860 China War, Canton, 
Taku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin 1871 Abys- 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 
1889 0hln-T.8hal Expedition. 1896 Snakii F.xne- 
ditinn. 1897 Expedition to Imtiriie, Mombassa, 
E. Africa 1800-1 iM)2 8. Wrienn War 1900-01 
Boxer Rebellion in China relief of Pekin, 
1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, Suppression of 
Arms Traffic operations. Persian Gulf. 1912-14. 

During the War 1914-1018 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties Rovai Indian Marine Ships 
“ Dtjfferiv,” “IIarptnoe,” •• Northbrook," 
“Lawrence," “Dalhousib " and "Minto" 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers Officers also s"Tved in the Rovai 
Navy in the Grand Fleet Moilterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian ■*< a Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, Bast 
Africa and F.gvpt for such duties, and on the 
«‘ntrv of Turkey Info the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and In Mesopotamia, and it was 
n#»cessarv to enlis' a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the ''lim- 
bers of approximately 240. 60 and 2,000 re- 
sppotlvelv for these and other duties. 

When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Temporary Officer® and men 
were seconded to the Rovai Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties In the 
Tntfnd Water Transport which controlled al! 
River Transport work in that country and 
these officers he’d many important executive 
appointments in that unit. 

The movement? of all sea transports between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyard** and mine sweeping operations 
were earned out with these and launches off 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 

Retired Royal Indian Marine Officers were em- 
ployed on navnl transport duties In England and 
France, ami also in very responsible positions 
with the Inland Water Transport in France. 

Service in the War 1914-18.--The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
War. These are set out In detail In the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
(g. V. p, 202 et teg,). 

Reorganisation Schemes. — After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions wree 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted. 
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Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
irrived In India to report on the Indian Army 
ind although the R.I.M. was not included in 
bneir terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mendt d that the R. 1 M. should be reorganised 
as a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
R.I.M. , to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment. 

The R I.M. then fell upon hard times; money 
was Scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of tiie Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of R. I. M ships 
on their various stations, on ligiithouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of oflicials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the mauageraent, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all troo])ing carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 

A Combatant Service. — Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
linson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a cximbataut force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 


Navv, with a strength In the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in tiie first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the actiye 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Homo Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Bouses of Parliament. 

To effect this change in the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip- 
line Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State in India. 

In February 1928, the Bill was introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assemblv by a 
narrow margin of one vote. In February 
19.S4, the Bill was re- introduced to the As- 
sembly with certain minor amendments but in 
response to a plea for circulation, the Govern- 
mint circulated the Bill 

Tn August, the Bill was re-introduced and 
passed b\ the Assembly and Council of State. 
On 2nd October 19114 the Royal Indian Navy 
was inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in Bombay. 

The Roval Indian Marine which hsd ren- 
deied sterling service to India and the Empire 
in peace and was then ceased to exist. 

The Royal Indian Navy which has been 
eyolvcd from the late Royal Indian Marine is 
one of the Empire’s Nnvai Forces and is under 
the commam’ of a Flag Officer of the Roval 
Navy Its work in addition to training its 
personnel for war, 0 g , minesweeping, gunnery, 
communications, etc , includes fishery pro- 
tection in the Bay of Bengal and other Naval 
duties A close liaison is maintained between 
tiie Royal Indian Navy and the East Indies 
Squadron, 


Rear-Admiral A. E. F. Bedford, 0 ,b. 
Paymaster Commander M. H. Elliott, m.b.e.,ii.n. 
Lieut. H. Morland, r. i. n. 


Personnel, 1935. 

HEADQTTARThRS STAFF. 
Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
\ Navy and P. S. T. O., East indies . . 

[ Naval Secretary 
\ Flag Lieutenant 


Chief of the Staff and Captain Superintendent 
of Dockyard 

Staff Officer (Operations) 

Commander of the Dockyard 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Squadron Signal Officer 
Engineer Manager of the Dockyard 

Ist Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. 

2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard 

Naval Store Officer 
Financial Adviser 
Chief Superintendent 


Captain A. G Maundrell, r.i.n. 

Commander P. A. Mare, R.I N. 

Commander A. R. Rattray, r.i.n. 

Lieut. K. Durston, R.l N. 

Lieut. M. H. St. L. Nott, R l.N. 

Engineer Captain W. W. Collins, r.i.n. (on leave. 
Encrinecr Commander W. Richardson, R.I.M. (Offg. 
Engineer Manager). 

Engineer Lieut.-Comdr. G. W. XJnderdown, R.I.N. 
J. A. B. Hawes Esq. (Tempy.) 

The Hon’ble Tarrun Sinha, B.A. (Oxou). 

V. G. Rose, Esq. 
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MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF. 

Divisional Sea Transport Ofi&cer, Bombay . . . . Commander C. H. Boykett, r.i.n. 

Asst. Sea Transport Officer . . . . Lieut.*Comdr G. L. Turbett, R i.n 

Sea Transport Officer, Karachi . . . . Lieut-Comdr. R. R. Caws, r.i.n. 

CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 

Constructor W G. J. Francis, Esq. 

Assistant Crnstructor .. .. E. J. Underhay, Esq. 

Electrical Engineer N. T. Patterson, Esq. 

Assistant Naval Store Officer .. F. Hearn, Esq. (Tempy.) 


OrnoEBS 

Captains di £ngineer*Lieutenant*Commanders, Engi- 

Comrnanders 15 neer-Lieuteuauts and Engineer-Sub- 


Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, Lieutenants . . 35 

and Sub-Lieutenants 44 Warrant OvnoERS. 

Engineer-Captain 1 Gunners and Boatswains 16 

Engineer-Commanders 13 Warrant Writers 8 


Petty Officers and Men. 

Who are recruited, in the main, from the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab, in almost 
equal propoitlons. 

Ships. 

Sloop Minesweeping . . H. M. I. S. Clive .. 2,050 tons .. 1.700 Horse Power. 

Sloop .. .. „ Cornwallis .. 1,290 ,, .. 2,500 „ 

Sloop Minesweeping .. „ Hindustan .. 1,190 ,, .. 2,000 S. H. P. 

Sioop Minesweeping , „ Lawrence .. 1,225 „ .. 1,900 Horse Power. 

Indus 

Sarveylnc Vessel „ Investigator .. 1,574 „ .. 11,376 „ 

Depot Ship .. .. „ Dalhousie .. 1,960 „ 

Patrol Vessel .. „ Pathan .. 696 „ .. 3,590 S. H. P. 

In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers, 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay. Calcutta, and Karachi. 


Dockyards. 

There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 

Medical Staff. 

Medical Officer, Major R. MeKinlay, r.a.m.O. 

Officer in Medical Charge, of DUpeneary, 
Captain J. B. D’Souza. m.b.e.,i.m;.d. 

R. I. N. Warrant Officers, 

Offieer^in-charge, Dockyard Police Force, 
Gunner P. O’Hara, e i.n. 

Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain A. H 
Lovett, M.B.E., R.I.N. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the Royal Indian Navy, and in 
H. M. 1. N. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Oommeroe Department, are held by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Navy • — 

Bombay. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Bombay District, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd 
8rd and 4th Engineer and Ship Surveyois, 


Calcutta. 

Princi?)al Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 5th Euglneeis and Ship Surveyors. 

Madras. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Burma. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Rangoon District, Nautical Surveyor, Mer- 
I cantile Marino Department, Rangoon District, 

! and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Kangoon. 

I Karachi. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
I ment, Karachi District. 

Aden. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Aden District. 

Chittaqono, 

Nautl al Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Port Blair. 

Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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Agriculture, 


As crops depend on the existence of plant, 
food auu moisture in the soilt so the oburacter 
of tbe agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other coDsideratioDS have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but tbe limitations im* 
posed by the nature of the soil and above ail 
by the climate tend to the establishing of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of lodla, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is rcmarlc* 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are tbe 
monsoon, tbe drv winter and early summer, 
months, and the intense heat from March till] 
June. These have the effect of dividing the 1 
year into two agricultural seasons, the Khanf or I 
Morpoon and the Rabi or ^^fnter Season, each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. Between early 
June and October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North-West- 
ern India beneflto from showers in December 
and January. The south of the Peninsula, and 
especially the Madras Presidency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially in the south, and 
depends mainly on the N.-£. monsoon ; here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist. 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year, which is of considerable Importance 
to agriculture, is none too favourable, but 
is not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, cte., 
mid-summer, and when it is most needed. It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent ehowers are practically valuelet-s 
as evaporation is very rapid. Heavy rainfaU 
concentrated in a limited period, though it 
has its drawbacks and demands a special sys- 
tem of agriculture, has many advantages in hot I 
cotmtrles. 

Soils. — ^Four main soil types can be recog- 
nised in India, viz,, (1) the Red soils derived 
from rocks of the Arch^ran system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East! 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
khand. The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important. (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Gangetic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Rajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
laterite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burma, 

The great alluvial plains are characterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to irriga- 
tion and manuring; broadly speaking there i 


are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured. The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill In management and 
are less adapted to small holdings ; of these the 
fwur soils are the most valuable. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 
India is a country of small holdings and the com- 
monest type is that which can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 
confined to the planting industries. Farming is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, and very 
little on buildings or implements Many causes 
militate against the accumulation of capital 
and agricultural indebtedness is heavy and the 
interest on loans high. Great progress has been 
made by the co-operative credit movement 
during the last twenty years There are now 
105,262 Co-operative Credit Societies in India 
with 4,282,884 members and a working capital 
of nearly 96 crores of rupees Some 90 percent, 
of these Societies are concerned with tbe financing 
of agriculture. Not only have these societies 
brought cheaper credit to the cultivator but 
they have striven to inculcate the lesson that 
cheap eredit is only valuable if applied to pro- 
ductive purposes and have encouraged thrift. 

Equipment. — Practically all cultivation is 
done by bullocks and the capacity of these as 
draught animals varies from district to district as 
well as depending on the cultivator's individual 
circumstances. The best types in common 
use are capable of handling what would be consi- 
dered as light single-horse implement in Europe. 
In those tracts where irrigation is from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing water; they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the grain at harvest ; and tliey are still almost 
the sole means of transport in rural areas. 
His implements being few, a cultivator’s bullocks 
form by far the most important item of his 
movable property. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tippl'd with iron points, and 
there is a ereat simllaritv In their shape and 
general design. Iron ploughs were being 
introduced in large numbers in the decade 
following the war, buf the fall in the prices of 
agricultural commodities m recent years has 
lessened the demand for these implements. The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
Iiart of the country in prelerence to the harrow 
and roller ; and throughout Northern India the 
plough and the levelling beim are the only im- 
plements possessed by the Wdinary cultivator. 

On black cotton soils tl^ commonest im- 
plement IS the hakhar, a single stirring Imple- 
ment with a broad blade. S<M drills and drill 
hoes are m use in parts of Bombay, Madras 
and the Central Provinces, bii throughout the 
greater part of the country t\c seed is either 
broadcasted or ploughed in. Iknd implements 
consist of various sizes of hoes, the best known 
of which are the kodal or spade vith a blade set 
at an angle towards the laboWer who does 
not use his feet in digging, am the kJturpi 
or small hand hoe. Of harvesmg machine^ 
there is none ; grain is separated ether by tread- 
ing out with oxen or beating out by hand, and 
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winnowing by the agency of the wind, cultivators j 
have come to rceognizc the efficiency of winnower 
and simple reipers and these, like iron ploughs, 
are 1 kely to become popular wlien conditions 
Improve. Even motor tractor ploughs arc now 
estimated to number hundreds and a few steam 
ploughing sets are at work reclaiming land from: 
deep-rooted grasses. j 

Cultivation. '—Cultivation at its best Is 
distinctly good but in the greater (lart of tn. 
country there is plenty of room (or improvement. 
As in an> other country success in agricultun 
varies greatly with the character of the people 
depecdmg largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places considering the 
large popularlon cultivation is none too gmui. 
Agriculture suffer* through lack of organi/**. 
tiori and etpiipmeat Two economic factors 
tend to keep down the standard uf cultivation 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and intensify this evil. Very definite attempts 
are now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate tiokliiigs 
but the process is necessarily slow. Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold- 
ings but congregate in villages. The need for 
mutual protection is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub-villages are 
now springing up in many places. 

For Rain crops which demand a fine 
seed-be^ preparatory tillage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the Indigen- 
ous plough (or on black soils the liakhar) which 
serves the purpose of plough, harrow and cultiva- 
tor, combined with applications of the levelling 
beam. Crude as these implements are, they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soil which is the aim of all dry-farm- 
ing operations. For Khanf crops the prepara- 
tion is much less thorough as it is essential to sow 
without delay. Intercultiu'e is usually inadequate. 
Manure is guneraliy applied to more valuable 
crops like sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, etc Seeding 
iseiih'f done broaucasi ur by dnlliog behind a 
«o deu plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
i itercultlvation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there i« little waste involve I. 
At their best the ryot’s methods are not 
ineffective but being uneconomical of both 
cattle and man-power, they are seldom carried 
out fully. The use of simple improved 
implements and of machines which lessen the 
strain on the bullocks, which the agricultural 
department is Bt3adily fostering, is an 
important factor in raising the general standard 
of agriculture. 

Irrigation. — ^Tie concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall in bss than a third of the year, 
which is not the s>wlng period of the rabx crops, 
places a very delnite limit on the yield which 
can be obtained .rom the principal cereal crops. 
Some other crqps, e.g.. Sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeet without supplementary water- 
ing. With adiquate irrigation the yield from 
tlie principal frain crops in Northern India is 
doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whist in the great canal colonies 
and in Sind oarren desert has become fertile 
land. The Iidian canal system is by far the 


largest in the world. Tn 1932-33 the total 
length of the main and branch canals and 
distributaries amounted to some 75,000 miles 
Irrigating an area of 33 million acres, and the 
value of crops irrigated from Government 
works was estimated at about 86 crores. Tt 
has been calculated that when works under 
construction are completed, and when the various 
new canals are developed fully, the irrigated 
area will probably reach 50 million acres The 
protective effect of the canals m many areas is no 
less important than the enhanced yield Protec- 
tive irrigation works have made agneiiltiire stable 
instead of precarious in many districts. Tlie 
Indian canals are of two types — perennial and 
inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wlierever 
possible. Tlic great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw tiieir supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
the Inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with tlie melting of the snow in Apnl-May 
and must close when supplies fail at the end 
of the monsoon. Other can.ils depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crofis matured so that Government bears part 
of tlie risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are cliarged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given. 

The Madras and Bombay presidencies possess 
some of the most spectniular irrigation schemes 
in the world. The Cauvery — Mettur litigation 
system maiigiirated in 1934 is considered to 
be the biggest in the British Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir m the 
woild, with a storage capacity of 93, .500 million 
cubic feet This project, together with the 
Kannianibadi project in Mysore, is said to 
bring into productive use about 80 per cent, 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
an a great moderator of floods. The Wilson Dam 
at Bhandardara, impounding 272 feet ot water, 
IS far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukkur Barrage m Sind across the Indus 
irrigates a ilesert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 

Irrigation from Wells.~About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Iheir 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
forraot irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

All agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity installed ai.d equipped with pumping 
machinery. Efficient types of water lifts are 
rapdily replacing the old-fashioned mhoiea. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (01 tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year* 
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Often the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub-soil water level da as important 
as the direct irrigation. 

Manures — Although the number of cattle 
maintained in India is very high and indeed 
excessive, there is everywliere a shortage of farm- 
yard manure. This is partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared, 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open, but 
mainlv to the use of dung as the principal source 
of village fuel. Hence the supply of organic 
matter to Indian soils is deficient. Unfortu- 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making of 
composts and much valuable maniirial material 
is waited in everv Indian village and to the 
detriment of sanitation. Green-manure crops 
are spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes, 
especially castor-cake, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing. 

The general trend of the results of expe- 
riments carried on by the various agricul- 
tural departments Is to show that a better 
supply 01 organic manures la everywhere im- 
portant, nitrogen is the most common limiting 
factor for India as a whole, phosphatic manures ' 
are definitely advantageous in certain more 
limited tracts Manuring for higher production 
is gradually spreading as the result of village 
demonstrations , at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul- 
phate and the newer types of soluble phosphatic 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
but for some staple crops, luit generally speaking 
the fall in the prices of agricultural produce has 
arrested progress in the use of purchased ferti- 
lisers. 

Rice. — A rtfereuce to the crop statistics 
Shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
worter parts of the country, m., in Beneal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its propei maturing a moist ciiiuuie 
with well assured rainfall The cultivaten 
varieties are rumerou<« differing greatlv in qua- 
lity and In suitability for various conditions oi 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown m seed beds and transplanted in the 
; mon'^oon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in loH lying areas and is sown before the mon- 
[ soon as It must make a good start before 
f the floods arrive Deep water rices grow quickly 
aud to a great height and are generally able 
I to keep pace with the rise in water level 
I For transplanted rice the soil Is generally 
I prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
j IP worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
I transplanted. The land is laid out into small 

I areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed 
lings are planted either singly or in small 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants each 
and are simply pushed into the mud at distances 
of 6 to 12 inches apart. Either by bunding 
to retain rainfall or by artificial irrigation, 
the details varying with locality, the rice fields 
are k^t more or less under water until the 
crop shows signs of ripening. The area under 
improved varieties of rice distributed by th® 


agricultural departments is now well over 2 
million acres, A scheme for the intensification 
of research on rice in all the principal rice-growing 
provinces of India has been launched out of 
funds provided by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural liesearch and the Empire Marketing 
Board. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Norlhero India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Piiuiab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quart.ers of the total outturn In India, 
The majorltv of thp varh'ties grown belong to 
the species Triticium vulgare, Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are niostiy classed as soft from a eora- 
merrial point of view As seen in local markets 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quaniities of other grains and even of extraneous 
matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 
there iias been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
woU known Maecaroni wheats amongst them. 
The largest wheat acreage of recent years was 
that of 1034-35, namely, 36 06 million acres, 
but the yield did not come up to the record 
harvest of 1930 which exceeded 10^ million 
tons Recent crops have averaged 9J million 
tons per annum which is only slightly, If any 
thing, above internal requirements Exports of 
wheat amounted to 197 000 tons in 1930-31 
but have since been nominal, Indian wheat 
having been quoted well above world parity. 
With the development of Irrigation from the 
Lloyd Barrage Canal in Sind and in the newer 
Punjab Canal Colonies a further increase in wheat 
production la practically certain and although 
the internal consumption of wheat will increase 
with the groivth ot population, there is likely 
to be an exportable surplus in the not distant 
future The crop is generally grown after a 
summer fallow and, except in irrigated tracts, 
depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
moisture from the previous monsoon Rains 
in January and February are generally beneficial 
but an excess of ralntall in these months usually 
produces rust with a diminution of the yield. 
On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings are generally 
given The crop is generally harvested in March 
and April ai\d the threshing and winnowing go 
on up till the end of May The total area under 
improved varieties of wheat is now 6.3 million 
acres. 

The Millets.— These conutltute one of the 
most important groups of ciiips in the country 
supplying food for the poorei^classps and fodder 
for the cattle. The vaiietiei vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitan^hty to various 
climatic and soil condition. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are towar {Sorghum 
vulgare) the great millet, Bajra the 

Bulrush millet {Pennisetum tyjtioidfUfn). Gen- 
erally speaking the jowars ve<iuire better 
land than the bajras and tli distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor hajfe is manure 
usually applied though jowar rfcponda hand- 
somely to liigh manuring and culttation is not 
80 thorough as for wheat. The c»p is gener- 
ally sown in the beginning of ^e monsoon 

\ 
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and 80 it reqtdres to be thoroughly weeded. 
Xt If often gi-own mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arhar. (Cajanm indxcus — ^pigeon pea) 
and other crops , and is commonly rotated with 
cotton. The subsidiary crops are harvested as 
they ripen either before the millet is harvested 
or afterwards. In some provinces rabi iuar 
is also an imtiortant crop. The produce is 
consumed in the country. 

Pulses. — Pulses are commonly grown through- 
out India in great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. The principal pulses are Arhar {Cajanus 
indicus), gram {Cicer arietinum), various species 
of PhoBeolm and Pisum. 

Cotton. — Is one of the most important 
commercial crops in India and despite the sharp 
fall both In quantity and values due to the trade 
depression raw cotton was second in the list of 
exports for 1933-34. Normally the cotton crop 
covers some 28 million acres with a yield of 
some to 6 million bales. Eecently as a 
result of low prices the area has contracted to 
less than 23 million acres in 1934-36 estimated 
to produce 4 . 56 million bales in the third fore- 
cast. Indian mills now consume annually about 
2,300,000 bales of Indian cotton and at 
present some 300,000 bales per annum of 
miported cotton (Egyptian Sudan and African) 
of a staple longer than is produced in 
India. The principal export is of short 
staple cotton of staple but there is also 
in normal years an export of Indian medium j 
I* to 1 A' staple cottons such as Punjab /American 
and Karunganni. The area under improved 
varieties of cotton is now estimated to be 
approximately 3i milUon acres. There is no 
Indian cotton belt ; Bombay, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Hyderabad, Batoda, Madras, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces all have Important cot- 
ton tracts producing distinct types. Sowing and 
harvesting seasons are equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in differenf 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to May and June. Yields vary greatly ; in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these hftve been recorded, whilst 
in the poorest unirc^gated tracts 60 lbs per acre 


Exports. — ^The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 
5 fiscal years (ending March 81st) were as follows 
in thousands of bales of 400 lbs. each) : — 


Countries 

1929- 

30. 

1930- 

31. 

1931- 

32. 

1982- 

1 83. 

1933- 

34. 

United 

Kingdom 

270 

281 

166 

167 

842 

Other parts 
of the Bri- 
tish Em- 
pire. 

7 

6 

6 

7 

3 

Japan 

1,640 

1,686 

362 

1,080 

1,085 

1,022 

Italy 

393 

183 

150 

261 

Prance . . 

53 

232 

81 

124 

168 

China (ex- 
clusive of 
Hong 
Kong, etc ) 

556 

1 606 

436 

134 

337 

Belgium .. 

341 

217 

121 

128 

146 

Spain 

80 

106 

5 

52 

61 

Germany . 

344 

809 

166 

152 

247 

Other 
countries ' 

176 

121 

85 

64 

159 


quality and yiejl of the staple cottons has 
improved and aVo the yield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts 

The Cotton jfransport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressng Factories Act, the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act, the C. P. Cotton Markets 
Act and the lladras ^commercial crops) Market 
Act have all iben passed at the Instance of the 
Committee aid are doing much to check the 
abuse of adulferation and promote better market- 
ing. Agricv^ral departments have continued 
their campSgn of cotton improvement apart 
from impr^ments in methods of cultivation. 


Japan is tlie most important buyer. An 
agreement came into operation in January, 
1934, under which, for every million bales of 
Indian raw cotton taken by Japan, India will 
import 325 million yards of Japanese piece 
goods A strenuous and apparently successful 
effort is being made to increase the United 
Kingdom’s consumption of Indian raw cotton. 

Sugarcane.— India, until recently a large 
Importer of sugar, is one of the most Impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world, 
the area under the crop being 3 47 million 
acres. The crop is mostly grown in the sub- 
montane tracts of Northern India, more than 
half the area being in the United provinces. 
The indieenous hard, thin, low-sucrose canes 
have now largely been replaced by seedling canes 
of high quality mainly the productions of the 
Imperial Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coimbatore. 
The total area under improved varieties of cane In 
India m 19.32-33 was estimated at 1.83 million 
acres, representing 55 per cent, of the total. 
In the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
j improved canes occupy more than 80 per cent. 

I ot the area The effect of the bettor varieties is 
clear from the fact that, while the area under cane 
in India in 1 934-35 (3.47 million acres) represents 
only an advance of 17 per cent, over 1931-32, 
the yield (5 08 million tons expressed as gur) 
represents an increase of 54 per cent The 
protection afforded by the Sugar Industry 
Protection Act of 1932 has given a stimulus to 
the production of sugar by modem methods. By 
the end of 1983-34 there were 123 sugar factories 
in India making sugar by modern methods 
as against 31 factories prior to 1931-32. 
The total production of sugar, including tliat 
refined from gur, in 1933-34 was 554,000 tons 
as against 228,120 tons in 1931-32, and 590,000 
tons are likely to be produced in 1934-35. 
Imports of sugar of all sorts in 1 933-34 amounted 
to a little above 261,000 tons as against 370,000 
tons in 1932-33 and 901,200 tons in 1930-31. 
It IS expected that within a few years India 
will not only provide her own requirements of 
sugar but will nave a surplus for export. 
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Oilseeds — The crops classified under the’ 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed, sesamum 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc ) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion m price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature, they cover 
au immense area. 

Groundnut , though of modem introduction, 
IS already an important crop particularly in 
Madras, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad 
The area in 1933-34 was 8 23 million acres 
and, although in the current year it has dropped 
considerably it is still far above the pre-war 
acreage The yield in 1 933-34 was 3 . 33 million 
ton, of which 547,000 tons were exported as 
compared with a prewar average export of 

212.000 tons. 

Linseed rcqmres a deep and moist soil and 
is grown chiefly in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Provinces. The 
crops 18 grown for seed and not for fibre and the 
common varities are of a much shorter habit 
of growth than those of Europe The yield 
varies greatly from practically nothing up to 
500 to 600 lbs. of seed per acre It is grown 
largely for export At the beginning of the 
century India supplied practically the whole of 
the world’s demand for linseed, the area having 
gone as high as 5 million acres with a yield of 

630.000 tons. In recent years foreign poin- 
petition, mainly fiom the Argentine, has con- 
tracted the market for Indian linseed and with it 
the area under the crop. Exports dwindled 
to 72,000 tons in 1932-33 as compared with 
the iirewar average of 879,000 tons The 
Tjrcfprence granted to Indian linseed in the 
United Kingdom under the Ottawa Agreement, 
combined with two successive short harvests 
in the Argentine, have helped India to regain 
her pre-war position. In 1933-34 exports again 
reached 379,000 tons of winch the United 
Kingdom took more than half. 

Sesamum (Gingelly) is grown mostly in 
Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. About 10 per cent, of the production is 
exported and the rest consumed locally. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Korthem India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. The area under rape and 
mustard, including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
to 7 million acres annually. Production 111 
1933-34 was estimated at 9o2,000 tons, of which 

73.000 tons were exported as compared vdth 

115.000 tons in 1932-33 Several species are 
pown and there are numerous local varieties A 
largo portion of the crop is crushed locallj 
for domestic consumption. 

Jute. — Two varieties of the /plant are cult*- 
\ated as a crop, Capsulans and Qhtorius 
Jute growing s confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
CTop requires a rich moist «oil. Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a con^derable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhaustinB crop without manure The crop 
« Tj” delicate when young, but once estab< 
lished requires no attention, and grows to h 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and letted in water. After 


about three weeks submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and beating. The areas 
in 1934-35 was estimated at 2,497,000 million 
acres as compared to 2,51 7,000 millions in the 
previous year; production in 1934-35 was 
7,964,000 bales as against just over 8 millions 
m 1933-34 The total weight of raw and 
manufactured jute exported during 1933-34 
amounted to 1 ,420,000 tons. This is a distinct 
recovery over the exports of the two previous 
years Although the present acreage is much 
leas than some years ago a vigorous campaign 
is in progress to reduce it still further. 

Tobacco 18 grown here and there ail over 
the country chiefly, however, m Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nieotiana Tabacum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
ieep and moist alluvium soils and a high 8tan< 
dard of cultivation includmg liberal manuring 
IS necessary. Th6 crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour Is plentiful as the at.ten- 
tirn necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
ittaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
inwards and is cut just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended lor Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture. Of recent years there has been 
important development in the production, in 
commercial quantities, of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both in Madras and in 
Bihar. India exports about 29 million lbs. of 
unmanufactured tobacco annually of which 
about 35 per cent, goes to the United Kingdom. 
This trade though a small proportion of Indian 
production (which is estimated at 600,000 tons 
per annum from an area of 1.3 million acres) 
IS worth a crore of Kupees annually even at 
present prices. 

Livestock. — The livestock population of 
British India consists mainly of about 121 
milliou cattle, 31 million buffaloes, 25 million 
sheep, 35 million goats and 3 million horses, 
mules and donkeys, and in the 51 Indian States 
for which figures are available, there are 118 
million cattle and buffaloes, 28 million sheep 
and goats, 1 million horses, mules and donkeys 
and half a million camels. For draught pur- 
poses cattle are mainly used everywhere though 
male buffalo are Important as draught animals in 
the rice tracts and damper parte of the country. 
Horses and mules are practically never used for 
agricultural purposes. For dairy purposes, the 
buffalo is important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that in cow’s milk. The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadl buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surtl buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency. The 
cattle and buffalo population in India is abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent, of the 
human population. The spread of cultivation 
has diminished the grazing grounds, insufficient 
(odder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small, ill-fed and inefficient. Kevertheless 
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the best Indian breeds have many merits. Of 
the dra^ht types the best known breeds 
are the Hissar, JNellore, Amrit Mahai, Gnjerat 
(Kankrei), Kangayam, Kherlgarh and Malvi* 
the SaUwal (Punjab), Oir (Kathiawar), 
Sdndi and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds. On the Government cattle-breeding 
farms pedigree herds are being built up and 
from these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude ‘scrub’ 
bulls and where serJous efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made. Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system is also working well in some tracts. 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour are essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 

Dairying.— Though little noticed hitherto 
dairying forms a very important indigenous 
industry throughout India. The annual cash 
value of dairy products has been esti- 
mated at over 800 crores of rupees and the 
importance of milk and dairy products to the 
health and development of the people cannot 
be over-estimated. Apart from liquid milk 


the best known products are native butter 
(ghee) and cheese (dahl) During recent 
years a considerable trade in tinned butter 
nas sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not be built 
up in other dairy products, such as milk-powder, 
condensed milk and casein. Pure ghee and 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
but in towns dairj products can scarcely be 
bought unadulterated. 

The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
which is essential for the development of dairying 
as a village industry. This matter is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. 

Reference is made, elsewhere to the principal 
grants made by tlic Coumul for the promotion 
of Veterinary Science and improvement of 
animal husbandry 

It Is sufficient here to say that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India's 
economic development nroceedsa better balance 
between crop production and a^iimal industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


Agricnltural ProfrMs. — ^The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with in the r^rt of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, was invited to visit India and his 
book ** Improvement of Indian Agriculture” is 
still a valuable reference book. In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona In 1880, Cawnpore 
In 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beiginning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were MolUson in Bombay 
(subsequently Inspector General of Agriculture), 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in. the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab. 
In 1001, the first Inspector General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and In the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomolo^t in 1003. The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foreMght and energy of Lord 


Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905. That scheme provided for 
a central research institute at Pusa, completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract. To the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa. Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research. 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
In 1906. Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at WeUington), the Imperial Cattlebreeding 
Farm at Karnal and the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Im]Mrial Agricultural Research 
Institute. Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments. The total nett ex- 
penditure of provincial agricultural depart- 
ments now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees annually : 
the nett annual expenditure on the Impenal 
Department of Agriculture is in the neighbour- 
hood of ll lakhs. 
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Parallel developments took place in the 
provi^on made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Kesearch at Muktesar 
started in 1898 as a modest hill laboratory lor 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was iormeA in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Eesearch Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar (Bareilly). i 

Recent ProgreM. — ^As now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research Institutes — at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of Improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators* 
own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. More 
than 15 million acres are known to be under im- 
proved crops — ^the further area due to natural 
spread is indeterminable. Improved methods of 

THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF 

In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation of anicultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise. They had 
tound not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the 

rovincial agricultural departments but also 

etween the provincial departments themselves. 
After describing the way in which similar 
difficulties had ^en overcome in Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton j 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi- 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-official interests would be represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would 
be to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul- 
tural, including veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign 
countries. It would make arrangements for 
the Gaining of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and 


cultivation and manuring are steadily spreading, 
work Is in progress on most of the major crops 
and each year brings new triumphs. The 
present position has been authoritative reviewed 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
which reported in 1928. Recogninng how 
much has already been done in the 20 years since 
the agricultural departments were created, the 
Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses 
had drawn their attention. The agricultural de- 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agricultural practice will result. At no time 
has there been a greater need for co-ordinated 
effort directed towards the solution of agri- 
cultural problems. Only by increased efficiency 
can India meet the situation caused by low 
prices for all agricultural commodities and the 
intense competition in world markets arising 
from production in excess of effective demand. 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to tiie agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the marketing 
of agricultural produce. A central marketing 
section has been established under the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research which will 
work in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed in t he various provinces. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

veterinary matters generally and would take 
over the publication work at present carried out 
by the Imperial Agricultural Department. 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
should be entrusted with the administration of a 
non-lapsing fund of Rs. 60 lakhs to which addi- 
tions should be made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit. Its Chairman should 
be an experienced administrator with a know- 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole-time 
members of the Council for agriculture and animal 
husbandry respectively. The Commission sug- 
gested that the Council should consist of thirty- 
six members, in addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole -time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respec- 
tively and five would be nominated by the 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India. The Council would largely work through a 
Standing Finance Committee and sub-com- 
mittees. A provincial committee should be 
established in each major province to work in 
close co-operation with it. The advisory duties 
of the Agncultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole-time members of the Research 
Council, his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole-time Director of the Pusa 
Institute. 
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Conttitution of the Council. — In a Eesolu- 
tion issued on May 23rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that wiillst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Iloyal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India. They had, therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would have j 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which is mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to It by the Governing Body. The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor- General’s Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be ex- 
officio Chairman, the Principal Administrative 
Officer of the Council, who would be ex-officto 
Vice-Chairman, one representative of the Council j 
of State, two representatives of the Legislative 
Assembly, one representative of the European 
business community elected by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon, 
one representative of the Indian business 
communltyelectedby the Federation of Indian, 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the | 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two 
representatives elected by the Advisory Board 
and such other persons as the Governor- General 
in Council might from time to time appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended by the Iloyal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Central Legislature and the representa- 
tives of the European and Indian commercial 
communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
would be members of the Governing Body., 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisory | 
Board, the university representation would be! 
increased from three to four and the scientific' 
representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a i 
lepresentative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Indian Research Fund Association. A repre-: 
sentative of the Co-operative Movement would 
also be added. The Principal Administrative 
Officer to the Council would bo e t-officio Chairman 
of the Advisory Board. 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 50 lakhs recom 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of ; 
Rs. 25 lakhs, of which Rs. 15 lakhs would be 
said in 1925-30, supplemented by a fixed 
minimum grant annuallv. The annual grant | 
would be Rs. 7*25 lakhs, of which Rs. 5 lakhs ; 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
scientific objects of the Council and the remaining 1 


Rs. 2*25 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretariat. The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to the expenditure of the 
grants made to it for scientific purposes subject 
to the condition that no liability in respect of 
such matters as leave or pension contributions 
after the researcli for which the grant had been 
given would be incurred. In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment, 
etc , the Council would be in the same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat. 

The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Department of the Government of India 
for the purpose of administering this grant. 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be con- 
stituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860. In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo- 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations. At that meeting, it was announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council. This offer was 
gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam's Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board. Since then donations of 
one lakh each, payable in 20 equal annual instal- 
ments, have been made by the Mysore, Baroda, 
Cochin and Travancorc States and each nomi- 
nates one representative to the Governing Body 
of the Council and two teclinical members 
to the Advisory Board. The Bhopal State has 
also been admitted as a constituent member of 
the Couni'il on pavment of a donation of 
j Ra 50,000 in 20 equal annual instalments and has 
I been allowed the same representation on the 
1 Council as has been granted to the States of Hy- 
i dcrabid, Mvsore, Baroda and Cochiai. The North 
' West Frontier Province having been constituted 
a Governor's province is now represented on the 
I Governing Body by the Minister in charge of 
Agriculture and on the Advisory Board by the 
Agricultural Officer and the Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department, 

Personnel. — In addition to the 18 ex-officio 
members the Governing Body includes the 
following gentlemen 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur G, Narayana- 
sw'amy Chetty, elected by the Council of 
State ; Pt. S 1 Xiishna Dutta Paliwal, M.L.A. and 
Maulvi Mohd. Shaft Daoodi, M L.A., elected by 
the Legislative Assembly; Sir Joseph Kay 
and Mr. Walchand Hirachand representing the 
business community, Messrs. Carpenter and 
! Kerr, elected by the Advisory Board, and the 
Hon'ble Sir Frank Noyce, additional member 
appointed by the Governor- General in Council. 
The Chairman of the Council Is the Hon'ble 
Member of the Council of His Excellency the 
Governor- General for the time being in charge 
of the portfolio of Agriculture. The Hon. 
Kunwar Jagdi&h Prasad, C S.I , C.I E . C.B.E. 

The whole-time officers of the Council are : — 
The Vice-Chairman — Diwan Bahadur Sir 
T. Vijayaraghavacharya, K.B.E. The Expert 
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Advisers: Mr. B. C. Burt, O.IE., M.B.B., 
I.A.8. ; Colonel A. Olver, C.B., C.M.G., F.R.C. 
V.8.; Mr A. M. Livingstone and the Secretary — 
B.ai Bahadur Malik Charan Das, I.S.S. (on leave 
preparatory to retirement). 

The Advisory Board consists of the Vice- 
Chairman, the Expert Advisers, the Heads 
of the Agricultural Departments in the Provinces, 
the Heads of the Agriculural and 'or Veterinary 
Departments in the contributing States, the 
Chief Agricultural Officer, Sind, the Directors, 
Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, 
Pusa, Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 
Mulrtesar, and Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, the Director of Veterinary Services 
In India, and the Chief Publicity Officer, Indian 
States Railways as ex-officio members together 
with the following nominated or elected 
members 


Representative g of the Provincial Veterinary 
Departments. — Mr. P. T. Saunders, nominated 
by the Government of Madras, Mr. E. S 
Farbrother, nominated by the Government of 
Bombay; Mr. P. J. Kerr, nominated by the 
Government of Bengal ; Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Niaz Muhammad Khan, nominated by the 
Government of the U.P. ; Mr. T. P. Quirke, 
nominated by the Government of the Punjab , 
Mr. D. T. Mitchell, nominated by the Govern- 
ment of Burma ; Major P. B Riley, nominated 
by the Government of B. & 0 . ; Major R. F 
Stirling, nominated by the Government of C.P. ; 
Mr. Gum Prasanna Sen, nominated by the 
Government of Assam; Mr. 8 T. A Shah, 
nominated by the Government of N.W.F.P. 

Representatives of the Inter- University Board — 
Prof C. N. Vakil, M. A , M. Sc (Ec ), Bond , 
University Prof, of Economics, Bombay, Dr. T. 
Ekambaram, Professor, Presidency College, 
Madras , Mr. C. T. Mudaliyar, Retired Principal, 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore , Dr. L. K. 
Hyder, Member, Public Service Commission 
(India) 

Representative of the Indian Tea Association 
and of the Southern India Planters* Association — 
Mr. P. H. Carpenter. 

Representative of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee — Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai R. Naik 


Representative of the Co-operative Movement — 
Diwan Bahadur T. Raghaviah, C.S I 
Representative of minor administrations under 
> the Government of India — Mr A. M. Mustafa, 
i Agricultural Officer, Baluchistan. 

' Representative of the Forest Research Institute^ 
f, Dehra Dun — Mr. (:. G. Trevor, C I E., I.F.S., 
s Inspector- General of Forests. 

, Representative of the Indian Research Fund 
* Assmatron — Lt.-Col. A. J. H. Russell, Public 
^-Health Commissioner with the Govt, of India. 

' _ Members appointed by the Governor-General in 
Mr. Mohd. Azhar All, M.L.A ; Dr. 
jjKazir Ahmad, Director of Technological Labora- 
aory, Matunga; Mr. G. K. Devadhar, C.I.E. ; 
^Dr. S. S. Nehru, Ph.D., 1 C.S., and Mr. A. M. 
J Livingstone. 

work of the Council. — It is an 
|lmportant feature of the Research Council’s 
|con8titut]on that it stands in the same relation 
to all research institutions whether central 
or provincial (or State), and whether official 


or unofficial. Though certain of its activities 
are administered d^ct the Council has no 
permanent research institute of its own and its 
normal method of promoting agricultural and 
veterinary research is by means of research 
grants to existing institutions. Proposals for 
research come up for consideration In two ways. 
Under the first applications for grants to 
provincial institutions including the universities, 
are made by Local or State Governments, 
usually on the advice of the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Research Committees. The decision 
whether or not a particular scheme with or 
without modification should receive a grant 
depends largely on the extent to which it is of 
general importance and on the extent to which 
the proposals can be co-ordinated with research 
work already in progress The second method 
is a natural corollary to the one just described. 
The Council through its Advisory and Special 
Committees reviews the progress and position 
of work in agricultural and veterinary science 
and frames schemes for the filling of lacunee — 
this process is continuous and is further assisted 
by the recommendations of the Board of Agri- 
culture in India and its Committees At present 
the following standing committees of the 
Council are at work: The Sugar Committee, 
the Fertilisers Committee, the Locust Committee, 
the Oil Crushing Industry Committee, the 
Joint Committee of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research and the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Animal Nutrition Committee, 
Dairying Committee and the Cattle Breeding 
Committee. SMb-Committees of the Advisory 
Board to deal with the detailed special proposals 
are set up from time to time as required. 

A valuable feature of the Council’s organi- 
sation is its elasticity and for that reason though 
certain definite principles laid down by the 
Governing Body are followed 111 regard to 
expenditure on research rigid rules have been 
avoided. Actually the schemes financed by the 
Council fall into the following classes : — 

(^) Special All-India siihemes of research 
which call for a special central but not neces- 
sarily permanent organisation and which are 
administered direct by the Council, e g.. Sugar 
Technology and Locust Research, Agricultural 
Marketing and Statistical aspect of Field ISxperi- 
ments and Animal Husbandry. 

(w) Scheme of research requiring temporary 
expansion of the work of a central research 
institute, c.7., the two sub-stations at Earnal 
for cane -breeding and economic Botany (under 
the Imperial Sugarcane expert and the Imperial 
Economic Botanist respectively). 

(ill) Co-ordinated schemes of research in 
several provinces where grants In aid are given 
for work to be carried out provincially as part 
of a general scheme. ExampKs are found 
in : — 

(o) The Rice research scheme in Madras, 
Bengal, U.P., Burmah, B. O. and Assam. 

(b) The Sugarcane testing station scheme 
(U.P., Punjab, B.& O., Bombay, Bengal, Assam, 
all collaborating with the Coimbatore cane 
breeding station). 

(c) Fruit Research. 

(d) Dry Farming Research (Bombay, Madras 
and Hyderabad). 
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{h) Besearch schemes carried oat by] 
ariftngement in one province or State on a 
problem of all-India importance or affecting 
several provinces. 

As examples of this may be mentioned: — 
The experimental and demonstration sugar 
factory and training scheme in sugar technology 
at the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, IJ.P., the Bombay Fruit-Storage and 


Transport scheme ; the Madras Potato Breeding ^ 
scheme. . . ^ 

Grants to Universities to enable research 
workers on the University staff to esroand 
existing research of agricultural importMce 
ox to develop the agricultural aspect of their 
own research. The following statement shows 
the schemes received from Universities or 
Ciolleges in India and approved by the Council 
up to the end of 1934 


Statements showing schemes of Agricultural and Veterinary Research received from the 
Universities or Colleges in India and sanctioned by the Coi^ncil up to December 1932. 


Name of University. 


Schemes. 


Amount 

sanctioned. 


Dacca (f) 

Dacca 

Calcutta (t) 

Calcutta 

Punjab 

Punjab 

Punjab 

Punjab 

Punjab 

Madras 


Ravenshaw 

Cuttck. 


College 
Agra College (t) . 

Agra College (f) 


Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay. 

Indian Institute of Science,] 
Bangalore. 


, Research work on soils and the nutrition of the rice plants 

by Dr. J. C. Ghosh 

, Investigation of the organic constituents of Indian soils 

byProf. J. C Ghosh ..| 

. Research into properties of colloid soil constituents by 

Dr. J. N. Muklierjee 

. For statistical investigation on experimental errors in field 
trials by Prof. P C Mahalanobis . ... 

Investigation on the “ wither-tip ” of citrus trees by 
Dr. H. C. Chaudhuri. . 

. Investigation on the relation between Physic'o-chcmical 
proi)ertie8 and fertility of soils by Dr. S. S Bhatnagar . 

. Research on the standardisation of Physico-ehcmical single 
value measurements most suitable lor Indian soils b> 
Dr A N. Purl „ 

Research on the effect of ions on plant giowth by Dr S 8 
Bhatnagar . . . . . • • • • , 

. Investigation of an electric method of Hygrometry by 
Prof. ,T. B. Seth for 2 years 

Research in the cytological study of Indian crop plants 

Research on water Hyacinth by Prof. Parija of Ravenshaw] 
College, Cuttack . . 

Research work on cereal rusts by Dr. Mehta of Agra] 
College 

I Research work on investigation on Physiologic forms oj[| 
wlieat rusts by Dr Mehta of Agra College 

I Research work on the Physiology of rice plant of Prof,] 
R. H, Dastur 


(t) 


Scheme for the preparation of cheap synthetic manure] 
from town refuse and waste maierials 


(it) Scheme for the extension of sewage farm investfeatlon 
with special reference to Papaya and Plantain] 
cultivation 


Um) 


Scheme for the extension of work on 
in crops 


* quality *’ 


Vishwa Bharati* Institute Development of methodology in rural research 
of Rural Reconstruction,! 

Srineketan. 

School of Tropical Medi-] 
cine, Calcutta. 

Allahabad Agricultural] 

Institute. 


Research in systematic collection of medicinal plants and 
study of food poisons in India by Col. Chopra . . 
Research on the composition of milk by Dr. Sam Higgin- 
bottom 


Rs. 

34,080 

11,200 

14,100 

11.500 
^ 2,600 

8,300 

13.500 
6,000 
3,600 

25,830 

9,646 

1,03,100 

3,000 

10,800 

4,950 

18,340 

5,460 

18,760 

62,860 

8,600 


* Funds not yet allotted for these schemes, 
(t) Since extended for a farther term of years. 
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II. Statement showing schemes of Agricultural and Veterinary ReseartJh received from 
Universities or Colleges in India and approved by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Ilesearch 
luring 1933. 


Name of University. , 

Scheme. 

Amount. 



Es. 

Calcutta* . . . . . . 1 

Scheme for statistical studies relating to Agricultural work 
in India by Prof. P. C. Mahalanobls for five years 

40,000 

Punjab* 

Investigations on the relations ot Physico-chemical factors 
to the fertility of soils by Ur. S S. Bhatnagar lor seven 
months . . .... 

2,420 

Punjab* 

Investigation of the withor-tip of (‘itrus trees by Dr H. C. 
Chaudhuri for 4 months . ... 

2,200 

Lucknow* 

Enquiry into the Helminthiasis of cattle, sheep and goats 
in the United Provinces by Prof G C Thapai lor 
6 years . . . 

25,400 

Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore.* 

Study of the composition and nutritive value of milk of the 
cow, buffalo and goat for three years 

50,588 


III. Statement showing schemes of Agiicultural and Veterinary JResearcli received from 
Universities or Colleges in India and approved by the I. C A B. during 1934 


Name of University 

Scheme. 

Amount. 



Bs. 

Harcourt Butler Technolo- 
gical Institute, Oil section* 

Financial assistance to . . . ... 

30,000 

Madras* 

Besearch on the development almoiphology and anatomy of 
sugarcane-sorghum hybrids and ol the Indian Sugarcane 
and wild saccharuins for three years by Prof. Ekambaram 

7,000 

Calcutta* 

Investigation of the life-history. Bionomics and development 
of fresh water fishes of Bengal for 3 yeais by Dr H K 
Mookerjee 

7,870 

Uaccn.* 

Besearch on the Bio-Chemical and Physico-Chemical piopci- 
ties of rice at the Bio-Chemical laboratory for 5 years 

21,600 


♦ Funds not yet allotted foi these schemes. 


The principal whole time research officers 
employed under the Council are : — 

Smdr Teehmogisit-m, E. C. Brivastava, 
B.Sc., Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore. 

Locust Research Entomologist — ^Bao Sahib 
Y. Eamchandra Eao, Karachi. 

Ento^logist at Locust Sub-Stationr-IDT. 
K, E. Earandikar, Pasni. 


Agricultural Statistician — ^Mr, M, Vaidyana* 
than (1. C.A.E. Headquartere). 

Chief Economist — Mr. E. D, Kapoor (I. C. 
A.E. Headquarters) 

The following research schemes have been 
sanctioned by the Governing Body of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch. 
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Statement of re Tie itch schnnip«} sanctionc'^l by the Imperial Council of Ai?ricultural Besearch, 
to which funds have been allotted •— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Serial 

No 

Name of Scheme 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant 

Budget 

Estimates 

toi 

1935-36 

Remarks 


I3NCOU11AGE1MENT OF SUG\R CULTI- 
VATION AND MANUFACrURE 

Its 

Rs 

1 


"V -1 SmiKMES DIHKCTliY ADMIVISTERED RY 
THE (JolINfOIL 




I 

Sii!?ai Toohuolofliist — ■ 

(a) Mill! Office 

(b) Siivcir Cable Service 

(c) Indiiii Siigai Tiade Infoimation 

Service 

1,(U?.1()() 

40,000 

34,100 

51,000 

8,900 

0,500 


2 

Construction and testim» of unpioved .Tuice 
bolliii}? bcl 

3.400 



d 

Aiipointment of the Chief Economist and 
Staff m connection with the investigations 
into the cost of production of crops in the 
piinclpal sutgarcane and cotton tracts in 
India . 

A -II ChANTS-IN-AIP to CENTUATi AND 
Provinctal Governments. 

75,400 

16,400* 

♦Half the cost is 
met by the 
Indian Central 
Cotton Com- 
mittee 

1 

Bengal scheme of sugarcane crushing and 
gill -boiling 

5,700 



2 

Grant to the Harcourt Butlei Technological 
Institute . ... 

(a) Non-recurring ( 1 , 25,000) 

(b) Recurring (20,000) per annum for 

5 years. 

2,25,000 

20,000 


3 

Investigations into tdie cost of pi od notion ot 
crops in the principal Migaicane and 
cotton tracts in India — 





Cost of meetings 
(a) (a) Madras 
(6) Bombay 

(c) Punjab 

(d) Bihar and Orissa 

(e) Bengal 

( 0 United Provinces 

((f) Central Provinces and Berar 

(b) Hyderabad 

(0 Mysore 

(?) Biroda 

(k) Sindh 

J 

! 

► 4,43,200 

6,500 

15,000 

18,100 

17,600 

10,400 

7.700 
15,000 
15,200 

4.700 
4,700 
4,700 
4,600 



(ui) Cost on account of lemimeiation foi 
checkmg the data . 


4,800 
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1 

2 

1 3 

1 

4 

5 

Seiial 

No 

Name of Scheme. 

Total 

snnetioned 

grant 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36. 

Kemarkp. 


A -IT GllANTS-IN-AII) TO CENTRAL AND 
Provincial G overnments —contd 

Ks 

Ks 


4 

Grant for research on Mosaic and other canc 
diseases at Pusa 
(a) Non-recurriiiK (12,000) 

{h) Becuiiinj? (53,000) lor 3 years 

6.’),0()0 

19,400 


5 

Establishment of Siigaicane station in Bihai 
and Orissa and appointment of a Sugarcane 
specialist 

{a) Non-reeiiriiiig (78,400) 

{b) lieeiirrmg (17,000) ])ej annum foi r» 
>eai& 

2,05,800 

2.5,600 


6 

Establishment of a sub-station of the Coimba- 
toie Imperial Sugai Station at Kamal 

(a) Non-iecurring (24,000) 

(b) llecuriing (11,600) pei annum foi 5 

ycaisliom 1931-32 

82,000 

10,000 


7 

Grant to the Government "of M\&ore foi 
Bleeding of thi(k canes m ]\lysore 

(a) Noii-ieciiriing (3,000) 

(b) llecurrmg (3,6500) pei anmini loi 5 

>eai Strom 1933-34 

21,000 

3,700 


8 

Jiiimp sum grants of Its 8,000 eadi to the 
U P , B 0 and l^injab Governments, 

for expel iinents in the designing of a satis- 
factory small power sugar cane ciushing 
nirll . ... 

29,000 

2,100 


U 

Sugar cjine seedling testing station at l)atca 
{a) Non-iecuning (1,350) 

(b) Kecuriing (2,340) per annum ioi .5 
years from 1931-32 

13,100 

2,300 


10 

Sugarf^ine Jtesearch Station in the Bombay 
lleccan 

(а) Non-recurrmg (67,900) 

(б) Kecuriing (90,840) jier annum for 

5 years from 1931-32 

5,22,000 

63,200 


11 

Kesearch on the genetics of sugarcain* at the 
Imperial Cane breeding Station Coiinbatoie 
loi 5 years ..... 

37,000 

.5,900 


12 

Kesearch on sugarcane in the Madras Piesi- 
denev for 5 years 

(a) Non-iecurrmg (28,600) 

(b) Kecurrmg (1,21,500) 

1,50,100 

34,100 


13 

Scheme for the establishment of a sugarcane 
research station for the Ihmiab for 5 years 
from 1933-34 

(а) Non-recurring (9,650). 

(б) Kecurrmg (1,23,350). 

1,33,000 

31,100 
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1 

1 2 
) 

8 

i ^ ^ 

5 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Scheme 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant. 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36. 

Remarks. 

14 

A -II Grants-in-aid to Central and 
Provincial Government— conW. 

Investigations into various problems of sugar 
industry in the United Provinces (5 years 
from 1933-34) .... 

1 (a) Non-recurring (16,950) 

(6) Recurring (94,950). 

Rs. 

1,11,900 

Rs. 

16,000 


15 

Establishment of Research and tcstmg station 
for the indigenous system of gur and sugai 
manufacture by the Sugar TechnoJogi.st to 
the Council for 5 years 

(a) Non-recurring (76,000). 

(b) Recurring ( 9 1 , 400) . 

1,67,400 

69,100 


16 

Extension of Sugarcane work at the Jorhat 
Experimental Station, Assam foi 5 years . 

(<i) Non-recurring (18,000) 

(6) Recurrhig (30,000). 

48,000 

8,300 


17 

Grant to the Government ot Bihar and Orissa 
for investigations Into the iiossibilities ot 
manufacturmg Khaiidsari Sugar by the 
single pan method 

6,000 

1 ,600 



1 B.-I.— ENCOURAGEMENT ANJ> 

IMPROVEMENT IN METHODS OF 
AGRICULTURE 





Schemes directly administered by the 
Council. 





Locmt control measures. 




1 

Special staff for lescarch work with head- 
quaitcrs at Kaiachi, from 1930-31 to 
1934-35 

3,60,200 

86,300 



B -II --SCHEMES OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH 




1 

Sfeitistical Section of the Buieau of Agricul- 
tural Intelligence 

35,000 

10,000 


2 

Indian Oil Seed Crushing Industry Committee 

18,200 

2,500 


3 

4 

5 

Award of a prize for a bone-crusher worked 
(a) by animal power (6) by mechank^l 
power 

Marketing scheme at Headquarters . . 

Marketing scheme (Provincial iwrtion) 

7,000 

1,00,000 

10,00,000 

1,000 

2,33,000 

Special Marketing 
Office created. 


B.-III.— GRANTS-IN-AID. 





Central and Provincial Governments. 




1 

Botanical — sub-station at Karnal — 

(a) Non-recurring (10,000). 

{b) Recurring (24,700). 

per annum for 5 years from 1930-31 

1,33,900 

12,400 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Scheme. 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant. 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36. 

Remarks. 

2 

Central and Provincial governments— 
contd 

Agricultural Meteorology, Poona — 

(а) Non-recurring (3,000). 

(б) Recurring (18,670). 

per annum for 3 years from 1932-33 

Rs 

61,600 

Rs. 

9,300 


3 

Grant to the Government of Punjab for locust 
control measures ... 

12,000 


(not settled). 

4 

Appointment of a Physical Assistant on. he 
staff of the Agricultural Chemist, Bengal — 

(a) Non-recurring (850). 

(b) Recurring (4,340). 

per annum for 5 years from 1931-32. 

22,600 

1 

4,300 



5 Investigation of Rusts of Wheat and Barley 54,600 44,100 

(i) Co-ordinated scheme of rise research 

Burma . . . . 2,41,700 26,200 

(a) Non-recurring (35,000). 

\b) Recurring (41,340). 

g er annum for 5 years. 

entral Provinces— . 1,08,800 17,200 

Non-recurring (11,000). 

(6) Recurring (19,560). 
per annum for 5 years. 

{%%%) Bihar and Orissa — 2,02,100 36,600 

(a) Non-reourring (20,000). 

(6) Recurring (36,420). 
per annum foi 5 years. 

(id) Assam— . . . 1,17,900 24,700 

(a) Non-recurring (28,800) 

(6) Recurring (22,000). 
per annum for 5 years. 

(D) Bengal— 1,56,300 24,300 

(a) Non-recurring (33,500). 

(6) Recurring (26,260) 
per annum for 5 years. 

(vi) United Provinces — . . . . 1,68,500 24,700 

(a) Non-recurring (39,900). 

(6) Recurring (22,100). 
per annum for 5 years, 

(vit) Madras— . .. . 1,15,700 19,500 

(a) Non-recurring (25,500). 

(6) Recurring (18,020). 
per annum for 5 years. 

7 Deputation of Dr. B. N. Uppal to foreign 

countries to study virus diseases of plants. 6,700 . . (completed). 

8 Research work on potatoes in Madras for 5 

years from 1933-34 20,000 4,000 

9 Grant to Pusa Research Institute for potato 

breeding research in Northern India . . . . 7,500 

10 Provincial schemes of Fruit. Research — 

(a) liombay for 3 years 90,200 17,000 

{i) Non-recurrmg (36,400) 

(n) Recurring (53,800) 

(b) Madras for 5 years . 66.000 21,200 

(t) Non-recurrmg (16,200). 
ill) Recurring (49,800) 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Scheme. 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant. 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36 

Remarks. 



Rs 

Rs 



Central Provincial Government— conW. 





(c) Bengal for 6 years 

56,900 

7,600 



U) Non-recurring (14,000). 

(iG llecurrmg (42,900) 





{d) United Provinces foi 5 yeais — • 

1,60,800 

25,500 



(a) Non-recurring (19,200) 

(aa) llecurring (1,41,600) 





(c) Bihar and Orissa tor 5 years — 

90,000 

15,000 



(t) Non-rccui ring (6,000) 

(ia) Becuri mg (84,000) 





(/) Punjab for 2 yeais-^ 

11,100 

5:200 



(a) Non-recuriing (1,500). 

(lA) Becurring (9,600). 




11 

Dry fiammgresearch scheme for the Bombay 





Deccan 

2,40,000 

34,100 


12 

Dry farming rescai ch scheme in the caded Dis- 





tiicts of Madras 

1,39,500 

24,000 


13 

Diy Fai inmg Itescareh Si.he/motoi Hyderabad 




— Deccan . . . . . 

59,400 

10,100 


14 

CocKianut enquiry otlicer 

7,000 

(completed). 

15 

H. li H the Nizam’s Government Scheme for 




the improvement of the castei ciop in 
India 

61,100 

10,600 



Jteeurrmg 56,300 

Noii-iecurimgs . 4,750 





(Fiom 1934-35 to 1939-40) 





Total . 61,050 




17 

Financial Assistance to tlie Oil Teclinological 





Section ot the Harcouit Butler Teclmolo- 
gical Institute 

30,000 

30,000 


18 

Malting and Bicwmg Test of Impiovcd 



Barleys — 





(a) United Provinces 

4,600 

1,600 



(aa) Punjab 

6,000 

500 



(iaa) Bihar and Orissa 

6,000 

2,400 



B-IV.— UNIVERSITIES AND PRIVATE 





PERSONS. 




1 

Dacca University scheme of Agiicultural 





Research for 5 years from 1930-31 

39,800 

1,400 


o 

Prof. Mukeijee’s scheme of roseaich into 



properties of colloid soil constitutents— 

(tt) Non-iecurring (4,100). 





(6) Recurring (2,000) per annum for 5 





years from 1931-32 . . 

14,100 

1,000 


3 

Prof. Mahalanobis’s scheme of Investigation 





on experimental errors in field trials 

51,500 

7,100 


4 

Dr. Biiatnagar’s scheme of effect ot various 



ions on plant growth from 1930-31 to 
19.44-35 

8,000 


(comph'ted) 

5 

Dr Bhatiiagai’s scheme of investigation on 





iclations between the physico-chonuc.il 
properties and f t'rtility of soils from 1931-32 





to 1934-35 

10,700 j 


(completed). 
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Serial 

1^0 


Name of Scheme. 


Total 

sanctioned 

grant 


Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36. 


Bemarks. 


10 


11 


B -TV.— Universities and Private 
Persons— 

Prof. Dastur*s scheme of research on nee 
physiology (3 years from 1931-32) 

Prof. Chaiidhuri’s scheme of investigation oi 
the wither tip of citrus trees (3 yeais from 
1931-32) 

Investigation on the Organic Constitutents of 
Indian Soils by Piof. J. C. Ghoshs 

Extension of work on “ quality ” in Ciops by 
the Indian Institute of Siaence (2 years) 

Prof .T B Seth’s scheme lor investigating an 
elcctiic method of Hygrometcry, Punjab 
(2 years) . . . . 

Investigation for preparation of cheap synthe- 
tic manure from town ret use and waste 
materials by tlie Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore . ... 

C— EESEAllCII SCHEMES CONNECTED 
WITH ANIMAL IIUSBANDRV AND 
ANIMAL DISEASES 

Grants-in-aip. 

Central and Provincial Governments 


Bs. 

10,800 

13,800 

11,200 

5,400 

3,600 

.5,000 


Bs. 

600 

1,800 

2,600 

1,800 

2.600 


1 In connection with the appointment of a 

physiological chemist to study animal 
nutrition problems at Dacca (5 years from 
1931 -.32) 

2 Dr Slater’s scheme of goat-breeding fiom 

1931-32 to 1935-36 

(a) Non-rccun in g (7,000) 

(5) Becurring (25,000) 


48,600 

33,500 


3 Appointment of Veterinary Investigation 

Officers m Piovinees (5 years). — • 

(i) Hyderabad 
(ii) Bombay 
(^^^) Bengal 
{%v) Ihinjab . . 

(y) Bihar and Orissa 
(vi) Central Provinces 
(ml) Madras 
(Will) United Provinces 
{ix) Assam . . 

4 Appointment of a Statistician for the compila- 

tion of certain statistics relating to feeding 
scales, etc., in the Military Dairies. . 

5 Punjab Government scheme regarding investi- 

gation into the most suitable and economic 
methods of combating different tyjic of 
parasitic infection in ruminants in the field 
for 3 years 

6 Extension of work on animal nutrition m tlie 

Madias I*residency 


5,00,000 


7,800 


20,100 

49,900 


10,300 


5,000 


10,400 

10,300 

9.200 
9,400 
9,800 
9,100 

7.200 
8,700 
8,500 


6,600 

8,400 
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1 j 

2 

8 

4 

5 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Seheme 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant. 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

193.5-36. 

Remarks. 


Grants-in-aid ^cmtd 

Rs 

Rs. 


7 

InvcHtigatlon of Jlione’e Dieeasee among 





cattle in Mysore 

20,400 

3,000 


8 

Dairy Legislation 

2,400 

200 


9 

All-India Animal Husbandry Bureau 




(3 years) . ... 

15,000 

4,000 


10 

Grant to the Central Provinces Government 



of Es. 42,700 for investigation for vaccina- 
tion of cattle against rinderpest (3 yeais 





from 1934-35) 

42,700 

14,200 


11 

Investigation of India fish poisons and other 
forest products foi their mscctidical pro- 
perties in Mysore (2 years from 1934-35) . 




15,800 

6,700 

12 

Grant for Dairy Research Institute 

DI — Depvtotion of Indian repreaentatiim 

6,00,000 

4,16,000 



to InterMxlional conferences concerned with 





agricultural and animal husbandry 





research 




1 

Deputation of Locust Research Entomologist 





to the Thiid International Locusts Confer- 
ence, London 

2,000 

2,000 


2 

Participation of India in the 5th World 



Poultry Congress, Rome 

700 



3 

Participation of India in the 10th World 





Dairy Congress, Rome 

1,400 



4 

Participation of India in the Congress of 





Royal Institute of Public Health, Norwich, 
1934 

400 




Dll. — Contribution to the International 





Bureaux of Agriculture and Veterinary \ 





Besearch. 




1 

International Office of Epizootics, Paris, 





(7,500 francs approximately. About 
Rs. 1,200) per annum for 7 years from Ist 


1 



May 1931 .... 

8,400 

1,200 


2 

Imperial Mycological Institute, London, £600 



or about (Rs. 8,000) per annum for 6 years 
upto 1934-35 

48,000 

8,000 


3 

International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 




for 3 years from 1935-30 at £16,000 gold j 
francs (about Rs. 1,30,000) per annum . 

1,13,000 

13,000 


4 

Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, London, for 3 
years from 1935-36 at £2,187-10-0 (about 
Rs. 29,170) per annum 

- 



2,63,100 

29,200 

5 

Imperial Institute of Entomology for 3 years 
from 1935-36 at £100 (about Rs. 1,333) per 





annum 

10,700 

1,300 


6 

Contributions to the Tobacco Federation of 



the British Empire at £10 (about Rs. 135) 
per annum for 5 years from 1934-35 

700 

100 


7 

Contribution towards nuintenance of the 





laboratory for collecting, lending and 
despatching beneficial parasites at Farnham 
House and investigation into the control 
of insects and moulds injurious to stored 





products at Slough . . 

14,500 

9,300 
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Statement showing cost of expired schemes. 


Sugar Schemes. 

Lump sum grant to Shahja- 
lianpur Research Station 
for a detailed examination 
of new seedling cane 

Us. 

6,000 

Deputation of a chemist to 
Bhopal to test K B. Hadis* 
process of manufacturing 
Sugar by open pan method. 

1,080 

K. B Hadis’ Commercial 
Test of Bilan under Lai 
Har Sahal Gupta . . 

12,920 

Deputation of the Sugar 
Technologist to Europe 
and America 

12,666 

Total 

32,666 

or 

32,700 

Agricultural Schemes. 


Grant to Dr, K. C, Mehta for — 


(a) Investigation of rusts of 
wheat and barley 

41,432 

{b) Investigation into the 
Physiologic forms of 
wheat rusts . . 

4,008 

(r) Giving some reliei from 
a part of his duties at 
college 

4,182 

Hemp marketing officer 

13,864 

Investigation into the vita- 
min contents of mangoes 
by Dr. Zilva 

1,015 

“ Water Hyacinth ” by Pro- 
fessor Parija 

9,646 

Standardisation of Physico- 
chemical single value in 
measurements most suita- 
ble for Indian Soils by 

Dr. A. JV. Pun . . 

5,250 


Animal Husbandry Schemes. 

Rs. 

1. Testing of Drug Plasmoqulne 

523 

2. All India Legislation for the 
control of animal disease. . 

415 

Total Rs. . . 

938 

(I) 


Contributions, He. 


1 . Contribution to Royal Veteri- 
nary College, London 

1,009 

(11) 


Deputalion of Indians Represent 
tatives at International Con* 
ferences. 


1, Deputation of Dr K. C. 
Mehta and others to the 
International Botanical 

Congress at Cambridge 
in 1930 

2,432 

2. Expenditure on the Third 
Entomological Conference 
in London in 1930 

741 

3. Expenditure on the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Confer- 
ence in London in 1930 . . 

525 

4 Expenditure on the Con- 
ference of workers interest- 
ed m problems of fruit 
product/ion within the 
Empire held m London in 
1930 

193 

5. Indian Delegation to the 
International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome 

5,159 

6. India’s representation at the 
Ninth International Dairy 
Congress, Copenhagen, 

1931 

3,372 

7. Cost oil India’s representation 
at the Preparatory Con- 
ference to the Second 
World Wheat Conference, 
Rome 

857 

8. Cost of India’s representatives 
at the Soil Workers’ Con- 
ference held in London in 
1930 

163 

Total Rs. 

13,542 
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Agricultural Scheme R~coTii^. 

6 Grants to Provinces for col- 
lecting (lata on manurial 
experiments conducted in 
the past 

7. Distribution of Sodium Fluo- 

Rilicate to Indian States 

8. Cost of exhibits m connection 

witli commercial samples 
room of the High Com- 
missioners’ office .. 51 () 


<) 8,990 

or 

90,900 


Gemral Si hemest 

Honorarium to Dr Agharkar 750 

Honorarium to Mr. Amar 

Nath . •'>00 


Total 1,250 


(IV) 

Grand Total ol (I), (IT), (HI) 
and (IV) 10,039 

Sugar Scliemes 32,700 

Agrit ultiii al S( hemes 99,000 

Animal Husbandry and 

Geiieial S('hemo8 16,039 

Grand Total 1,48,339 


Statement showing cost of expired schemes — contd, 
Hs. 


17,329 

1,757 


I 

2 . 


RESOLUTION 


The reports of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India and the Central Hanking 
Hnquiry (Committee drew attention to the loss 
which occurs through the inetfcctivc marketing 
of agricultural produce and put forward recom- 
mendations for improvement The marketing 
of agricultural procluc-c being mainly a matter 
of provincial concern, it is for Provincial Govern- 
ments to coiiHidei what action, if any, they 
should take on the majority of the recommen- 
dations referred to but some are oi all-India 
importance and application The Central 
Hanking Enquiry Committee pointed out the 
need for some central agency to advise and 
assist in co-ordinating provincial activities 
particularly in the case of agricultural produce 
intende(* for export and to give assistance to 
Provincial organisations by way oi advice and 
research. It further recommended that this 
task should be undertaken by tho Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

2. Although they had accepted in general 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture regarding market surveys and 
the appointment of expert marketing officers 
in the Provincial Agricultural Departments and 
had in several instances taken such action in 
that direction as their finances permitted, 
Local Governments were in general deterred 
by financial stringency from making substantial 
progress. The Government of India, in view 
of the importance of improved agricultural 
marketing as an aid to the general economic 
recovery of the country, came to the conclusion 
that a stage had been reached where action 
might usefully be taken to study in detail the 
all-India aspects of the problem and that sub- 
stantial expenditure would be justifiable even 
at a time of financial stringency — ^if the position 


of Indi.in agiKiiltuial [irodiice in world markets 
could be strengthened, and grcatei advantage 
taken ot the liugi' internal market foi such 
pioduce 

3. Accoidinglv, Pi ovimaal Governments, 
wcie consulted in .Tulv 1933, and, on icceipt 
of then lephes, the Government ot India placed 
the mattei before tlio Advisoiy Hoaid of the 
Impeiial Gonncil of Agricultural Research for 
an expression ol opinion In the light of the 
replies received fiom Loc.il Goviunmeiits the 
Boaid unanimously leeommendcd action on the 
following hues 

{a) The Hist step should be the appoint- 
ment for a limited period of a highly qualified 
and cxpeiienced Marketing Expoit with practi- 
cal knowledge of tlie oiganisation of agricultural 
marketing in othci countries ot the limpire 
This Officer and the necessary assistants should 
be on the staff of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research and should uiidcifcike the investi- 
gation of marketing problems and formulate 
schemes for tho improvement thereof, make 
recommendation as regards standard grades 
for the various commodities and advise local 
Governments and Piovmcial Departments of 
Agiiculture generally in regard to agricultural 
marketing. 

(b) Attention should be concentrated in 
the first Instance on the principal commodities 
and 

(c) Local Governments should be invited 
to collaborate with the Marketing Expert, 
is appointed, by appointing provincial marketing 
officers. 
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4. The Government of India accepted the 
view of the Advisory Board and decided that a 
Marketing Expert should be appointed on the 
staff of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research for a period of three years. With 
the sanction of the Governing Body of the 
Impel lal Council of Agricultural Research. 
Mr. A. M. Livingstone, a senior official of the 
Marketing Bran(;h of the English Ministry ot 
Agriculture, was accordingly appointed as 
Marketing Expert on the staff of the Council 
and took up his duties on the 28th Apiil 1934. 

5. The question of agricultural marketing 
was also discussed at the Provincial Economic 
Conference held in April 1934 and there wa& 
general agreement at the Conference that, ot 
all practnable measures for improving economic 
conditions, an intensive piogrammc to develoj) 
marketing facilities for agricultural jiroducts 
(both Crops and Livestock products) offers 
the best immediate prospects of substantial 
results The Conference was of the opinion 
that action to be taken to deal with the main 
marketing problems should include propaganda 
and the supply of information in external 
markets regarding Indian products ; the grading, 
sorting and bulking of the mam staple pioducts , 
special market organisation foi peiishable 
commodities, information to India’s produccis 
of consumers’ requirements both in India and 
abroad ; the planning of piociuction on the basis 
ot quality and dcmind , the establishment and 
d(‘velopment of regulated markets ; the under- 
taking of market surveys for the purtKwc of 
developing a common plan thiougliout India 
and the establishment ot piopcily oiganised 
‘ tuturcs ’ markets, commodity exchanges and 
warehouses. 

6 As stated in paragraph 9 of their Resolu- 
tion No. F -16 (1)-F /34, dated the .5th May 
1934, the Goveinmimt of Indli decided to 
proceed on the lines recommended at the Con- 
ference which included the following initial 
steps — 

(1) The appointment of a Central Marketing 

Officer and stafi by the Government of 

India. 

(2) The appointment of Provincial Maiketing 

Officers 

(3) The inauguration of Marketing surveys 

(4) The appointment of special committees 

for staple crops. 

(5) Work on grade standards. 

These recommendations broadly follow the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture which were endorsed in general 
by the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
and steps wiU now be taken to give effect to 
them. 

7. The question of establishing additional 
crop committees is still under the consideration 
of Government. In the meantime it has been 
decided, however, that the other recommenda- 
tions should be given effect to immediately 
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j in accordance with a scheme of work prepared 
by the Marketing Expert Adviser on the staff 
ot the Impt'rial Council of Agricultural Research. 
This work, which will be undertaken by a 
Central Staff m conjunction with Provincial 
Marketing Staffs, falls into three main divisions, 

VIZ . — 

(i) Investigation work ; 

(it) Development work ; and 
{ill) Work on grade standards. 

The work to be done under these various 
headings may be summarised as follows : 


Investigation work — This will include a series 
of marketing surveys wit-h immediate reference 
to the more important commodities grouped as 
follows •— 

I Crop? — (a) Cereals (wheat, barley litod 
ncx)), {b) oilseeds (groiindimts, rajicseed and 
linseed), (c) plantation and special crops (tobacco) 
fibres and fruit) 

If Animal Jlunhanrinf Products — {a) Dairy 
products, etc (milk and butter, eggs and poul- 
try), {b) Livestock, etc (hides, skins and wool 
livestock, meat and fish) 

Certain geneial questions are also included 
within the scope' of the surveys, viz , Regulated 
Mark(‘ts, Ilarketing Organisation, the problems 
of transportation, storage and preservation of 
the commodities dealt with, Standardisation 
of containers, ete. 

The maiketing surveys when comfileted will 
set out in detail the present system of marketing 
of the commodities concerned, not only in each 
of the provinces separately but in respect ot 
inter-provmcial, inter-state and foreign trade 
so as to provide an all-India picture of existing 
conditions and a common basis for future 
progress The report on each survey will set 
out, in precise teelinual detail, definite sugges- 
tions for standard grades, containers, handling 
methods of packing, contract conditions, etc 
Without committing eitlier the Central Govern- 
ment or ProMiicial Governments, these report 
will also formulate proposals regarding any 
luijirovements m maTketmg organisation m the* 
vaiious areas which may appear to be necK'ssary 
and practicable 

The woik connected with tlic execution of 
tlic'se surveys will b(' shared between t hc' C\ 3 ntral 
and ProMueial Marketing Staffs and the plan- 
ning of the surveys, compila'^ion of data and 
preparation ot tlie reports will fall mainly on the 
Central Staff 


Development work — ^l<"o roach commodity the 
programme ot development work must obviously 
dejxmdon the results of the marketing surveys but 
will usually include the demonstration ot any 
recommendations made as a result of the surveys 
with the object of informing both producers 
and traders of consumers’ requirements and 
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the population of the recommended standard 
grades, containers, etc In some instances 
some small packing stations may bo organised 
{e.g.f for eggs and fruits) to demonstrate the 
practicability of bulk sorting, grading and 
packing and the commercial advantages of 
employing the new standards. 

More generally, development work will aim 
at securing the more extensive use of agreed 
commodity standards, the elimination of waste 
and the better organisation of producers for 
marketing purposes. This work will be done 
in the provinces and will probably fall mainly 
on the Provincial Marketing Staffs 


Grade Standards. — This will be work of a 
technical character relating to the chemical and 
physical characteristics of such products as oil 
seeds, grains, fruit, etc., and the testing of 
grading technique and equipment under practical 
(jonditions 

8. The Central Marketing Staff will consist 
of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser, seven 
Senior Marketing OfRexjrs and Marketing Officers 
and ten Assistant Marketing Ofli(M 2 rs and these 
officers will be allottiul to commodities and 
groups of commodities in the manner indicated 
above. The planning direction and interpre- 
tation of mark(sting surveys will be the responsi- 
bility of the Central Marketing Staff , work 
will bo carried out in close co-operation with the 
provincial Marketing Officers As regards 
Provincial Staff it is hoped that each Provincial 
Government will endeavour to appoint a Market- 
ing Staff fully adequate to the needs of the 
province In view of the urgency of the matter 
and so that the all-Jndia marketing surveys, 
may be as cff(‘Ctivo as possible, the Govern- 
ment of India have agreed to make provision 
from Central funds for a period of 5 years for 
expenditure by local Governments on a nucleus 
Provincial Marketing Staff consisting of a 
limited number of marketing officers of a junior 
radc The several Provincial Governments 
ave promised the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research that they will appomt their own 
Senior Marketing Officer, who will be in charge 
of the marketing staff working in the Provinces 
and oo-operate in the work with the Central 
Marketing Staff or make other suitable arrange- 
ments for the purpose. 


9. As regards finance, the Government of 
India have agreed subject to funds being voted 
by the Legislative Assembly, to meet for a 
period of 5 years the expenditure on the Central 
Staff as well as of certain staff in the Provinces. 
For this purpose the necessary provision will 
be made for the Central Staff and Provincial 
Staff separately under a new Head to be opened, 
viz.t “ 60-A — ^Agricultural Marketing ” in the 
Budget Estimates of the Central Government. 
The total grant for the Provincial Staff has 
been fixed at Rs 2 lakhs per annum which 
will be placed at the disposal of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in the same 
manner as other grants made by the Govern- 
ment of India to the Council. Subject to a 
limit which has been prescribed for each pro- 
vince, the necessary allotments to provinces 
from this grant wifi be made by the Council 
in the same manner as grants for agricultural 
research schemes. 

10. The Central marketing staff will be con- 
stituted a.s an Attached Office of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research Department 
with the Marketing Expert Adviser to the 
Council as the Head of the Attached Office. 
This office will be called the office of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India and will be subject to the same financial 
and administrative control as other Attached 
Offices of the Government of India. It will be 
established with effect from the Ist January 
1935 and will be located permanently at Dellii 
The Marketing Expc'rt and the two Senior 
Marketing Officers will move, however, between 
Dellii and Simla with the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research Department of the 
Government of India. Other Marketing Officers 

I wiU be allow(‘d to rceoss in Simla only for a 
limited period. 

11. The Government of India desire to 
acknowledge the helpful co-oiKjration in the 
improvement of agricultural marketing already 
offered by the Indian States which, on their 
own initiative, are prepared to appoint local 
officers to co-operate with the Central Marketing 
Staff. This and the ready response received 
from provincial Governments to their invitation 
to examine the all-India aspects of agricultural 
marketing lead the Government of India to 
hope that, by a great combined effort, results, 
of substantial benefit to Indian agriculturist 
will be achieved. 
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akba, OaLTiVATBD and in 1931-32 in bach Proyibob. 



Area 

according 
to survey. 

Deduct 

Indian 

States. 

Net area. 

Provinces. 

According 

to 

survey. 

According 
to Village 
Papws. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A]mer-Merwara 

Assam 

1,770,921 

43,375,360 

7,890,560 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

Bengal 

Bihar and Oiissa 

52,044,314 

71,507,695 

3,477,760 

18,334,720 

48,566, .554 
53,172,975 

48,566,554 

53,172,975 

Bombay ... 

Burma . . . . . 

97,446,023 * 
155,849,528 

18,568,960 

•• 

78,877,063 

155,849,528 

78,877,063 

155,849,528 

Central Provinces and Borar . . ! 
Coorg 

85,190,400 

1,012,260 

21,207,680 

63,982,720 

1,012,260 

64,060,237 

1,012,260 

Dellii 

Madras 

North-West Frontier Province. 

369,904 

91,073,424 

8,578,296 

140,800 

369,904 
91,073,424 
8,437,496 ' 

369,904 

91,158,469 

8,576,829 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

65,257,965 

72,648,741 

8,286,700 

4,348,232 

61,971,265 

68,300,509 

60,187,672 

67,970,517 

Total . . 

746,124,831 

77,255,412 

668,869,419 

667,057,729 



Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. j 


Provinces. 

Net area 
actually 
sown. 

Current 

fallows. 

Culturable 
waste other 
than fallow. 

Not avail- 
able for 
cultivation. 

Forests. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

Assam 

357,930 

5,752,043 

151,613 

1,811,270 

303,462 

19,527,781 

861,134 

4,571,030 

96,782 

3,822,676 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

23,567,900 

24,768,100 

5,300,710 

6,214,766 

5,915,644 

6,999,999 

9,152,760 

8,017,146 

4,629,540 

7,172,964 

Bombay 

Burma 

32,239,045 

17,470,599 

10,737,504 

4,245,204 

7,108,016 

59,896,313 

19,695,944 

52,036,821 

9,096,554 

22,200,591 

Central Provinces & Berar. 
Coorg 

25,257,361 

137,793 

8,536,041 

171,547 

14,077,297 

11,690 

4,941,846 

334,045 

16,247,692 

357,185 

Delhi 

Madras 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

218,950 

33,495,798 

2,275,121 

7,124 

10,666,863 

509,044 

63,093 

13,042,033 

2,764,037 

80,737 

20,463,298 

2,668,346 

13,338>76 

360,281 

Punjab 

United Piovince.s 

27,549,514 

35,745,770 

3,221,166 

2,468,775 

14,716,694 

10,573,860 

12,721,012 

9,913,535 

1,979,286 

9,268,577 

Total . 1 

228,835,924 

49,041,627 

154,999,889 

145,614,386 

88,565,903 


Noth. — S tatistics for Manpur Pargana have been omitted as it nov forms part of Indore 
State. 
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Area under Irriqation in 1931-32 in each Protinoe. 



Area Irrioated. 

Provinces 

By Canals. 

By 

By 

Wells. 

Other 

Sources. 

Total Area 
irrigated. 


Govern- 

ment. 

Private. 

Tanks. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 



89,350 

100,531 


139,881 

Assam 

145 

324,940 

1,331 

33 

294,409 

620,918 

Bengal 

63,644 

206,757 

900,151 

33,556 

398,017 

1,602,126 

Bihar and Orissa 

844,856 

928,099 

1,602,083 

564,310 

1,241,508 

5,180,356 

Bombay . . 

3,161,732 

89,234 

133,458 

646,348 

202,564 

4,233,336 

Burma 

613,195 

247,907 

192,918 

19,080 

335,512 

1,408,618 

Central Provinces <fe 
Berar 

* 

799,642 


134,511 

44,267 

975,420 

Coorg 

2,212 


1,379 



3,591 

Delhi 

30,512 

•• 

1,171 

20,261 


51,944 

Madras 

3,730,390 

147,326 

3,449,643 

1,340,612 

536,092 

9,204,063 

North-West Fron- 
tier Province 

385,877 

410,520 

i 

85,900 

87,963 

970,260 

Punjab 

9,929,217 

407,039 

33,229 

3,766,667 

130,904 

14,267,056 

United Provinces . . 

2,849,841 

38,695 

68,961 

4,745,025 

4,378,99 

10,071,012 

Total 

21,610,621 

3,600,159 

6,413,674 

11,456,840 

5,647,280 

48,728,580 


* Included under ** Private canals 
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Crops Ibbiqated. * 


Provinces. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley, 

Jowar 

or 

Cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

Cumbu 

(spiked 

millet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Morwara 

43 

17,770 

41,903 

157 

292 

Assam 

604,656 


•• 


• • 

Bengal 

1,519,614 

16,169 

5,430 

10 

80 

Biliar and Orissa 

3,488,584 

254,437 

130,838 

8,040 

1,486 

Bombay 

1,409,544 

591,157 

20,013 

654,520 

478,356 

Burma 

1,349,174 

83 

•• 

131 


Central Provinces & Berar 

811,522 

53,455 

1,784 

335 


Coorg . . . . . . . . I 

3,591 




•• 

Delhi 

30 

22,905 

2,445 

686 

210 

Madras 

8,261,907 

2,764 ^ 

0 

446,900 

311,226 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

41,369 

329,640 

60,517 

24,565 

8,327 

Punjab 

651,477 

4,916,800 

196,858 

211,074 

335,500 

United Provinces 

453,372 

3,751,494 

1,902,993 

45,697 

8,328 

Total . . 

1 18,594,883 

9,956,674 

2,362,789 

1,387,065 

1,138,805 


* Indades area irrigated at both liar vests 
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Ceops Irbigatbd*. 


Provinces. 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugarcane 

Other 

food 

crops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

28,951 

26.714 

57 

11,226 

22,838 

4,101 

154,052 

Assam 

•• 

34 

•• 

7,670 


8,558 

620,918 

Bengal 

4,564 

34,921 

26,681 

86,346 

1.100 

18,716 

1,713,636 

Bihar and Orissa 

65,690 

886,487 

145,510 

162,281 

3,807 

112,486 

5,254,596 

Bombay 

36,869 

442,261 

67,973 

205,498 

287,138 

409,935 

4,603,264 

Burma 

803 

17,482 

1,776 

50,642 

29 

26,391 

1,446,511 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

319 

3,832 

20,044 

74,358 

95 

9,676 

975,420 

Coorg ,. 

•• 



•• 



3,591 

Delhi 

783 

8,826 

3,198 

5,662 

3,454 

8,795 

51,944 

Madras 

2,825 

1,083,869 

112,481 

346,176 

190,868 

426,741 

11,184,259 

North-West Frontier 
Province , . 

246,891 

38,638 

44,263 

32,048 

16,232 

136,548 

972,038 

Punjab 

427,193 

1,629,543 

403,825 

254,192 

2,014,609 

3,504,496 

14,545,667 

United Provinces 

215,250 

2,122,530 

1,166,049 

341,493 

1 

! 371,331 

330,488 

10,703,025 

Total . . 

1,029,138 

6,284,687 

1,990,857 

1,576,592 

2,910,501 

4,996,930 

52,228,821 


Includes area irrigated at both harvests. 
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ABEA TTNP1CR DIITERERT OROF6 OCI.TZVATBD IN 1031-32 IN EACH PROVTNCR 



Food Grains. 

Provinces. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

cholum 
(great 
millet ) 

Bajra 

or 

cumbu 

(spiked 

millet.) 


Acres. 

AcrM. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

Assail^ 

686 

4,690,630 

30,696 

64,767 

104,984 

35,238 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

22,128,800 

14,091,300 

145,200 

1,220,900 

87,500 

1,356,400 

6,200 

83,500 

2,200 

71,100 

Bombay 

Burma 

3,159,208 

12,543,154 

2,314,405 

40,519 

35,161 

7,893,837 

661,870 

5,228,780 

Central Provinces & Berar 
Coorg 

5,527,392 

83,128 

3,513,009 

16,851 

4,290,249 

119,806 

Delhi 

Madras 

36 

11,537,733 

46,948 

17,361 

12,711 

2,911 

30,067 

4,830,678 

69,630 

2,877,161 

North- West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

41,405 

799,028 

1,014,240 

9,079,613 

152,441 

629,480 

84,433 

1,013,634 

155,186 

3,232,886 

United Provinces . . 

6,676,506 

7,897,212 

4,137,004 

2,619,023 

2,160,162 

Total . 

81,287,906 

25,320,103 

6,495,226 

21,608,475 

13,941,599 


Food Grains. 


Provinces. 

Ragi or 
marua 
(millet.) 

Maize. 

Gram (pulse) 

Other food 
grains and 
pulses 

1 

Total. 

Food Grains. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

Assam 

Bengal 

Ill 

' 4,400 

72,252 

*83,700 

35,081 

* 

179,700 

66,523 
21 3,083 
1,071,000 

400,288 

4,912,718 

23,708,700 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

Bombay 

Burma 

744,100 

644,198 

1,693,900 

191,418 

221,113 

1,466,000 

1,019,057 

244,640 

4,646,500 

3,208,499 

734,065 

25,372,700 

23,694,663 

14,435,361 

Central Pi evinces <fe Berar. 
Coorg 

13,826 

3,351 

154,248 

1,327,128 

320 

6,447,566 

1,062 

20,409,675 

87,861 

Delhi 

Madras 

15 

2,200,674 

2,069 

110,184 

99,020 
' 105,112 

7,502 

6,948,542 

267,998 

28,630,856 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 

1*4,954 

246,292 

449,266 

1,004,431 

2,125,045 

224,072 

5,546,685 

5,685,928 

108,281 

1,495,888 

6,511,350 

2,229,274 

22,816,099 

38,048,522 

Total . . 

3,870,763 

6,108,794 

15,931,743 

30,449,361 

205,018,960 


* Included under ** Other food grains and pulses.’ ' 
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AREA tJNDEB DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IS 1931-32 IS BACH PROVINCE. 


Oilseeds. 


Provinces. 

Linseed. 

1 Sosamuni 
(til or 

1 JinjiU) 

Kape 

and 

mustard 

Ground- I 
nut 

Cocoanutj 

Castor 

Other 

Oil 

seeds. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. ! 

Acies 

Acres 

Acies 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajinor-Mer- 

waru 

C.^8 

20,024 

20,683 

891 

1 




21,553 

Assam 

2,260 

302,041 



4,818 


329,802 

Bengal 

126,300 

161,300 

770.300 

300 

12,800 

100 

30,900 

1,102,000 

BUiui and 
Orissa 

654,100 

200,400 

638,700 

1,200 

28,500 

54,000 

299,900 

1,876,800 

Bombay 

137,191 

233,646 

163,691 

989,224 

27,088 

76,953 

220,276 

1,^48,069 

iiurma 

26 

1,328,463 

4,360 

408,309 

10,439 

14 

7,532 

1,759,143 

Central Pio- 
vinces and 
Berar 

937,221 

504,924 

1 

69,821 * 

164,383 

38,263 

340,960 

2,055,525 

Coorg 

260 

"i 

1 



265 

Delhi 

4 

23 

7,744 




263 

8,034 

Madras 

5,804 

747,053 

14,723 

2,635,427 

539,031 

330,114 

153,518 

4,425,670 

Noith-West 
Krontiur 
Piovincc . 

1 285 

3,592 

106,927 

i 

25 

110,829 

Punjab 

United Pio- 
vincos 

31,512 

321,256 

162,440 

329,660 

1,149,860 

277,820 

27,214 

i 

’47 

10,188 

1,206 

33,507 

1,345,065 

999,645 

Total 

2,216.600 

1,712,468 

3,506,882 

J 

4,226,008 

i 

617,858 

514,497 

1 

1,088,087 

1 

15,882,400 



Condi- 1 

Sugar. | 

1 

Fibres. 


Provinces, 

ments 

and 

spices 

Sugar- 

cane 

Otlicrb* 

Cotton 

Jute 

Other 

fibres. 

Total 

iibres. 


1 

Acies 

Agios 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajiner-Merwara 

3,415 

356 


26,595 


97 

26,692 

Assam 


31,332 


37,128 

99,282 


136,410 

Bengal 

1 36,100 

233,400 

54,900 

58,500 

1,596,700 

63,900 

1,719,100 

Jhliar and Oiissa 

65,000 

281,600 


68,500 

147,500 

26,300 

242,300 

Bombay 

218,754 

68,848 

1,1 55 

4,320,908 


109,494 1 

4,430,402 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 

97,332 

20,624 

21,197 

1 

228,488 


1,186 

'229,669 

Berar 

112,365 

22,042 


4,620,366 


95,138 

4,715,504 

Coorg 

8,676 i 

19 i 




443 

448 

Delhi . . 

2,150 

3,225 


4,398 


642 

5,040 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 

728,395 

116,105 

90,796 

2,204,606 


149,245 

2,353,761 

Province . . 

7,090 

44,268 


17,767 


1,286 

19,053 

Punjab 

62,820 

474,655 


2,1 59,722 


54,964 

2,214,686 

United Provinces 

156,888 

1,576,280 


739,640 

1*734 

183,544 

924,918 

Total 

1,593,985 

2,872,754 

168,048 

'14,486,613 

1,845,216 

686,239 

17,017,968 


* Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugaroanei 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS OUETIVATED IN 1931-32 IN EACH PROVINCE. 


Provinces. 

Dyes and Tan- 
ning materials. 

I Drugs and Narcotics. 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Indigo. 

Others 

Opium. 

Tea 

Coffee. 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics (a) 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

. 





23 


1,403 

Assam 




431,i45 


13,830 



Bengal 




199,100 


292,800 

3,800 

100,100 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

4,000 

500 


4,100 


141,100 


31,400 

Bombay . . . . 1 

182 

1 

520,034 


24 

4 

158,423 

29,773 

2,449,716 

Burma 

405 1 



55,393 

17 

91,922 

67,249 

235,416 

Central Provinces 









and Berar 

3 

34 




15,871 

2,349 

441,073 

Coorg 




*415 

40,533 

7 



Delhi 

1 





464 


25,207 

Madras 

37,239 

5,237 


68,794 

sl'ieo 

268,815 

156, M2 

464,978 

North-West Frontier 









Province 


23 




13,444 

55 

126,115 

Punjab 

8,992 

7,241 

1,177 

9,695 


85,258 

1,480 

4,471,971 

United Provinces . . 

2,631 

630 

40,916 

6,455 


68,303 

2,470 

1,277,283 

Total 

53,453 

533,099 

42,093 

775,121 

91,714 

1,1 5f), 260 

263,688 

9,624,662 


(a) Includes Cincliona and Indian hemp also. 


Provinces 

I 

Fruits and 
Vegetables 

Miscellaneous 

Crops 

Total 

Deduct 

area 

Net 

including 

root 

crops. 

1 

Food. 

Non-food 

area 

sown. 

sown 

more than 
once 

area 

1 sown. 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Acres. 

1,467 

413,638 

772,100 

Acres 

7,719 

(&) 

249,000 

Acres 

2,.542 

1.55,9S1 

104,300 

Acres 

465,108 

6,424,851 

28,675,400 

kCTC?, 

107,478 

672,808 

5,107,500 

Acres 

357,930 

5,752,043 

23,567,900 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay . 

Burma 

652,900 

255,855 

1,098,195 

1,066,300 

3,148 

21,375 

347,900 

8,622 

246,496 

30,086,600 

33,687,572 

18,379,794 

5,318,500 
1,448,527 
(c) 909,195 

24,768,100 

32,239,045 

17,470,599 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Coorg 

120,989 

5,832 

4,491 

985 

27,900,806 

139,051 

2,643,445 

1,258 

25,257,361 

137,793 

Delhi 

Madras 

6,130 

741,075 

494 

68,422 

890 

137,272 

319,633 

38,344,.577 

100,683 

4,848,779 

218,950 

33,495,798 

North-West Frontier 

Province 

21,931 

61,693 

3,00 

2,636,778 

361,657 

2,275,121 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

284,058 

521,499 

216,890 

199,970 

6,590 

7,038 

32,006,677 

43,834,348 

4,457,163 

8,088,578 

27, .549, 51 4 
35,745,770 

Total 

4,895,669 

1,899,502 

1,022,519 

202,901 ,495 

34,065,571 

228,835,924 


(ft) Included under Miscellaneous non-food crops. 


(c) Includes an area of 1 acre for the second time owing to triple cropping during the year. 
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♦ Includes mixed crop of U. 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS : {Figures in thousands of acres.) 
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Irrigation. 


The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country* 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea> 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall vanes from 
460 inches at Gherrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches* recorded 
at Gherrapunji in 1861* while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been ml. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula* where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 


storage of one kind nr another but* in many 
cases, this is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilization durina the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time imme- 
morial. In their simplest lurm, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
conatxucted across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects* and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
; which are capable of storing over 20,000 
I million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
! escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
; a supply can be mamtomed long after ttie river 
j on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
i wise be dry and useless. 


weather* from March to May or June, is prac- ! 
tically rainless. Gonsequently it happens ! 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India IS deluged with rain and is the scene | 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of' 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract ! 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The' 
transition from the latter to the former stage, 
often occurs in a few days. From tlie agricul- , 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is imt little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
raintalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity. — Glassing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent, as a dry year and one 
in which it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics, 
shows that, over tlie precarious area, one yeari 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one ’ 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
teen constructed. 

Government Works.— The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent througiiout the 
year on the natural supplies of tlie rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 


The Three Classes. — Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classifled under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracmg areas Irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its workmg expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest urigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1931-32 to Its. 142.6 crores. 

Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
witli a view to the protection ol precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the ichef of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They ore financed 
I from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work bemg sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
I each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost ef famine relief, the popula- 
I tion 01 the tract, the area already protected 
and tlie minimum area which must be protected 
I in order to tide over a period ol severe drought) 
I with the cost of such protection. 
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Irrigation Charges. 


Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
In India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 

Growth of Irr!gatloii.--There has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady gi'owth in the 
area irrigated by Government iirigation works. 
From 10^ million acres in 1878-79 the area 
annually irrigated rose to 10^ million acres at 
the beginning of the century and to 29.6 million 
acres in 1931-82. This record was, however, 
surpassed in the year 1929-80, when the total 
area irrigated by all classes of works In India, 
excluding the Indian States, amounted to 
Sli million acres. 

Tiie main increase has been in the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 4| million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,756.200 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 1930-31 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 22,446,783 acres and 
4,195,701 acres respectively. 

The area irrigated in 1931-32 was largest in the 
Punjab,, in which province 10.96 million acres 
were irrigated during the year. In addition 
about 1.39 million acres were Irrigated from chan- 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States. 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7.4 million acres, followed by the U. P. and 
Sind with an area of 3 . 5 million acres each. 


Capital and Revenue. — The total capital 
invesmd in the works has risen from Es. 42,36 
lakhs in 1900-01 to Rs. 142.6 crores in 1931-32. 
The gross revenue for the year was R.s. 1,154 
lakhs and the working expenses Rs. 445 lakhs, 
the net return on capital being therefore, 5 
per cent. In considering the latter figure, it 
must be remembered that the capital invested 
includes considerable expenditure on two largo 
projects, the Lloyd (Sukkur) project, and the 
Convery Mettur Project which were under 
construction and contributed little or nothing 
in the way of revenue. 

Charges for Water.— The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, O/lOths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India aater is paid for sepa- 


rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation Is by “ lift ”, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge** 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional water- 
ings. Practically speaking. Government guaran- 
tees sufiQicient water for the crop and gives it as 
available. If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield 18 much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years wherher they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessarv 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
tluroughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Triennial Comparisons. — The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all classes during the tiiennium 1927-30 was 
nearly 30 million acres. 
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The results obtained in each province are given in the table below:— 


Province 8. 

Average area irrigate! 
in tnennium 
1925-28. 

Trienniura 

1027-30. 

Madras 

7,205,587 

7,277,967 

Bombay (Deccan) 

440,536 

406,748 

Sind 

3,385,379 

3,679,592 

Bengal 

97,182 

90,054 

United Provinces .. .. 

2,698,265 

3,630,867 

Punjab 

10,442,730 

11,200,550 

Burma 

1,939,029 

1,994.321 

Bihar and Orissa 

930,112 

937,067 

Central Provinces 

417,850 

400,438 

North-West Frontier Provmca .. 

369,343 

403,064 

Eajputana 

24,820 

31,984 

Baluchistan 

22,319 

22,407 

Total 

27 97'8,16'2 

29,954,069 


Productive Works. — Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be ceen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nium was one-and<a>half million acres more than in the previous period . — 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous trlenmum 
1924-27. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1927-30. 

Madras 



. , 

3,732,271 


3,821,815 

Bombay- Deccan . . 



.. 

2,699 


2,637 

Sind 




2,894,468 


2,661,519 

United Provinces . . 




2,462,061 


3,372,506 

Punjab 




9,755,740 


10,775,794 

Burma 




1,531,403 


1,378,393 

Central Provinces . . 




1 153,042 


21,889 

North-West Frontier Province 



200,413 


207,760 



Total 


20,732,997 

J 

22,202,303 


Taking the productive iKorks as a whole, construction, which classes at present contri< 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of bute little or nothing in the way of revenue ; 
1930-31, Es. 92 crores. The net revenue for moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
the year was Es. 627 lakhs giving a return share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
6 81 per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
1 918-19 and 9| per cent. In 1919-20. In consi- canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
deriog these figures it must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
the capital Invested includes the expenditure revenues of the country which follows in the 
upon several works which have only lately come wake of their construction, 
into operation and others which are under 
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Irrigation — Non-capital Works. 


Unproductive Works.— Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas irrigated In the 
various provinces during the tnennium were as below : — 


Provinces, 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1924-27. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1927-30 

Madras 

271,455 

266,849 

Bombay-Deccan 

277,709 

239,278 

Sind 

527,737 

831,722 

Bengal 

73,381 

67,802 

United Provinces 

207,312 

252,643 

Punjab . . . . 

243,613 

424,756 

Burma 

268,110 

539,253 

Bihar and Orissa 

889,738 

904,303 

Central Provinces 

230,280 

333,482 

North-West Frontier Province 

156,911 

195,314 

Eajputana 

28,272 

31,984 

Baluchistan 

22,070 

1 

22,407 

Total 

3,191,588 

4,109,793 


Non>capital Works.— The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below : — 


Provinces. 

1 

Average area 
irrigated in pre- 
vious triennium 
1924-27. 

Average area irri- 
gated in triennium 
1927-30. 

Madras 


3,174,731 

3,189,303 

Bombay-Deccan . . , 


157,025 

164,833 

Sind 

. 

87,279 

86,351 

Bengal .... 


22,135 

22,252 

United Provinces 


8,006 

14,717 

Punjab 


349,768 

Nil. 

Burma 


72,870 

76,676 

Bihar and Orissa 


2,246 

2,764 

Central Provinces 


45,689 

45,067 


Total 

3,919,749 

3,601,963 


Irrigation — Irrigated Acreage, 


Irrigated Acreage. — comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1930-81 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several 
provinces is given below : — 


Provinces. 

Net area 
cropped. 

Acres 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works. 

Acres. 

jpercentage oJ 
area irrigated 
to total 
cropped area. 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion A Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1930-31. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Madras 

39,193,000 

7,673,000 

19 3 

17,63 

22,33* 

Bombay-Deccan 

26,264,000 

403,000 

1 5 

10 ,'38 

2,02 

Sind 

4,336,000 

3,716,000 

85 7 

21,90 

6,87 

Bengal 

28,399,000 

73,000 

0 3 

4;85 

'27 

United Provinces 

43.022.000 

30.265.000 

3,989,000 

9 3 

25,12 

14,43 

Punjab 

11,485,000 

38*0 

33,38 

24,77 

Burma 

18.023.000 

29.779.000 

2,098,000 

11 6 

6,62 

6,85 

Bihar and Onssa 

890,000 

3 (1 

6,28 

6,39 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

20,650,000 

423,000 

2* 1 

6,63 

1,40 

vinces 

2,423,000 

405,000 

16 7 

2,94 

1,28 

Rajputana 

377,000 

20,000 

5*3 

35 

5 

Baluchistan . . 

457,000 

22,000 

4*8 

36 

8 

Total 

243,188,000 

31,097,000 

12*7 

1,36,44 

86,19 


• Exclusive of the value of crops raised on some 3 million acres Irrigated by non-capital works. 


New Works. — The major works of exeep* 
tional importance are the Sakkur Barrajge and 
Canals in Sind, the Cauvery (Mettur) pro] cct in 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valiev Canals in the Pun- 
jab. The SukkiiT Barrage, which was opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in 1982, is the 
greatest work of its kind in the worla, measuring 
4.725 feet betvveen the faces of tlie regulators on 
either side The year 1932-33 was devoted 
to the design and construction of the reinaming 
minor channels, including watercourses, together 
with the necessary regulators, falls, bridges and 
modules The remodelling of the existing 
channels was also taken up and several of these 
projects were under consideration. The Barrage 
canals, which were opened early in tlie year, 
were test.ed to their full supply levels, and the 
result generally was Siitistactory, though some 
of the banks showed considerable settlement 
and these were strengthened as recjuired. The 
general working of the canals during this first 
year of their operation was very satisfactory, 
the total area irrigated being 25,00,067 acres, 
of which 13,45,000 acres were m Kharif and 
11,55,067 acres in rabi; the area of wheat 
amounting to 7,00,230 acres as compared 
with an average wheat area during the five 
years ending 1930-31 of only 1,83,043 acres 
m the same tract. 

The Sutlei Valley Works which reached 
completion by the end of 1932-33 received 
the sanction of the Secretary of State for India 
in 1921-22. It falls into four natural groups 
centred on the Eerozepur, Suleiinankc, Islam, 
and Panjnad Headworks, During the triennimn 
ending 1932-33 all the State Canals taking 


off from the first 1hr<^e headworks, namely the 
Bikaner, Fordwah, Eastern Sadiqia, Bahuwalpur 
and Qamijmr Canals were handed over to the 
States The remaining two Canals, namely 
the Abbasia and Panjnad Canals taking off 
from the l^injnad Dead works, were also handed 
over to the Bahawalpur State during the year. 
The total expenditure on the Project to the 
end of 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 21.12 crores 
which include Its 11 03 crores contributed 
by the States of liikaner and Bahawalpur — 
Ihe co-partners m the Project. The total area to 
be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 

8.000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are jDerennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territory,. 

2.825.000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres in Bikaner. 

The Cauvery-Mettur Project was inaugu- 
rated on August 21, 1934. The dam which has 
some of it s features is the largest in the world 
and took 9 years to complete. It is built across 
the river Cauvery at a point 240 miles from its 
source in Western Ghats During the construc- 
tion of the (lam 206,000 tons of cement and 65 
million cubic feet of masonry were used. 

The scheme is designed to irrigate some 

1.300.000 acres of rice fields 125 miles away from 
the dam in the Cauvery delta. The Mettur 
Reservoir has an effective capacity of 93,500 
million cubic feet whilst the dam has an over-all 
length of a little over a mile. Irrigation will 
be assisted by about 70 miles of main canals 
together with no less than 600 miles of distribu- 
tories. The Cauvery-Mettur Scheme also 
provides for hydro-electric power. 


11 
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WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great Irri- 
gation schcmea. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule ; the real eastern 
‘instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When tl e cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
IS more careful in the use of it ; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it IS generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lan^s produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge arenas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals In- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of IVells. — Wells In India are 
of every description They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
tew rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or In the saudv wastes of Bikanir, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising tlio water vary in equal degree. There 
is the p%coUah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is Just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
•which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot Is 
unsurpassed in efflciency. There Is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the watei supply is sufflcientiv 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 


encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 61 per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural Improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
inscruraent of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. ]t may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chlngleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but It IS found in some form or other m all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwarl 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small* 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindar! tracts only tbe large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
tbe area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but In many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 

Bibliography.— Annual Review of Irrigation 
in India, 1931*1932, Delhi, Manager, Govern- 
ment of India Publications. Price Rs. 1-2-0. Also 
India in 1932-33 Delhi, Manager of Government 
Publications. Price Rs. 1-4-0. The annua] 
irrigation reports in India used to be as arid 
as the Sahara, consisting of a dull statis- 
tical record. They have been greatly Improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form. The major review appears 
once every three years. The first of these triennial 
reviews was issued in 1922. Between the triennial 
reviews there is issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each particular year. 
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The meteorology of lodia like that of other 
roantries Is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate sone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northeni pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevsila 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. Durmg the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the end of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whcle of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the north-east winds ol 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
Hz.% the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and roost disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
i a., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15*46 inches the total 


rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amonuts to 31*78 inches. The other 
region in nhicb the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of sballow storms from the west- 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weatlier alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurrirg during the 
passage of these storms) and light lo moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four mouths, 
December to March, amounts to 5 75 inches 
while the total full for tlie four months, June 
to September, is 4*65 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is. absolutely, greatc^r 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. 'J’hese two periods of subsidiary *' rains” 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall In Madras is, as shown above, of covsiderable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Montht.—March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increaio 
i of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest beat In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100® occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100"^ and 
105®, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
peiatures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while m June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures, exceeding, 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobahad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west ol 
the United Provinces, hut the highesr tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 127° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1019. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place ID the air movemerd s over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-cast wmda 
of the winter monsoon, and me air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and inc! easing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in tlie production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms In regions where there 
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li inter*aotion between damp sea winds and dry 
wtndB from the interior. These storms are 
freqnently accompanied with winds of exces* 
■Its force, heavy hail and torrential rain and | 
sre on that aeocant verv destructive being | 
know as “ Nor'westers " in Bengal 

By the time the area of greatest heat hag 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May or first of June, India hag 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes. During 
the hot weather period, discassed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Eqnator 
and Lat. 30® or 35° south the wind circulation 
Is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 300-35® south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
np to about the equator. Here the air rises 
Into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
between the Equator and Lat. 20® to 25® 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20® North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reachef 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over lahd and 
tea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic.. Hence the 
thermal eqnator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and farther northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
and being transferred to neighbouring 
CMler regions — more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
■m circulation extending Southward until 
about the begmning of June the light unsteady 
Interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
flaally breaks up, the immense circuiation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is tht 
inMt important season of the year as upon 
ft depends the prosperity of at least five-sixtbs 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
^uouB air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 80® S. to Lat. 80® N. the southern 


half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueons vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two w<*ek8 spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Eajputana and north Bombay The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion w directed towards Burma,' 
East Bf'ngal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterlv and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetio plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
months, viz , from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
tircvalence more or less general though far 
from contmuous ram prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous liill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billj’^ range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain ram to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Smd coasts 
gives a certain amount of ram to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western llajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bav. 

The monsoon current over the soutbem 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and is thus directed towards the 
Tenasserim hills and up the valley of the 
Irrawady to which it gives very heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
Bufilciently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
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from the southward over Beugal, is then 
directed westward by the barrier of the 
Himalayas and gives general rain over the 
Gacgetic plain and fairly frequent rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nfagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
oc(;asional rain. 

The Total rainf all of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and cast of the Peninsula and is 
only 6 inches m South Madras; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenassenm and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in bpper 
Burma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 6 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
vrhole of India is . — 


May 

.. 3*1 inches. 

June 

..7-9 

July 

..11-2 

August . . 

..10-3 

September 

.. 7-0 

October . . 

.. 3*3 „ 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
coiumeneement and end of the season, viz , 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon, 
season. The following gives the total number I 


of storms recorded during the penod 1877 to 
1001 and shows the monthly distribution: — 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal . . . . 1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 34 22 8 

Jan, Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea 2 15 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 1 5 .. 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varta- 
tiom from the normal and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur are : — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
b>th. 

(3) Early termination of the rams, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more ruin than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fiesb weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of Jud'a. This area of fine weather 
and drv winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainv 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region; fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


iForimnsoon O/1034, .sec page 337) 
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Functioiit of the Department. — Ihe India 
MeteorolofCical Department was instituted in 
1876 to combine and extend the work ot various 
provincial meteorological services winch had 
sprung up before that date Tlie vaiious duties 
which wore imposed on the Department at the 
time of Its formation were from time to time 
supplemented by now duties. The main exist- 
ing functions, more or less in the historical 
order in whic-h they were assumed, may bo 
briefly summarised as follows . — 

(а) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms. 

(б) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas, and the making of 
arrangements for tiie collection of meteorological 
data from ships. 

(c) The maintenance of systematic recoids 
of meteorological data and the publication of 
climatological statistics. I’hese were originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data foi the 
inyestigation of the relation between weather 
and disease. 

id) The issue to the public of up-to-date 
weather reports and •! rainiall forecasts. These 
duties were originally recommended by a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry into the causes of famine 
in India 

(e) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall 

if) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 

ig) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall by special telegrams to district 
officers on departmental warning lists (e g , 
canal and railway engineers), and by means of 
the ordinary daily weather telegram to the 
public in general. 

ih) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals. 

ii) Technical supervision of rainfall registra- 
tion carried out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities. 

ij) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
raent-cairying balloons and of upper winds 
by pilot balloons. 

(Jfc) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and military, the latter being 
in collaboration with the Royal Air Force. 

il) The training and examination in meteo- 
rology of candidates for air pilots' licenses. 

(m) Study of meteorology in relation to 
agriculture, a subject on which the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India made 
recommendations. 


In addition to these meteorological duties 
the India Meteorological Department was from 
time to tune made responsible for or undertook 
various other important duties, such as — 

in) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
errors of chronometers for the Royal Indian 
Navy. 

(o) Observations and researches on terres- 
trial magnetism at iiombay and atmospheric 
electiicity at Bombay and Poona 

ip) Regular study (mainly by siiectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Kodaikanal. 

iq) Maintenance of seismological instruments 
at vaiious centres. 

Definitions of different types and classes of 
Observatories. — Before piot.eeding to indicate 
the organisation of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment, it may be helpful to intioduce here i.lic 
following deiinitions — 

Forecast Centre at which weather obser- 
vations are collected by telegrams from a number 
of stations in order to form the basis of weather 
reports and foreiasts issued therefrom. These 
may be (a) Mam Centres, serving a large area 
for general purposes, or (6) Regional Centres 
serving more limited areas for sjiecial purposes. 

Upper Air Observatory undertaking 
observations ot upper winds, and of upper air 
temperatures, humidities and pressures up to 
heights of about 15-20 miles by means of sounding 
balloons i%.e , balloons with self-recording instru- 
ments attached). 

Air Observatory to which Royal Air 
Force supply aeroplane data of temperatures and 
humidities up to heights of 2 or 3 miles. 

Pilot Balloon Observatory at which 
pilot balloons it.e., balloons without attached 
instruments) are released and observed through 
special theodolites for the determination of wmd 
directions and velocities at various heights In 
the free atmosphere. The minimum staff is 
two full-time observers for one balloon flight 
per day and 3 full-time observers and a balloon 
maker for two balloon flights per day. 

A meteorological or weather observabiry 

for the observations of such elements as can bo 
lecorded by an observer with the help of instru- 
ments on the ground (as distinct from upper air 
observations obtained by means of balloons, 
etc ). Observatories where the staff is provided 
and paid for by other agencies, e g., Indian 
States, are called non -departmental although 
instruments are supplied by the Meteorological 
Department. These surface observatories are 
classified according to the number of observa- 
tions per day and the number and kind of 
instruments to be read. Thus: 
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Pint class weather observatory (W^) which 
is furnished with autographic instruments for 
continuously recording pressure, temperature, 
humidity, wind direction and velocity, and 
rainfall, in addition to instruments read by 
eye. It may also undertake special ol)servations 
{e.g , on atmospheric electricity) The staff 
required vanes from two part-time observers 
to about four full-time observers according 
to the amount of special work and of computation 
and tabulation of data. 

Second class weather observatory (W^) at 

which observations are taken twice dally and 
usually telegraphed to one or more forecast 
centres The existing standard times of obser- 
vation in rndia arc 8 hours. (Local Time) and 
17 hours (Indian Standard Tunc)*, the obser- 
vations being made by a part-time observer 
on Jis. 25 per mensem 

Third class weather observatory (W^) where 
readings are taken daily at 8 hours and sent 
by telegram daily or by post at the end of each 
mimth to one or more forecast centres. At 
each observatory of this type there is one part- 
time observer on Ks. 15 a month. 

Fourth class weather observatory (W^) at 

which observations (a) of temperature, wind and 
rainfall only or (b) of temperature and rainfall 
only are recorded. I’ho staff of a 4th tlass 
observatory is one part-time obscivei on pay 
not exceeding Es. 12 a month. 

Fifth class weather observatory (W^) at 
which a part-time observer on Es. 6 p.m records 
and telegraphs rainfall. At some of these 
observatories certain non-instnimental obsei- 
vations are also taken and telegraphed in the 
“ Bnef Weather Code.” 

^ Non-instrumental (W**) observatory at whidi 
visual observations of weather phenomena are 
recorded. This class includes the type of obser- 
vatory called the current weather station which is 
established on or near an air route for recording 
local current weather for airmen. At such a 
station observations of past and present weather, 
visibility, cloud, wind direction and force arc 
recorded at certain fixed times daily and at 
other hours on request * the usual staff at a 
current weather station is one wholetime 
observer. 

Magnetic Observatory (M) cqmppcd with 
instruments for continuously recording the 
principal magnetic elements. 

Seismological station (S) equipped with one 
or more continuously recording seismographs. 

Time Observatory (T) equipped with in- 
struments for the determination of time from 
observations of sun and stars and from European 
wireless time signals. 

Solar Physics Observatory (Sp.) equipped 
with photoheliograph, speetro-hehograph, etc. 

Auxiliary centre (C) where a Professional 
or Meteorological Assistant receives copies of 
weather reports from the forecasting centres for 
transmission and elucidation to pilots, adding] 
his own remarks or conclusions about the local 
weather situation if and when necessary. I 


ORGANISATION. 

It IS necessary to note that practical meteo- 
rology implies a meteorological organisation, 
note merely Individual meteorologists relying 
upon their own personal and purely local obser- 
vations. The making of a single forecast in 
any of the larger meteorological offices of the 
world requires the co-operatloh of some hundreds 
j of persons In India some 400 observers 
I eo-operate daily to take simultaneous observa- 
tions at about 300 separate places and hand in 
their reports to telegraphists, who transmit 
them to forecast centres, where, for rapid 
assimilation, clerks decode them and chart 
them on maps, meteorological experts then 
draw therefrom the conclusions on which their 
forecasts are based. There are other observa- 
tories, which take observations for chmatological 
purposes but do not telegraph them. 

An efficient system of telegraphic communica- 
tion of w'eathcr reports is an essential feature 
in all meteorological organisations. This is 
recognised in the International Tele-communlca- 
tion Convention. 

While the above is true, in general, of all 
applications of practical meteorology its ap- 
plication to aviation involves the existence of a 
specialised and particularly designed organisation. 
Aviators require detailed information about the 
weather ; they wish to know winds at different 
levels, have information about visibility, fogs, 
dust-storms, thunderstorms, height of low clouds, 
etc., along wtth forecasts ot changes in these 
elements. Many of these are local, short-lived 
and rapidly changing phenomena 

Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weather information 
at aerodromes and the meteorological orga- 
nisation of international airways have been 
embodied in Annexe (I of the International 
Convention of Air Navigation. In accordance 
with these recominendations, expert meteorolo- 
gists should be stationed at aerodromes at 
leasonable intervals along the airway to supply 
to the aviation personnel current information 
and forecasts of weather conditions along the 
routes up to the next aerodrome of the same 
chibs. Forecast centres should be established 
at least at each main aerodrome along aerial 
routes and forecasts prepared at such centres 
should be transmitted to the other aerodromes 
for the information of pilots. Other recom- 
mendations refer to hours and kind of observa- 
tions and manner of codifying them. 

In Europe practically all observatories record 
and telegraph readings at least thrice daily, 
while stations near air routes do so every three 
hours. In the Umted States of America readings 
arc made at least twice dally at all observatories, 
every three hours at most observatories near 
air routes and every hour at observatories 
along air routes. In addition, every aerodrome 
receives by telewriter frequent regular reports 


• Surface observations at Persian stations are taken at 4 and 12 hours. Greenwich Mean 

Time. (Add 6^ hours to convert to Indian Standard Time). 
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from certain stations along the air routes a few i 
of these at half-hourly and most at hourly 
intervals in order that the aviators may be 
supplied with current up-to-date information 
of actual weather on the air route itseK. In 
India*, the meteorological service for a’^iation 
is for financial reasons, not able to attain the 
minimum recommended in annexe G of the 
International Convention. The net-work of 
observatories in India is much sparser than 
that in Europe and America and the frequency 
of observations taken at each of them much 
smaller. The four-thousand-inile air route 
between Bahrein and Victoria Point is served 
by two forecasting centres at Karachi and 
Calcutta, which prepare two synoptic charts a 
day based on observations taken twice daily 
at observatories reporting to them The sole 
forecasting centre in Southern India is at Poona 
where facilities are available tor the issue of one 
forecast daily. The opening of a chain 
wireless stations along the mam trans-India 
air route has enabled special meteorological 
facilities to be made available to airmen flying 
along that route. A system ol exchange of 
current weather reports at specified hours 
between stations on the route and of voluntary 
reports of warning of adverse weather has been 
introduced with the co-opcration oi the Director 
of Wireless and the Director of Civil Aviation 
making it possible for each wireless station to 
hav e in a collected form the information regard- 
ing actual weather at neighbouring stations on 
the air-route for supply to Uiers, Stations taking 
part in the scheme are Karachi, Jodhpui, 
Delhi, Allahabad, Calcutta, Chittagong, Akyab, 
Sandoway, Basscin, Kangoon and Victoria Point 
Apart from routine o’bservations at stated 
times, airmen can obtain information of current 
local weather at any time by wiieless, by special 
requisition Further the transmission, along the 
wireless chain, twice daily, of the latest weather 
forecasts and upper wind and low cloud informa- 
tion for each part of the air route has been 
arranged. Tills enables the latest weather 
reports to be available to air-craft m flight as 
well as at the principal aerodromes on the route 
where they are displayed suitably on weather 
notice boards. 

For the Karachi -Madras service, arrangements 
exist lor communicating current weather in- 
formation to aerodromes from a few observatories 
or the route to supplement the information 
available in the reports supphed by the fore- 
casting centres. 

In order to fulfil the various duties described 
above, the organisation of the dejiartmcnt is 
made up of a central office, 7 sub-ofhccs, 36 
pilot balloon observatories and 328 weather 
observatories of various classes to distribute 
over a region stretching from Persia, Aden, 
Zanzibar on the west to Burma on the cast 
The central office at Poona is the administrative 
headquarters of the department. The contiol 
over weather observatories, including the res- 


ponsibihty for scrutiny of records and for check- 
ing and computation of data received from them 
IS divided between the offices at Poona, Calcutta 
and Karachi I’orccasting for aviation is 
divided between these three offices and the 
offices at Peshawar and Quetta , the last two 
forecast for mihtary flying and do not serve 
civil aviation Stonn-warnmg for shipping 
in the Bay of Bengal is carried on by the Meteoro- 
logical Officer at Calcutta, while similar duties 
inrespectof the Arabian Sea are undertaken at 
Poona. The Upper Air Observatory, Agra, 
is in administrative charge of all the pilot 
balloon observatories in India, Burma and the 
Persian Gulf The Bombay and Alibag Obser- 
vatories specialise in the study of Geophysics, 
partu iilarly terrestrial magnetism and seismology 
while the observatory at Kodaikaiial specialises 
in the study of the solar physics. The next 
section describes m somewhat greater detail, 
the general duties of the offices mentioned above. 

GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFFICES. 

(a) Headquarters Offices, Poona (F. U.W*,)— 

The general admiuibtration of the depart- 
ment IS carried on by the Headquarters Office 
in Poona. In addition, it is in immediate and 
complete chaige of all second, third, fourth 
and fifth class weather observatories in Kashmir, 
Gujarat, Central India, the Central Provinces 
and the Peninsula and is responsible for the 
scrutiny oi iccords and checking and computa- 
tion of data received from them It receives 
telegraphic reports of morning observations 
collected at piactically all pilot balloon and 
first, second, third and fifth class observatories 
in India and issuch daily a telegraphic summary 
of general wc.ither conditions with forecasts 
of probable changes in wcatlier during the 
next 24 hours tor the whole country. It 
undertakes the issue of heavy rainfall warnings 
for practically the whole country except north 
east India, anti the issue of warnings for 
storms in the Arabian Sea Its duties on behalf 
ot aviation consist in the issue of weather 
reports to airmen on routes in central and 
southern India; for the Karat hi-Madras air 
service, it issues forecasts for the major section 
»i 2 r , Ahmedabatl to Madras. This office 
prepares and publishes tlie Daily, Weekly and 
Monthly Weather Jleports, and an Annual 
Volume entitled the " India Weather Review,” 
and issues two annual volumes containing 
rainfall data ot about 3,000 stations in India. 
In collaboration with the Agra Observatory, it 
also publishes an annual volume containing 
all upper air data collected in India. It is 
responsible for the preparation of normals of 
rainfall, temperature, humidity, etc., for all 
observatories in India. It issues long-range 
seasonal rainfall forecasts tor the country. 
It collects and examines weather logs from 
ships in the Arabian Sea It supplies all 
weather observatories with instruments 
and stores from the stock, which it maintains. 


* Fuller details of the aviation organisation are contained in the departmental pamphlet 
entitled ” Meteorological Organisation for Airmen.” 

t Classified into various classes, the number as it stood on 31st March 1934 would be distributed 
as follows : — 

Wi«=15, W2=166, W3=:86, W4«22, Wfi«24 and Wfl*ir>. 
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It is also responsible for the design, spedfioation, 
test and repair of all meteorological instru- 
ments. On its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the Headquarters Oflace was equipped as an 
upper air observatory and a first class weather 
observatory. It also has facilities for research 
in theoretical and practical meteorology It 
IS now one of the two main centres for the con- 
duct of upper air research in India ; sounding 
balloon work directed from there has been 
largely responsible for our present extension of 
knowledge of the free atmosphere over the 
Peninsula. Publications of meteorological 
research in the Department are edited and 
issued from Poona. Tliis office also collects and 
compiles, for the International (commission, 
the upper air data collected over India, Cevlon, 
Siam, Indo-China, Malaya, tlie J hitch East 
Indies, Somaliland and Untish East Afnca 

A branch for agricultural meteorology has 
been sanctioned temporarily and is financed 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Kcsearch 
Its statistical investigations include a critical 
enqmry into the available data on the 
area and yield of crops for the various 
president ies and districts in India and, 
after careful selection, the correlation of some 
of them with the accumulated meteorologit al 
data. On the experimental side, it aims to 
study microchmatology, evolve smtablc ins- 
truments for such work, standardize methods 
of observations and in general undertake a 
detailed study of the air layer near the ground. 

(&) Meteorological Office and Observatory, 
Alipore. Calcutta (F P. Wi , S T.).— The 

Alipore Office serves as a regional forecast 
centre and is responsible for the publi- 
cation ot the Calcutta Daily Weather Report 
for stormwarning in the Bay of Bengal and for 
heavy rainlall warning in north-east India It 
issues weather reports to airmen on routes 
lying 111 Bunna, Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Onssa and the east United Provinces ; on the 
trans-lndia route, its responsibility extends over 
the section Allahabad to Victoria Point 'I’o 
meet the needs of aviation, an afternoon 
chart is prepared in addition to the long 
established mormng chart, the area of the 
latter being extended to meet the new needs. 
It has charge of all second, third, fourth and 
fifth class observatories, in the area comprising 
liurma and the Bay Islands, Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Onssa and the east United Provinces 
including the checking and computation of 
data therefrom. It also supplies time signals 
by time ball to Port Wilham, by wireless to 
sliipping at sea and by telegraphic signal 
throughout the Indian telegrapli and railway 
systems. It is also a first class weather 
observatory, pilot balloon observatory and 
seismological station. 

(c) Karachi (F. WU P. A ) —This office 
was estabhshed primarily as a forecasting 
centre for aviation. It now issues weather 
reports for airmen on routes lying along 
the Persian Gulf and Mekran coasts and m 
Sind, Rajputana, the Punjab, west United 
Provinces and north Gujarat. On the empire 
and international air route across India its 
responsibihty extends over the section between 
Bushire or Bahrein on the west and Allahabad 
on the east. 


The forecasting office Is temporarily located 
in Karachi Cantonment and will be transferred 
to Drigh Road Civil Aerodrome when buildings 
are provided there. Meanwhile, a first class 
weather observatory and pilot balloon station 
have been started at Drigh Road. 

The Karachi Office administers all second, 
third, fourth and fifth class observatories hi 
Persia and Arabia, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier Province, the Punjab, Sind, 
Rajputana and the west United Pro^dnees. As 
the basis of the weather reports and forecasts 
Issued to aviators, it prepares two weather 
charts daily, drawn up mainly from obser- 
vations received from the observatories under 
its own control A daily weather report is 
also being published, as an experimental 
measure. 

(d) Upper Air Observatory, Agra 

(U Wi. S ) —Agra Observatory is the head- 
quarters of all pilot balloon work in India. It 
IS responsible for the maintenance and super- 
vision of the work of the pilot balloon obser- 
vatories in India, Burma and the Persian 
Gulf and supplies them with the equipment 
necessary to carry on their daily observations ; 
these duties liave necessitated the provision of a 
hydrogen latioiv to make liydrogen gas and 
compress it into tubes, as wcli as the pro- 
vision of a workshop for the design, manu- 
facture and repair ol instruments, principally 
tor upper air work All data from pilot 
balloon observatories are collected, checked, 
and fliaiistit ally summarised at Agra This 
obBcr\atory is also a principal centre of upper 
air research work in India. The sounding 
balloon work there (in the course of which 
balloons have provided information of conditions 
up to as great a height as 90,000 feet) has 
been responsible for most of our present 
knowledge regarding the free atmosphere 
over India, 'fhere is a seismological station 
attached to this observatory. 

(e) Colaba and Alibag Observatories 

(W^ S T. M ). — These observatories specialise 
in the study of geophysics, particularly terres- 
trial magnetism and seismology, and in addition 
carry on tlie duties of a first class weather 
observatory. The routine magnetic work at 
Allbag, as well as the publication of the magnetic 
data, 18 arranged in accordance with the re- 
( ommeiidatioub of the International Comirdssion 
for Terrestrial Magnetism. The observatories 
take star or sun observations for the deter- 
mination of time , and the Colaba Observa- 
tory lb responsible for the time-ball service at 
tlie Bombay Harbour and the rating of chrono- 
meters belonging to the Royal Indian Navy. 
In recent years researches on atmospheric 
electneity and microseisms in relation to major 
weather phenomena over the sea have also been 
undertaken there. 

(/) Kodaikanal (Sp. WU S.).— The ob- 
servatory at Kodaikanal specializes in the study 
of the physics of the sun and is specially 
equipped for spectroscopic observations and 
research. The routine work is decided in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
International Astronomical Union which pre- 
vent any serious overlapping of work in the 
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oonwaratively few solar physics observatories 
in the world. This observatory also undertakes 
the duties of a first class weather observatory 
and a seismological station 


of the International Convention on the Safety 
of Life at Sea, including the broadcasting of 
synoptic data for the benefit of ships of tho 
Mercantile Marine and the Navy, 


(ff) Quetta and Peshawar (F. W^. P. A.) 

Aviation on a regular basis was first started in 
this country by the JRoyal Air Force in north- 
west India, and the need to arrange for local 
forecasting was first experienced there. Two 
forecast centres were accordingly started in 
1925 at Quetta and Peshawar, each under 
an B. A F. Meteorologist who was entrusted 
with the charge of issuing forecasts of weather 
over the Lahore-Peshawar-Quetta-Karachi air 
routes for B.A.F. aeropianes and detailed local 
forecasts and warnings each for his own 
immediate neighbourhood. Boute forecast 
for the Boyal Air Force flying over the 
Punjab, Waziristan, North-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and Sind are issued by 
these offices. The Meteorological Department 
has been exercising full technical control over 
the work of the two offices, supplying instru- 
ments, meeting the cost of the staff of clerks 
and observers at each centre and supplying data 
by telegram from its observatories. An officer 
seconded from tho Indian Meteorological Service 
but paid by the Boyal Air Force is now holding 
the post of the Meteorologist at Quetta , the 
office at Peshawar is in charge of a Boyal Air 
Force officer who is under tlie technical, not 
administrative (ontrol of the Meteorological 
Department. 

7. The auxiliary centres are situated at; 
Bangoon, Akyab, Bum Bum*, Allahabad, | 
Jodhpur and Drigh Boad. The professional 
or Meteorological Assistant stationed at these 
centres is authorised to add to the weather report 
received from the forecasting centres his own 
conclusions about the local weather situation 
The latest information available regarding the 
local surface conditions and upper winds can 
also be obtained from him. 

Some of tlie main lines, along which 
developments are to be desired as soon as 
financial conditions allow are indicated briefly 
below : — 

(a) The Improvement of the skeleton weather 
services along all air-routes, up to the standards 
recommended by the International Air Con- 
vention, including reopemng of Bangoon 
Meteorological Office and preparation of two 
weathercharts daily at Poona and the provis- 
ion of additional facilities at Madras and some 
of the intermediate stations along the Karachi- 
Madras route. 

(b) Exchange of synoptic weather data by 
wimless with neighbouring countries, like 
Malaya, Indo-Ghina, etc. 

(o) Broadcasting of a Continental ” bulletin 
of synoptic weather data for tho region, Persia 
to Indo-China, to help towards completion of the 
series of “ Continental ” weather oroadcasting 
stations at Annapolis (U.S.A.), Bugby, Moscow, 
etc., in the northern hemisphere. 

(d) Further development of marine meteo- 
rology, in accordance with tile recommendations 


1 (e) Further development of upper air research 

in south India, which was one of the reasons for 
the transfer of the headquarters office from Simla 
to Poona. 

Meteorological 0£Eice, Poona. — Dr C. W. 

B. Normand, M.A., D s c (Bain.), Directoi- 
General of Observatories. 


Meteorologists. — Dr. S K. Banerji, m Se , 
D Sc. (Calcutta) , Mr V. V. Sohoni, B.A., 
M Sc. (Bombay) , Dr B. N. Banerji, M.Sc. 
(Allahabad), Ph T) (Cantab ), (on leave) ; 
Di. K. B. Bamanathan. M.A., b.Sc (Madras); 
Dr. K J. Kabraji, n a (Hons.), B Sc. (Bombay), 
M.Sc., and Ph i) (Loud.) , Mr. S. Basu, M sc 
(AUahabad), Mi J M Sil, BA. (Calcutta), 
B 8c (Eng ), (Boston Tech.) ; and Dr. S. B. 
Savor, M.A (Madras), Ph D. (London) 

Assistant Meteorologists — ^Mr. V D. Iyer, 
BA. (Madras); Mi Barkat All, B.A , m Sc 
(Punjab); Mr P K Ivrishna Bao, B Sc (My- 
sore) ; Mr. B N Sit ci»i\as.iiah, M Sc. (Calcutta) , 
Di K. Das, M Sc. (Punjab), Ph i) (Lond.) ; and 
Mr S S Lai, M Sc (Lucknow & Lond ), D.I.O. 

Agricultural Meteorologist. — Dr. L. A. Bam- 
das, M.A , Ph i)., (Calcutta) 

Upper Air Observatory. Agra.-Mr. G CJhatterji, 

M. S( (Calcutta), Meteoi ologist-m-charge ; Dr 

N. K. Sur, D.sc (Allahabad), Meteorologist ; 
Mr. S L. Maliirkar, B sc. (Mys.), M sc. (Cantab.), 
Assistant Mctooiologist ; Mr. 8. P. venkitesh- 
waran, B A. (Hons.) (Madras) ; and Mr. S K. 
Das, M sc (Djuca and Lond ), o i c (Lond ), 
F. B Met Set (Lond) — Assistant Meteorologist. 

Meteorological Office, Alipore. Calcutta.-' 

Dr. S. N. Sen, M Sc., (Cal. and Lond.), Ph.D. 
(Lond), Meteorologist; Di. B N. Desai, m Sc. 
(Bombay), Ph D. (Bdm.), b a., ll b. (Bombay) ; 
Assistant Meteorologist , Dr. A K Das, M.Sc , 
(Cal), DSC (Pans), Asstt. Meteorologist; 
and Mr C. Bamaswamy, m a (Hons.) 
(Madras), Asstt. Meteorologist. 

Meteorological Office, Karachi.— Dr. S. K. 

Pramanik, m sc (Lucknow), Ph d (Lond.), 
Die. Meteorologist; Mi. B. K Boy, M Sc. 
(Calcutta), Assistant Meteorologist; and Dr. 
S MaJ, m Sc (Benares), Ph i), (Lond.), d i.o. 
Assistant Meteorologist. 

Meteorological Office, Bombay. — Dr S. C. 

Boy, M sc. (Calcutta), v sc. (Load.), Meteorolo- 
gist, 


Solar Physice Observatory, Kodaikanal. — 

Di. T. Boyds, D sc (London), Director, and 
|Di. A. L. Narayan, M.A , d.Sc. (Madras), Mete- 
orologist. 


Meteoroloncal Office, R. A. F., Peshawar.— 

FI Lt. B. G. Veryard, b.Sc., Meteorological 
Officer. 


Meteorological Office, R. A. F.. Quetta.— 

5?; (Oal.), B.A.'^"oSn.), 

Meteorologist (Tempy.). 


* At present the functions of this centre are being carried on by the Meteorological Office at 
Calcutta, for want of proper building accommodation at Dum Dum. 
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temperatures uncorrected for diurnal Tariation are given. 
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MONSOON OF 1934. 


The S. W. Monsoon of the year was markedly 
normal in its incidence and Rave well-distnbuted 
rains all over the country throuRhout the 
season without any abnormally proloiiRod break 
Of the fifteen Divisions of the (onntry, all were 
well served except Mysore which leturued a 
deficiency of 43 jier cent in its ralntall 

June. — -Indications of the approacli of the 
monsoon current over the South Arabian Sea 
were evident early in the monlh Its leRular 
incidence however on the Malabar Coast, o( cuiicd 
on the 8th June -later than the usual date — after 
which the current steadily advamed northv\.uds 
aloiiR the "West Coast A shallow depiessiou. 
formed on the lOtli .lime off the iCarwar-Koiikaii 
coast which movinR nortlnvards in iront of the 
advancing monsoon, helped to cairy vast voulmes 
of moist air inland well ini-o the Deccan, Central 
India, and parts of JVorthwest India, and provoke 
in these regions widespread local thundershowers j 
'Hiough regular monsoon londilions weie not 
fully established there before the 3rd week of the 
month, this brain h of the curient gave good 
rams over its held of action— nonnal m the 
Peninsula and in (‘xccss of the nonnal in !North- 
west India and t'eiitral ludia 

The Bay monsoon current ad vain <‘d ovi'r the 
south of the Bay of Bengal about the last week 
of May and caused widespiead rains in Bow'ei 
Burma Tliough bv the einl of the second w'eek 
in June the current extended into Assam and 
Jiengal, it remained ter'hle on the vvhoJr* over its 
held of action right upto the end ot the third 
week 'Two depiessions which tonned at the 
head of the hay m the last neck iiivigoiated the 
current, and extending the monsoon into Jlihar 
and Orissa, gave normal laintall for the mouth in 
Burma ami Northeast India The defuessions 
were also responsible lor iieavy lains m the Assam 
Hills, which raised severe floods lu the Brahma- 
putra Uiver and caused damage to life and 
projierty in some ot the riverside distints of 
Assam and southeast JJengal Averaged over the 
plains of India the total tall for the month was 
9 09 inches, 4 per cent in excess 

July. — Under the influence of two Bay 
depressions — one which had formed at the end 
of the previous mouth, and moving nortliwest- 
wards filled up over the cential paits of the 
country about the 4th July, and the other which 
formed about the 7th July and disappeared 
over Bihar and north Bengal on the ^ 0th July — 
the monsoon maintained its activity during 
the period practically over the whole country 
except m the south of the Peninsula Thereafter 
though the Bay current continued active m 
Burma, southeast Bengal, and in the hills and 
submontane regions from Assam to east J^anjab, 
the Arabian Sea current weakened over the 
Peninsula and central and northwest India. 
In the third week a low pressure wave which 
crossed over from Burma over the north of 
the Bay into Chota Nagpur and Onssa, streng- 
thened, both the branches of the monsoon 


and caused good rainfall all over the coimtry 
except in northwest India The current 
remained active during the last week over the 
Peninsula and in upper Burma, and from Assam 
to tlu‘ east and north Panjab I’he total rainfall 
for the nuiiith was 11 89 inches — practically 
noimal 

August - During the first three weeks the 
monsoon (outmiiciJ to remain active practically 
over the whole countiv except in the northwest, 
undei the inlhu'Tue ot lour successive depressions 
— the first ot w^liich appeared over east Central 
Province on the 2n(l August and moving 
■ northwards tlisappcaied over the United Pro- 
vim os on lh(‘ (»ih tlu second vvliiih formed at 
the head of tlie Bay on t he Oth and filled up over 
the west Central J*rovince on the 12th , the 
third whi( b rising oil the Orissa-Banjam coast 
on the nth and moving northwestwards broke 
jnp in the Kuinaon hills on the 20th , and the 
fourth whuh ioirned at the h(‘ad oi the Bay 
on the loth and tiaveising the eouutrv nortb- 
westwaids tilled U}) over iiftrth Bajputana 
on the 2()th Widesjucad and heavy rains were 
gathei(‘d all along and m the neighbourhood of 
the t lacks ol these disturbances Averaged 
ovoi tlie ])lams of India the total ra’nfall for 
the month was ]3 2''> inches, 21 per cent, in 
excess olthe nonn.il 

September.— 'I’he Bay monsoon remained 
active throughout the mouth A depression 
using olf the Oussa-Circ ars coast on the 0th 
Sejitcmber which moved northwestwards and 
tilled uji over the cast Uniteci Province on the 
11th, was ies})onsibIe lor strong monsoon m 
J^ower Burma, central ])arts of the country, 
cast Jlajimtana and cast United Province. 
Ilie movement westwards of a low pressure 
wave Irom Burma ovct the Bay resulted m the 
formation ot a siiaUow dc'pression off the 
Chittagong-Arakan coast on the 17th It 
developed later into a storm winch traversed the 
countiy w'cstnorthwestwards and filled up over 
the west Central Province on the 23rd. Though 
the V>.i\ monsoon weukc'Tied thcTc-after, it gave 
fairly widespread rams right upto the end of the 
month over its own field ot action In the 
Peninsula the numsuon current remained 
markc*dly feeble during most days of the month, 
and withdrew trom northwest India about the 
middle of the memth Averaged over the plains 
of India the* total faU for the month 
was 8 11 mclies, 9 per tenu in excess of the 
normal 

October.— The chief features of the month 
were the early recession of the monsoon from 
the Peninsula, northeast India, and Burma by 
the 7th October, and occurrence all over the 
country of thunder storms with heavy rains, 
which are usually associated with periods of 
tran^tions of the S. W. and N. E. monsoons. 
The total rainfall for the month averaged over 
the plams of India was 3.53 inches, 2 per cent, 
m excess. 
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The total lainfall for tlic sea bon - June to September — averaged over the plains of India 
was 42 9 inches, 9 per cent in excess of the normal. The following table gives detailed 
information ol the seasonal nnntall of the period. 


KAINFALL, jCNh TO yFFTEMBER, 1934. 







DIVISIONS. 

I Aitual 

Normal 

Departure 

from 

Normal 

Percentage 

Depart.urc 

from 

Normal 


Jnclies 

Inches. 

Iiulies 


Burma 

99 1 

8() 5 

1 3 (» 

+ 4 

Assam 

()1 7 

01 1 

4- 9 0 

4- 1 

Bengal 

-.7^ 

09 (> 

--3 4 

— 6 

Bihar and Orissa . 

12 8 

45 1 

— 2 3 

— 5 

United Provinces 

39 1 

3(» 1 

-1- 3 0 

+ 8 

Punjab ... . ' 

15 4 

14 1 

-t 1 3 

4- 9 

Northwest Frontier Province 

4 3. 

4 9 

— 0 G 

—12 

Sind 

7 3 

4 7 

1 2 G 

4 55 

Eajputana 

27 .5 

18 1 

-1 9 4 

4-52 

Bombay 

38 8 

33 8 

5 0 

115 

Central India 

49 « 

33 8 

+ 15 8 

-f47 

1 

Central Provinces ... 

54 0 

49 8 

-1-13 8 

+ 34 

Hyderabad 

28 1 

2G 2 

-1- 1 9 

+ 7 

Mysore 

1 

8 8 

15 r> 

— G 7 

—43 

Madras ... . . 

22 2 

2G 0 

— 3 8 

—15 

Mean of India 

42 9 

1 39 5 

-1-3 4 ! 

+ 9 

i 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. This 
general truth is Illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra* 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of chis agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United l4:ovinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Westeni lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where m 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainf al 1 for their reserves The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery hM reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
Thewholeof India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrimtion has enormously increased 
the TOoduct of we soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 

At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 

lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the **dry** sones. The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of him prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
mw mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread of manufactiiiing ehterprise has 


lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative diffi- 
culties; it has ceased to be an administrative 
and social problem. 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came, “in 1630," 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, “ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants." In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at S wally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded citv, he could hardly see any living 
persons , but " the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had i)en8hed in the 
townalOiic. Pestilence foUowea farnlnr.*’ Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Thcodoie Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fasliioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such thing as a food 
famine; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine and the task 
of tlic State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may bo taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district in prodigious q.:antities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit Is one 
Xicrson supported for one day)at a cost 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and It is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the groat migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one miulon emigrated. There was 
famine in l^har In 1873-74, then came the giroat 
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South Indian Famine of 1876-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to , 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 68,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Bohar and actu .ted by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro* 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess ' 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of its. 8^ crores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Jis. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The iirst great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Bichard Strachey, 
elaborated tlie Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the ^ 
(amine relief system to-aay. They recommend- ' 
ed n)that employment should be given on the ' 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage sulli- 
cient for support, on the condition of pi^rform- 
ing a suitable task , and (2) chat gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages oi in poor 
iiouses to ttiose who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ** is the lowest amount sutllcient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at Its normal level of comfort.” Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1890-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 

69.500.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was Its. 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Ks. U crore, 
and loans given aggregating Ks. 1| crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Ks. 1} 
crore, of which Ks. IJ crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 

750.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Coirmission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1809-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central 


Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Htssar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
ram. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
aflected ; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when It was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their tram. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Ks. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Ks. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Goveriiimnit of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Ks. 3i crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into hue with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which fohowed the advent of the rains 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antonv lilacDonneil. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
I If their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of ” putting heart into the people." The 
, machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
' prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa* 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-offleial 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The modern system. 

The Government of India are now in posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment IS kept informed of the meteorologioa 
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conditions and the state of the crops • pro- 
grammes of Buitabie relief works are kept np> | 
to-date, the country is mapped into relief i 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, j 
non-officials are enllstea, revenue suspended | 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. . 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in j 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are | 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 1 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief ; 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the j 
rains the people are moved from the large i 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When { 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- j 
mabiing works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical ' 
staff is kept hi readiness to deal with cholera , 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- j 
laria, which generally supervenes when the | 

rains break. ' 

Famine Protection. ! 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma-j 

chinery for the relief of famine has gone the j 
development of famine protection. The Fa- j 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, ; 
and often the only means of securing piotec-i 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and ! 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These j 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 

S ^ts which will pay interest and sinking 
charges are met from loans ; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Rs. li crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine-susceptible district 
in India — and in the Central Provinces. 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under 
the Government of India Act of 1919, 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) are required to contribute from their 
resources a fixed aum every year for expendi- 
ture on famine. These annual assignments 
can be expended on relief of famine only, 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised 
In building up a Famine Relief Fund The 
Fund provides, as Its main and primary object, 
for expenditure on Famine Relief proper, the 
word ** Famine ** being held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural calamities. 
The balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as invested with the Governor- 
General in Council and is available for expen- 
ditnre on famine, when necessary and, under 
certain restrictions, on protective and other 
works for relief of famine. 
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The Outlook. 

Such in brief la the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains Indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution In India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant ; the effects of 
the drouglit completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to nis village until State relief in one form 
or anothci was brought almost to hJs doors. 

. N^ow at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
i girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
I ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
( the supply of labour is, when general economic 
I conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
' demand, or on the constructional works which 
i ire always in progress either through State or 
; private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
I generally commands some store of value, 

; often mistprraed a hoard. The balance of 
! exports in favour of India in normal times is 
I approximately £50 miUions a year. The gold 
1 and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
rupees during tlie last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
I present small diffused savings, which take this 
! form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking 83 rstem. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one- third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. The natural growth of the 
population was for some years reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly in the Indian States, below their 
former population-supporting capacity. 
(The 1 931 census showed an increase of over 
30 million in the population since 1921.) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease ; the spread 
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of the co-operative credit movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
oonaiderable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1899. Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the libi^al distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue j 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the aifected population of the 
famine>alfected tract to the industrial centres 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to toe failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
X9SiO. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1910 persisted during toe early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared In parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of ail kinds did 
not exceed 0*45 million which was consider- 
ably less than 8% of the total population of 
the area ajQfected by the failure of the monsoon. 

The Indian People’s Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
la alwava S3ope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providmg a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of lls. 15 lakhs, in Government secuntira 
to be held in trust for the purposes of chant- 
able relief in seasons of general distress. 

This Trust Fund In a few years increased to 
Ks. 28,10,000. During 19;J4 it increased fuither 
to Rs. ;32, 59,600 the invested balances of the 
United Provinces Famine Or])haiis’ fund being 
transferred to the Trust. It is officially called 
the Indian People’s Famine Trust, and was 
constituted under the Charitable Endowment Act, 
1890. The income of the Trust is administered 
by a board of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinoes 
and Indian States, Sir Ernest Burdon, K.c.i.s., 


C.8.I., I.C.8., Auditor-General In India, Is the 
Secretary Treasurer of the Trust. The 
endowmennt of B,s 32,59,600 above mentioned 
is permanently Invested and the principal never 
taken for expenditure. The Income from It is 
utilised for relief work as necessary and unexpen- 
ded balances are temporarily invested, so m to 
make available In years of trouble savings 
accumulated when expenditure is not necessary. 
The temporary investments — in Government 
Securities — at the end of 1934 stood at 
Rs. 3,1 44-0-0 and the cash balance at the 
same time was Rs. 14,615-6-2, so that the total 
available for expenditure at the commencement 
of 1935 wasRs. 17,759-6-2 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years. This 
is the result of the improved nolli^ of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence in the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the Improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modem progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help Its people by 
loans given direct or tlirough Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over tiie period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine m the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
illustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods. The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Rs. 50,000 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods was Rs. 4,75,000 
in the same year. The terms of the Trust 
fortunately, permit of management on lines 
according with modern needs. 

In 1934 a giant of lls. 8 lakhs was given 
for the idief and distress caused by the great 
Eaithquiikes in Bilur & Orissa. 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promiscB to be one of the leading conn* 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Ch(‘ap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable 
Initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention whicli the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientifle utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterpriw' in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
proc(‘ss, lor whleh sound foundations liad been 
laid b(*fore the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power] 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These] 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
In Bengal and Chota JSagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in ail parts 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for tliis exist in many 
parts In the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important irriga- 
tion projects, the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating stations, 
and then aistributed over the fields. 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India In 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, C.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
MJ O.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the state of knowledge of the 
problem in India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken in the course 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that industries 
in India absorbed over a million hone 


power, of which only some 285,000 h p. Is sup- 
plied by .ilectriclty from steam, oil or water 
the water power so far actually in sight amounts 
to IJ million horse-ixiwer, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvcstlgated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt Is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chlndwin rivets, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint !^ard of Scien- 
tillo Studies. 

The Beport points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possebsing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The gro.'itcst Hydro- Electric undertakings in 
luciin ar(' tli(‘ thicc schemes developed and 
brought mio ojieiation by Tala Sons, JAcI , and 
coiil limed urid(T tbeir management until 1929, 
wlicntiicv wcK' ti ausf erred to the management 
ol the Tata Hydro Electric Agencies, Ltd, in 
which ]VJe‘'‘?rs 'J‘ata Sons retained a substantial 
ii)tfT(‘'1 'I’bcse undo] takings au - 

(a) The Tal.i Jhilio Elei-- 
tne Powei Supply 
Companv, Ltd Started iii 1915. 

{h) 'I’lie Audlii.J Valiev 
Elect iK I'owei Sup- 
ph ('oni])an> , Ltd ,, ,,1922 

(0 The Tala Powei Com- 

l»anY, Ltd ,, ,, 1927. 

These U^(lu> Electric S( hemes havi* .) com- 
bined noim.il lajucitv ot 240,000 TI I’ and 
pioAide elect] ica] eneig\ foi the City ot Bombav, 
Eombay .snbuiLs, Tb.ina, Xalyan and Gieatcr 
I’oona 

Bombav, after London, is the second largest 
City 111 the Jiiitish Emjnie iind is the largest 
maiiuf.ictming centre in India its population in- 
( hiding suhuibs at thcl9‘ll census was] :i26,313 
witli a total population ol appi oxirnately 
1,000,000 in all of the aicas served by these 
comjianies Its cotton mills and other factories 
consume about 150,000 H P, which until these 
H vdro Electric schemes came into operation, was 
ontireh^ produced by thermal stations usmg 
tuel coming from great distances. 

3’he fa^ourahle position of the Western Ghats 
whicli rise to a height of more than 2,000 feet 
above sea-lcvel w'lthm a few miles of Bombay, 
City situated on the shores of the Arabian sea 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan- 
tage of for providing Bombay City and vicinity 
with an adequate and economical power supply. 
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The hydraulic works of the Tata Hydro 
Electric Power Supply Company are situated 
near Lonavla at the top of the Bhoi Ghats. 
The monsoon rainfall is stored in three lakes, 
namely, Lonavla, Walwan and Shirawta, from 
which it is con\eved lu open masonry canals to | 
the Forebay at Khandala and thence through 
steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoli at 
the foot of the Ghats, where the head at turbine 
nozzles is 1,750 feet or appioximately 7 "SO lbs 
pel sq inch. The noimal lapacitv ot the Power 
Station at Khopoli is 4S,O00JC\V or 64,300 H.P 
This scheme was lormally opened by H.E The 
Governor of Bombay on the Sth of Febnuiy 
1915. 

Investigations in 1917-18 led to the discoveiv 
of a site on the Andlira llivei just to tlie Noith 
of the Tata Hydro Electm Suiiply Coiupanv’s 
lakes, wheie an additional 48,000 KW (or 
64,300 HP) could be developed These 
investigations icsulted in the tormation of 
the Andhra Valley J'owiu Supidv Co and 
the construction of the schemes, the pimcip.il 
leatuies of which consist ot a reservoii 
toimed by a dam about 190 feet high, acioss 
the Andhra lliver and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
long diiven through solid tiap lock to the scarp 
ot the Ghats, fiom which the watei is takem in 
steel pipes 4,600 Ic'ct long to the tiiilnncs in the 
genciating station at Bhiviiini The head ot 
water at turbine nozzles is 1,750 feet or apiiioxi- 
mately 750 lbs per sq inch The electrical 
energy is transniittcxl to Bomba v owi a tians- 
misaion Inn' 56 miles long loi augnu'iitnig the 
supply fiom Ivhopoli 

'I’he Tata Power Company’s scheme on the 
Nila-Miila Jliver to the South- E«ist of Boniba\ 
was investigated and devclopecj along lines 
similar to the Anilra Valley scheme and has a 
normal installed capacity of 87,000 KW oi 
117,000 HJ* The pouei is tiansmittc'd to 
Bombay over a transmission line 76 miles long 
and 18 used to aiigmc'nt the supply of the two 
earlic'r eomiiunies to nulls, factoiics and 
railways 

The Tata Hydro Elcctiic Power Supply ('o , 
T’ln* Andhra Valley l^ower Siipplv Co and the 
Tata J’owei Con)|)aii>' operating as a unit iindei 
one management supply the whole of the 
elec’tiical C'neigy iccpuicd by the Bomhav 
Eleetiic Supply 'riamways Co Ltd , the 
majoiity of the nulls and industiie'^ in Bombav 
C’lty, thcB B C 1 Kailwavfoi their suburban 
elec'tnfif^tioii the udiole of the cneigy required 
by the G I P llailwa> in Bomhav City and for 
their mam lim* traction up to Kalvaii, the whole 
of the elect iical cmergy icquueci by the Poona 
Electric Sup]>h Company and the distributmg 
licensees in Thana, Kalyaii and the Bombay 
suburbs 

These three sehemes operating as aimitundei 
one management luovide an adequate and 
cconoimeal power supply in the aicas mentioned 
above for all ])iirposcs, 3’he rate for eneigv 
delivc'red to the Mills, Factonc'S and ilailways 
has, for several years, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages () 567 of an anna per unit, 
which downward trend will eontmue as industries 
develop and individual consumptions increase 
'J’his power supply greatly enhances the natural 
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advantages Bombay has a gieat manufacturing, 
trading and shipping centre. 

Mysore Hydro Electric Works. 

The tiist n vdro Eleetiic Scheme of any magni- 
tude miclcitakcn m India oi indeed in the East, 
w.is that on the Cauverv liner in Mysore 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distiibuting system was in- 
augurated in 1 902. 

The Caiiveiv Iliver uses in the district of 
Cooig in the Western tJhats and flows aeross 
Mvsotc State 'I’he principal object of this 
s( heme was tlie siipplv of power to the 
Mining comixinics on the (kilar Gold Field, 
aimiit 92 inilt's tiom Siv.isanuidrain, the site of 
tlie gcuieiating station This transmission line 
was lor a number ot yeais the longest line in 
Asia Since 1902 the siipplv ot electrical 
c'licigv liom Siv.isamiidiam has licoii jircmded 
lor Itangaloie and JVhsore cities and about 200 
otbc ‘1 towns and \illages m the South- Eastern 
Hall ot the State 

The initial undei taking h.is constantly been 
exjianded so tliat its total i^pacitv now stands at 
t6,00(» 111 11 P ’I’lus IS the maviimiin ohtainalde 
tiom the watc'i availalile This gieat inciease 
has hc'C'ii macli' jiossihle bv the construction ol 
the Iviishnaiajasagai rcsei voir ncai Mvsou' Cit>, 
wlucli has a capacity ot 44,000 million culuc teet 
ot storage above the iTUiumuni draw oil. 

Tlie nuiiihei of the eonsnmeis of aP classes 
eontimics to mcicvise rapidly evciv yeai with 
gieatlv incicased demands 'J’lie Government 
of Mysore* have encouraged this growtli m 
the use ol c'lcM tiical eneigy and have made a 
suivcN ot Hydro Powt'i lesomccs ot the State 
and ])iepau*d plans lor the construction 
of a sc'coiicl gc'iic'iatiijg station at the most 
economical site 

The nioie important sites wheie a Hydro 
Eleetiic flower station can Ik* (oristiiKted are 
Mekadalii, tin* Shinishaw* Falls, 1 lie Kii^linaiaja- 
sagai and the Jog Falls (tin Geisofipa Pulls). 
'I’hese jHiwci sites fuoMde Mvsoie State* W'ltli 
ample hvdio jiowei lesoujces to mec't the icj- 
quiic*nu*nts ol the State Joi a long time to come. 

Works in Madras. 

The P>kaia H^dio-Elcctnc Scheme an 
undertaking ot tlie Madras Government, was 
commented at the end of 1929, the first 
stage of the firnject being t*omplcted at the 
end of 1932 The watei s utilised for the deve- 
lopment ot the sftiemo are taken from the 
Py'kara river which drams fiom the Nilgiri 
Plateau having a catchment area of nearly 42 
stf. milc's 9'he average rainfall m the area is 
11(1 m per annum, the ramtall varying consider- 
ably at vaiious points. 

The natural tiead available exceeds 4,000 ft., 
w’hicli IS highei than any other in the British 
Empiie OI Ameiica A mimbcr of snitahlo 
reservoir sites are available with a total caiiiacity 
ol about 3,000,000,0()() cubic ft , which will be 
utilised as required by the loadgrowth. 
With full storage, 90,000 H.P. can be developed 
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Ijp addition to tlu* ;i0,00() H J’ Ironi tlie tail 
water at a dower sjte wiieic a tuither drop of 

1 .000 ft can l)C obtained 

The present head utilised is only 3,080 ft., 
developing a Tnaxirnnni of 22,000 H.P A 
laiRe forehay of 58,000,000 cubic ft. capacity 
and anothei leservoir of 26,000,000 cubic feet 
provide the leqiusjte storage. Water from the 
intake of the n\ci is led by a iluine to the 
lorebay fioiti wheneo i< js led through a single 
steel pipj* to a singe ])i}>e at the head of the 
lienstock eonsiHtiiig of two piiies, each m three 
seetions ol 27 in , 24 iti , and 2 1 m m diaiucter 
and 9,100 It in length 

Three sets of direct eou]»led turbo-generators 
of 10,000 H I* each generate 3 phasi*, 50 cycles, 

11.000 volts, which is taken through 110/66/11 
K V. 7,810 K V.A transformers and switchgear 
m th(' yard of thf* gener/itiiig station, and trans- 
mitted to till' leeeiving station at Coimbatoi 
50 miles away hy a double urciut transmission 
lines. 

'Pile eiiginming features of the Mettnr 
Ilydiq llleetiic Sihiuiie provide an interesting 
contrast to tlio Pykaia Hydro Hleetric Scheme 
now 111 operation 'I’he Mettnr (Stanley) Dam, 
one of the hugest stiuctnres of its kind in the 
woild, is 176 feet high and can impound a total 
of 93,500 million cubic leet of water. Qdiis 
storage is piinianlv foi iriigation pin poses, but 
the water lot down for iriigation is also to be 
utilised to the best ad\antage for the generation 
of hydro-elect lie powei 

Dining the eonstiiietion of the dam foui pipes 
8 6 feet in diametei weie built into the struc- 
tiiie and equiiipcd with the neecssaiy valves, 
gat(*s, screens, and other tittings The function 
of these pipes was loi suiiilussiiig fiom the 
reservoij duiiiig the lattci part of the construc- 
tion period, and for powei geneiation aft erwards. 
Each of these pqies ie])iesent aiiout 15,000 
horse-power awaiting (te>eU)pinent. Eaih pipe 
IS designed to discharge a maximum of 1,250 
cusecs for powm pin poses. 

The operating head will \an from 1(H) feet at 
full reservoir level to a normal miniimim ot 80 
feet. The average head will he 135 leet ITiidei 
such water conditions a miiiinium demand ot 
19,200 or 7,080 11 P. coiitiii lions may ho met ^ 
Without the assistance ol other pLints 

It is proposed to install lour douhle hoiizontnl 
Francis tnrbo-geneiator sets ot 15,000 horse- 
power each, one of w’hich will be spaie Oiilv I 
two units are to be provided at first, the third j 
will be added in the third, and the fourth in the 
seventh vear of operation, should load conditions 
justify the additional generating eniiacity 

The original scheme included four single 
vertical units of 13,000 hoise-power each but 
the Consulting Engineers to the Secretary of 
State for India ])ieterred the ariangemcnt out- 
lined above and their recommendation was 
adopted The plant when completed will thus 
be capable of a maximum output of 60,000 
horse-power. 
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I’he generatois willo]ierate at 11,000 volts, 50 
cycles, having a normal rating of 12,500 K V.A. 
each They will be specially designed for 
transmitting power eventually to Madras. 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from It than for the part which Its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, Is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhclum, near Baramuila, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhclum power installation arc 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water snfilclent for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from fore bay to water- 
wheel there Is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-pcriod generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house Is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 1.5,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramuila, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 84 
miles. The ^installation at Baramuila was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering It available for cultivation. The 
lighting of Baramuila has been taken 
in hand witli satisfactory results and It is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power wlil 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is 
supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating. The greater 
past of Siiuiigar iitv is now electi ideally 
Ji’dilerl. 


Recent Progress. 

Apait fioin tbe development of tlie projects 
outlined above, tlie yiast few \ eai s have witnessed 
coinjiarativclv little progress in hydro-electric 
woiks, Tlie Mandi Proj’ect m tlie Punjab, which 
utilises the wat(‘r of the Fhi river for the genera- 
tion ol power with wbidi a laigo number of towns 
in that province will be electrified came into 
operation in 1933. The scheme has bwn 
formulated in three stages. The first is to 
develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordi- 
nary discharge of the river ; the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output; whilst the third would 
utilize the same water several miles down-Btream 
and provide an additional 64,000 horse- 
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power. Another interesting project is the 

hydro^ectricgrid eoheme in the United Pro- 
vinces which will carry electric power to a large 
number of towns and villages and will, it is 
anticipated, assist greatly in the development of 
rural areas. 

A small plant was completed and put into 
operation at Naini Tal during 1923, and the 
erection of another small plant was commenced 
at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to I 
record. It is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electnc 
plants in vanous parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Surseong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories. 

The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appear^ to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 


financial considerations it has now been inde- 
finitely shelved. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the vanous Tata 
compsinies is of note, and it is oi more than pass- 
ing intciest to note tliat the PoonaEIeetric Supply 
Companv lias recently adopted a similar course. 
This IS a phase oi hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village Within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative chargee 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It IS a system which has become some* 
t hing of a hne art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission 
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Local Self-Government. 


A field of the administration of India 
profoundly alTcctod by the Itdtormb of 1919 is 
that of local government This is one of the 
subjects transh'rrcd to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadershij) f onsiderable developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, tlic progress 
of local government in India for the past quarter] 
of acontury has been disappointing The greatest j 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns.] 
and particularly by the Municipality of lloiiibay. 
The dilliciilties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local governnicnt had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had Ixmmi accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small There are however manv 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the large r administrative 
titles — tahsils, sub-di visions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has Its central 
roaldcntial site, with an open space for a iiond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lauds, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very oitcii) grounds for 
grazing and wood-(utt jug . .The luhabiUints ol 
such a village pass tin ir life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, weld<*d togetherln a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which dilfer in eharaetorin tlu* various 
types of villages, its body of di'talled customary 
rules and its little staff of famtiouarics, artisans 
and traders. It should b(‘ noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, e.g.t In the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
in small collections of housi's or in separate 
homesteads,** — {(^az^eer of India,) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz . — 

Types of Villages. — “ (1) The ‘severalty * or 
raiyatwarl village which is the prevaUnt torni 
outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual (iultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivatcd lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, snch as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities, and on piiynieiit of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old veniaciilar name, such 
as patel or reddi^ who is responsible for law and 
order, and for tne collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the villagii was 
originally settled.** 

“ (2) The Joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent In the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole. 


Its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount ot 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The village site Is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
p.irtitioncd among the shareholders. The village 
govoniment was originally by the punvhayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or mon headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities ; but the arti- 
ficial cliaracter of this appointment, as comxiarcd 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village 
is evidenced by the titk of its holder, which is 
generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘ number.* It is this type 
of village to which the widl-kuown description 
in Sir II. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarcihy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them.** 

Village Autonomy. — The Indian villages 
formerly i^sossed a large degrt'C of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local represcntativ'B did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
rcgard<‘d the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as n'sponsiblc for the payment of 
the Government revcaiiies, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared oairig to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present rovenub 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
inunieatlons, the growth of individualism, and 
the ojn'ration of thi'individualmyatwiffri system, 
which IS extending even in the north of India. 
Ncv(Tth(‘less, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the h(‘adman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda In favour of reviving the 
village CO line li- tribunal, or Punchayet and the 
Deci'ntralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following sF^cial recommendations: — 

While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that It is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayets in those 
villages in which cireurastances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural Intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Sueh a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and dlseretlon, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages ; 
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and there Isa considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of S3rmpathctic officers.*' 

This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for prest'nt purposes It 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
is too early to say what life they have. 'I’he 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Puuchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and ciiminal 
cases. Other Governments arc taking steps 
in the same direction. 

Municipalities. — The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Royal Charters and later undei 
statute, from comparatively early times, Imt 
outside of them there was praf'tleally no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Art 
passed In that year for Bengal, which was prac* 
tieally Inopi'rative, was followed In 18.50 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni* 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
In their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking farther steps to bring local 
Interest and supervision to be^r on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical, chanty, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, ext-mded to the elective piiucijde, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord Ripon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government ' 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence ana 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continue to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

The Present Position — ^I'hcre arc some 781 
municipalities in British India, with something 
over 21 million people resident within their 


' limits. Of these municipalities, roughly 710 have 
! a population of less than 50,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 60,000 and over. 
As compared with the total population of parti- 
I cnlar provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 per cent., and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent. In other 
provinces it vanes from 4 to 9 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the municipalities, considerably more than 
half ot the total members are elected and there 
is a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
B\-oflicio members are onlv 7 per cent, 
and nominated 25 per cent. Elected members 
are almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
all municipalities together, the non-officials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one The functions of municipalities arc classed 
under the beads of Public Batety, Health, 
Coiivemeiicc and Instnicfion For the dis- 
chaige of these responsibilities, there is a muiiici*- 
pal income of Ra. 14’03 crores derived princi- 
pally trom taxation, just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions tioin provincial revenues and iniscellaneons 
sources. Generally speaking, the ineoine of 
inumeipalitiesis small, the four cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid- 
ing over 40 per cent, of the total. The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of “Conservancy ’’and “Public Works'* 
which amount, to 14 per cent, and 13 per cent, 
respectively, “Water-supply” comes to 13 per 
cent, “Drainage” to 4 per cent, and 
“Education” to over 11 per cent. In 
sonic localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in cxeess of the avoragi'. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, th(‘ exjienditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 pi*r ciMit. of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Bcrar 
it IS over 17 per cent. 

District Boards. — The duties and fimctions 
as-iigiied to tile municipalities in urban areas are 
in rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
sav(‘ in the province of Assam, there is a board 
.subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; whilein Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 
Throughout India at large there are some 207 
district boards with 584 sub-district boards 
besides 455 Union Panchayats In Madras. 
'I’his inacbiiu'r> has jiinsdicl.ion over a popula- 
tion which was over 221 millions in 1930*81. 
Leaving aside the Union Committees and 
Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
the Boards numbered over 16,000 in 
1930-31, of whom 73 per cent, w'erc elected. 
As in the case of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the officia’ members. The 
Boards arc practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 96 per cent of the whole member- 
ship. Only 11 per cent, of the total members 
of all boards are officials of any kind. The 
total income of the Boards in 1980-31 amount- 
ed to Rs 16 67 crores, tlie average income of 
each board being Rs. 2,00,000. The most 
important item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
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Income varying from 25 per cent, in Bombay 
and In the N. W. F, Province to 68 per cent, 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come 
remarkably to the front within the last three 
years and civil works such as roads and bridges. 
Medical relief is also sharing with education 
though in a less degree the lion’s share of the 
available revenue. 

Improvemeot Trust* — A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the groat cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta tlie Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts have 
been constituted in Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress. 

Froviiicial Progrets. — ^There was passed in 
Bengal In 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000. In 1930-31 
the number of Union Boards rose to 4,510. 
There are also 12 Union Committees Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing tlieir 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 145 out of 155 municipalities had a 
two-tliirds elected majority of councillors in the 

ear 1930-31 ; and a distinct step forward has 

eon projected by the administration in the direc- 
tion of liberalizing tlie constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
oificial president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-offlclals have also been appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. In 
Afodros also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district boards in 
the Presidency in 1931 was 25 with 1,005 
members. The number of sub-district boards 
was ISO. The total number of Municipal 
Councils during the year 1980-31 continued to 
be 81 and the proportion of Indian to European 
and Anglo-Indian members further increased. 
In 1930-81 there were 64 municipal councils, 
consisting entirely of Indian members, as 
against 61 in the previous year. The average 
imposition of taxation per head of population 
is still very low, being only about Bs. 2-8. 


In the Unaed Provinces the new District 
Boards, which consist of non-offloial membeni 
only with elected non-offlclal Chairman, were 
plunged straight-way into financial diffi- 
culties. In some cases the necessity for retrench- 
ment was immediate, resulting in the curtail- 
ment of medical relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additional taxation 
has so far not been generally imposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obminlng the 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change 
for the better. The new municipalities have 
shown a great interest in all forms of civic activity 
but they are still hampered in their work by poli- 
tical and communal obsessions. They are reluc- 
tant to impose new taxation but a consider- 
able programme of expenditure lies before 
thorn. 

In the Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show'improvement, the general attitude 
of the members in regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future. 
Generally speaking the finances are in a more 
satisfactory position than was the case in 
previous years. Expenditure on water-supply 
schemes is steadily increasing 

In the Central Provinces^ the year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies have been an incentive to the 
development of local self-government, leading 
to an increased sense of public duty and respon- 
sibility. Another very important measure 
regulating municipalities was passed into law in 
1922 Its chief features are the extension of 
tlie Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. 

In the North-West Frontier Province^ the 
institution of local self-government is some- 
what of a foreign growth. Certain of the munici- 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
of their responsibllitioB, and meetings are report- 
ed to be Inirequcnt, but the attendance of non- 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take a very great interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibility is 
imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac- 
tory. Communal feeling shows itself in certain 
localities ; but is in many instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual mem- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and in the 
smooth working of the Committees. An 
important extension of the elective principle 
lias recently been made and it is hoped that 
this IS proving a success. 
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Local Government Statistics. 

Municipalities. — With this general introduction vre can now turn to the statistical results of the working of Local Self-Government. 
The following table gives information as to the constitution of municipal committees, taxation, <tc., in the chief provinces in 1930-31 : 
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The Galentta Improvement Trait wai insti* 
tuted by Ooveromeot tn January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision lor the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
latioD or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buil^ngi and re-bousing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution ol 
improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
wa*) to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
In a medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
649,995 in 1891, and Increased to 801,251, or 
by 25 per cent., by 1901. The corresponding 
figure according to the 1921 Census was 903,608 
and this had increased by 1981 to 1,196,784. 

The problem of expansion was difiicalt, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only In 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legl^tuie and the Trust instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for a large expendi- 
ture on impcovemeot schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end. It also provided for ttie appoint- 
ment of a wholetime chairman of the Board 
of Trustees and the membership of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at Slit March 1981 Mr. J. A. L. 
Swan, 0.8.1., O.I.E., I.O.S., Chairman*, Mr.Muk- 
heijea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Otiicer, 
Calcutta Corporation («r-oiMo); l£r. 8. C. Ghosh, 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7(1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 ; Mr. Prabhudayal Hlmatsinghka. 
eleeted by the elected CounciUors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (6) of the 
Caleutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. Charu 
Chandra Biswas, ojji., elected by Councillon 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (e) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
^ the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. W. H. 
Thompson, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce ; sir Mari Sanaar Paul, Kt., elected 
by the Bengal National i^'hamber of Commerce ; 
Mr. Unsud Dowla, Sir Badndaa Goenka, 
Kt., o.l.a., Eai Bahadur Dr. Haxidhan Putt, 

12 


Mr. A. J. Thompson, a.b*x*b.a., appointed by 
the Local Government. 

During the 22 years that It has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly 
or entirety carried through many improvement 
sche.ues for opening up congest^ areas, ia>ing 
out or widening streets and providing open 
spaces. 


In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
busteea have been done away witb and several 
roads of an iranroved type laid out, the most 
important of which Is the Ohlttaranjao Avenue, 
luu ft. wide, which at present extendi from 
Boadon Street to Chowringhee, Shambaiar. It 
IS Intended ultimately to extend It up to the 
Ohitpur Bridge. But at present there is 
no dinct connexion between Chltpur 
Bridge and the Barrackpore Trunk Boad. as 
Locl^ate Boad has been severed by the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway. In these 
circumstances the Board considered that traflBlo 
would be better served by postponing the 
extension to Chitpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to Shambaaar which is the terminus 
of the Barrackpore Trunk Road and of the 
Dum-Dum-Jessore Road. A scheme known as 
Scheme No. XXXVII has been sanctioned by 
Government under Section 48 of the Calcutta 
improvement Act which provides inter alia for 
the extension of Cblttaranjan Avenue up to 
Raja Rajballab Street and for the construction 
of a new 84 teet new road conuectlug it with 
Cornwallis Street. The Section of Chittaranjan 
Avenue near the Chowringhee end is well placed 
for commerce and trade and is likely before long 
to gain Increased Importance by being linked up 
with Dalbousie Square on the West by means 
of a new road 84 feet wide which the Trust 
propose to construct between Mission Row 
and Mangoe Lane. A further extension of this 
road trom Cbittaranjau Avenue to Wellington 
Street on the east was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment after the close of the year. 

In the north of the Citv, two large and 
thirteen small parks have bMn constructed 
in ditferent quarters. Of the two large 
parks one is named Deshabandhu Park and 
the other Cossipore-Chitpore open space 
measuring 58 bli^as and 166 bigbas respectively. 
The Cossipore-Gbitpore Park has a small 
artifloiai lake and the layout of the area sur- 
rounding the lake has been completed^ Four 
football grounds have been provided for sehools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Some teonis 
courts are also being made. The Deshabandou 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
thla highly congested area. The approaches 
to the city nave aiso been adequately widened. 


Some progress has also been made witb that 
Igtily eongested area to the west ol the City 
y opening up new roads and widening the 
dating ones. This Scheme is known as 
iaydapati. Scheme No. XXVXZ. 
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The new 84 ft. road connecting Chittaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Koad sligiitly to the north 
of Jaganoath Ghat has been completed so that 
there Is now a continuous main traliic route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Rood on tiie west to Upper Circular Road 
on the east. The widening of Manlktaia Road 
between Upper Circular Rood and Manlktaia 
Bridge wtiicti has been completed forms a further 
extension of this main roadway which will 
eventualiy continue at a width of 100 ft. to the 
extreme eastern limit of Manlktaia. Another 
important scheme which is now complete is the 
new GO ft. road between Darpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriaghat Street which, with its 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a now main east-and-west diagonal 
road through Ahiritollah. 

The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers the 
Board of Trustees In certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a now or widened street Instead of acquiring the 
properties has made it financially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
Bara Bazaar. The Kalakar Street scheme in 
Bara Bazaar which forms the southern section 
of the aforesaid road is one of the scliemes to 
which the new Act is to be applied It has l)ccn 
published under Section 43 of the Calcutta 
improvement Act, and sjmctlonod l>v Govern 
incut. Another scheme uiucli has icudved the 
sanction of Govermneut and to which the 
new Act is to be applied is the widening 
of a short length of Darmaliatta Street and it 
will be Interesting to see how the methods 
of assessment provided for In the Act will work 
out In practice. 

The Suburban Areas to the south and south* 
ea'jt of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. Several oi)en spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 crores c.lt. of earth 
have been nlled up. liussa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 it. for a length ot one mile and 
lOU ft. for a length of another mile. It now 

? :ives a most pleasant drive from Chownnghee 
o Tollygunge. To improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artiflcial lake oi 
167 bigiias with adequate grounds has been 
completed. 

Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road is being constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake 
The road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electricity and is 
much frequented hi the evenings. Sites for 
club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
allotted to several clubs. Excavation lias been 
continued in a new section of the lake which la 
to be attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge. The Calcutta Tramways Co., 


Ltd., have bow extended tram tracks from 
Russa Road along New Sewer Road to Bally* 
gunge Station. 

The Board of Trustees have framed a scheme 
for the extension southwards of Lansdowne 
Road which has received Government sanction ; 
acquisition of land was completed and all the 
new and widened roads ha^/o been completed 
and opened to trailic ; surplus lands are now 
ready for sale ; the Board in pursuance 
of its policy of carrying out schemes 

ID the centre of the town and in the 

suburbs simultaneously, so as to have an 
adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residential buildings to meet the needs of those 
displaced from overcrowded areas in the centre 
of the town has also framed a scheme 

known as Scheme No. XXXlIl for the Improve- 
ment of another section of the undeveloped area 
between Russa Road and the lAke District. 
This too has received sanction of Government 
and land acquisition has made good pi ogress 
and engineering works have been taken 

in hand. 

To the east of the city, several new roads 
have been constructed in Scheme No. VIIIO 
(New Ballygunge Road — Park Circus to Old 
Ballygunge Road). They are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them are surfaced 
with asphalt. Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the roads with electricity. The 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Road, between Park Circus and Middle Road, 
Entally, is a pressing need, but the work can only 
proceed slowly In small sections. The Trust 
in the execution of this scheme cannot Ignore 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further cast, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings proceeds. The 
utilisation of highly-improved lands for bustee 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
the essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes. 

The linking up of Amherst Street with Loudon 
Street by a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
m two small hCetions, The Trust has construct- 
ed a large park near Park Circus Scheme 
No. VIll, known as Eastern Park, measuring 
65 bighas, with a large playing field for 
football and tennis. The Gorachand Road 
Scheme provides for the completion of the 
northern portion of this park and the com- 
mcDCemcut of a wide avenue running parallel 
to Lower Circular Road through the outer 
fringe of Entaily. As the scheme involved the 
demolition of a large number of bustees, in- 
vestigations were made to ascertain the 
best means of reducing the displaced bustee 
population as a result of which a Rehousing 
Scheme at Christopher Road which will cost the 
Trust Rs. 2,70,000 for land acquisition and 
Rs. 1,97,000 for engineering works has been 
framed and lias received the sanction of 
Government. Acquisition of land was completed 
and the raising ul land is in hand. 

The public squares vested in the Calcntta 
Corporation in 19LL had a total area of about 
96 acres. In 1912, Mr. Bompas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, viz., about 9 per cent, of its public open 
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spaces which measured about 1,250 acres (In- 
cluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
was almost on a par at that time with London 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York. 
Berlin and Birmingham. But about 1,000 
acres of Calcutta's 1,250 was accounted for In 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need. Up to date 
the Trust had added (Including the new Ukc 
at Dhakurla) — another 250 acres. 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes: — 

In the early stages three blocks of three 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the poorer classes. It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect baatxi of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
a.g., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Rs. 2,44,368 and are 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms 
at Rs. 6 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Rs. 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12'x 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. The total coUectlon 
of rent during the year 1983-34 including 
previous year arrear was Rs. 14,243. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites with a iettai>le area of 16 
biglias were acquired within the area of Ma 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. 

Karbala Tank Lana Ra-housmg Schema* — 

In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses wers built. The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings In Kerbala Tank Re-housing scheme 
had been sold by private sole shortly after the 
31st March 1927. 

Bow Street Re-housing Scheme- — Seven 
* blccks of buildings coniaining one-rooraed, two* 
rocmed and three-roomed suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 


has proved a striking success. There are 132 
suites for letting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1933*34, amounted 
to Rs. 3:, 666. 

Paikpara Re-houtSng Scheme. — This scheme 
has an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 06 build- 
ing sites A new re-honsmg scheme has been 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated, at 
Christopher Road for the bustee population to 
bo displaced by the execution of scheme No. 
XXXV (Eastern Park to Gorachand Road). A 
special feature of the new sclieme is that the 
land is to be developed as a model bustee for 
displaced bustee dwellers. Special facilities 
are offered to dishoused persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for reinstate- 
ment purposes. 

Bridges — Some progress has been made fn 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed In by canals and railway lines 
inadequately bridged, by modern and ii]>-to-date 
bridges to suit the growing traffic requirements. 
The opportunity is being taken of widening the 
Maniktala, Narikeldnnga and Beliaghata Bridge 
approaches on both sides — on tlie wpst(in the case 
of Maniktala and Narkcidanga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Road. The new bridges of the 
city will in tlieir traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Beilagiiata and at 
Sharobazai have roadways of 87 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width. The Cititpore 
Bridge reconstruction of which has been com- 
pleted has been redesigned as a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating foiur 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic. 
The Alipore Bridge, the reconstruction of which 
has been completed, has a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the ToIIygunge and Hastings Bridges 
which need re-building The Chelsea, Hammer- 
smith and Waterloo Bridges have all-over widths 
of 45, 39 and 42 feet, respectively, tlie roadwaya 
being 29, 27 and 28 feet, that is 3 traffic widths. 
Even London Bridge with an all-over width of 
65 feet has only a 37-foot roadway (4 traffic 
widths) and Westminster Bridge which is 84 
feet in width spares only 54 feet (t.e., 6 traffic 
I widths, like the 60 feet of Kldderpore Bridges 
' for wheeled traffic. 

Financial.— Capital charges during the year 
1933-34 amounted to Rs. 61.34 lakhs which 
i Included Rs. 50 'iO lakhs spent on land acqtiisi- 
I tion and Rs. 8.97 lakhs on engineering works. 
I The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
j Works up to the end of the year 1933-34 was 
Rs 14,20,69,000. To meet this large expendl- 
I turc, the Trust has borrowed Rs. 2,48,50,000 ; 
, other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
land and buildings) have yielded Rs. 7,05.20,000 
I and the revenue fund from Its annual surplus 
i (after providing for the service of loans) has 
contributed Rs. 4.67 crores to Capital Works. 
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The administration of the affairs of the 
larger pons (OanmUa. Bombay^ Madras, Ratoeht, 
Rangoon and Chittagong) is vested by law in 
bodies specially constituted tor the purpose. 
They liave wide powers, but their proceedings 


are subject In a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
At all the ports tbe Knrr>peao members con* 
srltutetbe maiorliy and the Board tor Bangocn 
consists mainly of European members. 


Figures for 1082*83 relating to income, ezpenditare and capital debt of the six principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden is excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following table : — 


— 

Ineome. 

Expenditure. 

Capital Debt. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Calcutta 

2,46.36,681 

2,58,65,301 

24,81,38,001 

Bombay 

2,49,70,859 

2,65,62,641 

21,72,50,604 

Madras 

29,86,394 

82,12,610 

1,59,18,050 

Karachi 

62,48,147 

62,77,454 

4,28,69,000 

Bangoon 

68,82,555 

70,76,097 

6,66,10.925 

Chittagong •• 

0,60,425 

1 6,94,822 

• 26,98,827 


• Includes tbe first Instalment of Bs. 15 lakhs, the second Instalment of Bs. 5 lakhs, the 
third instalment of Bs. 2 lakhs, and the fourth instalment of Bs. 3 lakhs, of a loan of Bs. 60 lak^ 
from Government. 


CALCUTTA, 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as foUows : — 

Mr. T. H. Eldorton, Chairman, 

Mr. W. A, Burns, Deputy Chairman and 
Traffic Manager. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce,--- 
Mr. G. B. Campbell ; Mr. A. L. B, Tucker ; 
Mr. M. A. Hughes; Mr. K. J. Nicolson; 
Mr. 8. D. Gladstone; Mr. J. Beid Kay. 

Rlecled by the CaleuUa Trades* Association , — 
Mr. 0. H. Pratt. 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, — ^Bai Bahadur A. C. Banerjee, 
O.I.B. ; Mr. Kalinin Banjan Sarkar. 

Elected by the Indian Chamber of Comment , — 
iSx. D. P. Ehaitan. 

Elected by the Muslim Chamber of Commerce , — 
Hr. S^slm A. Mohammad. 


Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta, — Mr. Bajendra Karayan Banerjee. 

Nominated by Oovemment. — Captain L. W. 
B. T. Turbett, O.B.K., r.I.n. ; Mr. A. V. 
Venables, M.o., v.p., m.i.o.e., (Ind.); 

Bai Bahadur B. B. Singh; Mr. V. E. D. 
Jarrad ; Mr. W. J. Ward. 

The principal officers of the Trust are 
Secretary.— Mx. C. W. T. Hook. 

Traffic Manager,— M i, W. A. Bums. 

Chief Accountant.— Mx. J. Dand, O.A. 

Chief Engineer,— Ml. J. B. Bowley, A.K.O., * 
H. Inst. O.E. 

Deputy Conservator, — Commander C. V. L. 
NorcoA, O.B.E., R.N. 

Medical Officer, — ^Lt.-Col. F. J. Anderson, 
M.O., V.B.O.8., I.M.8. 

Consulting Engineer and London Agent,— 
Mr. J. Angus, M. inst. o.b. 
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The traffic figuree and the income of the Trust fox the last fifteen years are as follows 


Tear. 

Docks. 

Jetties. 

Stream. 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port. 

Income. 

General 

Exports 

Coal 

Exports 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 


Tons. 

J Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Rs. 

1914-16 

920,669 

2,633,805 

700,133 

917,978 



8,714,844 

1,44,60,349 

1916-16 

1,064,985 

1,610,645 

570,997 

788,431 



2,967,798 

1,69,86,466 

1916-17 

1,185,159 

1,994,528 

444,210 

686,010 



2,804,680 

1,67,28,482 

1917-18 

995,112 

1,014,998 

363,383 

633,693 



2,094,011 

1,68,89,175 

1918-19 

1,097,562 

1,333,285 

482,403 

674,833 



2,292,462 

1,90,68,613 

1919-20 

1,146,479 

2,264,976 

653,066 

713,746 



2,941,846 

2,23,66,614 

1920-21 

1,133,719 

3,046,400 

413,367 

685,080 



4,017,614 

2,66,08,032 

1921-22 

974,783 

1,687,222 

697,361 

622,411 



8,446,021 

2,19,17,042 

1922-28 

1,414,166 

1,174,041 

304,109 

680,053 



8,336,722 

2,64,76,622 

1928-24 

1,722,806 

1,825,801 

221,035 

761,920 



8,621,248 

2,60,80.027 

1924-26 

1,779,054 

1,495,916 

290,412 

874,714 



8,845.788 

2,78,28,364 

1926-26 

1,494,442 

1,796,409 

362,714 

951,442 

2,281,687 

1,601,941 

3,887,692 

8,21,27,748 

1926-27 

1,465,864 

2,476.794 

466,677 

963,297 

2,344,800 

1,618,886 

4,177,118 

8,12,02,188 

1927-28 

1,837,87 

2,817,448 

480,367 

1,007,917 

2,689, 1P6 

1,600,728 

4,638,669 

8,88,82,124 

1928-29 

1,750,969 

2,644,268 

1,164,631 

1,049,668 

2,624,201 

1,706,669 

4,818,881 

8,41,82,729 

1929-80 

1,986,042 

8,016,186 

858,452 

829,902 

2,689,658 

1,646,982 

4,986,999 

8.43,98,110 

1930-31 

1,440,871 

2,389,393 

646,844 

653,317 

2,146,837 

1,662,602 

4,881,953 

2,83,78,490 

1931-32 

1,251,060 

2,695,912 

586,902 

380,324 

1,748,950 

1,365,076 

4,180,742 

2,67,01,863 

1932-33 

1,123,420 

2,559,136 

362,023 

469.513 

1,665,432 

1,332,672 

3,828,983 

2,46,36,681 

1933-84 

1,412,386 

2,191,623 

463,367 

446.788 

1,768,567 

1,307931 

3,870,343 

2,88,29,623 


BOMBAY. 


Board of Tilustees of the Poet of 
Bombay.*— Mr. G. Wiles, o.s.i., ci.e, i.o.s., 
(Chairman). Nominated by Government. — Rear- 
Admiral A. E. F. Bedford, O.B., r.n. ; Mr. Syed 
Munawar ; Mr. C. W. E. Arbuthnot, c.i.E. ; 
Major-General H. Needham, o.B , c.M.o , D.s.o.; 
Mr. I. H. Taunton, i.o.s. ; Sir Maurice Brayshay, 
Kt.; Mr. L. Wilson. Elected by theBombay Chamber 
of Commerce. — Mr. W. G. Lely ; Mr. G. H. 
Cooke ; Mr. J. J. Flockhart ; Mr. F. H. French ; 
Mr. R. C. Lowndes. Elected by the Indian 
Merchante* Chamber, — Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt,, c.i.E., m.b.e. ; Mr. Lakhmldas 
Rowjee Tairsee ; Mr. Gordhandas Goculdas 
Morarji ; Mr. A. D. Shroff ; Mr. M. C. Mattanl. 
Elected by the Municipal Corporation, — ^Mr, 
Meyer Nissim ; Mr. Hoosenally M. Rahimtoola. 
Eleeled by the MUloumcre* Aetoeiation, — ^Mr. A. 
Qoddis, 


The following are the principal officers 
of the Trust : — 

Secretary, N. M. Morris, DeptUy Secretary, 
A. 8. Bakre, m.a., Bar-at-Law. 

AoooDHTs Department. 

Chief AecU., J. F. Pereira, B.A ; Deputy Acett., 
C. F. Lvnn, M.A , A s.A A.: Sr, AeetL, Aeett., 
W.£. McDonnell; Aeett. Aeette., H. W. Scott., 
A. N Moos; Junior Aeett. Accttc., 0. Hyde, 
R. Cour-Palais, A. R. Javeri ; Caehier, V. D. 
Jog; Ry, Audit Inepeetore, M. J. Murzello, 
J. P. D’Souza; Supdt, Eetabliehment Branch, 
H. N. Baria. 

EKonTEEBivo Department. 

Chief Engineer, G. £. Benneit, M.80., M.Inst, 
O.E., M.i. Mecb E. ; Deputy Chief Engineer, A. 
Hale- White, M;A.,M.inBt O.E. Bxeeuiite Engineere, 
G. B. Terrey, A.K.I.O.B., J. A. Rotfe ; Seniar 
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Aiitt. Bnginms, P. E. Vazifdar, L.O.B., 
F. M. Surveyor, B.8o. (Glae.), A.M.I.O.B., E. 

L. Everett, H. N. Barla, L.O.B.; 

CA<e/ Drafiaman, L. B. Andrew, B.l. struct. 
B. ; Paraonai Aaat, to th§ Chief Engineer, T. B. 
Hawklne ; Mechanical SuperinlendfWt, B. B. Me 
Gregor, a.h.lm.b.; Aaatt. Mechanical Superin^ 
Undenta, B. C. Sharpe, a.m.i.m b., S. J. Watt, 

B. V. Eohli, B.sc , and A. C. Strelley. 

M. I. Her. B.» A.M.I.M. E , A.M.i.L.F Chief Fore- 
man, h. Shaw. 

Docks Dbpabtmbvt. 

Manager, 0. N. Rich, B.A.; Deputy Mana- 
gera, F. A. Borleeow, W. G. H. Templeton 
and F. Seymour Willlame, ‘ d.S.0 ; Deputy 
Manager iOf/lee), P. A. Davies ; Aaatt. Mana- 
gera, Ut and 2nd Grade, B. C. Jolley, A Mattos, 
L. E. Walsh, F. J. Warder, E. J. Kail.D. L. 
Lynn, C. O. A. Martlnes, P. B. Fenner, 
Nanabboy Framjl, Ardeehir Maneckji and 
A. R Jaywjint; Caah Superviaor, T. D'Silva; 
Cathier, Robert FeruaLdes. 

Railway Depabtmbnt. 

Manager, D. G M. Hearns M. Inst , T , 
Deputy Managera, A. F. Watts and H. A. 
Gaydon; Aaaii Manager, S. G. K. Shaw, P. M. 
Boyce and M. E. A. Eizilbash ; Aaatt Traffic 
Supdt., W. H. Brady ; Office Supdt., Subrahmauya 
Raghunathan. 

POBT DEPAKTMENT. 

Deputy Conaervator, Captain A G Kinch, 
D.S.O., B.I.H. (Retd.) ; Dock Maatera, Alexandra 
Dock, J. L. Williams and C. B M. Thomas; 
Dock Maatera, Pnnea^s A Victoria Dock, C. T 
Willson and G. Fngland ; Port Department, 
Jnapector and Supdt. of Police, Harbour Patrol, 
W. P. Bigg; Office Supdt., Moses Samuel. 

Pilot Establishmbbt. 

Harbour Master, E. G. Worthington ; Master 
Pilots, J, S. Ricliolson and R. 0. Vint. 

Pilots, A. M. Thomson, H. W. L. T. Davies, 
H. H. Church, W. B. Brown, W. L. Friend, 
R. H. Frledlander, W. Sutherland, H. Llovd 
Jones, J. Cook, G. E. Firth, H. T Elliott, 
T. B. G. Wardland, J. S. Haw’krs and C. J. R. 
Williams. 

Land and Bundebs Depabtment. 

Manager, F. H. Taylor, P.8.I., m.k.8.1. ; 

Deputy Manager, B. C. Durant ; Personal Aaatt., 
R. G, Deshmukh, B.A., LI..B.; Office Supdt., 
D. A, Pareira ; Aaatt. Manageis W. H. 
Cummings, C, P. Watson andW. O’Brien ; Chiejf 
Inspector, G. C. Battenberg. 

Stobes Depabtment. 

Controller of Stores, H. E. Leei ; Ut Aaaiatant, 
W. J. Wllaon ; 2nd AsHatant, B. F. Davidson ; 
Statistical Supdt,, H. L. Barrett. 


Medical Depabtment, 

Administraiiie Medical Officer, Dr. F. D. 
Bane, M.B., M.B. 0.8 ; Medical Officers, (North 
Diatrfct'), Dr. A. D. Karkhanawalla, M.B.B.B. 
Superintendent, Anlop Village, Dr. M. Vljayakar, 
L.M. & s. 


The revenue of the Trust in 1033-34 amounted 
to Rs 2,45,30,698 and the expenditure to 
Ba. 2,45,34,226. The result of the year's working 
was a deficit of Rs. 80,870 under General 
Account which has been met from the 
Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplus of 
Rs. 92,351 under Pilotage Account, which 
has been transferred to the Vessels Replacement 
Fund The balance of the Revenue Reserve 
Fund at the close of the year amounted 
to Rs. 55,30,386. The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Rs. 85,800. 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of 
the year amounted to Rs 20,45.17,753, repay- 
ment of which is provided for by annual sinking 
fund contributions from revenue ; the accum- 
ulation of the sinking fund as at 31st March 
1034 was Rs 471 45 lakhs., in addition to this 
apart from property appreciation, the Reserve 
and other funds total Rs. 88*34 lakhs. 


The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last ofiicial year aggregated Rs. 178 crores 
in value. 


The number of steam and square-rigged 
vessels wiiich during recent years have entered 
the docks or been berthed at the harbour 
walls and paid dues, excluding those which 
have unloaded and loaded in the stream 


Year. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

nett. 

1911 to 1916 (average) 

1,668 

3,437,354 

1916 to 1921 

2,086 

4,758,888 

1921 to 1926 

1,962 

4,574,817 

1926 to 1931 .. 

1,954 

4,749,670 

1931-32 

r,866 

4,588,577 

1932-33 

1,836 

4,691,183 

1933-34 

1,918 

6,099,247 


The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1033-34 by 149 vessels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 564,468 an excess of 67,483 tons 
over the previous year. 
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KARACHI. 


Textstebs. 

Chairman . — Colonel D. S. Johnston, o i b* 

(Vice-Chairman — Lala Jagannath Kalaram 
Bandon, B sc., elected by the Board), 
elected by the Karachi Indian Merchants’ 
Association. 

Appointed by Government. 

Collector of Customs — Buckney, B A. 

A. K. Homan (Divisional Superintendent, 
North Western Railway). 

Major J. C Gain, MC (DAA,<feQMG,j 
Sind Independent Brigade Area). 

Mir Ayub Khan, Bar-at-Law. 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber op 
Commerce. 

W. D. Young, (Couper & Young). 

J. W. Anderson, (Grahams Trading Co , 
Forbes (India), Ltd. 

G. H. Kaschen, (Forbes, Forbes Campbell & 
Co , Ltd ) , H. S Bigg- Wither, o b E , 
(Burmah-Shell Oil Storage & Distributing 
Co of India, Ltd.) 

Elected by the Karachi Indian Merchants’ 
Association 

Chellaram Shewram, (Shewram Rewachand) 
Elected by the Buyers A Shippers’ Chamber 

Isherdas N. Mallik, (R B Jesharam Thakur- 
das)', Mohamedali A K Alavi, (Yusafali 
Alibhoy Karim ji and Co). 

Elected by the Karachi Municipal 
Corporation. 

Tikamdas Wadhumal, m.a. (Oxon), Bar-at- 
Law. 


Principal Officers of the Port Trust: — 
Chuf Engineer. — W. P. Shepherd-Barron, 
M c.M , Inst. O.E. 

Deputy Chief Engineer. — ^H. A. L. French, 
M inst , O.E. 

Chief Accountant. — B. A. Inglet, B A., c.A. 
Traffic Manager. — ^A, A. L. Flynn, V.D., 
0 M Z S. 

Deputy Conservator. — J. A. Scarr, M B e. 
Chu) Storekeeper. — R. A Donde. 

Secietary — L. J. Mascarenhas. 

Revenue Receipts and Expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1933-34. 
Revenue Receipts Rs. 01,94,000 Special 
Receipts Rs 63,000. Revenue Expenaiture 
65,71,000 Deficit Rs. 3,14,000. Reserve 
Fund Rs. 59,32,000. 

SHIPPING. 

Number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1933-34 exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 3,119 with a 
tonnage of 2,378,403 as agiainst 3,234 with a 
tonnage of 2,268,2:^6 m 1932-33 878 steamers 

of all kinds entered the Port with a 
tonnage of 2,257,280 against 841 and 2,134,689 
respectively in the previous year Of the 878 
steamers 683 were of BrPish Nation ility. 

The Imports during the year totalled 724,000 
tons against 745,000 tons in the previous year. 
The shipments were 893,000 tons in 1933-34 
against 91 x, 000 m 1932-33. 

The total volume of imports and exports 
was 1,617,000 tons against 1,659,000 tons 
in the previous year. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras : — 

Officials, — G. G. Armstrong, o.b.e., m.c., 
y.D., M. inst. T., (Chairman and Traffic 
Manager), G, N. Bower, b.a., 
(Collector of Customs), Commander C. R. 
Bluett, E.I.N. (Presidency Port Officer). 

Non-Officials — (1) Nominated by Government 
H. N. Colam; Sir Percy Rotbera, Kt., 
O.B.E., M.lnst. O.E., I.M.I.B. 

Representing Chamber of Commerce, Madras — 
W. N. Browning, G. A. Baiubndge, 
G. H Hodgson, F Birley, m L.c. 

Rewesenting Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras, — M. R. Ry. M. Ct. M. 
Chidambaram Chettiyar Avergal , M. R. 
Ry. G Janakiram Chetty Garu. 

Representing Madras Trades Association , — 
8. W. Edwards, E A Heath, 

Rewesenting Southern India Skin Hide 
Merchants’ Association , — Yakub Hasan Sait. 

Representing Madrae Piece-Goods Merchants’ 
4 /^sociatwn , — Abdus Subhan Sahib, b.a. 

Principal Officers are : — Port Engineer — 

G, P. Alexander, a.m. i.c E. 

Deputy Coservator of the PoH of Madras — 
Lt -Commander A. D. Berrington, k.n.r , 
(Retd.) 

Deputy Traffic Manager,-^, G Lord, (On 
leave preparatory to retirement.) 

Chief Accountant,’^M, R. Ry. G. Venkataraya 
Pal Avergal, M.A. 

Mechanical and Eleetrieal Engineer, — Major 
B. G . Bowers, m.o., M.I.B.E., A.l.B.0. 


Assistant Mechanical Engineer, — S. W. 

Wliite, M.I. Mar. E., A.M.N.I.A. 

Isf Engineer and Dreadging Master — F. G. 
Cooper. 

Assistant Engineers. — M R Ry. V. Dayananda 
Kamath Avergal, b.a., B.e., M. R. Ry. S. 
Nagabushanam Aiyer Avergal, B.A., M.E., 
A.I.E.E. 

Assistant Engineer (Electrical.) — M. R. Ry. K. 
Subramania Aiyar Avergal, M.E., A.I.B.E. 

Harbour Master — A. Mackenzie. 

Assistant Harbour Masters — Mr. S. Prytherch, 
Mr. L. T. Lewis, Mr. L. J. Whitlock. 

Assistant Traffic Manager, — M R. Ry. M. S. 
Venkataraman Avergal, B.A., L. A. 
Abraham, b.a., f.c.i. 

Deputy Chief Accountant. — M. R. Ry. R. 
Rangaswami Aiyar Avergal, b.a. 

Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering). — M. 
R. Ry. V. Mathuswami Ai>ar Avergal, b.a. 

Office Manager, — M R. Ry. G. M. Ganapathl 
Aiyar Avergal, 

The receipts of the Trust during 1933-34 
on Revenue Account from all sources were 
Rs. 30,65,074 as against Rs. 29,86,304 in 1082-83 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 30,00,595 as against Rs. 82,12,510 in 
1932-83. No contribution to Reserve funds 
wag made during 1933-34. 729 vessels with an 
aggregate net registered tonnage of 24,78,301 
tons called at the port during the year against 
last year’s figure of 604 vessels with a net 
registered tonnage of 23,33,140 tons. 
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The porsonnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Kangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members — 

Appointed by Government. — Sir John Cherry, 
M.L.O., (Chairman) ; T. Cormack, 

O. A., ; Captain H. W. B. Livesay, o.b.b., 
R.I.N., and A.o. Deas. 

Sx-Offiffio. — Messrs. H. 0. Reynolds, l.O.s., 
(Chairman, Rangoon Development Trust) ; 

P. W. Singleton (Collector of Customs) ; 
and B. M. Crosthwaite, v.d., (Agent, 
Burma Railways). 

Elected by the Burma Chamlber 0 / Commetce . — 
Messrs. M. L. Burnet ; C. G. Wodehouse, 
M.L.C., R. B. Howlson ; and K. B. Harper. 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association . — 
W. C. Penn. 

Elected by the Chinese ChcwiJber of Commerce . — 
K. E. Khwet. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce. — S. N. Haji and A. W. Adamjee. 

Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce — 
U. Theln Maung, B.A., (Vice- 

Chairman). 

Elected by the Corporation of Rangoon . — 
U. Thin Maung, M.t.o. 

Principal Officer are : — 

Secretary.’-C. Witcher. 


Chief Accountant. — S.A. Wetherfield, B.A., 
A.O.JL. 

Chief Engineer. — ^W. D. Betty, B,A., B.A.I., 
M. Inst. o.B. 

Deputy Conservator.-— TL. N. Gilbert. 

Traffic Manager. — E. J. B. Jeffery. 

Port Surveyor. — Commander C. M. L. Scott, 
R.N. (Retd). 

The income and expenditure on revenue 
account for the Port of Rangoon in 1033-84 
were : — Rs. 

Income .. .. 70,88,855 

Expenditure . . . . 72,12,288 

The capital debt of the port at the end of 
the year was Rs. 5,24,28,667. The balance 
(including investments at cost) at the credit 
of the different sinking funds on Slst March 
1931, was Rs. 2,21,82,468-7-3. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1933-34 was 5,066,333 tons of which 
1,100,397 tons were imports, 3,943,952 tone 
exports and 21,984 tons transhipment. The 
totol number of vessels (excluding Government 
vessels) entering ttie port was 1,652 with a 
total net registered tonnage of 4,215,903 showing 
an increase in the number of vessels 
and of 115,734 tons in the net tonnage as 
compared with the previous year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong In Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave It the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam- Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Chitta- 
gong Is the natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal, Lat. 22* 21’N ; Long. 91* 
50’E, 1933 Pop. 53,156. 

TRADE 

Imports — Salt, mineral oil, machinery, tea 
estate stores, rice, coal and railway material. 

Exports — ^Wax, Jute, tea, hides, cotton, oapas, 
rice, paddy, eggs, poultry and livestock. 

Accommodation — ^Vessels of any size can 
proceed 9 miles up the Karnafuli to Chittagong 
at H.W.O.S. draught of 23 ft. to 26 ft. 

There are 5 berths for ocean-going vessels at 
the Assam-Bengal Railway Jetties, also two 
sets of fixed moorings. 

Jetties are 2,100 ft long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 85 cwts and 4 to lift 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and jetties 
are in direct rail communication with the Assam- 
Bengal Railway system, cargo in bulk being 
dealt with direct into wagons. Depth at Jetties 
about 32 feet. 


Provisions. — ^Presh provisions, good drinking 
water and coal obtainable. 

There are three river bars affecting navigation 
controlled by large suction dredger. 

Night pilotage is in force except during the 
S.W. monsoon. 

Charges.— Tort dues 4 annas 6 pies, per reg. 
ton. Hospital dues 2 pies per reg ton. Harbour 
Master’s fee Rs. 82. Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed berths Rs. 32, swinging berths Rs. 16. 
Berth alongside jetties Rs. 40, per day, night 
work and holidays extra. 

Pilotage not exceeding— Rs. a. Rs. a. 

10 ft. to 20 ft. from . . 67 8 to 304 4 

21ft 337 8 

22 ft 385 4 

23 ft 439 4 

24 ft 486 0 ^ 

25 ft 553 8 

26 ft 634 8 

Towage by Port Commissioners* Tug. 

Port Authority ; Port Commissioners, Chitta- 
gong. 

Officials.— Deputy Conservator, Lleut.- 
Commander, F. W. Angell, r.i.n. ; Port Engineer, 
F. J. Green, B.80., M.I.C.E., &c. ; Lloyds Agents, 
James Finlay dt Go. 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga- 
patam to supply an outlet for a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India, hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
mineral resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was first formulated by the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company. That the 
creation of such a port would have beneficial 
influence on this area was unquestioned, for it is 
pointed out that Vizagapatam, lying as it does 
in front of the only practicable gap in the barrier 
of the Eastern Ghats, is formed by nature to 
be the outlet of the Central Provinces, from 
which a considerable amount of trade has taken 
this route in the past, even with the imperfect 
communications, hitherto available. A necessary 
complement of the scheme was the construction 
of the proposed railway from Parvatipuram to 
Eaipur now completed which, with the existing 
coastline of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the pro- 
posed port, and obviate the long and expensive 
circuit by Calcutta. A hnk has also been supplied 
in the most direct route to Rangoon from Europe 
by way of Bombay, while, from an imperial 
point of view, the provision of a fortified 
port on the long and almost unprotected stretch 
of coast between Colombo and Calcutta is held 
to be a consideration of great importance. The 
lofty pr^ecting headland of the Dolphin's Nose 
would offer facilities for ^his purpose. 

The Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, sanctioned the construction of 
the new railway line from Raipur to Parvati- 
puram. The work is completed and the line 
opened to traffic. They also decided to 
develop the port of Yizagapatam under their 
direct control and the ^rt has accordingly 
been declared to be a major Port. 

The work is being carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under direct charge of an Engineer- 
in-Chief who comes under the administrative 
charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme, a post which is held 
ex-officio by the Agent of the B. N. Railway. 
An Advisory Committee consisting of the 
above mentioned officers and representatives 
of the Local Government, the Yizagapatam Port 
Administration and the commercial interests 
concerned, has also been constituted to advise 
in the development of the Harbour. 

The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in stages 
according to the demand of trade. The first 
stage has been completed sufficiently to enable 
the Harbour to be opened. Ships started using 
the Harbour in October 1933 and the official 
opening by His Excellency the Yiceroy took 
place on 19th December 1933. 

The present provision includes a 1,000 ft. 
diameter Turning Basin together with access 
to the three quay Berths and an Entrance Chan- i 


nel dredged out to afford a passage 300 ft. wide 
at the bottom. Yessels of 26 ft. draft and 
680 ft. length are admitted at present and deep- 
ening is in progri ss to allow vessels of 28'- 6'' 
maximum draft to enter in the near future. 

A quay wall comprising three 600 ft. Berths 
has been completed and equipped with 8-ton 
electric cranes. Storage accommodation aggre- 
gating 140,000 sq. ft. of covered area, in three 
single stoned sheds has been provided in the 
vicinity of the quay, equipped with full railway 
and road facilities. Two additional Sheds with 
lighter Berths are in course of construction 
for export cargo. Special facilities have been 
provided for the storage and shipment of man- 
ganese ore. In addition to the quays, four 
Mooring Berths have been Installed, around 
the Basin and additional facilities provided for 
dealing with lightered cargo. 

A large area of land has been reclaimed in 
the course of the dredging operations and it 
has been laid out in blocks served by broad 
roadways. Plots are available for office sites 
and for industrial concerns. Water supply 
and electric lighting have been arranged for. 

The floating equipment of the Harbom com- 
prises three tugs of 1,600, 600 and 460 H. P, 
respectively. 

A graving dock with an entrance 60 ft. 6 In. 
broad has been provided ; but though adapted 
for future extension and for use by vessels 
larger than the dredging craft which now use it 
length of ships is at present restricted to 300 feet. 

The port is at present capable of dealing with 
lifts of 15 tons. 

The sea entrance channel Is protected on the 
South side by the provision of a sand trap and 
protecting Breakwater. 

At present ships enter and leave the Harbour 
during day time only and pilotage is compulsory. 

The future administration of the Port is still 
under consideration by the Government of India. 
At present, the Agent of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway holds Administrative charge of the 
Port. He is represented at Yizagapatam by a 
Deputy Conservator, which office is held ex~ 
officio by the Engineer-ln-Chief. All matters 
m connection with port traffic and land are 
under the charge of the Traffic Manager. The 
Port Railways are being worked by the B. N. 
Railway Company. 

The principal officers are : — 

Adminittraiive Offieer. — Y. B. D. Jarrad. 

Engineer-in-Chief and Deputy Conservator^ 
O. B. Rattenbury, B. 80 ., lf.i.0.E., 

Traffic Manager, — B. G. LUley, B.A. 
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Education. 


Indian education is unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen tniis, it affords the 
spo'tacle of a growth which, while to one It 
alii appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of nilers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where It did not exist. The result Is that the ; 
structure has become top-heavv. The lower I 
classes are largely Illiterate, whue the middle 
classes who conetitute the bulk of the tntetii- 
g&ntsia are In point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which It has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects. 
Primary Education Acts have been passed in the 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses. On the 
other hand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities have grown apace ; and, espe- 
cially during the period of financial depression, 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions. A movement 
has therefore set in with the object of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to universities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
school system of education. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 
—In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company liad little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of Introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of tlie East 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning to 
revive and flourish under the protection of a sta- 
ble government, and to Interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the habits and customs of the people. 
Even the Act of 1813 which set apart a lakh 
of rupees for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences was interpreted as 
a scheme for the encouragement of Sanskrit and 
Arabic. In the following year the Court of Direc- 
tors Instructed the Governor-General to leave 
the Hindus '‘to the practice of usage, long estab- 
lished among them, of giving instruction in their 
own homes, and to encourage them in the exer- 
cise and cultivation of their talents by the sti- 
mulus of honorary marKS of distinction and in 
some coses by grants of pecuniary assistance." 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new Institution 


was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grow apace. Fifteen vears later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 
that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College, 
whose object was to teach ** the principles and 
practice of medical science in strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Europe.” Many 
pronounced the failure of the undertaking to 
be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead. 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the disscctlm of a human body. Prom that time 
onward Indians of the highest castes have devo- 
ted themselves with enthusiasm and with success 
to the study of medicine in all its branches. 

Another Impetus to the Introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitArian spirit, which 
liad been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, influenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshraan and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818: and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy In Indlr by his 
Insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College In 
Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been still 
earlier In the field; for as early as In 1787 a small 
group of missionary schoots were beina directed 
by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian College 
was opened in 1837. In Bombay, tne Wilson 
School (afterwards College) was founded in 
1834. 

Lord William lientinck's minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay's famous minute) marks 
of somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government than determined , 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected ; still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was establistied 
in 1835; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837; and in 
1844 Sir Henry Haidinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root In India; and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the instructional 
level of their co-religionists; and in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Maham* 
madan community is now notioeanle* 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood's despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable fea^re was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
eduent^on imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was disiarded. The new policy was boldly 
** to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not diller very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since t8.S6 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, knd instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 
'* Such a system as this, placed In all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education m 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people." 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
through the agency of its Collegeb to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions ; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced st ady. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
Instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
> . . .and gradually, but eertalnly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increase of wealth and commerce. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money. Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, In 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sights 
edness, evils crept in which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education charged with the administration of 
the high school and intermediate stages of 
education. 

The Reforms of 1002-4. 

In 1902, the Universltips Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
coUeges The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per cent, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder ; the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects* but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the CommissHn nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental probleme 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
systora could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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* High Schools inclade yernacular high schools also In some proyinoes. 

I Includes Intennediate and Second Grade Colleges of the new type. 

(a) Includes scholars in Unlyersity Departments and the Intennediate and second Grade Colleges (including Intennediate colleges of the 
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Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy. — The Indian 
UnlveiPitlPB Act of 1904 was followed by 
two Important resohitlons of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy— one In 
1904 and the other In 1913. The resolution 
of 1904 was comprehensive in character and 
reviewed the stote of education in all 
its departments. The following passage from 
it summarises the Intentions of Government - 
The progressive devolution of primary, 
secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the continuous with- 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Educational 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generally 
been acte d upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme importance of the princi- 
ple that in each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
In'stitutlons, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and In order to uphold a high 
standard of education. In withdrawing 
from direct management it is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions.” The 
comprehensive instructions contained in this 
resolution were followed In the next few 

{ rears by the assignment to the provinces of 
arge Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education. The 
resolution of 1913 advocated, inter aha, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teadiinij type ; it reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts of grants-in-aid ; and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades. It further discussed the desir- 
ability of Imparting manual instructions and 
instruction In nygiene ; the necessity for medical 
inspection ; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls' 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers. The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 
progress In the provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were In many 
cases delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
)Var. 

Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1010 a Department of Education was 
establi<«hed in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sir Harconrt Butler. In 1923, tlje activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated Uie 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
Kunwar Jngdish Praead and Mr. G. S. Bajpai 
arc the present Member and Secretary, res- 
pectively. The Department poBsaMes an educa- 
tional adviser styled Educational Oommiiaioner. 


The present Educational Commissfoner is 
Sir George Anderson, Kt., C.S.I., CJ.E., M.A., who 
is an eminent educationist of wide experience 
and has served on several Commissions and 
Committees on education in India. 

Calcutta University Commission.— The 
Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
was published in August 1919 and in the follow- 
ing .Tannary the Government of India issued a 
Resolution summarising the main features of 
the Report and the recommendations of the 
CommiBsiouers. 

The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Report'-— 

(i) High schools fail to gi^e that breadth of 
training which the developments of the 
country and new avenues of employment 
demand 

(u) The Intermediate section of University 
education should be recognized as part of 
school education and should be separated 
from the University organisation. 

{Hi) The defects of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary uni- 
versities (as occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of Institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorgani^ation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal : but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission. In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education. 

In Bengal the first outcome of the Commis- 
sion's Report was the passing of the Dacca 
Uni^'ersity Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in March 1920, It is remarkable that 
the University which appears to have been least 
affected by the recomn endatlon^f the Calcutta 
University Commission has beeir the Calcutta 
University itself- In spite of many discussions 
and draft proposals by both the University and 
the Government the organisation of the 
Calcutta University has remained unaffected. 

The Reforms Act. — The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education Is now a 
'transferred ' subject In the Governors' provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exeeptioDs to this new order of things. 
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The education of Europeans Is a Provincial 
reserved* subject, i.e., it ia not within the charee 
of the Ikfiniaterof Education ; and to the Govern* 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Qovernor*Oenera! in Council to 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs' Colleges and of 
all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
General in Council for the benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servant** 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Hartog Committee on Education. — The most 
notable event in recent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India. The report of 
the Committee, which was published in 1920, 
constitutes a valuable document on the present 
state of education in India. 

Lindsay Commission. — Another Commission, 
which deserves mention, was appointed in 1 929 
by the Inteniational Missionary Council 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various MissKmary bodies working in India It 
was presided over by Dr A. D. Lindsav, Master 
of PaUIoI College, Oxford. The Commlbsion 
visited India in 1930-31 and its report was 
published in 1031. 

The Punjab University Enquiry Committee 

was appointed in 1932 and submitted its report in 
the following year. The oommiltee reported that 

the University Is overburdened by the immense 
area of its jurisdiction and by the ever-inereasing 
number of its students many of whom are ill-fitted 
for such education. *’ The mam recommen la- 
tion was that the school syst- m should be re-ad - 
justed so that many pupils would be diverted at 
an earlier ago to vocational and other forms of 
education. 

Administration. — ^The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Le^slative Council, of which 
he himself is an ele^d member, has brought 
the subject directly under popular control in 
the ten major provinces. Generallv speaking, 
education, excluding European education, is 
not, however, under the charge of a 
single Minister in all the provinces of India 
Certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister. He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and is generally responsible to the 
local government for the administration of 
education. The authority of Government, 
in controlling the system of public instruction. 
Is in part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education. £a some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and Intermediate, 
education nave also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 


provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. Institutions 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by "recogni- 
tion** and by the payment of grants-ln-aid, with 
tile assistance of the Inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and m rarer cases by local 
bodies. 

Educational Services. — Until recently, the 
educational organisation in India consisted 
mainly of three services — (%) the Indian Ednca- 
tlonnl Service, (it) the Provincial Educntional 
Service, and (ui) the Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came Into existence a® a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Sf^rvices Commltislon 
of 1886, and In 1896 the Superior EdiicAtlonal 
Service in India was con*^tltiited with two 
dlv!<>ions — the Indian Edueational Service 
staffed by persons recruited In England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recrnlted in India lliese two divisions 
were originally con‘‘idered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximatelv 50 per cent, 
than the pav of thie Indian recruit. Gradiiallyt 
however, status came to be cnn'-idered identiejtl 
with pav and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to bo regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1012-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed Into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment The Provincial Edueational Ser- 
vice was siraultaneouslv reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
Incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service This reorganisation resulted In a 
considerable Indlanisation of the superior 
educational services In India It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in this service 
should on an average be 60 per cent of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma. 

In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the superior scrvlc-es in India. The Commis- 
sion recommended that " for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all-India services which operate 
in transferred fields. The personnel reouired 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruitf'd by local Governments**. 
The Commission further recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that " it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may in future be recruited. 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the oo-operatiun of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fied Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State’*. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian Educational Service is aymg out 
and with the gradual retirement of Its existing 
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BtemberB, the history of the servloe which bos 
hod a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
and. The present organlBatlon of education 
to the provinces Is largely the work of members 
of this sendee; while In the sphere of higher 
education, It has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. 

The new Provincial Educational Servloee, 
which function nnder provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been constl* j 
tuted In most provinces. These schemes vary 
from province to province, but It may be gene- 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main elasses-^lasg | 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged lor the time being. 


and class 11 which may be said to rapresest the 
old Provincial Educational Service. 

The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Servloee to the provinces have 
been affected, more tn some provinces that 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1010. Oommnnal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
inflneneed promotions also. In a direction which 
has not always tended towards service content* 
ment. But taese results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart* 
ments in the provinces. 


Statistical Progress. 

The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years and serve to lUastrate 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 


(a) STFDBNTB. 


Year, 

In Eeoognised Institutions. 

In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised). 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 


6,060,840 

1,166,468 

7,207,808 

6.621,527 

1,280,419 

7.861,946 

1921-22 

6,401,434 

1,340,842 

7,742.276 

6,962,979 

1,418,422 

8.881,401 

1926-27 

8,777,739 

1,761,611 

10,529,850 

9,816,140 

1,842,866 

11,167,496 

1927-28 

9,260,266 

1,899,890 

11,160,166 

9,778,737 

1,996,446 

11,776,222 

1928-29 

9 61 6,109 

2,032,888 

11,647,497 

10,028,086 

2,187,758 

12,166,889 

1929-30 

9,748,749 

2,149,868 

11,898,602 

10,266,914 

2,268,212 

12,516,128 

1980-81 

9,796,0&S 

2,260,154 

12,066,887 

10,318,493 

2.875,698 

12,089,086 

1981-32 

9,752,987 

2,369,629 

12,122,466 

10,278,888 

2,492,649 

12.766,637 

1982-83 

9.716,768 

2,476.384 

12,192,137 

10,247,062 

2,606,470 

12,853,632 


(ft) Bxpbndituex. 


Year. 

Total expenditure on 
education in British India. 

Public Funds. 

Total. 

:: ;; :: 
iSImI ■.*. V. 

iSloJo :: ;; ;; ;; *.•. ;; 

1 *1 ** ** ** ** •• •• •• 
imUI :: ;; ;; :: 

Bs. 

6,14,80,471 

11,49,61,178 

15,60.28,968 

16.46.80.015 

37,12,24.514 

17,60.08,644 

17.00.26 248 

16.84.19.016 
16,89.66,210 

Bs. 

11 28,88,068 
18,87,62,969 

24,58,47,672 

25,82,78,810 

27,07,82 ?6S 
27,42,82,018 

2q.81.AI.44e 

27,18,60,622 

26,78,76,808 
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In 1032>83 the total expendittire on 
education in British India amounted to 
Bs. 2&{78,75,868 of which 44.0 per cent, came 
from Government funds 15.8 per cent, from 
District Board and Municipal funds 24.4 per 
cent, from fees and 15.8 per cent, from all other 
sources. 

The average annual cost per scholar amounted 
to Bs. 21 •2*5 as follows : to Government funds 
Bs. 9'5’0, to local funds Bs. 3-5-5, to fees 
Bs. 5-2-8 and to other sources Bs. 3-5-4. 


It may be noted that, out of a total of 9,377,748 
pupils in primary and secondary schools for 
boys, 3,816,380 pupils were enrolled in Class 1 
or the lowest class alone. In the case of primary 
and secondary schools for girls, the corresponding 
figures were 2,452,753 and 1,441,695. There is 
thus much wastage and stagnation in the lowest 
classes. Efforts are being made In all provinces 
to check this wastage, but the evil cannot be 
eradicated so long as the number of single-teacher 
schools is not appreciably reduced. 


The different types of Institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 
following table: — 


Types of Institutions. 

Kumbcr of Institutions. 

Number of Scholars. 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1933- 

lUeognued TmtUtUions, 





Universities 

16 

16 

9,091 

10,041 

Arts Colleges 

243 

252 

72,354 

76,329 

Professional GoUegos . . 

74 

72 

18,048 

18,391 

High Schools 

3,125 

3,224 

955,051 

978,702 

Middle Schools . , 

10,616 

10,537 

1,342,468 

1,318,365 

Primary Schools .. .. 

201,470 

199,706 

9,454,360 

9,631,970 

Spedal Schools 

7,260 

6,759 

271,094 

259,339 

Total of Beoognised Institutions 

222,804 

220,566 

12,122,466 

12,192,137 

Unrecognised Institutions 

34,988 

34,781 

644,071 

661,305 

Grand total of all Institutions 

257,792 

255,347 

12,766,537 

12,853,532 


Primary Eflucation.»The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities. In recent i^ears, 
eight protrincial legislatures have passed 
Primary Education Acts authorising the 
introduction of compulsory education by 
local option. All the Acts are drafted 
on very similar lines. If a local body at 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effecs to its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion art from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
vision is also made in all me Acts for the ezemp- 
iion of particular dasses and communities and 
for special ezamption liom attendance in cases 


of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child's home. The employment of children, 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 

S rovide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
ovemment, education where compulsory shall 
be free. The Madras Elementary Education 
Act of 1920 contained such proxlsion, but it 
has recently been amended so as to allow fees 
to be charged in schools under private manage- 
ment situated in areas where education is 
compulsory, reserving however a number of free 
places for poor pupils in such schools in areas 
where there are no free schools. 8uch in brief 
are the ordinary provisions of the various 
provincial Education Acts. Local bodies have 
not however shewn as 3 ret any great alacrity 
in availing themselves of the oppoitanity afford- 
ed them by these Acts. 
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Compulsory Primary Education. — ^The following tables shows the urban and rural areas 
in which compulsion had been Introduced by the year 1932-33 : — 


Province. 


Acts. 

Areas under " Compulsion.” 


1 Urban 
areas. 

Rural 

areas 

No. of 
Villages 
in Rural 
areas. 

Madras . . 


Elementary Education Act, 1920 

25 

7 

104 

Bombay .. ^ 

Bengal . . 

f 

i 

Primary Education (District 

Municipalities Act, 1918) . . 

City of Bombay Primary Education 

Act, 1920 

Primary Education Act, 1923 

Primary Education Act, 1919 & 1930. 

4 

(a)l 

5 

1 

.... j 

‘2 

”l50 

1 

r 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

36 



United 

Provinces. 1 

L 

District Boards Primary Education 
Act, 1926 


24 

851 

Punjab . . 


Primary Education Act, 1919 

60 

3,013 


Bihar and Orissa 


Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 

2 

2 

Central Provinces 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

24 

431 

431 

and Berar. 
Assam . . 


Primary Education Act, 1926 




Delhi . . 


(Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1925). 

(ft)l 

‘16 

“’ie 



Total .. 

158 

3,392 



(a) Two Wards. (6) Six Wards. 

.N'.jB.— This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 
are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. It includes, on the 
other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 


The poverty of local bodies is usually the cause 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul- 
sory education to any appreciable extent. 

Secondary and High School Education. — 

Some attempts have been made to give a 
greater bias towards a more practical form 
of instruction in these schools. The Com- 
mission of 1882 suggested that there should 
be two sides in secondary schools, *' one 
leading to the entrant examination of the 
universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths for commercial 
and other non-llterary pursuits.” Some 
years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Bajputana, Central India and Gwalior. Is 


the Punjab the school leaving examination is 
conducted by a Board But the main difficulty 
has not yet been touched. The Lniversity 
which recognises the schoolshas no money where- 
with to improve them • and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit bv the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the State. 

As has already been stated, there is now a 
widespread desire to cure these evils by a 
radical reconstruction of the school system of 
education. The main defect of the present 
system is that all pupils, even those in the 
primary stages, are educated on the assumption 
that they will ultimately proceed to a university. 
In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
university and prolong undiily their purely 
literary studies. In oMer to counteract this 
tendency, the school system should be divided 
into separate stages, each with a clearly defined 
objective released from the trammels of a 
university. On the successful completion of 
each stage, pupils should be encouraged either 
to join the humbler occupation of life or to 
proceed to separate vocational institutions, 
which should be provided in more ample 
measure than at present. 
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Ueconstruction along these general lines was 
first proposed by the Punjab University 
Committee, and was subsequently endorsed by 
the Universities Conference which met in Delhi 
in 1934. Its details have been worked out in 
greater detail in an important Resolution of 
the Government of the United Provinces later 
in the same year. 

There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has prov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to considei 
the matter. The difficulty is that European 
Schools are very remote from the eeneral sys- 
tem of education in India. But efforts are 
being made to bring these schools more into 
line with the ordmary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed 
for higher education in Indian colleges. 

Recently, as a result of the recommendations 
made by the Irwin Sub-Committee of the Tluid 
Indian Round Table Conference, Provincial 
Boards for Anglo-Indian and European Edu- 
cation have been constituted in almost all 
Provinces ; and an Inter-Provincial Board has 
also been constituted, the first meeting of which 
was held in January 1935 under the auspices 
of the Government of India. 

Medium of instruction in public schools 
— The position of English as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a renresentative con- 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankarao Nair, the then 
Education Member. Although it was, generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was Imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended bysomeon theground that it improved 
the knowledge of English. The result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive. Some 
local authorities have since then approved 
of schemes providing for the recognition of 
local vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination in certain subjects. There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination is 
gradually increasing all over India. 

The main diificulty, however, is that school 
classes have often to be split up at considerable 
expense into a number of language sections. 
The problem needs further investigation, espe- 
cially in the direction of evolving a common 
script for at least a single province, if not for 
the whole of India. In this concession, Mr. A. 
Latifi, I o.s , has done good pioneer work in 
respect to the Romanised Urdu Script. 

Boy Scout Movement. — A happy develop- 
ment in recent years has been the spread of the 
boy scout movement which has had an excellent 
effect In all provinces in creating amongst boys 
an active sense of good discipline. 

It is gratifying that intimate contact is being 
establishment between the Boy Scout Move- 
ment and the Junior Red Cross and St. John's 
Ambulance Associations, as well as with move- 
ments for social uplift and improvement of 
Village conditions. 


Girl Guide Movement. — This movement is 
making steady progress. There is, however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
instruction. 

Medical Inspection. — Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars 
but progress has been hampered by the shortage 
of funds and the continued indifference of 
parents. In the United Provinces, schools are 
now inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Department. In Madras, the scheme of medical 
inspection of schools has been made compulsory 
in all Government institutions, and it has been 
made a condition of recognition that all secondary 
schools should introduce the scheme. As a 
measure of economy, however, the payment 
of grants for medical inspection has been sus- 
pended, but the question of reorganising the 
system on an improved basis is under considera- 
tion. Owing to lack of funds, it has not been 
lossible for the Bombay Government to set 
up an agency to direct and organise medical 
inspection work in schools on a satisfactory 
basis. In Burma, the grants-in-aid for medical 
inspection liave been temporarily suspended on 
account of retrenchment, but most medical 
officers have continued the inspection of pupils 
without remuneration. In Bihar <fe Orissa, certain 
posts of school medical officers were abolished 
In 1932, for the same reason, but it has since 
been found possible to revive them. There is, 
however, still need for adequate facilities for 
the treatment of children suffering from diseases. 
In a few towns in the Punjab, satisfactory 
arrangement exist not only for medical inspec- 
tion but also for effective treatment, and an 
extension of this useful scheme is under 
contemplation. 

The activities of Junior Red Cross and 
St. John Ambulance Societies have been particu- 
larly beneficial in improving the health of 
school children and in interesting them in 
the health of others. 

Intermediate Colleges. — One important 
I part of the Calcutta University Commission's 
I recommendations has been accepted by the 
I Government of the United Provinces and tlie 
Government of India and incorporated In the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
I separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of night schools from the rest of the 
school classes. The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
lias been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by a notification of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921. 

The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed m the same year. The Aligarh 
Muslim University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under wliich the Intermediate classes 
form part of the University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates in 
Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior. Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new type liave also been 
established in the Punjab, but they are affiliated 
to the Punjab University, 
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Profatsional and Technical Edncation.-* 
A research institute in agriculture was 
started by Lord Curson at Pusa in Bihar 
whi^ has done yaluable work. Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a suitable i 
training in agriculture. A Royal Commiuion 
on Agriculture has submitted its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research has been 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters. Among commercial 
colleges, the most important is the Syden- 
ham College of Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards, and others by private 
bodies. The most important are the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations by the Tata 
family. The tendency in recent years has been 
to place these institutions under the control of 


the Departments of Industries. In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Roorkee is atilllated 
to a university. The engineering colleges 
maintain a standard and great pressure 
for admission Is reported from several provinces. 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 
and Iron work. There are two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technical 
Institute is in existence at Cawnpore and 
a Mining bchool at Dhanbad. Mining and 
metallurgy are also taught by the Mining and 
Metallurgical College at Benares which provides 
a 4-year course leading to a B.So degree In 
each subject. Provision has been made by the 
Government of India for the training of cadets 
for the Mercantile Marine Service and a ship 
“ I.M.M.T.S. Dufferin ” has been stationed for 
this purpose in Bombay waters. 


The following table shows in summary form the number of such institutions and of students 
attending them 


Type of Institution. 

1932. 

1933. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

I. Collegei — 

Training 

22 


22 

1,590 

7,232 

Law 

12 


12 

Medical 

11 


11 

4,440 

Engineering 



7 

2,142 

Agricultural 


942 

8 

872 

Commercial 


1,860 

6 

2,082 

ITorest 


87 

2 

66 

Veterinary 

■HHQI 

489 

4 

438 

Total 

73 

18,237 

72 

18,862 

II. Schools — 

Normal and Training 

634 

28,768 

592 

27,276 

Law 

2 

127 

2 

113 

Medical 

31 


32 

6,655 

Engineering 

11 

2,062 

11 

1,926 

Technical and Industrial. . 

483 

26,711 

451 

25,645 

Commercial 

135 


132 

5,411 

Agricultural 

13 

464 

12 

483 

Forest 

Schools of Art 

16 

.... 

1 

68 

2,454 

15 

2,128 

Total .. 

1,325 

73,551 

1,248 

69,706 

Granp Totai; .. 

1,398 

91,788 

1,320 

88,667 


Univ^sities. 


The first University in India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universities were all of the affiliat- 
ing type. The Government of India had recog- 
nised in their resolution uf 1918 the necessity of 
creating new local teaching and residential 
univefslties in addition to the existing affiUating 


nniversitles. The developme nt of this policy 
was accelerated by the strength of communal 
feeling and the growth of local and nrovlncia] 
patriotism, leading to the establishoitut of a 
number of teaching univerHities. The new 
type of universities has since been strongly 
advocated by the Calcutta University Commia* 
sion which has ofiered constructive proposals as 
to the lines to be followed in university reform. 
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There are now 18 Universities in India, of which two are situated in Indian States. The 
foliowing table gives the latest available figures and certain other particulars about these 
Universities : — 


Statistics of Universities — 1933. 




l| 

S 

o 


No of 
Members 
ofTeach- 
1 ing Staff. 

No. of 
Students. 

dents who 
n Arts and 
►32. 


University. 

Type.t 

1 
a . 

•3 S 

.spS 

o 

Faculties. t 

In University 
Departments. 

In Affiliated 
Colleges.! 

In University 
Departments 

In Affiliated 
Colleges.! 

No. of Stu 
graduated i 
Science in 1? 

Eemarks. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Calcutta .. 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

186?! 

A., Sc., L.,i 
M , Eng. 

231 

1 

j 

1,364 

1,391 

24,021 

2,309 

Degrees in Commerce 
and Education 

are also awarded. 

2. Bombay .. 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
chmg. 

1857' 

A., Sc., L., 

M. 

4 

621 

102 

15,225 

1,378 

Degrees in Com- 
merce, Educatim, 
Agricuiture and 
Engineering are 
also awarded. 

8. Madras .. 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1867 

A., Sc., Ed, 
L., M., 

Eng.,Ag., 
Com, 0., 
F.A. 

31 

1,260 

1 

130 

16,374 

2,168 

Degrees and Diplo- 
mas in Oriental 
Learning and 
Economics are also 
awarded 

4. Punjab . . 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1882 

0., A., Sc., 
M., L., 

Ag.pCom. 
Eng. 

98 

i 

1 

983 

158 

18,626 

1,409 

Faculty ol Arts in- 
cludes Eaucation. 

5. Allahabad . 

Unitary .. 

1887 

A., Sc., L.f 
Com. 

108 

1 


689 

•• 

424 

Reconstituted in 
1921. 

6. Benares 
Hindu. 

Unitary .. 

1 

1916 

A., Sc., 0., 
Th., L., 
M. 


215 

•• 

3,305 

291 

.... 

7. Mysore* .. 

Teaching . 

1916 

A., Sc., M., 
Eng. & 
Teach. 

• * 

©282 


@2,834 

286 

Degrees in Com- 
merce and Edu- 
cation are also 
awarded. 

8. Patna 

Affiliating 

1917 

A., Sc., L.f 
Edn.f M.,| 
Eng. 


@331 

• * 

©4,276 

285 

• > • • 


• Situated in an Indian State outside British India. © In constituent colleges. 


t An “ Affiliating University is a University which recognises external colleges offering 
instruction in its courses of studies ; a “ Teaching University is one in which some or all of the 
teaching is controlled and conducted by teachers appointed by the University : a ' Umiary 
University is one, usually localised in a single centre, in which the whole of the teaching is 
conducted b/ teachers appointed by and under the control of the University, 

} Factt/fie*;~A.«Arfs: k^.^AgricuUure; Com.^Commerce; Ed.« 

"Eing.ta Engineering : 'E.’r^Forefdry ; F. k.,^ Fine Arts ; h.^BsLaw; M.^BMedtctne ; 0,*"0fiet4tal 
Learning; Sc. — Science ; Tech. = Technology ; Theology. 

$ The term ** Affiliated CoUeges ” here Includes all colleges affiliated to, associated with 
or recognised by a University of any type. 
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■5 

i 

o 


No. of 
Members 
of Teach- 
ing Staff. 

No. of 
Students. 

dents w'ho 
n Arts and 


Unlveriity. 

Type.t 

S : 

eS 

ft 

. 

i| 

o 

Faculties, t 

In University 
Departments. 

In Affiliated 
Colleges. § 

In Uniwrsity 
Departments. 

In Affiliated 
Colleges § 

No. of Stu 
graduated 
Science. 

KEHARKS. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

9. Osmania* 

Teaching . 

1918 

A.,Th.,Sc, 
M , Eng., 
Ed., L. 

•• 

173 


1,346 

64 

.... 

10. Aligarh 
Muslim. 

Unitary .. 

1920 

A., Sc., L.J 

Ed„ Th. 

106 


1,184 


126 

There are Depart- 
ments of Studies 
in various subjects 
instead of Facul- 
ties. 

11. Kangoou . 

Teaching . 

1920 

A , Sc , M., 
Eng , F., 
Ed. 


211 


1,783 

125 

There are Boards of 
Studies in various 
subjects instead 
of Faculties. 

12. Lucknow.. 

Unitary .. 

1920 

A., Sc., M , 
L., Com 

114 

13 

1,952 

60 

252 

Diplomas in Edu- 
cation and Orien- 
tal Languages are 
also awarded. 

13. Dacca 

Unitary .. 

1921 

A., Sc., L. 

111 


1,010 


201 

Degrees In Com- 

merce and Educa- 
tion are also 
awarded. 

14. Delhi , . 

Teaching . 

1922 

A., Sc., L. 

10 

106 

ICO 

2,053 

233 


15. Nagpur . . 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1923 

A., Sc , L., 
Ed., Ag. 


139 


2,648 

249 

.... 

16. Andhra .. 

Affiliating 

1926 

A.| Sc., M., 
Ed., 0. 

19 

272 

79 

3,292 

460 

.... 

17. Agra 

Affiliating. 

1927 

A., Sc., Com. 
L.. Ag. 

•• 

382 

•• 

3,249 

1,414 

.... 

18. Annamalai. 

Unitary ,. 

1929 

A., Sc., 0. . 

77 


630 


95 







For foot-notes see page 866« 
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Inter-University Board.—The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian UniversitieB Conference In 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an lnter>TJnl. 
versity Board came into being during 1925. 
Twelve out of fifteen universities Joined the 
Board. Its functions are 

(а) to act as an inter-university organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 

(б) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 

(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 
sai^, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education ; 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

(ff) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

Bach member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses of 
the Board. 

The meetings of the Board are held yearly. 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India. 

The Board has not yet had much influence 
on University policy in India but it has done 
a considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems. 


The Third Quinquennial Conference of Indian 
Universities was held in 1934 under the auspices 
of the Board. It was opened by H. E. the 
Viceroy and passed several important resolutions. 

Education of Indian Women and Girls.'- 
There is still a leeway to be made good. All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medical students. The Shreemati 
NathibaiDamodherThackersey Indian Women's 
University was started some ten years ago 
by Professor Earve. It is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work. 

The All -India Women's Conference on Educa- 
tional B^form, which holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country, is also doing much useful 
work. An^ All-India Women's Education 
Fund Association has also been established 
in connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed in 1930 a special committee 
to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
a central Teachers' Training College of a special- 
ised Home Science character. This committee 
reiiorted at the end of the year recommending 
the establishment of such a college ** on 
absolutely new lines which would synthesise 
the work of existing provincial colleges by 
psychological research" and the Governing 
Body of the Association supported the proposal 
at the A nnual General Meeting of the Association 
which has adopted it. A college, called the 
Lady Irwin College, has since been established 
in New Delhi. 


The comparative statement below shows the state of women’s education during 1932-33 



No. of Institutions. 

No of Scholars. 


1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1933. 

Recognized Institutions — 

Arts Colleges 

20 

24 

1,337 

1.640 

Ihrofessional Colleges 

8 

8 

283 

307 

High Schools 

324 

338 

81,249 

86,122 

Middle Schools 

844 

845 

122,616 

129,783 

Primary Schools 

32,626 

33,170 

1,298,414 

1,349,819 

Special Schools 

390 

381 

15,876 

16,556 

Unrecognized institutions 

4,241 

3,988 

92,174 

93,796 

Total .. 

38,453 

38,754 

1,611,949 

1,678,023 
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Education In the Army.— The Anny in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities a re directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed M follows : — 

({) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to ; — 

(a) develop his training faculties; 

\b) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 
(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
emplo 3 ^ent on his return to civil life, 
(ti) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving and ex- 
service (British and Indian). 

(Hi) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died In the service of their country. 

(iv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Boyal Military 
Oollege, Sandhurst. 

The Prince of Wales' Boyal Indian 
Military College, Delira Dun. — Boyal 
Military College has been established at Debra 
Dun. The aim of this institution is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
school for the sons of Indian gentlemen, both 
civil and military, up to the standard required 
for the passing of the entrance examination of 
the Boyal Military College, Sandhurst. 

A further development along these lines is 
being made by bringing the scheme initiated 
by the late Mr. S. B. Das to fruition, A fine 
property has been acquired at Dehra Dun, and 
Mr. A. E. Foot, lately a master at Eton College, 
has been appointed as the first headmaster. 

The Indian Military Academy, Dehra 
Dun. — As a result of the recommendations of 
the Indian Military College Cpminittee, which 
was appointed by tbe Government of India 
in 1931, the Indian Military Academy has been 
instituted at Dehra Dun. With the inauguration 
of this Academy, a new chapter In Indian 
history has opened. This Academy, which is to 
be as good as any similar institution in England, 
will train Indian young men lor lUng’s 
Oemmissions In the Army. 

Chiefs* Colleges.— For the education of 
the sons and relative)} of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over one-third of 
the Indian continent, five Chiefs* Colleges are 
maintained, vU : — 

(<) Mayo College, Ajmer, for Bajputaua 
Chiefs; 

(<f) Daly College, Indore, lor Central India 
Chiefs : 

(«{) Aitchison College, Lahore, lor Punjab 
Chiefs ; 

(iv) Bajknmar CoUege, Bajkote, for Kathia- 

war Chiefs ; and 

(v) Bajkumar College, Baipur, for Central 

Piovincea and Bihar and Orissa Chiefs. 


In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these institutions approach Buglir^ Public 
Schools. Students are prepared for a diploma 
examination conducted by the Government of 
India. Ihe diploma is regarded as equivalent 
to the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
University. A further four-year course of 
University standard called the Higher Diploma 
Is conducted at the Mayo CoUege. The Inter- 
mediate and final examination for this Diploma 
are also held by the Government of India. 
Its standard is roughly equivalent tu that of 
tbe B.A.diploma of an Indian University • 

Indigenous Education. — Of the 12,863,532 
scholars being educated in India d61,3t)6 are 
classed as attending * private* or 'unrecog- 
nised * Institutions. Some of these Institutions 
are of importance; The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Babindra Nath Tagore's school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame ; and the 
numerous monastery schools of Burma are well- 
known. Connected with every big Mosque 
in northern India there Is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatchpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ui-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These Institutions geuerally have a religious or 
'national atmosuhere. 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Ehsn, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 

Indian students in Foreign Countries.— 

Indian students still proceed to foreign countries, 
mainly, to Great Britain, America, Japan and 
Germany, to complete or supplement their 
education. 

! 

The distribution of these scholars in 1932-33 
was as follows 

1. In Qreai Britain and Ireland— 


England 1,293 

Wales 30 

Scotland 235 

Ireland 33 


Total . . 1,691 


2. In Europe — 

Austria 5 

France 22 

Germany 82 

Switzerland 3 

Italy 3 


Total . . 116 


3. In United States of America .. .. 162 


Total .. 1,858 
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Includes figures for Minor Administrations and Provinces (centrally administered areas). 




Includes figures for Minor Administrations and Provinces (centrally administered areas.; 



(ill) DistrrJbvtxon of Scholars in Recognised InstUutions, 1933. 

So. OF Scholars in Institutions for Males 



• Includes figures for Minor Administrations and Provinces (centrally administered areas). 
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BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lord Baden Powell (the Chief 
Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy 
is Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas 
The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character — ^training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance — inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others— and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

It is confidently anticipated that in the Boy 
Scout Movement wdll be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing in India. The movement is non-oflScial, 
non-military, non-political and non-sectarian. 
Its attitude towards religion is to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best : (1) to be loyal to 
God, King and country ; (2) to help others at all 
times; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The] 
law referred to lays down — 

1. That a Scout’s honour Is to be trusted ; 

2. That he is loyal to God, King and country, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades, 
his country and those under him ; 

3. That he is to be useful and to help others, 

4. That he is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs ; 

6. Tliat he is courteous ; 

6, That he is a friend to animals ; 

7. That he obeys orders ; 


8. That he smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties ; 

0. That he is thrifty ; 

10. That he is clean in thought, word, and 
deed. 


Indian Headquarters. 

Patron. -H. R. H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 

Chief Scovt for India . — ^His Excellency The 
Ri^it Hon’ble The Earl of Willingdon, Q.M s.i., 
O.M.I.B., o O.M.O., G.B.B. 

Chief Commissioner (Acting) — 

E. C. Mieville, Esq , 0 B i , o.M.a. 


Bemty Chief Commissioner . — ^Rai Sahib 
G Butta. 

General Secretary for India. — N. N. Bhose 
Esq , B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, D 0 0. 

Travelling Secretary for India. — G. T. J. 
Thaddacus, Esq., B.A., p c.O. (8. & R.) ; Ak. L. 
(for India). 

General Council for India . — 


Ex-officio . — The Chief Commissionei for India. 

The Piovmcial Commissioners. 

The Presidents of Provincial 
Councils. 


Elected . — (Not completed.) 


Nominated . — (Not completed). 
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The Boy Scouts Association (India and Buima 


d 

l?i 

NAME. 

No. of Groups. 

Sections of 
Groups. 

Officers Warranted & 
on Probation. 

“ Open.” 

Controlled ” 

Total. 

Troop. 



Pack 

Crew. 

d 

Troop. 

Pack. 

i 

c? 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara 


35 

35 

31 

6 

9 

3 

59 



2 

Assam 

i 

92 

93 

79 

47 

2 

4 

84 

36 

2 

3 

Baluchistan , . 


14 

14 

13 

1 


4 

10 

11 

8 

4 

Bangalore 

2 

22 

24 

16 

16 

i 

2 

21 

18 

1 

5 

Bengal 

46 

403 

449 

297 

151 

34 

17 

376 

171 

30 

6 

Bihar & Orissa 

4 

2.53 

257 

234 

132 

12 

117 

255 

104 

8 

7 

Bombay 

45 

1,472 

1,517 

1,116 

512 

63 

167 

1,525 

523 

63 

8 

Central India 

3 

12 

15 

9 

13 

2 

10 

13 

19 

2 

0 

Central Provinces . 

91 

1,098 

1,189 

127 

083 

50 

30 

817 

810 

34 

10 

Delhi .. 

1 

54 

55 

40 

26 

3 

6 

56 

28 

4 

11 

Hyderabad British 












Administered Areas 

3 

49 

62 

23 

29 


2 

26 

35 

1 

12 

Madras 

20 

473 

493 

320 

285 

57 

5 

587 

302 

72 

13 


8 

87 

95 

78 

39 

16 

40 

92 

45 

17 

14 

Punjab 

13 

1,497 

J ,510 

1,356 

410 

69 

618 

1,489 

425 

33 

15 

United Provinces 

34 

554 

588 

371 

151 

65 

56 

398 

163 

66 

10 

Western India States 

3 

37 

40 

48 

8 

7 

6 

48 

1 

1 

17 

Baghat State 


5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

18 

Barwani State 


3 

3 

2 

1 



2 

1 


19 

Bharatpur State 


16 

15 

15 

13 

7 

1 

24 

20 

6 

20 

Bhopal State 


2 

12 

12 



5 

90 



21 

Bljawar State 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 




22 

Charkhari State 


4 

4 

3 

1 



1 



23 

Chattarpur State 


4 

4 

25 

1 


4 

25 

1 


24 

Cochin State 

6 

64 

60 

54 

27 

14 

11 

64 

28 

15 

25 

Datia State 


6 

6 

5 

2 

, . 

1 

4 

2 


26 

Dhar State 

2 

37 

39 

39 




39 



27 

Dhenkanal State 

51 

78 

129 

76 

69 

3 

’13 

52 

47 

‘4 

28 

Jaipu State . . 

1 

76 

76 

73 

2H 

8 

28 

88 

20 

9 

29 

Jammu & Kashmir State 

1 

74 

75 

66 

76 

3 

7 

87 

88 

7 

SO 

Jath State 


1 

1 

4 

1 


1 

5 



31 

Jhabua State 


1 

1 

1 



1 




32 

Khilchipur State 


1 

1 

1 




1 



33 

Kolhapur State 

’5 

69 

64 

53 

”8 

’3 

”7 

82 

5 

‘3 

34 

Kurwai State 


1 

1 

1 




2 



35 

Marwar State 


105 

105 

60 

*40 

6 


18 

‘45 

*5 

36 

Mysore State 

27 

348 

375 

258 

231 

60 

ii6 

295 

224 

54 

87 

Nagod State 

. , 

3 

3 

3 



1 

2 



38 

Narsingarh State 


1 

1 

1 



2 




39 

Nawanagar State 

'4 

23 

27 

25 

’ ’2 



*25 

*‘l 

'{ 

40 

Orchha State 


7 

7 

7 

7 

’i 1 

”7 

7 

1 

1 

41 

Patiala State 

ig 

25 

44 

61 

17 


2 

33 

6 


42 

Pudukliottai State . . 

1 

17 

18 

10 

13 



13 

17 

’2 

43 

Kajgarh State 


1 

Ij 

2 

1 


”2 




44 1 

Eampur State 


1 

1 

2 

1 


1 

“2 

"1 


45 

Eatlam State 


1 

1 ’ 

1 

1 

*i 

1 

2 

1 

*2 

46 

Sailana State 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

47 

Sangli State . . 


18 

18 

15 

3 

2 


18 

3 

2 

48 

Tonk State 


1 

1 

4 

1 


“1 


1 


49 

Travancore State 

*7 

70 

77 

70 

13 

is 

23 

i37 

46 

17 

GEAND TOTAL , . 

398 

7,205 

7,603 

1 

5,611 

3,090 

513 

1,331 

7,040 

cd 

472 
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Branch), General Headquarters—Census 1934. 


Total Scouters. 

Number of. 

Total Scouts, Cubs 
<fc Rovers. 

Scouts. 

Sea Scouts. 

Cubs. 

Rover Scouts. 

Rover Sea 
Scouts. 

62 

630 


121 

319 


890 

126 

1,989 


929 

48 


2,966 

83 

327 


248 

90 


674 

42 

412 


391 

47 


8.00 

594 

7,382 


3,366 

499 


1 1 ,247 

484 

6,171 


2,427 

310 


8,908 

2,278 

28,111 

38 

10,806 

1,214 

48 

40,307 

44 

245 


.314 

31 


.090 

1>697 

16,937 


14,370 

1,240 

. . 

32,547 

94 

875 


461 

27 

•• 

1,363 

64 

532 


.060 

.04 


1,146 

96C 

7,867 


4,710 

1,032 


13,609 

194 

2,485 


1,050 

318 

13 

3,866 

2,565 

39,474 


8,009 

9.04 


48,437 

683 

8,198 

• 

2,811 

1,164 

. . 

1L,173 


1,302 


1.01 

122 


a,.07.0 

8 

58 


56 

16 


130 

3 

52 


31 



83 

5 I 

383 


273 

49 


705 

95 

893 



, . 

. . 

893 

1 

24 


32 



56 

1 

30 


20 

8 


58 

3 O 

309 


6 

12 


327 

118 

958 


445 

188 


1,591 

7 

139 


44 



J83 

39 

847 





847 

llO 

1,935 


1,740 


lie 

3,791 

145 

1,865 


434 

231 


2,530 

189 

1,712 

45 

1,487 

110 


3,354 

6 

164 


13 



195 

1 

48 





48 

1 

17 


22 



39 

97 

1,758 


498 

ko 


2,512 

2 

40 


30 



70 

131 

1,247 


798 

*76 


2,121 

689 

6,054 


4,060 

991 


11,105 

3 

60 





60 

2 

40 





40 

27 

664 

24 

”63 

’k 


775 

16 

156 


148 

12 


316 

41 

596 


164 



759 

32 

231 


248 

*14 


493 

2 

80 


15 



95 

4 

48 


32 



80 

6 

11 


23 

’k 


56 

4 

48 

’k 

24 



96 

23 

429 


58 

'k 


515 

2 

40 


8 

2 


50 

223 

1,339 


525 

119 


1,983 

12,097 


Q 


on 

g 

217,104 


Xo. of. 


la 

6 o 


oe 

03 ^ 


1.07 

f) 

19 

13S 

214 

324 

22 

428 


20 

55 

42 

83 

208 


12 

4 

252 

1 

10 


532 2,223 


(3 w 
ceM 

O cS 


956 

3,253 

715 

918 

12,009 

9,637 

42,916 

661 

34,718 

1,457 

1,234 

14,693 

4,110 

.01,150 

13,117 

1,631 

143 

92 

827 

994 

59 

63 

377 

1,758 

194 

891 

3,978 

2,704 

3,554 

202 

65 

45 

2,861 

75 

2,272 

11,841 

67 

43 

808 

343 

801 

535 

103 

86 

63 
109 
641 

64 
2,223 


231,956 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Prolegomena.— The co-operative movement I 
in India has now been with us for more than a I 
quarter of a century, having been introduced 
in 1904 when tiie Co-ox)erative Credit Societies' 
Act was passed by the Government of India. 
During this period it has taken root in the 
soil and grown with wonderful rapidity, not only 
in the British Indian provinces but also in the 
Indian States. Though essentially meant for 
the betterment of the agriculturists, it has 
spread to urban areas likewise for the benefit 
of the small man in towns, be he the toiling | 
factory operative or the Ill-paid clerk or the 
small tradesman. It is being inoreaslngly 
realised that co-operation is not a branch of 
knowledge but a method which enables the 
small men to stand up against the powerful 
forces of competition and exploitation, to gather 
strength and improve his economic condition 
by the mighty forces of association and co- 
ordinated action in a co-operative society, 
permeated with the co-operative spirit of 
thrift, self -rei lance and mutual aid, so well 
summarised In the motto of the Co-operative 
Union of Manchester — “ Each for all and all 
for each.** This method has, therefore, been 
adopted not only for the betterment of the 
agriculturists and the economic regeneration of 
the rural masses but has also been applied for 
the cure of the many economic ills of the small 
man in towns. But though the movement has 
thus developed in very many directions, it is 
still predominantly an agricultural movement 
and that too chiefly for the organisation of 
agricultural finance on a co-operative basis. It 
would, therefore, be proper before we proceed 
further, if we indicate broadly the main features | 
of the economic position of the agriculturist in I 
this country. 

Rural Poverty. — ^The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural economy that is bound to arrest 
the attention of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rural population. The various 
estimates, official and non-official, that have 
been made of the income per head of population 
in India at various times leave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt. The Centrai Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimates that the average 
income of an agriculurist in British India does 
not work out at a higher figure than Bs. 42 a 
year. The vast magnitude of this evil will be 
better realised when we take into account the 
predominance of the agricultural population in 
India. In 1891 61 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the country lived on agriculture; this 
percentage rose to 66 in 1901 and to 73 per cent, 
in 1921 ; in 1931, the percentage has fallen 
a little to 67. The poverty of the agriculturist 
may be due to a variety of causes, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that agriculture 
has in a large measure ceased to be an 
industry worked for profit ; the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub- 
sistence. The extent of an average holding 
which works out at about 6 acres for an agricul- 
tural family of 5 persons is too inadequate to 


maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India. Moreover 
the Indian cultivator is in a large measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vagaries of the monsoon. In every 5 years 
there is but one good year, one bad year and 
three indifferent years. These unfavourable 
conditions might be mitigated to some extent 
by a well conceived policy of irrigation by the 
State ; but so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country, about 16 per cent, only has 
Irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks or wells 
while the remaining 84 per cent, depends merely 
on rainfall. Thus the frequency of failure of 
crops, owing to drought and floods and pests, 
coupled with the low vitality and high mortality 
of the live stock, render the economic position 
of the cultivator worse still. The inadequacy 
of the subsidiary occupations to supplement 
the slender income from agriculture contributes 
further to his extreme economic weakness. 
He has sufficient spare time on his hands to 
devote himself to subsidiary occupations but 
he has been exposed to the full blast of competi- 
tion of forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on whieh he relied in the 
past have suffered largely from or been wiped 
out by the competition of machine-made articles. 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce has affected him powerfully for 
he is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of influence of markets both national and inter- 
national and he has neither the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countries. In addition to 
these numerous difficulties, the Indian agricul- 
turist has another serious handicap in this that 
he is largely illiterate. The percentage of literacy 
in India is still very low being only 8 per cent, 
and any progress in agriculture is well nigh 
impossible without the background of general 
education. All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy — 
the chronic and almost hopeless indebtadiuiM of 
the cultivator. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has estimated that the total rural 
indebtedness in India is about Ks. 900 crores. 
Though Indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has been there from old times, it is acknow- 
ledged that the indebtedness has risen con- 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 60 years. This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses. 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to it. A peculiarity, however, 
that we notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that many agriculturists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some furthei 
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inoidase to their suooessorg. Ignorance and 
improvidence, extravagance and conservatism 
have further been held forth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this heavy load. A 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to 
launch out into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no less costly. All these factors — 
the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive back- 
ground of Indian rural economy. 


Genesis of the Movement.— It Is no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land Improvement that ho may con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts. The 
absence of any banking organisation in the 
country-side has driven him into the arms of 
the towcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
a very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him. The 
usurious rates of Interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
to bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive 
The gravity of the situation in certain parts of 
the Bombay Presidency was brought to the 
fore by the agrarian riots that took place in the 
Poona District in 1878, and protective legisla- 
tion in the form of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Belief Act was passed in the following year. 
In 1882, Sir William Wedderburn suggested the 
institution of an agricultural bank for relieving 
the indebtedness of the cultivators, but the 
scheme was dropped as being impracticable and 
financially unsound . In 1 883 the Land Improve- 
ments Loans Act was passed and this was 
followed in the next year by the Agriculturists 
Loan Act enabling Government to advance 
loans repayable by easy instalments and at low 
rates of interest for improvements and also 
for current agricultural needs. In 1892 Sir 
Frederick Nicholson submitted a report to the 
Madras Government on the possibility of intro- 
ducing land and agricultural banks and the 
discussion thus Initiated by him was continued 
by Mr. Dupemex of the U. P., in his “ Peoples* 
Banks for Northern India”. The Government 
and Government officials continued to take 
igreater interest in the matter and tried to find 
a suitable solution, l^e caste system of the 
^Miudus abd the Ideas of common brotherhood 
•mong the Moslems were evidences of the 
copies* natural aptitude for co-operation and 
le nidhU of Southern India furnished a practical 
;ocit . of this aptitude. These nidhis were 
^Utual loan funds whereby the members In 
;um got the use in lump of a considerable capital 
repayable by small easy instalments. The 
lystem depended upon assodation, confidence 
“id honest dealing. The Government of India 

13 


in 1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks In India and the report of this committee 
resulted in the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies* Act of 1904. The co-operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1904. The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence in their fellow members which 
arc the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing m the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste In order to provide facili- 
ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted. It was laid 
down that four-fifths of the members in the 
case of rural societies should be agriculturists 
and in the case of urban societies — non-agrlcul- 
turists. The Act introduced the principle of 
unlimited liability for rural societies following 
the Baiffeisen system In Germany, though it 
permitted urban societies to choose the Schulze- 
Delitzch model. Profits in rural societies were 
to be carried to a reserve fund or applied to the 
reduction of the rate of interest but the bonus 
could be distributed to the members only after 
requirements in this direction had been fully 
met, while m the urban societies 25 per cent, 
of the prvyflts were to be carried to the reserve 
fund. The local Governments were empowered 
to appoint special officers called Begistrars of 
Co-operative Societies, whose duty it would be 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies audited by a 
member of their staff and in general to see that 
the societies worked well. The main business 
of the societies was to raise funds by deposits 
from members and loans from non-memborg, 
Government and other bodies and to distribute 
the money thus obtained as loans to their 
members. Soon after the passing of the Act, 
various Provincial Governments appointed 
Begistrars, who with the assistance of local 
honorary workers began to organize co-opera 
tive societies which started working witl 
loans given freely for the purpose to them bj 
Government. The seed thus sown has grown 
to-day in the course of 30 years into a fine tree 
with twigs and branches, spread out in many 
directions. In spite of several weaknesses in 
the co-operative movement in India to-day, It 
is beyond dispute that the movement has been 
a powerful instrument towards the awakening 
of the country-side and has led to a steady 
improvement m various directions of the life 
of the Indian cultivator. Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-help, selL 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities 
are great items in the training up of a citizen 
and the co-operative societies have been great 
schools for political and civic education. Since 
the launching of the movement in 1904, 
there have been amendments of the co- 
operative law and committees and commission 
of enquiry to remedy defects and to sugges 
further lines of action. These we shall note 
later on. 
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Growth of Co-operation.— In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 
grew up very slowly but the growth was consi- 
derably accelerated from 1910 and the average 
number of societies from 1910 to 1915 was about 
1,100. The pace of growth still further quickened 
and now there are about 99,000 agricultural 
societies and about 11,000 non-agricultural ones. 
Table 2 shows the distribution of these societies 
by provinces. It will appear from the table 
that progress in different parts of India has not 
been uniform. Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number of Societies — while 
the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures. The Punjab with over 21,000 
societies stands first m the number of societies 
(89) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
which has a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 47 
The progress m smaller areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satisfactory in view of their small population, 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi- 
tants works out in their case at 126 and 115 
respectively. It is satisfactory to note that 
the co-operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States and compared to the total jiojmla- 
tlon, Bhopal and (Iwalior lead in this matter 
though the premier States of Kashmir, Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress Even more instructive arc 
the figures in Table 4 The total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of June 1933 at 43 lakhs. Taking the 
nonnal family at a little under 5, it is clear, 
tlierefore, that more than two crorcs of the 
people of India aie being served by this move- 
ment. There is no single movement in the 
country fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplitt of masses as the co-opera- 
tive movement and there is no single movement 
with such a large percentage of the population 
affected by it. Though the J^unjab leads in 
the number of membcis of societies (29 i) per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 26 6, while Madras and Bengal rank 
thereafter This shows that the size of societies 
varies in different provinces and that Bombay, 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
compared with the other piovinces of British 
India. Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 75 1 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an 
average of 44 6. Membership is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the progress in Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 
Travancore and Bhopal must be regarded as 
distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement. 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- 
ship in the societies is not an index of the work 
that is being done and of the benefits which are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected. The societies are predominantly 
credit organisations or rather small banking 
institutions and the part that they play can be 
better appreciated from their woridng capital 
than from merely the number of meii^ers. In 
this direction also we must note the marvellous 


progress so far achieved by the movement. 
From about Rs 68 lakhs, which was the average 
up to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
very rajddly and stands to-day at about Rs. 96 
crores. It is pleasing to note from Table 6 
that this largo sum has been derived mostly 
from non-Government sources. The share 
capital, the reserve fund and the deposits from 
members together contribute about Rs. 33 crores 
and this is really owned capital or the members’ 
own money The provincial or central banks 
contribute almost an equal sum and so do the 
non-members or the outside public. This latter 
item shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of public confidence in co-operative institutions 
and speaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
they serve in the banking organisation of the 
country. The distribution of the working 
capital by provinces and States (Table 6) gives 
us a further insight into the progress made 
in tins direction by the co-operative movement 
m different jiarts of India The Punjab leads 
in this respect also with 127 annas per head of 
population while Bombay comes next with 115. 
Madras and Bengal fall behind with 59 and 54 
respectively. Among the smaller areas, Ajmer- 
Merwara comes out first with 135 annas per 
head of population while Cooig follows with 
102. Of the Indian States, Indore takes 
the first place with 78, while Mysore, Baroda 
and Bhopal follow with 64, 48 and 48 res- 
pectively Bombay stands an easy first in the 
matter of deposits from members which 
amount to over three crores out of a total 
working capital of about 16 crores and this is 
one of the best tests of the success of a 
co-operative society It is obvious from a 
glance at the figures in the tables that there 
has been very rapid progress in the number 
of societies, in their membership and in the 
working capital of these societies. The Pun- 
jab, generally speaking, leads m many respects 
with Bombay coming close behind The 
smaller areas and the Indian States have 
also achieved considerable progress though the 
mevement there started comparatively later. 
The agricultural societies predominate in all 
the provinces and States while non-agricultural, 
that 18 , urban societies show a much slower 
development While there is much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement in rural and urban areas, it must be 
admitted, however, that merely the figures 
of the number, membership and working capital 
arc not enough to base conclusions upon. But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief component parts of the structure, as it 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement m the country. 

Financial Structure of the Movement.— 

Apart from the comparatively few co-operative 
societies at present working in India tor non- 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that 
whether in urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
institution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion to its members on a co-operative hasis. 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater 
proportion is rural. The rural credit society 
has, for its main purpose, the financing of the 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds. The 
original idea of co-operative credit lies in making 
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available to the needy the surplus of the well-to- 
do brethren through the medium of the society; 
but in Indian villages, the well-to-do and the 
needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to play the sowcar. Thus 
instead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population of the village, the society 
is rather made up of the needy section only, at 
any rate, very largely. Even otherwise, the 
slender savings of the well-to-do would not be 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
village society is not, therefore, able to be self- 
sufficient, making available the deposits of its 
well-to-do members as loans for the needy 
ones. The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian farmer, his habit of 
investing his savings, if any, in lands and orna- 
ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
expected to raise the required funds in deposits 
cither from members or locally. The question 
of funds for the working of a rural co-operative 
society thus becomes a vital question indeed 
Central banks have therefore been brought into 
existence at the district head-quarters in order 
to raise money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies . Follow- 
ing up the idea further, it has been found neces- 
sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
head-quarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks and to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking institutions. The financial 
structure of the co-operative movement is thus 
largely composed of three parts — (i) the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, (ii) the Central financing 
agencies, and (in) the provincial banks Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 
possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
India Co-operative Bank. Ho far, however, 
such an All-India Bank has not been 8tarte<l 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
an All-India Provincial Co-operative Banks’ 
Association. 

Agricultural Credit Societies.— The suc- 
cess of these societies is closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member is liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his liability is therefore limited ; but in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
is unlimited, that is to say, members are jointly 
and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it 
Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and had a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited liability is the great instrument to 
secure the admission into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood which Imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited liability on all, so that they either 
swim or sink together. To secure success, 
therefore, the proper selection of members is 
of the utmost importance ; and it has been 
unfortunate that in India this has not been in 


practice as well kept in view as it should have 
been, in the eager desire to promote the forma- 
tion of more and yet more societies. 

Credit is a blessing only if turned to productive 
account ; if used up for unproductive purposes, 
it is a curse. It would enrich the producer 
but it would only impoverish the consumer. 
It is capable of fruitful employment by the 
intelligent but it leads the Illiterate and the 
ignorant towards perdition. The Indian agricul- 
turist needs money for productive purposes, 
such as his current agricultural needs, land 
improvement, purchase of stock and imple- 
ments, manures and seeds as also for unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
weddings and funerals. He thus requires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer — a producer who hardly makes profits 
from his industry and a consumer who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a perpetual borrower ready 
to live for to-day and letting the to-morrow 
take care of itseli. He is besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though sufficiently conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in his 
methods. Under such circumstances, it is 
imperative lor the management of the rural 
co-operative society very carefully to scrutinise 
the loan applications and examine the purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
carefully that the loan when sanctioned Is used 
for the sTiecitic purpose And yet, it is in this 
respect that there is considerable scope for 
improvement. 

The funds of an agricultural credit society 
arc raised from entrance fees, share capital, 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Goverument and the reserve fund. Entrance 
fees are collected chiefly to meet preliminary 
expenses of organisation and purchase of account 
books and forms The levy is generally very 
small In some localities members contribute 
a small share capital and in some they do not. 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces and to 
a very great extent in Madras and Burma 
societies based on the sliare capital system are 
the rule, while in other provinces the share 
and the non-share societies flourish side by side. 
The share capital of these co-operative societies 
IS not regarded as a dividend-earning invest- 
ment but IS primarily looked upon as a contri- 
bution to the common capital. The income 
from entrance fees and share capital is however 
small compared with the financial requirements 
of the members. The largo sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure on terms offered by it is an index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has inspired 
and the soundness and the stability of its financial 
position, 'rhe ideal placed before these societies 
is the dcveloiiment of members’ deposits to the 
extent of making the society financially self- 
sufficient These deposits by members further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and are, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, but the response 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where it forms about i of the total working 
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capital. Eegarding the encouragement of| 
deposits from non-members however in the 
agricultural credit societies, the Indian Central 
Banidng Enquiry Committee sounded a note of | 
caution Loans from central banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present. I 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management, has made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of. 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses,! 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain I 
assets such as by investment depreciation. The 
general practice in regard to the use of the 
reserve fund in the business of the societies is 
that it is used as ordinary working capital. 

The funds collected by the agricultural credit 
societies in India at present are by no means 
negligible. They aggregate to more than thirty- 
five crores of rupees Their financial position 
as on the 30th of June 1933 stood thus : — 


gage Bank. These considerations are not now 
properly appreciated, but the necessity for their 
application is being more and more recognised. 

Central Financing Agencies.— The forma- 
tion of banks in urban areas on co-operative 
principles, with the sole object of raising funds 
for advances to societies having beetn found 
necessary to place the financial structure of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-operative 
Act of 1904 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-operative Societies Act II of that year 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing societies. Soon 
thereafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country, 
especially in the IJnit(‘d Provinces. The func- 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
soefeties but also to make the surplus resources 
of some societies available for other societies 
suffering from a deficiency of funds and to 
provide proper guidance and inspection over 
them On the 80th June 1933 the number of 
central banks was 697. 


In thousands 
of rupees. 

Share capital . . . . 4,40,56 

Reserve Fund .. .. 7,78,80 

Deposits 3,27,03 

Loans 18 92,33 

Total Working Capital . . 34,88,74 


The figures show that these tiny agricultural 
societies in India work with over Rs. 15 crores 
of their own capital (including members’ deposits 
In this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Rs 19 crores The owned 
capital was thus about 44 per cent, of their 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily as years pass by. 

Bo far as the period for which loans are 
advanced is concerned, they are classified as 
short, intermediate and long Short-term and 
intermediate credits are intended to meet 
current outgoings and to facilitate production. 
The current outgoings and expenses of produc- 
tion include the buying of cattle and agricultural 
implements; purchase of manure and seeds; 
expenses of transplantation in the case of wet 
cultivation and weeding and hoeing of dry crops 
and of reaping, gathering and threshing ; main- 
tenance of the farmer, his family and livestock 
and payment of revenue and rent ; and outlay 
on various items of improvements effected in the 
ordinary course of husbandry such as levelling, 
deep ploughing irrigation, clearance, drainage, 
fencing, and installation of pumping plant. 
Long-term credit is meant for obtaining fixed 
capital to be Invested permanently or for long 
periods, for the purchase of land, acquisition 
of costly equipments, consolidation and improve- 
ment of holdings and repayment of past debts. 

The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees 
are practically unanimous in stating that agricul- 
tural credit societies cannot safely advance 
loans to their members for more than three 
years (that is to say, short and intermediate 
loans) and that the proper ^ency to advance 
long-term loans is the Co-operjitjve Land Mort- 


Central banks can be classified into three 
types as follows : — (1) banks of which the mem- 
ber^ip is confined to individuals, (2) banks of 
which the membership is confined to societies, 
(3) banks which include both individuals and 
societies among their members. The first class 
includes any bank in wliich the shareholders 
consist entirely of Individuals or in which societies 
are admitted as shareholders on exactly the same 
footing as Individuals without any special provi- 
sion for securing their representation on the 
board of management or for reserving a definite 
portion of the share capital for them and where 
there is no restriction on the distribution of 
profits to shareholders ; such banks have now 
practically disappeared. The second class 
consists of a purely co-operative type of bank 
where membership is confined only to societies 
and the general policy and management are 
wholly controlled by them. This type in theory 
Is the most suitable agency to finance co-opera- 
tive societies, and represents the ideal to which 
the financial structure of co-operation must 
aspire. The management of such a Banking 
Union is usually rural and local and its opera- 
tions are generally confined to a small area, 
enabling the affiliated societies to take a direct 
part in its administration and control, and 
enabling the union in its turn to be in constant 
touch with its societies. The successful working 
of a banking union requires competent men 
with local influence and knowledge as members 
of primary societies and a compact and co- 
operatively well developed area. Such unions 
therefore are not attempted in most places in 
the country. In a mix^ type of co-operative 
bank, the member societies are assigned a 
certain proportion of the shares and given suita- 
ble representation on the board, and the services 
of individual sympathisers are also secured 
for the movement by admitting them as 
shareholders ; and this is the type of central bank 
which predominates in the country as a whole. 
Roughly speaking, if a straight line is drawn 
across the map of the country from Calcutta to 
Karachi, unions of the pure federal type are 
numerous to the north of this line while central 
^nks of the mixed type predominate in the 
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There are four main sourcee from which a 
central bank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1932-38 at Bs. 81*4 crores : (a) Share 
capital, (6) Beserve, (c) Peposits, (d) Loans. 

The total paid up share capital of central 
banks in Briti^ India and Indian States in 
1932-33 was a little under Bs. 3 crores. No 
individual shareholder is generally permitted 
to hold shares of more than Bs. 1,000 while an 
affiliated society is required to subscribe to the 
shares of a central bank in proportion to its 
borrowings. In Bombay, Burma, Delhi, Coorg, 
Gwalior and Indore, the shares of central banks 
are fully paid up while in other provinces and 
Indian States the shares are not fully paid up 
but carry a reserve 'liability. The liability 
attaching to sliares is ordinarily limited to their 
face value but in a few provinces the liability 
fixed is generally four to ten times the face value 
of each share. In addition to the statutory 
reserve, almost all central banks have special 
reserves created for special purposes or objects, 
such as bad debts, building, and dividend 
equalisation. The total amount of reserve 
funds and other reserves of central banks in 
British India and the Indian States in 1932-33 
was a little over Bs. 2i crores. 

The paid up share capital and reserves of 
central banks constitute the owned resources of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds arc raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8. Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks. The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
1932-33 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Bs. 19' 2 crores, and from primary 
societies to Bs. 3*1 crores. Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, viz., savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banks in selected 
areas. The principle usually observed by these 
banks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available, 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
long. The receipts and payments of deposits 
are generally spread over the year except in 
Bihar and Orissa where, due to the one-date- 
deposit-system, deposits whenever received 
are repayable on the 31st May every year. In 
addition to fund^ obtained by deposits, central 
banks raise loans either from outside banks, 
from other central banks, from the local provin- 
cial bank or from Government. The total 
amount of loans held by the central banks In 
1932-38 from outside banks, from other co- 
operative banks and from the provincial banks 
was Bs. 3*1 crores and from Government Bs. 49 
la^s. Excepting in Burma central banks in 
other provinces of British India do not directly 
borrow loans from Government ; the central 
banks of Indian States, excepting Mysore, do 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 
Government, while in Gwalior, loans from 
Qoverament constitute the most important 


item of the total working capital. Borrowings 
from outside banks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies in 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favour of the Imperial Bank. This 
accommodation is, however, limited and ad- 
vances from other joint stock banks are also now 
rare. The main source of loans is, therefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial ^nk 
exists, the central banks are generally proUbited 
from having any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another. This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras. 
Several central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they rely for emergencies. 

In the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to Individual shareholders. 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
practice and the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual members during the year 
1932-33 was Bs 95 lakhs chiefly In the Punjab. 
Bombay and Madras. This practice, however, is 
gradual] V being abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance societies and to 
serve as their balancing centre. The total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1982-33 amounted to over 
Bs. 8 crores. 

The ultimate security for all advance of a 
central bank to an agricultural society is the 
property of its members, but the basic security 
is personal and depends on mutual knowlc^e 
and joint responsibility of the members. The 
difficulty in accurately gauging the degree to 
which a society as a whole has developed the 
sense of mutual obligation among its members 
in assessing its credit, has forced a central bank 
to place more reliance on the tangible assets 
of its members. A statement of each society 
prepared by, or under the direct supervision 
of the field staff of each central bank or Govern- 
ment, showing the estimated value of the im- 
moveable and moveable property owned by each 
member, and showing the total value of Uie 
assets of the society, is taken as the basis and 
the extent to which a society is permitted to 
borrow which is usually limited to one-third, of 
this. In some provinces, a system of normal 
credits is introduced which replaces both cash 
credits and fixed loans. Before the normal 
maximum credit of a society is assessed, a state- 
ment of the normal credits of its members is 
prepared, containing information regarding the 
assets of the members and also their require- 
ments, the purpose of their requirements and the 
estimate of their earning and saving capacity. 
After checking, on the basis of this statement, 
a central bank sanctions a maximum credit to 
each society for the year, withdrawable at short 
notice. These credit statements, like the assets 
statements of societies, are revised every year 
and the period of loans granted under these 
statements does not generally exceed three 
years. 
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In some of the provinces, central banks grant 
both long and shortterm loans to societies, while 
In others loans to societies are generally for 
short periods. The average period of loans to 
societies varies from one to five years in different 
parts of the country. The period of a loan 
^nerally depends on the purpose tor which the 
wan is required. Loans granted for current 
agricultural purposes are repayable cither in 
one or two years, whereas loans required for 
improvements in lands and debt redemption 
are repayable in five to ten years. But it is 
not now considered advisable for central banks, 

a mainly on deposits for their resources, 
e long term advances, and some of the 
provinces have definitely adopted the policy 
of advancing short term loans to societies and 
that too for current agricultural purx)oses only. 

After meeting management expenses the 
profits of central banks are distributed as alloca- 
tions to reserves and dividends to shareholders 
The combined net profits ot the 597 central 
banks of the country during the year 1932-33 
amounted to B,s. 45 lakhs on the total working 
capital of Rs. 31 crores , the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 2 to 10 per cent, in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 6 per cent, per annum. 


Provincial Co-operative Banks.— In India, 
at present, all the major provinces except the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them. There are apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Ilydcrabad, 
though in the others also there arc institutions 
corresponding to the apex bank or functionmg 
as such. The Bank in Burma lieing in liquida- 
tion, there arc nine such institutions in all out ot 
which, seven are in British India and two in the 
Indian States. The constitutions of these 
institutions vary considi'rably , but the functions 
of all these institutions are moic or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 
central banks and provinciali/ation of finance 
in them. It is lound that in a large majority 
of the apex banks, the constitution is a mixed 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there arc 
individual shaieholdcrs as well as representatives 
of co-operative societies and central banks 
The apex banks in the Punjab and Bengal 
however do not permit individuals to hold sliarcs 
in them, and have as their shareholders co- 
operative societies only, both primary and 
central. By a special provision, however, on 
the directorate, the Punjab bank takes the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and Bengal 
takes three individuals as men of position in the 
province, as against 15 representatives ot co- 
operative institutions. In the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, the general body of the bank 
consists of representatives of central banks as 
well as individual shareholders and the direc- 
torate is composed of 34 representatives of co- 
operative institutions and 5 individuals including 
the Governor of the C. P and Berar Co-oiierative 
Federation as an ex-officio director. In Bombay, 
Madras, Bihar and Orissa, Hyderabad and, 
Mysore, individuals representatives of central; 
banks and of the co-operative societies compose j 
the general body but the composition of the 
directorate varies. In Madras the representa-j 


tives of the primary societies do not find a place 
while In Hyderabad and Mysore those of centra] 
banks are not included. In Bombay out of 
14 directors, 7 represent individuals including 
by convention the head of the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute In Madras the number 
of directors representing individuals is 5 as 
against 31 representatives of co-operative 
institutions, in Bihar and Orissa 6 including 
the Registrar as against 14; in Hyderabad, 
13 including the Registrar as against 8, and in 
Mysore, 5 as against 8 It is clear that on 
the direetorate of the apex hanks co-operative 
institutions are well represented indeed. 

The aim and purpose of the apex banks 
as already stated, is to co-ordinate the working 
of the hanks on a provincial basis and to act 
as the balancing centre of the various central 
banks in the province. In order that the 
co-operative movement may function efficiently 
and profitably, it has been found necessary that 
the connection that has to he established be- 
tween it and the money market should be brought 
' about through the apex institution ; and the 
I central hanks have accordingly to deal with 
outside agencies only through the apex bank. 
Though this piinclple is accepted, there is a great 
deal of divergence in practice. In Madras, 
Bengal and the Punjab, central banks have 
been permitted to deal directly with the Imperial 
Bank of India, while in Bombay central banks 
have dealings only with the provincial bank. 
Interlending among central banks is prevented 
in order that there may not be intermingling 
of the liabilitu's of the cciitial banks. It has 
also been thought necessary to restrict the 
dealings of apex banks with the primary societies 
and permit them only through central banks 
In certain provinces, the apex banks do not 
deal with the piimaiy societies at all, while in 
certain others they still continue to finance 
primary societies in areas where cential banks 
have not come into existence. This seems to 
be the case in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma 
and Mysore. The piovinual bank in Bombay 
lias thirty brani'hes covering the few districts 
that have no local banks or parts of districts not 
taken over by local banks for some reason or 
other. The bank has an inspecting staff ot 
its own, in addition to the office staff at branches. 
"With the work of branches, however, are associat- 
ed local advisoiy committees, composed of 
elected representatives of the affiliated societies, 
and certain x’uwers, including the authority 
to sanction loans, are delegated to the 
committees. 


All apex banks both in British India and in 
the Indian States depend fot their working 
capital largely on deposits from the affiliated 
co-operative societies as also from the public. 
It IS, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
uiKin the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govern- 
ment of the i>ro Vince has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources. The period for which deiioslts are 
accepted determine the maximum period for 
which they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, and in every province the apex 
bank has fixed for itself a maximum term 
beyond which no loans are, in general* 
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sanctioned to the borrowing client. The 
following figures will clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1932-33. — 

Provincial Banks, 1932-33. 


In thousands 

Working CapUal — of rupees. 

Share Capital 67,36 

Reserve and other funds . . . . 52,68 

Deposits and loans — 

from individuals . . . . 4,85,26 

from Provincial and Central 

banks 4,54,16 

from societies . . . . . 74,17 

from Government .. .. 16,59 


Total .. 11,50,12 
Loans made during the year to — 

Individuals . . . . . . 2,88,43 

Banks and societies . . . 1,87,25 


Total . . 4,75,68 

Loans due bg — 

Individuals . . . . . . . . 10,43 

Banks and societies . . . , 4,20,84 


Total . . 4,31,27 


While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banks have also dealings in current account 
with the latter. The Punjab bank docs not 
encourage such accounts with individual non- 
members, as it docs not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex banks 
also gen Cl ally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
ness, such as collecting hundis and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants The provincial 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long-term debentures. The Bombay 
bank has so far issued debentures ot the value 
of Rs. 9 8 lakhs and these debentures are recog- 
nised as a trustee security. The bank at Madras 
has floated debentures of the value of 2 18 lakhs 
on the security of a floating diargc of the general 
assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
issued debentures of the value of 5 lakhs. As 
in every banking institution, these banks also 
are frequently troubled with sui pluses and 
deficits, though at different times in the different 
institutions There is therefoic in tei lending 
of surplus funds between these apex banks, 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from surplusing banks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shortage The All-India 
Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surplusing in the period and by 
correspondence to arrange for intcr-provincial 
borrowings. 

In all provinces the apex banks have connected 
themselves with the Imperial Bank of India 
and have secured cash credit accommodation 
on furnishing security. In the earlier stage the 
Imperial Bank was pleased to permit the accom- 
modation on the deposit of co-operative paper 
duly endorsed in their favour; but of late a 


change has come over in some provinces in the 
method of business, and the accommodation 
given to the various apex banks on the strength 
of co-operative paper has either been withdrawn 
fully or is to be withdrawn by stages. As 
regards the Punjab, the arrangement whereby 
the apex bank can borrow against co-operative 
paper is still in force, and has not been altered 
in any wav. The security upon which the 
accommodation allowed is the Government of 
India Promissory Note. Owing to the curtail- 
ment of accommodation on the strength of 
co-operative paper, the case with which the 
provincial banks were raising credit to meet 
the seasonal demands of the affiliated central 
banks is no longer there. What repercussions 
this will make on the movement has yet to be 
seen as the curtailment has taken effect only 
recently. The apex banks, like all co-operative 
societies, enjoy the facilities of free transfer of 
funds from one place to another by means of 
remittance transfer receipts. This concession 
is granted for transfer for genuine co-operative 
purjioses, but it has recently been ruled by the 
Government of India that if any remittance 
represents a transaction on which exchange has 
been earned, the facility of free transfer of funds 
will not be made available. Co-operative banks, 
however, claim the continuance of the concession 
on the ground that they are rendering a public 
service by cheapening the cost of transfer of 
funds from the metropolies to a petty trade 
centre or vice versa, places where no other organiz- 
ed banking agencies are available It is only 
if some concessional treatment is shown by 
Government — there being no other arrangement 
for transfei of funds — that they will be able to 
extend their operations in centres of agricultural 
trade, develop banking facilities in rural areas, 
and spread the knowledge and use of cheques 
and other instruments ot credit among the rural 
population. 

Audit and Supervision.—The proper work- 
ing of co-operative societies requires an efficient 
system of audit and supervision The audit is 
a statutory function of the Registrar and his 
lesponslbility to the public is thus a serious one. 
The general purposes of an audit such as ascer- 
taining whether the accounts of the society 
are properly kept and preparation of a correct 
statement of the society’s financial position, are 
common to the audit of joint-stock and co- 
operative concerns. But the Co-operative Act 
requires the auditor of a co-operative society 
to examine the overdue debts, if any, and to 
value the assets and liabilities of the society, 
and by implication, this statutory direction 
imposes on the auditor the obligation to find out 
whether the affairs of the society are conducted 
in accordance with co-operative principles, and 
the audit extends somewhat ocyond the bare 
requirements of the Act and embraces an enquiry 
into all the circumstances which determine the 
general position of a society. It is, for instance, 
the duty of the auditor to notice any instances 
in which the Act, or bye-laws have been infringed 
to verify tlie cash balance and certify the correct- 
ness of the accounts; to ascertain that loans 
are made fairly, for proper periods and objects, 
and on adequate security ; to examine repay- 
ments in order to check book-adjustments or 
improper extensions ; and generally to see that 
the society is working on sound lines and that 




tlie C!ommittee, the office bearers and the ordi- 
nary members understand their duties and 
rMl^nsibllities. 

The general position regarding audit, however, 
Is unsatisfactory on the whole. The Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee remark 
that audit in most places is defective and does 
not conform to the statutory requirements as 
ekplaihed and amplified by the Maclagan 
Committee. 

Though, in every province, the audit agency 
'•ultimately derives its power from the B^egistrar, 
it is being done in different provinces by different 
agencies. In the Punjab, audit is carried on 
by a staff of inspectors of the Provincial Co- 
operative Union, each insi)ector being given a 
number of societies In Bihar and Orissa, the 
Co-operative Federatiiin’s staff does the audit 
and the Registrar controls the staff and arranges 
for the test audit of a percentage of societies by 
his officers. In other provinces, the agricul- 
. tural credit societies are audited by the ^gis- 
trar's staff, which In many of them is said to be 
inadequate. In some localities the societies 
have formed audit unions for their audit. In 
most provinces some contribution towards the 
cost of the audit is levied from the societies | 
audited by the departmental or the provincial j 
federations staff, as in the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa. Recently an audit fee has been 
levied in Bombay so that it is only in Madras 
that the audit of agricultural societies is prac- 
tically free. 

Audit, supervision and inspection are closely 
allied and not wholly separable in a simple 
organisation like the primary agricultural credit 
society. Broadly speaking, audit lays the 
emphasis on accounts, supervision on adminis- 
tration, and inspection on finance, though they 
overlap in some respects. In India, internal 
supervision of co-operative societies is organised 
differently in different provinces. In Madras 
and Bombay, the primary credit societies have 
been federated into small local suPBRVisiNa 
UNIONS on the governing bodies of which the 
societies are represented. Attempts have also 
been made to federate these local unions into 
district councils or boards of supervision. There 
are two types of local unions — the guaranteeing 
union and the supervising union. Experience 
has shown that the system of guaranteeing 
unions did not yield any useful results and it 
has therefore been abandoned in all the pro- 
vinces, except in Burma and Bihar and Orissa 
though even there their abandonment is only a 
question of time. Unions for supervision were 
first started on a large scale in Madras and now 
form an integral part of the co-operative structure 
there. The unions have a membership of 20 to 
80 societies each and their main duties relate to 
supervision, promotion of the Interest of members 
seeing that the accounts are in order, assistance 
in the preparation of credit statements, stimula- 
tion of land recoveries, promotion of co-operative 
education, and organisation of non-credit activi- 
ties. The brunt of the work falls on full time 
paid supervisors are working under the direction 
of the managing committees. The supervisors 
are recruited from persons specially trained for 
the work. Bombay has in the last few years 
abandoned the system of guaranteeing unions 
and has adopted the Madras system of the 
supervising unions. On the 30th June 1033, 


there were in all 1,078 unions of which 326 were 
in Burma. Most of the 71 in Bihar and Orissa 
are guaranteeing unions. The number of unions 
in Madras was 405 and in Bombay 110. The 
total number of societies affiliated to the unions 
in these last two provinces was 10,363 and 3,418 
respectively. The system of supervising unions, 

! however, does not seem to be working well in 
i Madras or in Bombay though no final opinion 
oan yet be pronounced on their usefulness as 
agencies for supervision In Madras district 
federations are disappearing and supervision 
is being taken up more and more by financing 
banks. The Bombay Reorganisation Commit- 
tee has recently pronounced a hostile verdict 
and has suggested the rcplacjcment of super- 
vising unions by departmental auditors who, it 
is contemplated, would be able to attend to 
supervision as well when each one of them is 

P laced in charge of a smaller number of societies. 

his suggestion is, however, not likely to be 
accepted by the Government of Bombay who are 
considering the strengthening of the system of 
supervising Unions by insisting on better quali- 
fications for the supervisors and by creating 
District Boards of supervision to ensure the 
proper and efficient working of the Unions. 
The central banks have a body of inspectors and 
field workers who visit periodically the societies 
affiliated to them and these officers too in a sense 
assist in the supervision of societies. Thus, at 
present, there are 3 distinct agencies, the depart- 
mental auditor, the bank inspector and the 
supervisor — which are performing very similar 
and co-related functions. The Second All-India 
Co-operative Institutes' Conference held at 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in 1931 considered this 
question fully and formulated a scheme in this 
connection which has been substantially appro- 
ved by the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee. The scheme suggested that district 
audit unions should be established, composed 
of representatives of societies — primary and 
central — and that these unions should be affilia- 
ted to or federated in the provincial institutes, 
federations or unions which should be made 
responsible for providing a satisfactory agency 
for audit and supervision. Inspection of societies 
was a resjionsibility and duty of the central 
financing agencies and should remain so. The 
audit staff to be appointed by \he provincial 
and district unions should be recruited from 
well trained and competent men from amongst 
those who are licensed by the Registrar. The 
number of societies entrusted to such an auditor 
should not be more than 60 so as to permit 
efficient audit and supervision. The different 
provinces will, however, continue, it appears, 
their own systems, though the scheme suggested 
by the All-India Conferenc-e for a uniform system 
of audit for all provinces should really work well. 

For the audit of larger societies, like the 
central financing agencies and urban banks, 
the Registrar engages a staff of special auditors. 
A great deal of complaint has, however, recently 
been made in this connection on the ground that 
these societies in addition to the departmental 
audit have to provide for their own audit indepen- 
dently. These private auditors are persons with 
recognised qualifications and charge less for the 
work done by them. Under these circumstances, 
departmental audit means unnecessary duplica- 
tion of work and unnecessary waste of money. 
There is no reason why the departmental audit 
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Bhould not be abolished and the bigger societies 
allowed to appoint their own auditors from 
amongst persons qualified and approved by the 
Registrar. « 

Overdaes. — Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co-operative 
credit society is undoubtedly the promptness 
in repayment of loans by members and it is In 
this respect that one has to recognise that in 
India, the societies have not attained any very j 
great measuie of success. On the 30th June! 
1038, the overdue loans in agricultural societies 
amounted to Rs. 13,00,76,376 as compared 
with Rs. 11,63,33,685 the year before; the! 


working capital of the agricultural societies 
was Rs. 34,38,74,459 ; the loans due by 
individuals were Rs. 27,04,72,035. The 
overdue loans were therefore 88 per cent 
of the working capital and 47 per cent, of the. 
total loans due by individuals. The position 
IS however render^ more serious when one re- 
alises that the figures are considerably obscured 
by book entries and extensions of the date of 
repayment and in some cases, by the farmers* 
borrowing from the sowcar to pay the society's 
dues and that the percentages represent merdy 
an average for all-India. The following table 
shows the position by different provinces on the 
SOth June 1038. 


Overdue Loans %n Agricultural Societies, 1032-33. 


(in lakhs of rupees.) 


Province. 


Working 

Loans due 

Overdue 

Percentage of overdue 
loans to 


Capital. 

by indivi- 
duals. 

loans by 
individuals. 

Working 

capital. 

Loans due. 

Madras 


5,45 

4,40 

2,66 

40 

69 

Bombay 


4,24 

3,68 

1,81 

3,48 

43 

40 

Bengal 


6,02 

4,31 

59 

81 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


2,23 

1,78 

1,04 

47 

58 

United Provinces . . 


1,01 

76 

62 

51 

68 

Punjab 


8,40 

6,96 

08 

43 

6 

6 

Burma 


1,37 

37 

27 

38 

Central Provinces 
Berar 

and 

1,62 

1 

1,32 

08 

60 

74 

Assam 


32 

24 

21 

66 

88 

Mysore 

, , 

64 

50 

20 

87 

40 

Baroda 


34 

30 

12 

35 

40 

Hyderabad 


88 

64 

42 

48 

66 

Gwalior 


26 

47 

39 

1,50 

12 

83 

Kashmir . . 


58 

45 

7 

16 

Travancore 


36 

31 

17 

47 

55 

Others 


87 

76 

14 

16 

18 

Total . . 

34,39 

27,95 

13,01 

38 

47 


The position has since June 1933 grown more 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres- 
sion have reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower considerably and 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit societies. This continued growth 
of overdue loans is an ominous portent and 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co- 
operative structure. The loans having been 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond 
dispute; but severe pressure on members and the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
would react very seriously both politically and 
economically. The causes that have led to this 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence 
of the co-operative movement are chiefly to bei 
found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 
repa^dng capacity of the borrowing member, 
in sanctioning loans for unproductive though 
perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes 
or for the redemption of old debts and generally 
in the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
Industry. The loose scrutiny of the purposes 


stated in the loan applications and the absence 
of a careful watch on the way the loan is spent 
by the members, which must be the case, where 
almost every member is a borrower or a surety 
to other borrowers and where the societies are 
composed almost wholly of the needy section 
of the village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 
remissness in exerting pressure and in taking 
action against the defaulter, even when he is 
wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
growth of this menace of excessive overdues. 
The central financing agencies are more con- 
cerned with the assets that in the last resort 
are the security for their lendings and, with 
more funds tlian they could use, are more eager 
even than the Registrar himself for organising 
new credit societies. . 

One of the weaknesses of co-operative finance 
consists in its inelasticity, dilatoriness and 
inadequacy. The introduction of the normal 
credit system in the societies, — a practice whi<^ 
is gaining currency in Bombay and Madras 
reduces the evil to some extent ; but as it is, thif 
cultivator is forced to resort to the money-lender 
also lor accommodation. The co-operative 
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societies have thus, it must be admitted, lost 
their co-operative character in a great measure 
and have become business bodies without, 
however, the efficicney that sliould characterise 
them. The recent Committee on Co-operation 
in Bihar and Orissa views “ with a considerable 
degree of dismay the general failure to make the 
ordinary agricultural credit society a self- 
governing and truly co-operative institution”. 
The i^mbay ■Reorganisation Committee states 
that " in view of the figures quoted, it is evident 
that the movement has ceased to a great extent 
to be co-operative”. Whether such a verdict 
is quite justifiable or not, it is obvious that the 
situation is disquieting enough and very great 
caution in registering new credit societies and 
the correlating of loans to the repaying capacity 
of the borrowers as emphasised by the Bihar 
and Orissa Committee seem to be the urgent 
needs of the day. 

Land Mortgage Banks. — The loans advanced 
by co-operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their const-i- 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of theii 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only. 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi- 
plication of rural credit societies and tlius upon 
facilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
prevent any furtlier increase in their debts and 
pave the way for the paying off of the old ones 
It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
load of Indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy tenns on which co-oiierative 
finance can bo made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
indebtedness to the sowcar, upon so fully finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to the sowcar any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to bo regarded as a 
legitimate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
for increasing the load yet further. Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further increase in the 
burden, though even that in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble ; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employ^ to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The sowcar, it is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and what he 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part pasrment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
thre^ng floor or in his shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop-keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar, 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts. 


However, under the circumstances, the clarifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee lias wisely emjihaslsed the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
undertaking legislation to secure, if need be, the 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple llural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by the Iloyal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking Committee 
would also be an important step towards libera- 
ting those, who have already given up all their 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
start with a clean slate. In any case, the need 
for long term loans to the agriculturists for 
land improvement and f(;r the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks 

There are three main types of such banks. 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer and is well illustrated in the 
German Land schaf ten The commercial type 
18 represented by the Credit Fonder of France, 
which works for profit and declares dividends. 
The third type — the quasi co-operative has a 
mixed membership ot borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis The banks organised so far in 
India are in a sense of the co-operative type, 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
quasi co-operative vaiiety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non -borrowing 
individuals. for attractive initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
efficient management. 

At present there are 12 co-operative land 
mortgage banks in the Punjab. Two of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil. Bombay 
has three land mortgage societies, which have 
only recently started their ojierations Bengal 
has two, Assam has five, while Madras has 38 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank has been started recently. It is 
too early to jironounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks. Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
in sjiecial cases. The Central Banking Com- 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off his old debts. One feels, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not be laid on the intensive and extensive 
development of agriculture, since as pointed out 
above, unless agriculture becomes a paying 
industry, the redemption is impracticable and 
Illusory. The bulk of the funds of these banks 
will have to be raised by debentures and for this 
purposes, there will have to be in the provinces 
central land mortgage banks as in Madras. The 
provincial co-operative banks cannot function 
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as such except as a temporary measure, as in statute, the provincial bank vilth the central 
Bombay and the Punjab. Government will have banks and banking unions representing the 
also to render assistance to these institutions financial side and as such concerned more with 
for the success of the debenture issue, and its the financing of the movement and the institutes, 
guaranteeing the interest as in the Punjab unions, federations or organisation societies 
ought to meet all reasonable needs, though in represfjnting the propagandist side and as such 
special cases there would not be much harm in concerned more with educating popular opinion 
the Government purchasing debentures of a and representing non-oflicial views to the authori- 
certain value. While mutual knowledge of and ties. A few years back, the All-India Co- 
control over one another among members is the ojierative Institutes’ Association was established, 
insistent feature in the case of the unlimited with a view to co-ordinate the activities 
liability credit society, the insistence in the of the provincial institutes, to formulate 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited non-official co-operative opinion on important 
liability is on the capacity and business habits co-operative problems from time to time and 
of the directorate, in order to ensure sound to encourage the growth of co-operative 
valuation of security, careful investigation of literature 

titles, correct assessment of borrower’s credit It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient handicai)8 to the successful workmg of co-opera- 
management of affairs tivc socuetios was the ignorance of the members 

Propaganda, Education and Training.- — and the absence of trained men as oflpice-bearers 
In the initial stages of the movement, it fell on of societies. Illiteracy of the rural population, 
the Registrar to carry on propaganda and however, has been found too big a problem for 
orga nize co-operative societies For this purpose thi'sc i nstitutes and they have , therefore, attempt- 
the assistance of non-oflicial honorary workers ed only to spread knowledge of co-operation 
was imperative and in the various provinces and (;o-operative principles to the members of 
a band of such workers was brought into exis- societies and to train up the office-bearers in 
tence, who as honorary organisers of the district various ways. Education has thus developed 
or talukas actively co-operated with the officials into an important function of these institutes, 
in carrying on propaganda, organising new In Bombay, the Institute lias created a special 
societies as a result thereof and looking after education board which maintains co-operative 
the societies so started in some measure With schools at different centres and conducts perlodi- 
the rapid growth of co-operative societies, cally training classes suitable for differenj types 
however, it was feit that for the further propa- of workers and erajdoyees of co-operative 
gation of the movement it was d('sirable to societies In order to do its work thoroughly 
carry on work by the non-ofhcials in a more it has started branches in the districts and 
organised manner and for that purpose co-opera- divisions which also start elementary training 
tive institute's were started in the various pro- classes for the members of the managing commit- 
vinecs. In some provinces, like Bombay, these tees at dillerent centres and generally assist in 
institutions are mixed institutions with a the spread of co-operative education. In the 
membership of individual syiniiathiscrs and Punjab, however, co-operative education has 
workers and of co-opciative societies In been organised by the Co-operative Department, 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces, though the Punjab Co-operative Union renders 
individuals were not admitted as members and active assistance therein In Bihar and Orissa 
the institutions liecamc provincial unions of a permanent Co-operative Training Institute 
co-operative societies In some provinces, like has been establishi'd at Sabour in the Bhagalpur 
Bihar and Orissa, they became fcd'-rations of Division which is controlled by a governing body 
co-op(>rative societies, while in others, like Bengal which includes the Registrar, and a few repre- 
and Assam, they are known as co-operative sentatives of the Co-operative Federation, 
organisation societies. Whatever the exact Madras has organised 6 training institutes, which 
form assumed by these provincial institutions, have lx;cn registered as co-operative societies, 
their functions were more or less the same in The Provincial Union there, however, does 
all provinces, comprising propaganda and the organise training classes for employees of central 
focussing of non-official co-operative opinion banks, urban societies and unions. In the 
on the various problems that confronted the United Provinces, Bengal and the Central 
movement from time to time. They derive Provinces, arrangements for co-operative training 
their funds by subscriptions from then members and education have not yet been properly made, 
and from Government grants and the work that though there also it is the Department assisted 
they have hitherto been able to do has doubtless by the provincial union which organises the 
earned for them a position of considerable training classes. The need for proper co-opera- 
iniportance, in the co-operative movement tive training and education has been felt in an 
They have been the powerful instruments of increasing degree m recent year^ and the Central 
bringing together the non-official clement in Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended 
the movement which though essentially a very strongly tlie establishment of provincial 
popular movement, had to ho started under the co-operative colleges and an AU-India Co-opera- 
auspices of the State, and their conferences and tive College for the higher training of more 
council meetings have become more oi less like important officials in the Department, banks or 
provincial co-operative parliaments where societies. No action apparently has been taken 
officials and non-officials moot together, exchange till now on these recommendations, but there 
views on important questions and fonnulate is no doubt whatever that any serious attempt 
policies. ’They have come to be regarded in an at improvement of the co-operative societies 
ever increasing measure as the third arm of the in the country must include a proper organisation 
movement, the Registrar and his staff repre- of co-operative education not only for the office- 
senting the administrative side performing more bearers of societies or the managers and inspec- 
or less the functions assigned to them under the tors of central and provincial banks but also 
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for the inspectors, auditors and assistant regis- Non^Credit Atfricultaral Co-operation 
trars of the co-operative departments. For some years past increasing attention has 

been directed on other forms of co-operation for 
In some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar the benefit of the rural population. Credit is 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation but one of the needs of the cultivator ; its organi- 
has been actively associated in discharging the sation through co-operation touches but the 
Begistrar’s statutory function of the audit of fringe of the problem , and different provinces 
societies and the Second All-India Co-operative have been experimenting upon the application 
Institutes’ Conference held at Hyderabad of co-operative organisation to meet his different 
(Deccan) in 1931 also expressed an opinion that non-credit needs. The problems of irrigation, 
the Acglstrar’s statutory obligation in this consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
matter could be discharged by a system of fencing, cattle insurance, dau-ying and supply 
licensing and that audit should be a function of agricultural requisites and above all the 
entrusted to the provincial unions or federations, marketing of agricultural produce havq been 
If this idea of a uniform system of audit through therefore engaging the attention of co-operators 
the provincial unions be accepted, it will natu- and societies for these purposes have been 
rally follow that they will also have to assume established here and there and have been working 
the responsibility for supervision of the co- with varying success In a land of ignorant and 
operative societies The departmental audit illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
or inspection by the central ' banks cannot to adopt the rule of one village, one society ; 
dispense with the need of careful supervision, but the complexities of the non-credit forms of 
which to be effective must be from within and co-opcration have induced the authorities to 
the provincial federation or union is obviously avoid the multiple -purpose or general society 
the host agency for this friendly and efficient and to favour the single purpose society, and wo 
supervision. The combination of the functions have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
AU-India Conference and endorsed by the Central needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
Banking Enquiry Committee would mean separately. The sowcar was to him the one 
improved efficiency in the working of the move- person to whom he could always look forward 
ment while de-officialising it considerably and whether for the supply of agricultural requisites 
giving it the popular touch it lacks. It must, and domestic requirements or for the sale of his 
however, be rememliercd that the institutes produce or for credit Now he is made to 
and unions are not quite unofficial in this that resort to society A for credit, to society B for 
in some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar marketing, to society 0 for the supply of manures 
and Orissa, the Registrar is the ex-officio presi- and seeds, to socic^ty 1> for i>he supply of tools 
dent or member and practically controls them, and implements, to society E for fencing, to 
At present, the situation as rgards co-operative society F for irrigation, to society G for consoli- 
societles is disquieting enough and there are dation of holdings to society E, tor social reform 
two schools of thought on the wisest course to and better-living and — bui why continue the 

S ursue to bring about a radical improvement, sorry tale. A single society trying to meet all 
me school is in favour of tightening the official the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
coutrol while the other seeks to strengthen the sowcar on all fronts and would become a live 
institutes and make them more non-official force in the village which would tend to promote 
and efficient than ever before. Though all the ideal embodied in the famous phrase; Better 
agree on the goal of ultimate de-officialisation living, better farming and better business, 
and thoimh all agree that the present system However, co-operative opinion in India has not 
of part official and part non-official control of the yet accepted the wisdom of this and yet believes 
movement is not conducive to progress, opinions in the theory of almost water-tight compart- 
oonflict whether the remedy lies in officialisation ments The agricultural non-credit societies 
or de-officialisation of the movement at the in India on the 30th June 1933 were 4,315 distri- 
prosent time . buted as under ; — 


Non-Credit AgrUndimal Societies^ 1932-33. 


Province. 


Purchase and 
Purchase 
and sale. 

Production. 

Production 
and sale. 

Other forms 
of co-opera- 
tion. 

Total. 

Jdadras 


78 


11 

347 

436 

Bombay . . 

, , 

41 

il 

74 

113 

245 

Bengal 


85 

932 

272 

44 

1,333 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


2 

2 

2 

5 

11 

United Provinces . . 


.... 


56 

373 

429 t 

Punjab 


19 

*i54 

1,182 

91 

1,446 

Burma 

Central Provinces 

and 

11 

5 

14 

.... 

30 

Berar 


36 

11 

10 

.... 

57 

Mysore 


45 

1 

18 

54 

118 

Baroda 

, , 

20 

25 

37 

90 

172 

Other areas 



3 

16 

19 

38 

Total 

•• 

3,37 

1,150 

1,602 

1,136 

48,15 
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Of these the most important are the marketing 
Bodeties, particularly for tbe sale of cotton in ] 
Bombay, the irrigation and milk societies in i 
Bengal and the consolidation of holdings and 
better living societies in the Punjab. 

Marketing Societies.— Marketing of agricul- 
tural produce is the real crux of the whole 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and 
as group marketing is always more effective than 
individual marketing, especially in India where 
the individual producer is illiterate and consti- 
tutes a small unit, co-operative marketing has 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable 
ideals to work for. It is only the complexity 
of the working of co-operative sale societies, 
the difficulty of providing for marketing finance, 
the lack of exi^rt knowledge on the part of 
co-operative officials and the lack of godown j 
and storage facilities that have prevented the! 
r^id multiplication of sale societies and their 
efficient working. It is really in the develop- 1 
ment of this form of co-operative effort that 
ultimate success must be sought for in India, 
for credit alone could never bring comfort. 
Where it has been tried with success, the results 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members. 
The tremendous headway made in European 
countries like Denmark and in the United States 
of America in co-operative marketing organisa- 
tion and the successful examples of the cotton 
sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention 
and invite concentration on the co-operative 
organisation of agricultural marketing. The 
jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not 
met with success, it is true ; but the cotton 
grower in Gujarat and the Bombay Karnatak 
has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton 
sale societies. Absence of fraud in weighment, 
adequate and liigh prices, insurance of the 
produce against risks of fire, prompt payment 
of sale proceeds, financial accommodation till the 
produce is sold, information of daily price 
fluctuations in the Bombay market, supply of 
gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonus 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agricul- 
turist, who was otherwise at the mercy of the 
adaJtya or worse still ot his village sowcar. The 
Gujarat societies cover a smaller area than those 
of the Karnatak ; but the cohesion, loyalty and 
unity of purpose among their members makes 
them more co-operative. There the agricul- 
turists of three or four villages growing a similar j 
strain of cotton combine themselves into a 
society, pool their cotton and sell it jointly by 
private treaty and not by auction as in the 
]&arnatak. The cotton sale societies of Surat 
have recently combined in a federation wliich 
has taken over the co-operative ginning factory 
already started by the members. A few societies 
for the sale of other articles have also been 
organised in Bombay, such as jaggery, tobacco, 
chlllieB, paddy, onions and arecanut. Bengal 
has several jute sale societies with a Jute Whole- 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale societies 
with a sale depot in Calcutta. The Punjab 
has several commission shops which provide 
storage facilities so that the grower could wait 
for better prices, but which sell to local mer-l 
chants yet, rather than to the merchants at the | 

S ort. Madras has a number of sale societies, 
ut their transactions are small and they have 
not yet made much progress. 

ConsoUdatloii of Holdings.— The law of 
primogeniture, by which the eldest son alone 


succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
which is in force in some European countries 
does not obtain in India. Each heir is given a 
proportionate share of each item of the inherited 
property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 
to ms portion. The result is that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of 
his land but inherit that land 'broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots. This continuous 
partition of each field amongst heirs leads to 
fragmentation, wliich is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, irregularly over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
of families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their property amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the joint family system and the custom 
of cultivation in common. 

The disadvantages of fragmentation are 
obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, and another part 
IS lost in boundaries. Fragmentation involves 
endless waste of time, money and effort , it res- 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve 
ment , it jirevcnts him from adopting scientific 
methods of cultivation , it discourages him from 
carrying out intensive cultivation; it enforces 
unifonuity of cropping, and especially lestricts 
the growing of fodder crops in the period during 
which cattle are usually sent out to graze on the 
fields. The economic loss due to this system 
can be easily imagined, and the only solution is 
consolidation of holdings. This most difficult 
important and interesting experiment originated 
in the Punjab in the year 1920. The procedure 
adopted in establishing a Co-operative Consolida- 
tion of Holdings Society is to call together all 
persons directly interested in land in a given 
village, persuade them to accept the by-laws 
whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
approve a method of repartition, and then carry 
out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
such a manner that no single individual might 
have any grievance. As the result of patient 
work which has now extended over ten years, 
some very striking results have been achieved 
and the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
important agricultural reform It is steadily 
gaining in popularity, and, as more staff is trained 
and the people become better educated to the 
advantages of the system, the figures for the area 
consolidated are mounting up year by year. 
This work began in 1920-21 and in the 10 years 
that have elapsed since then, 2,63,462 acres 
have been consolidatt'd by the end of July 1930, 
lout of the whole cultivable area of about 30 
millions, at an average cost of Bs. 2-5 per 
acre. 

Improvement of agriculture is general, where 
holdings have been brought together. New 
plough and other implements are used, new 
crops or new varieties of an old crop are sown, 
sand is removed from light soil, and planting 
of trees or seeds is carried out. The generu 
effect of consolidation is to increase rents, and 
decrease causes of litigation and quarrels. 
Bents have risen, yields have increased, new 
land has been brought under the plough and dry 
land brought under irrigation. New wells have 
been sunk, and old ones repaired. Access has 
been obtained to the roadways, farming has 
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become more intensive, and fruit trees have been loans to be paid off from the instalments on 
planted. The great disadvantage of consolida- shares as they fall due, (ti/) a levy of water-rate 
tlon through co-operation is that the pace is or of the capital cost ot maintenance provides 
Blow compared with the area to lie consolidated, for the proper maintenance of completed schemes. 
Therefore, compulsion will be necessary for a Madras also has a number of such irrigation 
wide extension and its introduction is only a societies. , ^ 

matter ot time but it is better to await the Milk Societies. — One of the notable contribu- 
growth and development of a strong public tions of Bengal to the co-operative movement is 
opinion in its favour rather than incur the risk the immense organization built up for the co- 
ot a premature resort to legislation which might operative sale and supply of milk, consisting of, 
bring the scheme into odium. in the first iilacc, the 108 rural societies which 

Jn the Central Provinces some success in arc the producing centres, and, in the pcond, 
consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis- the Calcutta Milk U nion which is the distributing 
gaih Division where scattered holdings arc centre The rural society which is the unit of 
particulaily common and it is not rare to see 10 the organization, generally covers a village, and 
acres broken into 40 plots. The Local Govern- its members are bona fide milk producers whose 
ment found it desirable to resort to legislation, primary occuiiation is agriculture with milk 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation production as their secondary occupation. The 
of Holdings Act in 1028. Any two or more societies, which are all of the limited liability 
jiermancnt liolders in a village holding together type, arc affiliated to the Milk Union at Calcutta, 
not less than a certain mmmium prcscri^d area which is a central society. It supervises, 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of thoir controls, and finances the individual societies, 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act and arranges foi the distribution and sale of their 
is that it gives power to a proportion, not less milk in Calcutta Just as only milk producers 
than one-half of the permanent right-holders, are enlisted as ini‘ml)er8 of milk societies, so 
holding not less than two-thirds of the occupied only milk societies can be members of the 
area m a village, to agree to the preparation of a Calcutta Milk Union It is thus a pure type of 
scheme of consolidation, which seneme, when Central Society, which does not include any 
confirmed, becomes binding on all the permanent individual shareholder 

right-holders in the village and their successors The milk obtained from the societies in a 
in Interest. group is collected at a depot which is under the 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the charge of a depot manager, whose duty it is to 
Legislative Council in 1928 to deal with certain receive the mdk in properly sterilized cans, 
features of the problem. When this Bill was measure it, note the general conditions and the 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created lactometer point, and give a receipt to the carrier, 
and It had to be ultimately dropped. 'J’hn working ot the depots is looked after by the 

There are 11 societies lor consolidation of depot supervisor Above the supervisors there 
holdings in the United Provinces, and 11 in the arc the depot manager and the society managers. 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model There is also the Veterinary Inspector who 

Irrigation Societies. — Another very interest* examines and treats the cattle Ixdongiiig to the 
iiig and useful typo ot non-credit society is the societies and looks after the milking arrange- 
Irrigation Society so predommant in Bengal ments and the sanitary condition of the cowsheds 
Prom a humble beginning of 3 societies in 1919, Above them all is a Government officer, placed 
the irrigation movement to-day claims about on special duty in the Co-operative Department 
1,000 societies in the western districts of Bengal He is the buiiermtendcnt of Milk Societies all 
with a membership of over 20,000, a paid uj) over Btuigal and the Chairman of the Calcutta 
share capital of over Its 2 lakhs and a working Milk Union J’hc Union has devised very 
capital of over Its 4 lakhs. These societies fall careful measures to ensure the purity of milk 
chiefly under two classes those for new construe- supplied to its customers These measures 
tion and those for reconstruction and re-excava- include the installation of a pasteuring plant 
tlon. Iriigation is a necessity in the western and a boiler. The Union has got a motor lorry 
districts of Bengal where the country is mostly and has introduced the cycle lorry system of 
elevated, undulating and easily drained with no delivery. The milk is also carried by hand carts 
possibility of water logging and the distribution and coolies for delivery to customers. The 
of rainfall is extremely variable. In the Suiidar- Union at present supplies milk to most of the 
bans, land is still below high water level and big Calcutta hospitals, to fashionable restaurants 
embankments are necessary to prevent the and to a large number ot individual customers, 
ingress of salt water. Considerable success has through a number of dejiots and distributijqg 
been attained in the Sundarbans tracts. The centres, located at convenient places Bill a%(mt 
greatest progress so far has been made in the the city Besides the Calcutta Milk Union, 
construction of small irrigation works in the five other unions have also been formed and two 
districts of the Burdwan division. Embank- of these, at Darjeeling and Dacca, have already 
ments for flood protection and reservoirs to attained a fair measure of success, 
control floods and ensure a constant supply of The milk co-operative societies arc societies 
water for irrigation are beyond the scope of of producers, though the desire to make pure and 
co-operative effort while drainage schemes for cheap milk available to consumers may have 
the improvement of agricultural and sanitary been mainly responsible for their birth. When- 
conditions have so far not been taken up. The ever they had a chance, they have justified their 
main features of irrigation societies are ; (t) they existence by ensuring a better price for produ- 
are on a multiple liability basis ; {%%) the number cers, while they have proved their utility to 
of shares to be subscribed by members is fixed consumers by providing pure milk at a reasonable 
so as to meet full costs and is based also on the rate. Calcutta has set an example which 
area of land which will be benefited : {Hi) funds Bombay, Madras and other large cities may 
are further raised if necessary by deposits and well follow. Madras has already several milk 
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societies with a Union in the City for distribu- 
tion, and the Bombay Municipality is seriously 
considering the co-operative solution of the 
milk problem of the city of Bombay. 

Rural Reconstruction. — One of the main 
reasons why the achievements of the co-operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and it is 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies 
bound up with general, rural development and 
progres3. So long as agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelessly indebted, have a fatalistic 
and listless outlook on life and have an extremely 
low standard of living, carrying on agriculture 
with simple tools and Implements in more or 
less a primitive fashion, no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and 
all other ruial movements is possible. The 
co-operative movement itself is indeed a great 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman dalal and the mer- 
chant ; but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with but half-hearted attempts 
for the co-operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu- 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of village life explain very 
clearly why the achievements of the movement 
during the last 31 years have fallen far short 
of Its objective. Kural reconstruction has, 
however, of late years claimed an increasing 
amount of attention ; but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made ; what has been 
done has been individual effort — the efforts of 
individuals fired by the impulse of social service 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise their oppor- 
tunities to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk. The 
best known of such centres is at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab. The work done there covers education, 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of 
agriculture, female education and maternity 
welfare. At Lyalpur in the Punjab also 
schemes of rural reconstruction have grown out of 
co-operative societies embarking upon the wider 
functions of cattle-breeding, improvement of 
cattle and agriculture, adult education, thrift, 
better living and arbitration of disputes The 
Vishva-Bharati of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
has a special department devoted to rural recon- 
struction which has started 6 co-operative rural 
reconstruction societies in the villages of the 
Birbhum District. Sir Daniel Hamilton has 
developed the deltaic lands of Sunderbans by 
establishing colonies there on modern lines. In 
the Madras Presidency the Provincial Co-ojjera- 
tive Union runs 8 rural reconstruction centres 
and the work at Alamaru has been eminently 
successful. Mr. V, N. Mehta was responsible 
for the rural reconstruction scheme in Benares 
At all the centres, co-operation has been enlisted 
m the service of rural reconstruction and societies 
have been started which take up various items 
in that work. The anti-malarial societies of 
Bengal are also attempts in the same direction, 
the effort being restricted to only one aspect of 
the situation. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the local 
Government carried on from November 1929 


a special campaign of rural uplift in the Pipariya 
Circle in the Hoshangabad District, concentrat- 
ing the efforts of all departments concerned 
with rural uplift in that area. An agricultural 
assistant, a veterinary assistant surgeon, and an 
assistant medical officer were placed on special 
duty there, while the Deputy Educational 
Inspector, Sohagpur taluka, and the circle auditor 
of Pipanya unifertook extra work and special 
propaganda and the Deputy Commissioner and 
Sub-Divisional Officer toured and supervised the 
work. The campaign has yielded concrete 
results. Interesting experiments in a few 
selected villages are in progress in the Nimar 
and Betul districts and Government wait only 
for improvement in financial and political 
conditions to launch more ambitious schemes. 
In Bombay by the starting of Taluka Deyelop- 
ment Associations and tlie creation of the Divi- 
sional Boards of Agriculture and Co-operation 
some co-ordination has been brought about 
between the Departments of Agriculture and 
Co-opcration Tlie Bombay Ecorganisa- 
tion Committee proposed the creation of a 
Board of Eural Welfare with the Director of 
Agriculture as chairman and Deputy Directors 
of Co-opcration, Agriculture and Veterinary 
Science as members. The later part of 1933 saw 
a considerable impetus imparted to the cause of 
rural reconstruction in India. His Exceliency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, con- 
centrated on village uplift and carried on an in- 
tensive propaganda in that behalf wlilch has led 
to the formulation of a scheme whereby the 
work will bo carried on earnestly by Distnet 
Committees under the guidance of the District 
Collectors, the work being co-ordinated by Divi- 
sional officers. The Punjab has appointed Mr. 
Brayne of Gurgaon fame as Commissioner for 
Eural Eeconstruction and Bengal has made a 
similar appointment, and it appears that all 
provincial Governments are devoting consider- 
able thought to this very important work. 

Better Living Societies. —The Punjab has 
been responsible for introducing this very desir- 
able typo of co-operative society to promote 
better living among its members. There are 
about 300 such societies in that province and 
they have been doing quite important work in 
their own way. The societies do not collect 
any levy from their members, excejit the small 
entrance fee and they lay down a programme of 
work and make rul(>s for carrying it out from 
year to year, violation of which is punishable 
with fine under the by-laws. Though these 
societies in the first instance have for their 
object the curtailment of ruinous expenditure 
on marriages and other social occasions, they 
have also helped in various other matters , so 
that apart from saving to their members thou- 
sands of rupees each year, they are contributing 
to the general village uplift .n some measure. 
Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
and swept the village lands, some have promoted 
sanitation, some nave induced the villagers 
to improve ventilation in their houses, some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
some have arranged that all manure should be 
pitted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
jewellery, and some have stopped waste on farm s. 
Thus in a variety of ways these societies generally 
have been great factors in the improvement of 
conditions in the life of the village. It is 
earnestly hoped that such better living societies 
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wiU be started in large numbers in the various 
piovinoes of India or better still that the co- 
omratlve credit societies would take upgn 
tmemsetves the function performed by these 
societies and that the term better living be 
given as wide a connotation as possible so that 
wie co-operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift, as well as its own 
economic objective of strengthening the position 
of the agriculturist. 4 " 

Eduoatfonal Socioties. —T&ough the pro- 
blem of illiteracy is a very large problem in- 
deed and though education is one of the chief 
responsibilities of Government it is interesting 
to find that because of the great reaction which 
illiteracy has on the efficient working of co- 
operative societies, educationsd societies have 
been started in some of the provinces — notably 
the Punjab. In that province, there are two 
kinds of societies, one for adult education and 
the other for compulsory education of children. 
In the former the members pay a small entrance 
fee and a small monthly fee to make up the pay 
of the teacher, who is generally the school master 
of the primary school receiving a small extra 
pay for the additional work. Such of these 
schools as are well conducted are later on taken 
over by the District Boards. Various other 
agencies in that province have also started 
similar schools with the result that their number 
has gone up to about 2,000. The compulsory 
education schools for children are started by 
parents, fees are collected as in the case of the 
adult schools for engaging a teacher and there 
are about 150 such schools imparting tuition 
up to the IV Standard. Though such educa- 
tional societies may not have done all the good 
they aimed at doing, there is no doubt whatever 
that they bear testimony to the realization of 
the marked correlation of education and co- 
operation. The United Provinces is gradually 
following the lead given by the Punjab and they 
lUso have started a number of schools. In 
Bihar and Orissa, the co-operative credit societies 
give considerable Impetus to primary education 
amongst the members making it possible to open 
and run a number of path-shalas and schools 
by adequate contributions. In Bengal many 
societies spend on education and some of them 
maintain night schools, as a result of which in 
one district alone there are 38 such schools, 2 
upper primary schools and one English middle 
school. The Ganja cultivators* societies spend 
large amounts out of their profits on education 
and help 3 high schools and 87 primary schools. 
Societies in Bombay also spend fairly large 
amounts by making grants to schools and giving 
prizes and scholarships. 

4ntl-malarial Societies. —Among other 
things, the need for improvement in village 
sanitation, an important constituent of '* better 
living" arrested the attention of co-operators 
particularly in Bengal, which pays a heavy toll, 
year after year, from that terrible scourge — 
malaria and kala-azar — and where, unlike many 
other provinces, the rural death rate is higher 
than the urban death rate. There is some talk 
at present of experimenting with plasmoquin 
to render mosquitoes immune from infection 
and thus prevent the spread of infections. 
Bengal has thus rendered a distinct service by 
organising successfully a campaign in rural 
areas for arresting or checking in some measure 


the ravages of malaria. The first co-operative 
anti-malarial society was the Panihaty Society 
registered in March 1918, and in July 1Q19» 
the Central Society was launched. The whole 
movement in this direction owes considerably i 
to Dr. Gopalchandra Chatter jee. The Central / 
Society aimed at organising a network of / 

anti-malarial and public health ^cleties, at / 

carrying on propaganda, at guiding the rural 
societies and acting as an expert advisory body. < 
There are now about 600 rural societies, often , 
in inaccessible places and the Central Society 
now acts as merely an organising body, leaving ‘ 
the function of supervision to local bodies, 
through whom Government give grants to them. 

The members of the rural societies pay a monthly 
subscription of from 4 annas to a rupee, and 
each of these maintain a medical man on the 
subsidy system, who attends to the families 
of members free of charge. They depend for 
funds on subscriptions, donations, and grants 
from members, benevolent individuals and 
Government. They do not pay their way and 
therein indeed lies their weakness. The actual 
anti-malarial work consists of filling up all 
stagnant pools and ditches within the village 
areas during the dry season and kerosining all 
stagnant accumulations of water, immediately 
after the rains. Many dispensaries and schools 
are being maintained, some on a share basis, 
others on a chanty basis, and these societies 
have done the great service of bringing the 
services of qualified medical men within easy 
reach of inaccessible rural areas. 

Urban Credit Societies. — While the chief 
objective of the co-operative movement was 
from the first to do service to the rural popula- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1904 permitted two classes of speieties, — ^rural 
and urban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the co-operative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also. At present 
tlwro are in all 10,912 non-agrlcultural societies 
with a membership of 12,34,095. Of these, 
5,255 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes. 

The urban co-operative credit societies for 
consumers resolve themselves into three types, 

(i) The salary-earners’ society ; (ii) the mill- 
hands’ society ; and (tii) the communal society. 
The salary-earners’ societies have been generally 
organised on the occupational basis, the mem'tors 
being employees in the same firm or Government 
office. The strength of such a society lies in 
the absence of communal jealousies and factions, 
in the higher level of culture and intelligence or 
the members and the spirit of discipline that 
prevails in a modern well-conducted office. A 
great accession of strength accrues to the society 
from the sympathy of the employer or head of 
the office, through whom recoveries of instal- 
ments of loan repayments could be arranged 
from the pay sheet and the danger of overdues 
practically eliminated. The basis of the society 
Is very good, and the working generally sound. 
Monthly subscriptions inculcate the ^blt of 
saving, so essential and useful to the salarlat 
and the society can well act as a great and useful 
feeder for the co-operative investment trust, 
which is the logical development of the thrift- 
cum-credit society such as this, in essence, Is. 

The Mfll-hands* Society are more or less 
of a similar type, the differences lying, c h i e fly 
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In the illiteracy of the xnieixiherB, in their smaller 
transactions and in the possibility, though 
experience hitherto has not converted that 
into actuality, of the whole organisation being 
wrecked to pieces when the millhands go on a 
prolonged strike. 

The Commiinal Society consumers* 
organisations are not indeed quite sound , where 
sentiment comes in from the door, eflflciency and 
safety fly away through the window , the ability 
to save is not properly assessed; the nobler, 
but the unbusinesB like, desire to help takes 
possession ; overdues mount high , procrastina- 
tion in the matter of recoveries and references to 
the Registrar for arbitration create great trouble. 
Despite this inherent weakness, however, several 
societies of a communal type have done remark- 
ably well and have been serving their communi- 
ties in more ways than one. 

An important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders, and though 
the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well suited in many 
respects for them, from the point of view of the 
small trader, it is co-operative banking that is 
obviously wanted. The importance of People’s 
Co-operative Banks promoted for the benefit 
of uroan people without any distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen lor 
the stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around district and taluka towns. The principal 
business of these banks is short-term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary] 
commercial banks. In the absence of any j 
industrial co-operative bank, it is also for the 
peoples* bank to finance small industrialists 
and help the development of cottage industries, 
which still play a very considerable part in the 
industrial economy of India. Another very 
important function which falls to peoples’ banks 
is the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the field to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country. 
It is only, however, in the Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencies that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples’ banks. In 
Madras there are 1,074 non-agricultural credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples’ 
banks. The Punjab has 1,000 unlimited 
liability societies and only 107 with limited 
liability. Even here we hardly find any develop- 
ment of real peoples’ banks. In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
500 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more important of them 
are salary earners’ credit societies. Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions 
have several big concerns, however, woikii^ 
on sound lines. The question of starting 
Peoples* Banks in Bihar and Orissa has not yet 
been seriously taken in hand. In the Bombay 
Presidency, institutions with a working capital 
of Bs. 50,000 and more are classed as urban 
banks. Since 1022 co-operators in this Presi- 
dency have been very keen on having a full- 
fledged peoples* bank in every taluka town, 
for it has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co-operative banking, 
there is no doubt that the various units will 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co-ordinated 


and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of inland trading agencies. 
Peoples’ banks are a repository of peoples* 
savings, a nucleus for co-operative activity and 
an Institution giving facilities for internal remit- 
tance and it is quite necessary therefore that 
their share capital most be pretty large. In 
the Bombay Presidency on the 31st March 1932 
there were 91 urban banks most of which are 
fairly successful. The total membership was 
1,39,379, the working capital was Bs. 3,57,60,347 
and the reserve fund amounted to Bs. 19,44,622. 
It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banking has been a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the co- 
operative movement in India and other provinces 
might well follow Bombay’s example in this 
direction. 

In 1926 the urban banks of Gujarat formed 
themselves into a supervising union for the 
purpose of inspecting the accounts of Its banks 
and helping them in the development of business. 
The Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee have recommended the formation 
of similar unions for the urban banks in other 
divisions of the Presidency which will be useful 
not only for supervision of the existing banks 
but also for the guidance of the newly formed 
banks. 

An important variant of the urban co operative 
society Is the Thrift Society The system 
adopted is to collect regular savings every month 
for a continuous period of two to four years, 
invest the collected amount to the best advantage 
and pay back to the subscriber his amount at the 
end of the term with interest. In many societies, 
loans are advanced also but not exceedmg a 
certain fixed proportion, usually | of the deposits. 
The Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and 
the bulk of the members aie school masters. 
There are about 125 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of about 2,000. 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has half a dozen . Recently however 
Life Insurance Societies have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident society only, 
issiung policies of Bs. 150 to Rs. 500 and that 
too without medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life insurance within easy reach of the 
small man in the village as in the town. It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis. 
It has now, however, widened its scope and 
has been writing policies for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the rural 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term insurance, which will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and their 
borrowing members much better. It has by 
now written a business of over Rs. 20 lacs. The 
Bengal society is yet a provident society issuing 
small policies, while the Madras society — the 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society— 
has started vigorously as a full fledged life 
insurance society with sliare capital and com- 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of about Bs. 20 lacs. 

Non-Credit Societies in Urban Areas.— 
Th& consumers* movement in this country has 
had a very sorry record excepting in the almost 
solitary example of the Triplicane Co-operative 
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Stores of Madras. The reasons for this state 
of affairs have been discussed by the llegistrars 
In their annual reports from time to time and 
it seems that there is no immediate possibility 
Of any very great efforts being made at pushing 
on this form of co-operative effort, which has 
found such signal success in England. The 
small capital of the societies when started, the 
want of experience and business ability of the 
workers, the inability of the honorary workers 
to perform efficiently the complicated work of a 
store society, the absence of any common tie 
between the members, the narrow margin be- 
tween th» whole sale rates and the retail rates 
In Indian cities leaving little economic advantage 
In the store system, the pinning of their faith 
on absence of adulteration and correct weights 
and measures, the insistence on cash payments — 
ail these have been responsible for the failure 
of the co-operative store movement in this 
country. The Triplicane Society of Madras 
forms a splendid exception and from iuimble 
beginnings in 1908 it has attained a position of 
considerable importance serving its members 
through numerous branches. The society 
celebrated its silver jubilee in 1930. 

Producers’ Movement — Producers’ co- 
operation in India is yet in a rudimentary stage. 
Half-hearted attempts made to apply co-opera- 
tive methods in the case of the artisans and 
cottage workers have not been attended with 
success. People engaged in these industries 
may be divided into three classes : (t) those 
working on their own account and selling their 
finished articles themselves ; (tt) those working 
in their own homo on behalf of some merchant 
or dealer, receiving wages on the piece-work 
system for the work done by them, and being 
provided with the raw materials from the mer- 
chants who give them the work ; and {%%%) those 
working in small karkhanas or factories under 
an employer, generally known as the karkhandar 
and reoei^ng wages on the time-scale, somewhat 
on the lines of the workers employed in large 
scale industries. A largo number of artisans 
are still carrying on their trade on their own 
account, and these are wholly in the hands of the 
money-lenders, who charge exorbitant rates 
of interest. Tlie latter also supply raw materials 
and purchase the finished articles at prices dic- 
tated by themselves. These transactions leave 
little margin to the worker, who having a running 
debt with the merchants is obliged to deal with 
them without being able to resort to the compe- 
titive markets. 

What the artisan requires is thus (i) credit 
facilities, (li) facilities for the purchase of raw 
materials and implements, and {iii) facilities for 
the sale of his product. The only thing that 
has been so far done is to organise credit societies 
for some of the artisans, hoping in a half-hearted 
way for societies for purchase and for sale to 
follow later on. The most important cottage 
industry being hand-loom weaving, attention 
was directed early to them and we have several 
societies of weavers. The societies for weavers 
m the Punjab affiliate themselves to the Co- 
operative Industrial Bank at Amritsar for 
finance. Besides this bank, there are six unions 
at different centres to which the societies within 
their areas are affiliated as shareholders. They 
raise their own funds too by shares and compul- 
sory deposits. The Co-operative Industrial 
Bank at Amritsar helps the n cavers’ societies 


in the purchase of raw 'materials. The business 
branch of the bank— the sales depot at Lahore — 
sends to the societies weekly quotations and 
keeps them in touch with the trend of the market. 
The indents from societies are received by the 
Bank which arranges for the purchase of the 
requirements from Amritsar itself — the most 
important commercial centre in the Punjab or 
from Ahmedabad and Bombay. The other 
srx Unions also help in this work through the 
Lahore sale depot For the sale of the finished 
goods, however, the societies are left to hold 
themselves , the unions and bank help but little, 
though the depot renders some service by secur- 
ing orders, keeping goods on deposit and by 
advising societies to prepare cloth of the pattern 
most in demand in the market. 

Bombay, Madras and other provinces have 
also a number of weavers’ societies, but nowhere 
have they developed into producers* societies 
or have met with any marked success. 

Co-operative Housing Societies. — An im- 
portant direction in which the co-operative 
movement has developed m urban areas on the 
non-credit side is the provision of suitable 
homing accommodation to the lower middle 
classes at a fair rent. The housing movement 
represents a protest against exploitation of 
tenants by landlords in large cities. It has 
achieved a considerable measure of success in the 
Presidency of Bombay, where the Societies in 
1931-32 numbered 83 with a total work- 
ing capital of 89 lakhs. Of the 83 societies, 23 
are in the city of Bombay and its suburbs, 21 in 
Ahmedabad, 12 in Karachi and the rest in other 
parts of the jirovince. Of the remaining pro- 
vinces, Madras has 130 societies with a total 
working capital of 40 lakhs, and the rest of the 
provinces have only one or two. Among the 
Indian States only Mysore has 12 societies. The 
societies outside the Bombay Presidency are 
mere lending societies and do not undertake the 
construction of buildings as those in Bombay 
do 

The housing societies started so far are confined 
to the middle class men such as clerks, pleaders, 
traders and the like and are all on a communal 
basis. No housing societies have yet been 
started in this country for the working classes. 
There are two main systems of co-operative 
housing, the individual ownership and the 
co-ownership or tenant co-partnership systems. 

An important drawback of the ownership 
system is that the members of the society have 
an unrestricted right to transfer their property 
to any person, with the result that many houses 
built with the help of co-operative money, have 
passed into the hands of specifiators. In order 
to remove this defect, Bombay has introduced 
a new scheme known as the tenant ownership 
system. In this system the society takes a 
large plot of land on lease or by purchase, and 
after laying out roads, if they do not exist 
already, divides the land into smaller plots and 
distributes them among the members, reserving 
some land for common purposes, for erecting 
a common hall and for a play-ground. The 
cost of development is a charge on the members’ 
plots, the price of which varies according to 
their situation. The members hold the plots on 
a lease from the society on condition that in case 
of sale of their holding, before or after erecting a 
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building, they will give the first choice to the 
society or to a member recommended by it. 
Government undertakes to advance loans to 
members of this type of society to the extent of 
twice the capital paid by each member, repayable 
within 20 years, the maximum amount allowed 
to a member being Rs. 10,000. When all the 
houses are built, the society would look after 
the common property, settle disputes between 
members and generally to the work of a munici- 
pality for the colony. 

In the tenant co-partnership system, the society 
takes up a large area of land and constructs 
buildings thereon for the residence of its members 
and makes provision for their common amenities. 
Members reside in the buildings as the tenants of 
the society. They contribute capital to the 
extent of 1/.5 to i of total cost, in proportion to 
the gross residential area provided. The remaining 
capital, 111 addition to that contributed by the 
members, is raised by way of a loan. The 
Government of Bombay advances loans to the 
housing societies of this type to the extent of 
three-fourths the paid up capital repayable in 
40 years by annual instalments with interest at 
per cent. Governments of other provinces 
have recently commenced to advance long-term 
loans to housing societies at about 6 per cent 
In this system the position of the society as well 
as of the membersis secured. The society holds 
a substantial stake of the members, and there is 
no chance of default Though no member 
is the owner of any building or its part in which 
he resides, yet all the members are joint-owners 
of all the buildings. It is a socialistic ideal in 
which the ownership rests in the community 
as a whole and not in individuals. 

Review. — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912. This Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorized the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes other tlian 
credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 

In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural ones in order that the members 
confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcars. 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation was appointed and its report in 1916 
led to the reorganisation and overhauhng of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminated. 
From this time onwards the share of non-officials 
in the movement assumed increasing importance 
and it came to be realized that for the success 
of the movement, deofficializing of the same was 
necessary. The Government of India Act of 
1919 made co-operation a provincial transferred 
•ubject and the local Governments were left 
free to adapt the 1912 Act to their own require- 
ments. 


The steady growth of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matter 
in the development of co-operation ; but propa- 
ganda still remained the function of the Registrar 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 
perceived that non-official institutions should 
be established to take over this function from 
official hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
Institutes were started in various provinces, 
in some cases as unitary societies reacliing down 
to the village tlirough their branches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies. The part ‘these non-official 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas- 
ingly important, some adding to the primary 
function of jiropaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit. 

The steady progress of the movement — some- 
times even too rapid — for nearly 20 years, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
short-term loans It was in the Punjab that 
the first Co-operatwe Land Morlqagc Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920. Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 

While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was loumi that financially the situation 
was worsening Defaults in repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera* 
five Committees of Enquiry were insti- 
tuted in various provinces The Central Provinces 
thought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 19211. A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar inquiries 
for the U P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calveit Committee for Burma. 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in their respective jirovinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the co-oiierative credit 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 
side of agricultural co-operation The powers 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far in but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras and Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Societies* 
Act of 192S incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time tor the amendment of the 
previous All-India Act. This new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 

better living, better business and better 
methods of production” as the aim of the move- 
ment The chief features of the Bombay Act 
of 1925 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of classification of societies, the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of oaucellcd 
societies, the extension of summary powen of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 
provision of jienalties against specified offences. 
The Burma Act came into force in 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1932. In Behar and 
Orissa, the draft of a new Act is under considera- 
tion and the bill will be very likely introduced 
in the council shortly. The progresi of the 
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movement in forms other than credit hag not 
been very remarkable and credit societies still 
gredo^nate, especially the Agricultural Credit 

The noo'credit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former is slowly gathering force in the shape 
of sale societies for cotton in Karnatak, Gujarat 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies in 
Burma and irrigation societies in Bengal and the 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
co-operative movement in India is to be found 
in the Punjab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully attemiited through co- 
operation. In the non-agricultural non-crodit 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made. 
There arc a number of housing societies especially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans* 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras. 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side, 
co-operative farming lias hardly been touched 
and on the non-credit side the consumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre progress. 

In 1920, the Royal Commission on AqriouUure 
was appointed and co-operation fonned only a 
part— though an important one— of its extensive 
enquiry. Recently, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Commie 
the co-operative movement in the different 
provinces has been surveyed But the provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
small industries and trade. Thus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of banking 
lacilitles have been examinod, while the need 
for separate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in C. P., TJ. P. and Madras and 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture IS still to be met. Jdihar and Onssa 
recently got its movement examined by a com- 
mittee which has published its report last year. 
The Government of Bombay convened in June 
1933 a Round Table Conference of official and 
non-official Co-operators to disc.iiss the problems 
that confronted the Movement in Bombay 
As a result of this Conference, three Committees 
were appointed, one to examine the system oi 
supervision over Co-operative societies by the 
Super vishig Unions in the Presidency, another 
to report on the best way to help the agriculturists 
in these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examme the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative basis. These Committees have 
not yet submitted their reports, but there is 
little doubt that their recommendations would 
lead to a tightening up of supervision, an extension 
of land mortgage banking and efforts to meet 
the growth of overdue loans. ^ 

The growing difficulties of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout India in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
of India to hold an All-India Co<«operative 


Conference at New Delhi on the 29th January 
1934. This Conference was unique in so far 
as it was not restricted only to the Registrars 
of Co-operative Societies and their advisers 
from the various provinces and States, but it 
also mcluded some ministers in charge of Agri- 
culture and Co-operation from the provinces 
and a representative of each of the two All-India 
Co-operative organisations — the Institutes' 
Association and the Provmcial Banks’ Associa- 
tion. This Conference recommended the en- 
actment of an All-India Co-operative Societies 
Act so as to pennit the registration of Co-opera- 
tive Societies working in the whole of India or 
m more provinces than one. It also recommend- 
ed earnest efforts for the development of land 
mortgage banks by the Government guarantee- 
ing not only the interest on their debentures 
but also the ca])ital and suggested the creation 
of a Central Co-operative Board under the 
Imperial Government with a small establishment 
to bring about a closer co-ordination of work 
between the different provinces and States of 
India This last suggestion has met with some 
opposition, since after the provincialisation of 
Co-opcration under the Montford Reforms of 
1914, the provinces do not much fancy the 
imixisition of control from the centre. And 
yet, there seems to be nothing wrong in the 
idea of a central organisation, which would be 
a clearing house for authentic infonnation and 
stimulate progress through a careful study of 
experiments and efforts in particular areas and 
drawing attention of other areas to the success 
achieved or the deficiencies revealed. 

It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow m introducing the co-opera- 
tive movement within their limits, and the 
movement in some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made considera- 
ble progress, more or less on the same linos as 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces. 

The landmarks in the history of the co-opera- 
tive movement in India arc ; the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 , the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 , the Maclagan Committee 
Report, 1916 ; the provincialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 ; the estabhshment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda ; the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces ; provincial 
legislation ; the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928 ; and Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Bankmg Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931. » 't j 

The movement has thus developed rapidly 
andthe staiM of its evoiiitioii may be briefly 
summarised as — agricultural credit ; urban 
credit; central credit organisations, apex co-opera- 
tive banks ; propaganda by non-officials ; non- 
credit agricultural co-operation; urban co- 
operative banking; long-term loans and debt 
redemption schemes ; land mortgage banks ; 
co-operative education ; rectifleation and consoli- 
dation of the credit movement ; and organisation 
of supervision over primary societies. 
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Table No. 3. 

Number of Members for all India showing the increase since 1906-07. 



Total number of Members of primary 

Societies 161,910 548,253 1,128,961 2,154,607 3,688,841 4,294,339 4,282,884 



Table No. 4. 

Number of Members by Provinces and States for 1932-3S only . 
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Table No. 5. 

orUng Capital for dll India allowing the Increase since 1906-07. 




Table No 6. 

Working Capital by Provinces and States for 1932-33 only. 
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Table No. 7. 

Operations of Co-operative Societies, 1932-33. 

(In Thousands of Rupees) 



Provincial 

Banks. 

M 

is 

Agricultural 

Societies. 

Non-Agri- 

cultural 

Societies. 


Credit. 

Non- 

Credit. 

Credit. 

Non- 

Credit. 

Number 

10 

597 j 

81,989 

10,514 

5,255 

5,657 

Working Capital : — 







Share Capital 

67,36 

2,90,27 

4,40,56 

4,92,39 

Loans and deposits held from — 







Members . . 

1 1 

r 

1,80,56 

5,72,42 


y 4,85,26 

1919,53 ■{ 





Non-Members 

J 

V 

1,46,40 

4,34,67 

Societies 

74,17 

3,08,29 

21 ,00 

11,82 

Provincial or Central Banks 

4,54,1 6 

3,10,04 

18,48,97 

1,10,12 

Government 

16,50 

49,23 

22,36 

68,36 

Reserve and other Funds . 

52,58 

2,63,57 

7,78,80 

1,63,38 

Total 

11,50,14 

31,41,83 

34,38,74 

18,53,16 

Loans made during the year to — 







Individuals 

2,88,43 

95,47 

4,31,20 

11,23,12 

Banks and Societies 

1,87,25 

8,29,42 

63,14 

87,03 

Loans due by — 




1 



Individuals.. 

10,43 

57,46 

27,94,72 

12,55,33 

Of which overdue . . 



13,00,76 

2,26,78 

Banks and Societies 

4,20,84 

21,73,50 

88,64 

72,45 

Profits 

5,01 

46,63 

1,43,19 

62,80 
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AOBIOrLTVKAL AND HOBTIOULTUBAI SOCIETY 
Of India (Calcutta). — Founded 1820. 
A Class Annual subscription Es. 32. En- 
trance fee Its. 8. B Glass Annual subscription 
Rs. 12. Secretary : S. Percy- Lancaster, P.t.s., 
p.R.H.s., M.R.A.s. Office SuperinUndent : R. C. 
Chiistian, 1, Alipore Road, Allpore. 

Agri-Hortioultubal Society of Bcrma.— 
Superintendent T. P. Joyce, Agri-Horti- 
cultural Gardens, Randawglay, Rangoon. 

Agri-hortiouitubal Society of Madras.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Rs. 7, in Class B Rs. 3. 
President : H. E. The Governor of Madras ; 
Chairman: Mr. C. A. Henderson, i.c.s. 
Hon Secretary: Mr. B. S. Nlrody, b.a. 
Hon. Treasurer : Mr. H A Bullcr, Teynampet, 
S. W. Madras. 

Anthropologicai. Society of Bokbayj— 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world; to nold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers; 
and to publish a Journal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. to. President . G. V. Acliarva, 
B.A. Hon. Secretary • Dr N. A. Thoothi, 
B A., D.Phil. (Oxon.). Office Address . 172, 
Hornby Road, Bombay. 

BENARES MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Matliematics. It conducts a journal *' The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society" in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India. Admission fee Rs. 10. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 12 (resident members) and Rs. 5 
(non-resident members). Lije President: Dr. 
Gaaesh Prasad, M.A, (Cantab), D.sc.; Secretary. 
Prof. Chandi Prasad, m.a., b.sc. ; Treasurer : 
Prof. Pashupati Prasad, m.a., b.sc. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. — The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 60th birthday of late 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. £. 
Lord Willingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir R G Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after his demise handed over by his executors 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Ball of the Institute. Since the 1st 


of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly in charge of the Deccan 
GoUege, together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs. 10,000 
a year for the publication of the B. S. S. and 
the Government Oriental Series. The 
Institute has undertaken to edit Mdhabharata 
cnticaWy {Editor-in-Chief : Dr. V S. Sukthan- 
kar), at the request of the Chief of Aundh 
who has promised a total grant of Rs. one 
lakli for that purpose. Grants are being 
received from the Government of India 
(Rs. 4,000 a year), the University of Bombay 
(Rs. 3,000 a year) and the Government of 
Bombay (Rs. 6,000 a year), Burma, Baroda 
and Mysore as well as several Southern 
Mahratta States. The Institute has a Journal 
called “ Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute" 
published four times a year. It also held 
under Its auspices the First Oriental Con- 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidency of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Thanks to liberal donations from 

I the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants-in-Aid from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Society. Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M.A. classes in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadh 
and Ancient Indian Culture. Membership 
duos Rs 10 a year or Rs. 100 compounded for 
life Members can, subject to certain conditions, 
>)orrow books from the library and get the 
" Annals ” tree and other publications (a 
list covering about 100 titles sent free upon 
request ) at concession rates. Secretary : 
Dr. V. S Sukthankar, m.a , Ph D. 

THE BHABATA ITIHASA SANBHODHAKA MANDALA, 
Poona. — F ounded in 1910 bv the late Mr. V. 
K. Raj wade and Sardar K. C. Mehendale and 
legistered under Act XXI of 1860 in 1916 
with the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials, erectmg suitable buildings 
for preserving and exhibiting them, publishing 
such materials and other works of historical 
research and generally to encourage and 
foster criticBl study of and lesearch in Indian 
history. Has a building of its own, possesses 
the best collection of Persian and Marathi 
historical papers owned by any private 
society Has a rare collection of about a 
thousand Indian jiaintings, maintains a 
coin cabinet and an armoury of old weapons. 
Has a section for Copper plates, sculpture 
and archsec logy and has a library of tare books. 
Holds fortnightly annual meetings where 
notes and papers based on original documents 
are presented discussed and afterwards 
published. Has published 5 volumes of 
original historical letters, and other historical 
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and literary books whose total number 
exceeds 75. Conducts e quarterly journal 
devoted to research. Work done mostly 
in Marathi. Depends entirely on public 
subscriptions. Is supported by many cliiefs, 
Jehagirdars and Sardars and the public 
The late Dr. J. E. Abbot of New Jersey, 
U.S A , left by will a gift of 30,000 dollars 
to the Mandala for buildings. Annual 
membership fees for various classes are 
Rs. 3, 6, 12, 25, 125 and 300 which can be 
compounded for life by paying ten times the 
annual subscription of a particular class. 
President : Mr. C. V. Valdya, M.A., LL.B. ; 
Vice-Presidents : Mr N. C. Kelkar, B.A., ll b., 
Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B A , 
Ruler of Aundh. Secretaries: Pi of. D. V. 
Potdar, B A., Bardar G. N. Mujumdar, m.l a , 
Treasurer: Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, B.A , 
Readers Mr. S M, Joshi and Mr. G. H. Khare. 
Address 312-18, Sadashiv Peth, Poona City. 


Bombay Abt SooiETY.—Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
In the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual e>hibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
Rb. 10 ; Life member Es. 100. Hon. Secretary : 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at-Law. Office : Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay. 


BOMBAY Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.— F ounded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 60. Secretary : 
J. S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 


BOMBAY Medical Union.— Founded 1883 to 
promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay and the Presi- 
dency. The Entranc/C Fee for Resident 
members Rs. 5, monthly subscription Rs 2, 
Absent members Re 1, and non-resident 
members yearly subscription Rs. 5. PrchidenV 
Dr. Abraham* S. Erulkar. Vice-Presidents: 
Dr. S. J. Meherhomji and D H. Dudha. 
Hon. Treasurer : Dr. R. D. P. Mody. Hon, 
Librarians : Dr. V. B. Desai and Dr. K. S 
Bharucha. Hon. Secretaries: Dr. Sorab J. 
Popat and Dr. M. B. Thakore. Blavatsky 
Lodge Building, French Bridge, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 


Bombay Natural History Society. (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1860). — ^Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History in ail 
its branches. The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society's collections have been transferred 
to that Museum. A Journal is published 
at varying times during the year which 


contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of different orders The 
Society’s library Is open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofassil. The Society's 
Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur- 
ing and mounting of trophies for members. 
Annual subscription Rs. 25. Entrance fee 
Rs. 10 Patrons : H. E. The Viceroy of India, 
H. R. H. the Prince nf Wales. Vice-Patrona : 
H. H. The Mahurao of Cutch, O.O.S.I., Q.C.I.B., 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur, K.O.S.I., 
K.c V.O., H. H. the Maharaja of Rewa, K.O.8.I., 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and Mr. F. 
V. Evans, Liverpool; Sir David Ezra, Kt., Mr. 
A. S. Vernay, London. President . H E. The 
Rt. Hon. Lord Brabourne, g C.I.E., M c., Vice- 
Presidents . The Hon. Mr. R. 1). Bell, c t.E , 
OKI, J c.s , H H. The Maharao of Cutch, 
G.o.s.i , G.c I E. Uonorar^i Secretary : Mr. 
P. M. D. Sanderson, F.Z.8. Curator: S. H. 
Prater, 0 M.z s., m.l.c., j.i*., Asstt. Curators: C. 
McCann, V. 8. La Personne. Head Clerk : 
Mr. A. F. Fernandes. Offices : 6, Apollo Street, 
Bombay. 


Bombay Sanitary A880ciation.— Founded 
to create an educated public opinion uith 
regard to sanitary matters in general ; (b) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of tbo prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
ractical demonstrations and, it possible, 
y holding classes and examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willmgdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1915, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc , and 
also provides accommodation for Xing George 
V. Anti-Tubercuiosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 and 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, C and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Hon. Secretary : Dr. J. S. Nerurker, 
B. sc., L. M. & S , D.p.H. (Cantab.), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 


British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
It has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madres 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1868, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary In 1875, while the 
Butiqa Agency was founded in 1890. The 
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Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in over 100 different Indian lanffnagea and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,238,436 issues in 
1933. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the vanous vernaculars ate sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Granu 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass Univerbity examinations, as 
under ; — 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates. 

The following table shows the growth in the 
the past few years in India and Burma 


Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women*9 work* Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much ■mailer way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 

British & Foreign Bible Society's work during 


Table op Circulation op the B.F.B.S. in India. 


Auxiliaries. 

1933. 

1932. 

1931. 

1930. 

1929. 

1928. 

1927. 

Calcutta 

230,657 

250,744 

211,040 

174,833 

204,336 

230,496 

174,924 

Bombay 

21 4,544 

206,019 

18.’) ,720 

197,193 

191,151 

197,049 

169,593 

Madras 

301,396 

254,504 

261,649 

264,675 

272,403 

239,852 

223,125 

Bangalore 

26,077 

25,624 

18,007 

1 

22,179 

36,355 

29,251 

68.936 

North India 

236,800 

203,756 

153,403 

212,457 

193,539 

198,898 

154,272 

Punjab 

94,005 

89,600 

90,212 

173,020 

120,721 

162,560 

106,628 

Burma 

134,357 

90,079 

85,973 

79,506 

79,140 

74,898 

78,613 

Total .. 

1,238,436 

1,120,422 

1,005,904 

1,123,863 

1,097,645 

1.133,004 

976,091 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
any other Auxiliaries during the year. 

General Secretary for India and Ceylon ’ The Eev J S M. Hooper, M.A., Mayo Road, Nagpur, C.P. 


British Medical Association (Bombay 
Branch). — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the malnte- | 
nance of the honour and interests of the i 
Medical Profession. Secretary: Dr. B. B. , 
Yodh, Rawal Building, Lamington Road, ' 
Bombay. 

Calcutta Chess society. — To encourage Chess | 
and Chess contests, open to all. Patrons : J. ' 
R. Capablanca and Sir W. E. Greaves, Kt , . 
LL.D President: The Hon’ble Mr Justice ; 
M. N. Mukerji, m.a., b.l., Vice-President : Dr. ' 
H. W. B. Moreno, Uon. Secretary : G. Dhara, i 
Uon, Treasurer : B. B. Gosh, 93, Lower Cir- , 
cular Road, Calcutta. | 

Children’s Aid Society was established in 
1927 tp help forward the operation of the i 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 
ponsibilitv for the maintenance of the Umar- 
khadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
cases of boys and girls dealt with by the J uve- 
nile Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re- 


formatory School for boys under 12, and 
(or the co-ordination of work done by 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court. The Society is a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Its work lies amongst 
destitute children hailing from all parts of 
India, juvenile offenders less than 16 years 
of age and children offended against by adult 
persons. President : H. E. The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Brabourne, o c i E , M c , Vice-President 
The Hon. Mr, R D Bell, c I B., I c.S. 
Ctiairman: Mr. C. P. Bramble, Actg. Hon. 
Treasurer : Mr. Meyer Nissim ; Secretary : 
Miss M. H. Davis. 

Employers’ Federation of India. — The 
Employers’ Federation of India was registered 
('arly in 1933 with the following among its 
mam objects ; — To promote and protect 
the interests of employers engaged in the 
trade, commerce, industries and manufactures 
of India; to promote or oppose legislation 
or other measures affecting their interests; 
to collect and circulate statistics and other 
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information of interest to employers, to 
nominate legatees and advisers to the 
International Labour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 
promote or oppose their recommendations, 
to secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its members , 
to consider and support well-considered 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of Labour 
and establish hafmonious relations between 
Capital and Labour; and to carry on pro- 
paganda for the purpose of educating piiiilie 
opinion with regard to the character, scope, 
importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation. 

Most of the leading employers* organisations in 
India are members of the Federation. 

The offlcc-bearers for th(‘ current year are — 
Preiiidcnt Mr H P Mody, Vice-Presidents 
Sir Edward Jicnthall, Mr A. 11. Jlalal, and 
Mr E Fowke 

The ofliee of the Federation is at present located 
at Patel House, Churchgatc Street, Bombay 

European Association,— The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913 The Association lias 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India. The Head Offices (Central Administra- 
tion) are at 17, Stephen Court, Park Street, 
Calcutta, President Mr W W K Pago, 
V%ce- President Mr B H Ferguson, M h c 
(Bengal), and Sir Leslie Hudson, ml A 
(Bombay), General tSeuetarn Mr C IT 
W^therington, lion General Treasurer Mi 
E. ,1. Carter, Publication : “The K(‘Viow of 
India ” obtainable from the General Secretary 

Branches of the European Association 
Assam. — Chairman, Mr. O. E Culfe. 

Bengal, Eastern. — Chairman, Mr. J W E 
Berry ; lion. Secretary : Mr. 11. P. Bray. 

Bengal, Western — Chairman, Mr 1>. M 
Archibald ; Jlon. Secretary, Mr. W V 
Curtain 

Bihar, North — Chairman, Mr. E (I. Munns , 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. H. Mcyrick, 
o.B E , M.L.C. 

Bombay. — Chairman, Sir John K. Abercrom- 
bie, Kt. , Hon Secretary, Mr. E G. Kennedy 

Cachar. — Chairman, Mr, G. G Hills ; Hon, 
Secretary, Mr H. J Caple 

Calcutta. — Chairman, Mr George Morgan, 
C.I.E., M.L A. 

Chittagong — -Chairman, Mr. L M Crosfield , 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. E H. S Lewis 

Dar,7Eehng. — Chairman d' Hon Secretary, 
Dr. D. A Farquharson. 

Dooars. — Chairman, Mr. G. P. Maepherson, 
Hon, Secretary, Mr. F. R. G. Shephard. 


Kankinarrah — Chairman, Mr. 1). I. Duff ; 
Hon Secretary, Mr. C. D. Leitch 

Madras — Chairman, Mr F G Lnker ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr F. E. James, o.B E., m l a. 

Manbhum — Chairman, Mr A E Ingcldew, 
Hon Secietary, Mr B. Wilson Haigh, M I 
Chein E 

PnN.iAB —Chaiiman, Mr P. 11. Guest, Hon. 
Secietary, Mr. J E. Watson. 

SiNJ). — Chairman, Mr L. C Buss, M.L A. , 
Hon Secretary, Mr. M B. Carter. 

Si LHET — tV/tf //•»?«/?, Ml. H A. Bull; Hon 
/SVrrrtfli //, Mr L E 11. V Houghton 

Trichinopolv — Chairman and Hon. Secre- 
taiy, Mr J. F. C. Iteynolds. 

United Provinci-s. —Chairman , Mr T. Gaviii 
Jones, MLC , Hon. Scaetaiy, Mr (' E. 
Cooling 

Indian Association fob the Cultivation of 
Science (Calcutta). — Honorary Secretary, 

Dr S K Mitra, D S( , 210, Bow Bazar 
Street, Calcutta 

Indian Chemical Society.— Was founded In 
1924 with Sir P. C Bay as President, located 
m the University College of Science buildings, 
92, Upper Circular Boad, Calcutta Prof Dr 
N B. Dhar, President, Sir P C Bay, 
Dr Gilbert J Fowler, Pi of Dr D K Singh, 
Prof Dr J N Mukerji, Prol Sir Martin Forster, 
Prot Dr S S Bhatnagar, aiul Prof Dr H K. 
Sen, Viee-President'i, Mr P JUy, Hon 
Secietary , Vto\ Dr J* Neogi, //on Treasurer, 
Prof Di J C Ghosh and Prol Dr A C Sirc.ar, 
Hony Editors , Dr Iv 6 Naik, Prof Dr H 
B Duniuditf, Pro! Dr B Ji l)(‘y, Prof Dr. 
J JN Bay, i^rot Dr S S Joslif, Sir Upen- 
dranath Brahmachan, Dr B L Datta, Bev. 
Pather J Van Meste, Dr B L Manjunath, 
Di J. K Chowdhuiy, Mrs. Sheilsa Dliar, 
Prof. Dr Sudhamoy Ghosli, Prof. Dr. 
P C Guha, Pi of Dr. B F Huutei, Dr. A. N. 
Kappanna, l*rot Di. V ^Snbrayanlan, Prof. 
Dr. A. B. Normand, Prof Dr. Ji Sanjiva 
Bao, Prot Di. K C Bay, and Dr. P. B. 
Sarkar, Members of the Council, Mr. G. Baner- 
Ahst. Secretary , Di S. Clioudhury and 
Dr D Chakravarti, AsU. Editors 

Bombay Branch Dr Mata Prasad, President; 
])r B C Shah, Vwe-President; Mr. G. V. 
Jadhav and Mr. S M Mehta, Joint Secre- 
taries. 

Lahore Bianch Prof B. C. Shani, President; 
Dr K Venkataraman, SeerPaty 

Madias Btanrh Bao Baliadur B. Viswaiiath, 
PresvUnt , Prof Dr. B Sanjiva Bao, Vice- 
Presutent and Dr K A Bao, Hony. Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

The Society publishes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original researches in Chemistry in India. 
Subscription to Fellows : Bs 15, Non-Fellows 
Bs. 16. Fellowship is open to graduates of 
Chemistry and to those who are interested 
with the progress of Chemistry. Particulars 


f 
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and Election form can be had from l^e Bony. 
Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, P. O. 
Box 10857, 92, Upper Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

INDIAN INSTITUTB OP POMTIOAL AND SOOIAI. 
SoiENOB.— Founded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms * political * and 
* social ' in their widest sense ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs' 
tract political and social questions; to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. Office : Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Boad, Oirgaum, Bombay. 

; Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Bar*at-Law ; 
Vtce-PreniderUs : Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Bar-at-Law, m.la., Mr. Bhulabhai J. Besai, 
M.A., L1.B., Advocate; Hon. Secretaries'. 
Mr. S. G. Warty, M.A., and Mr. Mavji Govindji; 
Treasurer : Mr. V. B. Bhende. 

Indian League op Nations Union — (Central 
Committee). — The original Committee set up 
in Delhi in 1924 is no longer in existence 
The Committee has to be reconstituted The 
only two members of the original Committee 
nojviu D(*lhi are Sir Lancelot Graham, K.c.t.E., 
and Mr. U N. Sen. 

Bombay — (League op Nations Union) ~ 

.* Sir Cowasji Jchangir, Bt , Chair- 
man of the Executire Committee, The JSTon 
Khan Bahadur Cooper, Fiuanco Member 
to the Government of Bombay ; Hon 
Secretary : M V. Venkateawaran, m a , J P 
Address Improvement Trust Building, 
Esplanade Jload, Bombay 1 
Central Provinces — Patron * H E. Sir 
Hyde Gowan, K C'.s I , President Mr. S B 
Tambe , Secretary : M D Shaham* Address 
Servants ot India Society, Nagpur 
Mysore. — President • Dr K. P Metcalfe, 
Vice-Chancelhr of the Mysore University, 
Vice-President : A Jt. Wadia, University 
Professor of Philosophy , Secretary * K. V 
Sastri, Mysore University Address Mysore 
University, Mysore. 

MASULIPATAM.—Jifon. Secretary 2 Mr. Lanka 
Satyam, M a 

Karachi. — President : Mr .Tamsh(*d N. K 
Mehta; Secretary: Keval Bain Shaham, 
Bambaug Boad, Karachi. 

Calcutta. — President : Mr. A. K. Boy, 
Bar-at-Law, Advocate-General, Bengal 
Joint Secretaries Messrs N C Boy & 
P. C. Malllk. 99, Bakul Bagan Boad, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

PUN.IAB —Bon. Secretary : Mr. C. L. Anand, 
Prmoipal, Law College, Lahore 
Lucknow. — President : Baja Bainpal Singh ; 
Hon Secretary: Dr. V. 8. Ham, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 

Indian Mathematical Society.-- -Pounded m 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts two quarterly 
journals, The Journal of the Indian Mathema - , 
heal Society and The Mathematic Student , ( 


the former publishes original papers on Ma- 
thematical subjects and the latter is devoted 
to the needs of students and teachers of 
mathematics and maintains a library with 
current mathematical periodicals in all 
languages and new books on the subject. The 
library is located in the Ferguason College, 
Poona, whence the Journals and books are cir- 
culated to members by post. The journals 
of the Society are published in Madras. There 
are about 385 members ' from all parts of 
India. President • Bao Bahadur P. V. Seshu 
Aiyar, I E.s (Retd ), Peruvemba Palghat. 
Secretaries Dr R. Vaidyanathaswamy, m.a , 
D.sc , University, Madras, and Prof. S. B. 
Belekar, m a , Professor of Mathematics, 
College of Science, Nagpur. Librarian : 
Prof V B. Naik, M A , Professor of Mathema- 
tics, Fergusson College, Poona. 

The Indian Roads and Transport Develop- 
ment Association, Limited —Registered 
Office — 41 , Nicol Boad, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay —The Association was formed in 1926 
and registered in October 1927 having a 
Coundl with Headquarters in Bombay and 
Branches at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karaclii, Assam, Lahore and Rangoon, feach 
with a lx)cal Committee 

The subscriptions for memcrship of the Asso- 
ciation aie — 

per annum. 

Associate Members . . Bs 6 

Ordinary Members .. „ 10 

Supporting Members ,, 300 

The aims and olijccts of the Association are to 
promote the cause of Road, Motor and Air 
Transport Development throughout India by 
making representations to the Government of 
India, Governments of Provinces, District 
Boards and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, improvement and 
maintenance of roads, bridges and aerodromes 
and methods of transport, to make representa- 
tions to all 01 any of the bodies regarding the 
adjustment of taxation, customs duties and 
excise alfecting motor vehicles and other 
modes ot transport and employment of same 
in such a manner as to facilitate the develop- 
ment of motor and air transport throughout 
India , to educate the public by means of 
piopaganda and to create authoritative 
public opinion with regard to the needs of, and 
advantages to be derived from, improved 
road and air communications, and the use of 
these forms of transport. 

All persons, associations, firms or companies 
interested in Road, Motor and Air Transport 
Development and their problems are eligible 
for election as members. 

The present constitution of the Council of the 
Association is : — 

Presiderd.—The Hon'ble Mr. E. Miller, J.P.; 
Vice-President — H. E. Ormerod, J.P.; Members 
of Council — ^Major-General Sir Reginald Ford, 
K.O.M.G.,C.B.,D.S.O ; S. Guevrek; Sir Ness 
Wadia, K.B.E , C.I.B., J.P. ; B. J. Watson ; 
F. W Klatt; J. Humphrey, O B.E., M.L.C. ; 
Nurmahomed M. Chinoy, J.P. ; T. R. S. 
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Kyimersley; R. H. Parker; R. D. Fraser; G. H. 
Cooke, J.P. ; J. Wilson and J. B. Greaves, 
M.L C. General Secretary — Lieut- Colonel H. 
C. Smith, O.B.E., M.C., M.L.C. 


Branches are already m existence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Assam, l^ahore 
and Rangoon, and others will be formed as 
and when occasion demands The applica- 
tion for membership should be made to the 
General Secretary of the Association at 41, 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay, or to the 
Secretaries, of the Branches • Bombay P O 
Box 853, Calcutta P 0 Box 2285, Madras 
P.O Box 1270, Karachi P O Box 168, Assam 
P.O. Mohanaghat, Lahore, PO Box 165, 
Rangoon P 0. Box Ko 333. 

Indian Sooikty of Orientai Art <Calcutta)— 
President . Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, Kt , 
KOIB, KCVO; Vice-Presidents * The 
Hon’ble Raja Sir Monmotba Nath Roy 
Chowdhury of Santosh, Kt ; Mr. J N Basu, 
M A , M L c , and Mr. G. N. Tagore ; Joint Hony. 
Secretaries' Mr. P. N. Tagore and Mr. N. N. 
Tagore ; Bony. Treasurer : Rai P. L. De, 
B&h&dnt I Asst. Secretary Mr P. K. Chatterjec. 
Office : 11, Samavaya Mansions, Ist Floor, 
Calcutta. 

India Spnday School Union —The India 
Sunday School Union is an interdenominational 
organisation having for its object the strength- 
ening of religious and moral education in the 
Christian schools throughout the Indian 
Empire It has six full time workers, both 
Indian and European It was founded in 
Allahabad in 1876 Its General Committee 
18 composed ot representatives from the 
National Christian Council, from the Provincial 
Representative Councils and from local 
Sunday School Unions which are Auxiliaries 
of the I S S U. 

The headquarters of the Union are at Coonoor 
on the Nilgin Hills, where besides the office 
and well-stocked book shop, there is the St 
Andrew Teacher Training Institution In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but intensive course of study 
and training is offered to leaders m religious 
education from all parts ol India. 

Besides the activities at headquarters, the 
Union offers courses of lectures in any part of 
the country, delivered by members of its 
staff A Quarterly Journal is published in 
English, and Lesson Notes for teachers m 
English and several vernaculars Text-books 
on subjects connected with the work of Bible 
teaching are also published in various 
languages, and Scripture examinations are 
organised. 

The officers of the Union are as follows : — 

President: The Hon. Sir David Devadass, 
Madras. 

Treasurers : W. H. Warren, Madras, and 
J. G. Fritschi, Coonoor; General Secretary: 
E. A. Annett, Coonoor ; Assistant Secretary : 
Rev. N. Franldin, Madras. 

14 


The most recent statistics show that there arc 
in India 18,322 Sunday Schools with 80,428 
teachers, and 707,204 scholars. 

Institution op Engineers (India). — T he 
organisation of the Institution began in 1910 
and it was inaugurated by H E. Lord Chelms- 
ford early in 1921. Its objects to promoted and 
advance the science, practice and business of 
engineering in India on the same lines as are 
adoptrd by the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, in the 
United Kingdom 'J’he standard of quahfl- 
cation is the same. Membership is divided 
into five classes, viz Ordinary Members, 
Associate Members, Companions, Honorary 
Life Members and Honorary Members. 
There are also additional classes, viz , 
Students, Associates and Subscribers. 
President Sir Guthrie Russel, Kt , M I.E , 
(Tnd ) , Secretary C C Seal Offices 6, 
Gokalc Road, P. O Elgin Road, P. O. Box 
669, Calcutta. 

Madras Fine Arts Society.— P afron : H. F 
The Governor of Madras ; President : The Lady 
Beatrix Stanley; Uon. Secretary : C A Hen 
derson. Esq., i.c s , C/o Development Sec 
retanat, Fort St. George, Madras. 

Madras Xiterary Society and Auxiliar 
OP the Royal Asiatic Society.- 
Patron's * H E Lt -Col. Rt Hon Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, pc, goik, cmo, and 
the L rd Bishop of Madras, Piesident' 
Sir Justice G. H B Jackson, M a , l c s , 
Bony Secretary: M Ruthnaswamy, Esq., 
M.A , Bar-at-Law, and Librarian U. S. 
Phanuel Address College Road, Nungum- 
bakam, Madras 

The Society’s Ltbhvry — Possesses a fine 
library containing more than 97,000 volumes. 
Admission by Subscription 

NATIONAL Horse Breeding and show Society 
OF India — Formed in 1923, by Major- 
General Sir Bernard James. 0 B , 0 1.B., M v 0 , 
who was President from 1923 to 1925. Objects 
Totorm a national body ot public opinion on 
horse-breeding matters ; to encourage and 
promote horse-breeding in India; to protect 
and promote the interests of horse-breeders 
and to give them every encouragement ; to 
Improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India; to prepare an Indian 
stud book; and to promote uniformity in all 
matters connected with horse show« in India 
Patron-in-Chief : H. B. The Viceroy; President 
(for 1934-35) Brigadier Sir Terence Keyes, 
K C I K , c s.i , 0 M 0 ; Secretary : Major- 

General Sir Bernard .Tames C.B , c i E , M v 0. 
The Society issues the following publicatioons: 
“Horse Breeding ’’ An Illustrated Quarterly 
Journal in English, Stallion Register and 
Supplement, Indian Stud Book, Record of 
Country Breed Racing, Show Judging Pam- 
phlet. The Second Volume of the Indian Stud 
Book was published at the end of 1930 The 
Society holds the Imperial Delhi Horse Show 
annually m February. Registered Office — Delhi. 

National Indian association.— F ounded in 
1870. Its objects are :— (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
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the people of that country. (6) To co-operate 
Wltn all effortH made for advancing TCdncatioT! 
and Social reform in India, (c) To promote 
friendly interconrse betw(‘en Tingllsh people 
and the people of India. In all the proceedingr 
of the ^sBOciatfon the principle of non-inter* 
ferenee in religion and avoidance of political 
controversy is strictly Tnaintalned, It ha«> 
branches In Bombav» Madras, Atimedabad, 
Nagpur and Calcutta Han. Secretarti, Miss 
Heck, 21, Croirnvcll-road , London Publication 
The Indian Magazine and Uenew, (8 numbers 
a >(‘ai) which cluoniclcs the doings of the 
Association in England and in India, and takes 
note of iiKmuiionts for educational and social 
progless Jt publishes articles about the 
JiJast to interest Western readers, and articles 
about the West to iiitorost leadeis in the 
East. Life Memebers — Ten Cuhicas. Annual 
Subseiiptions Members one Guinea; 
County Members, Ten Shillings; Associate 
Students, Seven shillings and Six pence. 

PASSKNOIfiUS AND TRAFli’IC llELIKF ASSOCIA- 
TION. (Established In 1915). Head Office - 
Albert Building, Hornby Hoad, Port, 
Bombay. Objects*, {a) To inquire into and 
ascertain grievance'* with res peit to passen- 
gers in India generally, (b) To petition 
Government, Jjocal ‘ bodies, Uailwav, 
Steamship and other companies Carrying 
pa-.sengers and traffic; to take all proper 
and necessary steps to obtain redress will) 
regaid to the said gllevancc^. (c) To hold 
p(‘riodical meetings and discuss questions 
relating to grievances, (d) To start a fund 
to meet exp<‘nse8 lor eariying out the 
objects oi the Associafion Preudent — 

L K Tuirsee, Vi(e-l'rei>identi, — Belli am If 
Kaiaiijia, JP, and Sheth J’ursbottimdas 
Jnandas, lion Jl Pecretanee — Khan 
Ballad ur P. E Ghamat and Goidbandas G 
Moiaiji AhU Senelaig , — Js.M. Baiji 

Philatelic Society op India.— Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription lls. 10 Secretary, 
J>r k 1). Coupei, ('amly House, Apollo 
IJuiider, IJonibay 1 

Photographio Society op India (Calcutta) 
— Annual subscription Its. 30 (Town mem- 
bers) and Rs. 1.5 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance foe Rs. 20 and Rs. 10, The Society 
is affiliated to the Royal Photographic Society 
of Creat Britain, London, and holds annual 
exhibitions, distributes a monthly journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, pnntlng 
and enlarging work from its memheis only 
There are excellent work-rooms apparatus 
and reading room at the Society’s Head- 
quarters at 229, 1.K>W0r Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Hon. Serretarif. A. Hearn, 220, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Poona Seva Sadan Society.— This Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Ramabai 
Ranade, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, and a few other 
ladies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917. It is now working Independently 
though for a few years in the beginning 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 


sionary work undertaking educational and 
medical activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis. Nominal 
fees are now being charged for instruction 
in all classes. There are eight different 
departments sub-divided into 00 classes. 
Arrangements are made for training Nurses 
and Mid wives and women Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons at the Sassoon Hospitals, Poona, 
and a hostel is maintained for the former and 
another for those' attending the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon's Classes. There is a Public Health 
Scliool affiliated to tlic Lady Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Child Welfare, Delhi, 
witli a hostel 'J’he number in these three 
hostels is now about 85. Besides, there is a 
full-fledged Training College, named after Bai 
Motlibai Wadia with af)Out 05 students exclud- 
ing those in tlie V. F Class for being trained as 
Mistresses for Vernaeiilar schools. This 
College is probably the only college in India 
mamtained by a iion-nfficial, non-Christian 
missionary body teaching the full course. 
The results of the Certifkate Examinations 
held ill the year 1931-32 under the authority oi 
the local Government Training College for 
W’omou woie as iollowa : I year senior B and 
H year 7. 'Ihe total number of certificates 
gi anted so fai is 350 now. 'J’lic Practising 
S( bools for little gills attached to the Training 
College has now eleven classes vvuth 290 
students iea<iing up to the Marathi VJ 
Standard, I'inglmh being taught in the V and 
VI standaid classes Primary Classes for 
grown up women teaching up to the Marathi 
V Standaid aie attended by about 100 women 
H 18 here tliat jioor women are recruited for 
then training as a teaclioi, nurse, midwife, or 
doctor. Spi'Ci.il classes lor teaching English, 
Fuat Aid, Homo Nuismg weio attended by 
about 90 students ; the Music Classes by 30 
students, and the Woik-room Classes 
I tor teaching Seuing, Embioidery, Hosiery, 

’ Composing, Weaving, etc., by 130 Women 
Thus, the total number of pupils is about 990 
to-day. Tlicre are two branches of the 
Society st.utcd at Satara and Baramati which 
are named after Lady Vithaldas 'J^hakerscy, 
the wife of the greatest helper of the Society 
80 far, the late Sir Vithaldas D. Thakersey. 
liesides there arc braneiies started at Bombay 
(Dadarniid Girgaum), Sliolajiur, Ahmcdnagar, 
Alibag, Nasik, JS’agpui, and Owalioi lor cither 
educational or medical work or for both. 
Thus tlie total number of women and girls 
including about 160 duplications on the rolls 
at these various Ccnties of the Society is over 
1,500 There arc in Poona five hostels, three 
of which are located at the headquarters and 
the other two in the Somwar Peth for Nurses, 
etc., under training at the Sassoon Hospital. 
The number ot lesidcnt students is above 200 
in these live hoste ls One of the three hostels 
at the headquarters is intended for women 
oi depressed classes. The number of these 
women at present is 8. In connection 
with the medical branch a Committee lias 
been formed in England, which will enable the 
Society to send fully qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further training Two fully qualified 
Nurses have so far been sent by the Society 
for their post graduate course in Public Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
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London, with the partial help of a scholar^ip 
of the League of Jtcd Cross Society, Paris 
There is an active Infant VVelfare centre and 
ante-natal clinics with the average daily 
attendance of 50 excluding expectant mothers. 
The Society has extended its medical dcnvitlr ^ 
In Bombay bv undertaking, with the help 
of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, to 
work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Child Welfare and General Nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community under the supervision of Mr G K 
Devadhar, the organiser of the society. This 
scheme has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three Infant Welfare centres. 
Besides, there are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmednagar, Alibag, Nasik, 
and Sholapiir under the management of the 
society in connection with other organizations 
Now iJrr Excellency the Countess of Ii win, the 
Countess of Reading, Lady Wilson, I..»dy Lloyd, 
Lady Willingdon, i.ady Sydonhara and 
Lady Cliplmsford are Hon. Patronesses. The 
institution is largely dependent upon public 
contributions and Government assistance. 
The annua) expenditure of the whole otgamza- 
tion now exceeds Rs. 2,50,000. President: 
Shrimant Saubhagyavatl H H. the Kauisaheh 
of Sangli ; Honorary Organiser and General 
Secretary : Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar, m.a., 
O.I.B.; Local Secretary and Treasurer : Mrs 
Yamunabal Bhat; Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary for Development and (Udledtons 
Mrs. .lanakibai Bhat (Kaiaer-i-Hind Sliver 
Medal) , Joint Lady Superintendents: Mis 
Saralabai Naik, m.a , and Miss Dwarkabai 
Bhat, B.A , B T. ;Hon Secretaries, Nurtrug and 
Medical Education Commdtce * Joint Hon 
Secretaries Dr. V. C. (lokiialo, lm.As, 
Dr. N. L. Banadc, B.A , M B R s , and 
Di. V. R. Dhamdhcre, M b b.s. 


Press-Owners’ association, Bombay- 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objecto. 

Ojfllce: — Gaiwadi, Girgauin, Bombay 4. 
President. — Shet Pandurang Javjee, JP. 
Secretary: — JIi. Manilal C. Modi 

Rangoon Literary ^ ocwvy .— Patton IT E 

The Governor of Burma , President J M 
Symns, Esq , m.a , i K s , Dinictor ot Public 
Instruction , Vice-President . Dr 11. Jf Osborn, 
Hon Secretary: Mrs. C. Peacock, 3.1, York 
Road 

Recreation Club Institcie.— This Institu- 
tion was started in 1912-13 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (religious) Library 
in Bombay. Its central office is In Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Bindh), Poona, Warangal, 
etc. The aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual conaition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 


intent to found primary 8chools» associations 
and such departments and to take all con- 
structive means to achieve the above objects. 
'J'he Institute has 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indus- 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc. 
It also issues two Anglo-Vernacular paj^rs. 
The Ismaily (a weekly) and The JSizari (a 
monthly). Hon. Secretary, Gulamhusein 
Virjee. 

Royal society of arts, Indian section.-- 
This Society was founded in London In 
1754. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indiau Section. In 1857 a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that ** a 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one for English America and 
so on.” It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
18(58 he ronow'ed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a Committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmiv. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
mmself was placed on the Connell, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started. ** The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most Important department of the Society. 
It has had great results in India by spread- 
ing Information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactiires 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and In England by giving similar in- 
formation ns to tile Indus! rial resources and 
progress of India Itself The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
It has in return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying useful information to It. 
It has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Dominions and Colonies, a large 
proportion of the present number of 
members come from the dependencies 
of the Empire abroad. ” Setretary 
of the Society fJ K Mcrizic^, CUE, M A. ; 
Secretary of the Indian and Dominions and 
Colonies Sections • W Berry, B A., i.o S (retir- 
ed) 18, John Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 2. 

Servants OF India Society. — The Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late Hon. Mr. G. 
K. Gokhale in 190.5, is a body of men who are 
pledged to devote alltlieir lives to the service of 
the country on such allow’ances as the Society 
may be able to give. Its objects are to train 
national missionaries for the service of India 
and to prorqote, by all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people. Its present 
strength is 21 Ordinary members, 8 members 
under training, 1 permanent assistant, 
and 1 proI)ationer The Society has Its 
hcadquaiters in Poona with branches at 
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Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Nagpur and 

other centres of work at Dohad in Oujerat ; 

Mayanur, Coimbatore, Mangalore and Calicut 

In the Madras Presidency ; Lucknow in U. P., 

Lahore in the I’unjab and Cuttack in Bihar 

and Orissa. 

The Society’s work is primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid equal emphasis 
on soci'il, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in these 
fields The political work is done through the 
legislatures, the non>offlcial political organiza- 
tions, deputations to foreign countries and pro- 
])aganda. The Bight Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri was in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council and in the new Council of State tUi 
1924 and has to his credit many achievements. 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru was a mem- 
ber of the U. P Legislative Council and 
of the Legislative Assembly. He takes special 
interest in the questions of the Indianisation 
of Army, public services, education and 
Indians overseas. Mr. N. M. Josh! has been a 
nominated member of the Assembly since 1921 
and has to his credit many a labour legislation. 
Mr. N. A. Dravid was for three years a member 
of the C. P. Council. Mr. Joshi was a member of 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and Mr. B. B. 
Bakhale a member of the Board of the Port of 
Bombay for a short period. Mr. Kunzru has 
been the General Secretary of the National 
Liberal l^'ederation of India, and Messrs. Joshi, 
S. P. Andrews, Dube and K. P. Kaul are Secre- 
taries of its Provincial branches and have all 
done the work of organising political confer* 
cnees. Messrs. Sastri and Kunzru were 
members of the Liberal Party’s deputation 
to England during the Reforms period of 1919- 
20. Mr. Sastri again toured some of the Domi- 
nions in 1921 on behalf of the Government of 
India to secure legitimate rights for Indians 
there ; attended as India’s representative Uie 
Assembly of the League of Nations and the 
Washington Naval Disarmament Conference ; 
went to England in 1923 as a Leader of the 
Kenya Deputation of the Indian Legislature ; 
went in 1927 to South Africa as Agent- General 
of the Government of India under the now 
famous Gape Town Agreement for eighteen 
months ; and lastly went to Kenya in 1929 on 
behalf of Government to place the Kenya 
Indian’s case before Sir Samuel Wilson. His 
achievements in South Africa are a marvel 
to the world and brought the White and Indian 
communities together. Mr. Kunzru went in 
1929 to Kenya to preside over the East African 
Congress and to England as the spokesman 
of the Kenya Indians to put their case before 
the British Government. Mr. P. Kodand Bao 
was in South Africa with Mr. Sastri and in Kenya 
with Mr. Kunzru and has mastered the question 
of Indians there. Mr. Joshi was a member 
of the Nehru Committee which is the author of 
the now famous Nehru Beport on Constitutional 
lleforms. Messrs. Sastri and Joshi were members 
of the Bound Table Conference and Mr. Joshi 
of the Consultative Committee and a Delegate 
to the Joint Select Committee. 

In the field of social, economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied. 
S )me of its members are practically the founders 


of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
U. P. Seva Samiti, the Bhil Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abort* 
ginal tribes in Gulerat. The Seva Sadan has 
been a model institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1,600 girls 
and women in all useful directions. It has many 
branches in different parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work. The Social Service 
League has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers in 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societies, 
adult night and tedhnical schools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samiti 
is an unique organization in Upper India 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such as Hardwar and Benares, and 
working in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government. Mr. Chitalia 
conducts the Bhagini Samaj for social,educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies. The Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Glass 
Mission in Mangalore and the Devadhar Malabar 
Beconstruction Trust activities at Calient In 
the Co-operative movement the Society has done 
the pioneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies. During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work in every part of India. By 
its work-in the Moplah rebellion, the Society has 
become *a household name in Malabar. Mr. 
Sastri was for many years a member of the 
Madras University Senate. Mr. Kunzru is a 
member of the Allahabad and Benares Univer- 
sity Senates and Syndicates and Mr. Dube, a 
member of the Lucknow University Court and 
of the Lucknow District Local Board. 

The Society has taken equally prominent part 
in various labour activities. Messrs. Joshi and 
Bakhale have been General and Assistant 
Secretaries of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
since 1925 and are greatly responsible for the 
shape given to the labour movement and for 
the organisational work particularly In Bombay. 
They have been President and General Secretary 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union sintje 1926 
and have conducted many Textile strikes. Mr. 
Joshi attended five times the International 
Labour Conference at Washington and Geneva 
as Indian Worker’s Delegate and the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference in 1925. 
Mr. Bakhale went to Europe in 1928 to attend 
on behalf of Indian Labour, the Geneva Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference, the Inter- 
national Textile Worker’s Congress, the Labour 
and Socialist International Congress and the 
British Trades Union Congress. He studied the 
Trade Union movement in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Bussia. Mr. Parulekar and a few 
other members of the Society are doing similar 
labour work. Messrs. Sastri and Joshi were mem- 
bers of the Boyal Commission on Indian Labour. 

The Society conducts three papers. — The Ser- 
vant of India, an English weekly of whidi Mr. 
S. G. Vaze is Editor, the Dnyan Prdkaeh, 
the oldest Marathi daily of which Mr. 
Umaye is the Editor and the HUatoad, a bi-week- 
ly. Mr. Parulekar conducts the AU-India Trade 
I Union BvUetin, and Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, 
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the Samtham Swara), a Marathi weekly for the 
benefit of the subjects of Indian States. The 
Society has also published several pamphlets 
on public questions of the day. 

The question of the subiects of the Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. A. V. Patwardhan, 8 G Vaze, and A. V. 
Thakkar are devoting a part of their energies foi 
that work. 

Mr. G. K Devadhar, M A., 0 i.e., is the 
President and Mr. H. N. Kunzru, ls the 
Vice-President and Mr S G Vaze, the 
Secretary Messrs. V Venkalasubbaiya, Joshi, 
Kunzru and Dravld are senior members of 
the four branches. 

The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 
body which does not recognise any caste 
distinctions. 

Seva Sadait — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July 1908, by the late 
Mr. B M. Malabar! and Mr ‘*i)ayaram 
Gidurnal. It is the pioneer Indian ladies' 
society for training Indian sisters mmistrant 
and serving (through them) the poor 
the sick and the distressed. To spread 
its Gospel far and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
has its headquarters m Gamdcvi, Bombay 
The Society maintains the following depart- 
ments of work • (1) Homo (or the Horae less 
(2) Ashrams (Training Hornes), (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes with a prirnaiy School 
(4) Home Education Classes, (5) Tnduhtilal 
Department including a workroom, Sewing, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry and 
machine and hand Emiuoidery arc among tin 
chief industries taught Total number of 
women in the dilferent classes is ncaily 300. 

Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, m.A., li b., 
M.B.E., j.p. 

Consumptives’ Homes Society — This So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari and Mr Dayarain Gidurnal on the ist 
of June 1009. It was regi^itercd under 
Act XXI of 1800. Mr Malaban secured 
a large grant of land in a lliiuaia^an pine 
forest :ri Dharampur (SimlaRills) from H. J1 
the Maharaja of Patiala, (or a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Bs. one lakh. In loll 
by bpeoial permission the S.inatormm w^as 
named “ The King Edward Vll Sanatonuru ” 
The Sanatorium has its speci.il w.iter 
works known as the Ladv Hardinge Watei 
Works, presented hv the lat(> Sir (’hinubhai 
Madliavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad I’lie Haria- 
toriiim has a Guest House* The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharainpore 
It has accommodation for 90 patients in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block built trom a 
grant of the I’unjab Govornment and reserved 
for European patit*nts. Most of the blocls 
and cottages are built by Parsis. Tlie Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called 
the Bal Pirojbai 11 M Patrick Dairv. The 
Sir Chimibhai Madhavlal Dispensary has an 
out-patient department The llecreatioii 


Hall IS called “ The Sir Bhupmder Singh 
Bocreation Hall '* after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr Kalahari collected an 
Endow'ment Fund of about 67,000 lodged 
with the 'rreasurer. Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Nearly Bs. 2,93,000 
have been spent on laying our- the sites, build- 
ings, etc , and the current jyinual expendi- 
ture is about Bs. 56,000 The Senior and 
Junior Medical Oificers arc in charge of the 
Sanatorium The Ollice of this Society is 
8ituat<‘d at the Seva Sadan Buildings. 
G.imdevi, Bombay Mr. S P. Wadia is the 
Hon S(‘crctarv and Diwan Bahadur K. 
M. Jhaveri is the Hon. Treasurer. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN 
Western India. — O llice and Homes at King’s 
Circle. Matunga. 

Founded — To prevent the public and private 
wrrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organization for these objeett* ; to promote 
education ; and to do all other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects Subscription for 
annual membership, Bs. 10 ; for Life Mem- 
bership, Its 100. Pre'^ident Dr Sir Ti'iuulji 
B. Nariman, Kt 

llomranf Secretaries • Dr. Mrs. D. A. 
D’Montc, Mrs. B P Masani and Mis K, 
Kama Jlou 'Treasiaei Kban Bahadur 
II S Katrak. 

Wksti.un Im»ia Ai tomojui-i; Associatiox -- 
(8, <)ueenN Uoad, r>t)mba\) The objects 
ol the \ss<Kiati()u nu huh' the ciuomagc- 
mciit aiul (lc\(‘l(>])m('ut. ol mol oi mg. the 
impioMTiiciil of load ( oiiimnnuations , the 
jiioMsions loi ilh numhers ol a (ciitn' of 
iiifoi m.it ion .Hid adM(<‘ on mattcis [icitaiiimg 
to niotoimg , the piOMsioii loi itsim>mhcis of 
jnotection and detcino ot then rights as 
mol ousts, tic(* Icg.il ad\i(c and defi'ine, 
lacilitics h)i tom mg ahioad .uid the use ot 
Intcinat lotial 'roming Doimncnts Tel. 
Vddiess Wiiida litas ” l‘lionc iNo 2218.^ 

Pat/on H E The Highl Hoii’blc Lotd 
Bi.iboiiinc, (J I M , M (' , Goieinoi of Bombay, 
pN'stdt’tif H E OniK'jod ,J i» . V in‘-l‘n‘sidi‘nt 
^ JM ('hmo\ and S (JucvK'k , o/ 

the Mainuiitiif ('oiHinittcr A W liarkei, 
JUnchlioddas il.ii kisondas, Goidhandas 
.ladavji, .1 Ivamadai, V P Kapadia, 

r-' R T D \ , n A , n I, , T 1 * , M J> Kaiaka, M. 
K K.uil, T R S kMinei'-lcN, M C , MI c i: , 
E A Nadiish.ih, BA, Mi;, use, S N C 
PatiKk A. M 1) I'ltl, M W It Sell, and 
(5 H BcMiolils Scfnittn/ A H (' kes, b a 

Othi iMIo'ioiumj AssO(’i\ttoxs in India 
Bi T 5 MA \NJ> oiYi.ON, ai c 1’he \iitomol)ile 
Association of Bi'iigal, 40, Chowringhcc, 
Cahutt.i Ihnma ’Motoi As-oi lalion, Graham’s 
limldmg No 80 Stiand Boail, Rangoon, 
’rhe Antomotule Association of (’cvlon, 
Ghamhci ot (’ommcnc Bmldmg, lort; 
Colombo Align IS Automolnlc Association, 
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Ootacamiuid, NilBirK, 'I’ho Automobile 
Aftsoelntion of JNorthoin Tmlia, 75, 'Fhe Mall, 
l^ahore , Automobile Asho< latioii of Hfuithem 
India, PoHt llov Mo ‘r»2, Madras, and The 
rJnltwl Pjovinees Automobile Assoeiation, 
32, Canniiw Koad, Allaliabad 

Western India National Liberal Assooia 
T iON — {Founded in 1919). — The Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (6) of fteao- 
lufclon NT of the First Session of the AlMndia 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 

' a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical profjress and the moral and material 
welfare of tVie people , to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest ; and 
to inform and educate public opinion in thb 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 

The objects of the Association arc the 
attainment by constitutional means o full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date. For the promotion of these objects, 
the Association sliall adopt constitutkmal 
methods of agitation and work and sliall foster 
a spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the people. For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carry on educative, 
and propagandist woik by moans of icallcta, 
pamphlets and other publications, {a) re- 
presentations to Government, (c) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinibn, and (d) for advancing 
the interests of the Liberal Party by organising 
and influencing elections to the legislatures. 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Hoard s 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 mombors who 
are elected every two years. 

President • Sir Chiraanlal H. Setalvad, 
K C.I.E., LL 1)., Vice-Presidents : The Hon. Sir 
Phlrozo C. Sethna, Kt., 0 b e and Sir Cowasjl 
Jehangir (Jr ), K C l E ; Tlon Secretaries 
Mr. Kazi Kablruddin, Mr. J H. D. Jeejeebhoy 
Mr A. D. Shroff and Mr. I) G Dalvi 
Assistant Secretary: Mr. V. K. Bhendc. 

Office : — 107, Esplanade Eoad, Fort, Bombay 

Women’s Indian Association (Pantheon 
Gardens, Egmore, Madras) — T liis Asso-I 
ciation was started in Madras, in July 1917, 
with aims of service. 

Aims and Objects . — To present to w'omcn 
their responsibilities as daughters of India 
To secure for every girl and boy tlie right of 
Education through schemes ot Compulsory 
Primary Education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child - 
marriage and to raise the Age of Consent for 
married girls to sixteen. To secure for women 
tlio vote for Municipal and Legislative Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men. To secure adequate representation 
of women on Municipalities, Taluk and Local ! 


Boards, Legislative Councils and Assemblies. 
To secure for women the right to vote and to 
be elected for the Council of State. To 
establish equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women. To help women to 
realise that the future of India lies largely in 
their hands ; for as wives and mothers they 
have the task of training, guiding and forming 
the character ot the future rulers of India. 
To band women to groups for the purpose of 
self-development and education and for the 
definite service of others. 

It has 48 branches and over 4,000 mem- 
bers. Each blanch is autonomous and works 
according to the needs of the locality. 

The Association grants scholarships to girls, 
Interests women in maternity and child - 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
class and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society ; 
has work(*d successfully for securing Franchise 
for women in India, (sec pages 93 and 94 of the 
Simon llcport, Vol. II) and compulsory educa- 
tion for girls and also actually helped in the 
passage ol Child-M.irnage Restraint Act in 
the Assembly and the Acts for the Suppres- 
sion ot 'J’rafttc in women and children and the 
abolition ot the Devadasi system, in the 
local legislature Holds regular meetings 
of women to educate them as to their duties 
as wives, motlicrs and citizens, publishes a 
monthly magazine titled Stri-Dharma, now 
edited by Mis Meheioo H Dadabhoy for 
carrying out of the above objects. The 
Association is an All-India body. Its largest 
branch licing m Bombay and its branches 
aic spread throughout India and flourishing as 
far as ICaslimii and Lashkar. It is found that 
women everywhere welcome the opportunities 
given for their si'lf-development and self- 
expiession The Association is affiliated to 
all the iinpoitant progressive women associa- 
tions in India and throughout the world. It 
was tlie initiatoi ot the All-India Women’s 
Confcrcncwj and the First All-Asian Women’s 
Conforenee at Lahore. 'J'he Madras Seva Sadan 
and the Madras Children’s Aid Society, the 
Montesson School owe their origin to the 
clforts of this Assoeiation. The Association 
h.*ive now opened a Rescue Home to facilitate 
tlie M'orking of the Rescue Section of the 
Immoral 'I'raffie Act, which have been en- 
forced by Government The Home was 
opened on 2 1 at March 1934 by Lidy Beatric 
Stanley. 

VTouNQ Men's Christian Association*— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams In 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost e%ery country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
jeligious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of yOung 
men and boys. 

The Young Men's Christian Assodation, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ‘ local * Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
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elect a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of ali forms 
of the Association work in India, Bunna and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the National Council and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters . — ^Allahabad , Alleppey; 
Pangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Calicut, 
Coimbatore ; Colombo , Delhi ; dalle ; Hvdera- 
bad : Jubbulpore ; Kandy ; Karachi ; Kunnam- 
kulam ; Koitayam : Lahore ; Madras , Madura ; 
Nagpur ; Naim Tal ; Ootacamund ; Poona , 
lUtngoon ; Kisalpur ; Secunderabad ; Simla , 
Trivandrum; Wellington. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 85 specially trained full-time Secretaries 
A feature of the Y .M. C. A. in India is the 
international character of its Secretariat 
It is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadiann, 5 
Englishmen, 3 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedish, 
4 Anglo-Indians, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, 1 
Burman and 58 Indians and Ceylonese. 

The classes of people reached by the Indian 
y. M. C. A. and the lines of service it attempt^' 
to do for them may be stated as follows : — 

Generally Literature: — Publication of 
original works and reprints Six senes 

" Heritage of India ; *' “ Keligious Quest 
of India ," “ Ileliglous Life of India , ” 
'* Builders of Modern India , ** “ Education 
of India,” “Heritage of Ceylon,” 
“ Women of India.” 

2. Lecture Bureau • — Many thousands 
of slides on a wide variety of education- 
al and recreational 'topics serving a clientele 
in over 700 centres in India. 

3. Physical— Training Physical Director- 
for schools and colleges, fostering plays 
ground movement, Olympics. 

Boys: — Scouting, Boys' Clubs, Camps, etc. 

Students ’ — Hostels and Institutes in most 
University Centres. 

Indian students in Britain — Specially in 

London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

** Citizens** . — (i.e,, English-educated Indians. 
Ceylonese and Burmese) ; Beading Rooms, 
Libraries, Lectures, Group Conferences ; 
Study-Circles; handling many subjects of 
vital interest— social, intellectual and 
religious. 

Soldiers Institutes and Holiday Homes for 
British Soldiers in a number of centres 
including the N. W. Frontiers. 

A-nglo-Indians ; — Hostels, Institutes, Em- 

ployment Bureaux. 


Furopeans: — Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 

Labuvrers in Mills : — ” Welfare” Work. 

liural Communities — ” Rural Reconstruc- 
tion” work embracing Co-operative Bank- 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Education m four Selected Centres. 

A monthly magazine, the Young Mkn of 
India, Buuma and Ceylon is issued at 
Rs. 2-8-0 per annum, including postage. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the .^>0 local Y.JM.C.As.) called for a 
Budget ot Rs 1,25,002 in 1933. Of this 
sum Rs 28,700 had to be raised from the 
public in India 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
IS 5, Russell Street, Calcutta The officers 
are — 

Patron — llis Exi ollcncv the Earl of Willing- 
dori, GMSl, GMIK, QCMG, G B.E., 
Vieeioy and Governor-General of India 

President of the National Council . — The Most 
Rev Di Foss Wcstcott, Metropolitan of 
India 

General Secretary . — B L Rail la Ram, 
D Sc., B.T 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings • — Wodehouse Road, 
l^iamington Road, Rcbsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road I’lie I'l-esident is The Hon. 
Mr .iMbtiie K Barlee and the General 
Secretary is Mr. H W Bryant, MBE In 
connection with each branch there is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors Each Branch organisation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiritual, social, and mental 
needs of their members. A Welfare Service 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mill workers, 
Municipal menial employees, Port Trust and 
Railway employees. A programme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physical culture, play and 
general uplift, profitably fills up the leisure 
time of the workers and their families. The 
Association Is responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds m the city, wliich 
are financed by the Municipality. 

Young Women’s Chktstian Association of 
India, Buiima and Ceylon —This Associa- 
tion founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nationally in 1890 

The aim of the Assieiation is to unite women 
and girls of India, Burma and Ceylon m fellow- 
ship and mutual service for then spiiitual, 
intellectual, social and physical development. 
The Association exists for Indian, Anglo-Indian 
and European giils and women Theie are 
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membei k in tlie following blanches (Jencral 35, 
Schoolgirl 22, Student 29, (hrl Guide Gompanies 
35 The needs of gals are met by physical drill, 
recreation, clubs and classes, lectures, comineicial 
classes, Bible Study and devotional meetings, and 
nioetiiigs for Sexual intercourse, Hostels, some 
of them holding as many as 70 gals, are 
establislxsl whcie Ihcre is a ilcmand foi them 
and the jAssoc lation, at piesent, owns 21 
ineludiiig 8 Holiday Homes in the hills These 
hostels accommodate woiking girls, tcaoherfi, 
nurses, students and aj>i)i entices itates vaiy 
according to the lesideiits* salaiies and accommo- 
dation, though all eciually receive the henifits or 
a cointoi table home, good food ami wholesome 
siiirouiidings I’lx* holidav homes piovide 
cheap holidays m healthy sui loimdings and also 
accommodate gals who woik m the hills duung 
the hot season Jn addition to holiday homes 
Summei Gonterenecs are held annually at 
jAnandagiii, the Conterence estatevv oikmI bv the 
Association, in Oitacamund Speci.il Gals I 
Gumps aie arianged tiom tam* to tune in many 
centi es 


Tiavcllei’s aid woik is done m tin* laige 
poits, (‘specially Goloinlio, and a huge nunibei 
< d ti .uisient- gu(‘8ts and yisitors ,i i ('accommodated 
in the Homes m these centres. The Assoc latioii 
also inns emplojment buic’aux thiough the 
agency of which many girls liiid positions 
The c’ommercial schools tiain gals toi odxe 
and busmes.s lite These large As mx cations! 


[are manned by a staff of trained secretaries, 
I some of whom come from Great Britain, America, 
I Aiibtialia, New Zealand and Canada. The 
I others jue found and trained in India. In 
many ot tht* smallei hram lies whei e the work 
IS ot a simph'r iiatiiie, it is carried on by volun- 
tuy woikeis who render faithful service year 
by year The Stiuh'iit Department is atRliated 
to the Woild’s Student Ghnstiaii Kecleiatioii 
.Hid has 43 bi .UK lies in the yaiious Schools and 
Colleges 

The A'-scxMatiou, whnh is afliliatecl to the 
Woild’s Vexing Women’s Ghristnin Assoclafion 
IS Intel national and interch'iiominational 
Active membei ship is o|*eii to all who declare 
their taiGi in (Xii bold .lesiis Chiist and desire 
to seive others in Ills spiiitof love, and Associate 
memliersliij) is opiui to anv gul or woman 
ri'gaidlesh ot what hei n'ligion may be, who 
wislu's to join the woild-wicle fellowship of the 
Y W (! A and declare her sympathy with its 
]xii |)ose, and to shaie in its activitms. 

The J*ati(xiess of the Association is U. K. 
Th(‘ Lady Willmgdori 


Go|X(‘s ot the Annual Bcpoits and othei pimted 
m.ith ‘1 (.in he ohtain(i(l liom the National 
Oflnc whnh is at 134, Goi poration Stic'et, 
Calcutta Tin oflui.il oig.iii ol the Association 
IS the Ieafl(‘t ‘ Eveiyiuenilx'i whudi is issued 
each month .iml sent to mennhers and tnends of 
the Asscxuation 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of Biitish University Women 
in India was established in 1913 Its objects 
aic — 


(1) To facilitate Intcreommuiiication and 
co-operation between women belonging to 
tlie universities of thi' United Kingdom, resident 
in India 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation which sliall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degiecs in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates ; but Associate Membei - 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
Briti'-h University for two years and eacli 
Branch may admit as Honorary Membeis 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 


The Association of British University Women 
has two branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows . — 

Hony. Local Secretaries. 

Bombay ..Mrs. C M Scott, Divisional 

GiigiiK'oi’h Qiiaiters, Central 
Telegraph Ottice, Bombay 

Punjab ..Mrs. Skemp, Bacc Course 

Lload, Lahore. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918. Tlie Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are influential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
With regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches hav'e, tor instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc., and have supplied, through the 
international Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations. They have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates an d Municipalitiee. The Calcutta Branch 
! carried through an Important exhibition of Food 
Products. 



Societies; Literary, Scientific and Social. 
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The Bombay Branch has done good work In ' 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
Bub-committee, organized public meetings for 
women on subjects atfecting their interests about 
which logisiation was being or had been reccutlj 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establisnmeut of Women's 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay. They wore remarkably successful. 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
into the employment Bureau established bv 
tae Women's Council ; the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King* 
:*om, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an Instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perforin. 

This Association is Federated to the “ Fed- 
eration ol University W'omcn in India," and 
thus forms one of the Units of the Indian Fed- 
eiatiou. 

Federation of University Women in India. 

This IS an organization conceived to uaiti* for 
service and fellowship all Univeiaity Women oi 
whatever race or Uiiiv erslty W'ho may be resident 
in India Units rcuresenting British Universities, 
Indian Umveiaities and American Universiticb 
seveially have existed since 1013 (Britain) and 
1020 (India and America) respectively 

These Units are now affiliated to the F. U 
W. I. and are as such affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women which 
embraces 31 countries of tlic world an<i has its 
headquarters at Crosby Hall, Clieyne Walk, 
London. 

This International Federation is then a kind of 
League of Nations in which the University is the 
Unit . and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for world-friendship, and world 
service, will easily be imagined. 

As forming one Family, its Members help the 
common cause of women : they help one another 
by inspiration and interchange of service • they 
help the country for which as individual Units 
they stand, inasmuch as that country is swept 
forthwith by reason of its place within the Inter- 
national Federation alone, into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva. 


The benefit to Members individually also is 
great The Club Houses of the Federation all 
over the world are open to them. Equally so 
are all Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation. 

During 1929 these last have included. Scholar- 
ships fiom flreat Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree . resi- 
dential scholarships at Crosby Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and Prizes offered chiefly for Medical 
or Scientific research by Australia and America. 

A special scholaroliip was offered in 1929 
by Barnard College, Columbia Unuersity to 
under-gradiuites from India. 

Membership is open L) Women Graduates of 
any University through the Unit representing 
that University. (Jolonial Graduates are at 
piesent attached to the Biitish Unit. The 
Bomliay Picsideucy Women Graduates’ Union 
otters niembeiship to a giaduate of any recog- 
nised I’niveihity HI the whole woild. 

Subscriptions . — Each Unit pays capiLition at 
Has per head 

The Federation has Branches in Bombay, 
Lahore, Madias, JCodaikaual Lath Branch 
has its ioial Committee But as a whole 
the Fedciation is undei aCential ("omnuttce with 
IlcadiiuaiU^rs as Calcutta toi the years 1928 and 
1929 Headquarters are at Ikimlxiy from J930. 

OKFICK Bl'ATlKlfS, CknTIUL COVIMITTKE. 
Picsulent l)i MuthulaLshini Jteddi, m 11 , c ]\r. 

LOC’A r, llKPllKbENTATl VES. 

Boiijba> ..Mjs C. M. Scott. 

Miss T. Baptist. 

Punjab .Mrs Skemi). 

3Iad 1 ,is , . Miss .T osepli 

Kodaikanal. .Mrs C MoClallaiid. 

Ilonorarif Qcneial Senetary . Mrs Doctor, 
Hirji Mansions, Gowalia J’auk Hoad, Bombay 6. 

Applications for membership should be made 
to the Honorary Gctn'ral Secretary wfio will 
forward the same h” tlic Local Secretary to 
whose Unit it may appertain. 

Jfon General Secretary Mrs Gulbanu J. B 

Doctiii, Federation ol University Women rn 

India. 


Association of Columbia University Alumni in India — 'riiis is an organization coneeived 
to unite for service and fellowship all Columbia alumni wlio may be resident in India. It was 
founded in 1931, and is a constituent memlxir of the Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
New York, U.S A. There are more than fifty such Columbia Associations including one in 
Loudon, Paris, Madrid and Berlin. The India Association has its Headquarters in Bombay. 

President of the Association • Dr. Jal Dastur C. Pavry, M.\ , rh d , C3, PedU^r JloaJ, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 
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Principal Clubs 

in Indie 

1, 




PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


Name of Club 

Esta- 

bUahec 

Clab<boase. 

Subscription. 

Iau- I Mon- 

Secretary. 





jnua 

l| thly. 





R». 

Rs. 

1 

1 Rs. 


Abbottabad .. 

, , 

Abbottalmd, N. W. F 

40 

i 

' 20 

Capt. F. li Roberts. 

ADYAR 

1890 

Provinces. 

Madras 

76 

* 12 

6 

C Cayley. 

AORA 

1868 

Agra Cantonment . . 

75 


12 

1 

Capt. 1). 0. Cook. 

Ahmednaqar 

1889 


40 


’ 16 

Major E. M. Ashton. 



1893 

Lusha! Hiils, E. B. & 

.32 

1 . . 

, 15 

Capt. E. G. Sutton. 

AJMERR 

1883 

Assam. 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 


15 

E. White 

AEOliA 

1870 

Berar 

100 

1 .. 

' 15 

L. S. Johnson 

ALLABABAP . . 

1808 

Allahabad 

100 

1 

; 12 

Major D. B. M 

Amraoti 



100 


13 

Rawbone. 

G L Watson, I C S. 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

30 

1 .. 

1 

' 12 

Walter Dawson. 

Banoalorb, UNITEL* 

1868 

38, Beaidency Road . . 

100 


! 

T S Kemmis. 

SERVICE. 




1 



BAREILLY 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

50 


1 ^ 

Major M. Hurford- 

Barisal 

1864 

BackergunJ Barisal . . 
Grand Trunk Road. 8. 

32 

1 .. 

13 

Jones. I A. 

W, K Hodgen. 

Barrackpore 

1850 

50 

1 - • 

15 

J. Wilson.' 

BABSBIE GYMKUiNA.. 

1881 

Riverside. 

Fytche Street, Baasein, 

60 

1 

•• 

11 

A. H. Watson 

Bblgaum .* 

1884 

Burma. 

Close to Race Course . . 

50 


13 

MaiorR. H. Coad. 

BENARES 



20 


16 

J. Bolam. 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chowringhee Road, 

500 

25 

18 

P. S Cubitt. 

BENGAL UNITED 

1845 

Calcutta. 

29, Cbowringhee Road. 

150 

1 20 

16 

H. Greenfield. 

Seryiob- 






Bombay 

1862 

Esplanade Road 

100 

12 

10 

M J. Dickins. 

Bombay Gymkhana.. 



75 

6 

9 

A. w. Puttick. 

Byoulla 

1833 

Bellasis Road, Bombay 

200 

24 

12 

H. F. Hobbs, D.S.O., 

Calcutta 

1907 

241, Lower Circular 

2C0 

!120 

! 10 

M.C, 

Hon. Mr J. Ghosal, 

Oawnporr . . 

1844 

Road. 

Cawnpore 

50 

1 

i 

1 

10 

C R.I., C.I.E., I.C.g. 
(Iltd.) Mr. D. G. 
Anderson. 

G. Rose. 

CniTTAQONG . . 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 

75 

12 

10 

H J Garrett. 

Club op Centrat 

1885 

gOOtt. 

Mhow 

60 


15 

Lt. R. L. Lane 

India. 






Club of Western 

1865 

Elphinstone Rond, 

200 

12 

10 

J. H. Michell. 

India. 

Cochin 

1876 

Poona. 

100 

18 

10 

B. H. Whitehorn. 

cooonada 

1866 

Coconada 

70 


11 

J M Balmforth. 

Coimbatore . . 

1868 

Coimbatore . . 

75 

*9 

10 

E. F H. Gerrard. 

COONOOR 

1894 

Coonoor, Ifilgirls 

50 

12 

8 

A, K. Weld Uipwuing. 

Dacca 

1864 

Dacca 

50 


20 

C. W. Tandy Green. 

Dalhousie , , 

•• 

Dalhousie, Punjab . . 

•• 

is 

7 

W. L. Stevenson. 

Darjeeling . . 

1868 

Auckland Road 

100 

16 

71 

G. Wraugham Hardy. 

Delhi 

1808 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi. . 

100 

15 

15 

G. C. L. Wadley. 

Imperial Delhi 


Delhi 

100 

15 

15 

Capt. E. France. 

Gymkhana. 




1 

1 
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Name of Chib. 

Ksta- 

blisbed' 

1 

Club-bouse ; 

Subscription. 

Secretary. 

Ent. 

An- 

Moil- 



i 

uual 

thly 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


JHAHS! 

1887 

Next to Public Gar- 

50 


12 

Captain T. Edmond. 



dens, Jhansi. 




aiADRAS 

1831 

Mount Road, Madras * 

250 

20 

12 

J. A. Thom^^on, 

B1ADRA8 COSHOROLI- 

1873 

Mount Road . . 

160 

24 

5 

K.'io B.ihadur Dr. A. 

TA». 






Lakshman a s w a m j 
Mudaliar, m.d. 

ALABAS 

1864 

Beach Road, Calicut. . 

100 


12 

ttAYMYO 

1001 


100 

12 

20 

IvlniorT C. jiell, M.H.E. 

lUtOOLTAN 

1892 

Mooltan 

50 


12 

Major J M Mackenzie, 







R A.M.C. 

NAtNlTAl 

1864 


110 

12 

10 

Col. J. de Grey, 







0 u E 

OOTAOAHUND . . 

1840 

Ootacamund, Nilgin 

160 

18 

12 

Majoi Arthur Johnson. 



Hills. 





ORIENT 

. , 

Chowpaty, Bombay.. 

150 

72 

0 

Mr I N. Mehta and 






Captam A. C Ricii- 
ai(l8 


PEGU 

1871 

Prome Road, Rangoon 

300 

20 

12 

R 0 B Perrott 

PR8BA\t AR . . 

1883 

Peshaerar 

50 


12 

iMaj(»i E. E Hills. 

Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore . . 


if) 

12 

Capt. R. G. Saulez. 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta 

120 


213 

Majoi W H Preston. 

Eangoon Gymkhana 

1874 

Halpln Rd., Rangoon 

75 

6 

10 

11 If Uughesd(m, M.O. 

Rangoon Boat Club.. 

.. 

Royal Lakes, Rangoon 

48 

12 

5 

Edi^ard Thomson. 

rajputana . . 

1880 

Mount Abu . . 

50 


8 

R. Ii). Coupland . 

ROYAL Bombay Yacht 
Club. 

Royal Calcutta Turi- 

' 1880 

Ap^'Ilo Bunder 

300 

is 

12 

Lt-(’ol.C Cobh.c.B.E. 

1861 

11, Russell Street 

500 

25 


P. V. Doiiotil. 

Club. 






Royal Western 


Nasik 

75 

15 

12 

H. G Lang 

India Golf Ctub. 







Saturday 


7, Wood Street, Cal- 
cutta 

Secunderabad(Deccan) 

175 

12 

12 

K. P J Kyaii 

Secunderabad 

1883 

50 


14 

Major H.S Morris, m.c. 

Shillong .r 

1878 

Northbrook Road, 

Shillong. 

Siulkot, Punjab 

100 

12 

23 

J, C Ritter. 

j 

SIALKOT 


32 


21 

jcapt M C B. Steele. 

Sind .. .• 

1871 

Caraobi 

200 

12 

12 

!h.L Walker. 

Triohinopoly 

1869 

Cantonment .. 

90 

12 

12 

E. Geoghegan. 

Tutioorin .. 

1885 

Tutioorin 

50 

6 

30 

R. S. Kemp'Seriven. 

United Service Club, 

1866 

Simla 

100 

12 

12 

iMajor L, B. Grant, 

' T.l> 

United Service Oi-ub, 

1861 

Cbutter Manzil Palace. 

100 


12 

'a. L. Mortimer. 

Lucknofi. 






1 

Upper Burma 

1889 

Fort Dufferin, Man- 
dalay. 

Bombay and Poona . . 

50 

12 

20 

iA Douglas Marshall 

Western India Turn. 

.. 

150 

25 

•• 

'c C. GuUiland. 

WiLLiNGDON Sports . 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay. 

600 

120 


W. Botterlll. 

Whkler Ltd. 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut «. 

50 


15 

Capt. W. J. A. H. 
Auchinleck. 
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Rotary in India. 

ROTARY IN INDIA. 


ROTARY CLUBS IN AllDULE ASIA 

RBGIOJ)?. 

F. K .Tames, , O B E , M L A., Hoiioiary 
General Coimiiissioner, JMiddle Asia Region, 
200, iVlouiit Road, Madias 
H W Bryant, , MBE, ,T P , Ilonorarv 
(Joinniissumei, Jiidiii, Biiinia, (Jeyloii and 
AfRlianistan, 12, Wodeliouso Road, Fort, 
Bombay 

INDIA 

AMIUTSAR PrcsiiJoni' Caiit II F. Maiiceksbaw 
Jlonorary Secretary A C Mullen, 2nd A 
111) Tuesdays ot eadi month at 8-‘i0 p ni 
fiom 15th Oetobei to 14th Apnl, at 8 pm 
Irom 15th Apiil to 14th October at the Amrit- 
sai Hotel 

Bangalojik J'rnulcuf R Rowatt Honorary 
Secretory .T Muuio, 17- A, South Paiade, 
Raimaloie Fveiy Wednesday at G-30 pm 
at the West Rnd Hotel 
Bomjiay . ]*rciitdcnt: \Y. H Hammond, M A 
Honorary Secretary R G Higham, M I E E , 
VW.l). Secjetauat, Fort Evciy Tuesday at 
1-30 p m. at the Gicen’s Restauiant 
Calcutta Prestdent I) J Horn Honorary 
Secretary W.irieu- Boult on, Steiihen House, 
Dalhousie Sqiiaie Evciy Tuesday at 1-30 
p m. at the Gicat Eastern Hotel 
IvAiiACiii PrcHHlcni Ghulaniali C Chagla. Ho- 
norary Secretary B T 'riiakui, e/o The 
t'entiul Bank ol India, Ltd Fust and tliiKl 
Satindays ot each month at 1-15 pm at 
the Central Hotel 

Lahore Prchident. Dr Vishyi'a Nath Honorary 
Secretary Des Raj Sawhny, Bni-at-lAiM’, 
Bublie I’roseiutoi, lligli (^oiuf Eyeiy 
Fjiday, 8-30 j) m at the Aedou’s Hotel 
Madras . Piehulent R D Riehinon Honorary 
Secretary C Rajasopah haii, “ArdluC' 
45, Spur Tank Road, Eiimoie 3*0 3'lvery 
Friday at 1-30 ]) m at the Gymkhsina Club 

BURMA 

Rangoon Hresolent Ba lavni Honorary 
Secretary Ritfhie Vim cut Fveiy 'I’ues- 
day at 1 pm at the Stiand Hotel 
Tiiayetmyo President U 'I’han 'I’m, B A , 
31 C S Honorary Secretary 31 'ion, Secie- 
tary, 33istiie1. t'omieil, '3’hayetmo l>eiy 
Satuiday at 5 pm at the Rotaiy Club 
House 

CEV1.0N. 

C0LOMH0 • 2*residt'nt 'The Bishop of Colombo 
Honorary Secretary R A. Haines, 3’ () Box 
88, Colombo Evei v '3''hiusday at 1 pm at 
the Gland Oiieutal Hotel 

S' r R AIT S SETT 1 ^ E31 EN T S 

Malacca President' E C. Maitm. Honorary 
Secretary Ho Seng Ong, B.A , F.R G.S , 
Aiiglo-Chmese School Tuesday (1st A 3id) 
1 pm., Rest House 'Thiiisday (2nd) 

8 p.m , Rest House, l^'iiday’^ (4th). 

5 pm , inembeis* homes 
Penang President Dr ICainil Mohamed Ariff 
Jt Honorary Secretaries' Dr Subbiali 
Rasanayagam, Govt. Healtli DeiMirtmeut 
and G . Maiind, Borneo Moti»rs E\ ei y Tuesday 
at 1 p. m,, at the Eastern and Oriental Hotels. 


Singapore President • 3 ^ L Goodman 

Honorary Secretary Jos Lee, St. Andrew’s 
School Every Wednesday at 1 p in at 
the Adeljih Hotel. 

FEDEltATlH) MAl^AY STATES 
iPOH. President Haji Mohamed Eusotl. 
Honorary Secretary John Pestell, Gopeng 
Hoad Fvery Wednesday at 1 p m at the 
Grand Hotel * 

IvLANG and Coast President ' Gob Hock 
Hunt, J 3* Honorary Secretary C ,T II Lowe 
Fvery 'I'nesdav at 5 pm. at the Chinese 
Meicliaiits’ Club 

El'ALALAMPi I! President. H Boyd, M.CS. 
Honorary Seirctary John Hands, M C H , 
Suleman Buildings lively Wednesday at 
1 p III at the ^lajestie Hotel. 

Skremhan President H P. Biy son. Honomri/ 
Secretary S S Chelvanavagani, Circular 
I Road Coj responding .It 13 onorai v Seeretai y 
C G Fn, t, Jalau Dato Klaua Thuisday, 
1st at 7 p in ‘hd at 8 p m., at Rest House 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 

Bandoeng, ,l\yA President Ii C Hillen 
Honorary Seirctary J. A. (J DelCock van 
Leeuwen, Gioote Postkeg liverv 'Tliursday 
at8p m , SocK'teit, Comoidia 
Batavia, Jaw President J*rof Di C I) 
J.aiigen Honorary Secretary J 'Th Doiicn- 

hoom Tanah \bang, 146, Batavia (Vntiiuu. 
Ev(>n Wednesday at 8-31) pm. 33oteI des 
Indes 

Bcitevzorg. Java President l)i P 

Aan Hulstign. Honorary Secretary Dr J 
(5 J A Maas, \an Imhottweg 16 Eveiy 
Tuesday at 7-30 at Buitcnzoig 
CiniiBON, Java President 0 van dei 

Gioiideu Honorary Secretary Dr C van 

Dilleuign, Expeiimcnt Sta Eveiy Wed- 

nesday at 8-30 p m , Club J*lioenix 
D.iokiakarta, Java President O. Janssen van 
Ihiay. Honorarn Secretary C Rissik, 

Mciripilaan 3 Eveiv Fiiduy at 8 pm, 
Soeieteit de Veiceniging 
Makassar, Clleres, I'resuleni Di J Boes 
Honorary Secretary A. 'I’li van Elk, Miran- 
dolle Voute A (ki Eveiy Monday at 8 p m , 
Soeietcut " de Haimome” 

Malang, ,Tava Piesident Dr J P. de Jong. 
Honorary Secretary L S A M von Roinei, 
Ram pal 35 Every Wednesday at 8 p.m , 
Soe Cuncaudia. 

Medan, Sumatra. Piesident S. J. Sehoorl. 
Honorary Secretary W J Veimeei Monday 
( 1st and 3id), 8-.50 p ni., (4iand Hotel 
PviiANG, Sumatra President Wg P. Wceth 
Honorary Secretary • 31 Houwmk,“ Bclantoeng 
15 Every Tlmisd ay, 7-30 p m Oranjehotel. 
Slmarancj, ,Tava. President * Jhi Ir. ¥ E C 
Everts Honorary Secretary H L F. Rin- 
ekei, Fi V. Red Ind. Gas-Mij. Every 
Monday at 1 p.m.. Harmony Club. 

Soeraraja, Java. President: iai. X. PL Weyer. 
Honorary Secretary Tr K. K J L Steinmetz, 
Harbour Board’s Office, Taiidjong-perak 
Every Thursday at 8 p m. at Oianje Hotel. 
Solo (Soerakarta), Java President Ir. 
L G laingguth Steiirrwald. Honorary Sec- 
retary' Dr H F. Fischer, Villapark 168 
Eveiy Wednesday at 8-30 pm., Soeieteit de 
Harmonic. 
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The Church. 


The Church of England in India became on 
March 1, 1930, a relf -governing branch of the 
Anglican Communion. Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of England 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury. This legal 
bond was severed by the passing of the Indian 
Church Act and Measure In 1927, and from the 
date of severance appointed under the Act, 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon has 
been free to manage its own affairs, although, 
as it states in the Preamble to its Constitution, 
it has no intention or desire “ to renounce iis 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its fundamental principles, but on 
the contrary acknowledges that if it should 
abandon those fundamental principles it would 
break spiritual continuity with its past and 
destroy its spiritual identity.'* 

Like all the other branches of the Anglican 
cximmunion the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon is Episcopal. It is composed of fourteen 
sees, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
Lahore, Bangoon, Travancore and Cochin, 
Chota Nagpur, Lucknow, Tinnevelly and 
Madura, Nagpur, Bomakal, Assam and Nasik 
Of these the first to be erected was Calcutta in 
1814 and the last was Nasik in 1930. Vacancies 
on the Episcopal Bench are filled by election, 
each diocese electing its own bishop. The 
Bishops rule the Church and to them is reserved 
the final word in all matters of faith and order, 
but they rule in conjunction with a system 
of Councils which has been framed so as to 
give the greatest possible amount of represen- 
tation to the whole body of the faithful. The 
foundation of the system is the Parochial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the 
convenor and chairman. Every baptised, 
and confirmed member of the Church residing 
in the parochial area who contributes, in some 
recognised way, to the financial support of 
the Church, is a member of the Parochial Council 
of the ecclesiastical area in which he resides 
and is called a Qualified Elector. 

Above the Parochial Councils come the 
Diocesan Councils. All Priests holdmg the 
Bishop’s license are members of the Diocesan 
Council and to it are sent Lay Bepresentotives 
elected by the Qualified Electors of every 
Parochial Council. The Diocesan Councils 
manage all purely domestic matters and have 
the right of petitioning the General Council 
about any subject of wider importance which 
may interest them. They elect a given number 
of priests and laymen to be their representatives 
on the General Council. General Councils are 
held not less than every three years and usually 
at Calcutta. They consist of three “Houses,” 
Bishops, Priests and Laymen. Every Diocesan 
Bishop has a place in the House of Bishops. 
The other two Houses are formed by the elected 
representatives of the Diocesan Councils. The 
three Houses usually sit and vote together, 


but any House has the right to meet alone 
if it desires to do so in order to formulate its 
policy or classify its opinions. A “ Canon ** 
of the Church is a Resolution passed with 
additional precautions ensuring due considera- 
tion by all three Houses. In all questions 
touching faith or Order the position of the 
episcopate as the divinely authorised teacher 
of the Church is most carefully safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone, without the concurrence 
of the other Houses, can issue Determinations 
about both subjects. But no Determmation 
of the Bishops can be the subject of disciplmary 
action until it has become a Canon. 

Every priest before being licensed to work 
in the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
takes an oath of obedience to the Canons. 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment. — At 

the time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act and Measure the Government of India 
acknowledged that it was responsible for pro- 
viding for the spiritual needs of the Soldiers and 
Civilians whom it brought out to India These 
responsihUitics it discharges by maintaining an 
establishment of chaplains and churches for 
the four principal denominations of Christians — 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic 
and the Free Churches. The Chaplains of the 
two first named groups are appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India, the Anglicans on 
the recommendation of a Selection Committee 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
Chairman. Tliey are paid by Government 
and pensioned after a e.ovenanted period of 
service. Although they form a definite Depart- 
ment of Government they arc not subject to the 
orders of anyone save their own ecclesiastical 
superiors. The Presbyterian Chaplams are 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments. The Anglican chaplains are 
always chaplains of stations and have the 
pastoral care of all the inhabitants of the station 
who do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, but when troops are 
included in the number of their parishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
first claim on their services. The chaplains 
and their congregations are members of the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon during their 
residence in India and have full rights of repre- 
sentation in the Councils of the Church. Their 
right to the use in worship of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England is not only 
acknowledged in the Constitution of the Church 
but is also safeguarded by clauses in the Indian 
Church Act. 

Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant which is divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog* 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establish** 
ment Chaplains and their congregations. Thesa 
are the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay. 
Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur. 
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before 1930 they formed part of the Estabhsh- 
ment. One of the difficulties which the Church 
is facing is that the Government lilock Grant 
is not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of these bishops. In consequence the Church 
is struggling to raise Diocjesan Endowment 
Funds to make np deficits. More serious 
still, however, is tlie situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1924, when 
In pursuance of a general policy of economy 
necessitated by post-war conditions it cut down 
the number of its chaplains by sixty. This 
set the dioceses a very difficult task. It became 
necessary suddenly to provide the salaries 
of Eiocesan Chaplains and to furnish funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
stations previously maintained by Government. 
Itoalising the magnitude of this burden Govern- 
ment agreed to help for a period of seven years 
by means of a very generous J3lock Grant. 
The question of the reduction of tliis grant 
is now under consideration If the grant is 
considerably reduced the situation in most 
dioceses will be very serious. Either the 
Church must raise and devote to its European 
work a greatly increased sum of money or many 
of the churches in up-country stations will 
have to be closed. The chief sufEciers will be 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled community 
which on account of “ Indianlsation ” is loss 
able than ever to carry the burden whitli it 
seems must inevitably bo laid upon it. The 
difficulty of raising funds for the education 
of the children of this community and of obtain- 
ing priests to work foi it becomes greater year 
by year, f^cvcrtheloss the Domiciled Oom- 
inunity is the backbone of tnc Church in India 
and it is througli this community that the 
conversion of India must come. 

The Cliurchos in India have not been 
wholly blind to these lacts and have made 
desperate attempts to cope with the needs of 
the commimity in spite of lack of leal supiiort 
from home. The education of its children 
is very largely in the hands of the Christian 
denominations though there are a few 

institutions such .as the La Martinien 
bcnools, on a uon-denomiiiational basis , 
but they are exceptional. In all the 

large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church Is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity abd flnanciai 
enerosity In this respect. Her schools are lo 
e found throughout the length aud breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Ciiurch comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
In the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
children at Kallmpong, near DarjeeUng. Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-in- 
ald from Government, and are regularly in- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational prlnolple and its 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
“religious difficulty” in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 


Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the flri^t Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-celled Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in Its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
tour communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent times* 
Western Christianity was first Introduced Into 
India by tiie Portuguese, who established 
their lilerarchy throughout their sphere of 
hiAucnce, Goa being the mctropolitical see of 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took lull advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shilnkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its laige and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1,823,000, of whom 832,000 
were added during the decade 1911-1923. 
Tlie total of “Syrian” Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 315,000, as 
against 207,000 in 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tiana (the term throughout this article includes 
A.nglican6) number 2,980,000, an increase of 
547,000 since 1911. Tii’is, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now close on five millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
during the previous decade was nearly 100,000 
p?r annum. 

The Protpstant Churches made no .serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813. They 
have thus been at work in the Indian mission 
ftold for ove*r 110 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris' 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend tliemselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The mam agency 
of tills more diffusive influence of Christianity 
is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the 1923 Report of the National 
rhriHian Council for India they are teaching 
320,255 cliildrcn in 12,699 ebmeiitary schools, 
mostly situated in villages. The majority 
(213,895) of childien in these schools are non- 
Ohristians. Tlie same is true also of the secon- 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of the 
colleges. The former number 528 with 70,264 
male and 25,303 female pupils. There are 40 
colleges affiliated to Universities, containing 
20,062 male and 1,309 female students. Of 
tiiese as many as 14,148 are non-Christians. 
Prom the standpoint of missionary policy much 
importance is attached to these agencies for the 
indirect propagation of the Hinstian faith. 'Jffie 
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stateBman and the publicist are chiefly inter- 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideah 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the Madras Christian College; the Dufi 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay , 
the Forman College, Lahore, and three women’s 
colleges — the Women’s Clinstian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Thobuin College at Luck- 
now, and the Women’s Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana. The Homan Catholics have a largt 
number of educational institutions, ranging 
from small village schools to great collegtt 
preparing students for University degrees 
But the proportion of Christian students in 
their institutions is very much larger than 
in those of the Protestant bodies. 'J’he pro 
portion of literal es amongst native llunian 
Catholics is probably lower than amongst tht 
Protestant converts , but compared witl» 
Hindus and Mahomedans it is conspicuoiisj^ 
higher. The Homan Catholics have some 

3.000 elementary schools in width 98,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving instruction 
In middle and high schools they have 

143.000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 6,000 students of bo<^h 
sexes. These flgures, howevci, include a laigt 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, wht< 
are an almost negligible quantity m Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wider 
spread results, is the philanthropic work of 
Christian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisation or method. A great 
StimuiUS was also given to medical mission.^. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial 
institutions in which 69 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place ; and the 
confidence of Government in their mctiioda 
has been shown by their being oificiolly 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Cbristian public, and 
such movements as ** The Servants of India” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
a great stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. 

Reunion.— For very many years Indian 
Christians have shown that they felt much 
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more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part. Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to bo of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the great divid- 
ing line IS that between Christ and Mahommed 
or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
ground of paganism they are conscious of a real 
tundamcntal unity in Glirist. Compared with the 
greatness of the gulf which .separates Christian 
trom non-Christian, the differences of ‘ * con- 
fession ” and ' ‘ order ” which separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In consequence the 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowheie so strong as in India. 
Ju South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which is a group umon of five of the principal 
Ihotestant communions, and as these bodies 
are m comraimion individually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India ilic Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Umon. The S.l.U.C. is at present 
negotiating with the Anghcan Church, if 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a umon of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Homan Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encycheal. This will moan that a 
real I^ational. Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic creeds and the Historio 
Episcopate, it wij] be linked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Uhurcii Missionary Society carries on work 
m India in seven dillcrcut missions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Tiavancoreand Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central I’rovinces and Bajputana. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begim m what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820, In the Punjab 
in 1851, and in the Central Provinces m 1864. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore; but It also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N,-VV. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C, M. S, controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 
women 258. Tile Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,369 of whom 68,065 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel.- 

Statistics of the work of tlus Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and ’ 
in many cases manned by tlic S, P. G., are 
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entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorltlet. 
The best known of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Tinnevelly-Madura. The S. P. G. 
also maintains an important Criminal Tribes 
Settlement at Hubli, in the Bombay Carnatic. 
There are 116,000 Indian Christians under the 
aegis of the S. P. G.; 90 ordained European 
missionaries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies.~The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mission 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany, which is known all over India. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- 
monly known as the Cowley Fathers) has houses 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations m the 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay its missionary 
work centres upon the Church of Holy Cross, 
Umarkhadl, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
population. At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay witi 
the All-Saints* Sisters. Other Anglican sister 
hoods represented in India are the Ciewei 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
(Kilburn) at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon 
esses’ Association of Lahore carries an important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
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the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at Hazaribagh, and 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at Eangra and Palampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 

The Bible Cbiurcbmen’s Missionary Society 

carries on work in India in three missions— -the 
Central Provinces, the United Provinces, and 
Burma. Work was begun in all of these Pro- 
vinces in 1924 The work of the Society is 
primarily Evangelistic and this work is carried on 
by means of Ht>8pitals, Dispensaries, Schools 
and Camps The Society has 17 principal Sta- 
tions of which 5 have Hospitals and 7 Schools, 
the latter including the School for the Deaf in 
Rangoon The number of Ordained European 
missionaries of the B C. M. S. in India and 
Burma is 11, Doctors 4, European laymen 11 
and European laywomen 61. There are 64 
Indigenous workers including 3 Doctors. Sta- 
tistics of the Christian community from all 
Stations are not available. 

An interesting development has lately taken 
place in the Anglican communion. In 1922 the 
foundations were laid of a new Religious com- 
munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
Society of the Servants of Christ. The aim of 
its members is to enable Indians and Europeans 
to live together a common life based upon the 
three-fold vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence and by living together to develop the Reli- 
gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India. 
Indians appreciate fully the value of “ renuncia- 
tion”. The Sangh hopes to commend Chris- 
tianity to India by presenting it with a concrete 
illustration of Christian ascetieism. The first 
Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecrated by 
Dr. Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, in 1928. It is 
situated in Poona and it contained at the time of 
consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
Indians and 7 Europeans. It shows every sign 
of life and growth. 
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Westoott, Most Rev. Foss, d D Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of 

India, Burma and Oylon. 

Senior Chaplains. 


Birch, Ven’ble Ormonde WInstanley, M c. 

Thomson, Rev. Thomas Albert . . 
Williams, Rev. Henry Frank Fulford, M.A. 
Wilkinson, Rev. Ernest Rolsind, m a 
Leo, Rev. Canon Percy Erskme, m.a. 

Young, Rev. Erne^tt Joseph, b a. 

Higham, Rev. Pliillip, B.A 

Pearson, Rev. Canon Cyril Greenwood, m.a. 


Archdeacon of Calcutta and Chaplain of St. 

.John’s Church, Calcutta 
(On leave). 

(On leave) 

(On leave) 

Chaplain, St Stephen’s, Kidderpore 
Chaplain, Fort William, Calcutta. 

Chaplain, Shillong, Assam. 

(On leave). 


Junior Chaplains. 

Boulton, Rev. Walter, M.A. Chaplain, Darjeeling with Lebong. 

Tucker, Rev. G. E , B.sc Metropolitan’s Chaplain. 

Cowham, The Rev. Arthur Gerard, M A . . Chaplain, Barrackpore. 

Tilney-Bassett, The Rev Hugh Francis Emra, Chaplain, Dinapore. 

M.A. 

Trotman, The Rev. Lionel William, m.a. . Chaplain Kasauli, Punjab 

Halliday, The Rev. Sydney Lang .. . On leave from 4th December 1934 for 3 months 

and 11 days. 

Qarrod, The Rev. William Francis . . . . Chaplain, Dacca (Lent by the Diocese of 

Lucknow). 
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Probationaby. 

Randolph, Rev. T. B., M a. . . . . . Senior (liapkin, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

Church op Scotlwi). 


Dodd, The Rev George Edward, M A., b.d., .t p , 
H.C.F. 

Lee, The Rev. Robert Ewing, M c., b d., j p. 

McLellan, The Rev Duncan Tait Hutchison, \r 4 . 
Mac Edward, The Rev Lachlan, m.a. 

Buchanan, The Rev George, M a. 


Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scot- 
land, Bengal (On leave, er-lndia prepara- 
tory to retiiement) 

Olhciatmg Presidency Senior Chaplain. Church 
of Scotland, Bengal, and Senior Chaplain, 
St Andrew’s Chnnh, Calcutta 
Senior Chaplain. (On leave). 

Junior (.'haplaiii AttaLhed 1st Mattalion, The 
Black Watch (K 11 ), liariackpore 
Chaplain on Probation, Second Chaplain, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cah iitta 


Church of Rome 


Pcrier, The Most Rev Dr Ferdinand, s .t. Archbishop, Caleid la. 

Bryan, Rev Leo, s..t. . Chaplain, Alipore Cential .lail 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 


Acland, The Right Rev. Richard Dyke, M A 
Ashley Brown, The Vcu’ble WiUmm, i T 11 
Arthur Patrick Lillie 
Eastley, CM. 

Senior 

Dart. Rev Canon John Lovernvg Campbell, m 
Wormald, Rev Robert Leonard, M A . m b k 
Ashley-Brown, Rev. W , l.t.h 

Dossetor, Rev F E , M a. 

Fortescue, Rev C F , l t h (Dur ) 

Seaman, Rev Alfred Jonathan m a 
J ohnston, Rev OF. 

Bartels, Rev. R. C 

.lUVIOR 

Harding, Rev. J. A. 

Cowburn, Rev. F , b a. 

Elliott, Rev. T. R. H., M A. 

Barnes, Rev J., b.a. 

Ball, Rev. Henry, m.a. 

McPherson, Rev. K C 
Btaiisfleld, Rev. H. R. 

Lewis, Rev. 0. G 

Ruddell, Rev. J P. W., b.a. 

Lindsay, Rev. W. T , M. 4. 

Field 


Lord Bishop of Jiomhay 
Archdeaf on 

Registrar of the Dior esc 
Registrar of the D'otesc, (O/Ik jat ing). 
.'HAPLAINS 

. Senior Pi (‘ sidcncv Clii\]>lain, Ilombiiy (On leave) 
Chaxdain ol Jiidgaum (On leave) 

Clupiaiii of St M.iry's, Poona Aiclulcncon 
of Bombay (in .uidition) and Chajdaiii of 
Mahablcshwar (m addition) 

(!haplain ot Dctdah (On lca\e) 

(On leav(‘) 

Chaplain of ^liiiKMlahad 
Chaplain of Karachi 
Chaplain. Hyderabad (Sind) 

CHAPLAINS 

Chaplain, Kirkcc 
Chaplain tif Colaba 
Chaplain of Almicdnagar 
Chaplain of Crater, A(h'ii 
Chaplain of Bclgauin 
Senior Presidency Chaplain, Bombay 
Chaplain, Steamer Point, Aden 
Chaplain of Deolali 
Chaplain of Ghorpurl 
. Garrison Chaplain, liombay 
SERVICE Post 
NU 


Church of Scotland. 


Chaplmns, 

MacKenzle, Rev. D. F., m.a. . . Senior Chajdain, St Andrew’s Church, Bombay 

Presidency Senior Chaplain 

McCaul, Rev. M. . ... (On leave) 

Ingram, Rev. J. W., m.a., b d. . The Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of 

Scotland and Senior Chaplain, St Andrew’s 
Church, Bombay Olii dating 

Matheson, Rev. R. W . . . Chaplain, St Andrew’s Church, Karaehi. 


Chaplain of the Church of Rome. 


Lima, The Most Rev. Dr. Joachim R. . . . Presidem y. 
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Assam Ecclesiastical Department.* 


HiRham, The Ilov Pliillip, m k 
Mathew, TIk* Kev F W 
Waite, The Kev A , B A 
Wyld, The Kev. F . B A. 


Chaplains 
' . Shillon". 

.. Ijakhlmpur'^ 

. Hildmr . >>Pai(i from All-India Grant. 
. . Sibsaijar. J 


Bihar and Orissa Ecciesiastical Department. 


Halliday, Rev. S L. 

Tilney Bassett, llev. 11. F F. 

Perfect, Rev. H .. 

Morgen, Rev I) J 
J udah , Rev Fthelred 
]iewsher. Rev Robert 
IJeasley, Rev J 8. 


Ch\pl\tns. 

. . Chaplain of Uankipore 
Chaplain, Dinaporc. 
4dt>tttonal Cleroy 
Bhfigalpiir 

Monghyr and Jamalpur. 
Miuaffarpur and Darbhanga. 
Ranchi 

. . . Cuttack. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Vacant . . . . . . . . Bishop of Rangoon. 

Senior Chu'lains 


Anderson, The Ven’ble Nicol Keith 
Park, The Vcn’ble William llobert, oj.E , o b e 


Thursfleld, Rev Gerald Arthur Richard 

Delahay, Rev William 

Lee, Rev. Arthur Oldfield Norris 

Junior ' 

Stevenson, Rev. George E. 

Chaplain o: 

Higginbotham, Rev. William Harold Spencer . 


(On leave) 

Archdeacon, Rangoon, and Bishop’s Com- 
missary (Also m charge of the Rangoon 
Dioeesee and Chaplain, Rangoon C.anton- 
ment) 

Chaplain, Rangoon (Jathedral. 

(On leave). 

Chaplain, Mayinyo 

'U^PLATN. 

Chaplain, MingaUdou Cantonment, 
r Probation 

Chaplain, Mandalay. i 


Central Provinces 

Wood, The Right Rev Alex, M a , p.H p , i> 
O B.E 

Martin, Ven'ble Frederick William, M A 
Day, Rev. Edward Ridlay, M \. . 

Warinington, Rev. Guy Wilson, m.a 
Streaifleld, Rev. 8 F., b v 
Sanders, Rev Harohi Martin, M a 
E astwick, Rev. Rowland, b a 

Gash, Rev. I ,T 

Williams, Rev. W P , B.A 
Heber Clare, Rev . 


Ecclesiastical Department. 

D , Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 

Archdeacon of Nagpur 
Chakrata, U P 
(On leave). 

Garrison Chaplain, Jubbulpore. 
(On leave) 

2nd Garrison (’haplain 

Kami)t,ep 

Nasirabad 

. . Central India, Mhow. 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Church op England 

Waller, Right Rev. Edward Harry Mansfield, d.d Lord Bishop ot Madras 
Crichton, Rev Walter Richard . . . . . Archdeaeon 

Senior Chaplains. 

Edmonds, Rev. Canon Hebert James, m.a. . . Chaplain of Ootaeamund. 

Mortlock, Rev. A. G Chaplain, St George’s Cathedral, Madras. 

Langdale-Smlth, Rev Richard Marmaduke, B a Chaplain, Wellington. 

Trench, Rev. Albert Charles, M.c. . . . Chaplain, Holy Trinity Church, Bangalore. 

Coldman, Rev. A. T Chaplain, St. Thomas’ Mount. 
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MADllAS ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT—cwiW. 
Junior Chaplains 


Hay waul, llev W. G. 

Wilson, llev. G A. 

Clarke, llev. M. 

White, Rev. Jack . 

Try, Ilcv. E H. 

James Phys, R. 

CHUIU’ 

McLean, Rev L. . . . 

Short, Rev. G M I) 


. Chaplain, SI. George’s Cathedral 

Chaplain, St Mary’s Church, Fort St. George* 
Garrison Chaplain, Fort St. George. 

Cliaplain, Llolaruin. 

Chaplain. (On leave). 

Chaplain, Trimulghery. 
op Scotland 

Jhesideucy Senior Cliaidain, Madras. 

Chaplain, St Andrew’s Church, Bangalore 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Nil. 

Junior Chaplain^ 


Devhn, llev. T S 

Chu)dain of Kohut 

Bradbury, llev J Jl. 

(’baplain ot .Nowsliem 

IS’K’boll, llev E M ... 

Chaplain ot J*esha\vai 

Lawrence, llev G ... 

Cluiplam ot llazniak 

Salmbury, llev Dr 

Chaplain of Abbottabad 

Rose, llev TP. 

Assistant Chaplain. Peshawar 

Morgan, llev B. 1 

Chaplain oi llisalpui. 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Barne, The Right Rev. Geoige Duuslord, M.A., 

J.aiioie Bishop of Lahore 

C 1 E , 0 H E., V D 

I’arden, The Vcn’blo H C , M.A. 

(Ouleav ) 

McKclvie, Rev Robert Fritz Stanley, D J) 

(On lea\e). 

Lister, Rev Canon J G , m A 

Ambala 

Marshall, Rev Canon Norniuri Edwyn, M A 

Rawalpindi 

Johnston, Rev Canon G F , M A 

Kaiai hi 

Devenish, The Von'blc R C S , m a 

Lahore Archdeaion of Lahoie. 

Tambllng, Rev F G. H. 

(On leave ex- India) 

Reimison, Rev Eiic David, m a . 

J ullimder 

Gorne, llev. L M , TH l 

(On leave ex-India ) 

Jones, Rev G W , B a. 

West Ridge, Rawalpindi 

Storrs-Fox, Dev. E. A m.a. 

Muriee 

Nicholl, Rev E M., M A , M.C 

PesliawHi 

McKenzie, Rev D S , M 

Mew Delhi 

Morgan, Rev B I , m a. . . 

Risalpur 

Evers, Rev M S , M.A , M c 

Quetta 

Devlin, Rev T S , M A 

Koliat 

Salisbury, Rev Mark, ll d 

Abbottabad 

Waterbury, Rev F. G , b d. 

Dalhousie 

Bartels, Rev R. C., B A. . 

Hyderabad , (Smd ) 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Saundeis, The Right Rev. Charles John Godfrey, Bishop ot l.ucknuw, Headquarters, Allahabad. 
M.A 

Bill, The Ven’ble Sydney Allred, M A .. Arthdcacon ol l.mknuw, Headquarters, ^aini 

Tal 

Westmacott, 11 , V.d., Bar-at-Law . . Registrar ot the Diocese of Imcknow, Head- 

quarters, Calcutta. 


Senior Chaplains. 


Bill, The Ven’ble Sydney Alfred, m.a 
Cohu, The Rev Canon Clifford John, M.A. 
Talbot, The Rev Alfred Dixon . 

Maynard, The Rev. Bertram Martin, a.k.c 
Broughton, The Rev. Arthur Hardwleke, m.a. 


Naim Tal. 

On leave preparatory to retirement. 
(On lea\e). 

(On leave). 

Dehra Dun. 
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UNITED Plto VINCES ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT— comW. 
Senior Chaplains— con«(2. 


Rigg, The Rev. Arthur Cecil Pictroni, M A 
Hare, The llev. Canon Arthur Neville, M A. 
Patrick, The Jlev Alexander, M A. 
l^orter, The Rev John, L TH 
Douglas, I’he Rev Percy Sholto, M.A. 

Southern, The Rev. Gerald Ilolte Bracebridge, 
M A 

liUekinan, Tlie Rev. Sydney, B.A. 

Burn, Tlie Rev John Humphrey, BA. 


Ranikhet (Aliuora). 
Pyzabad. 

Jliausi. 

Agra 

Muttra. 

Allahabad Gariibon. 

Cawnpoie 
(On leave) 


Methodist Church. 
BENGAL. 


Re\nell,'rhe Res. \rthiii Oe'^-se 

Frost, The Rev. Geoige hevesley, ilon v k 

Jveii, The Rev. Robeit Thomas, Hon o h. 

J*oad, The R.ev. I'raiik Edg(;r 

J\ell\, The Rev Jofm Dwyei, Hoii c l- 

Thoipe, 'riie Rev. Peicival Edwaid 

Glanville, The Rev J E 

Wimht, The Rev. Ravmond B , U.l). 

Bryson, The Rev G M 

Cauntcii, Rev. .T Go\eli . . 

Chffoid, Tlie Rev. F. Wesley 
Rolfc, The hev HeibeitE 


Senioi Methodist Chaplain in India, New Delhi* 

Rawalpindi 

Lahore 

Mi‘ei ut 

()nctia 

Mhow 

On leave 

JlUIIHI 

Jubbulpore 

iVshawai 

C'alc nttu 

Lm knovi 


MADRAS. 

WJutticad, The Rev \ithiir Secuudeiabad 

Hopkins, The Rc\ . ijconaid J Baiigaloie 

BOMBAY. 


CullwKk, 'I’ho Rev William Ed w.iid, H on c E Bomha\ 
Munio, The Rev James Hem j , lion (’ i- Kiikee 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

With rcgaid to numbers, the daihohe Directory of India gives the following tables — 


1 

! 

1911 ! 

1921 

j 1931 

1. BriUhh India and Indian 
States — 

(a) Latin Rite . . 

1,814,620 

1,851,408 

1 

2,164,918 

(h) Syriac Rites. . 

364,660 

440,488 

549,981 

2. French India 

! 25,018 

25,480 

26,492 

3 . Portuguese India . . 

296,148 

288,741 

326,690 

Total, India 

2,301,346 

2,606,117 

3,067,081 

4 . Ceylon 

322,163 

363,986 

394,993 

Total, India and Ceylon . . 

2,623,509 

2,970,103 

3,462,074 


note (1) In 1860, the total for India and Ceylon was 1,170,854. In 1880 it had risen to 1.610,265 
and in 1900 to 2,201,674. 

Noie (2); -In 1860 there were 1,604 priests. In 1921 there were 3,158. In 1931 there were 
3,825. 
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The Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements : — 

( 1) The •' Syrian ” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Ajiostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese m 1699, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar- Apostolics. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suftragan Bishops of thexr own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(3) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

(5) llecent converts from the Jacobite coiii- 
muiiity in Malabar, of which 2 Bishops, 60 
priests and Some 10,000 laity liave been 
“ united ” to the Catholic Church. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
In many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the Padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 
by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing “ double 
jurisdiction”). At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows:— 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs 
The archbishopric of Goa and Dainauu 
(having some extension into Britisli terri- 
tory) witli snffraean bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both m Britisli territory) 

Under the Sacred Conaregatiou of Oriental 
Churches’ — 

The archbishopiic of Ernakulsiin, with Suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry. Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

Immediately subject to the Holy See : — 

The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suffia- 
gan bishopric of Tiruvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide:— 

The archbishopric of Agra, with suffragan 
blshopncs of Allahabad and A jmere. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Trichinopoly and ruticorin, and the Missions 
of Ahmedabad and Karachi. 


The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ban chi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpur, Patna and Shillong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkim. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellore, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
patam and Nagpur, the Prefecture-Apostolic 
of Jubbulporc, and the Missions oi CJuttack 
and Bcllury. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French), 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Salem and 
Malacca. 

The archbishopric of Simla, with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture -Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Quilon, Kottar and 
Vijayapuram 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trmcomalee. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic an J one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, 3pauish or Italian bv nationality. They 
number about l,30h besides winch there is a 
body of i“ecular clergy mostly Indian, etc , 
numbering about 2,200, and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institution? are St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, St Peter’s College, Agra. St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. Joseph’s College, 
rnchinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola college, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary schi ols. The educa- 
tion of girls IS supplied for by numerous 
convent schools woi keJ by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
Tbc total number under education amounted 
in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 73,L64 girls, 
later figures being unavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those In the Punjab, 
Chota-^agpur, Krishnagar, Oujerat, the Ah- 
med oagai district and tbe Telugu coasts may 
be mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from £uro]>e, that is, 
from the coH stious of the Society for the Pro* 
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pagatian oj the Faith and ot the Holy ChUdhoodt 
belped out by private or other donations 
secured (ronr borne by the dififerent local mis. 
slonaries. In mission work tbe fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful Instruction 


and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has tbe advantage of giiaranteeliig 
solid results. 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the Bast Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occupied by theMost Bev. Archbishop ICierkels, 
appointed in 1931. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church have become one. The Union, 
effected in October 1929, has already exerted 
a profound infiuonce upon the life of the 
Church of Scotland in India. The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1S14, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
In Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. Tbe 
centenary of the churches in the three 
Fresldency towns was celebrated : Calcutta, 
1914 : Bombay, 1919 ; Madras, 1921. Since 
1908 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
a,nd to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment. There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplain'^ in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
l ullt, in all considerable military stations, 
Cbakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Kanikhot, 
Rawalpindi, Rlalkot, Umballa and Jub- 
bulpore. In addition to the regular esi^ablish- 
ment there are a number ot acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Comimttee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in such 
stations as Eawalpindi, Lahore^ Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta. The Additional 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment. In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie, 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Misuonaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was tbe first to open 
schools where English was made tbe medium 
tor instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an Import- 
ant branch ot the mission work of the Church, 
bat the Bombay College was closed in 1819 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work* 
Is being carried on from eight centres under 
sev ' ^een nEilssionaries. The baptised Chris- 


tian community now numbers over 3 4,000. 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Chnstian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does Invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaiies, 163 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hosnitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India. Its two Churche m 
Bombay have six representatives on the 
governing body of the Anglo-Scottlsh Edu- 
cation Bociety, and the two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over tbe Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children. Tbe AyreJieff 
Qiris* Boarding and High School is under 
tbe oare of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew’s 
Church. Simla. Tbe now well-known St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission- 
anes of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further information 
may be found In ** Reports of the Schemes of the 
Church of Scotland,” Blackwood & Sons ; The 
Church of Scotland Year Book ” and “ The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon.” 

Though the former Churches of the United 
Free Church now belong to the Church of 
Scotland they remain independent of the esta- 
blishment recognised by Government. They 
have only three purely European congregations 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay. 


ihe Church carries on Mission work in seven 
Afferent areas. They are i^ngal (Calcutta, 
Katoa and Chinsuj:^; the Santal Paiganas, 
with five stations; Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and AUbagJ: Hyderabad State (Jalna, 
Bethel and Parbhanl); Madias (Madras 
City, Chingleput, Sriperumbudur and Oon- 
jeeveram) ; the Central ]^vinces (Nagpur, 
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Bhandara, Wardha. and Amraotl); BaJ. 
putana, where the extensive work in 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 
in 1860 is now carried on from eleven 
centres. 

The work falls into three main divisioiu, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 


Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
erlucation through four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
well known. The Madras Christian College, 
which owes so much to the work of Dr. William 
Miller, is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies. Other 
Colleges are Wilson College, Bombay, and 
His lop College, Nagpur. 


BAPTIST 


Tfls Baptist Missionaet Sooiett ov gbeati 
Britain. — ^Formed in 1792, largely through the I 
eitorts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly m 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society liave 
been united with this Society. The staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
206 missionaries and about 978 Indian and 
Singhalese workers. Connected with the Society 
are 376 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 290 
Primary Day Schools, 20 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theological Training College 
The Church membership at the close of 1933 
stood at 23,245 and the Christian coromunit} 
at 59,812. The membership during the past ten 
years has increased by about 53 per cent, 
and the community by 50 per cent, in the 
same penod. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students Is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
where hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK.— Eangcs from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College with 
its Eoyal Charter granted by His Danish 
Majesty in 1827, confirmed by the British 
Government in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
Settlement of Serampore in 1845, and placed 
in 1856 by the College Council at the 
disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society 
to become a part of its Missionary Edu- 
cational operations, in Arts and Theology. ! 
It was affiliated in 1867 to the newly- 
formed Calcutta University ; roorgauised ' 
in 1010 on the lines of its origmal founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logicied Staff on an Inter-denominational basis 
tor the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
for the Calcutta Examinations. Principal. 
Eev. G. H. G. Angus, U.A., B.D. 

There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools In several centres. 


SOCIETIES. 


There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are earned on in many of the 
stations Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 7 Hospitals, and 12 Dis- 
pensaries. Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Cuttack. The Secretary of the 
Mission 18 the R^'v. D. Scott Wells; 44, Lower 
Circnlar Road, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of tlie Mission are at 
19, Fnrnival Street, Holborn, Loudon. The 
total expenditure of the Society tor 1934 
amounted to £172,034 of which £90690 was 
expended in India A Ceylon 1 

The Canadian baptist Mission.— Was com- 
menced m 1873, and is located m the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizaga^atam and Ganjam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 608 out- 
stations with a staff of 102 missionaries including 
10 qualified physicians, and 1,371lndlan workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,536 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 123, communicants 26,885 
and adherents 19,000 for the past year. Forty- 
six Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 564 village day 
schools, with 1 9,284 children, 15 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, 2 Normal Training schools, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangeli- 
sation is the central feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 65 per cent., the Christian 
community by 20 per cent., and scholars by 
105 per cent. Indian Secretary is the Rev. A. 
Arthur Scott, Tuni, East Godawarl. 

AHBBiOAN Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
OIBTT, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1813; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owesits rise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 32 main stations 
in Burma, 13 in Assam, 10 in Bengal-Orissa • 
, 29 in South India, besides many outstations. 
All forms of missionary enterprise come within 
the scope of the Society. 
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The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Ihble-Woinen, and extends to 
many races andi anguages, the most important 
of which, in Jinrrna, has bi'cn the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing l>v the Mission 
Theworkin Assam embraces 9 different languages 
and large efforts are made amongst the employees 
of tiie tea jilantations 'J’he Mission Tress at 
Kangoon is tlie laigest and finest in Burma. 

In tlie jeai lOdS tlie field staff numbered 
3rt7 imsHioimrles, (i,S7(5 indigenous wotkeis 
There were 2,73ii organisHl Chuiehes ol which 
1,979 were self-suppoitiiig (llniich meiiiliers 
numbered 2,80,904 Jn tlie 2*414 .Sunday 
Schools were cm oiled 95 949 pupils The 
Mission conducted 2,739 schools of all grades, 
one ot whK'h being Jiidson College, Bangoon, 
with 97,422 students eni oiled 13 iiospitals and 
33 dispensaneH treated 8,389 nipaticnts and 
1,22,254 outpatients. Cliiistinns of all com- 
munities among whom tlie Mission woiks 
coutiibiited over Its 0,75,055 oi this lehgioiis 
and benevolent woik dining the ycai 

liiE Ametiic\n Baptist Assam Mission, 
was opened in 183t5, and has 12 main stations 
staffed by about 50 nussioiianes. Theie aic 
1,038 native woikers, 891 oig.imzcd ehuiehes, 
53,186 baptised membeis, 342 schools of all 
grades including 2 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 
14 station schools 4 iIos]utals and 5 Disjjcn- 
sailos treated 1,501 In-patienls and 21,147 out- 
patients during the >ear AFission work is 
carried out In 10 different languages. 

Treasurer and Corresponding Secietaiij Miss 
Maiion ti Buinliam, Gauhati, Assam. 

AMEIIICAN liAPTIST, BKNGAL-ORISSA MISSION 
commenced in 1 836. Area of operation : Midna- 
pore district of Lower Bengal, BaKsore district 
of Onssa and Jamshedpur Mission stalf .36, 
Indian workers 310, Two English Clmrches 
and 32 Vernacular Churcbes, Christian Com- 
munity 2,686. Educational Two Bovs’ High 
Schools and two Girls’ High Schools and 115 Ele- 
mentary Schools, pupils 4,220. One Indus- 
trial School, known as Balasore Technical School, 


for carpentering, iron work and motor mechanics. 
The Vernacular Press of this mission printed the 
first Iiteratuic in the Santali language. 

Secretary— Mr W. S. Dunn, Bhudrak, Orissa. 

The American Baptist Teluqu Mission 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and an 
important work in Madras and the surrounding 
vicinitv. Its mam work is evangelism, but there 
are also Educational and Medical fnstitutionp 
of importance. Itidustrijl departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Nellore, Ongole and KurnooL 
Organized Tclugii Clmrches number 337, with 
110,690 baptized communicants. There are 78 
missionaries, and 2,720 Indian workers. The 
mission maintains a Theological Seminary at 
Ilamapatnam ior the training ot Indian preach- 
ers. A Bible Training School for the training 
ofTelugii women is located in Nellore A total 
ot 37,077 receive instruction in 1,270 primary 
..ihools, 1(» secondary schools and 4 high schools. 
In MedJC.al work 7 Hospitals and 11 Dispensaries 
report 5,391 in-patients, 95,108 oiit-patients, 
and 115,073 treatments during the year. 

Secretary — Bev. T Wathne, Ongole, Guntur 
District. 

The ArsTKALiAN Baptist Foreign Mis 
SION — (Incori)orutcd) Embracing the societies 
representing th<“ Baptist (liurches of the States 
ot the Austiali.in (5)mnionwcaltl). The field 
of opeiatious is m East Bengal. 'I’he staff 
numbers 35 Australian workers There are 
3,081 eommunicants and a Christian community 
ol .5,097. 

Seeretam, Field CoiineiL The llcv. W G 
Ciolts, B \ , Bill Sin Mission House, P. 0 
Hatshibgaii], Dist Mymcnsmgh. 

The Strict baptist Mission — Has 21 
I'aiiopean Missionaries and 222 Indian workers 
in Madras, (^hingleput, Salem, Bamnad and 
U’inno\cUy Distiiots (Communicants number 
1,487, organised chiuclies 54; elementary 
schools 85, with 2,905 pupils. 

Treasurer and Serretarir Bev D. Morlmg, 
Kovilpatti, Tiunevellj Jhstnet. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The Irish Presbyterian Church Mission — 
Operates in Gujaiat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 36 Missionaries, of whom 13 are clerical, 14 
Educationalists, 6 are Doctors and 2 Nurses. 
The Indian staff numbers 524, of whom 15 arc 
Pasters, 87 Evangelists, 4 Colporteurs, 41 Bible- 
women, and 348 are Teachers There are 19 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
2,358, and a Christian Community of 7,739. In 
Medical work there are 4 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries, with 1,714 in-patients, 17,377 new 
cases, and a total attendance of 67,819. The 
Mission conducts 3 High Schools, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory School at 
Parantij and 131 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6,724 pupils; also 1 crdche, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
Teachers’ Training College for Women at Borsad, 


a Divinity College at Ahmedahad, and a Mission 
Ihess at Surat Tlie Mission has made a 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which there are 
about a scoic in connection with it, most of them 
thriving. 

The J ungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries 
IS a branch of the activities of the above, w'orking 
m the Panch Mahals and Bewa Kantha districts, 
with Farm Colonies attached. 

Seeretary Bev. George Wilson, B.A., 
Ahmed abad. 

The United Presbyterian Church of 
North America.— The Slalkot Mission of this 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Punjab, 
in 1855. It is now carrying on work in ten 
civil districts In the Punjab and two in the 
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North-West Frontier Provinoo. Its rnissiona- The United Cudrch of Canada Mission — * 
rles number 113, including married ladies Commenced in 1877 has 14 main stations in 
audits Indian workers 316. Its educational Indoie, Gwalior, Kutlani, Bhar, Jaora, Sitamau, 
work composes one Theological Seminary, Bhopal and Banswara States The Mission 
one College, four High Schools, one Industrial stall numbers 80, Indian work<’rs 200 This 
school, seven Middle schools and 134 Primary Mission works in conjunction with the Malwa 
schools. The enrolment in all schools in 1930 riiurch-Coancilof the United ChuicUot Northern 
was 13,209 Medical work is cxirricd on through India, wdiich rcpoits foi this part of its terri- 
ftvo Hospitals and four Dispensaries. The 1 torv — Organised churches 22 , Unorganised 
communicant membership of the Chinch whuh i churches 8; (kmimunicaiits 2,241; Baptised 
has been established was 44,753 in 1931 and j nim-eoinmunicaiits .5 830, Uiibaptised adhe- 


the total Christian community 95,216 I rents 821; Total Cliustian Community 8,898. 

General Secretary : Itev. If. C. ('hambei.s, d.d , ' Educational woik comprises Elementary and 
Gordon College, llawalpindi. , Middle S( bools loi bovs and girls , a High School 

I tor gills, an Arts College for students of both 
The American Presbyteuian Mission ope- hexes (Tlic Indoie ('husti.m College), a Normal 
rates in three maul sections kiiow’n as the Piuipib 'School ftu girls, and the Malwa Theological 
North India and Western India Missions 'I’lie , Seimn.irv WonuMi's industrial woik is carried 
American stall, incftiding wiuncn, mimbeis 250, 1 on in Mhow and Kiitlain, and VocMtional Train- 
and the Indian stalf 1,135 There aic thirtv-loui I mg for bovs is a feature ot the Basalpur.i Boys’ 
main stations and 229 out-stations Organised , School, wlierc tiainiiig is ])ro\idcd in printing, 
churches number 100, of which thirt>-two are i tailoiing, caipcntry and motoi mechanics 
self-supporting. There are 13,820 toimrium - 1 too luiir.m nro fOree 

cants and a total baptiml ciiminunitv ol 61,4S7 wlicic' liotli nira and women 

Kdm.at.onal work as toUow. -jVo nnms 
colleges and .an interest in the Isabedla Tholiiiin ' . ' 

and Kiiiiiaird Colleges ior Women, studciil s j ^ ' 

about 1,820 , one Theole»gical (^ollege, students I Gcneutl SevicUtni of 7l//sso>// — Itev A A. 
thiity-foui , two Training iSdiooN lor Village | Seoft, m \ , r d , D I’.ied , Indoie, C i 
Workers, students atmut 18« , taelvc UiKli ,SVc,c/«h/ uf —Miss t’. 13. 

^hoob. students about *00 tlireelndustii.il,,,| I ^ Mebidpiu lU. 

Schools; three Agiicultuial Demonsti ation 
Farms ; five 'Peachers’ Training Dcpaitments , i ‘ ’ 

The Miraj Medical School and an mteiest in Sturcidni of Mahca ('him h-i'oiuicd -Kev. 

the Ludhiana Medical (\jllcgc foi Women, stu - 1 F II Itussell, m A , D d , Hutlain, (' I 

dents about 170. 230 Eleincntarv S( hools , 241 , Onon.hno. oneiafos 


, , , ,, , ssi u /.oo I The Canaihan l^reshylouin 

Schools uf all grades, pupils about 12,023 ' , .sections, the Noithein Section with 

Medical Work -Seven Hospital . twenty- at .Ihaiisi in 

four Dispensaries Southcin 

I Bhil I' leld 

Evangelistic Work —331 Suiid.iy Schools,' in Ceiitial India the live central stations arc 
with an attendance oi 11,503 pujnK <'Diitii* ■ j^e.ited j states ot Aliiajiuir and Jobat 

butions for church and evangelistic work, oii;.„j^j Ikirwani. but the Mission comprises within 
the part of the Indian church, Its 71,254. I j, States of .ihabii.i and K:.athiw'ara, 

. r r , X. 1 ^ laKopait of (Uihota IJdaijuinntheBombJiyPre- 

The Hospital at Miiaj, lounded 1)\ the late sidemey and paits of Dhar, Indore and Gwalior 
Sir William J Wanless and now under the eaie , hoidciiiig on the .lobat- Barwani Itoad. 

of (\ E. Vail, Ls well-known throughout the whole i ^ (;p„I eonsi^ts of 20 mission- 

of S.W India, and the Forman Chiistian Cohege ' jo Indian w^oikeis 'I’lieie aic several 

at Lahore, under the piim ipalsliip ol Dr S K 1 ,.|e,nei)tai v schools in the aiea and a cential 

Datta, IS equally well-known and v.iliietl iii the | veiiiacnlai School for bovs and girls at 
Punjab The Ewing Chiisti.m College (i>f ! Amkhut and Ahr.ajpui States At Amkhut 
C H. Itice, Principal) has giown lapidlv nijais,, there is a Childicn’s Nursery Homo and 
numbers and influence dispens.uv and a Geneial Hospital foi the 


Am.on, B,. . B B . Uwulim, C.I I ^ 

Mf'^ninSrlihurr" ^ ^ "M Tim .lb,m.. Sod, ion fo.meily known ao the 

M.A., Mng Ha l, L.itiorc „ ' Q^lior Mi'-smn was founded by tlie late Hr. J. 

Secretary^ Western India Mission -Ttev i Yyijjjie ni 1905 I'hcrcis now a slaif of twelve 
H, B. Updograff, m.a , p.d , Mp.uii, twentv-five Indian workers 


District. 

The New Zealand Presbytekian Mlssion — 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhn, 
Punjab. 


who are eng.iged in .Thansi city, Esagarh, 
Baragaon and the surrounding villages. 

Activities include Anglo-vernacular middle 
‘,chools lor both hoys and girls ami hostels for 


Secretary' Miss B. J. Hardie, Jagadhri, ! Christian pupils in each. There is also an 
DistV Amballa. I orphanage for children under school age, a 
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dispensary and an industrial school for boys 
There is an agricultural settlement at Esagarh 
Where the Mission has a farm of 1,200 acres. 

There are two organised churches having a 
communicant membership of 150. 

Secretary . — The JRev. A. A. Lowther, M.A., B.D. 

The Welsh Galvinistio METHObisTfpESsBY- 
XEBIAN) Mission established in 1840 with a stad 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupiet 
stations in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia 
Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Cachar 
The Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 35,396 ; the total Christian community 
92,923; organised Churches 721: Elcmeniary 
schools number 678, Scholars 20,243* in addition 
to Industrial Scliools and Training Institutions 
3, Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools 822and 
Scholars 54,047. Four Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries provide annually for more than 
10,000 patients 

Secretary : Rev, F. J. Sandy, Durtlang, Aljal. 


The Arcot Mission of the Eeformbb 
Church — In America organised in 1853 occu- 
pies most of the North and South Arcot and 
Chittoor districts in S. India with a staff of 55 
Missionaries and 801 Indian workers. Churches 
number 16, Communicants 7,452 , Total Chris- 
tian Community 26,442, Boarding Schools 17, 
Scholars 1,129 , Theological School 1, students 
31 ; Voorhees College, Vellore, students 137, 
High Schools 4, Scholars 1,887 ; Training Schools 
2, students 120 , Industrial Schools 2, Agricul- 
tural Farm and School 1, total pupils 280 ; 
Elementary schools 225, Scholars 9,716. Two 
Hospitals and 4 Dispensaries with a staff of 68 
provided for 2,61 7 in-patients and 29,571 out- 
mtients excluding the Union Medical College 
Hospitals and Dispcnsaiics, Vellore. 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarters of the 
Mission The Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium lor S Jndin is near Madanapalic. 
Arogiavarain, B.O., Chittoor District. 

Secretary —llev W. H. Farrar, Arni, S. 
India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Tee American Board op Commissioners 
FOE Foreign Missions.— Has two large Mis- 
sions, the American Marathi Mission, and the 
Madura Mission. The Marthi Mission covers 
a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara 
and Sholapur. It was commenced in 1813, 
the flrst Amerrge Mission in India. Its 
activities are large and varied. The staff 
for 1933 consisted of 52 missionaries in 
all, and 50*i Indian w’orkers operating in 9 
stations and 90 outstations. Organized 
eburches nuiiber 69 with 6 739 communicants, 
and 1,8311 unbaptized adhcieuts. There is a 
work for lepers at Sholapur. Tiie educational 
work includes 10 secondary and training schools, 
with 1,151 pupils ; and 68 primary schools, with 
4,145 pupils threo-flfths of whom are non- 
Christians. Zenona work and industrial work 
are vigorously carried on, tlie latter embracing 
oarpentary and lace work. A school for the blind 
is conducted in Bombay on both educational 
and industrial lines. In the hospitals and 
dispensaries of the Mission last year, 57,797 

S atients were treated. This Mission was the 
rst to translate the Christian scriptures into 
fhe Maratbi tongue. At Sholapur a settlement 
or Criminal Tribes is carried on by the Mission 
under the supervision of Goveniment. Secretary 
Rev. W Q. Swart, Ahmednagar. 

Madura Mission. — ^The Madura Mission 
celebrated its centenary in January, 1934, and 
at that time turned over administration of 
work under its control to the Madura Mission 
Stogam. The Mission still exists to deal ^v1th" 
certAiu matters relating to the maintenance of 
missionaries. The Secretary is Rev. W, W. 
Wallace, Madura. 

Madura Church Council — The Madura 
Caiurch Council is a branch of the South India 
United Church, and is in charge of the Christian 
community that has developed through the work 


of the Madina Mission. 'J’lie Maduia Church 
Council ih in cliaige of 33 pastorates, about 250 
village schools and fl\e huge Elementary 
Higliet Ciade Co-edneatjonal Boaidmg Schools 
The Secretaiyot this organization is Rev. Paul; 
llaj TlioinaH, l*usuTnalai. 

Maduki Mission Sangam — The Madura 
Missoii Sangani was fojnied m Jaiiuaxv, 1934, 
to take f»vei woik in the Madura and Ramnad 
Districts wlinli had Intheito been under the 
coutiol of the Maduia Mission. This work 
consists ot a Hospital for men and a Hospital 
toi women and a laige High School and Training 
School for (iirls in Madura a school ; for girls at 
Raehanyaimrain thieo miles from Madura; 
a High 'School, Training School, Tiade School 
and Theologic.il Seminary at Pasiimalai, together 
with some responsibility foi the village work 
under the immediate control of the Madura 
Church Council 

The Madura Mihsion Sangam consists of a 
little over fortv members more than half of 
whom must by constitution be Indians The 
Scerctaiy of tlie Madura Mission Sangam is 
Rev. R A Dudley, '^rirumangalam. 

The American College, Madura. — The 
American College, then located at Pasumalai, 
was affiliated with the University of Madras 
as a second Grade College in 1881. in 1904 
the College Department was removed to Madura 
where for flve years it was accommodated in 
what IS now the Union Christian High School 
building. In 1909 the College was removed 
to its present site in Tallakulam on the north 
side of the Vaigai river. It was affiliated as a 
Jb^irst Glade College in 1913. 

In 1934 at the time of the centenary of the 
Mission, tlie American College became organically 
independent under its own Governing Council. 
In the same year it was granted affiliation as an 
Honours College. 
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The present College site comprises about forty 
acres. On the College grounds arc locateii the 
Main College Hall, the Ellen S James Hall 
of Science, Binghamton Hall, the Oliaiwil, 
Daniel X*oor Momonal Library, Main Hostel, 
Zurabro Memorial Hostel, Dining Halls, 
Prlncipars residence, Warden’s Lodge, four 
additional bungalows, and athletic fields. 

Thb Scandinavian allianob BIission of 
Hortb Ambrioa. — The mission staff in Khandesh 
is represented by sixteen missionaries, and 39 
Indian workers. There are 292 church members 
in good standing with 741 in Sunday Schools 14 
Elementary Schoo's provide for 368 pupils 

Secretary — Miss Olga E Noreen, Amalncr 
East Khandesh. 

THB Swedish Aluanck Mi'^sion.— Working 
among B.nls, Hindus and Muhammedans in 
West Kliandesli, has 22 missionaries and 49 
Indian workers. There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 1,021 of whom 466 aie 
communicants. There are 12 Elementary Schools, 

2 Training Schools and 5 School Homes Tlie 
pupils in all schools are 507. 

Secretary * — The Uev S Ohlsson, Mandalwar, 
Via Taioda, W. Khandesh. 

Free Chtiuch of Finland Mission — Total 
Mission staff is represented by 6 Missionaiies 
1 native pastor, 2 Catechists, 3 teacheis There 
are about 118 communicants and total commu- 
nitv 200 Three day schools, 1 evening school, 

3 dispensaries and weaving industry 

Secretary — llev E A Ollila, Ghuni, D H 
Railway. 

THB London Missionary Sojiety. — Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in K. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore. The Mission engages in every 
from of Missionary activity. 
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The European staff numbers 87, Indian 
workers 2,460, Organised Churches 520; 
Communicant* 26,811 and Christian Com- 
munity 177,796. There are 1 Christian College, 
students 169: 2 Theological Institutions, 

students 70; 4 Training Institutions, pupils 
114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849, 25 

Boarding schools, scholars, 1,167 and 802 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
medical woik Hospitals number 0, Nurscs 7 Euro- 
peans and 33 Assistants, 14 qualified doctors, 9 
Europeans and 62 Assistants and 10,413 in- 
patients and 206,276 out-patients for the 3 ear. 

The mam centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at (Jalciitta and Murshidabad District, Bengal *, 
li.M S. woik in tiio United Provinces has been 
clistMl but a Union Mission of the W M. S., 
CMS and L M S has been opened in Benares 
Citv with the Rev. J C Jackson of the L. M 8. 
as Supeimtendent. This Mission concentrates 
cspcciallyon workamongst pilgiims and students. 
Special efforts aic made amongst the 
Kama Sudras. Tlie S. India district and 
Travancore are divideil into the Kanarese, 
'J’ehigu, Tamil and Malavalam fields with 19 
stations and 950 outstatious. At Nageroil 
(Tiavancoie) is the Scott Christian College and 
High School witli 985 students, a Cinirch and 
congiegatioii said to he the laigest m India 
and a Printing Pi ess, the centie of the S. 
'rrav.incore Tract S ciety. 

JietKial Secretary — Rev. II. A Wilson, B 
16, Ashutosh Mukcrji Roiul, Calcutta 

South India — Secretary and Treamrer — Rev. 
George Paiker, M.A,, BD., 18, Lavelle Road, 
Bangaloie. 

Benares Superintendent . — Rev J. C Jackson, 
Ramluitora, Benares Cantonmont IT. P. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christiae and 3tifisiONARY Alliance. | 
— Dates from the year 1893 under the name 1 
of the International Missionary Alliance, but in 
niimbor of Its missionaries were at work 
Berar Province much earliei. Work is carried 
on in the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh and 
Gujarat There is a staff of 50 missionaries and 
80 ludian workers. The number of mission 
stations is 16 with additional outstations 
There is a Christian community of 2,088 adults, 
there are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls. 1 Training School for Indian workers 
and 1 English congregation at Bliusawal 

Exeeutioe Secretary: — Rev. K. D. Garrison, 
Akola, Berar, C.P. 

Thb Churoh of thb brethren (Ahbrioan 
— -Opened work in 1895, and operates in Broach 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Rajpipla States. Its staff number 40 foreign 
workers including missionaries' wives, and 200 
Indian workers. The Baptized (immersedlmember- 
ship stands at 6,213. Edneation is carried on in 7 
Girls' Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Bovs, and 123 Village Day Schools. Females 
under instruction number 796, males 2 902, total 
under instruction 3,768. There arc 125 Sunday 


Schoolshaving 200 teachers and a total enrol- 
ment of 4 947 'fhere were 44,459 calls at mis- 
sion dispensaries in 1932 The foreign medical 
staff consists of 2 doctors, 3 nurses Industrial 
work IS carried on in eight ot the Boarding 
Schools A vocational school, including tea- 
chers’ training, village trades and agriculture 
for »)oys and a school of practical arts for glrlb 
are conducted at Anklesvar. Evangelistic, 
Temperance and Publication work receive due 
emphasis. 

Secretary — L. A Blickenstaff, Bulsar, Surat 
District 

Tub PoiNA AND Indian Village Mission— 
Founded in 1893, Mission Stations — Khed 
Shivapiir, Poona District, Nasrapur (Bhor 
State), Poona Distiict, Lonand, 31 S.M. Ry., 
Satara District ; Phaltan, Satara District , and 
Rtndharpur and Kateputa, Akhiz Sholapur 
District. The Staff consists of 46 Eiiroiiean and 
47 Indian workers, witli a community of about 
67 Indian Chiistians and tlieir families. The 
main woi k is evangelising m the villages, women’s 
I zenana work, and primary education Medical 
jwork iH conducted at each station, with a 
hospital at Pandharpiir. Headquarters. 44, 
I Sassoon Road, Poona. 
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Secretary: — J. W. Stothard. 

The Ahebioan Churches of God Mission 
—Has four missionaries at Jiogra, one at Khan* 
janpur, Hogra District, Bengal, and two at 
Ulubaria, Howrah District. 

Executive Secretary — Rev. H. W. Cover, M.A., 
Bogra, E.B.R 

Recording Secrelarg — Rev. A. E. Myers, B.A., 
Ulubaria, Howiali Dist. 

The India Christian Mission. — Found- 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 Missionaries, 53 stations and out-stutions, 
1,759 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one lolustrial School and Bible School in the 
Ellorc District, also Station at Dodballapur 
near Bangalore, S. India, also Colony for 
young people of mixed parentage, Champawat, 
via Almora, TJ. P. stations also in JSTiiwara Eliya 
Mulpotha Uva I’lovincc and Polgaliawella, 
Ceylon , Girls’ Orphanage atNuwara Eliya, In- 
dustrial Homes for childien of mixed parentage, 
Jfuwara Eliya. Total Chiisrian coininunit\ 
4,092 Magazines — English Missionary Notes 
and Telugu / C.M, Messenger. 

Jhrertors — R.cv Arnold I’ayntcr, (’hampa- 
wat, Alrnora, U I* and Mrs A h Paynter, 
Kuwara Eliya, Ceylon 

The Church of the Nazakene Mission — 
Has its hcad(iuarteiH foi India at JUildana, 
Berar, whcie it has a Bo>s’ lioaiding Sehool, 
In (ihlkhli, 14 miles lioni* Buldana tbeie is a 
Gills’ JViarding ScIkhiI At piesent theie are 
six missionaries in India and a ioiee ot 31 Indian 
rreaehciB, toaeheis and Bible women 

President of the Council —Rev. V. L Jieals, 
Buldana, Berar. 

The Hephzihale IAith Missionary Associ- 
ation — Has live missionaiies m Jndm The> 
aioRev. 8 V (’liii'tens(>n, Uev and Mis W .1 
Blown, and Rex R Dodd af \di.‘i. B N 
llailxvay, and Miss E Iv. band is at llaghimath- 
piji, Manl)!uim Distint 

The Tibetan Mission— Has 3 Mission- 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary — Miss J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling. 

The Indian Missionary Society op Tinnh- 
VELLY (Dornakal MISSION)— Opened m 1903 
operates in the Waraugal District of the Nizam's 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes 
called PaJiars in the. British and Travancoie 
Hills. It IS the missionary effort of the Tamil 
Christians of Tinnevelly. There are now nearly 
8,020 Telugu Christians in 135 villages and tlb 
Pah>ar Chiistians m the liilN. The Soeielx 
imbhshes montlilv 7Vn' iMissionarg hilelhgeme 
eontaming inloi nuitioii about the So( iet\ 's xvoi k 
in both the Helds Seaetaiy- -Re^ D ,s 
David, ralnmeottab 

The Mission to Lepers — bounded in 1874, 
is an interdenominational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children working in 20 countries but 
largely In India, China, Korea and Japan. Its 
work in India is carried on through co-operation 
wuth 30 Missionary Societies. In India alone 
the Mission now has 30 Asylums of its own with 


upwards of 6,500 Inmates and is aiding or has 
some connection with work for lepers at 22 other 
places in India. Altogether in India over 8,005 
lepers arc being helped. 

The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents More than 800 children are 
thus being saved fiom becoming lepers. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission IS the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early cases both adults 
and children arc now benefiting. 

Most of the Mission’s income is received from 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised 
1/1 Ifidia, but the bulk of the money expended 
by the Mission in India is received from 
Britain, althougli the provincial Government 
give regular maintenance grants. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
Lepers, of which H. E. Lady Bra bourne, who 
reprc-»cnts the liombay Presidency, is a Vice- 
President. 

lion Treasurer — P B Morris, Esq , P. 0. 
Box 164, C, Churih J,ano. 

Hon Tieasurer, Bombay — R C Lowndes, 
13 sq , C/o Messrs KiUick, Nixon & Co , Bombay. 

The General Secretary of the Mission is 
Mr. W. H P. Anderson. 7, Bloomsbury Square. 
London, W C The Secretary for India is Mr. A. 
Donald Miller, Piiniha, Bihar. 

The Regions rkyond Missionary Union 
— Vn mter-donommational Society commenced 
work at Motliihaii, Bihar, m 1900, and now 
occupies b stations and 9 out-stations in the 
Champaran and Saian Districts, with a staff 
of 17 Euro])ean and 2 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers The Mission main- 
tains 1 Hosjntal, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys’ 
Orphanage and Jioarding School with Carpentry 
industrial department, 1 M E School with 200 
pupils Communicants number 80. Saretary 
(\aeant) Janikana Hospital, Bagaba 

r. O , Cliampaiam District. 

The Raxaul Medic \l Mission, affiliated with 
Die RogioiivS b(*yond Missionary Union has 
1 Hosjutal at Raxaul, Cliamparan District, with 
1 mairied Europc'aii Doctor, 2 European Nursing 
Sistcu, and 7 Indian w’oikeis. 

Secretary — Dr H C Duncan. 

The National Missionary Society of 
India- - Established 1905, started, financed and 
managed by Indian Cliristians, has a stall of 27 
Mibsumaiies and ItO helpers and Voluntary 
woikcTs opci.ites in Montgomery District (the 
Punjab), Hirathii and Khaga, (U.P.), Haluaghat, 
Mymensingh District (Bcmgal), Jharsugudah 
(B A O ), Murwabi (C P ), North Kanara, 
Miiajgaon and Kannala, Talukas (Bombay), 
Paikal Taluk (Nizam’s Dominions) and Tiru- 
pattur Taluk (N Areot) Thirty-four Elemen- 
tary Schools and 1 High School with hostel, 
one printing piess, three Dispensaries and two 
Hospitals Annual expenditure Rs 70,000 
The National Missionary Intelhgeneer (a montlilv 
loiiiiial in English sold at Re 1 jier year post 
tree), Qasid (a monthly journal in l^ersian-Urdu) 
at Rs 2-8-0, Decpekai (a monthly journal in 
Tamil ancl Kanaiese) at 8 annas per year, post 
tree 
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Address: — N. M. S. Buildnig, Eoyapcttah, 
Madras. 

President: — The Rt B«v. Abraham Mar 
Thoma, m.a., d.d. 

General Secretary: — Rai Bahadur A. C. Mar- 
kerji, b.a. Associate Secretary : Thos. David, b.a. 
B.D. 

The Seventh-Day Adventist Mission — 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work m India in 1893, and now employ a st-atf 
of five hundred and seventy-seven workers, 
European and Indian, including one hundred 
and seventy ordained and licensed ministers 
Evangelistic and educational work is conducted 
in sixteen vernaculars, beside work for English 
speaking peoples in the large cities Eoi 
administrative purposes, there are five branch 
organizations located as follows — 

Seventh-dav Adventist Mission — Western 
India. (J. S. James, Superintendent.) 

Office Address: 6, Dhondy Road, Devlali, 
Nasik District 

Seventh-Day Adventist Mission — Burma. 

(J. L Christian, Superintendent). Ofiee 
Address * 30, Voyle Road, Rangoon Canton- 
ment, Burma 

Seventh-dav Adventist Mission— Noi thcast 
India. (G. G. Lowry, Supermtendent ) 

Office Address 17, Abbott Road, Lucknow. 

Seventh-dav Adventist Mission — Noithwc'st 
India (G. C Lowry, Superintendent ) 

Office Address . 17, Abbott Road, Lucknow 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — South India 
(E. M. Meleen, Superintendent) Offee 
Address 10. (hinningham Road, Bangalore 

The general headqiiartei s for India and Burma 
is located at Salisbuiv Park, Poona A W 
Coimack, President, C, L. Torrev, Sedetarv 
and Treasurer (Office Address Post Box I."!, 
Poona) On the same estate is an up-to-date 
publishing house devoted entireh 1 o the printing 
of health, tcmporance,. evangelical and assocuited 
literature (Address Oriental Watcliman 
Publishing House, Post Box 35, Poona) 

A large number of day and boaiding vernacula 
and Anglo- vernacular schools are conducted 
in different xiarts of the country , and at Vnuent 
Hill School, Miissoorie European education is 
provided, a regular high school couise, with 
more advanced work for commercial and other 
special students, being available In all the 
denominational boarding schools increasing 
emphasis is being laid on vocational woik, the 
students being lequiied to share in tlie domestic 
work of the mstitution, and in many cases, to 
engage in some trades or other work 

Eight physicians, one maternity worker, 
(C.M.B,) and a nunibei of qualilled nurses are 
employed, regular raedKal work being conducted 
at thirty-two stations 

The baptized membership (adult) is 4,400 
organized into 105 churches; and in addition 
a substantial community ot enquirers is receiving 
systematic instruction 278 Sabliath Schools 
are conducted with an enrolled membersliip of 
about 8,870. 

The Bombay address is “ Soiab House,” 
Garden Road, Colaba^ Bombay. 
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The American Mennonite Mission.— 
Established 1899, works in the 0. Provinces, 
Mission staff numbers 37, Indian workers 55, 
Church members 1,400, adherents 717, Industrial 
Training Institutions 2, Academy including High 
School, Normal School and Bible School — Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 11, 
Orphanages 2, Widows’ Home 1, Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Home 1, Home for un- 
tainted children of lepers 2, Leper Clinic 5. 

Secretary : A. C Brunk, Dbamtar, C. P. 

The General Con perenob— Mennonite 
Mission— started in 1901 in the C. Provin- 
®cs. Workers number 23 ; Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on. Secretary : Rev. P. W. Penner, 
Janigir, C. P 

The Kurku and Central India Hill 

Mission —Established 1 890 in the C. P. and 
Berar, lias a mission staff of 15, Indian workers 
20, Chuiches 8, Cominunicanis 327. Christian 
(’ominuiiity 500 , 2 Boarding Schools with 62 
boarders and 2 elementary schools. 

(1 Carl Wyder, Elhchpur, Berar, 

The Ceylon and India General Mission — 
Established 1892, occupies stations m 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts and also stations lii Horana, Ceylon. 
Mission staff 30 , Indian workci s 1 3U , Churches 
13, Comuinnicants 900, Cluistian coininunity 
3,100, Orpluinagcs 4, Elementary Schools 35, 
Pupils 1,300 

Sea ef ary — N F Silsbec, 7, Pottery Road, 
Ban galore 

The boys’ Christian Home Mission — 
It owes Its exist cm o to a penod of famine, 
was commenced m 1800 Mission staff about 10, 
Indian workcis about 12.’) 'I’hcieaic elemental y 
schools with tliree uiphanages, one for bo>s and 
two foi gills, mdiislijal training being given in 
.ill three 

There are tlncc m.nn stations —At Dhond in 
the Poona District and at Oiai and Benare.s in 
\ lilted IhoviTues At Jicnarcb thcie is an 
TiidustTi.ll Tiuming Institution for Ictiiimig 
Motor, Klcctiical and tUrpentiv tiades It is 
foi Indian voimg nu'n but a lew English, oi 
European, Miimg inrii have leeoived training 
also Thoie aie some out-stations Director 
liev .Tolui E Noifoii, Dhond, Poona Distiict. 
Rev W Jv Norton, uho opened the Noith 
India woik and who was Secietaiv of the 
Mission, die<i whih' on a visit to Amciica His 
work goes on imdei his widow, Mis, W. K. 
Norton 


Ladies’ Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission.— 
This is an inter-denoininational society, with 
headquarters, .33, 8uri(‘V Street, London, working 
among women and gills in 5 stations in the 
Bombay Presidency, 7 in United Provinces, 
and 4 in the Punjab There aie 75 European 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 32 Assistant 
Missionaries, 235 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 52 Bible women. During 1933 there were 
5,119 in-pati(*iits in the three hospitals supported 
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by the Society (Nasik, Lucknow and Patna) 
There were 23,615 out-patients, 88,009 attend- 
ances at the Dispensaries. In their 30 
schools were 3,129 pupils and there is a 
University Department at Lahore. The 
evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas, 1 ,256 women were regularly 
taught. Total expenditure in India £44,535. 

Hon. Treasurer: The liOrd Meston of Dunottar. 

President. — ^The Lady Kinnairel. 

Secretaries. — Rev. E. S. Carr, m. a. (Hon.) 
Rev. L B. Butcher, Miss K. Marriner and 
Miss Liesohing. 

Womkn’s Christian Medical College, 
with which is incorporated the pcnjab 
Medical School for Women.— in 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
iniluenees to Indian Women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, D b.e., m.a,, m d., was its Founder and 
Principal. The School was Inter-denominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies. 

Clinical work was at first given at the Char- 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission. The Memorial 
Hospital was opened in 1900, and has now 220 
beds. In 1913 non-Christian Students were 
also admitted for training, and the name was 
modified to its present title given above 

In 40 years 276 medical students qualified as 
doctors, besides 1.38 as compoundeis, 187 as 
nurses and 549 as dais and nudwivos 

At present 275 are m training — 137 medical 
students, 26 compoundeis, 51 as nurses and 6! 
as nurse dais. 

New laboratories have been built for Clinical 
Pathology, for Physiology, and for Chemistry 
and Physics. New quarters for Sisters, Nurses, 
Assistant staff and also a new Babies* Ward. 
The now IMspensary for out-iiatients lias now 
become very popular. 

The Missionary Settlement for Univer- 
sity Women was founded in Bombay in 1896. 
Its work is religious, social and educational 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women. Classes for educated girls 
are provided and teaching is also g^ven in 
pupils* homes. The Settlement staff take part 
in many of the organised activities for women’s 
work in the city. The Social Training Centre 
is located at the Settlement The course, 
lasting a year, includes both theoretical and 
practical work. 

Warden . — Miss R. Navalkar, B.A., Reynold’s 

Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

The Ramabai Mukti Mission (afllliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1925) the well-known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Eedgaon, Poona District. 

Miss Eunice Wells, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
the United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., began work in 
India in 1882. It works in the Central Pro- 
vinces and South United Provinces. There are 
60 missionaries, including missionaries’ wives, 
and 266 Indian workers. There are 17 organ- 
ised churches with the membership of 2,524. 
There is a Christian community of 5,000. There 
are 6 hospitals and 9 dispensaries, in which 
2,298 in-patients, and 31,289 out-patients were 
treated last year, with a total of 1,84,414 treat- 
ments. There is an orphanage for diildren under 
8 years of age, with the older orphans provided 
for in the boarding schools and hostels. Three 
boarding schools for girls and one for boys, with 
1 hostel for hoys show 644 inmates. There 
is one Leper Asylum with 120 Inmates. A 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 120 patients 
durmg the year. An Industrial School is 
conducted at Damoh In connection with 
which a 400 acre farm i^* used for practical 
work The Mission Press at Jubbulpore printed 
last vear about 3,000,000 pages of Christian 
Literature. 1 Normal, 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
High Schools, 5 Middle Scliools and 15 
Primary Schools, with about 2,330 under in- 
struction. 

The Australian Branch has 8 Mission Stations 
in the Poona District. The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mirzapur District of U.P. 
and Palamau District in Orissa. These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Clirist. 

Secretary and Treasurer: D A. McGavran, 
Ph i) , Jubbulpore, C. P 


Inter-denominational Missions. 

“ The Central Asian Mission Founded 
1895 Head Office 53 Victoiia Street, London, 
S.W 1 , base on the N. W. Frontier at Mardan , 
advance stations at Malakand I^ass, Chakdara, 
lUramulu, Bandapur, Gurez, Kaigil, Shlgra 
and Rliapalu Piotestant, Evangelical, un- 
denominational. I’en European Missionaries. 
Acting Chairman of ('oinmittee. Colonel G. 
Wingate, C I E.” 

THE Friends’ Service CouNOiL.—The 
Fiieiids' Service Council works m seven stations 
of the Hosliangabad District, and in Nagpur 
where there is a Hostel for College and High 
School boys 

The Church, which is composed of 6 Monthly 
Meetings muted m the Mid India Yearly Meeting, 
is largely organised on the lines of the Society 
of Friends in England 

There aie 19 missionaries, 12 on the field 
and 7 on fiii lough also 3 retired missionaiics 
living in the district. 

The principal activities are a hospital with 
dispensary and a Primary School and an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middie school at Itarsi. A Board- 
ing school or Girls with Primary and Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle Departments at Sohagpur. 
A Home for women in Sohagpur where toys are 
made for sale. A Boys’ Hostel at Hoshgahad 
tor boys attending Primary, Middle and High 
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schools there Two villages in the Scorn Tahsil 
of the Hoshaiigabad district in one of w'hich, 
Makoriya, there is a dispensary and a l?rimary 
School. 

In 1935 an Ashram is to he opened near 
Itarsi by Miss Hilda Cashmore late Warden 
of the University Settlement, Aneoats, Man- 
chester The work there will be of an educa- 
tional and social nature. 

There is also a Weavers Colony at Khera, 
Itarsi, where hand loom cloth is made 

There are 169 members and 1,332 adherents I 
Mission Secretary T. 11 Addison, Itarsi, (' 1* 
Church Secretary : ])han Singh, Tiiends’ Mission, 
Sohagpur, C P 

The amekioan Priends* Mission.— With 
Missionaries is working in Bundelkhand, with 
Hospital for Women and Children at Chhatarpur, 
with Dispensary and Boys* school at Harpalpiir, 
Orphanage, evangelistic and industrial w“ork at 
Nowgong. 

Secretary : Miss E. E. Baird, Nowgong, C.l. 
The Old Chxtroh Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Bon. Secretary ; E. C. Jackson, Esq., 11, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 46 stations 
m the (J. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda- 
veri, Delta, Kanarese, 'L'lnnevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and JNilgirl Distnets. They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

The India Mission of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. — Commonly 
known as the United Lutheran Church Mission. 
JNow working in close co-ordination with the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, which 
was organized in 1927. The mission and Church 
together carry on work in East Godavari, West 
Godavari, Guntur, Ncllore and Kurnool Districts 
Foreign staflf on the held in 1934, 76 , Indian 
staff of all grades, 2,784 , Baptised membership, 
163,955, schools, 1,064 , pupils, 40,655. There 
are a First Grade College, three High Schools 
for boys, one High School for girls, one Normal 
Training School forMastersand one for Mistresses, 
a Theological Seminary, an Agricultural School, 
six Hospitals, a School for the Blind, a Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, and a Printing l?re8b. 

President of the U. L. C. Mission: Rev 
L. A. Gotwald, Chirala, Guntur District. 

President of Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church . Rev. J R Fink, Rentlchintala, Guntui 
District. 

The EvANaELiOAi National Missionary 
Society op Stockholm, Sweden.— A Church 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1866, occupies the 
Districts of Saugor, Betul, and Ohhlndwara in 
the Central Provinces. 

There are about 2,450 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces. The European and Indian Staff 
numbers 81 and 176 respectively. One Theolo- 
gical Seminary for training of Pastors and 
Catechists, and one Training School for training 
Women Workers. 25 Primary and Anglo- 


Vernacular Middle Schools with 1,173 Children 
12 Sunday School with 675 Christians and 1,145 
non-Christian Children ,9 Dispensaries with 36,035 
patients during 1929. 8 Workshops, one of 
them with an aided Carpentry School. One 
Female Industrial School. One Widows’ Home 
with 63 Women. 9 Orphanages with 158 boys 
and 236 girls. One Boarding School for 
Christian Girls on the Middle School Standard. 
Three Farms where the S. C. Modem Village 
Uplift is attempted. 

Secretary— 'K gv. 0. A. Bjork, B.D., 
Ghhindwara, C P. 

The Basel Evanqelio Mission with its 
headquaiteis m Muugiiloie, South Kanara, 
was f<uiud(Hi in 1834 and is at piescnt carrying 
on the woik in the whole field occupied before 
the war with the exception of North Kanara 
and the Nilgins It lias at tlie blginning 
of 134, 28 clnef slatioiis and 84 not stations 
with a total missionai> staff of 45 Euiopean 
and about 000 Indian woikeis The mem- 
bership oi the (hiiTclics is 24.468 Educa- 
tional woik embraces 109 schools, among 
which a Theological Seiiimury, a second giadc 
college and 7 high school ’J’hc total number 
of scholars is 18172. Medkail woik is done 
at Betgcii-Gudag, Southern Mahaiatta, whcie 
a hospital loi men and women and at Udipi, 
South kanai.i, wheie a hospital for women 
and children is mamiaiued The Mission 
inaintains a Home Jiidustiial Department 
tor women’s woik and a large Publishing 
Dcimitment ivith a Book Sho}) and a Printing 
l*reHH with about 150 woikeis at Mangalore, 
S. Kanara, and is doing woik m English and 
in a n umbel ot Jiidian languages 

Presulent and Secretarg - llev Di J. C. 
Meyer, lesidmg at Maiigalori', South Kanara. 

The (hiuRoii of Sweden Mission wasfounded, 
in 1874. It operates in the 'I’richinopoly, 
Coimbatoic, Madura and Ramnad Districts 
with diaspora congregations in Ceylon. In 
conjunction with the Leipzlng Evangelical 
Lntlieran Mission (J^ K L M ) it co-operate> with 
the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church which 
was constituted an autonomous (Church on 14th 
January 1919 The (! 8 M maintains an eye- 
hospital at 'riiupatur, high schools for boys at 
Madura and Pudukotah, conducts in conjunc- 
tion with the L E. L M a high school for girls, 
at Tanjoie 

The Euiopean staff is 37 , Schools 125 ; 
Teaching staff 246 , Pupils, boys 4,491 and girls 
1,635. 

President — -Tlie Rev H Fry Kholm, D. Lie , 
Palladam, (’oinihatoie Disitict 
Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission. — 
European staff 14 , Schools 10 ; Teaching staff 
88 ; Pupils, boys 1,205 and girls 800. 

President. — Rev. R. Frcelich, D. D., Kilpauk, 
Madras. 

Institutions common to both Missions.— 
School 1 , Teaching staff 18 ; Pupils, boys 15 
and girls 316 

TAMIL Evangelical Lutheran Church..— 
Organised Churches 47 ; Ordained Indian 
Ministers 39 , other Indian workers 92 ; 
Baptised membersliip 30,613; Schools 230; 
Teaching staff 23; Pupils, 8,645 boys and 
2,037 girls. 
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President: — lit. liev J Sandegrcn, M A., 
D.D., L N.O., Bishop of Tranq,uebar, Tnchi- 
nopoly 

Missouri Evangbwcal Lutheran India 
Mission, (Melim).-— Is located in North Arcot 
(Ambur, Vaniyambadi), Salem (Krishnigiri), 
Tanjore (Tanjore, Negapatam), Madura 
(Madura, Aralsuranpatti.Pathupatti, Vcllakulam 
Pekulam), Tlnnevelly (Vallioor Vadakangulam) 
Districts, in Mysoie (Kolar Gold Fields), in 
Travaneore (Nagcrcoii, Trivandrum, Alleppey). 

Theic are 43 missionaries (6 of these on 
furlough in America), 1 nurse, 2 zenana 
workers (1 of these on liirlough], 2 lady educa- 
tionists (1 of these on furlougn), 1 American 
teacher in <*harge of a school- home tor the 
children of missionaries, 1 male doctor (Indian), 
two training institutes foi teacher-catechists, 
1 Seminal y for training pastors, 3 high schools, 
1 hospital with 20 beds. 

Statistics, November 1934 : Souls, 10,081 , 
baptized, 10,407, catechumens, 2,02 1 , adherents, 
3,054; 4 native pastors ; 1 0 evangelists ; 82 
catechists; 100 teacheis belonging to the 
Mission , 28 other teachers ; 10 boarding schools 

General Secretary Tlie Bov. George C 
Schroeder, Virudhnager, llamnad District , South 
India. 

The Danish Missionary Society, estab- 
lished 1803 in South Arcot, working there 
and in North Aicot, on the Shervaioi Hills, and 
in Madias, has a total staff of 34 i Indian and 87 
European workers, communicants 2,718, Chris- 
tian community 0,737, one High School, 
one Secondary School, one Bible School lor 
Women, three Boarding School, three Indust- 
rial schools, one Orphanage, one hostel, 1)7 
Elementary schools, and two Hospitals , total 
scholars 5,838. 

President — Ucv. C. Bindslev, Nclliknppam 
Treasurer. — Kev. K Heiberg, Madras 

The S ANTAL Mission op the Northern 
Churches (foimcily known as the Indian 
Home Mission to the Saiitals)— Founded in 
1887, works in the Santal Paiganas, Birbhum, 
Murshidabad, Maid a, Bajshahi, Diiiajpur and 
Goalpara Work is priniipally among the 
Santals Mission staff numbers 46 of whom 3 
medical missionaries Indian pastors 31, other 
Indian workers 500 Christian community in 
organized congregations 18,500 6 boarding 

scliools with 900 pupils, 130 elementary schools 
with 2,300 pupils, 1 industiial school with 60 
pupils, 1 i»rintlng press, 1 orphanage with 30 
orphans, 2 hospitals, 4 dispensaries, 1 leper 
colony with 300 lepeis, 1 tea garden Actinq 
Secretary ' Jlev. J. Gausdal, Dumka, Santal 
Parganas. 

Missions and enemy trading act.— I n 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mis- 
sions was published in the ** Gazette of India": — 

** The following missions or religious associations 
are declared companies under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1916 The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermansberg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
Madras, the Gosuer Evangelical Lutheran 


Mission of the United Provinces and Behar 
and Orissa, lihe German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Banchl, Behar and Orissa. The 
Governor-General in Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movable and 
immovable, of these missions or religious 
associations." 

In .Tune, 1919, the Government of India 
stated “ Effect is already being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missions in India should 
be taken over by British societies. The proper- 
ties and undertakings of hostile missions have 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a view to their transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non- 
otficial members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approval 
of the Government of India and parti v of 
Government officials, and those Boards of Trust- 
tees will in duo course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
selected by them with the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council." 

Methodist Church. 

The Methodist Missionary Society com- 
menced woik in India, m 1817. The Mission 
III India a put from Ceylon is organised into 
7 Districts with their separate District Synods 
woiking under 2 Provincial Synods In con- 
iieition with these Synods theie is a large English 
M’^oik with 22 ministeis giving their whole time 
to Military and English woik 

'riie Districts occupied include 149 Ciicuits 
in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, Punjab, 
North West Fiontiei Piovmces, Baluchistan, 
(Central Piovinccs, United Provinces and Nizam’s 
Dominions The Emopean staff number s 
130 with 74 Indian ministers and 903 Catechists 
There are 349 f^hurches with a Chiistiaii com- 
munity of 151,296 and 26,133 Communicants. 
'I’here aio a number of C'lrouits with their 
Churches thoioiigbly organised and sclf-sup- 
])ortmg Educational work comprises 3 Chris- 
tian Colleges with 89 teachers and 1,763 students, 
5 Theological Institutes witli 42 teachers and 
373 students . 9 High Schools with 206 teachers 
and 4,539 students, 6 Industrial Institutes with 
29 teachers and 263 students, 7 Boarding Schools 
with 103 teacheis and 1,856 scholais, 1,141 
Elementary Schools witli 1,982 teachers and 
38,282 Scholars 

Medi<-al work is represented by 12 Medical 
Institutions with 6 European and 10 Tiidiari 
doctois, 3,090 in patients and 139,567 Out 
paitents 

The Women’s Department of the Society also 
carry on an extensive Work m the places occupied 
hy the Methodist Missionary Society. There 
arc 104 Women Woikers, including 16 doctors 
and 181 Bible Women ; 115 Girl Day Schools 
with 473 teachers and 12,095 scholars, while 
there are 45 Boarding Schools and Traiumg 
Institutions with 190 teachers and 2,505 boarders. 
The Women’s Department is responsible for 
a very extensive Medical Work and have 15 
Hospitals and 16 Dispensaries with 12,695 
In-patients and 393,702 Out-patients. 
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Tt)c Methodist Episcopal Church is the organi* 
zatiou in the United States of America whicii 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival m England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began its work in India in 1S56, at first confining 
its activities to what is now the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spreads until the 
outposts of its work wore found in Baluchistan. 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands, Indies and the 
Philippine Isiands. In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan into what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division 
Within this present field the Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of 525,668. 

The avowed task of the Church lias been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
lias been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
came from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 
ing. 

'Fhe educational woik of the Church is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,100 
schools of all grades, including three colleges, 
twenty-two high schools, and numerous normal 
training and theological institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
40,000 

Special effort is made fur the instruction and 
developnient ot tne young people of the Church 
there now being 836 chapters of the Epwo ti 
League with 13,394 enrolled members, and 4,021 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
139 422. 

The publishing interests of the Church an 
represented by the Lucknow Pulfiishing House 
at Lueknow doing work in English, Uidu, 
Hindi and other Vernac ulars. The periodicals 
issued cover the interests ot both the evange- 
listic and the educational field, the Indian 
Witness, tlie Junior Mctliodist and Christian 
Education being in English, while the 
Kaukab-1-Hlnd, and other periodicals an* 
ssued m sevo'al of the vernaculars. 


The governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially m Ame- 
rica in which the eleven conferences now existing 
in India are represented by twcnty-foiu dele- 
gates. 'I’ho polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
but about tw’o hundred American men 
and women as compared to OOO ordained and 
4,000 unordamod Indian and Burmese workers. 
\t present the area 18 divided Into seventy-tw’O 
(iistiicts each in charge of a superintendent 
aintamong whom are many Indians. The work 
13 suiiervised by tliree Bishops, elected by the 
General Comciencc, aii.l lesidents as follows ; 
Bishop John W. Lobmsoii, Delhi, Bishop 
Brenton T. Badley, Bombay and Bishop Jasli- 
want Bao Chltambar, Jubbiilpoie 

The American Wesleyan ^dKTiionisT Mis- 
sion, Saiijan, 'riiana Distaet Ueadqiiaitois 
Stations with Missionaiies, Dandi Maioli, rut 
l^aigole, Distiut Th ina I’duli, DkIiicI Suiat 
Eight Missionaiies oii field 'L’wo on iiulough 
Foil! main stations Two Boaiding seliools 
One industiial sthool One Bilile Si liool One 
village taini piojeit Light village s( hools. 

( 'hall man oi Field ('oniinlttee, lie V 1‘ D Doty, 
Sanjaii, Distint 'J’Jiaiia 

The MI'THoihkt I’kuti'Stvnt Mission began 
work in India m 1919, has a staff ot six mission- 
aries Then oik is confined to Dhulia Taluka, 
with one Mam station, Dhulia There are two 
boarding sdools, district evangidistie work 
and medical work Seneiary Mis Taul 
Cassen, Dhulia, West Kluiuiesh 

Thi Free Muhodist Mission of North 
\meiJi a hstabhslK datVeotmal, 1 8*).5,o])eiutes 
in Beiai with a stall ol 11 MKsionanes and 40 
Indian woiUei'- Oiganisid i liuiehes 5, 1 Theo- 
logK als( hool 1 Gills’ Boaiiling Si liool, 1 Verna- 
eulai Middle si liool, S Elenieiitaiv Seliools, 1 
Disoensaiv and a eenties loi Clmic.il •imi vill.ige 
health woik 

SecMuiy. Peisis.M Fheljis, Vuutmal, Beiai 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The work ot the Salvation Army in India 
and (’eylon was commenced in 1882 by tlio late 
Commissioner Booth-Tueker ; and was for many 
years under his eontiol, with Hoadquaiteis 
in India For some time now, the areas oeeu- 
pied have been divided for admmisti ative piii- 
poses into 6 Terntoiics, each under a 'renitoiial 
Commander ; and one smaller Command 

Northern Territory t with Headqiiaitcrs at 
Lahoie. 

Western Territory, with Headquarters at 

Bombay. 

Ma4rah and Telugu Territory, with Heail- 
quarters at Madras 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Tiivandrum, in Travaneorc State 

Ceylon Territory, with Headqiiaitcrs at 

Colombo 

Eastern Terntory, with Headquaiters at 

Calcutta. 

15 


Jhirmah Command, with Headquaiteis at 
Kaiigooii 

The Coiiiinandeis are dnevtly responsiblo to 
the International lleadqnaiteis in bondim 

Northern Territory -The area mtlnsTei- 
iitorvis the Salvation Ainiy W'ork in llie J'liiijah, 
Jlclhi and United Pioviines. The 'iVirUoiy is 
eontiolleil liom Lahore 

Kvangelistiewoik, especially among the “ de- 
piesscd elasses,” js e.vtensivHy (allied on, both 
in the J’uiijah and tlie U V 

A imiubei nf Settlements foi the relorinaijon 
of “ Ciimmal Tubes ” aie iimlci the rontiol ot 
the Salvation 4.imy in the United FiovlntcH 
(wdieie this impoitant iiTormativo woik was 
eommciiced), and also in the Fun]ab, gicat 
piogiess has been made. A wpceial Settlement 
lias aNo been opened in the Andamans during 
i the last few j ears. 
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A land colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exis* 
tcncO In the Multan J^istrict, where a popula- 
tion of 1,800 has been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the l^injab and the other in 
the United Provinces ; and also in one dis- 
penhar> . 

Other institutions include, Day and Boardins 
Schools. Weaving Schools, Agricultural Colonies, 
a Hospital for British Military Soldiers, and 
Civilians at Delhi 

Village centres at which the S. A. 


Woiks 1,77« 

Officers and Employees . . . . . 580 

Social Institutions 22 


Territorial Headquarters : Ferozepur Hoad, 
Lahore, Punjab 

Territorial Commander : Commissioner N. 
Muthiah. 

Chief Secretary Lt.-Coloncl W. D. Pemiitk 

Western Territory — The Western Territory 
comprises Bombay, tJiijarat, Panch Mahals 
and the Maliarastia. 

Terrdorial Headquarters The Salvation Army 
Holland Hoad, Byciilla, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander Colonel Chiana 
Dasen (Alfred II. Barnett) 

Corp, 283 , Outposts 259 , Societies 478 , 
Social Institutions 16. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic opeiationa, 
theie are established a large Geiieial Hospital — 
Emery Memorial, Anand — and several Dispen- 
saries ; 222 Day Schools , 4 Boarding Schools , 
a Home for Juvenile Criminals , Industrial and 
Hescue Home foi Women ; conditionally 
Beleased Prisoners’ Home , the management oi 
the Bombay Heljdoss Beggars’ Camp ; We.aving 
Schools, Factory foi the making ol Weaving, 
Warping and Keeling Machines, and a Land 
(Colony having a population of about 390 
Salvationists. 

Madras and Talugu Territory. — This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Nellore, Guntur, Kistna 
and West Godavari Districts of the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency. 

There are the following agencies at work, viz > 
laces in which work is systematically done, 
oth evangelical and education and social — 
290 Corps and Outposts ; 116 village primary 
schools ; 1 Criminal Tribes Settlement , 2 
institutions for the training of Officers ; 1 Leper 
Colony at Bapatla taken over by us in 1 928 , 
a Women’s Industrial Home in Madras ; a 
Boarding Schools for girls, and anothei for bojs 
of the Salvation Army. 

Territorial Headquarters : The Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras. G. P.O Box 206. 

Territorial Commander : Colonel Heibeit B. 
Colledge. 

General Secretary : Biigadier H. H. llaw.sou 

The South India Territory. — The South 
(India) Territory embraces tlie whole of 
Travancoie which has a population of more 
than 6,000,000, the work penetrating Cochm 
State in the North and the Tinnevelly District 
of British India in the South. 


Definite efforts aie Tiemg made from more 
than 1,300 centres for the salvation and social 
uplift of the people. 

The election of two Central Halls , six village 
Halls and a numbci of llnpr()^ed Officers’ 
Quarteis duimg iccent months have provided 
increased facilities foi service and make for 
consolidation. Opeiations m.;i0 new villages 
have recently been commenced. 

A highly siuifsaful woik is coiidm-ttHl in 3 
Boaidmg ScIikoIs, wheie midei the guidance of 
experienced Oiliceis some 1.60 Bo>s and Ouls 
aie caied fiir Many trained m these schools 
have become successful Officeis and Local 
Offlccis. 

Jn ncaiJy 300 Dav Schools primal y education 
and leligiouh iiistiuction are given to a large 
numbei oi children while activities at the English 
and Veniacnlar Middle Schools at Nagarcoil, 
and the Englisii Middle School m Trivandrum 
aie highly appiedated. 

Medical work at the Catherine Booth Hospital 
and 7 Bianch Hospitals is attended with 
inci easing smeess and is of vital importance to 
the State At the Catherine Booth Hospital 
a splendid new administrative Block has ]ust 
been opened by the Hon Sir (3 P Kamaswamy 
Iyer, Con‘'titutional and Legal Advisor to 
His Highness the Maharaja of ’riavancoie 
Tile Hankuian Thampi Memorial 'J’nbcrculosis 
Block has just been completed, also other 
extensions whidi make foi more ettcttive seivice. 

List year moic than 12,000 patients were 
treatni at the (Jatlicrnu' Booth Hos])ital, lepre- 
sentmg all sections ot the Hindu, Mohammedan 
and Chiistiau communities 

Some 300 patients m the hepei Hospital at 
Adoor, Coihm State, aic hajipy and show 
inaiked iinpiovement rcbiilting fioiu export 
treatment State and other visitors have expres- 
sed then unquahned appreciations of the 
management and general care exeiciscd at 
the Hospital 

A new J,cpei Colony is now m eouise of 
election in Noilh ’I’ravaiKOie which will meet 
a very real need m tins region. 

An IiKlustiial Department at Nagateoil, 
pioducing laie, fancy and other needlework, 
loiitiiiues t(» Imiction satisfaetoiily and giils 
iceeived as boarders and others are benefited 
Boaidmg Selutol boNs aie taught book-bmdiug 
at TiivaiKhiim Tndustridl Department. 

Copies oi Veinaeulai ‘War (’ly ’ are distii- 
huted in the Ceiiti.il I’lison, Tiivaiidrum, 
and meetmgs held weekly aie attended with 
eneoiiraging lesiills. 

The Home J,eague lia^ leecntJy been launehcil 
and is making a sidendid contribution towards 
the spiiitual and social advancement of women 
and the general humc-hli' ot the people. 

Territorial Headquarters T’lie Salvation Army 
Kuiavauconain, IT i vandi um. 

Territorial Commandei . Lieut. Coiumissionei 
Priya (Mrs. Trounce). 

Chief Secretary : Lieut. -Colonel Anand Singh 
(Bowyei). 
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The Indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extrlcably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Bhastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
(IJaste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows' Remarriage / ct, 1856 ; and 
other Acta and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Casetteer, “ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
follow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India Is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated." 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Ctinninghain described it as " hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing." 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken m 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, bo prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
JustijEc of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1880 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the wliole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
" The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England (reed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British Iddia. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code." The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
la the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 


m 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in 3898. These Codes as amended from time to 
time are now In force. 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October,' 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency uf the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.C S., to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, Increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature oi the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European Bntish subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced tnat they had decided ** to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions." This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise wliich is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Stra^hey ("India"). "The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government, Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously m force was amend- 
ed, cannot bo said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
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provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered." Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have b“en recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India. 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted : — " That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should he made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1808, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals." As a result of the 
rocommendiit ions of the Bacial Distinctions 
Committee the law on tiie subject was further 
modified, and bv tlie Criminal La»v Amendment 
Act XTl of 1923 in place of the ob* (Chapter 
XXXIII (seefions 4-1.4-463) the new Chapter 
XXXTIl (sectioiw 443-449) with certain snpplo- 
moiitarv piovisio.is were substituted phis 
has in some measure ri'diiccd the diffenmees 
between the trials of Eurofieans and of Indians 
under the Code 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. Tliese were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab siiperaeding 
the old supreme and Sudder Con its More 
recently High Court.s have been constituted for 
Patna and Bangoon as well The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown ; they hold oABce 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
oue-tlurd of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
tie Indian Civii Service, the remaining places 
being available for iiensoiis w 1 m i have Jield coi- 
Luii Judicial OliMCsm Jndiaoi l.iw\crs qu.iliiicd 
111 India. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
Juries are never employed in civil suits in 
India. 

For other parts of India Iligb Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Sindli, X \V. F. Piovince and the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar the principal legal 
tribunal is known as the Court of the Judicial 
Couinussioncr Quite leccntly the Secretary 
ol State foj India has aj)])ioved the pioposal 
for the establishment of a JHgh Court in the 
(Vnti.il ]*iovin(‘(s and IJciar 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
.Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 


Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exeroise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
che constitution of inferior criminal courts 
ityled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Pres!» 
(lency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of se^^sion and a 
sessions Judge, with assistants if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death arc subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates* courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
IS medv* and largely utilised in the towns, 
for tlic appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
In the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
(leal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are eitliei 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal 
r»ui tlicie IS no Coml ot Ciiininal appeal, and 
as the .Indicia I Coinnutteo of the PriNy (V)uncil 
lias rej)eatedJ\ disclaimed all Juri.sdiction as a 
Couit of Criminal A p] teal, there is no adequate 
nuiebinerv lor appe.vl oi nwision available to 
pel '-ons con Meted oi seiious and even capital 
nttence.s and seritenred the High Courts in 
tliosc oiiginal oi appellate Criminal Jurisdictions 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Grovemor-Qencral-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
inferior civd courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction, 
hi9 functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
llurisdiction varies in different parts of India. 
Toe civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction fco try 
money suits up to Rs. 500, In the Presidenev 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
oiiginal lurisdiction. Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As To' 
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solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 10t>6. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombav. Else- 
where their duties are discharged liy the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police olllcers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners m Indta are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Con its, 
and Pleado’-s, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocate? are admitted by eacli 
riigh Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts; and they alone are admit ted to prac- 
tise on the original side of some of the chaitered 
High Courts. Vakils are peisons duly qiulilicd 
who are admitted to piactiae on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Coiiits and in the 
Courts subordinate to tlie High Courts At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise m much tlie same wav as in lingland. 
The rule that a solicitor must instrnct counsel 
prevails only on the original aide of the lUnnhaN 
and Calcutta High Courts. Pleaders piactisi 
in the subordinate courts in aciordauce with 
rules framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee presided over, ez-o£teio, bv tlx 
Advocate-General. This body Is elected 
the hamsters practising in cacli High Court, 
and its functions are to watch tlie interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its ( tiqnette. At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagporc, and Bangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, hut the electorate 
is extended to mcUiiie the vakils or lUitivi 
pleaders, and the president is cither the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate. In the larger Diatneis and So?- 
sioiis Courts, an organisation representiny 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub 
ordinate Courts, including tlie Revenue Couits 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must siiltice. The 
lecoram -ndations ot the Indian Bar Committee 
ot relating to the constitution ot Bai 

Councils for the several High Cc.urts in India 
have been recently adopted by thi' Indian Bar 
rouncilsAct, XXXVIII oi 10J6 The aim 
and puijKise of this Act is to abolish, as tai as 
practicable the distinctions bi’twcon tiic vaiioiis 
classes ot l(>gal piactitioncrs and pioinotc the 
Lieation of a umtorm Bar 


Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following 
extract from an infonnlng article in the Timet- 
(May 25, 1914) indicates the character and 
Incidence of this development. " During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken 
place In the professional class. The bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the] 
profession has grown to an enormous extent 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- 


ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
md 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 1 7 English. In 1911, attach- 
ed to the same Higli Court, tlierc were 150 soli- 
'itors, of wlioia more than 130 wore Indian 
ind the remainder English, and 250 advo- 
cates, of whom 10 onlv were Knglisii and the 
lemauKlor Indian." ^^eedles'ito sav that tins 
posilmn ]ia-> been still furtlici acccntn.itcd dining 
the 20 \ cars that h.ivc elapsed since J914, botii 
111 (he lincition ot expansion and t>t Indian- 
isation ot the leual jaotession 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
jolleaguo in tho I.ogal Member of Council. 
All (tovcnimrnt measures are drafted in this 
lepaitmcnt Outside the Council the prin- 
cipal law olhccr of the Govcrnnient of India 
IS the IdvocaU'-Gencral of Bengal, who is 
ippoiiited by tlie Crown, is <hc leader of the 
loial Bar, and is always nominated a member 
ot the Provincial legislative Council. In 
Oilcuita h(‘ in assisted l>\ the Standing Counsel 
UKi the Government Solicitor. 'J'here are 
Vdvocates-General .ip|toiiitcd by the I Mown and 
Government Solicilors tor Bombay and Madras, 
uul in Bombay tliere is attacheii to tlie 
.MTretariat a Legal Bemcmbrancer and an 
\ssistant Ja*gal Jtemcmbrancer, drawn from the 
Indicia! Branch ot (be Indian Civil Service. 
The (lovn'ninicnt of liengal (onsults the Bengal 
Ad vocat<‘-Gencral, the Standing Counsel and 
(he Government Solicitor, and has besides a 
Legal Uemcinbrancer (a (JJivil Servant) and a 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer (a practising 
oainster), the lJnit(*d Provinces aii' eqnipp^'d 
vitli a civilian Legal Remernbraneer and pro- 
fessional lawyers as Government Advocate and 
Assistant Govcninent Advocate; the Punjab 
las a Legal Remt‘mbranecr,( Jo vernment Advo- 
cate and a Junior Government Advocate ; and 
Burma a Government Advocate, besides a 
Secrilarv to the T.ocal Legislative Council. 
(hkIci the Govi'iument ot India Bill d is pro- 
posed to apix.mt an \.i \of ate-Geiieial for each 
III the mme im(»oitant pioMines 

Sheriffs an attached to the lligli Courts of 
Calcutta, Jliulras and Bombay. They are 
appointed bv Govmiiinent, selected from 
uou-otUcials of standing, tlie detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of tlie Court 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now pubLshod 
in seven senes — -Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, l.ahoin and ftangoon 
under the authority of the Govtrnor- 
General-in-Conncil. They 
termined bv (be High Court and by tlie JitiBcial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court These appeals raise questions of very 
cureat * importance, and the Coui\,cil of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
apOTcciation by printing the Indian Apiieals 
111 a separate volume, and liave also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have senes of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 
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Legislative Power. 

The snpreine power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot be questioned 
in practice, however, this power is little used; 
there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909— the Secretary of State is able to impose 
his will on the Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian author- 
ities. Legislative Councils have been estab* 
shed both for the whole of India and for the 


principal provinces. Their constitution and 
functions are fully described In detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q.v.). To meet emergencies the Governor- 
General is vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only six months. The power is very little 
usc*d. The Govemor-Oeneral-ln-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
ail the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operati-'n of the general law and 
permit the application of cerfain enactments only. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Derbyshire, The Hon’ble Rir Harold. Kt K r , ai r , 
Dar-at-Law 

Mnkharji. The Hon’blc Mr .Tusiico Manmntha Xatli, Ivt , 

M A , B.L. 

Costello, The Hon'ble Mr. Just ico Leonard Wilfred .Tanie^, 
M A., IL.B , Bar-at -Law 

Lort-Willlams, The Hon'ble Mr. .Tnatice .John, K r 
•Tack, The Hon’ble Mr. Just ice Itobert Krnest, i r s 
Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Dwarknnath, M \ , i) L 
Ghose, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Sarat Iviunar m \ , 
I o.s. 

Panokridge The Hon’ble Mr Justice Hugh Baheri* 
Bar-at -T.aw. 

Patterson, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Da\ld (iaike T c s 
Ameer All, The Hon’ble Mr Just ice Torn k, Bar-at - Law 
Ghosh, The Hon’ble Mr .Justice Mahim Chandra, r o 
Bar-at.-Law. 


Cldef .Justice. 

Puisne .Judge 

Do 

Do 
Do. 

Do 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Giiha, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Surendra Nath. TLii 
Bahadur 

Bartley, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Charles, irs, Bar- 
at-Law 

McNTair, The Honb’le Mr Justice George Douglas, Bar- 
at Law 

Cunlifife, The Hon'ble Mr .Justice T B E. Cunhffe, Kt , 
Bar-at- Law' 

AH, The Hon’ble Mr .Justice Syed Naslni 

Henderson, The Hon'ble Mr, .Justice Allen Gerald 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr .Justice Boopendra Cooinar 

Asoke Kumar Boy, Bar-at-Iiaw 

Bose, S M , Bar-at-Law . .. .. 

Basil, A 1\., Bar-al-Laiv 

Ilodson, S S. . , 

Edgley, N (t. A.,Trs. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. Additional. 

Do. 

Do 

\dvocaie General 
St.anding f'ounsel 
(ioiernment Counsel. 

Go\ernnient Solicitor. 

Superintendent and Bemembrancer of 
Leg.il Aifairs and .Tiulicial Secretary 
i to Government. On leave from 2n(l 
to 20tli Janiwry 1035. 


Boxburgh, T J. Y., c.t.f , i c.s 

Khundkar, N. A., Bar-at-I.aw 

Basak, Dr. Sarat Chandra 

Sadhu, Bai Tarak Nath, Bahadur, O.I.E. . . 

Sen, Binod Chandra 

Mitra, Sarat Kumar 

Collet, Mr. A. L 

Ghatak, N., m.b e , Bar-at-Law . . 
Banarji, Saehiudra Nath ,, ,, ,, 


(Officiating) 

Deputy Superintendent and Bemera- 
brancer of liCgal Affairs. 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor in the Courts of the 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta. 

J unior Piiblle Prosecutor, Calcutta. 
Editor of Law B-eports. 

Registrar (Original Side). 

Master and Official Referee. 

Assistant Master and Referee, 
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Ghosh, J M., Bar-at-Law . 

Mitra, Kanai Lai 
Palsctt, F . . . 

Das-Gupta, Mamnatha Bhusan, M a , « l 

Ahmad, O. TJ., m.a. (Cal.), ll.b (Bel.), Bai*at-J.aw 

De, Jatindranath 

Ghatak, Niroj Nath, Bar-at-Law 

Sen-Gupta, Siibodh Chandra 

Badr-iid-Biii Ahmad, Khan Bahadui b \ 

Moseb, U., Bar-at-Law 
Hindley, N. L., m.a., i c.s 

D’Abrew, P A 

Badr-ud-Diii Ahmad, Khuii B.ihadui n ' 

Young, .) J 
Young, J J. 

BabU, AnnkuKJhaiidia 
Chakiabatti, Bijay Kii.shna 

Morgan, C Car(*y 
Bunta, O. 11. 

Falkner, George McDonald, JUi-at-Lau 
Mukharji, Kaiiti Cdiaudra (Advoc^vle) 


Registrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Registrar 

Assistant Registrar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Secretaiy to the Hon’blc Chief Justice 
an«l ilead Clerk, Decree Department 
(Ofliciatmg) 

Clerk ol the Crowm foi Criminal Sessions 

Registrar and Taxing Ofiicer, Appellate 
Jurisdiction. 

Deputy Registiar 

Assistant Registrar. Appellate Side, 
English Othce (Otheiatnig Secretary 
to the Bon’ble Cliiet Justice) 

(Othciating) 

Assistant Registiar (Paper Book aud 
Ac( omits Departments) 

(Ohieiating). 

Senioi Benih CJerk and eX‘offino Assis- 
tant Registiar, Ai.pellate Side (On 
probation) 

Administiator-Geneial aiii Otiiclal 
Trustee 

Deputy Admiiiisti at 01 -General and Ofift- 
eial Trustee 

Otiieial Assignee 
> OHicial Receiver 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont, The Hoii’ble Sii J W F , Kt , k c , M A , 
(Cantab). 

Blackwell, The Honb’le Mr Justue Cecil Patrick, Bai-at- 
Law 

Rangnekar, The Hou'ble Mr Sajbha Sluiiikai, n.v , ll.b . 
Bar-at-Law 

Broomfleld, The Hou’ble Mi Justice R. S , b.\ , Bai-ut- 
Law, T.(\s 

Wadia, The Hon’lile Mr J untie e Bomanji Jamshedji 
Barlee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Keniietii William, «.\ 
(Dub.), Bar-at-J,aw, i c s. 

Ivania, The Hon’ble Mr Justue Harilul Juykisandas, 

Divatia, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice Haisidhbliai Vajubbai, 
M A , Lt B. I 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mi. Justice Naoroji Jchangii , Bai-at- 
Law, i.c s. 

Macklin, The Hon Mr. Justice AS R , i.os .. 

Tyabji,Thc Hon’ble Mr Justice V. B , m.a., Bar-at-Luw. 

Chitre, The Hon Mr Justice A A 

Kemp, Kenneth Me J., Bar-at-Law 

Ben, K. C , i.o.s. ... . | 

Louis Walker, G. 

Vakil, J. H , l$ar-at-Law 
O’Gorman, G C., Bar-at-Law 
Mallaban, Klian Bahadui J* B Bai-.it-Ltiw 
Abuvala, N. B 

Vesuvala, N. A 

Vaidya, G. A 

Bhiugne, Dewan Bahadur Padmunabii Bhaskur, jll.b. . 


Chic'f Justice 
CiiiMie Judge 

Do (On leave') 


Do 

Du. (On l(*ave) 

Do 

Do 

Du. 

Do (Offg Addl Judge) 

Do (Acting). 

Advocate Gcmeral 
Iteinembraneer of J^cgal Affairs 
i tioveimnent Solicitor and IhibJie Pro- 
secutor. 

I Clerk ol the Crown 
{ Kditor, fndiaii Law Reports. 

Oflic'ial Assignee. 

J>cputy Official Assignee. (On leave). 

1st Assistant to Official Assignee. 

2nd Assistant to Official Assignee, 
Oftii‘jating 1st Assistant 
Government Pleader, Bombay 
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Lobo, CM, hL JJ 
Mitchell, il C 

]bin«hli(.(lbJi,ii lili.iJl.al.li.il I'atcl K Ji , M \ , IL B 
(J. K Kh.ura/. 

Aalvji H A 11.11 -.11 -l..i\v 

, Sequel!. I, \ K B \ , J-J. B \tloi no -al-1 .nv 

S J Iv.iliiuituol.i 15 l , lif. B , liai-af-L.»\v 

T.iliiJ \liF.i1elii i.i. B 

M.ijimid.ii .1 H , Ii.it -.il 

.\aUia, N 11 , K S 

(jadie .J (j 

M.ih.idev 1.1, M \ , 1 1. \i 

Av\.ii, \ l» N 

Kiitik.ii, \ it liai 

Sli.ipinii ll.ili.iin.uiji IliMiinona Sii Ut m B' 
Niina/ie, .M K 

lla\deU.ii,U N,B\ ( llonib.i> , C.nit.ib 1 l( ^ 
J)tiiiajl<il l.Bli'li<ii Mi'lil.i, Ji \ J.L \> 

Atll.l]>(', Iv A., B \ J.L B 


(ioveriiJiieiit. IMoador and Public J’rohe- 
I cut 1)1 karat 111 

Adnniiisliatoi-tJeneial and Ollitial 
j ']'ni‘'tee, in atldition to Ins duties a.s 
Heiri.Mi.ii ot Conip.inie.s 
Ji.ir - 1 JVollionot aiv and Seiiioi Mastei 

'Master and Kejiistiai iii Equity and 
1 ( 'oinnu'.Moiiei tor takin<f Act omits and 

Lot a I liutstijsMtoi 

Mast Cl aiitl A^^sist.int I’ltd lituititaiy 
'I'aMii!/ M.isit'j 
JnsoUeiKj l{e<j;isti.ii 
Fii-'t \s isfaiit .Masit'i 
lind \'’''i‘'l.iiit M.istti 
ini \ssnlanl M.isttu 

I \‘>so(!a1e 

J>o (OIIk j.d nil,') 

OUit latiiii* \sso(i.dt‘ 

Do 

Sill nil 

DtputN Slii'iifl 

|{emsli,ii Ili^h Com I, \ppellale Side 

l)tput> JJej'isli.ii .iinl St'alei Ajipellate 
Sitle and Set K't.ii V to Unit Coinmjttee 

\ssistanl Jlei'isiiai 


CoriCJ’ 01’ Tllk .11 DKilAL COMMISSIONEK DC SIND 


(i F S Collins 1 t’ 

Kupi li.ind liil.u.iin B \ , 1.1. n 

Meht.i, Datiilia C , M \ , i.i. B 

ilavelnv.ila, ii \ , Ji.ii-.il -Ji.nv 


.liitliiia] Connnjssn.nei t.i Sind 
\tliiiDon.il .luilitial Coiiinitssioni’i oi 
Mild 

VtltiiDtui.ii Jiiditial Coniniissionei oi 
Sind (OHit i.ilnm) 

Vililjhonal .lutliiial Ctnnnnssioner oi 
Sind (O lilt lal ini') 


C(d iJT IlEi’LIVIJU \M) JdOl ID\T0K \\D \SSIST\NTS 


Waili.i, 11 

11 

JM \ , ll.M -,l1 

Coinl Ki ( t .\ei and 

Llquid.ilo) 

Chinov, \ 

!<' 

J I.L B 

I' 11 si \ssisinjit )(> 

lit) 

Ajipabhai 

(i 

Des.ii Il.ii-al-Law 

Set oiiii X'.sjsl.inl ft) 

do 

Engineei , 1 

S 

li: J' \ I.J B 

1 Tlnid As, 1, slant to 

do 


Madras Judicial Department. 

Jlon’ble Justi'i Sii 11 


JieaslcN, The 
liar-at-Lavv 

Kauit'Min, The Hoti'ble Sn ^ Kt 
\ enkatasulib.i ll.io The Jloii’ble Mi 
B. \ , B 1. 

M.nih.nan Naii , 'J'lie lloii'ble Mi diisl it t* C 
.laekson, 'I'Jie Jlon bit Mi .luslneti 11 D 
Panduiaiif'a Eow, 'riie lion tile Mi hislnt 
Cui»j;en\ en, The Eoirblc All .lustneA .1 
Coiinsh, 'I’lie lion blc Ah .luMue II J) 
Sund.irain Chclti, The Ilon’blo Air JiisD 
Jiahailui . 

Stone, The llon’ble Air JiisDce Uilbert 
Walsh, The Hon’ bic Mr JusliteE 1* 


O C , KI , 

Chiet hist lie 


.hnl-e 

.hist lit A1 , 

Do 

|{ 11 -at- I..IM 

Do 

1 <■ s 

Do (tin lea\( ) 

t 

Do 

i (‘ ^ 

Do 


Do 

le K , l)i\ian 

Do (On leave). 


Do. 


Do. 
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Varadaclian, Th(‘ Tldn'ljle ]Vlr JusIkoS , Rao lialudiirj Jutlso 


LaWimaiia Eao. K P , Tho llon'bloMi Tiistno 

Yore Mookott, Tho Hon’blo Mr 

Btini, Tlic iroii’blo Mr .Instuo S l c ^ 

Kinff. The Hoii’b](> Mr \ .1 i < >s 

Krisbnaswanii A\var. Sir All.nli . it ^ it i 
Ranga‘’Wami Ayvaimai, S , n \ , it l 
S mall. H. M 

Naynthi, Vonkataraniaua R.io V R.jo li.dn<lnr 
li L 

Rama llatj, K W 
liowos, l>. 11., Ad\(KMt 0 
Aim?ar, K NT. Bai-al-baw 

Jlajaiiopalaii, (1 , it \ , m i 
Viswanatha Avyar, A S , it \ it i 
Soslia \voiiKar, K V 
Ral.taumbtram Nayudu, M 
Aiianlai.imaii, Y S 
Willi o, il S 
Srmiv.isa Ayyai 
Appa llao, J) , r..ir-a1-l.an 
S.ity.nnurti \i\ai, II . M \ , M i, 

Saukara’iaiav ina. ii (' ma i i, it R u-.it-baw 
<Taua]>athi, K \ , ]i.u-at -b.|^\ 

Jfiyaiam \v\ai, 15 , M \ , i! l 


! 

! Do 

' \<l\<na1o-(b'ncMl 
\dmimsl rator-li'oiH lal 
SoIk itor 
' (5o\oi iimtMd !*l(‘adci 

lan\ Roi|w>t 1 oi. 
l*llbli< I'l O'>0( lltoi 

lOdiltn, Indian baw Roporls M.nlrns 
Sot i( . 

' J^aM Ro]»i>]l('i. 

J>r). 

So( lolan Rul(' (’ommil !('(> 

Sboi id ol M.idia"^ 
n l'ios('( iilor 
Ro'fist lai , llmli Coiiit 
*b>d Nssi^tanl ID I'l-'l i u , Oiiifinal Sido. 

M is1 ( T H mil ( 'oiii f 

l)o|iti(\ IP‘u»''1iai Vitpi lla(<‘ ^ido 

Diln lal Roloit'o 

K1 S-sislanl Romshai OiJ^inal Sido, 
N*>''islant lloMhIi.u \i>]»(‘Ila<o Suit' 


Assam Judicial Department. 

Lothbiidno, M II R , T (’ s 


Lodt^c, Tlonald Bi.im is, i c s. 
M.isili, Syod Maliomod Rai-a1-l.aw 
Dliosli, l*ia])linllali Kimliua 
Mnkbarii, S.d a a Cbai in 
liaina, Snjnt Jo}^on(lla Nalb 
Baruji Tswai J’lasid 


OMidafnm Sook'I.mv to («'oa oi ninont, 

[ l.o'jc'sl.diM l>< 'm'ii!,aiid flfln laiiUK 
So(i'iai> lo llio A'ssam lamisl.itivo 
' Coiim il Sni»oiiiih ndoni and Jlomom- 
biam<! <»t l/“-'al \tlaiis AdminiHtia- 
1 toi'(J<M»t i.il and (Rluial Tiusloo^ 
I \ssnii 

iDislrnl .ind S( smohs Jiiirut', Assam 
j ^ lIlON 1 ll'-l 1 1« D 

jDistiid and Sessions .luduo, Sylliot and 

j Cidi.n 

' \d»lihon.il Hislint and Sessions .ludyo, 

1 S\ Hiol and ( 'ai Iiat 

jOtlu Jnd \dditioiul .Ind<fo, Svibot and 

I C.u liai 

I 'I ompoi.iiy Addition.il Distrnt and 
' St s >ions Jiaiyo, \ssam V.illiy Dislrnts 
StMoinl Addiiion.il .Indyo, \ssani Aalloy. 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Terrell, The Hon'lib' Sii CoinlnoA Kt 
Wort, The Tlon'ble Mi .Iiistni Allied Willi.mi Bw.iit 
B.ir-at-baw 

Matpbeison, The Ilon’bb* Mi Iii^tne Thomas Stewail 
Kt , CM K , l S , Bai-at-Law 
Fa^lali, The llon'ble Ml .histn o SaiM<l, Rai-at-b.iw , 
Khawja Muhammad Nm, (’ n r 'I'lio Hoirble Mi .lustjn 
Khan Bahadur 

James, The lloirble Mr Jii.stiee .lolm William 

I r .s , Bar-iit-Law 

Dh.ule, The Jlon’ble Mi Justne Sankaia Ralaji i r s 


Clm t .Iimt n (' 
I’msiie .hnlifo 

J).. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 
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Agarwala.The Hon’ble Mr Justlc'e Clifford Maumohan, PiilBne Judge. 
Bar-at>Law. 

Sukhdev Praabad Vanua, Tlie Hon’ble Mr Juatice. Bar- T)o 


at-Law 

Francis, The Hon’ble Mr .luaiice Oeorgc Bowland 
Meredith, J. 11., i c s. 

Ramesh Chandra, Mitra 
Naresli Chandra llav, M A , b.l 
R udra Prasanna Misra, B L. 

Saiyid Sultan Ahmad, Sir, Kt., Bar-at-Law 
Saiyid .Taffar Tmarn, Bar-at-Law . . 

Rai, Glum Sharan Praahad . 


Do Acting Additional. 
Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar 
Assistant Registrar 

Assistant Registrar. Orissa Circuit Court, 
Temporary Additional Munsif of 
Cuttai k, in addition to his own duties 
Government Advocate. 

Assistant Government Advocate. 
Government I’leadcr, 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Page, The TIon’ble Sir Arthur, K r 
Bu, Tlui Hon’ble Mr Justice Mya, Bar-at-Law . . 
Baguley, TheHou”bleMr Justiee .iohn Minty, Bar-at- 
Law, I 0 s. 

Sen, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Sureiidra Natii, Bar-at-Law 
Mosedy, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice A. G , i c.s 
U., The Hon’ble Mr Justice Ba, Bar-at-Law 
Leach, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Alfred Hcniy Lionel, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Dunkley, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice U. F, Bar-at-Law, 
l.c s 

Mackney, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Herbert Hoddy, i c s 
Braund, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Henry Benedict Lint li- 
waite, Bar-at-J^aw. 

Bggar, A , m.a , Bar-at-Law 
Dun, U Ba, Bar-at-J.aw 

Lambert, E. W., Bar-at-Law 

Byu, TJ Tun, Bar-at-Law 

Pe, U On , Bar-at-Law . ... 


Thein, U Myint, m.a., tj. b., Bar-at-Law . 
Tim, U Ba, Bar-at-Law 
Eusoof, Khan Sahib M , Bnr-at-Law 
Lutter, Henry Millard, v i> 

Mittcr, K. L., B L 

Murphy, J. J. C , Bar-at-Law, t.c s. 
Goldsmith, W. S 

Maung, U San, i.e.s 

On, U Po (B ) 

Sein, L. Hoke, b.a., b l 

Klrkhara, G. P., B.sr , b.l. 

Kyan, L Hone^ b.l. 

Theln,UBa(5) 

Khin, Daw Me Me, b.l. 

Kha, U 

Montelro, R. P. W , B.L 


Chief . Justice, Rangoon 


Judge, 

do. 


1)4). 

do 


Do. 

do. 


Do 

do. 


Do 

do. 


Do. 

do. 


Do 

do. 


Do 

do 

(On leave). 

Do. 

do. 


Government Advocate. 


1 )eputy 

Government 

Advocate and 

S<‘crctary 1 o Burma Legislative Council. 

Assistant 

Government 

Advocate. 


J>o. do. 


Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee, Burma, and Official Assignee 
and Receiver, High Court, Rangoon. 
(OltK iating) 

Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Assistant Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Public Prosecutor, Moulinein. 

Public Prosecutor, Mandalay. (On 
leave) 

OfflciaMng Public Prosecutor, Mandalay, 
and Kyaiikse Districts 

Registrar, High Court, Rangoon. 

Registrar, Original Side, High Court, 
Rangoon. 

Deputy Registrar, General Department. 

Registrar, Small Cause Court, Rangoon. 

First Deputy Registrar. 

Second Deputy Registrar. 

3rd Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side, 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side* 

A^'^sistant Registrar, Original Side 
(Officiating) 
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Central Provinces Judicial Department. 

Macnair, Sir Kobert Hill, Bar-at-Law, Kt., i.c.s . . Judicial Commissioner. (On leave, 

preparatory to retirement). 

Grille, Frederick Louis, m.a. (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, OMciating Judicial Commissioner. 

I.C.S. 

Subhedar, Oanpat Laxiuaa, Bar-at-Law . . . . Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Niyogi, M. Bhawani Shankar, m.a., ll n . . Additional Judicial Commissioner 

Staples, F. H., M.A (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, i.c.s , J i*. . Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Pollock, B. E. Officiating Additional Judicial Com- 

missioner 

Gokhalc, G. H., Kai Bahadur, B. A , LL B . . Legal Remembrancer (Officiating). 

Deo, V. N., B.sc , LL.B . . . Asbjstarit Legal Remembrancer. 

Lobo, P. .. .« . . . .. . Government Adviicate and eX'officio 

Standing Counsel. 

Burgress, G., i.o.s . . . Registrar. 

Mehta, V. S. . . . . . Deputy Registrar. 

N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Middleton, L., l O.S. . Judicial Comimssionei. 

Mir Ahmad Khaii, Qazi, iv S,B.\ . I AdditionalJudieial Comnussioner 

Naraiii Dass, L. . . . 1 Registrar 

Punjab Judicial Department. 

Young, Tlu) Jlon’blo Mi. Justice Douglas, B \ (Caidab ),| Chief Justice. 

Bar-at-Law. 

Addison, The Hon’ble Mr Justice James, M i, B sc , Judge, High Court. 

(Aberd.). 

Tekehuud, The llon'ble Mi. Justice liakhslii, M.\ , Lt « . 

(Pb.). 

Coldstream, The Hon’blo Mr Justiee John, B \ (Ovon ), 

1 O.S 

Jai Lai, The llon’ble Mr. Justice, Rui Jiahadm, n a , hi B 
(J’b.). 

Dalip Siugh, The Jlon’ble Mr Justice Jvanwai, B a {Vh ), 

Bar-at-Law 

Agha Haidar, Tlie llon’ble Mi. Justice Syed, M A (illcl ), 

M.A., Lli B. (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law. 

Monroe, The Hoii’ble Mr Justiio J H, BA., llb, 

(Dublin), Jv 0 , Bar-at-Law. 

Stemp, The Hou’blc Mr Justice 1’ AV , M A. (Manchestei), 
i.C s 

Bhide, The Hon’bic Mi Justice IM. V , B A. (Bombay and 
Cantab.), i.o s. 

Currie, The Hou’blc Mi. Justne M M L , b.a (Oxcni ), 

1 C'.S. 

Hilton, Tile Hon'iile Mr. Just ice G C , B \ (Oxon), l c’ s 
Abdul Rashid, The Jlon’bleMr Justice, M v (Cantab), 

Bar-at-Jaiw 

Rangi Lai, The Hon'blc Mr. Justice Rai Bahadur, 
ph M.A, (l‘b.) 

Din Mohammad, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice, Jvhan 
Bahadur, Shaikh, M.A , ll.b. (Pb ). 

Blacker, The Hon’ble Mr Justice H A.C., B.A. (Cantab.), 

I.OfS. 

Creagli Coen, Mr. T. B., m.a. (Oxon ), 

Webb, Mr Kenneth Cameron 
Ranjit Rai, Lala, b.a., ll.b. (Pb ) 

Evennette, Mr. George Bertram Charles . 

Elwin, Ml. R. B , b.a. (Cantab ), i.<‘ k 
S huukat Hussain, Sayad, b.\ , ll b (Pb.) 

Mukerjee, Mr. E. A. N., m.a., ll.b. (Pb.).. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Additional Judge, High Court. 

Do 

Pic'McIcut, Sikh Gaidwara Tribunal. 
VddiUonal Judge High Court. 

Do. 

Du 

Do. 

I Registrar. 

I Deputy Registrar. 

\ssistaiit Registrar. 

\ssistant Deputy Registrar, 

) uclge, Small Cause Court, Simla. 
Judge, vSmall Court, Laliore. 

Judge, Small Cause Court, Amnisar. 
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United Provinces Judicial Department. 

HIGH COURT OF J H I)1(*ATIJ RE AT ALL41JAIJ41). 


Sulaimjui 'Plic iloirblc' ,Sii SIi.iJi Muhainnuid, Kt . M V 
\iL I) , U.ii-al'baw 

KentUilJ, 'riic lluu bJi Sii Cbarlc's Urniy Hayloy l\t ,.f 1* 

I (' s 

'nioin, lloii’bjc Mr Juslm JoUu Gibb, m.a , ll B., 
1) .s 0 , (' • 

Xianud ril.ili, 'I'Ik' Iloii'blt' Mt .liistur B \ , i.l b. 

Ib'iiiK't 'I’lir H(>ri’bl(‘ Mi Jiislui Edw.ud, B \ , i.L D , 
Jiar-.it-JiJiw, .1 1 ’ , I 

b|bji] Tlic iloii’bJo Mi .Iiistup, b \ , ll b 

Kisdi Tli(‘ IIoii’IiloMr .IiislKi'JbirllioldSdilc'iiiim B.\ , 
c I B , .r f* , I (' ^ 

Tlamo.s, Tlio IJou’blt' M i .IusIko \itlini Tio\oi, Hai-at* 

IGicbbp.tl Sin^di, TIk* Ilou’lilc Mi .Iiistiu Kai JJaliadui 
(Ikir-at-baw) 

Bnjpiil, The IJoirblr Mi Justuc Uma Sbanlvai, M 
Ll- B 


Child JusIk i' 
I’lJlSIH Jiiduo. 

Do 

1)0 

J>o. 

Do 

Do. 

D(. 

Do 

J)o. 


Collisli'i. Till* lloil 1)1(* Ml .Instil (' 11 iiold .lann**' i r , 
J c ^ 


Additional iMiihiu* .Tndt'i* 


(On ll*a^ c ) 


Allsop,Tlu‘ IbniMili* Mi .histn i* .l.mirs.fosi ph W Init li M-a 
I’ ICS 

Gaii”a N.itli, Tilt* Jlon’bli* Ml .liistui* n \ , LJ- b 
. loslii. Dr bailihiiii Dat, U.ii Itahadiii, i' st i.i, n 
Dni-at-l.aw 

Mills Stanley Udwaid ,Jei\is 
Bowel, Deii/il Mowbiav 

Miiliaiiiniad Isnniil Kli.iii Babanin, Bai-al biw 
Wah-Ullali, Di M M v , B c i- t-L P B.ii-a) -l,.iw 
Sliankaf Saiaii, M \ (0\on ), B.ii-at-Law 
Miikliaiji, Benoy Kiiiii.ii, ’ll \ , LL n 
Miiklitai Miniad B \ ll B 

Caileton, C.ipt Jv 0,n V (I'aiiii), B.'i at-J.'W M l o 


\d<lit lon.il Buihiii* .ImRn* 

\<Oiiii Additional riu^'iie Judge 
Kiiiistiai (Ollg ) 

I Depot \ Befislial 
\b^istant Bemsfiai 
GoM'ininent Aihoiat-e 
\ss)sf ml Go\einn)(*nt Advoiate 
Gom J iiinent I’li aili*!, 
haw Repoitei 
V- nd int h.iw Depoiter. 

\dmin.',ti.ilot‘Gtneial and Ollieial 
I Tiustei* 


CHIKK COUHT OK OUDIl AT LUCKNOW 


liiiig, d’lie Hon bli Ml .Jiidn e Cailelon Moss, c 1 l .11* 

1 c s 

Siivastav.i, The Jlon’ble Ml .Iiistjie Bishtsbwai Aatli 
B V , Ll B , O B I'L 

JS.uniMittv, The lloii’ble Mi .hifstne Uiaih Manel sb di 
B 1 , 1 C s 

Tlioinas, The Ilon’blo Mi Justiie Geoige Jleeloi, J5ai*al- 
J-.IW' 


Chn 1 .) ndue 
.liidge 
Do. 

J)o. 


7a,i-iil-Hasaii, The llon’ble Mi Jii'-tiie, Khan Daliadiu 
B. \ 

Uliadhya, liai Bahadiii P.iiidil Manniatlia Nath, b \ , 
J-l B 

l*hillij)s, SiiniiK'l 

Gupta, II S , iku-at-Ii.iw 

tjrhosh, iloni.inta Kiimai, Bin -.it - l-.iv 

biiAabta\a, Jiisiumblur Nath, J’.abu, i’ 1 , ILB . 


Do 


Remst lai 

Dejnity Iteuisliai* 

Goveinin(*iit Advoi.iti* 

\''sistunt GoNeinmeiit Ad\ocat-c 
Law Ilepoitei*. 
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THE INDIAN POLICE, 


Origins* — Corawallis was tlie llrst Indian 
administrator to take the burden of i)olicing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government. He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (PoUce 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary Thana« 
dars (PoUce Station Officers) and subordinates. 

In Madras in 1816, Sir Thomas Muuro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
penpatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control 
In this way the Jlevenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still tf» 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency. 

In Khandesh from 1826-36 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police ; and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time European Superin- 
tendents of Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1863 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence ; in 1859 the principle of 
full-time European superintendence was intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 

Tlie Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, “ An 
Act for the llogulation of Police”, which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890). 

Working. — Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian Police. With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Homo Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly undci 
its control. The police provided for by the 1861 
Act Is a provinciahsed police, administered by 
the Local Government concerned, subject only 
“ to the general control” of the Govenior- 
Gcneral. 

Within the liocal Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which la a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary ; and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismissed by the 
D.S.P. 

The D. S. P. is subject to dual control. 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of lawand the maintenance of order in the District. 
But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Inspector-General of Police, and Home Depart- 
ment. Generally speaking, the D. S. P. has to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with his 
departmental chiefs on internal working of his 
force. 


The C* I- D. — The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime. Tliese agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector- General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Cnme Gaz&Ue^ 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the woikmg of such scientiflq 
pohee developments as the Einger Print 
Identification Bureaux. 

Headquarters and Armed Police.— 

At the chief town of each District the D. S. P. 
has his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground. I'his is the main 
centre £01 accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Hero are the Stores and the Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D. S. P. 
arc taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to till vacancies. The Head- 
quarter liiues also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Trcasuiics in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort. Actually they 
form a small and mobile local ai my equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets 
'I’lie most highly trained section of them go 
thiough a musketry course and are armed with 
303 service rifles At most head-quarters, 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police. 

Thanas and Thanadars. — ^Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are ” Thana” and 
” Thanadar ” It is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public. Whether it bo in a 
large city or in a mofussil hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievanoes against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the 'J'Jianadar, who 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty, is cliiefly guided by tlie Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they arc 
” cognisable by the police.” The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A non -cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors. — The complainant in a 
cognisable case not only has his complaint 
lecorded but investigated without payment of 
fee If the Thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
prima facie case against the accused, the pro- 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
}K)lice cases in the lower courts. Cases committed 
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to the Sessions are conducted by tlie Public 
l^rosecutor or one of his Assistants, and the 
reports of these officers and the comments of 
the judge are a means for the D. S. P. to know 
whether his Thanadars are doing their work 
properly. 

Out Posts. — When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other was one ))sr thousand 
ot population. In towns it is well enough t.o 
have the available ]^lice concentrated at the 
police station But in the mofiissll the Thana 
IS very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost when* 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant Thana 
The secret of good mofussil police working m 
normal times is" dispersion. A single Tioliceman, 
however junior, represents tllh rule of law and 
is an agent ol Covemment. 

The Chain of Promotion —Ordinarily 
the constable may aspire to become a jamadar, 
or with ability and luck, a Police Station Officer 
or even Inspector The directly ri'cmited 
matriculate who comes in through the Police 
Training School as a Thanadar may ordinarily 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent. I’he 
direct Deputy, an office reserved for Indians, 
has a good chance of becoming Superintendent, 
and perhaps Deputy Inspector-General The 
direct Assistant Superintendent, whether from 
Kngland, or from India, is sure of a Supeimten- 
dentship, and has chances of D. T. G after 25 
> ears’ service. The period of service for all ranks 
for full pension is thirty years, and if an olfiier 
dies m the process of earning full pension Ins 
pension dies with him and all Ids dependents | 
get his provident fund. 

Presidency Police. — In the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner’ is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency. 
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The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India Is supersede 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases In Presidency Towns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upio six months or Ks. 200 fine summarily, 
1 0 ., without formal record of proceedings ; 
and if only whipping or fine up to Rs. 200 Is 
inflicted there need bo not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 

Round Figures. — The process of reorgani- 
sation and retrenchment goes on ceaselessly, 
annual administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap- 
peared tardily, and there are no unified statistics 
for the police of India and Burma. The following 
figures are therefore merely to be regarded as 
approximations, giving a general idea of the 
numbers of police and the volume of work put 
through vearly • — ^Therc arc about 25,000 Military 
Police, chielly in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, 
and these cost about one crore The mainten- 
ance of them is a departure from the principles 
laid down by the 1860 Commission and the 
[ 1861 Act. 

Provincial Police including Burma total 
about 200,000 and cost eh'vcn and a half crorcs 
or an a\ *rage of over ono croro per major 
Province. 

Theie arc about 10,000 Thanas or Police 
Stations wluch annually investigate from five 
to six thousand murders, four thousand 
dacoitics, twenty-five thousand cattle thefts, one 
hundred and seventy thousand ordinary thefts 
and as many burglaries. They place on trial every 
year about throe-ciuartcrs of a million persons, of 
whom about half a million or more are convicted. 
The jail poxnilation of India, w’hlch is over a 
hundred thousand, consists of many habituals 
who on release proceed to prey on the public 
until such time as the police again secure their 
conviction and incarceration. 


Statement (1) “Military Police ” for 1932. 
Assam Rifles. 


Commandants. 

1 Assist. 

1 (lomm. 

1 Sul) and 

1 Jam. 

1 Hav and 

1 Nalks. 

Sepo>s. 1 

Total. 1 

Cost. 

Rs. 

4 

14 

07 

340 

3,000 1 

3,485 

10,20,756 

1 

East 

ern Front 

16 

ier Rifles 

70 

(Bengal 

7.>3 

Battn). 

843 

4,00,150 

.. 


Bihar 

13 

and Oris 

51 

sa. 

415 

479 

2,79,700 

11 

41 

Burma 

288 

Military 

1,040 

Police 

10,047 

12,327 

75,88,600 

5 

0 

Baluchist 

234 

an Milita 

I 628 

ry Police 

4,087 

4,860 

24,68,550 
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1 Proportion of Police 

! i 

1 to area. |to population. 

i 1 to 

1 1.965 06 

1 

1 1 to 

1 2,091.02 

i 1 to 

2,622 

1 to 

860 

1 1 to 

' 1.064 

1 to 

1,370 

1 to 

1,659 

1 to 

390,62 

1 to 
•1,035 

1 to 

1,439 

1 _ 

1 to 

1,450 

1- Ci 1 - CO r -4 rH Oi O Cl 

r-H ri 10 «o 1 - 0 »o CO 

0000000000 

rHrHi-tr-lr-lr-lr-lr-li— IfH 

. 

0 

0 

S i 

i 1 

Grand Total 
Lost. 1 

f-'" ^1 ~ ' CO <^1 >1 Si Cl ~ eo ih " 

rico«o«DoOi-'+.-<ocA j 

<'1 T-l ’ll •'I 00 't. '*1 

Ci 1 -. t-TcST-i’cOr.fo o' 

» '^'tC^C^OOOOO^O 

^ -t. |2 rH icT <^0 00 -+ |2 

Cl 0 c/j ri lo lO fo i-< -i* 

T-i 1-7 rH r-i rH r-( 

'll 

lO 

0 

irt* 

0 

•ino.i 

®>rHifi?OClClOO>OI^ 
CO— i«OOb»f 5 rHOr- 1 I -00 

10 0 CO CO 1 -* 0 r- 0 

Cl rH Cl 1-H tl Cl Cl CO 

184,300 

•BOIQTlJpnO,) 

'tOcO'+OOcicn-Heo-+ 

0 »0 lO 0 0 CC) l» CO CO 

'-C C »o CO ri >0 i-i CO 

COC 3 ^-HOOCiOOeOCOOOOo 
rH tH »-« Cl r-i Cl 

147,443 1 

•Bviinnsuo,-) pro|] 

529 

2,612 1 

1,548 

5.022 

1,579 

1,730 

2,871 

773 

3,483 

2,533 

22,680 

•BlUUOStjO^ 

r-i r- t'. t'. rH 1- «*t c 0 

-^ihcothcoc -nisi' 

Cl 

11,056 i 468 

I 

•sjoqoadsri] -qn^ 

C 5 -ioncocior)tHi^ir.<fvi 

I'. Cl 1(0 00 ro ,«i 0 Cl 

^ ’I ^ Cl 00 0^ 

1 -^ i-< I-H iH cT 

•gjoijoodsui 

0 'i* 00 — 1 en i-w ® ,c 

>0 .0 2 S 5^1 ir: w 

Clf- 4 ,-tClr-IC| rHrH 

lO 

CO 

CO 

* 03110 , 1 jos'^nop 

uoiuijodng iCqiido(j 

®COQOOCO'»l<r..-+(Qnw^) 

iHMdCOcOr-lT^i^^li: 

1 

360 

OOllOcl ?0 B'JUOpUO'^ 

'UiJodng (piu^jsigsv 

11 

47 

24 

12 

34 

13 

32 

6 

17 

42 

238 

•B^iropua^upodug 

14 

45 

29 

! 

35 

40 

23 

35 

8 

36 

58 

323 

•B['BI 0 U 0 n-JOp 0 ClB 

up x^pidocf put? 
BluiDUoo-joQoadsTi] 

T-l !>. 0 to «> .1* t’- ,H iCS 0 



• fco • • bo • . T : 


’B 

"3 


•s ^ 

'S 



gs 

1 

'^n 

« g : 

• 


CJ Q 

0 ^ 
PQ 

Bihar 


wO 

g“ 

p 0; 

fiq 0 

Madras 



The figures ha\e been brought up to 1932. 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits ot police work w'as a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an olhcer would 
denend upon his beina able to ‘-how a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low rat , 10 of crime 
The objection applies more particnUrly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; but thev 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


into account the differences in the condition 
under which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at the be4t indicate only very 
I'lincrlectlj the degree of success witn which 
the joliee carry out that important branchof 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime These considerations have been 
emphasiv,cd in recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results In 
different provinces. They are statistics of cog- 
ni/ahle ciime — 


Administrations 

Number 

pending 

liorn 

pievious 

>ear 

Xuinbei 
tepoifed in 
the year 

Niimi)eT 

of 

pi'rsons 

tiled 

Xumhi'i 
coiivii ted 

Number 
acquitted 
or dis- 
charged 

j Number 
in cuBto- 
1 dy pend- 
ing trial 
or investi- 
gation or 
on bail at 
end of 
year 

hengal . 


s js: 

222 5 51 

201.822 

187,301 

14,458 

9,025 

Jbihar and Oiissa 


i.sn; 

40,4 7.S 

35,421 

27,207 

8,157 

4,682 

United Pioviuees 


12 OM 

'•5|,‘>77 

107,105 

93,191 

1.3,914 

15,333 

Punjab . . 


10 

00 01)0 

71,190 

4 5,425 

25,7:50 

5,494 

North-West Front ici ProN nice 

2, no 

11,718 

18,7()I 

12,652 

6,112 

1,916 

Burma , . 


G.93J 

7 5,1 54 

74,910 

4,s,M? 

26,104 

5,232 

Central PrOMiiees and 

r.eiar 


4 5 0.15 

20,820 

10,663 

5,840 

4,308 

Assam 


1,59 5 

1 {,141 

10,73.5 

7,019 

‘5,71 7 

1,900 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 


372 

5,114 

4,032 

3,824 

208 

420 

Coorg 

. . 

1 3s' ^>30 

625 

311 

154 

158 

Madras . . 


; 15,7 52 

195,12') 

185,144 

1 07,997 

17, .537 

6,179 

Bomliay . . 


8,8 5 5 

I20,<>2(> 

1 37, 544 

114, .84 6 

22,4t)8 

12,370 

Balucliistan 


1 59 1 3,512 

3,111 

1 2,788 

340 

302 

Delhi . . 


392' 7,278 

1 

0,298 

! 5.072 

1 

1,220 

171 

'J’OTAL 

1!)32 . 

7 5, t5r. 

955,093 

88 5,000 

; 733,171 

140,010 

68,096 


riO‘51 

1030 . 

vm . 

0'?,39r, 

70,759 

07,540 

9 58,041 
898,977 
1,018,522 

819,382 670,885 

795,4501 057,044 

807,949j 730,459 

144,723 

r54,l70 

134,529 

83,969 

78,:i09 

71,245 

Totals 

1928 . 
1927 . 

1920 .. 

1 03,079 

, 57,030 

, 57,412 

941,955 

886,675 

858,777 

797,866, 661,755 

7.‘58,850 602,956 

711 , 49:51 582,346 

133,268 

132,313 

126,215 

68,233 

63,550 

61,607 


1925 . . 

1924 . . 

1923 .. 

' 56,554 

1 54,997 

56,314 

877,780 

887,747 

846,064 

712,697 578,908 

703,5531 570,729 

649,101 j 521,861 

i 

176,423 

130,112 

124,821 

56,336 

51,490 

50,604 
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JAILS. 


•Tail administration lu India la regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act ot 1804, and by 
lales issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
oonvioteU offenders Include transportation, 
penai servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under- trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission oi 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted ol only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India is 
extremely long, and reviews tile wiiole question 
of jail orgaiuzation and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mi>ssioii'B recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
In \aiious matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have eitiier been rejected 
a6 %n\t\Q as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in prim Iple but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most important ol all the recommenda- 
tions of tile ComtnlBsioii, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of then 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails : in the hrst 
place, large central jails for convicts sciitenced 
to more tlian one year’s imprisonment; se- 
condl>, district jails, at the headquarters of 
districts; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“ lock-ups ** for uuder-tiial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprisoii- 
moiil. The jail department In each province 
Is under the control of an Inspector-General, 
he is generally an offlcei of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
lendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Superintendent includes, in large 
central J?ills, a Deputy Suporiiiteiidont to supei 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more subordmate 
medical oificers. The executive staff consists 
ot jailors and warders, and <;onvkt petty officers 
are emjiloyed in all cciitial and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one cf these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1915, says : — "The cadre and 
omoJuments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in Its lower grades. Tlie 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders.*' 

The Jails Committee.— Since the intro- 
duction of the reformed constitution the raainto- 
uance oi the Indian Prisons falls within the 
syhcic of provincial Governments and is subject 


to all India legislation. The obvious advisa- 
bility of piocoeding along certain general lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a Jails’ CoinmitLee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian piisou 
administiiition which had been made for tlurty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the lu cessity of improving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation ; ot recruiting a 
bcttei class of warders ; of providing educa- 
tion lor piisoncrs , and ot developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
inijiortant recommendations included the sepa- 
ration ol civil liorn ciiniinal offenders ; tlie 
adoption ot the Bnglish system of release on 
license in the case ot adolescents ; and the 
creation of clnldien's courts. The Committee 
tound that the lelormative side ot tlie Indian 
system needed iiaitieulur attention. They 
lecomincndeil the segregation of habituals 
from ordinary jnisoneis, the luovision ot sepa- 
rate a< tominodation foi prisoners under trial; 
the institution of tiio stai -class system ; and 
the abohiion of certain piactices whicli are 
liable to haideu 01 dcgiade iiie prison popula- 
tion. 

Employment of Prisoners. — The work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the Jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some- 
times allowed, as, tor example, wnen a large 
iiumbej. ol convicts were employed In excavating 
the Jhclum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and 111 workshops. The mam principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and uidustrlal. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
IS taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local tradeis. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to tlie requirements ot the consuming 
public departments, and printing, teiit-muking, 
and tbo manufacture oi clotliing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary insiructioD 
18 unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
Inflicted is one of those cla'^sed as ** mmor.** 
Among the *‘ major *' punishments fetters take 
the flist place. Corporal punishment Is inflict- 
ed in relatively few cases, aud the number Is 
steadily fulling Puuishments were revised as 
the result of the ComuufeSion of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolJshi d were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and th/* stocks. 
The latter, wliich was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite tortuio l^unish- 
inents are now scheduled and graded into major 
and uiinur. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the Internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders and convi<5t warders are employed. 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1906 onwards in the Ihana Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards “youth- 
ful offenders** — i.«., those below the age of 16 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to Jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; j 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for tPe good behaviour 
of the culprit r and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of ** young 
adult** prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place tor adolescents (other than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in> 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerablr 
})] ogress has been made in this direction I»i 
1905, a special class for selected juveniles and 
young adults was established at the Dharwai 
jaii la Bombay ; in 1008 a special juvenile 
jail was opened at AUpore in Bengal ; in 1909 
the Meiktiia jail in Burma and the Tanjore laii 
in Madras were set aside lor adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and “ juvenile adult ” 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces ; and m 1910 it was decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
J^ahore District jail, which is now woikod on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory 
system lor “ juvenile adults ’* had, tor example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and “ Bors- 
tal enclosures'* had been established in some 
jaiis in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards pnsoners, 
and but little progress has been made in tbf 
formation of Prisoners* Aid Societies except 
in Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done. 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools hu^ e 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are I 
directed to improve the industrial education of I 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 1 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919. — Acom-j 
mittee was apiiointed to investigate the whole I 
system of prison administration in India with j 
special reference to recent legislation aiMi ex- j 
perience in Western countries. Its roport. 
puhB«>hed in 1921, was summarised in thej 


Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owln^t 
to flnaucial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.— Those sec. 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
vioD occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eieht days 
should be prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
i has served half the sentence in the case of the 
! non-habitual, and two- thirds of the sentence 
< in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
. being counted in each case The revision should 
I be carried out by a Ilevising Board, composed 
1 of the Inspector- General of Prisons, the Ses- 
I sions Judge and a non-official. In all cases, 

, the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
' render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence. The duty of 
, seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which lie was released should not be imposed 
' ujion the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole olBcers, 

, should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
i of education, though not nca^ssanly a univer- 
I sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
! the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans. — The 

futUK <)1 tli(‘ ])en.il seftlemi'iit ol Poit Blair 
was ((U)timial]> unclei tlie con&ideiation of the 
Gov* iiinu'iii ol India liom the tinm ol the 
puhluation ol the Jails Coiniuission lepoit, 
luif it was ji(»t till J‘)2(> that a d(>finite decision 
was H‘a( lu ll It was then decided that hence- 
toith onlv llutse convuls should iioiinally be 
s« Ilf to ill*' Aiulainans wlio vohinteen'd to come, 
tliat the old rt'stin turns on lili> in the si'tt lenient 
sliould b*' s('iisi))lv i(‘la\ed, 1 hat convu ts should 
b<* emoiuag*<l lo settle on tlie Janil, tliat in 
mtain conditions tliey should i)*“ entitled to 
uleaso to oldani o( eiipaiic y lights ovei tlie 
land wind) tliey liad cultivated, and that the 
iinpoitatuni ol wives and tamilies should be 
eiHoniaged 'Die objeet ol these clianges was 
to piomotc the deviloxuiient ot a fioe (.oloiiy ol 
jMisoiis, vvlio would, altei the teiius ot then 
sdileiues had expin’d, make the Andamans 
111* 11 peimanv'iit home Theellict up to date 
has been to intiodu(‘(> a completely new outlook 
on lile into tlic settJi'ment, but it is still too 
soon to appie* late its potentialities It has 
HUditly been tound luuu'ssaiy to send to the 
Andamans tell a in convicts either sentenced to 
tianspoitation foi lit*' 01 to long terms ol rigorous 
impiisonment lor jieimanent incarceration in 
the Gellulai Jail 8ii( h piisoru'rs will not be 
icleasc'd and allowed to go into tlie settlement, 
and its development will in no w'ay be affected 
then jiresence. 

Criminal Tribes. — ^The first essential of suc- 
cess in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
!>ro vision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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comfort for the people. It is therefore of iNtra- 
mount importance to iocate settlements where 
sufHcient work at remunerative rates is avail* 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 


certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utilise both Gkivemment and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the Jail population in British India during the five years ending 1932 
are shown m the following table : — 


— 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1 

]v29 

1928 

Jail population of all i lasses on 
January 

Admissions during the year 

1st 

164,871 

896,876 

163,298 

739,840 

137,129 

771,187 

140,142 

598,668 

1 

136,424 

686,206 

Aggregate 


1,051.747 

903,138 

908,816 

738,710 

721,630 

Discharged during the year from 

causes 

all 

885,950 

748,266 

I 

744,946 

601,581 

681,.512 

Jail population on 31st December 


165,797 

154,872 

163,370 

137,129 

140,118 

Convict population on Ist January 


126,580 

136, .5.52 

116,184 

118,970 

116,161 

Admissions during the year 


267.239 

207,568 

223,538 

167.697 

167,013 

Aggregate 

.. 

393,819 

344,120 

339,722 

286,667 

283,174 

Bcleased during the year 
Transported beyond seas 

Casualties, <&c 


247,648 

1,492 

2, .{95 

216.807 

1,685 

2,5U8 

196,996 

1,599 

2,541 

163,796 

1,821 

2,514 

160,875 

566 

2,497 

Convict popuiation on 31st December, 

139,708 

126, .580 

336,.552 

116,187 

118,796 


More than one-half of the total number of con' 
victs received in jails during 1932 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 190,000 out of 267,000 were 
returned as illiterate. 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners fell Hum 14 to 12, while the number 
of youthful offenders losc from 480 to 1,024. 
The following table shows the nature and 
length of sentences of convicts admitted to 
jails 111 1930 to 1932 — 


Nature and Length of Sentence. 

1932 

1931 

1930 

N ot exceeding one month . . 


43,196 

39,284 

35,773 

Above one month and not exceeding six months. 

120,656 

89,647 

109,714 

„ six months „ „ 

One year . . 

54,253 

39,373 

40,878 

„ one year „ „ 

five years . . 

38,673 

30, .584 

20,960 

„ five years „ „ 

ten „ . . 

5,-598 

4,740 

3,935 

Exceeding ten years 



705 

575 ! 

533 

Transportation beyond seas — 



1,933 

1,592 

(a) for life 


2,348 

(6) for a term 


94 

100 

37 

Sentenced to death . . 



1,648 

1,331 

1,126 


The total daily average population for 1932 
was 144,004, the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 310, and by Superintendents 
97,736. The corresponding figures for 1931 
were 121,900, 195 and 114,545, respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
showed a shght increase, viz., from 174 to 190. 
The total number of cases in which penal diet 
(with and without cellular confinement) was 

S resoribed was 4,069 as compared with 3,684 
1 the preceding year. 


Total expenditure increased from 
Us. 1,75,48,041 to Bs. 1,77,91,758, while total 
cash carningH di'creased from lls 25,72,343 
to Rs. 24,01.285; there as consequently an 
increase of Rs. 4,14,735 in the net cost to 
Government 

The death rate decreased from 12 42 
per raillc in 1931 to 10*19 in 1932. The 
admissions to hospital were higher, and the 
daily average number of sick fell from 
28*73 to 23 12. 
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The Laws of 1934 

BY 

RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, Advocate, High Court, 

AKD 

MANHAR R, VAKIL, Barriater-at-Law. 


1 The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act.— I 

During th(' past yoar certain industries which 
uu<ior normal conditions could not fulfil the ! 
conditions jiroscribod by the Indian Fiscal I 
(JorniniHSion for the grant of substantive protec- 
tion wt‘r(‘ subjected to competition of an exc^*]^- 
tional naf-urc which proved a menace to their | 
continued existence. The present Act affords I 
assistance to each of the following industries by j 
the imposition of minimum specific duties 
apjilicabh' against all countries. The industries 
concerned arc : Fish oil, sugar-c^indy, heavy 
chemicals, cotton hosiery, glass globes and 
chmiueys, paints, soap, enamelled ironware, 
electrical earthenware and porcelain, domestic 
earthenwaie, lead pencils, parasols and sun- 
bhades, tiles, cast iron pipes and woollen hosiery 
and fabric's 

2. TThe Reserve Bank of India Act. — ^The 
Federal Sfructuie 8ub-Coinmitteo of the first 
Hound Table (’oiitereiice recommended the 
cstabllslimeut of a liesorvo Bank for India tor 
the management of Indian Currency aud Ex- 
change In the report of the Financial Safe- 
giwrds Committi'c of the third Hound Table 
Contcrcnce it was placed on rec-ord that “ the i 
Secretary of State undertook that representative 
Indian opinion would bo consulted m the 
jnejiaratiou of xu'oposals for the establishment 
of tlio Huserve Bank including those rclatmg 
to the reserves.’* A representative committee 
w.is set up in older to give effect to tlmt mider- 
taking The pri'sent Act follows the recom- 
mendations of that Committee. 

S. 3 i)iovidi‘S foi the ('stablishmcnt and 
ln<x)rporation of the Hoserve Bank of India 
lor the purpose of taking over the management 
of th(i currency from the Covernor General 
in roiinci! and ot carrying on the busmess of 
banking iii accordance with the provisions of 
this Alt. S. 4 deals with share capital, share 
logisters, shareholders and the mamier of 
allotment of shares. The share cajiital of the 
Bank will be five crorcs of rupees divided m 
shares of one hundred ruiices each Seiiarate 
registers of shareholders will bo maintained at 
Bombay, Galcutta, Delhi, Madras and Hangoon. 
A shareholder will be qualified to be registered 
as such in any area in which he is ordinarily 
resident or has his principal place of business 
but no person will be registered as a shareholder 
in moie than one register. Under ss. 7 and 8 the 
general superintendence aud direction of the 
affairs and busmess will be entrusted to a Central 
Board ot Directors consisting of (1) a Governor 
and two Deputy Governors, to be appointed 
by the Governor General in (’ouncil; (2) four 
Directors, to bo nominated by the Governor 
General ju Council , (3) eight Directors elected 


on behalf of the sliareholders on the various 
registers ; and (4) one Government Official 
nommated by the Governor General in Council. 
The Governor and a Deputy Governor may hold 
office for a term not exceeding five years as the 
Governor Gcuieral in Council may fix when 
appointing them, aud is eligible for re-appoint- 
ment A nominated or elected Director holds 
office for five years. S. 9 provides for the 
constitution of Local Boards for each of the five 
areas specified in the First Schedule, namely, 
the Western area served by the Bombay 
Register, the Eastern area served by the Cal- 
cutta Hegister, the Northern area served by the 
Delhi Hegister, the Southern area served by 
the Madras Hegister and the Burma area served 
by the Hangoon Hegister A Local Board will 
consist of five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the sliareholders who are registered 
on the register for that area and not more tlian 
three members nominated by the Central Board 
from amongst the shareholders registered on the 
register lor that area. Tlie elected members of a 
Local Board must elect from amongst them- 
selves one or two persons to be Directors repre- 
senting the shareholders on the register for the 
area tor which the Board is constituted A 
Local Board must advise the Central Board on 
such matters as may be referred to it and must 
perform such duties as the Board may by 
regulations delegate to it S. 13 provides for 
meetings of the (Central Board which must be 
convem*d by the Governor at least six times in 
each yoar and at least once in each quarter. 
Any tlirce Drectors may require the Governor 
to convene a meeting of the Central Board at 
any time The Governor, or m his absence the 
Deputy Governor authorised by the Governor 
to vote for him, must preside at meetings of the 
Central Board, and m the event of an equality 
of votes lias a second or easting vote S. 17 
enumerates the various kinds of business which 
the Bank may transaist. Under S. 20 the Bank 
has the sole right to issue bank notes in British 
India, and may, for a period fixed by the Gover- 
nor General m Council on the recommendation 
of the Central Board, issue currency notes of the 
Government of India supplied to it by the 
Governor General in Council. S. 30 empowers the 
Governor General in Council to supersede the 
Central Board if in his opinion the Bank fails to 
carry out any of the obligations imposed on it 
by or under this Act and thereafter the general 
superintendcnai and direction of the affairs 
of the Bank will be entrusted to such agency as 
the Governor General m Council may determine. 
When action is taken under this section the 
Governor General in Council must cause a full 
rei>ort of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be laid before 
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the Central liegislature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and in any case within throe months 
from the issue of the notification superseding the 
Board. 

3. Hm Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) 

Act.-— It was recognised, since the plan of 
sotting up a Reserve Bank for India was first 
considered, that, with the transfer to a Reserve 
Bank of the purely central banking functions 
which are at present performed by the Imperial 
Bank of India, the latter shffuld be freed from 
some of the restrictions which arc at present 
imposed upon it. The present Act secures this 
by amending the Imperial Bank of India Act, 
1920. It modifies the control of the Governor 
General in Council over the management of the 
Bank, removes certain restrictions on the 
transaction of business by the Bank and provides 
for an agreement between the Bank and the 
Reserve Bank of India. S. 3 of the present 
Act by repealing s 9 of the original Act removes 
the limitation on the business which the Bank 
may transact at its London office and s. 5 
empowers the Bank to open branches outside 
India, in London and elsewhere. S. 4 authorises 
the Bank to enter into an agreement with the 
Reserve Bank of India to conduct Govermnent 
business as agent of the Reserve Bank S 12 
substitutes a now section for s 28 of the original 
Act regarding constitution of the Central Board 
The number of Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council is reduced Ironi 
four to two. The right of the Governor General 
in Council to appoint the Controller of the 
Currency to be a member of the Central Board 
is removed The Governor General in Council 
must nominate an officer of Government to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board and 
to take part in its deliberations but without any 
right to vote on any question arising at any 
meeting. 

4. The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Act.— 

The present Act extends the life-time of the 
Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, so as to 
continue the existing duties on wheat and 
wheat flour for a further period of one year, mz., 
up to the 31st March 1935. 

5. The Indian Medical Council (Amendment) 

Act — S. 2 of the present Act makes the Rangoon 
University a British Indian University withm 
the meaning of s. 2 (a) of the Indian Medical 
Council Act, 1933, and enables persons enrolled 
in the Provincial Medical Register of Burma 
and possessing medical qualifications granted 
by the University, to exercise the privilege of 
participating in an election to the Council 
under s. 3 (1) (c) of the Original Act S. 3 
enables the Council of the University to elect 
one member from amongst the members of the 
Board of Studies in medicine to the Indian 
Medical Council, under s. (1) (&) of the Act. 

6. The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Act. — This Act continued the 
protection nanted to the industry by the 
Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, 
as subsequently amended, for a further period 
up to the 30th April, 1934. 

7. The Steel and Wire Industries Protection 
(Extending) Act.— This Act continues the 
protection granted to the industry by the Steel 
Industry (l»rotection) Act 1 927, as subsequently 


amended, the Wire and Wire Xail Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1932, and the Indian Tariff 
(Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment 
Act, 1932, for a further period up to 31 st 
October, 1934. 

8. The Khedder (Nkaae Protection) Act— 

This Act regulates the use of the words 
“ Khaddar " and “ Khadl ” when applied as a 
trade description of woven materials. Under 
s 2 these words when applied to any woven 
material are deemed to be a trade description 
within the meaning of the Indian Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1889, indicating that such material 
is cloth woven on hand-looms in India from 
cotton yarn handspun in India. 

9. The Indian Finance Act — This Act 
continues for a further period of one year 
certain duties and taxes imposed under the 
Indian Finance Act, 1933. Ss 2, 5 and (5 
provide for the continuance for a further period 
of oiH' year ot the existing provisions regarding 
salt duty, rates of ineoiiK^-tax and sup(‘r-tax and 
tlio irc'dit to revtniue of interest on securities 
torniing part of the Paper ('urrcncy Reserve 
8 3 provides tor a uniform duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem and in addition cither eight rupees 
and two annas per tlviusand or threi* rupees 
and four annas per pound wliUiiever is higher 
The import duty on inamitaeturi'd tobaeeo is 
raised by rupee one and annas tom pei pound ; 
the standard rate of duty will thus Ix' Rh 3-4-0 
p(‘r pound and tin* prefenuitial rate foi British 
Colonics Rs. 2-12-0 per pound Under s 3 the 
import d”ty on silver is reduwnl to fiv<' annas 
per ounce without any surcharge Section 3 (1) 
abolishes the export duty on hid(‘s S 4 
reduces the postage on letters not ex(eeding 
half a tola m weight from one anna and tlin'e 
pics tai one anna and increas('s tiie uununuin 
charge on book, pattern and sample paeki'ts 
from halt an anna to nine pies 8 7 providi's 
tor the reduction ot the excise duty on silver 
exirresponding to the reduction m inipoil duty. 

10. The Salt Additional Import Duty 
(Extending) Act. — This Act gives (*tf(‘ct to tlie 
recommendation made by llie Salt Industry 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly by 
extending the life of the Salt (Additional import 
Duty) Act, 1931, for a further period of thirteen 
months 

11. The Indian States (Protection) Act. — 

The forthcoming constitutional cliauges make it 
desirable that the authorities ui British India 
should have power to protect units of the 
Federation from agitation direct, ed against 
them from British India Sucli agitation may 
involve (1) attacks in tiie press, (2) the organiza- 
tion of the actitivities directed against State 
authority, and (3) the organization of move- 
ments for the entry into a ^tate of bodies of 
persons from Itritish India The present Act 
affords protection against such activities to the 
AilminLstration of States m India which are 
under tin* suzerainty of His Majesty 

8 2 prescribes punisliment which may extend 
to imprisonment for seven years for a conspiracy 
to overawe by means of criminal force the 
Ad min istration of a State in India 8 3 

provides for protection against attacks in the 
press which bring into liatred or contempt or 
excite disaffection towards the administration 
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eBtablishcd in any State in India Statemente 
of facts made without any malicious intention 
and without attempting to excite hatred, 
contempt or disaffection arc exempt from the 
operation of tiiis section S 4 empowers a District 
Magistrate or m a Presidency-town the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate to prohibit within a 
specified area the asscmibly of five or more persons 
when he is of opinion that attempts arc being 
made witliin liis jiirisdh'tlon to promote assem- 
blies of persons for the purpose of proceeding 
from British India into the ti'rritory of a State 
in India and that the entry ol such persons into 
the said territory is likely to cause obstruction to 
the administration ot the said State. 

12. Indian Tariff (Taxtile Protection) 
Amendment Act.- By the Cotton Textile 
Industry (Protectam) Act, 1030, the Indian 
industry was given a temporary measure of 
protection Jn accordance with the undertaking 
given when the Act was passed, the claims of 
the industry to substantive protection were 
examined by a Tariff Board The Tariff Board 
found that the Indian cotton textile indastry 
had established a claim to substantive protection, 
but the Government of India, while accepting 
this conclusion, iiave found it necessary to 
tovu'W the measures of protection refommended 
by the Tariff Board in the light, of events subse- 
quent to th(' submission of its report — ^the 
(leiiunciation of the Jndo -Japanese Trade 
(^invention and the subsequent conclusion of a 
nt'w trade agreement with Japan together with 
the unotileial agreement bidween representatives 
ot the Indian and the United ICingdom textile* 
Industries. Tlio present Act gives statutiory 
(‘ffeet to these* agreeme*nts. 'J’he Act alsei 
ineorpeiratos the dee*islons of the Government 
of India on the* receiminendatlons of the Tariff 
Board appointcei to investigate the claims eif the 
se'riciiltiiral industry tei pre)fee*tle)n 

13. The Trade Disputes (Extending) Act. — 

The Trade J Imputes Act, 1929, expired 
em the 7th May, 1934. The present Act converts 
it into a permanent measure. 

14. The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act. — ^This Act 
preivides for the* iiupositiori and ceilleetion 
e>l an excise duty on sugeir produced in factories 
in British India S. 2 i.s eoneemed with deflm- 
tions “ Khandsari sugar ” is detlne*d as sugar 
in the manufacture of whie’li iicithe*r a vae*uum 
pail iieir a vacuum e*\ apeirateir is omploye*d anel 
“ palmyra sugar ” is sugar manutaetured fremi 
jagge*ry obtained by beuling the juie*c ot the 
palmyra palm. S 3 provides for the imposition 
e)f an e*\e*iso duty on sugar at the following rates, 
name*ly — (1) on Khandsari sugar at the rate 
e)f ti*ii annas per cwt , (2) ein all other sugar 
e*xcei>t palmyra sugar at the* rate of one ruiiee and 
five annas per cwt. , (3) on palmyra sugar at 
seie*h rate as may be fixed by the Governor 
Ge*neral in Ueuineal S 4 eleals with the recovery 
of duty with i)e*nalty tor iie)u-payme*nt of duty 
S 0 e'lnpoweis the Governor General m Couneil 
te) impose a customs duty on sugar brought intei 
British India from the territory of any Native 
Stiite in Inelia. equivalent to the excise duty 
impeisod by this Act on sugar produced in 
British India. Under s. 8 the* penalty for 
evasion of duty or failure* to supply information 
whie*h a person is required by any rule under 
this Act to supply or knowingly supplies false 


information, is Imprisonment which may extend 
tei SIX months, or fine which may extend to two 
thousand rupees S 9 empowers the* Courts to 
order forfeiture of sugar in respect of which an 
offence* under this Act has been committed 
S 1 1 omiMiwcrs the Governor General in t\nmcil 
to make rules te> cany into effect the purpeises 
and ob](*e*ts of this Act The Geivernor General 
in Couneil may de*Icgate «1I or any eif his powers 
under this seetion tei a Loe'al Government 

15. The Sugar-cane Act. — This Act enable*s 
Treivineial Ge)ve*rnTne*nts tei apply sehe*mos for 
e'nfeiremg a mmiiniim price feir e’ane to be paid 
by the factory tei the greiwe'r This is conse- 
quential upon the impositiem of an excise* duty 
on tae'teiry sugar As initiative in the matter 
of fixing piie’cs feir cane must be* le*ft to Provin- 
cial Gove'rnments so as tei suit local condit ons, 
s 1.3 e)f the Ae*t proMelcs that it e*onu*s intei forec 
ill any preivincc on sucli date* as the* Local 
Government may direet. Undei s 3 (1) the 
Local Go\e*rnmenl may by notification eleedarc 
any are'a sjx'e'itieel m the notifie*ation to be* a 
controlled are*{i feir the purposes eit this Act 
lTnde*r edaiiso (2) of the same section, the* Loe*al 
Government may bv notificatiem. siibje'ct tei the 
control of the* Geivcnmr General in Coime*il, fix a 
minimum priee* for the purchase* in any con- 
trollcel area ol sugar-cane* intcneled for use in 
any iacteiry Under s 4 neit loss than thirty 
elays bedore* the* issue ot any neitification under 
s 3, the J.ocal Geivernment must publish in the 
leieal ofheial Gaze*fte* a draft ol the* proposed 
neitifle atiein spee dying a date* em eu afte*r whieh 
the draft will be* take*n into cemsleleratlon, and 
inuHt cemsiel(‘r any objeetiou or siigge'stlon which 
may be* re*e*e'ive‘ei trom any person with respi*ct, 
t o the draft Under s h the* penalty for pure base 
ot sugar-e*ano in ce)ntrave*ntion eit a notificatiem 
unde*r s 3. is fine* iipte» two themsand rnpe'cs 
S 7 auUieirises the Leie-al Gove*rnme*nt tei make* 
rules for the* ])urpose* e)l (arrymg intei effe'ct the* 
objects ot this Ae*t 

16. The Matches (Excise Duty) Act. — The 

pre.scnt Ae*t impeises an excise* duty on 
matedics maTmtae'tiire*d in British India. Under 
[ s 2 “match ” im hides a fire-woik in the* form eit a 
match , anel. where a mate hstick ' emtains meire 
heads tlian one* e*apable* of being ignited by 
.striking, caeh such head is det*ine*el to be a match 
“ Splints” are ele*fine*el as umlijipe'd splints sueh 
as are* ordinarily used fen making matches and 
“ veneers ” me'ans ve‘nee*rs such as are ordinarily 
used for making matches Unde*r s 4 the 
rates of duty jiayable* aie levie'el at the folloMdng 
rates, iiame*ly — (w) em mate lies m boxes or 
beioklets exmLiining em an average not more 
than eighty— (1) h the* average number is feirtv 
eir le*HS, at the rate of einc rupee* per greiss e>t beixos 
or boeiklets, (2) it the* average number is more 
than torty, but not more than sixty, at the rate 
of emc* rujiee and eight annas per gross of boxes 
or boeiklets, and (3) if the average number is 
more* than sixty, at the* rate of twei rupees per 
gross ot boxes or botikle'ts. anel (6) em all other 
matches, at such rates as the Governor General 
in Council may proscribe 8. 8 empowers the 
Governor General m Ceinneil tei direct use of 
bandereils or stamps eit sue*h nature and affixed 
in such manner as may be* prescribed by rul(*s 
maele* uiuler this Act. 8 9 prohibits manufae*- 
tnre* ot mate*hes anei manutacturc and import eif 
splints and veneers without a lieense to manufac- 
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turo or import insued under this Art Under 
H 13 the penalty for contravening the provisions 
of s 9 it> impriHonment which may extend to 
six mouths or fine up to one thousand rupees 
S. 20 brings into accord the customs duty on 
matches with the excise duty imposed by 
this Act. 

17. The Negotiable Initruments (Amend- 
ment) Act. — The pr('sciit Act by aini'iidmg 
s 85 ot the Negotiable Instnuimnt*- Act, 1881, 
provid(‘s that (lu'ipies originally drawn to 
bi‘arei d(» not lose tlu'ii bi'arcr character not- 
withstanding any endorsement thereon whethei 
in tull or in blank and whether such endorsement 
purports to restrict or exclude fuither iK'gotia- 
tion oi not. 

18. The Indian ' Trusts (Amendment) Act.— 

(.'eitam rroviucial (loverniiKuits were desirous 
that t.h(‘ status ot trustee set unties should be 
extended to di'bimtures issued by hand Mortgage 
Banks and smiilar corporations, provnled that 
both th(‘ ]»rincipal and interi'st ot such st^cuiilies 
were fully and unconditmnally guaranteed by the 
Louil Uoi eminent concerned The {)r(\sent 
Act gives effi'ct to this by adding a proviso to 
clause («) of s 20 of the Indian Trusts Act, 1882 

19. The Indian Dock Labourers Act.— 

Tin* liiternatioiul Labour Contereine at \t'- 
tw('llth session held in 1929 adopted a Thalt 
Convention (onc(>rning the protection against 
amdents ot woikers emjiloyed in loading or 
unlo.iding ships. At its sixteenth session laid 
in 1932 th(‘ (’oiih'nmcc adopted a Reviscil Dialt 
Convt'Ution wiiuh is ot exactly the same siojic 
and (haraiter as the original dratt (onvention 
adojiti'd in 192t) and ditlers trom it only m (crtain 
matters ot technical di'tail Tin* present A(t 
ratifies the hevised Diatt (’onvention on In halt 
ot India 

8 2 detiiK's “the prot esses " as in< hiding all 
work wlinh is rerpiin'd toi or is incidental to the 
loading oi unloading ot (argo oi tiiel into or troni 
a ship and is done on board the ship or alongsule 
it lindei s .1 the Loial (h)V«‘rnment may 
appoint liispectois who are c'mpowered by s I 
to ent(‘r any premises or ship wheie the pioc esses 
ari' earned on and make '.nth i‘Xrimmatiou ot tin 
premises and ship and tlie inacliiiiery and geai 
used lor the pro( esses, and ol any picsmbed 
legisteis and notiies, and may take on the spot 
or otherwise cvideine ot any pi*rson toi i airy mg 
out the pm poses of this Act 8 5 empowers the 
(lovcrnoi (leiieral in (Council to make certain 
regulations, eq, regulations (1) piovidmg tor 
the satety ol working places on shoic and ol any 
rc'gnlar approaches over a dock, whait, quay oi 
similar premises which workers have to iisc‘ and 
toi the lighting and fencing ot such places and 
aiiproaelu's , (2) ])ioviding for the fencing ot 
maeliineiy, live c'lectrie conductors and stiMiii 
pipes; (3) leguiatmg the provision ot satety 
aiipliariccb on deriicks, cranes and winches. 

20. The Indian Carriage by Air Act, — An 

International Convention for the unitication 
of certain rules relating to international carnage 
by air was signed at Warsaw in Oct-ober, 1929, 
by certam GovernnK'nts. The, Convention 
(icflnes the liability of air lurricrs tor injury or 
damage caused to passengers or goods. The 


Convention was not signed on behalt ot India 
but its provisions were examined by the Ooxern- 
ment of India and were tound suitable to Indian 
conditions The present Act gives effect to tht* 
tkmveiitioii in Prifjsh India (s 2) Thi' (’oiivcn- 
tion applies only m respect ot international 
cariiagt‘ bv air, i c , carriage between two 
States signatory to the Convention, but as there 
IS no law on tlie subject in India, beyond ttu' 
general law ot contract and tlu‘ law relating to 
(ariiersoii land, the' 4ct eniiiowers the Governor 
General m Couiuil to make lules extending 
provisions ot the Convention also to internal 
cairiage bv air (s 4) 1’he rules contained m the 
First Siheduli' to tlie Act an* the provisions of 
the Conveiilioii relating to the rights and 
liabilities ot carriers, passengers, consignors, 
(onsignees and other persons Under rule 17 
the tarriei is habk* tor damage sustained in 
the (‘Vent of the dc'ath or wonndmg of a passenger 
Ol any other bodily injury siitfered by a passen- 
ger, it the aci idmit whiih (aiiscMl the damage so 
siistaiiK'd tookpliK' on board the aircraft or in 
the courst* ot any ot (hi‘ ojunatioiis ot ('inbarkhig 
Ol disembarking The (arum is liabl(‘ under 
rule 18 (1) tor damage sustained m the event 
ot till* dcstriK tioii OI loss of, or damage to, any 
n‘gistei(>d luggage' or anv goods, it the oceur- 
leme which lauseil the ilainage so sustained took 
t»Iac(> during the coinage by aii Tin* i‘aiii(‘r 
is liable lor damage oceasionetl by elided in th<* 
larriage bv an ol jiassi'iigers. luggage or goods. 
The carrici is not liable it lu' he and 

Ills agents have taken all ne((‘ssary measures 
to avoid the damage oi that it was impossible 
toi him or thi'in to take* sin h measiist's In tlu* 
lariiage oi goods and luggage the (ariiei is not 
liable it lu‘ proves that tin damage was oceasitm- 
ed bv negligent pilotage or ni'gligc'nce in 
tlu handling ot the am ratt or in navigation aii«l 
that. 111 all otlu'i* ri'speits, he and his agents 
have taken all nen'ssary measun's to avoid the 
ilaniage (i 20) Under r 21 it the can ler proves 
that th(' damage was (ausi'd by or lontnbuted 
to by the lu'ghgc'nce of tla* injured jierson th(‘ 
Comt may exoni'iate tlii' cairuT wdiolly or’ 
partly trom Ins liability Jn the carriage of 
passengeis the liafulity ot the carrier for each 
passenger is limited to the sum ot 1,25,000 
iiaiKs r.y special (ontr.ict, the »*arrier and the 
passenger ni.iy agree to a higher limit of liability 
Inthe cariiageot registeied luggage and of goods 
the liability ol the carriei is liniib'd to a sum ol 
250 tr.iiKs jM'i kilogram As regaids objects ol 
which the passe'iiger take's diaige himsi'lt the 
liability ot the carru’i is limited to 5, ()()() trancs 
pel passenger (r 22) The sum in tr.ims to lx* 
cou\erted into iiijiees at the late (d I'xcliange 
picvailmg on tlu' d<it<‘ on wliidi the amount ot 
damages to lx* jiaid by the larru'r is asK'rtained 
by the Court (s 2 (5)1 Under r 2i any 
provision tending to lelu've th i arii<*i ot liability 
or to tlx a lower limit than that wbieh is laid 
down 111 these rules is null aiiel \oid The inles 
contained in the Se'eond Sdiediilc' detc'nnine 
the persons by whom and toi whose benefit 
and the manner lu M'hidi tin* liability ot a carrier 
m respect ot tlu* death ot a jiassengcr may be 
cnfori ed 

21. The Sea Customs (Amendment) Act.— 

Under s. 42 ot the Sea Customs Ad, 1878, a 
drawback ol scvcii-cighths of the customs duty 
paid on goods on importation is repayable at the 
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time of re-export, of the Roods subject to certain j 
conditions This provision was originally' 
intended to »ij)ply to merchandise imported for 
sale in order that goods remaining unsold in thisj 
country might be sent for disposal in other 
markets witliout the handicap of a tax In 
pra(tiee, however, Uic concxissiou was aUowed 
oven 111 respect of goods which have passed into 
use aftei import in violation of the ordinary 
accepted principle that customs duty is a tax 
oil consumption In many cases — e q , cars 
and cinematograph fllma the goods spend much 
or most of their useful life in this country within 
the period allowed before re-cxiKirtation under 
claim tor drawback The Government of India 
telt that th(‘ grant of drawback on used goods 
was wrong in principle* and they decided that the 
payiiKuit of such drawback should be disexm- 
l.iiiued except in h]»ecial cases to be prescribed 


24* Th e Repealina ■nd Amandiiic Act*'— The 

present Act makes some necessary amend- 
ments of a formal nature in certain enactments 
specified in the First Schedule to the Act and 
repeals certain enactments to the extent men- 
tioned in the Second Schedule. 

25. The Factories Act— The Boyal Com- 
mission on Labour in India made a number of 
recommendations for the amendment of the 
Indian Factories Act, 1911. These were publi- 
shed with their Report in July 1931. After 
examining these in detail, the Government of 
India dratted a bill to replace the Indian Fac- 
tories Act, 1911, which embodied the great 
majority of the proposals and included some 
other alterations that experience had shown to 
be desirable The nresent Act is based on tho 
Labour Commissiorrs recommendations and the 


by rules made in this behalf. The present Act suggestions offered by associations of emplovers 
gives effect to this decision by amending the organizations. The 

oiiginal Act. The Governor General m Gouncil, are some of tho recommendations of 

under s. 2, may make rules, in respect of goods labour Commission which have received 
which have been taken into use between imiiorta- sanction b 16 is designed to 
lion and re-exportation, (a) modifying the P^lo^^^orkers apinst the effects of excessive 
amount of duty to bo paid as drawbak or (h) ^ H Inspector may sen;e or give the 

prohibiting the repayment of duty as drawback Manner of a factory an order in writing sj^effy- 
or (c) varying tho conditions for the grant of measures which should be attopted if it 

ilrawback by restricting the pi'riod alter importa- to him that the cooling properdes of the 

tion within which the goods must be rc-exported the factory are at times insufficient to 

^ * secure workers against injury to health or againt 
22. The Indian Aircraft AcL— Aerial serious discomfort S. 34 reduces the working 

navigation in British India, before the passing hours of adult workers to 54 hours m a week in 
of tho present Act, was governed by the Indian non-seasonal factories and to 60 hours in sea- 
Alrcraft Act, 1911. In 1919 an International »«nal factories In the proviso a special excep« 
tkmventlon was signed by the plenlpotentiaricR made in favour of factories where the 

of 27 countries, with the object of establishing processes must go on throughout the day, such 
K'gulations of universal application and of factories providing electric power and light, 
encouraging peaceful intercourse with nations waterworks, etc. S. 36 reduces the hours for 
by means of aerial communications. To this *<^^1** work in non-seasonal factories from 11 to 
(Convention India was a signatory The Conven- hours in a day. S. 54 imposes restrictions 

turn deals with all questions relating to inter- ^hc working hours of a child. A child 

national aerial navigation, and also provides he allowed to work m a factory for more 

for the institution of a permanent International ^han five hours in a day. The hours of work 
(Commission for Air Navigation, with very wide ^‘hild must be so arranged that they do 
jiowers as regards the formulation of rules, spread over more than seven and a halt 

the marking of aircraft, the grant of certificates, hours in any day 

rules of tlie air and so forth,. This Commission 26. The Bensal Criminal Law Aman^ant Sim- 

time to time to amend the annexes nlementarv (Extemiinal Act The Bensal Cri 

lulcs^to bc”obsl!rv*‘d t-ontain the dcteiled minal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 

tirv 1932^ empowers the Local Government, with the 

lmrdo?s previous sanction of the Governor General in 

cnlartres the nilp Council, to make an order committing to custody 

GciK'ral the Governor m a jail outside Bengal any jicrson against whom 

iTtm rdi in Louncil in order to meet modern an order under sb-s fl'i of s 2 of tho RnTiffiil 

effect*^*to'^fhe ^rimmal Law Amendment Act, 1930, might ^be 

ttTe(t to the provisions of the International made The Sunnlementarv Act extii^a in 

wrHm iTher provides for April 1935 The present Act removes the time 

J 91 1 , is rcpeal(‘d 27. The Aiaam Criminal Law Amandmant 

D-.,)MriErv; 

Act. With th(. imposition of a (*oiiSidera- purports to give jurisdiction to tlm Hnzh 

Judkiaturo at Fort William in Bengaf t J 
»f the us( of mechanical lighters is anticipated, entertain appeals from nersons convicted bv 

turiM IndS^ Th? the dtaposal of such appeals m that^ Court 

ImSs anSeL .oltv therefore and for tho conarmatton by that Court of sen- 

..?jP°„^l?“f?5“ 4’jfe.*ttherateof one rupee fences of death passed by Commissioners. 

S. 29 of the Act purports ^n^er alia to bar the 


and eight annas per lighter on every mechanl^ 


pondmgly euliauced. 


in custody under the Act of the powers exercisa- 
ble by the High Court under s. 491 of the Code 
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of Criminal Procedure, 1898. As a local Legisla- 
ture cannot affect the jurisdiction of a High 
Court established under the (Government of 
India Act, the present Act re-enacts these 
provisions. 

28. The Indian Rubber Gmtrol Act.— In 

view of the catastrophic fall in the price of 
rubber in recent years and the consequent 
difficulties with which rubber producers have 
been faced, representatives of the industry in 
the mam rubber-producing countries, namely, 
India, Ceylon, Malaya, British North Borneo, 
the Dutch East Indies, French Indo-China, 
Sarawak and Siam formulated an international 
scheme for the restriction of the export, prt)due- 
tion and stocks of rubber. The Governments 
of the territories concerned also entered into an 
agreeineiit to take effective steps to put the 
scheuH* into oiie ration. The mam featines of 
the seh(‘ino were (i) tliat th(‘ restriction 
scheme sliould remain in force m th«‘ first 
instance up to the 31st December 1938, and itrf 
continuation thereafter should be subject to a 
r(*vicw of the position by the Of)vernment«i 
concerned, (2) that, during the currency <d the 
scheme, the exports of rubber should be restricted 
to certain percentages of predetermined basic 
quotas ; (3) that the import of rubber should lie 
prohibited except under license , (4) that the 
stocks of rubber held by owners should be 
restricted , (5) that existhig areas under rubber 
should not be extended except for cxclusivelv 
experimental purposes, and in such cases only 
up to a maximum of one quarter of one jkt cent 
of the areas under rubber at the date of <*om- 
mencement of the restriction scheme and (6) tliat 
the replanting of areas under rubber should be 
restricted to a maximum of ton per cent of th(‘ 
area undei rubber at the date of commencement 
of th(^ scheme during each control year, and 
to 20 per cent during tlie whole currency of the 
scheme. The prescuit Act gives l(‘gislative 
sanction to this scheme 

29. The Indian Income-tax (Amendment) 
Act. — In accordance with s 27 ot tiie English 
Fmance Act, 1920, the United Kingdom grants 
a refund to a doubly taxed assessee (a) at a rate 
equal to one half of the United Kingdom rate 
of tax, or (&) at a rate equal to the Indian rate 
of tax, whichever is less. The relief given by 
British India is regulated by s. 49 of the Indian 
Income-tax Act, 1922, which provides that 
where the relief obtained in the United Kingdom 
IS at a rate loss than the Indian rate ot tax, 
the assessee obtains a refuml to cover the 
ditforenec subject to a minimum ot one half the 
Indian rate ot tax. Owing to recent increases 
in tile Indian rate of taxation coupled with the 
recent reduction in the British rate of Income- 
tax from five shillings to four shillings six pence 
in the pound, in certain coses the effective rate 
of Indian income-tax is greater than the effective 
rate of United Kingdom income-tax. In these 
cases s. 49 of the Indian Act has the effect of 
leaving the assessee after he has obtained refimds 
both in the United Kmgdom and in India, 
liable to an amount of tax which is less than if 
he had been taxed singly at the higher rate. 
The present Act therefore provides that when 
the income doubly taxed has obtained relief in 
the United Klndgom the balance of relief 
obtainable in British India does not exceed the 


difference between the rate at which relief was 
obtained and the rate at which the tax was 
paid in that one of the two countries in which 
the rate of taxation was lower 

30. The Petroleum Act.— The Indian 
Petroleum Act, 1899, was passed at a flim* 
when the use of petroleum, particularly of 
dangerous petroleum or petrol was limited and 
with the great developments m the use of 
petroleum that have taken place in the last 
thirty years it became unsuitable in several 
ways As t‘arly as 1903 the attention of the 
Go\ernm(*ut ot India was drawn to tlu' incoii- 
venieneo arising from the existence in different 
provinces of separate sets of rules to regulate tin' 
importation, possession and transport (»f 
TS'troleiim Tlie original Act did not peimit the 
issue by the Govc'rninent of India of a set of 
rules applicable ihroiighout British Indui and 
the only way in which it was possible to secure 
iiuitormity w'as by the issue by Local Goverii- 
iiKUits troiu time to time ot similar rules with 
the sanctaon ot thi* (Jcmlral Government. TlU' 
present A(t traiistcis the inlc-making powers 
to the Cenlial (roverninoiit 

The Aet applies to the whole ot British India 
[8 1 (2)1 S. 2 dellnes “ petioleiim ’’ as au\ 
liquid livdTo-carbou or mixture ot hydro-esuhou, 
and any inflammable inixturt' (liquid, viscous 
or solid) containmg any lupiid liy<iro cailuni 
“To transpoit " peti oleum means to move 
petroleum irom one jdace to another in Uiitlsh 
India, and meliid<‘s moving Irom oni’ place to 
another in Ihitish India by sea or across territory 
111 India which is not part ot Biitish India 
Ss. 3 and 4 provide tor control ovci the import, 
transport and sloragc of petrolonm by cmpowei- 
ing the Govcinoi Gcmcral in Coninil to make 
rules in this bchalt Undci s s no hccmsc is 
needed for (he- nnpoit, transpoit or slouigc' ol 
dangerous petrolmim not inlendc'd loi sale' it tbe 
total quantity does not exceed six gallons S 9 
contains exeinptions intendi'd ioi ow'iieis ol 
motor eonvi'yanees and stalionar\ (‘ngmes. 
Clause («) <‘xc‘mpts petroleum ke])t in a tank 
m a motoi ccmvc'vanc’c or an mti'rnal combustion 
engine from the* reqiiiremmit ot a license. 
Clause (&) allows the owner of a motoi convey- 
ance or ongnio to keep a stoc*k of spare petroleum 
not exceeding 20 gallons Hs 14 to 22 deal 
with the testing ot pcdrolenm Ss 23 to 28 
contain the mHvssaiy pemul provisions Under 
s 23 tile punishment loi contraxeiiing the 
provisions ot this Acd- is a line ot live hundred 
rupees for the first ofteiiee and a line* up to two 
thonsanU rnjKM's foi I'veiv snbsecpimit offence' 

31. The Iron and Steel Duties Act.— Th<‘ 
prcjteetioii offoii'd to the steel industry in 
India by the Steel Industry (Ihotection) Aet, 
1927, as subsequently amended, expired on the 
31st Getober 1934 in aceoruanc-e with the 
provisions ot that Ac*t an enquiry as to the 
extent, if any, to which it was iiecx'ssary to 
continue proleetion to the' inclustr> and as to 
the mannei in whic'h any protec.tioii found 
necessary should be conferred, was made by the 
Tariff Board The prosc'iit Aet givc's etfc'ct 
to the protective measures rccoinmeiicled by 
the Board The* leeommendations ot the Board 
involved a vc'ry considerable reduction in the 
level of import dntles in certain important eases 
with a resultant reduction In the rexenne derived 
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from dutioH oi cufltomH S 4 of thr Aot, thort*- 
fon*, impost's an duty ot lour ruix'cs 

TKT ton on all sit'd injiols pToduct'd in British 
India and s <5 proxldfs lor a coiintorvailinK 
fiistoins duly ctlin valent to the excise duty on 
steel iiiKols This countei\ailinK duty is 
additional to the ]m)teetive tluties recommended 
hy the Board and alternative tt» the ad valorem 
revenue duties tui articles in resT><‘ft of wiiich 
protection was not proposed The new' duties 
(nine into operation on November I , ltM4 

32. TThe Indian Tariff Act. The present 

Act consolidates the (Xistinj? provisions ot law 
into one measure thereby enabling the whole 
f)i parts of some fifty Acts to be ri'pcaled The 
sdiedule of import taritfs exhibits as lar as 
possilile the actual rate of duty payable on each 
artide under tlie tariff law for the time beiiiK , 
the only iluties not included beint? those imposed 
hy tile Salt (Additional Import Duty) A<t, 1031. 
The items siiliject to duty have been re-arraimed 
upon a scientific plan enalilin^; any particular 
item to be found without tlv use of an index 
and attordiiiK a suitable basis for tuture modifica- 
tion or supplementary legislation. 

33. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act. — 

Tins Ad, by amending; the Indian Armv A(t. 
i 01 1 , provides tortile ehaln^es in the constitution 
oi the Indian army rendeied necessary l»v the 
proizressive Jndianization of the Defence Forces 
ol India A new class of Indian Ofiuer lom- 
inissioned Ironi the Indian Military Academy is 
about to appear These officers, designated 
“ Indian C!oinniissioned Offuers,” W’lll possess 
with resjiect to tlie Indian Army all the powers 
and priMlcKCb of the British Officers whom they 
will gradually replace The original Act is so 
meiideil that eoinplcte pioMsion toi the whole 


Indian perscmnel ot the Indian Army, including 
this new class ot oflicers, is contained m tlie 
Indian Army Act. in the same way that provision 
tor the Indian \ir Force is contained in the 
Indian Air Force Act. l‘)32 In order to 
distinguish this new class ot officer trom tlie 
officers designated “Indian Ollicx'rs ’’ in the 
original Act under s .1 ot the piesent Act they 
are known as “ Viceiov’s Commission Othcc^rs” 

34. The Indian Navy (Ditcipline) Act.— 

S ()(> ol the (lovermnent ot India Act empowers 
the Indian hegislatiire to apply the Hiitisli 
Naval Discipline Act (29 A 30 Vic c 109) to the 
naval forces raised hy the (lovc'rnoi General in 
Council It tiirther empowers tlie Indian 
legislature in ap])lvnig the British Naval 
Discipline ^ct to tlie lorces and ships raised 
and provided by tlie Governor General in 
Council, to make such modifications and 
adaptations in the Act as it may think fit in 
order to ad.ipt tlie Act to the eireuinstanc es ot 
India Tlie present Act contains tlie changes 
111 the British Naval Discipline Act that apjiear 
neevssary to earrv out. this olijeet and lender 
its pic. visions suitable to Indian conditions 
The Act also provicies tor the cliseipline ot the 
meiiibers ot tlie Volunteer lleserve, liitlieito 
providecl toi liy the Indian Mai me (Amendment) 
Act, 1 9 hi. which is now rejiealecl 

35. The Amending Act. — This Act is the 

outcome of the previous enactment which 
pi oxides tor the atiphcation ot the British Naval 
DiMiphne Act to the Indian Army It is essen- 
tial that memliersot tlie Indian Arrnv should 
li.ive the same civil iiglits and halnhtius as the 
peisonnel of His Majesty's Military and An 
Forces The present Act theretorc, makes 
toimal amc nilnients to eeit.iiii existing law's to 
attain tins objec t 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of law in British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
(or Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these works as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeare i to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1011 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under tms power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes soma formal adaptations of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and some material 


modifications of them In their apiilicat’oiis, 
translations and musical compositions. In the 
case of works first published In British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. ** The 
majority of Indian melodies,** it was explained 
iQ Council, ‘‘have not been published, i.e., 
written In staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is impossible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. h of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or 
either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
or otherwise graphically produced or 
reproduced." 
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India IS a Foundcr-^lcinlKT of tho Loapnw' 
Nations and <‘njoys in it (‘qu.il imhts with othoi 
Memhcr-Stat(‘s, a position Mlinh sho inainlv < 
owes to the goodwill shown towards hei 
advancement and aspiiatioiis hv Great Britain 
and the Solt-Goveining Jloimiiions of the 
British Einpiic Tlie League oi N.itions was 
established under the teims of th(‘ Peace Tieaty 
which was signed in P.iris in 1910 alter the 
conclusion oi the Gieat War Gieat Ihitain and 
the Self-Go\( riling dominions mini? passed a 
resolution whuli set India upon tlie road that 
led to the high intei national platfoiin on which 
she stepiied , 

India was represented at the Imperial Wai 
Contcreme ot 1918, at the Impeiial Goideiemes 
held in London in 1921, 192:>. and 192(5, and 
at the IiniKTial Economic C'ontcicncc hc'ld 
in I.ondoii in 1930 The lepoit ot th(‘ Inter- 
Iinpeiial Ibl.ilions Committee of the Imjierial 
(,3nit t'renee, u hu h wa s a d opted b v t he C( nil ei en< ( 
ot 192(5, stated the position ol Gieat Tiiitain 
and the Dominions to be “autonomous (oru- 
inunilics, equal m status, m no wav siibindinate 
to one anolhei in .iiiv resixd, ol their (|o»iiesti< 
or external allaiis, though iiniteil by a (ommon 
allogiaiue to tli(‘ Cioun, and tieelv .issoeiated 
as luembds ot the Biitish ConinionM'ealth ol 
Nations India is not \et a S<'lt-Go\erning 
1)01111111011 tothc exti'iit indi(.il('d m this ioimiila 
Tlic tiisl st.ige in tlie diiedaim ot establisluiig 
llesjxnisible Government In India wispiesmbed 
hv tlie Government ot India Act, 1910. but 
the Gom iiior-General ot India does not vet 
(to qiiot(‘ again tiom the Intd-Jmpciial 
Kclations Committee) liold “ iii all essential 
rcspeits tlie same position in lelation to the 
adininistr.ition ot public .iffairs” in India 
as IS held liv llis Alajcsty tlie King Empcior 
in Great Britain And there aie ceitaiii other 
respects in Mhuh India's Coiistitution.il position 
in the Einpiie is not the sime as that 
ol tlie Sell-({oveiuJng Dominions Jndia, toi 
example, is not entitled to .u credit a Mmistir 
Plenipotentiai V to the Ib'.uls of Poreign States 
The jiosifjon enjoyed bv liidi.i in the Emjnre 
go^e^led the posit jon uliK li sly ent ei ed v hen, 
as one ot the Slates ot the Emjnie she joined 
in the Pans Peace N« gotiations in 1918-19 
India’s mi'inheiship oi the tyague of Nations 
places her in a unique jiositioij .iinong .ill non- 
sell -go\erniiig States, Doininions, or Colonic^ 
throughout the woild Slie is an oiiginal 
iiieinher of tlie League bv viitiie of pa r.i 1 
ot article 1 of the (Vneiuiit bvuhuhtlie League 
was established and vhuh states that any fully 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a ineniber of 
the League She is tin* only oiiginal member 
which IS not selt-go\erning, and in \ lit lie ot the 
restrietion under para 11 ot artnle 1, on the 
admission ot rnmnhers other than oiiginal 
members, she will, so long as the piesent 
constitution ot the Li'agiie endures, renuin the 
onlv inembci which is not .self-go\enimg Asa 
uiemher ot tlie League, Iiuli.i was loi the tiist 
time bioiight into diint and tormal contact 
with the outside uoild as a sejiarate entity 


She V as tnatedas if slie liad attained to the 
same Kind ot sepaiate nationhood' as that 
ei)jo\ed by the Dominions. 

India’s Attitude. 

On questions coming before the League, 
liKli.i has exactly the same rights as any other 
MeiniM'r-St.ite 'Phe Secretary of State for 
Indi.i 111 Ills Majesty’s Government is ultimately 
lespoiisible tor the appointment of Indian 
di'leg.ites and for their instruction, but in 
P'.ictice, he and the Government ot India act 
jointly 111 consult.it ion and agreement with 
one aiiothei P.irtly as a result of her member- 
ship ot the League .ind partly owing to resolu- 
tion No IX adopted by the Imperial War 
CIouliTenee in 1917, recommending inter aha 
recognition ot the light ot tin* Dominions and 
ol India to an adeqii.ite voice iii British foreign 
j)oh(V and foieign ndations, India has been 
given ih<* s.nne lepresentation as the Dominions 
.it all international (onferenies at which the 
Itritish Kiripui' is repiesent(‘d by a combined 
Em pile Deli'gation. On many occasions in fact 
shi' Jias talvi'ii the lead in lorining world opinion 
towards the aeliievement of the League’s aims. 
In paitieiilar in the iiitia national Labour organi- 
sation she lias been siieeessfnl in bringing 
Empire policy into line w ith her own on more 
than one ''Kiision in many of those confer- 
ences, partii ulailv those of the Ja'iigue, Indian 
deh'g.itions have taken an independent line of 
action, sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other jiarts of the British Common- 
wealth One mteiestmg ease oeeiirred in 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime Conterenee when Indian 
delegates in the lai e of ojiposition from the 
Empire managed to boeiire a mandate for special 
treatment for Jiidiaii sailors in Britisli shijiping 
although there was a com erted move from the 
Empiie delegation to get Indian lasears driven 
j oil British ships. 

India's New Status. 

It wnll lie oliserved th.it tlie sitiaation created 
bv India’s stepping from the Imperial Conference 
into the P.iiis l»(>.iee ConfiTciicc and League 
ot N.itioiis in the imiiinei m which she did 
was in leitain re.speits highly anomalous and 
one impose] tile to harmonize with her coiistitu- 
tion.il iiosition .is defliifd in the Government 
ot lndi .1 Alt. Neveitheli'ss, as the Secretary 
ot State in .i Meinor.indiim presented to the 
Indi.in St.it 111 ory (^iramissioii by the India 
Olhee 111 1929, showeil, “ it has been the 
dehber.ite ohji'ct ot the Secretary of State to 
make Iiuln’s new st.itus a reality for practical 
purposes within vv'dest possible limits." It 
W.IS not legally T>f»'^'’ible for the Secretary of 
State to Tilinqiii^'h liis constitutional power of 
(ontrol, nor, consistently with responsibility 
to Buliament, fould he delegate it: “But 
it has been liis (onstant endeavour to restrict 
its oxen ISC to a minimuin, to keep even its 
existonie as f.ir .is possible in the background, 
and to allow to the liuluin Government the 
. gie.vtesi po‘«sihle freedom of action under the 
, influence of their Legisl.tture aqd of pnbllo 
opinion " 
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There are available many illustrations of 
these principles being follow<*(l in practice 
India is given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, as has occurred 
in some instaru-es, it brings her into conflict 
with Nis Majesty’s Government, In 1925, for 
example, tit the eonfeienco on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the liritish delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H M ’s 
Government which resulted in India settling the 
question of Indian hemp to her own liking. In 
the event of such conllict within those limits, 
the Sccretiirv ol State acts, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India nithei thfin as a member of Ills Majesty’s 
Government He does not use his power to 
imiioso on the Indian Delegation an artifleial 
solidarity with British Deleg, ites, but, rather, 
wltli the eonsi'iit of his colleagues ot His Majesty's 
Goveinment, he stands aside and allows 
r<'prpseiitati\es of India the same fieedom as 
Dominion Didegati's would enjov in e.ontioverHy 
with t lie Delegates ot Great Britain India has 
part-leipated liiall tlie Assemblies of the League, 
In the annual session oi the Tntern.itional 
Imboiir Gonfeienee where because of her indi- 
vidual importance she plays a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Oontereiu'es on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non- 
League, International Conferences, including 
the Washington Conference on Naval Armaments 
in 1021, In Genoa Bconoinic Oonfoicnce in 1922, 
and the International Naval Conferoneo held in 
London In 1930. India is .ilso represented on 
several permanent lioague bodies, e g, the 
governing body of the Intei national labour 
olllce, tho Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Bcouomie Committee, tlie 
Health Corninitteo .ind tlie Committee ol 
Jntelloctiuil Co-opcration. It is intciestiiig to 
note that since 1021 8n Atul Cliatterjee has 
been acting as Deputy (tommissiouer ol the 
Governing Body ol the International Lai»oui 
Otllce and this position was pieliiuinaiy t<» his 
being elected Chairman in 1932 

The Personnel of the Indian DcleiJation has 

iiom the outset largely been Indian in lacc, 
thougli owing to the constitutional organiKation 
of tho Indian administration it has fieqiiently 
been necessary for lier to lie represented by 
Knglislimen. This has espeeiallv i»oen the 
ease wlu'n specialized expeits were required. 
The Indian character of the personnel has as 
rapidly as possible been increased and in 1929 
the Indian Delegation to the annual AssemiUy 
of the League was lor the first time led by an 
Indian (I’lie Hon’blo Sir Mohammed Habihnllah, 
Member for Ediuaition, Health and Tainds In 
the Executive Council of His Exeelleney tho 
Viceroy and Governor-General). In the follow- 
ing year the delegation was led by the Maharaja 
of Bikaner in 1931 by Sir B b Mitter , in 1932 
byll. II. the Aga Khan; and in 1933 by Sir B 
Mitt PI again A eonv ciition has been established 
for the leadership being held by an Indian. 
While the delegations to the International 
Labour Conference are becoming almost 
entirely Indian in personnel, the workers' 
delegations always have been Indian. This 
IS merely an expression of the general policy 
of the Secretary of State that an increasing 


number of Indians should be given the opportu- 
nity of being trained in tho international field. 
An example of the increasing part being played 
by Indians in League work occurred in 1930 
when, during the Assembly of that year and at 
the instance of Sir J ehangir Coyaji, a member 
of tho Indian delegation, an important resolution 
was passed in reference to the need for an 
inquiry into world depression. Tho Indian 
Delegation to ilio League Assembly In 1932 con- 
sisted of H n tho Aga Khan (Leader), Sir Pra- 
bhashankar Pattani (President of Bhavnagai 
State Council), Sir Den vs Biay (Member ol 
the Council of India), Mombois, and Sir 
Jehangir Covajeo (Head of tlie Department 
of History, Economies and Polities, Anilhra 
Uinveisity). In 193, {, the Indian Delegation 
consisted ot Sir B L Mitter (Leader), Sii Denys 
Bray, Sii Ahnus'i.amad Kliaii of Rainpni and 
Sir Hormusji Melitn ot Bombay. Tlie 1934 
Delegation mebuh'd H H the Aga Kh.in 
(liCader), Sii Denys Bra v, Sir V T’ KiisUiouna- 
ehaii (Diw.in of B.iroda) and Sir Honii Melit.i, 
!Vf 0 s (Siilistltnie Delegate). 

Tlie Sc<iretaTV of State m lus Memorandum 
to the Parliamentary Statiilory Commission 
wrote — “• Jntii.i’s membership ot the liOagiu* 
lus had the elleet ot stimnlating her n.itional 
selt-eonsciousnesH and has laid the foumlitions 
of an informed pulihc interest m intern itional 
affuiis India’s leproseiitatives have 

not conflned themselves mc'reiy to the role of 
spectators, hut hive jilavcd a piominont part 
m miny ol tlie meetings which th(‘y havi' 
attended She has Inllv justified her jiosition 
as a separate Membei ot the Loiigm* by bet 
co-operation m the economic and soci.il spheres 
whieli foiiu so laige .i p.irt of its ,iGtivities 
But m certain questions where special Indian 
interests .ire involved, tlie Indian Deleg ition 
(,au and does take an independent line, and 
may even find it self in ofiposition to other 
p.iits of the Empiie . But sometimes 

on non-politieal questnum fj^e British and 
Indian Delegations liave reiUimed in opposite 
camps On sndi questions, when special Iiullan 
interests a re at stake, India’s right of independent 
action extends to speaking and voting against 
the views ad v.i need on behalf ot His Majesty’s 
Government ” Lord Reading, in a note at 
the end of lus Viceioyaltv, st.ited his com lusion 
that the system ol (onsultation bdw'ieu the 
Secretary of Staf.(> and the Government of 
India had woiked satisfactorily and tint the 
Government of India, without any definition 
ot its pu/blenutieal lights, already in iiractice 
obtained all the advantages which it might 
claim. 

The year 1932 saw the opening of a League 
of Nations Bureau in Bombay in response 
to the demands of successive delegations 
to Geneva. Its purpose is to keep in 
touch with representative Indian opinion so 
that Geneva and India may be brouglit closer 
together. The Bureau is maintained by the 
League of Nations without any contribution by 
the Government of India . 

In tho Report of tin' Indian Delegation in 
1933, a recommendation was made for the 
appointment of a permanent Indian Delegate at 
Geneva. 
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Growth of the Labour Problem. -India 
IS urxi lias always b_»en a pre-eminently 
and predominantly agricultural country and 
over 70 per cent of her iieoplc are dependent on 
the soil for their livelihood. Except in a com- 
narativoly few cases there is no settled and 
l)crmanent labour force in most industrial 
centres in India The vast majority of indus- 
tries draw the labour they require from the 
village — labour which seldom breaks its contact 
with village life and periodically returns to renew ' 
its associations with it Tliis fact cannot be 
too strongly emphasised. If it is lost sight of 
It would be most difficult to understand how 
large bodies of comparatively low paid men 
and women can afford to participate in strikes 
involving complete stoppage of work and loss 
111 wages for periods of half a year. Such strikes 
would be impossible if Indian industrial labour 
did not have agriculture to fall back upon as a 
subsidiary occupation during iieriods of pro- 
longed iiKhistnal disputes The figures for the 
1931 Census show that the number of xicrsons 
gainfully oeenpled m the whole of India 
amounts to ir)4mjlhon8 oi 4;>.8 per cent, of the 
total population Of this number «8 per cent 
are men and 32 per cent women The propor- 
tion of the woikmg population, ? e , earners and 
working dependants, engaged in agriculture is 
over 102 millions or (U5 4 per cent 

The emergence of Indian industrial laboui 
as su(h may bo considered to be associated 
with the year 1880. Its gronl/h and develop- 
ment since that date may be divided, for pur- 
poses of broad generalisation, into four periods , 
(1) from 1880 to 1915 ; (2) from 1916 to 1921, 
(3) from 1922 to 1927; and (4) from 1928 to 
the present day. The first period marks the 
growth of factory development with a slow but 
steady decline in cottage industries. The total 
number of cotton mills in India rose from 58 
to 275 and the number of persons employed from 
40,000 to 260,000. The total number of jute 
mills rose from 22 to 65 and the number of persons 
employed from 27,000 to 216,000. There was 
a vast expansion in railways and many new 
industnes were established. Labour was immo- 
bile, earnings in agricultural pursuits were 
extremely low, commodities were compara- 
tively cheap, and industrialists were able to get 
all the labour they wanted by tapping the 
adjacent villages at any rates of wages they 
liked to offer so long as they were higher than 
those which could be earned by work in the 
fields. Both the men and the women employed 
were considered to bo a part of the plant of the 
factory, child labour was exploited, and little 
thought was given to the human element behind 
the machine. Hours of work were excessive NO 
amcmties were provided because the only thing 
that the worker was expected to do was to work, 
eat and sleep. The provision of housing was 
a necessary e\dl which had to be provided where 
factories were situated away from towns. The 
factories Act was modelled more on the lines 
of providing against loss of life due to accident 
rather than from the grinding work which a 


factory woiker was expected to do. The 
humanitarian employer was considered to be a 
liest who would ruin industry and aU that indus- 
trialists thought of was the greatest return 
which could be obtained from the capital invested. 

The second period emerged soon after the out 
break of the gie.it war. Large contingents of 
Indian troops were sent overseas, and had to be 
supphed with adequate clothing and the muni- 
tions of war Imports of manufactured articles 
into India were lesf in ted owing to the bulk of the 
available Jlritish tonnage in ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men and materials 
to the various seats ot war Heavy demands 
were made by the belligerent countries for raw 
products India si'ciired the opportunity for 
wlu(h she had been looking for generations. Her 
credit expanded, her industries tlirived and 
the returns on capital invested in every branch 
of trade and industry became phenomenal. 
Prices soared. Owing to the influx of large 
bodies of persons into the towns, housing 
became hopelessly inadequ,ite and rents rose to 
such an extent as to call tor legi«latlvo restric- 
tions. But nobody thought ot those who were 
mainly responsible for the creation of the added 
wealth of India. Labour was still considered 
to be that inarticulate part of the plant of the 
factory vhieh it had always been The end of 
the War brought visions of an Utopia. Big 
commercial and industrial enterprises were 
floated. Agriculturists were soi uring high 
prices for their produce. Laliour was in great 
demand not onlv m agriculture hut also in 
commerce and industry. The successes which 
labour met with during the war in doraiinds for 
increases in rates of wages impelled them to 
demand further increases with each increase 
in the cost of living. Wliere demands were not 
granted strikes were threatenc'd Tlie influenza 
epidemic of 1918 which swept away large masses 
of the population of the country created a big 
gap in ♦^lie available supply of labour, and almost 
all the strikes of the period for increases In wages 
were sueiessful owing partly to tlie necessity 
for speeding up pfoduetion and partly to the 
shortage in the available supply of labour. 

The gradual demobilisation of the Armies 
of the War and the closing up of the vaiious 
Munitions Woiks disbanded tens of thousands of 
men and women wlio lajiidlv sjient the savings 
secured dining the War. The pre-war indus- 
tries in the helligeiuiif eountrles could not be 
leoigaiused at once. 'J'he spectre ot unemploy- 
ment loomed laige Ciedii tell. With the 
fall 111 eiedit tlie demand lor manufactured 
articles declined and jiiiees began to show a 
marked dowiiwaid tendemy. The year 1922 
may be eonsidcicd as the beginning of this 
period of reaction and depression and the 
beginning of the third period in the history 
of Indian industrial labour. Labour all over 
the woild demanded an improvement in the 
conditions of life and work. The creation of 
an Intel national Organisation to deal with ali 
questions connected with labour from an 
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Inter oational point of view and Uiu commifcmenf 
of India, as one of tlie signatories to the Treaty 
of Versailles, to the ratillcation and acceptance, 
as far as possible, of the Conventions and 
llecoramendatioiis adopted by the International 
labour Conference have made it oblijiatory for 
her to fall into line with the oth<‘r industrial 
countries of the world in ameliorating 
labour conditions. The bcpinnirig of this 
period, therefoie, saw a radical revision of the 
existing Factory Law by an Amending Act 
passed early in 1922. 'J’he existing Indian 
Mines Act was replaced by another Act of 1922 
during which year a Woikmcn’s Compensation 
Act was also passed for the llrst time A 'JTade 
Union Act was passed in 1926 . 

The depression in trade and industry which 
set in in 1922 continued, intiTspersed with a 
few short spells of transitory revivals, almost 
right down to the middle of the \eai 1921 
since when there are apparent the bemnnings 
ot a difinite letiiru to piosi)erity Vaiious 
attempts were made by all classes ot 
industrialists to reduce tin wages of lalioui 
ill order to reduce costs of production. Con- 
certed action taken by the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association to reduce the wages of 
operatives in the Ahmedabad cotton mills by 
20 per cent, with effect fiom the 1st Apiil 1922 
was successful to the extent of an eventual 
cut of 15 625 per cent, being agieed to after a 
general strike lasting more than two months 
A similar attempt made by the IJombay Mill- 
owners’ Association in 1925 to reduce wages 
by Hi per cent, was, however, fiustiated by 
a stiike lasting for nearly thiee months whuh 
was eventually s<‘tfledin favour oi tin worki'rs 
by a maintenance ot the existing lates on the 
removal ot the ILv ise JMifv ol 2t per ((*nt on 
cotton inanufactuics in India bv a Special 
Oidlnance issiK'd bv tin* (lovci noi-(icneial in 
Council* Similar attempts made m individual 
concerns in the Dist.ints snccccMlcd mainly loi 
want ot eftective < oniinnation among the 
workers No othei organised attempts weie 
made to eltect reduction's in wages Thcie wcie 
several reasons toi this Tin* most imjioitaiit 
of thc.se was that atter the period ol the decline 
in prices had sot in aftci 1920. real wages, in 
comparison with tin* standaid ot lit<‘ ot the year 
1914, began to improve and hibuui was deter- 
mined not to let go the advantage gamed m the 
stiugglcs immediately following tlu' end ot the 
Wai This period was one in which a consi- 
derable nuinbei of Acts in connection with 
labour were placed on the Statute Book In 
addition to these, the (Jovcinmcnt ot India 
had nsk«'d rroviricial (bnciniiu'nts to loiisidcr 
])roposals toi legislating with icgaid to pn)mpft*r 
liavnicnt ol wages. The cnquiiics held in 
1926-27 into the question ot l)edii< turns tnmi 
Wages 01 Bavments in lesiK’ct ol lines mdu att d 
legislation on the lines ot tlie Ti lu k Aits It was 
hceommg obvioiih to tlie Industrial lOmplovei 
that (rovernnuMit wtoe most anxiou.s to do .ill 
they could to improve lahoui conditions m 
India 'I'lu' einiiloveis, as a whole, theietoie, 
did not desiie to piccijiitate matters bv insisting 
on reduction in wages It was impel ative 
however, that something slioiild lx? done, and 
done quickly to reduce I’osts ot ]Uoduttum 
The only way to do tliis witliout reducing wages 
was, m the view ot the employers, to ask the 


woikii to do moie woik during the existing 
houisoicmplov merit so as to enable the cmidoyer 
to dispeiist* with a nnmbei ot woikeis and thus 
to reduce his Wagi's Bill 

The fourth peiiod beginning with the year 
1928, theiefons saw the advent ot Rationalisa- 
tion or more cllu lent methods of working. Em- 
ployers, parlicu'arly those in Cotton Mills 111 
Itombay city, pioposed to ask workers to mind 
inoic mar hiTics in leturn for a compensatory 
im lease 111 wages Some advanced firms con- 
1 lolling cotton mill a genr ics actually introduced 
various elfuieniy iiieasuies in their mills The 
intioduction ol these measures necessitated 
leductions in the numbers employed. The begin- 
ning of this period eoimided with the entry of 
the Communists into the Trade Union move- 
ment in India 

When the so-called Jiabour Group of the 
Indian National flongre.ss failed to obtain accept- 
ance of their ideas by the Congress, they 
tormod in Januaiy 1927 a Workers and Peasants 
Party, one of whose objetts was “to promote 
the oigaiiisation of turtle unions and to wrest 
them Ijom their alien contiol ” Communist 
eimssaiies wcu* sent out to India bv the Third 
Jiiteniatiomil to liiitherwai against Imperialism, 
to s» . itii‘ destiiution ot ea])ital and to sow the 
■-eed ot I evolution The Woikers and Tcasants 
raifv starled a ])a])er called the “ Kianti ” 
(Kevoliition) in May 1927 which, however, had 
to cease piibluation at the end otthe year owing 
to finaiKi.*] dillieulties The memhers of the 
Tarty took an artive pait in the stiike ot the 
opcialives III tlu cotton mills in tiro Sassoon 
gioup early in 1 928, but thcir attempts to bring 
about a gcucial stnke in the cotton mills 111 
I Bombay failed owing to the opposition of the 
, Bomniy I’extile babour Union which had 
. been foimed by Mr N. M Joshi in January, 

I 1926 When another gic'at group of mills in 
I Itombay under the agency of Messrs. Currim- 
bhov Ebrahim and Sons sought to introduce 
ellicient inetliods ot woik, the Communists saw 
then opportunity. All the operatives of the 
(’tiriimblioy group weic brought out on the 
ICth Apiil 1928, and the (Joinmunists with 
the heljr of the turbulent elements m the nidus- 
tiy bi ought about a eoinjilete stoppage of work 
by picketing, lutimidation and stone throwing 
in all othci mills m Bombay (except two mills 
at Colaba) by the 26th April Owing to internal 
dissensions m aiiothei IJniBii of cxitton mill 
woikeis called the Giini Kamgai Mahamandal, 
they seemed the supiioit of Mi A A. Alwe, its 
Tiesideiit, and toimed a new Union called the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union on the cxceutivo 
of wliicli sevc'ial piominent Communists were 
apjiomted 'I'he (Jommuuists revived the publi- 
catioii ot then jupei the “Ivianti” and they 
were successful, by holding almost daily meet- 
imis at whnh revolutionaiy speeches weic 
deliveied and by the puhlKation ot hand-bills, 
in eaptuimg the imagination of the workers 
and keeping the .stiike going tor a period of 
iicaih SIX months 'rhev also took an active 
part in the prolonged stnkos of the same yeai 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pm and in the workshops of the Beiigal-Nagpni 
JUilway at Kharagpui 'J’h(‘y actively asso- 
ciated themselves with the stiike on the South 
Indian Hallway and they secured an entry 
into several Unions connected with Municipa- 
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Ilties, Port Trusts and other Public Utility 
Services. After the calling off of the General 
Strike in the Bombay Mills on the 6th October, 
1928, they endeavoured to paralyse the cotton 
mill industry in Bombay by caUing several 
lightning strikes in individual mills on the 
flimsiest of pretexts, even though the terms of 
the settlement of that strike required that all 
disputes between the employers and employed 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement 
should be referred to the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee which had been appointed by the 
Government of Bombay to express opinions 
on the matters in contention. 

Bombay has seen few riots and disturbances 
of the type which broke out in the City on the 
3rd February 1929 and which resulted in the 
death of 149 persons and the destruction of 
property. The Riots Eimuiry Committeo ap> 
pointed by the Government of Bombay found 
that the origin of the riots was the series of 
inflammatory speeches delivered by certain 
leaders of the Girni Kamgar Union during the 
General Mill Strike of 1928 and again during the 
Bombay Oil Strike which lasted from the 
7th December 1928 till after the date of 
the riots. 

In 1920 the Girni Kamgar Union 
succeeded in calling another General Strike 
in the Bombay Mills on questions connected 
with dismissals which they interpreted as 
a direct attack by the Millowners to under- 
mine the Union. The strike, although not so 
complete in character as the strike of 1928, 
nevertheless lasted from 26th April to 18th 
September, 1929, and was called off only when 
the Court of Enquiry appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the Trade Disputes 
Act had reported in unequivocal terms that the 
whole blame for this strike lay with the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union. But the Communist 
group was able to capture the Indian Trade 
Union CongroM at the 11th Session held in 
Nagpur and to force the moderate elements, 
consisting of Messrs. Diwan Chaman Lall, N. 
M. Joshl, B. Shiva Bao, V. V, Giri, B. B. 
Bakhale, etc., to secede from the Congress on 
that body passing resolutions boycotting the 
Boyal Commission on Labour in India and the 
International Ijabour Conference, by appointing 
the Workmen’s Welfare League, a Communist 
organisation in England, as their Agents for 
Great Britain, for the declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the establishment of a Socialist 
Bepublican Government of the Working Classes 
in India. 

It is of importance to lay stress on the pro- 
blems connected with the Communist menace in 
India. The object of the Communists is not 
so much the welfare of labour as the spread of 
revolution. Their ultimate aim is the destruc* 
tion of capital and the replacement of the 
established Government by a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The manner in which they 
can achieve this is by penetrating trade unions, 
by calling strikes in industries, by unduly 
prolonging them, by putting up strings of pre< 
posteious and absurd demands, by refusing 
conciliation or arbitration ; and by sending 
masses of workers seething with discontent 
into the districts to preach their gospels of class 
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hatred and class war to the ignorant masses in 
the villages of India. Fortunately for Industry 
thirty of the more prominent and avowed 
Cummunists all over India were arrested in 
March 1929 under Section 121-A of the 
Indian Penal Code for organised conspiracy, 
under the direction of the Communist Inter- 
national and other Associated bodies, to deprive 
the King of the Sovereignty of British India. 
The trial of these 30 persons ip what is now 
historically known as the famous Meerut Cons- 
piracy case lasted from 1929 to 1932 when some 
ot the prisoners were released on ball pending 
final judgment. Judgment in the case was 
delivered at Meerut by Mr. Yorke, the Sessions 
Judge, on the 16th January 1933. One of 
the thirty accused died in prison, three were 
acquitted and the remaining 26 were sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment varying from transpor- 
tation for life to three years. All the convicted 
persons appealed and substantial reductions 
were made by the Allahabad High Court in the 
sentences passed by the Sessions Judge of Meerut 
reduced to three > cars’ impnsonment. The con- 
victions of three persons were maintained to the 
extent that their sentences were reduced to the 
terms of imprisonment already undergone by 
tliem and they were ordered to be released from 
jail. The convictions of nine pel sons were sot 
aside and they were ordered to be released 
forthwith. Some of the i)risoners who 
were released have made frantic efforts to 
regain their hold on Labour Unions 1'lie good 
sense of the workers has jircvailcd in most cases, 
but the Communists have again succeeded in 
getting into some ot tin* more imixirtant 
Unions — notably the Bailway Unions, and they 
arc again endeavouring to capture tlic worker^ 
in the T(‘Xtile Industry in Bombay. In the 
absence of strong leadership there are, however, 
several factions in their camps and different 
groups arc weiking in the same industry. 


The depression In trade whirh set in 
about ten years ago reached if s zenith dining 
the year 1933 The industry most affected 
was the Textile. Several cotton mills in 
Bombay were closed down— some f»f them 
permanently and their machinery was 
scrapped. The failure of Messrs Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim & Sons who controlled ten Mills, aggra- 
vated the position and tons ot thousands 
of woikers were thrown out of employment 
as a consequence of the closure of the Mills under 
this agency. In many other cases, the alter- 
native to closure was reduction in the wages in 
the operatives and over fifty cotton mills of 
Bombay City reduced their dear food allowances 
of 80 per cent, for male piece workers and 70 
er cent, for men time workers and all women 
y an average of about 25 per cent One or two 
mills attempted working more machines to 
an individual with shorter hours of work , and, 
where workers refused, gave them the alternative 
of pre-war rates of wages for pre-war standards 
of work or more machmes with higher pay. 
Strikes of comparatively short duration occurred 
in a few individual mills as a protest against 
these cuts in wages, but the absence of trade 
union organisation in the industry coupled 
with a fear of unemployment sent the workers 
back to work within a few days of their going 
out on strike. 
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T1j(> ot tlic* year liowevrr, 

wan (larkoiu'd by t liroateniia: doiuls jncsa^iiiK 
stiff lights hotwion Capital and J^aboiu m 
lounexion with actual and tlii(‘al(*iicd 
cuts A l.abuui Coniniitt('(' w.is tormcd on an 
all-India basis l(» (all a irc la lal strike in all 
Cotton Mills in India This Committee, bowc\cr, 
did not iiKM't with imichsncci ss except in lioinbay 
and in Sliolapui In Sholapui all textile Mills 
w^erc (los('d on auonnt ot ttiis strik< h»i over 
MirfT months In lioinbay ('ity inoii* than 
halt tin Mills v\'(>r< afhited tor ovei two months 
Th(' (iovcinment ol lioinbay, as a K'siilt ol tlu' 
(on i(h ralile amount ot agitation (‘anksi on liy 
laboui leaders foi a lull eiupnrv by an impartial 
tribunal (hdihni that th(‘ Cominissmin r ol 
i/ahoiM should hold a l)e]iaitm(‘ntal Knipiiiy 
into tin vidiole (juestion ol waK( cuts m textih* 
Mills in tin lioinbay I'lesidimey , and the insti- 
tution ot this (‘n(|uii> was annouminl in the 
lioinbay Ja-fiislat ive Couin il by the Jlon’ble 
bii Ghulain iluscin Jiidayatallah, J^eadcrol tin 


House, on the 2(itli February 1934. The Keport 
of the DepartiiiPiital entiuiry was published 
on the 21st .lime of the same year and the strike 
ill the Jioinlmy Mills was railed off prartically 
simultaneouslv . This Heport will be dealt with 
In some detail in se\eral subsequent sections of 
this note. 

The outstandiin? e\enls of the year 1934 in 
the firdd ol J^afnnir W'ere (1) the passing? by the 
(iovernnient of In'lia ot the New Factories Art ; 
(2) the first Asiatic Jaiboui Conference held at 
Colombo, Ceylon on May JOth, l{)‘i4, attended 
by J^aboiii repii s( utati\(‘s fiom India, .lapan 
.ind Crylon, (.i) the jnibln ation of the Eeport 
of the lirnnbay Dejiarlnn'iital enqiiiiy into waj^r' 
cuts, and (4) tin jwissinK by the Govrunment 
ot Jiombay of the Trade Disfnites Coniilation 
Art ]>io\j(inm foi the ajipointinent (d a Labour 
Olhrei to lookaftd the intt jests ol textile Mill 
w’orkeis and for rom illation iii disputes by the 
Commissioners of Lahoui. 


ROYAL COMMISSION 

The Erltish Government, in consultation with 
the Government of India, appointed on 24th 
May, 1029, a Jloyal Commission “ to enquire 
into and report on existing conditions of laliour 
in industrial undertakings and filantat-ions in 
Jiritish India, on health, cflicieney and standard 
ol living ol workers and on relations between 
employers and employed ; and to make recom- 
mendations.” The Itoyal Commission consisted 
of the late Itiglit Honourable Mr. J. H. Whitley 
as Chan man with the Jit IJon. Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri, r.C., Sir Alexander Murray, Kt , C « K , 
Sir Jluahiin llahimloolah, Kt., kosi, C.I.E , 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart , Dewan Chaman Lai, 
M li.A ,Mih 8 Beryl M. Le Bower J’ower, Ifeputy 
CJiiel JiiMfieetor, Trade Jloaids, England, and 
Messis N. M. Jofehi, 5i L.A., A. G. Clow, 0 l E , 

1 0 s , G J). liirla, M L A , Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed, 
M b A , and John (Mill, Assistant Gemual Se(i(‘- 
tary, Tiaiispoit and Jlailway Woikeis Union, 
England, as membeis, and with Messis S ball, 
ICS, and A Dibdin lioni the India Office, 
Jamdon, as Joint Se'Tctarics. Mr J. II Giceii, 
M B E , was Assistant Secictary. Lt.-Col A. J. 
11, llussell, 0 B E., I.M.S., was subsequently 
appointed as a Meditjul Assessor and Mr. S II. 
Deshpande, B Jatt (Oxon ), Assist nut Corninis- 
sioiiei of Lal)OUi, Go\ ('rnini’iit of Bomlia.v, 
W'as appointed as a ytatistician to the Com- 
imssioii. The Commission arrived in India ■ 
on the 11th October 1929 and alter visiting 
several places in India and examining several 
representatives of the Central and rrovmeial 
Governments, the Hallways and Associations 
of Emidoyers and limployed left for England 
on the 22nd March 1930. The Commission 
returned on the 11th October 1930 and after 
touring Ceylon and Burma w'ont to Delhi in 
November. 

The Report of the Commission was publlslied 
in June 1931 and is a document of flJst rate im- 
portance wdiich will be the text-hook of social 
legislation and labour vvclfuic in India for maii> 
years to come. Moreover, the value of its le- 
cummcndatioiiB is enhanced by the fact that 
they are practically unanimous and represent 
the considered opinion of employers, workers 
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legislators and olRcla Is, all of whom were re- 
pK^seiited on the (kimraission Every aspect of 
the labour probh’m in India has been considered 
and di8( ussccl and the recommendations numiier 
many hundreds and cover a very wide held. 

A suminaiy containing the principal reeom- 
ineiidatious ot tlie Iloyal Commission, classified 
aecoidiiig to tlie .subj('‘ets with which tlu'y (I('al, 
was given atfiages 474 to 4S4 of the 1932 edition 
of this fuibluatioii 'I'iu' Goveinmeni ol India, 
111 the Depaitmeiit ot Industnes and Labour, 
(lasulied these ie(.ommen(latious under six 
(lilfeieiit grou])s aciouling as they involved or 
K'qiiireil (1) Central h^gislation , (2) Adiuinis- 
fiafive action by fJie Goveinmeiit ot India, 
Bioviiinal h'gislatiou , (4) Admimstiativo 

aiiioii by laxal Gov emnuMits ami Admiiiistia- 
tioiis , (.■)) Aitioii by public bodies, e y , Mumei- 
palities, Ciiiveisities, (de , and (15) Adion by 
emplov e(‘s and thiai organis.itioiis or byWcikeis, 
Uiiioiis , and the iceommeiidalions so gioiiped 
weie foiwaided bv tin Government of India 
to all Local Goveinments and Administrations 
undci cover ol a (luulai letter, dated the JOth 
.Septembei 19.fl,with a reipiost that Prov ineial 
Govcrnnientj> should give eaieful consideiation 
and examination to those ie( ommimdations m 
eoniiexion with wlneli they woie roquin'd to 
, initiate pi omik lal legislation or to take adminis- 
trative action and to bung siuli recommenda- 
tions as fell withm the last two gioups to 
the attention ot pnidu bodies and organisa- 
tions ot till* emidojeis and the employed 
com erned Th(‘ Govim nnient of India published 
about the end ot the >eai 1932, a first Report 
showing the action taken by tlie Provincial 
Governim'uti- up to the l.^ith .Tuly l‘>32, and 
by the Cenlial Goveimnent U]( to flu* 30th 
Septi'iiibei 1932 on tlie 1 ecommemlatioiis made 
by tb(‘ ('ommissum A seiond Ktqiort showing 
the action t,iken by Provimial Gov'^erimienis up 
to the end ol July 1933 and by the Cential 
Governiueiit up t(^ the i‘nd of Octobei 1933 was 
published in February 1934 Owning mainly to 
fliiaiiual stringeiuy, Provindal Governments 
have so far attempted little local legislation imple- 
menting the Cou^missiou's recommendations 
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but the Government of India have not only , also been included in the various ehaptors into 
passed nine Arts — (1) Act 11 of l‘)32 repealing i which this note is divided. Tlie chaufies effected 
the Kmployers .iiul Disputes Act, J8(»0 , (2) the m connexion with the Woikiiien’s Compensation 
Tea Districts Emigrant Tvabouj Act, 1U:J2, which Act, The Indian factories Act, 1911, as 

replaces the Assam Labour and Pnngiation amended by the Amending Acts of ] 922, 1923 
Act, 1001, as amended by tl 0 Amending Acts 1 92« and 1 9 il and the changes proposed in con- 
of 190S, 19K) and 1927, and whirh came into nexlonvvith othei existing lal'oui leglsl.it Ion and 
force on tlie 1st Apiil 1933, (3) the Tiado , Jlecruitmentior Assam will lie dealt wifli under 
Disputes Amendment Act, 1932 , (1) the (’hildien tlie \.irious headings into which this chapter is 
j(Pled 2 ing of Laianii) Aci, 1933, {h) the Land divideii Summaries of the luoposals for new or 
Acquisition fAmendini'iit) Act, 1933, (<•) oilier legislation alieadj enacted are given 

the Workmen’s Comiiensatlon (Amendment) below - 
A(t. J 933 , (7) 'rh(“ Fa< toi ii's A< t, ! 934, ( onsoli- 

datins aii.l aim.ii.iinK tl.,- law i.iIhmii New and Proposed Labour Legislation. 

m fai tones, (S) tin* Trade Disputes Amendment ® 

Act, 19*34, and (9) the Indian Dock -Labourers Proposal to make Besetting an Industrial 
Act, 1914, giving ('ftcet m Hiitisb India to the Establishment for the purpose of collecting 
(’oinention ado])ted at Geneva in 1912 con- debts a criminal and cognisable offence — 
ci'imiig till' proliM'tion against aciidents oi One of the several recommendations of the 
workcis emploved 111 loading or unloading ol lfov^‘ll (^imimssion is tluit the besetting 
Ships, hut tlicy liav(‘ also drawn up two other' of an industrial establishment for tlie ])urpose 
Bills fox (1 ) see in mg promptei payments otwagi s of colleetiiig debts should be ni.ido a eriniinal 
and ioj lontndlmg dednetions iroin wages in and fogmsablc offenee In tins connexion 
respeit of lines, and (2) ameiulmg tlie Imlian the Goxcinment of ludi.i invited tli(‘ views 
Mines A(t, 192 i, I 01 eertam pui]M>ses, espeuallv <‘t all Ijoe.il Goveinmeiits ami Administrations 
toi leiiiKing lli(' sf.itutoiy limits oi hoiiis of in tiie Defuitmeiit of Tiidiistiies ami Jjalioui 
woik in Mines Th(‘ G om riuneiil ol India li-ive Girt iil.ir Ix'ttor, dated the 27th August, 1932 
also suluiiitted pioposaL to laiful Goverineiifs The Government of India pointed out tliat the 
and Administr.itioiis toMiut lal mg new 1< gisl.it ion propos.al amis at. lueventing two piaetiecs 
ill eoiiiK xion wilh 11i(* tidlowmg m.iti is - associated with the reeoviiv <>f ilehts tiom 

industrial w'oikcis One ot tliesc is the system 

(1) Emjiloyees’ liability (Be “Common vvlieicliy nioiiey-lendciH aic permiOed by some 

EjnplovineTit”and ‘ As-imiod Hisk”) , | employers to eiitei the l.ietoiy and to collect 

(2) lilxtciision of Workmen’s Compensation j 
to Agiidiltuic and torettry , 

(3) Making illegal the Besotting of an 
Industrial Establish merit for the recovery of 
debts ; 

(t) Fixation of Hours of Work foi DoiK 
Labouiers. 

(”») Allotment of .Seamen.s’ W^ages ; 

(9) Exemption of Salaiics and Wages from 
Attai hill cut. 

(7) Shortoiinig wage ]iei lods , and |Goveinment ot India reiogmsi' tliat the Gom- 

(8) Ariest and Imprisonment toi Deld l mission’s pl(>po^ai dms imi go far emmgh 

j as it 1 elates only to .utioii in 01 ne.iraii industrial 
The Iloyal GommesioTi made several reiom- ! (‘stabhshmeiit , luit it ajifie.irs to thi'iii to otter 
mendatioiis tor the control ot tliose f.ictories [ the possibility ot stamping out the piattiee of 
which do not ii.se yiow or and whnhaieat present leiovcrmg ])riv.ite debts at tlie p.iy de.sk and of 
not regulated The (Joveinmeiit of India are ehei king at least 11ie])ovvei of the moin'V-h'ndi'r 
at present engaged in tormiilating pioposals to ni.ike Ills demamis a thst charge on iiidiistiial 
tor a new and a separ.ite A(t tor tlie legiil.ition wages As sin h the (io\ eniiiu'iit of India were 
ot such lactones Otlier mattejs aie lo he disposed provisionally to supi>oit the luoposal 
shortly taken uji Foi a more ilol ailed know- Ib'plies from the boe.il Governments were 
ledge of tlie action t.ikeii .idmniistiativoly hv .csked to he siihmittcd by the 1st .(annary 1 933. 
the rrovinei.al (toveriiiin'iits, Public Bodies and \tt«‘r a (an till ( oiisulei.ition ot tht‘ vk'wn ot the 
Emidovors’ and >Voikers’ Oiganisations, tlie lo(a] Govmnmeiils and th*‘ mteiested piibln. 
reader IS icferred to the two lepoits lefeiied to the GoveinmeMt ot India liaxe come to the 
above published by the Govi'rrimeiit ol India as (omhision that (('iitxal lemslation on the snbjeit 
itisobviously impossible to give a !(•( ital of .Midi is not (.illed lor TIk' Governnx'iit of India, 
matters in a eompaet liook ol ndeienee such as howi'Vei siiggi'sted to th(‘ tioveriinieiit of Bengal, 
the htdian Year Book But, .is it might lie ot where 4)oth ollid.il and iioii-ottieial opinion is 
considerable interest to the useis ot the Vea» stiougW lu t.ivovn of tlx* pioposed measni(‘, to 
Book to have a summary ot the legLslative imdeitaki jiroviixial h'gislatxm 011 tlx* lines 
proposals already imt thioiigb or at present nHoninx'iided by tlie Gommission k strxted to a 
under coiisideiatxm readilv availatde, w'e proi)O.SP typx.il 11 xl 11 st 11 . 1 l ar(*a m tlx* first instance, 
to substitute 111 place ol the summary releried The Government ot Bengal, accordingly, intro- 
to above, summaihvs of tlic inoic important dined a Bill in the Iti'iigal Legisl.il ive Gouneil 
changes already ellected or projjosed to be made m Dcei'inlier 1934 with a f(*w to giving to this 
in the near tutiiie Oth(*i important loconi- recomnx'ndation The ITirx lyial Section of tlx* 
meudations made by the Koval Commission have Bill provxhs tli.it “whoever loitirs at ox nea^ 


their dues hetoic llio workman iee(*ives his pay 
The utlx'i pr.ietiee is loi the moiK'V-leTider to 
wait oiitsiile the t.utoiy g.ite aixl (o seemo 
paym(*iit hetoro the vvoikm.iii e.in part with 
any poillori of his wages Tin* ol)|('(tiou to 
both thesi* inaithes Is that tluwtenil to m.akr 
the payment oi iiiteiost and the tep.iyineiit ot 
d(*bts the ttist (duirgt* on w.igi's \Vhen the 
(hies aie eolU(i(‘d within tin* t.ietoiy the wmrk- 
'm.iii lias, as a iiile, no m(*ans ot lesihlmg the 
! deduction, and when the din's aie (ollected at 
I the gate an element ol intimxlation not iiilre- 
unently^ enters into the tr.ins.ietion The 
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any Mine ; dock, wharf or Jetty ; railway 
station or yard ; or promises whereon any 
manufacturing process Is carried on, in such 
manner or in such circumstances as to afford 
Just grounds for suspicion tliat he is so loitoring 
with a view to recover any debt from any 
workman employed in such Mine, etc., shall be 
punished with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months or udth fine or both Proposals to 
uiidt‘rtako similar legislation in other Provinces 
are under the consideration of some other local 
(iovernments 

The Prohibition of the Pledgiaf of the 
Labour of Children —The Boyal Commission 
found evidence in such widely separated areas 
as Amritsar, Ahmcdabad and Madras of the 
practice of pledging child labour, that is, the 
taking of advances by parents or guardians on 
agreements, written or oral, pledging the 
labour of their children. In some cases the 
children so pledged were subjected to particu- 
larly unsatisfactory working conditions. The 
(lommisslon considered that the State would be 
j list ifled in adopting strong measures to eradicati* 
the evil. The (Government of India ac(*cpted 
this recommendation and introduced a Bill in the 
Legislative Assembly in 1932, proposing to 
impose penalties on parties to agreements pledg- 
ing the labour of children and on persons 
knowingly employing children whose labour has 
been pledged. The Select Committee on the 
bill introduced an important modification 
by providing that ^‘an agreement to pledge 
the Labour of a child which is made 
without detriment to a child and not made in 
consideration of any benefit other than reasonable 
wages to be paid for the child’s services, and 
terminable at not more than a week’s notice 
will not be an agreement within the meaning 
of the definition of such an agreement. The 
Bill was passed by the Central Legislature in 
February 1933, under the title of “Children 
(Pledgmg of Labour) Act. ’’ Sections 2 and 3 of 
the Act were to be brought into operation at 
once and the whole of the Act with 'effect 
from Ist July 1933. 

Employers* Liability (Re : Common Em- 
ployment” and ” Assumed Risk ”). — At 

page 316 of their Report, the Commission 
recommend that a measure should l>e enacted 
abrogating for all workmen the defences of 
“common employment’’ and “ assumed risk " 
in civil suits for damages arising out of employ- 
ment Persons injuied by accident may have a 
remedy by a suit for damages against their 
employers in the civil court, and it has been 
suggested that the law there applicable is 
inequitable because two defences may be evolved 
by the employer to defeat claims which he 
should Justly be called upon to meet. One is the 
defence of “ common employment ’’ by which 
an employer can plead that an accident was due 
to the default of a fellow-workman and the 
other is the defence of “assumed risk” by 
which an employer is not liable for injury 
caused to workmen through the ordinary 
risks of emplojunent, and a workman is pre- 
sumed to liave assumed risks which were 
^iparentwhen he entered upon his occupation. 
When the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was first introduced, it liad, in addition to 
the provisions for workmen’s compensation, 


clauses designed to abrogate these defences 
in certain cases ; but the Joint Select Committee 
of the Legislature deleted the clauses In ques- 
tion apparently because they were not satisfied 
that the doctrines, which were derived from 
the British Common Law, would be accepted 
by Indian courts. They observed at the same 
time that if the doctrines in question were so 
accepted and were regarded as Inequitable, they 
should be removed for all workmen and not 
for the limited classes to which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill was to apply. There is 
little evidence to show that the existing position 
gives rise to hardship, but it is possible that 
suits are not pursued because of the admitted 
ambiguity of the law, and the Boyal Commission 
wore of opinion that, as the defences in 
question are Inequitable, there is need for 
ensuring that they cannot be invoked. The 
majority recommended that a measure for this 
purpose should be enacted and that it 
might follow the lines of the clauses deleted 
in 3923, but should, of course, be applicable 
to all workmen. 

Tho Government of India in the Department 
of Industries and Labour Issued a circular letter, 
dated the 3rd February 1932, addressed to all 
Local Governmi'iits of Governors* Provinces and 
the Chief Commissioners of Delhi and Ajmer- 
Merwara on the subject. The Government of 
India pointed out that the two main objections 
taken by the majority of the Select Committee 
to the proposal were (1) that it was 
uncertain that the Courts would accept the 
defences which the doctrines were designed to 
remove ; and (2) that if the defences were 
inequitable they should be removed for all 
workmen and not only for specified classes. 
The latter objection, in their opinion, is met 
by the Commission’s proposal As regards the 
former, they state that the cases of the kind 
to which the proposed law would be applicable 
are naturally rare, but that in the only reported 
case which they have been able to trace (9 A 
L. J. 173) the doctrine of common employment 
was unhesitatingly applied. The Government 
of India incline to the ojilnion that the defences 
in question arc inequitable and they are therefore 
not disposed to attach much weight to the fact 
that they arc seldom likely to be invoked or to 
any remaining doubt that there may be as to 
thcreadiness of the Courts to apply them. The 
clarification of the law would in itself be, in 
their view, an advantage and they were 
deposed to favour legislation on the lines 
pfoposed by the Commission. The Government* 
of India however requested that Local Govern- 
ments should consider the possibility of limiting 
the scope of the law so as to exclude all workmen 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act ; 
or, alternatively, to include only such of these 
workmen who are in receipt of more than 
Rs 300 per month. The whole question was 
re-examined by the Government of India in light 
of the reidies received from local Governments 
and they have decided to defer legislation on the 
subject for the present. 

Amendment of the Lend Acquieition Act* 
1894 .— A Bill further to amend the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894, for certain purposes was 
Introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 
12th September 1932, it was decided dfirlng 
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the debate that the Bill should be circulated for 
miTpose of eliciting opinion thereon Th«‘ ' 
Government of India, accordingly, circulated 
a Bill for opinion to all Local Governments 
and Administrations under cover of ].egislat^ie 
Assembly Department Ltter, dated the iibth 
8epteml)er 1932. It was based on the 
proposal of the Boyal Commission on Indian 
Labour that the Laud Acquisition Act be so 
amended as to enable land to be acquired when 
it is intended foi the housing of laboui either bv 
companies or by other employers 3’he Royal 
Commission stated that in a number of Instant es 
brought to their notice land suitable for the 
development of liousing sohemes had been held 
at ransom b\ the owners, and that fantastic 
values were placed upon it as the result ol the 
construction of factoiies and other industrial 
conoonis in the neighhourliood The provision 
of adequate housing for woikmen is one ot the 
urgent needs ot industry and this Bill sought 
to give effect to that reeommoiidation. 'I he 
Bill was passed by the Indian Legislature jn 
September 19.33 under tlie title of tlie “ haiKl 
Acquisition (Amendment) Act 1933 *’ 

Hour* of Work of Dock Labourers — 

There is at present no legal restriction on the 
houis of work of dork labour 111 India, and tli6 
Royal Commission who examined tins question 
recommended that the normal daily liours 
prescribed law should be fixed at nine and 
that overtime sliould be allowed up to a maxi- 
mum of three additional hours on any one day, 
overtime being paid for at 33^ percent ovci 
ordinary lates The Government of India 
have not been able to arrive at any detliiite 
conclusions regarding the practicabilitv of 
controlling the hours of work in the jiresent 
conditions of dock labour in India and tecl a 
difficulty as to the lorm which the uec.essaiy 
legislation should take if the lecommcndations 
are finally acecfitcd, .They therctoi e uddre-sed a 
circular letter in November 1932 to Local 
Governments who control Ports, major 01 minor, 
asking them to examine the question ainl to 
furnish the Goveriiincnt of India with tneii 
views The Government of India ha\e pointed 
out in their circular letter that if the nccessai y 
legislation takes the form of an amendment or an 
amplification of the Indian Ports Act, 1908, it 
would be stialning the scope of the Act tliei eby, 
and that if it he framed as a sepaiate Act tliere 
would be difiiciiltios in the use of the term 
“ employer ” and in framing penal sections. 
They arc disposed to tlie view that the most 
suitable metliod of giving statutory effect to the 
recommendations would be to amend the 
Indian Factories Act on the analogy of the 
Factory and Woikshop Act, 1901, ot the United 
Kingdom, expanding the scope of the term 
“ factory ” so as to include docks, wharfs, 
quays, etc. 

The circular letter of the Government of 
India also raises the question of minimum age 
for the employment of children 111 ports As a 
result of the consideration given to the Wash- 
ington Convention fixing the minimum age for 
admission of children to industrial cmplc»ymerit, 
the Indian Legislature iiasseii an Act in 1922 
making it obligatory on bocal Governraents 
t4) frame rules under the Indian Ports Act ot 
1908 prohibiting tjie employment ot chihlren 


under the age of 12 years " upon the handling of 
goods at piers, jetties, landing places, wharves, 
quays, docks, warehouses and sheds.’* This 
enactment did not prevent children below the 
prescribed age being employed on the waterside 
ot the ship ns it was not clear whether the Act 
prohibited sucli employment or not. The matter 
was put beyond doubt by a subsequent amending 
Act which co\ered all employment in handling 
ot goods in any port subject to this Act.” 
The Royal Commission considered that work 
ot this kind is not suitable for children and 
a system of half time working is not 
piacticahle They thoretore recommended that 
tlie minimum age should bo raised to 14 years. 
The Government ot India are provisionally in 
agreement with this recommendation and also 
witli anothci whicli suggests that the enforce- 
ment ot these provisions shfuild be entrusted 
to the tactory inspection staff Local Govern- 
ments with major or minor Ports were asked 
to submit oiMiiions nttei consulting the interests 
(oiiv'crncd 1'hc majoiltv of iiodies consulted 
w'crc not in fa\onr ot legislation regarding 
hours ot wink loi dock lahomcrs but fa\ourcd 
the raising ot the ruiumvum age ot children 
eniplovcd within the limits oi Ports Tlie wiiole 
matter is still under consideration of the 
Government of India in tlie Dciiartinent of 
(/ommcrcc 

Exemption o£ Salaries and Wages from 
Attachment — The Royal Commission have 
made several iccornmeudations in connexion 
wntii Uie ludcbtcdness of industrial workers 
and have suggested vuiious metliod s not only 
for 1 educing such indebtedness but also to 
protect the w'oikcrs from unnecessary iiarass- 
ment in the matter ot the rejiayrnent ot their 
debts Their fiist recommendation in tins 
connexion reters to tin* rccovciy ot debts 
thiough employers The Commission state 
that under the Civil Procedure Code it is 
possible loi a money-lender to secure the attach- 
ment ol the wages of any one who is not a 
labourer or a domestic servant and they under- 
stand that the majority of workers In industry 
would not be regarded as labourers within the 
meaning of the Act But in respect oi certain 
classes ot employers, paiticiilarly railw'ay 
servants and the scivants of local authorities, 
the law allows the money-lender to use the 
employer as Ins debt collcctoi to a much larger 
extent In siudi eases it is possible to attach 
halt of the employee's salary or the amount by 
whuh that salary exceeds twenty rupees a 
month whichever is less Jn some cases private 
employeisaicrcquhcd tomakesiinilar recoveries 
although the legality of this is donbttnl Thus 
in the case ot an employee in receipt of a regular 
salary, the money-lender can secure an order 
directing the railway administration to hand 
over, rnontli by month, a large part of the 
employee’s salary until the whole deciee has 
been covered — a peiiod which extends in some 
cases to years lather than months. The com- 
parative security of railway service lurther 
increases the attraction of the railway servant 
for the money-lender, and all the evidence 
received liy the Commission goes to show that 
the level of indebtedness in terms of wages is 
higher ninong railway servants than among 
industrial employees as a wliole. The Com- 
mission, therefore, recommended that the 
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salary and wapos of ovory workmon roceiving 
less than Jis 3()(» n inonth ho exempted entirely 
from the pos« Utility ot attaehment If, (»n 
examination, there me found to he objections to 
applyinp this evenijition to every one employed 
on a saliirv Jess than Its .‘JOO a month, the Coin- 
mission »*onsi<ier that the definition of “woik- 
man ” in tlie Woikmen's Compensation Act 
mipht he suitable. 

The Government of India in the Department 
of Imliistries mid Labour issued a en eular letter 
dated the 2r)tli November 1932 to all Local 
Governments and Administrations invitinp an 
exjiression of their \lc^vson the subject The 
Government of India are ot opinion that the 
Commission were disjxised to favour the prant 
of such exemption to all persons reeeivinp less 
than Us 300 a month, and they, theiefore, 
consider that it is desirable to review tlie ques- 
tions penerally, and not solely with repaid to 
Industrial einjiloyees Replies to their letter 
were asked to Ixi submitted by tlie ist April 
1933 The 0 pinions re( 01 ved liave been examined 
and the question of undertakinp h'pislaf.uui i 
under eonsideiation 


Imprisonment for Debt — 

their Jlcjiort, the J{o\.iI 


Arrest and 

On pape 232 of t 
CJoinmission recommend that, at least so 
far as industiial woikers in receipt of waffos 
or salary amountnip to 1(*sh than Ks 100 pei 
month are eoneernecl, arrest and imprisonnumt 
lor delit should be abolished excejd wheie the 
delitor has been ]uo\('d to lie both aide and 
unwillinpto pay 'rhotoimot theieeommenda- 
tion KUppc'sts that the (Vnnmission would lia\< 
lavouied a more pcMif'ral abolition ten arrest 
and imprisonmcMit tm debt had thou terms of 
rci(»rence lieeii wider 


the case of other debtors the courts were granted 
a discretion w'hich they did not previously enjoy 
to refuse to issue a warrant of arrest at the 
pleasure of a decree-holder and also to order 
the release of debtors who were penuinely 
unable to j>a\' No appreciable adxaiiee has 
been made since 1S88 lor the elimination of 
imprisonment ot debt 

Follow'inp the recommendations of the Royal 
Comniission the Goxc'rnnient of India have 
pixeri eaiefiil eoiisideratioii to the various 
questions iinohed and they issued a compre- 
hensn e c nc iilar let ter on tlie subject to various 
'local po\ernmcnts for their opinions Readies 
were asked foi by the 30th November 1933 and 
I the question wlieGier aricst and imjinsonmcnt 
jfor debt where no contumacy is ]»ro\ed should 
[ be aliolislied eitlier penerallv or for particular 
classes of jiersons is being considered by the 
Go\ eminent ot India 

'The Go\{>rnmeiit of India is examining the 
possibilify <)l nndcTtaking Ic'piskition on an 
, c*x| ermu'idal scale Tc'sfricied to the province of 
iDcdln in llie lirsf instance regarding the Labour 
Commissions’ rc'c ommi'iidntion tliat Ic'gislation 
should be I'liactcd providing a summaiy proee- 
diiio ten th(‘ liquidation ot workers’ nnsceiircsl 
dedds 3’h< proposals an* that («) tlio court 
should h<‘ rc'cpiirc'd to estimate the* probable 
income ami rc'asonahle expendifure of the 
workt'r diirnip the (msuing tw'o yi'ars , {h) the 
aniouutofdecK'eshould be based on the ciiffcTence 
bid ween 1 he* I v\o sums*, (c) it should not bi‘ possible 
fokcM'ptlio dceii'e alive* toi moretbaii tliri'e years 
III all, (d) ihbtH should lank preteiimtiully m 
orch'i of IIk'ii ape , and (c) the* possibility of 
appoiiitinp s])ec*ial c emits for summary liquida- 
ti(»u pToct'C'dmps should be considercsl 


'Phe jiresiMit law' on the subject is eon^^aiiicd 
ill Sections 51 and 55 to 59ofthet'iMl Ihoec'duie 
(’ode read with iulc*s 37 to 40 in ()rdc*r XXI 
Undei the substantive piovisions ot tin* (‘ode 
a judgment -debtor other than a woman ma^ 
be arrc'stc'd and dcdaiiicMl in prison in execution 
of a decree. Jliit imch'i lule 37 Order X\l, 
a court may, in lieu ot issuing a waiiant of 
airc‘st, issue a notice eallinp upon the ludgmcnit 
debtor to show cause why be should not be 
detained ruder rule 40 flu; (kmit ma\ disallow 
ins airest and detention TIutc is thus no 
olilipatioii oil the Court at any stage to ordei 
either the an est or the impiisonment ot a 
debtor who is geiiuliieJv unable to jiay , but 
when a judgment debtoi is brought to coiiit 
the biirdcm ot piovlng that he is tiiialde to pav 
rests on him. 

The im])Oitant question foi eoiisideration is 
W'hether imprisonment for debt (where tliere is 
no eontuinaey) should be abolished geiiciall\ 
'J'his question has been eonsider<*d on various 
occasions in the ]>ast notably in the years J881- 
83. Opinion on the sufijeet w'as dceplv divided 
hut the (foveiiiment ot India leached the eon- 
elusion that imprisonment for debt wheie no 
traud w'as proved should disajipear Irom the 
Indian Statute-book as soon as the conditions 
of the country pi'imitted it This consideration 
led to the jiassing of tlie Debtois Act, 1888 bv 
virtue of which imiirisonment tor debt was 
ttbolighed m the case of female debtor& ani} m 


Bombay Money-Lender’s Bill — 'Phe 'Boinbay 
D'gisUtivc Ctmncil at its inec'ting on 10th 
March 19 54 gr.intc'cl leave* to Mi Syed Munawar 
to nitiodu((‘ his Bill to ic*giilate the money 
lending l»usm(*ss in the Stati*ment of Objects 
and Kc'asons Mi Munawar stati'd that despite 
th(* steady gi(>w'lh of tin* Co-i)pi*rative move- 
mc*nt in the* J5c)ml).iy J*ic's]clc*ncy, piotessloiial 
monc'V-k*mh IS know'll as ‘Sowcars’ tlcmrish in 
(\(iy town and village Kxec'pt for a small 
picqiortion of lhc*in who aic* lioimst, a vi*ry big 
niimhc*! has ac*(piiii*d a ic*j)Utation for clis- 
iioiiebtv iisiirv .ind ot]u*r inalpiac*tic*c‘s i*asily 
pr.ictim*d on the* pool and ilhteiate labouring 
classc's It Is loimiion kiiowlcalge that Intercast 
at niieonseionably high rate's ranging from 24 
to 5(K) ]ic*i cent is i*harg('d That the first 
mouths inti n st is di'ductc'd ftom the principal 
bc*forc‘ issuing tin loan and that the dues an* 
leeovi'ud under threats ot violcnue The 
Usurious I.oans Act, 1918, provides a legal 
leimslv but this apphc*s ouly to such case‘s 
ot usiiiy as aic* rc‘tt>rrc'd to courts ot law and 
ioiisc*quc*ntly' manv' inoney-lcmclcrs manipulate 
ac-eouiits ol loans m such an mgcmious manner 
as to evade the piovisums of the C'Xistmg law 
on the* snbjec*t The* purpose* of the Bill is to be 
ail adjunct to t lie usmious Loans Act by imposing 
both a lc*gal clieik upon unsernpiilous money 
lending as also upon recklc>ss borrowing. Iti* 
[main object is to provide a satisfaetorv 
mc'thod of aeeoimtiup and submission ot jieriodic 
Istatemeptb to the debtors. The JRill onl> 
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coM*rs loans upto 1,000 A motion lor tlic 
rofercnco ol tlic Bill to Si'li'ct I'omniittoi' was 
'' put dmiiui the Budsot Si'wsion of tho Tloiiibay 
la*gi.slativ(‘ (’onncil in 1035 and was lost. 

Extension of Wox1anen*s Compensation to 
/ Agriculture and industry — In thoir roc(nn- 

mendation No. 234, the Iloyal Commission 
suggested that the question ot the ineliisioii ot 
' persons employed by the larger agrieulUiral 
employers and ot those emiiloyed in ies(«r\ed 
t forests deserves examination The Ct>vemment 
’ of India addre^^sed a eirenlar letter dated the 
, 2lst December 1i)31 to all liOeal tlovernmeiits 
and Adnnmstiations inviting their views on the 
‘ subject alter consulting the interests concerned 
, lleplies were lequcsted by the 1st .June JO.hi 
In the light ot the replies received, the (Jovern- 
ment ot India anivod at the conclusion th.if no 
^ action IS desiiable at jnoseut on tlie question ol 
, the inclusion in the Woikinen s Compensation 
r Act of jiersons employed by the largei agiicnl- 
I tiiral employers The jiroposal loi the im lusion 
I of fresh emplojTcs is still under eonsidciation 
I Payment of Wages and Deductions 'i'he 
t rciommendations of the Koval Commission on 
Indian Labour in conne\ion wuth the disburse- 
ment of wages tall under three distinct < atagorie-^ 
(1) Kiomptei pa\ments, (2) a legal limitation 
ot the wage j»criod and (3) the (oiitrol ol de- 
ductions tioiii wages m lespect ot fines The 
(lovemmeut of India ha\e im|)leniented the 
Commissions’ recommendations under the first 
and the third heads and the> intjodined the 
Payment ot Wages Bill in tlic Legislntne 
Assemblv on the Ist. Febiuarv 1033 A motion 
for the (‘iiciilation of the JhlJ was mo\ed on the 
14th Febru.ir> .iiul w^as adojded 'J’he Dill 
wastlien foiw.iided to all JiOcal Covernments 
and Administrations for opinion attei lonsulting 
th(‘ iiderests loiKcrned A motion loi flu 
rct('i(‘nce ol th(' Bill to a S( Icct Committci* w.is 
Tableil dm mg tlie Ihlhi Session ot D) > >- >4 
but w^‘ls not KMclied and the Bill lapsed q’In 
Coveriuuent ol India took fhis appoitunify 
ot rcMsing th( original Bill thioughouf in the 
light of the < ntieisms ii'ct iM'd when the oiigmal 
Jhll wMs (iKulati'd and a new Bill was int iodu< ed 
in the LegislatiNe Assembly on tli( Jtth l'\ o- 
iiiaiv 15)3'» \ motion toi the lets rein e ot the 

J3j] 1 to a Select Committ<>e was adopted on tin 
18th Kebrnary ly.Hf) The new Bill, it passed 
by the Legislature will he one ot the most iinju)!- 
tant pieies of Social legisl.vtion put throngli m 
India We reproduce below the moie miiiortaut 
proMsions ol the PiH. 

(1) Tile wjiole Ait is proposed to be ajiplicd 
to ail factory woikcrs and the wholi Ait cMept 
the elauscs rehitiiig to jirompt payment ol wMges 
to all railway employees Janal Coveiiiineiits 
are, howevei, to be einpoweied to extend tlie 
Act, subject to sneb relaxations as they may 
eonsidei necessary to any class ot jier.soiis 
employed in any indiistiial cstablisliiiient or in 
any i lass or group ol iiidu.str]al estabhsbiiieiit 
(i) Tile ojieration ot the Ad is limited to' 
poisons wdiose eaiiiings in any oiu montii 
amount to less than Jls. lUtJ 

n) The Uehnition ot “ wages ” has been 
amplitled to co\er all remuneiatiou which is 
capable of bemg expressed iii tci ms ot money ■ 
and which is, in accordance with the terms of j 
I employment or by any contract express or 
imj^ed, to be paid to any person employed in| 


loiisideiatioii of Ins employment or of any 
woik done m Ins employment but does not 
nil hide (n) the a able of any honsing jirovided 
by the employe! . {h) emidoyei’s eont ribiitions 
to PioMdeid iunds . (c) travelling allowances 
and gr.itnities jiayaide on disi barge and, (i/) 
aiiv terms jiaid to an employee foi detraying 
Speual expensi's mtailed on him by the 
iiatiiie ot ins einjdoj merit This definition 
will pieceiit oinployeis liom endeavoiiiing to 
get loimd the \et by Setting aside eeitam 
poitKMis (li wMges as boini.ses toi good atleiidaiue 
Ol loi good woik 

( 1) Sei tion r3 ot the Pa\meut of wages Pill rc- 
qiiiiesthal w'ages in all lai lories controlled by 
ihe Indian Faetories Ai t shall he jtaid heloic tho 
c\pir\ of the siwenth day Inmi tlie last day 
ot the wage jieiiod in which the w'ages liaMS 
been earned, nnle,ss the siwenth day is a iion- 
woikiiig da^ m whieli i .ise wages sliould he jiaid 
on tho tnst woiking da\ snl>sequent to such 
non-woiking da\ . Whcic tho cmp]o>m(*nt ot 
any ju'rsoii is tciminatcd ])\ oi on hchalt of the 
einjdoM‘ 1 , the WMgi's due are to be paid befoie 
the e\plr^ ot the second da\ liom the day 
on wlinli his emplo^Tnent terminated. 
\s si'Veial tai tones, {),ii In ulai ly lotton and 
jute mills, requiri' lonsnlei.ible time to lahnlate 
('auniigs tioin puii lales ol wages 'J'lii* Bill 
impoweis Local (»o\< i nine nts, it they ai(‘ sati.^-- 
fied tli.it owing to spdi.il ddiKuIfKs iidatnig to 
th(‘ laliulation in disliihiitimi ot wages any 
ein]>lo\< t Ol (lass ot implo>(is lainiot W'ith 
i(‘soiinl)h dihgt'ue m.tke ]>.iymt n1 within tlie 
timi spec tad, to ('\(mpl! b\ geiu rnl or 
sju-i ul oidei, to sin li (‘xteiit and subject to 
snih londitions as it may tiiink id Midi employer 
Ol ilassoi emplosei'- tioin the opi'iation ot tins 
Siilion, jnoMdtd, howivei, that, notwithstand- 
ing <inv sin h (Xeinption sni h poition ol aiiv 
wages dm as (,tn ht paid without undue iisk of 
o\eip.i\in<'nt shall lx jiaid wit hm t he piriodliNcd 
tin payun 111 No pioM''ion is madi' in the Bill 
loi lh(‘ pioinpt p.iv UK nt id wages to those w'oi keis 
wlio ti iniinale then em]»lo>iin id tin msel\es with 
OT wjtliont giMug noliii, noi ha\e tht' lloviiii- 
iin id ol liniia a> n pti d t li(‘ n < oniinendat ion madi 
l»N the Lahoni Coiiiiiiission that .i week's notne 
on eithei side should lx mad(‘ legally binding 
both toi the emj>lo\ers .mil the employed. 
Omission to |>ro\ide tor the.se matters raises 
.1 moot point as to wdiethei the f'ommon Law ot 
Master and Hen .int witli regard to contracts 
(d enijdoMuent i.s to sLmd oi whether the new 
J3iil IS intended to set sin h l.iw aside 

(5) 'I’lie dediii turns whn ban eiui>lo> or can make 
tiom tin* wages dm* to his workmen an* detlned 
in Section fi ol the Bill whnh slates that not- 
withstanding the pjoMsions id sub-section (2) 
ol Section 47 ot tin* Indian PailwaiiS Act, IHJIO, 
or ot any otliei law^ toi the tun being in toree, 
the wages due to an employed peisoii shall be 
paid to him without dedin turns ot any kind 
exiept those ant lioi is(*d by tin* Act Deduc- 
tions whnh aie authorised by the Act may be 
of tlie following kinds 

(w) dediietions by w.iy of fine, permitted 
only under sp<*iial notices to be poht.ed m all 
tai tones, limited to six pies in every rupee of 
earnings during the month in wduch the fine 
or fines were imposed and not recoverable more 
than 00 days from the time a fine has imposed 
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(b) deducfions for duin.vjit' to or Joss of 
goods expressly entrusted to the employed 
person for custody, or foi loss of money for 
which he is required to account where siichj 
damage or loss is dneetly attributable to hiS| 
neglect or default Deductions under tills head i 
must not e\<'i‘ed the amount ol the damage or i 
loss caused to the cmiiloyecs by the neglect or 
default ot the employed person. It is also' 
not intended to permit di'ductions under this 
head m respect of damage oi loss occurring in the 
cours(‘ <jf a manufacturing iirocess, e.f/ , in 
respect ot Spoilt (doth , 

(c) deductions in rcspp(’t of housing aecom- 
iiiodatlon providi'd by tin employees ; 

(f/,) dedm turns in n'speet ot sm li other ser- 
vices supplied by tiie emt)ioy(‘«‘s us t (a* (lovernor- 
(leiieral m Coiimil or tiie I.oeal (Tovenimeiit or 
the pres(“iib(‘d authority may by general or, 
special order auUionse , j 

(c) deductions in resiwet of ri'covenes of I 

advances givioi hefon* oi during ( inployineni, I 
tile former being i>(‘imitt(>d only troiu the Ihst ! 
wagi‘ payment, , I 

(/) d(‘duetions on aecoimt ol Ineonic Tax j 
prohibitory orders from CVuirts ol law, siibserip- 1 
tions to and repayments ot advaiites laki n from , 
rrovident Fund acx'ounts , and j 

((/) deductions on aeiount of iiavnuuits to I 
Co-opi*rativc (Credit Soi U'ties appioved by tla* j 
Local (loverninent, subject to sueli liniils as tliei 
Local tioveiiuncnt may imp()s(‘ I 

(d) In aetordanee witli inle-mnking powers,! 
Local (lov(‘rnment may piescribe tiie acts oi 
oinisslous on the part of an employed person foi 
which tines may be imposed, and all (h'ductions 
by way of tine and all realisat ions tliereot uie 
to be recorded in a register be k«'pt by the 
employes in siu,h foim as may be prose rilied 
All realisations ot Ihu's are to be expemdod only 
on sueli piiipos(‘s lieneileial to the poisons 
employed m tiie taet.ory or ('stal)lishment as art* 
appioved by the presiribed autlioiity. Js’o 
deductions can be made tor liousmg aeeoinnioda- 
tion jirovided by the employei unless sndi 
aeeommodation has been accepted by him and 
it- inUst not e\et>ed an amount e(iuivulent <»! 
the service leiidi'nsl >lo deciuetions liy way 
of line are permitted 111 tase of tlnldreu undei 
tifteeii years ot age No deduetioiis are 
permitted tor tools and materials unless a Local 
Government specially authorises tlieiii under luk'S. 

The Act ill the first instance is intended 
to cover all factory workers and railwa> i 
employees but the latter are to be exempted 
from the operation of that pait oi the Jhllj 


which deals with prompter payment of wages. 
IJiOcal Governments, however, have power to 
extend the Ac;t to an> class of industrial under- 
takings. The administration of the Act is 
to be in tlie hands ol the Factory Department 
for factories and the Super\i8ors of Railway 
Jialiour tor railway employees. Regarding pro- 
cedure and penalties, Local Governments are 
authorised to ajipoiiit Magistrates or other 
jiersons as primary courts lor the hearing of 
(onipiaints icgarding claims. These primary 
c ourts can award compensation up to ten times 
the amount of the claim in respect of fine or 
I deduction and up to Rs. 10 in the case of undue 
I delay in pa>ment of due wages. Penal proe-eeding 
against an emjiloyer can only be launched with 
the sanction of the prescribed authority and 
only it the claim in the past instance has been 
Slice essfiil 'JTie penalties for offences under 
the Act are fines upto Rs 500 and for offences 
unclpr the Rules to be framed under the Act 
upto Rs 100. No eontraetmg out of the Act 
is to bo iceimittcd and appeals are permitted. 

^Vith regard to the fixation of shorter wage 
jieriocls ol a wc'ck oi a foitnight,the Govcmmcuit 
ot India did not feel that they WTre on the same 
ground as they were with regard to prompter 
pa>inents and the control of deducjtions and 
the'-y ha^e llierefore made no xmivision in the 
Payment ot Wage's Ihll to cover this matter. 
Instead, they addressed a circular letter to 
all laical (tovernments asking for opinions 
cm the subject of the advisability ol legislating 
lor sliortcr wage periods Replies to this 
( ireulai Ic'tter were reciuired to be submitted 
l)y the ,S()th Oe-tober .11)33 It is understood 
tliat where the monthly wage jieriod exists 
the w'orkers themselves are against the intro- 
duction oi a shorter jieriod as they arc afraid 
that unless thoie is a universal change in aceouiit- 
iiig fiom monthly to tortnightly or weekly 
the short ei wage pi lod will not be ol any material 
benefit, aiKl that on the other hand weekly 
or lortniglitly rents might he higher in total 
iiicidenee than monthly rents and that in large 
towns like Itombay the tliriftier workers will 
scpmiicler away their earnings more rajiidly 
with (juickei pa>mc'nls i'hc replies submitted 
l»y the ^ a nous Local Govt'rnnients to the 
(foxeriiment of India are under consideration 
by that (foveniment 

The inodilleations and amendments suggested 
bv the Jioy.il Commission on Indian Labour 
with ii'gard to c'xlsting labour legislation and 
the extent to which they have been Implemented 
will he dealt with in the respective sections 
dealing with the separate subjects. 


INDUSTRUL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1022 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
Industrial States in the world. The grounds 
on which this claim was based are stated in the 
Memorandum prepared by the India Officer 
which gave the following figures to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country : 

“ 28,000,000 agricultural workers (excluding 
peasant proprietors); 111,000 maritime 
workers, lascars, etc,, a figure seexmd 
only to that for the United Kingdom ; 
over 20,000,000 workers in industries, 
including cottage industries, mines and 


transport; railway mileage in excess of 
that in every country except the United 
States.” 

The figures for the I'KU Population Census for 
India show tliat the number of Agricultural 
Labourers Iwis iiicreasc'd to nearly 31^ million. 
This figure excludes cultivating owners (27 
million), Cultivating Tenants (34 million) 
Landlords (31 million) and others (6^ million). 
The numbei of eaineis plus working dependants, 
in Industry, Trade, Transport and Mines amounts 
to twenty six millions. Nearly eleven Million 
persons arc employed as domestic servants. 
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The latest figures for the numbers employed in factories are those available in the All-India 
Eeport for Factories for 1933, which are repioduced in summary form in the tables given 
below 


Qrowih of Factories. 


Year, 

Number of Factories. 

Average Daily 
Number of 

Persons Employed. 

1922 

5,144 

1,361,002 

1923 

5,985 

1,409,173 

X92'4; •• •• •• •• •• •• *• 

6,406 

1,455,592 

•• •• •• V • •• •• 

6,926 

1,494,058 

1926 

7,251 

1,518,391 

1 927 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 

7,515 

1,533,382 

1928 

7,863 

1,520,315 

1929 

8,129 

1,553,169 

1930 

8,148 

1,528,302 

1931 . . 

8,143 

1 ,438,487 

1932 .. 

8,241 

1,419,711 

1933 .... 

8,452 

1,403 212 


Age and Sex Distribution of Factory Labour. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. j 

Total. 

1922 

1,086,457 

206,887 

67,658 

1,361,002 

1923 

1,113,508 

221,045 

74,620 

1,409,173 

1924 

1,147,729 

235,332 

72,531 

1,455,692 

1925 

1,178,719 

247,514 

68,725 

1,494,958 

1926 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,518,391 

1927 

1,222,662 

253,158 

57,562 

1,533,382 

1928 ‘ 

1.216,471 

252,933 

50,911 

1,520,315 

1929 

1,249,165 

257,161 

46,843 

1,633,169 

1930 . 

1,225,425 

254,905 i 

37,972 

1,528,302 

1931 . . 

1,373,372 

2.31,183 

26,932 

1,431,487 

1932 

1,172,296 

225,032 

21,783 

I 1,419,711 

1933 . . 

1,167,284 

216,837 

19,001 

1,403,212 


Statistics for 1933. (1) Bg Piovmccs, 


Province. 


Number of Factories. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces and Bcrar 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

Baluchistan 

Ajmer-Meiwara 

Delhi 


1 ,503 
1,010 
1,53S 
470 
.570 
042 
2H9 
735 
040 
20 
16 
30 
41 


Bangalore and Coorg 


22 

8,452 


A verage Daily 
Number of 
Person s Employed . 

137,775 
354,037 
455,018 
1 12,093 
47,972 
86,433 
72,254 
61,781 
44,309 
1,312 
2,318 
13,259 
11,726 
1,725 


Total 


1,403,212 
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Migration of Labour. 


Statidtics for 1933 (2) Bn Classes of Concerns. 


Cl/Hs oi (‘onccTriH 


Xiiinbor of Factori<s 


Avt‘raV Daily 
Niinibor ot 
rc'rsoTiR Employed. 


(Jovcrnirjfiil f»n<I IjIx.jI Kmul Kaetoiirs 
T(‘\l lies 

Cotton (S/)ininnif uii(t Wronna) 
liit(‘ Mitts 
Eii^liu'ermi; 

/{(uttrai/ \VoilsJfop.s 
Mmeials .iMit Me tals 
Fnoel 1)1 ink and 'I’ob.icio 
('hemn Ills and Dyes, ede 
J'apci and rnntma 
J*ro<iss(s Mdatinji; tn jilass wood and 
Pio( « SSI'S < omuM f(*d v\i1li Skins and Hides 
(1ms and 1 *ii'sm*s 
M isd'llancous 

Total 


Pcicnnial 

Se.tsoiial 

Perennial 

Seasonal. 

337 

6 

11.5,370 

312 

.513 


(*27.761 


315 


360,424 


9.S 


257.1 75 


631 


115,13) 


K4 


48,782 


1 15) 


44,671 


1 027 

2,295 

53,829 

1 .57,(»86 

35)7 

41 

41,585 

1,634 

3H5 


30,962 


’.67 

1 

35.147 

91 

15 


5,975 


\ 

2,169 

107 

160,688 

S‘l 

7 

10,089 

172 

3.9 } ! 

4.515) 

J .082,629 

320,583 


In 1931 Jor tlio tlist- time since tbe piiblnaiion \ factoiies In 1932, the total number ot peren- 
of the above statistics the llyures tor the nuinbci i nial iaetoiies amounted to 3,S02 with 1,120, .510 
ol factories and the jiei^ouH employed are ' workers and tbe number ol seasonal tactones 
( lasbitied according to iiercnnial and seasonal I amounted to -1,435) with 299,201 workeis. 


MIGRATION. 


The pTlnci]»al occupation ot India being 
agriculture there are n.itinallv no laige move- 
ments ol population liom one jiart to anotlnu 
Wheie tlie migiation tiguies are high it is 
generally in tlie small units I’lius Delhi has 
41 ])ei cent, of iniimgiants and Ajmeie-Meiwara 
19, while in Aimeie (’it\ itselt thefe aie as 
many immigrants as theie are natives 

Immigration influences the po|)ulation (d 
India asanholcvciv little The 1 ‘en i (‘usiis 
shows only 730,r»(52 persons as bom outsidi* tin* 
countr^ a, >• against ()03,52(» m 1921 As against 
thismnsl be set olf on an omit ol enngiation 
about one million peisons \vhoai<* estimated 
to have migrated dm mg the deiside 15)21-1931 

As bet, ween the dilleieiit pioviiues ot India, 
however migiation is oi mon impoit.ime, vaiv- 
Jiig m Ihitish Indi.i from 1.244.249 (in‘t) mmii- 
giaiits info \ssam to 1.5ri]l> (net) nmiiigiants 
giants into the Ninth \Vest Kiontiei 
Ihovince In Assam immigration is the highest 
among all the piov lines in India Ontheothei 
hand immigration from Ihhai and ilrissa is the 
greatest In the ])ast the tendem v vvms lor 
migration to take ])lace from the Native States 
to IBiitish India but dining the decade 15)21-15)31 
this position has been revised ami the tieml ot 
migration has been on tho whole from liritish 
India totheStates.W'hercthedensitv isgenerallv 
lower Among the States, Ihkanei pi ov ides a 
most sti living example of immigration from 
British India In 1931, the numbei ot immi- 
grants m Bikaner was i()l,5t()3 or 5S per cent 
of its mciease in population Of the immigrants 
about 54 per ci'iit were from British India. 

Internal migration is of several Kinds, (1) 
casual migration, involving niiiior inov(*ments 
between neighbouring villages ; (2) Tempotara 
migration ■which is luainlv due to dcmiaiid for 
labour on canals and public buildings and to 


pilgiimages and fairs; (3) Perwihc migration 
which IS caused bv recurring seasonal demands 
(4) Snui-peiniaiient migration is that ol persons 
who maintain constant contact with their 
hoin(‘s, alt bough eaining their livelihood (dsc- 
wheie.such iicrsons often leaving their laniilies 
at their native jilaces during the period of 
niigiation where they themselves ultimately 
return iiom the place of migration, and (5) 
Penunueut migration is that in which the 
migiants leaves one place for another tor good 
in addition mention may be made hero of 
another toiin of migration which may be called 
thtkty 

'I’he best example of casual migration is 
fill lushed iiy the Punjab and Delhi Periodic 
niigiation is paiticulaily Imavy at harvest time 
•end also at the changes ot season when traders, 
herdsmen, grazieis and labourers fiom Kabul, 
B.iliicdiist.ui, Kashmir and the hills move down 
to the jilains tor the wunter months. Temporary 
migration continues throughout the year. 

Within the Provinces —It is neither 
necessary nor feasible to deal with the various 
streams of migration between district and 
district of the same province or within a district. 
These movements vary according to times and 
seasons, but it may be useful to show the 
extent to which and the source from which 
some of the more important industrial centres 
draw their labour force. 

Assam’s immigration is generally 8i>eaking of 
the permanent type There have however been 
.some (hangos since 15)21 in respect of the sources 
ot Assam’s labour supply Madras is the only 
piovinee showing any inereasc In emigration to 
As,sam while there has been a great deerea.se in 
emigration to Assam from Bihar and Orissa. 
There has been a steady increase in labour 
obtained locallj, indicating greater freedom and 



Ocmpaiiofts 

On the other hand the wliole complex 
1011 ot the population of As.sam is bein*? alterea 
by the permanent immigrants trom Mvmensmuli 
in Bengal The third class ot immigiant in 
Assam IS the Nehah but their numbers are 
decreasing 

Bihar and Orissa is typical of the rest ot 
India in its immobility ot labour, 959 persons 
out of every 1000 being born therein It has, 
however, a highei emigration figure than aiu 
other proviiKC The net loss to the jirovim e 
by emigration is 17,58,000 As m the case 
ot Assam here also a (.haiige is hovvevei 
taking place and the loss by emigration is 
( onsiderably less than in the previous deiade 
Emigrants ha\e dei reused liy 1,97,000 and im- 
migrants have im leased by 79,000 

In ihe < ase ot the Ibiiied Provim es emigration 
has iiKieased by a net lialarue ol 1,58,000 

"Madras is the third highest iirovime so lai as 
emigration is conceined but its eniigiation is 
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mosth oveiseas The 1931 figiiies show a 
veiy marked increase m emigration to Malaja. 

In the Cential Provinces thoie is a growth in 
‘ Daily Migration ’ 

As hetvveen ]tntish and State Territory 
migration in 1921 was against the States and in 
tavour ol Biitish India but this position was 
leveiseil in 1931 Whereas in 1021 the net 
loss to the States v\a» 1,24,000, in 1031 the 
States gained 4,00,035 Jiom Biitish India. 

As between Ihitish Imlia and the Fi ench and 
Portuguese settlements the halance ot migra- 
tion is gre.it ly in favoui ot British India. 

The two most impoitant eountries for Indian 
emigration areMalava andrevlon Boeiuiting 
ol Indian l.iboui to IMaJ.iva was liowever sto])])ed 
in 1930 None the less m 1931 over 0 lakhs 
Indians were found In that conntiv In the 
[< ase oi Pevloii iinmigiation ot Indian labonreis 
eontiimed in spite ol the slump m the tea and 
I rubber iiidnstiu^s 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


At the 1931 (Vnsus several diangeswiH* made 
as n'gaiils the tolledioii and jnes(*iitatioii (>1 
o( cujiatioiial statistns 'the ]itiii( ipal amoiiust 
these was that a eomplete ( ompilatioii ot figures 
ot subsidiary ot( iipations was attempted lor 
the first tiine O'he Census howevei shows 
that insfeail of the iiroportion of non-w’oikmg 
dependants to workers haying bc'en rediued 
by the new distiiKtion between earners and 
working de))en(lants, the proportion ot non- 
woiking d(‘f)en(laiils has ad nail j im leased 
Thus, while in 1921 out ot evei\ J(H> poisons 
40 vveie workeis ami 5 1 dependants, in 1931, 44 


v\eie VNoikers ami r><> dejtcml.uils This 
imieasnig ilepmnh'iM e is .itt nliiitefl pailjj to 
the ilitlKultv ol llmliiig emjiloMuent 

Q’he proportion of (‘aineis to woiking depen- 
danls iH about nine to two , m* , ot tlie total 
working population 81 4 T)ei cent is in direct 
leceipt ol VC ages 01 othei sounesol imiMiieand 
the olliei 18 0 j)er cent aie helpeis ol the 
wagc-eaincrs 

The lollowiiig table sliow’s 1h(' distnbiil ion of 
o(( Iipations pel ID, Odd livdihoods aKoiding to 
( l.ississ and siil>-( hisses — 


Class 





1 


1 


and 

1 Means of subsisteiH c. | 


Ihim i|»al 

Di'liendi'iit 

Subsidiai V 

sub- 


'Jotal 

Ol ( upation 

()< ( Up.ltl01l 

Ol ( up<ition 

class 





1 


1 



1 


Male. 

Krni.iles 

Mali's 

Fi'inah's 

Mali's 

Kema les. 

A, B, 

All OtCKputiont, . 

Id, Odd 

5,772 

1,919 

454 

1,212 

973 

2U 

C A 1) 









A 

Prodiiition of raw' 









m.itenals 

(>,584 

4,081 

3,103 

314 

910 

375 

71 

I 

Exjiloitation ol .inimals 









and vegetation 

((,590 

4,0t>9 

1 ,099 

34 5 

910 

372 

70 

n 

Exploitation ot mmcials 

21 

15 

4 

3 


3 

1 

B 

ITeparatioii and supply 









of iihiterinl subhtam es 

1 ,75() 

1,054 

305 

51 

3 04 

202 

.37 

111 

Industry 

3 038 

(>ld 

3 9.{ 

50 

79 

3 08 

21 

JV 

Ti.inspoit 

1 <)5 

ns 

10 

7 

1 

24 

1 2 

V 

3’rade 

553 

32(> 

102 

17 

21 

70 

34 

c 

Public administration 





1 




and liberal arts 

28(>j 

210 

18 

14 

I 4 

38 

2 

VI 

Publu loico 

59 

49 


1 


9 


Ml 

PublK administration 

(>9 

55 

2 

2 

' I 

9 


VI n 

Protessions and libcial 









arts 

l(>l| 

J(H> 

I(. 

3 1 

3 

23 

2 

1) 

Miseella neons 

1,371] 

427 

22.5 

42 

52‘5 

58 

102 

JX 

Poisons living on their 

i i 








im ome 

It.; 

9 

2i 

1 


4 


X 

I Domestic sen’ll e 

751 

107 

531 

37 

495) 

11 

91 

XI 

Insufhciently ilesciibid 


1 







occupations . . 

503 

290 

142 

12 

49 

34 

9 

XII 

Unproductive .. 

304 

1 

1 51 

...j 

32 

8 

6 

1 
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ThP following table compaius the distribution of occupations in 1931 with that disclosed by 
the 1921 census 


Class 

of 

sub-i’liiHS 

Means of faulisistence. 

Distribution of 

10,000 workers m 



1 1921. 

1932. 

A 

Pioductloii of raw materials 

1 7,241 

6,734 

1 

Kxploitation ot animals and vegetation 

7,217 

6,711 

H 

Exploitation of minerals 

24 

23 

B 

Prepa ra tioii and supply of matei ia 1 substances 

1,759 

1,665 

III 

Industry 

1,075 

997 

IV 

'J’ransport . .... 

134 

153 

V 

Trade . ... 

550 

515 

c 

Public administiation and liberal aits 

283 

269 

VI 

Public force 

71 

55 

VJI 

Public administration ... 

69 

64 

vm 

Professions and liberal arts .. 

143 

150 

D 

Miscellaneous 

717 

1,332 

IX 

Persons living on their income 

13 

14 

X 

Domestic service 

173 i 

708 

XI 

tnsulftcientlv described occupations 

406 

505 

X 

llnprodiKtivc .. 

125 

i 

105 


Some of the differences revealed by the above 
table between 1921 and 1931 are no doubt due 
to ehangeft In clafisiftcailon. But it is possible 
tliat the greater prevalence oi uiieinployment 
in 1931 as compared to 1921 has contributed 
to the diversion of returns from defliiite to 
ludellulto categories A close oxainiiiatlon of 
the detailed figures in the report however tends 
to show that there is a general tendency towards 
increase in what may bo described as modernized 
occujjations. 

Among careers In piiticipal occupations the 
number ot females per 1,000 caiecrs is 222 
Among working dependants on the other hand 
females nuiiiher 733 to 207 males, w'hilc il prin- 
cipal and dependent oiicupatioiis arc taken 
together, tlie j)ropoitioii ot achial temalc woikeis 
to male is 317 to 083 in every 1,000. 

During the 1031 census special returns from 
factories were not called for It is seen, howevei , 
that the number of workers employed in oiga- 
nized factories is extraordinarily low for a 
population of the size ot that ot India, being only 
15,53,169. The All-India figure for persons 


occupied 111 plantations, mines, industry and 
transport iii 1921 was 24,239,555 while m 
im it was 20,187,089. 

Pastuie and agriculture occupies 71 per cent 
of the aitual workers of India , or, it those who 
tollow it only as a subsidiary occupation are 
excluded it accounts foi 67 per cent. Industry 
occu])ies 10 ])(T cent of India’s workers as 
compared to 11 per cent in 1921. The one 
industrial ordiT in which a marked increase has 
taken jdaco is production and transmission 
of physK .il force. 'Frade shows a decrease 
and so do ‘ jirofessions and public toree.* 'J'hero 
has liowcvcr been an ineioase in tlio categories 
< imvatc income ’ and ‘ domestic service,’ 

Tlie 1931 census report contains an interesting 
analysis of castes by occupation It shows 
that m the majority of cases about half the 
males retain their traditional occupation. 
Aliout a quarter or less ot the half of those that 
Iiave abandoned their hereditary occupations 
as their principal means of subsistence retain 
them as subsidiary. 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR. 


The methods adopted for the reermtment of 
labour in India have received general condemna- 
tion even from employers and the Whitley 
Commission has much to say on the subject. 

Hocruitmont. except in the case of special 
apprentices and higher paid workers employed 
on railways, is effected either through Sardars 
(Recruiters) or Contractors, or direct at the mill 
or factory gates. Tlie difficulties in connexion 
with recruitment are due (1) to the want of a 
stable labour force at any particular town or 
centre, (2) to tlie general illiteracy of the Indian 
labourer, and (3) to the inherent attachment of 
the worker taking up industrial employment 
to his village life and home. 


The contractor is sent out to overcome the 
innate conservatism of the Indian peasant. He 
is helped in his work by the poverty and indebted- 
ness of tlie peasant and also by occasional bad 
harvests, but in addition he not infrequently 
indulges in fraud and misrepresentation by 
painting a rosy picture of the future that aivaits 
the peasant Ih a town with its crowded bazaars 
and other amusements which are absent in 
the village. The essence of the system is the 
payment of an advance to the prospective 
labourer in order to enable him to free himself 
from his pecuniary difficulties. The contractor 
retains some form of control over his recruits 
and takes good care to recover the amount of 
the advance together with Interest, which is 
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generally calculated at an exorbitant rate. 
Generally, the employers do not deal directly 
with the labourers recruited by a contractor. 
The latter is paid a lump-sum from which he 
pays his men and retains a portion for himself. 
In the Central Provinces, however, it is reported 
that labour is actually purchased from private 
contractors at so much per head. The system 
of recruitment by contractors is most in use in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province and the necessity of recruitment from 
distant places. 

The method of recruitment through Sardars 
is also dei)endent on the pa 3 rment of advances 
which are however made at the cost of the 
employer. The Sardar is an operative already 
at work in the mill or plantation and is sent out 
to recruit labour from among his relations, 
acquaintances or neighbours. He is drawn 
therefore from the same class as the recruits 
themselves and can therefore be relied on to 
deal more fairly with them. Another advantage 
of this system of recruitment is that the men 
recruited are insured against unemplosmient 
and find work waiting for them at their destina- 
tion. On the other hand, it does not Infrequently 
happen, especially in the Tea Gardens In Assam, 
that the Sardar remits persons who are lured away 
from their homes by prospects of a bright future 
and who, on arrival, find that conditions of work 
and wages are not so bright as they Imagined. 
It is, however, only in plantations that 
this form of recruitment has been used to any 
appreciable extent. 

The recruitment of labour at the mill-gate 
or at the pithead in the case of mines is 
the form of recruitment which is grad- 
ually gaining in Importance over the 
other two methods. The news of the very 
much higher rates of wages paid in towns (which 
to the villager sounds fabulous as he has no idea 
of the higher cost of living) spreads through- 
out the countryside and draws large crowds 
of would-be workers. They are to be found 
at convenient gathering places on the thorough- 
fares waiting to be picked up for employment 
The older hands also return from their village 
with groups of friends, relations and neighbours 
who come in the hope of finding employment 
in the mills. But the Ignorance, simplicity and 
poverty of the Indian peasant render his exploi- 
tation an easy matter. The employer does not 
recruit himself the men required for his establish- 
ment but holds the overseer, jobber or mukadam 
responsible for the adequate supply of labour in 
the department. The latter takes the place of 
the contractor and exacts bribes from the new 
recruits. He also acts as a money-lender and 
thereby reaps a double harvest from the needy 
labourer. It would appear therefore that educa- 
tion and organisation are the only means by 
which Indian workers can escape from the 
clutches of intermediaries who like harpies are 
ever ready to prey on them. 

In the coalfields in Bihar and Orissa unskilled 
labour is recruited by means of Sardars. The 
Sardar visits villages and brings the labour with 
him, and the labour brought by him forms his 
gang. He has to pay the labour bucksheesh, 
khoraki ami travelling expenses, and for this 
purpose he^quently receives advances either 


from the contractor or from the CJompany 
concerned. At the Bhowra Colliery advances 
varying from Rs. 8 to Es. 10 are paid to the 
recruits in addition to their travelling allowances 
and food. Such advances are seldom recovered 
and never if the gang maintains good attendance 
at work. The Sardar obtains remuneration 
for his services in various ways. Sometimes 
he is paid a commission and a salary, but gene- 
rally he is paid a certain amount on each ton 
of coal raised by miners working in his gang. 
Independent recruiters are paid at 0 pies per tub 
raised. In the Central Provinces the recruiters 
or mukadams as they are called receive 8 pies 
per head per week from the individual labourers 
whom they recruit and wages from the employers. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur maintain an Employment Bureau where 
skilled and unskilled workers are registered 
and employed. Applicants for work assemble 
in a yard and daily requirements are selected 
by the officer in charge. No outside recruit- 
ment is done in the literal sense of the word, 
but in the event of special qualifications being 
reqmred and no applicants being available, the 
post is advertised in a few leading newspapers. 

The methods adopted by different Indian 
railways for the reemitment of unskilled labour 
are generally the same as those which obtain 
m other industries. In the case of workshop- 
men, a trade test is generally given and in every 
case a medical examination has to be gone 
through. Special apprentices for the higher 
grades are engaged by all Hallways. The terms 
and conditions attached to apprenticeship in 
most cases are similar. 

The Iloyal Commission on Indian Labour has 
made several recommendations with regard to 
the employment of the factory worker lor tlie 
guidance of emiiloyors in geiici al. Wc rcjiroduce 
below some of tlie more important of these 
recommendations . — 

(а) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour. 

(б) Whenever the scale of the factory 
permits it, a Labour Officer should be appointed 
directly under the General Manager. His 
mam functions should be in regard to engage- 
ments, dismissals and discharge. 

(r) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
whole time J.abour Offleer, the Manager or 
some responsible officer should retain complete 
control of engagements and dismissals 

(d) Employ ers’ Associations in co-opcration 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery. 

(e) Where women arc engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one, cdiie,ated woman should 
be appointed m charge ot their welfare and 
supervision throughout the factory. 

(/) Workers should be encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and should go 
With a promise that on their return at the 
proper time they will be able to resume their 
old work Whenever possible an allowance 
should be given to the worker who goes on leave 
after approved service. 
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M<5ssrs. E ]) Sassooi) »Vr (’o , wHo routrol 
eleven cotton textile mills in Jloinbay and the 
liurma-Sliell ( 'or] >o ration, ha\c ajijiointed Special 
Lalioui Wellart OffitiTS to rei ruit labourers 
and look after their weliaie The acute trade 
depression has, h(<\vevcr, jnecented a more 
general udojdion ol this system but several 
firms are malving noteworthy attempts to 
improve existing methods ol recruitment in 
lactones 

Following the appointnumt , by the Ooxein- 
merit ol Bombay, ol a speiial Labour Ofther 
(Ml W B (iilhgaii JOS) uikUm the Jhnnbay 
Trades JJisputi's' (’om diation A<t, 1934, to 
watih the inLrt'sts oi woikmen employed m 
(Otton textile mills in Bombay City and thi‘ 
Bombay Suburban District, vMth a view to 
pronioti harmonious relations betweiui employei 
and woikmmi ami to take steps to K'piescnt tin* 
gru values oi woikmeu to emidoyers tor th<‘ 
Jjurpose ol obtaining th( ii rediess, thc' Rlillowiu'r^’ 
AssociatKJii Bombay, appointed, W'lth <tfe<t 
lioni November 1st 1934, a s])eeial Laboui 
OtlherlMi C \ Dalai, B SC (B(on ) (lamdon)l 
to look .iltei the mtciests ol the Association 

Recruitment for Assam The Assam 
J.abour and Emigration Act, 1901, was desigmul 
mainly to regulate the locruitment and 
engagement ol indentured labour It had 
not heen jxrssible loi some yearn lor anv 
worker in Af^sam to bo suitjected to a penal 
eontra< t and, in eoiisequenci* ol this and otlK'i 
changes, the law heeaiiu* cntiiely unsuited to 
present conditions Attempts wire made hj 
ameiuiing Acts in 1908, J910 and 1927 to adapt 
the Aet to meet altering conditions Siih- 
stantial parts ot the oiiginal Aet vu'ie re]»ealed 
and large miiuheis t»l iiiles liamcd in an en 
deavoui to use the Aet to regulate the r<*cruit- 
meut ol emigiaiits who aie subject to no indeii- 
tiiie. These ehaiiges jiroved inadequate and 
they mad( the law extimnely eoiifiised Laige 
parts ol tile surviving provisions ol the Ait 
heeaine lompleteK mcflectivc and those 
pibvisioiis winch wore operative woic open to 
w'cighty ciiticisms 

Dining the jears 1026-192S the Gov'crnmeiit 
ol India carried on consultations with the Local 
Governments in ri'gard to am-'iiding the law 
governing iccruitmont of labour tor the Assam 
tea gaidens In tlie moanw'hile, the lloyal 
(’ommi>-sioM oil Lahoui had heen aiipointed and 
thev eolleeted a laige uniouiit ol evideiiee on 
the subject 'i'lie Goinnnssiun Keoinniended tlie 
ie]dai emeiit oi the existing legislation by a 
iiew' enaetmi'iit and suggt'sted that tie* power 
(onleiied bv seitioii ,3 of the Assam jaiboui 
ami Enugiation 7\ctol 1901 to iiiohibit lenuit- 
incnt foi Assam in p.irtieulai loealiti(‘S should bo 
withdiawn immediatidv . 'J’hev recommended 
tliat the new Aet should luovide <«) that no 
assisted emigrants tiom controlli'd aicas should 
he forwarded to tlie Assam tea gaidens cxeojit 
thiongli a deiiot maintained either by the 
Till Industry or bv suitable gioups oJ emploveis 
and apiuoved bv the Local Government oi by 
such authoiitv as it inav aiqioint , (fc) that the 
Goveinment ot India should have power to 
frame inles legaidiiig tiaiisit arrangements, 
in paitieular toi the lajing down ol certain 
pieseiiiied routes to Assam and for the main- 
teuance ot depots at necessary intervals ; and (c) 


that m the event of the recrudescence of abuses. 
Government should have jiow'cr to leintToducu 
in any area tlie ])rohihition of recruitment 
otherwise than by means of licensed garden- 
siidars and licensed recruiters Another 
lecommcudation of the Commission W'as that 
the Assam JiUbonr Board should he abolished 
and in its pla(*e the Government of India should 
appoint a Proti'Ctor of Immigrants in Assam 
to look after the interests of emigrants from 
other Provinces. With ri'gard to the question 
of } patiiation, the Commission recommended 
that every tiituie assisted emigrant to an Assam 
tea gardim should have the light after the first 
three years to lie repatriated at Ins employer's 
expense and that the Protector should he 
einpow(‘red tf) lejiatnate a garden worker at the 
exjH'iise ol the ('nqiloyei within one \ear of his 
arrival if it is found nefessaiv on the ground 
of health, unsuil.ibilitv ot the work to Ins 
jiersoiial capacity oi foi othei sufiieieiit reason. 

'I’he Government of India fiamed a Bill called 
thi’ 'lea Distiuts Emgnant Labour Bill, based 
mainly on the lecommendations of the Coin- 
inissjon but with vaiiatioiis in res|)cct of minor 
details 'J'he Bill was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Asseinbh on tlu' lltb March 1932 and was 
circulated to all Lo< al Goveiuments for o]nnion. 
It was then refeited to a Select Goinmittee wdio 
piesoiited then Itepoit tf) the Assembly on the 
^'ith Se])lemboi 1 932 Thi' Bill as amended by 
the Select Goinmitti'c was jiassed by the Indian 
Legislatuie m Seiilembei 1932 and received the 
assent of tlie Governor-General on the 8tli 
OetolK’F 1932 'J'he new Aet came into operation 
fioin the 1st Ajiril ] 933. 

The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 
1932, ('xtonds to the whole ol Biitish India 
im hiding the Soulhal Paiganas and reiieals 
the Assam Laboui and Emigration Act, J9()l, 
and the .subsc'qiKuit amending Acts The 
first objeit of the Ait is to make it ])()ssiblo, 
on the on(‘ hand, to exeiejsi' all the eontiol over 
the leiiuilmeut and torwarding of assisted 
emigiants to the Assam 'I’ea Gaidens as niav ho 
justified and leqmred by the inteiests of cnii- 
giants and {loteiituil emigiants, and, on the 
other hand, to ensure that no rostrii tions are 
imposed whli h are not justihed Local Goveiii- 
ments are emiiovveied, subject to the control 
of the Goveinment of India, to impose control 
over the torwMiding ot assisted emigiants 
((Tiapti r 111) or ovei both then rceruitment and 
then foi warding as oeiasioii may dii tate 
(Ghapleih 111 unvl IV) Jhuploveis will be 
jireveiiteil irom nciuitmg otheiwise than hv 
means of eerfiinafed guuh'n .v/n/'z/s oi Iieeiisi'd 
reeiuib is It is made unlaw tul to assist peisons 
uiiderlfitoemigiaL' unless thev mo aeeoiiipanied 
by thou parenLs or guardians With regard to 
the question of lepatiiation (Chat)ter II), every 
'migrant laboui cr, on the exjuiy of a period of 
three >ears liom the ilati' of his entry into 
Assam, will have the right of ropatiiatioii as 
against the emplovor i mplojing him at sui li ox* 
piiv (Section 7), and any emigiant hihourei who 
beiore the expiiv ol tliiee veais from his entry 
into Assam is dismissed bv ins emiilov'er other- 
wise than for wiliul and seiious misconduct 
will also have the right ot repatriation (Section 
8 (1) ) It w’lll also be possibli' to claim rejiatria- 
tion Within thiec years in the event of the 
emigrant failing in health* not being piovided 
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with suitable work or having his wages unjustly 
witliheld or for any other sutflcient eaiise 
(Section 10 ( 1) ) Further, repatriation can Im? 
ordered at anv time by a criminal comt in the 
case ot a labourer who has been assaulted by 
the employer or^ by his agent (Seel ion 11) 
Whcie an employer fails to make all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the lepatriation ot a 
labourer working under him within fifteen davs 
from the date on whi<*h a light of lepatiiation 
arises to an emigrant labouit*r the Conlioller 
may diiect th(‘ employer (‘oncerned to desiiatch 
such laboniei and his fanulv or to p.iv him 
smh eom|)ens.ition as may be presciilied 
within siK h jieriod as the (ioiifrollei ma> 11 k 
(S ections i:{ and 15) 

Si^elion 3 of the \ct makes ])ro\ision foi llie 
appointment ot a (yontiollei of Kmigiants willi 
some stalf and possibly one or more Deputy 
FontroUers for sn])ervising the gcneial adminis- 
tration of the s\stem which the A(“t seeks to 
establish, and the chaiges ate to bo met liom 


an annual cess called the Emigiant I.abour 
cess which shall be levied at such rate not 
exceeding Us. ft per each emigrant as the 
Goveinof-tleneial in Council may, by a notifica- 
tion in the “ Gazette of India,” determine for 
eai h \ear of levy. 

The piovi«>ions of the Act are intended to 
apply onlv to (‘migration for woik on tea (ilanta- 
lioiis in the eight specified distiietsiii Assam in 
the liist instance, but powci isietamcdto 
extend its application to other iiiilustrlea and 
to othei distiiets in Assam if neeessaiy (Section 
38). 

Latest Statistics — Tiie Annual Report on 
the working ot tlie Assam Labour Hoard during 
the year ending the 30th June 19.53 is the lat- 
est a vail.ible. The Report shows that the total 
miinlMM ol persons mIio immigrated info Assam 
dm mg the year was ;50,ft0l,as aLrainst 50,0(17 
in llu prc\ious year 


The following tables sliows the miinbci of immigiants into the pnnim e of \ssam by age and 
sex groups tor the last five years - - 


Sex and .ige ot babouK'rs 

1928-20 

1<>2<I- >0 

19 5(1- 51 

19 51- 52 I l‘) 52-*5 5. 

Men 

37,1 (d 

.5 5 51 9 

30,215 

2 5 217 j 15 112 

VVonn'ii 1 

1(>,.'.48 

11117 

1 3 'll >2 

1 

I 1 98() 1 12.552 

1 

Childri'ii 

15,191 

12,' (59 

92)12 

1 

12 7<4 j 11 9 57 

Total 

(»8,900 

1 

59 79(5 i 

5 5 51 9 

50 9 9 7 59 901 

i ; 


The birth rate in the Assam Valley Division 
was gb 41 as against D 07 in the pr('\ions year 
and in the Siiima V.illev and Jlill Division 
32 82 as against 3fi 2(5 1’he death iat(‘s wme 
2l 30 .IS against 22 1(5 and 10(50 as against 
21 4.) i(‘spc( tivelv The total garden po])iil.ition 
rose by 1 7, ()()() dining the ye.ii iiiidoi lepoit 
•iiid stood at l,08ft,4lH) 


Reforms in the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry — In a circular letter dated the 8th 
January 1930 the Bombay Millowncra’ AssoCi.i- 
tioii instructed all mills affiliated to tJio 
Association to introduce, wherever possible, a 
policy of direct recruitment of labour mste.ad 
of the existing practice of recruitment through 
jobbers The introduction of a system lor 
providing Discharge Certificates to operatives 
leaving service was also recommended 
The ccrbiflc.ites are to contain a record of the 
service of the operative concerned and in all 
cases of recruitracM, the men presenting tliem- 
selves for employnient will be asked to produce 
their Discharge Certificates JJotiees are to be 
posted at all mills stating (a) tiiat all persons 
will be engaged by the M imager or by the head 
of the department concerned, and (h) that any 
heads of departments, assistants or 'ubbers 


accepting bribes from the workpeople will bo 
instantly dismissed. 

Several groups of mills are considering the 
possibility of employing labour ollh.ers who will 
bo responsible ior the direct recruitment of 
l.iboui .uid lor cl laic woik gem i ally The 
action taki'ii l.y Mi'ssis L D Sassoon A Co. 
in Ibis (wmicKU)ii li.is .ilic.idy been rclcrr(*d to 
above. 

As l.ii as employiiK'nt ol snbsl ituie l.ibour is 
coiKcincil nw)-.! (on((‘ins (Milsnb (olloii textile 
mills keep a Inc to ten jx i (ciil. lone ol sfure 
hands in addition to tile ngiilai numbers le- 
(|uned on llu miistc'is In t(xtil(‘ mills, subs- 
titute lalioin IS eiig.iged iveiy morning at 
tile gates It is mtinsiiiig to observe tliat 
IVI(‘ssis L I). 8.issoon A Co , tor lludr ten mills 
in Homliav, ond a tew otIuM < mployt is m India 
tiavc stalled the pi.utiee ot “ Dei asiialisation ” 
tiy wlmli (‘iiiployuient tickets are issued to a 
niiinix 1 ot woikeis generally atamt t(*n per 
tent ol ttic standard mnstei, and substitutes 
are eng.iged only tioiu tliose wlio have sueh 
cards Jty tin adoption ot this sjstc'in The 
infiiieiiei ol the .lol>b(‘i is mmiiniscd and bribery 
made ditticiilt. Tin' systi'in is ouc which deserve* 
to be more generally adopted. 
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ABSENTEEISM AND LABOUR TURNOVER. 

Thou^ there Is meagre statistical information low rate throughout the year and also of the 
available on this subject, it may be stated with absence of the wide seasonal variations which 
a fair amount of accuracy that the Indian worker were apparent in other centres of the textile 
is more habituated to absent himself from industry. They therefore recommended that 
work than bis prototype in other countries, in order to minimise the effect of absenteeism 
He has yet to get liimself thoroughly adapted there should be a general adoption of a system 
to the industrial environment in which he finds already in force In a few mills in Bombay under 
himself. The reasons for his absence are not which a certain number of spare hands are 
always connected with his love of rest entertained in each department, except the 
but in many cases absence is due to causes weaving. The Board said ‘‘The percenrage of 
control 8u<* as sickness, domestic extra men in each department is not necessarily 
dlmculties, etc. The effects which poor and the same, but we were given to understand that 
indifferent housing have on his work will be spread over the whole of the mill, it usually 
dealt with in the section on Industrial Housing, worked out at about 10 per cent.** 

The Factory Labour Ciommisslon of 1907 

made an inquiry into the number of absent The Labour Office of the Government of 
workers and came to the conclusion that the Bombay publishes in the Labour Gazette every 
average worker took 2 days off every month and month statistics of absenteeism in the textile 
a further holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks every mills at the important centres of the cotton 
year. In addition, he receives the weekly industry in the Bombay Presidency and in 
holiday and from 4 to 10 Indian holidays during Engineering workshops of the Bombay and 
the year. The question of absenteeism received Earaclii Port Trusts. If figures of absenteeism 
the attention of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton for each day during any month are examined 
Textile Industry) and it was urged in evidence it is found that they are higher on days imme> 
before them that the efficiency of labour in diatcly following pay day. The following 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the high per- tabic giv«‘8 the figures for percentage absen- 
centageof absenteeism among the operatives, teeism month bynionth for the year 1933 with 
The Board came to the conclusion that Ahmeda- av(‘ragos for the whole year for cotton textile 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay in nulls in three important centres of the Bombay 
the matter of absenteeism, both in respect of a Presidency. 


PBRrENTAGE ABSENTEEISM IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY DURING 1934. 


Month. 

Ikimbay 

Ahmedabnd. 

Sholapur. 

January 

8.43 

3 .58 

19.33 

February 

9 48 

3 53 

17 53 

March 

n 81 

4 11 


April . . 

H.r>6 

3 91 


May 


4 02 


June . . 


3 80 

20 io 

July .. . 


3 7t} 

17 19 

August . . . 

8 10 

i 4 02 

12 31 

September 

8 40 

4.35 ' 

13 16 

October . . 

7 84 

4 08 

14 40 

November 

! 7 32 

3 52 

14 57 

December 

7 40 

3 77 

15,14 

Average for year 

8 43 

3.87 

15.98 


* Owing to tlic unsettled condition at these centres, no figures were c-ompiled. 

Whereas the figures in the above table show monthly variations which depend upon seasonal 
conditions. The annual averages for the last ten years are »s follows* — 


Year. 

Bombay. 

Almiedubad. 

Sholapur. 

1925 





13 78 

2 98 

11 48 

1920 





10 91 

2 14 

14.59 

1927 





8 54 

3 04 

13 07 

1928 





8.72 

3 97 

14 20 

1929 





9.79 

3.53 

1 14 79 

1930 





9 25 

8 58 ’ 

' 15.40 

1 931 

. . 




9.31 

4 20 

16.26 

1932 





9.14 

3.74 

14 69 

1933 





9.23 

3.61 

14.29 

1934 

• • 




8.43 

8.87 

15.98 
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In the Eleetrlcal and Meohanioal Departments 
of Sallwslys, absenteeism generally amounts 
to 10 to 11 per cent. As In cotton mills, 
absenteeism Is greater Immediately after pay 
day. In Railways in Burma, absenteeism is 
lower and roughly amounts tc 2* 50 per cent. 

Labour Turaovar. — A charge Is very often 
levelled against ^e Indian worker that owing 
to his migratory character, he changes his place 
of employment very frequently and that this 
results in a high rate of labour turnover. There 
is, however, very little information available 
regarding the average period of service or the 
rates of turnover at important industrial centres 
in India. In the case of the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, it has been estimated that since 
1908, the average period of continuous service 
of the employees amounted to 7*89 years. In 
another cotton mill in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment worked out 
at about 40 months while in the case of other 
factories it roughly amounted to about 30 months 
Out of a total number of 3,700 workers engaged 
in the Pench Valley Coal Mines it was found 
that 1,650 workers were in employment for leas 
than a year, 650 from 1 to 2 years, 700 from 2 
to 3 years and 800 workers had more than 3 
years’ continuous service to their credit. In 
the manganese mines in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment comes to 
about 9 to 10 mouths for the whole of the labour 
force in any one year. One to two years is on 
an average the period of employment of workers 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works. Tlie total 
labour turnover during normal working for 
three years in the same Works amounted to 
36*6 per cent., 81*3 per cent, and 24*1 per 
cent, respectively. In the Indian Cable and 
Construction Company in Bihar and Orissa, 
however, skilled labour has remained practically 
unchanged during the last five years but the 
unskilled workers recruited from the aboriginal 
class had changed to the extent of about 30 
per cent, annually. In one of the mills at 
Cawnpore the average period of continuous 
service amouted to 8*87 years. 

The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay recently conducted a special enquiry 
into the length of service of cotton mill 
workers in Bombay City A sample of 1 
in 10 tenements was decided ujxm and the 
information was collected in suitable schedules 
by the Lady Investigators of that Office 
from the inmates of such tenements who were 
reiiorted to be cotton mill workers. Only 'the 
predominant working class localities were visited 
for the purposes of the enquiry and the total 
number of schedules accepted for final tabulation 
was 1,348. 

Of the 1,348 workers, 988 or 73*29 per cent, 
were men and 360 or 20* 71 per cent, were women. 


Nearly 21 per cent, of the operatives began 
work in the miils before the 15th year, 38 per 
cent, between the 15th and the 20th year, 32 
per cent, between the 20th and the 80th year and 
the remaining 9 per cent. Joined the first mill 
after they had attained the age of 30. 

Sixty-three per cent, of the workers were 
bom in the Konkan and 27 per cent in the Deccan 
while the rest came from different parts of the 
country. It is very significant that not a 
single w*orker gave his place of origin as Bombay 


About 48 per cent, of the workers covered by 
the sample continued in the employment of the 
same mill without change, 34 per cent, served 
in two or three mills and 18 per cent, had served 
In 4 or more mills. The highest number of 
mills served by an individual was 16. The 
cause of leaving the mills was for going to 
native place” in 26 per cent, cases, ” low wages 
and for bettering prospects” in 21 per cent, cases, 
“absence duo to illness” in 14 per cent, cases 
and “ retreju'hment” In 10 per cent cases. 
Other eansos for leaving mills were unsuitable 
conditions of work, dismissal, strike, resignation, 
etc. 


The approximate period of total service (Includ- 
ing the period of non-attendance) was reported 
to be less than 5 years in 37*54 per cent, cases, 
6 to 10 years in 23*37 per cent, cases, 10 to 16 
years in 15*88 per cent, cases, 15 to 20 years in 
9*13 r^r cent, cases and more than 20 years in 
14*08 per cent, cases. The percentages of 
workers who had not changed mills was 07 in the 
case of operatives with less than 6 years’ service 
and 42 for workers with 6 to 10 years’ service, 
in the other service groups, the percentage of 
operatives working in the same mill varied 
between 25 and 45. 


The actual active service was reported to 
be less than 5 years in 46*51 per cent, cases, 
5 to 10 years in 24*26 per cent, cases, 10 to 16 
years in 13*95 per cent, cases and 15 to 20 years 
in 7*20 per cent cases. In the remaining 8*08 
per cent, cases the actual service was more than 
20 years. 

A large number of workers in the ago groups 
15-20 and 20-25 had served for a period of less 
than 5 years while the most common period of 
service in the ago group 25-30 was between 5 and 
10 years. In the age group 30-3.'> about 30 per 
cent, of the workers had served for less than 5 
years and 19 per cent, for a period of 6 to 10 
years. Among workers of 35 to 40 years of age, 
the number of those falling in each of the first 
five service groups was be<^ween 16 and 20 per 
cent. 
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The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act of 
1881, as amended in 189]. Under the chief 
provisions of the amended Act Locjil Govern- 
ments were empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of Factories and Certifying Surgeons to testify 
as to the age of children A raid-day stoppage 
of work was prescribed in all factories, except 
those worked on an approved system of shifts, 
and Sunday labour was prohibited subject to 
certain exceptions. 'Fhe hours of employ- 
ment ior women weie limited to 11, with iiitei- 
vals of rest amounting to at least an liour and 
a iialf , their employment between 8 p m and 
r» a m was prohiidted, as a general rule, except 
in factories worked liy sliifts. The hours of woi k 
for children (defined as persons below the age of 
14 ) were limited to 7 and their employment at 
night-time was forbidden : children below the 
age of 9 were not to lie einploycd. Provision 
was made for fencing of macliinory and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supply, venti- 
lation, the prevention of overcrowding, etc. 

The next Factory Act to be passed into law 
was Act XIT of ]911. This Act extended the 
dolinition of “factoiy” so as to include seasonal 
factories working for less than 4 months 111 tlie 
year, shortened the hours within winch children, 
and, as a general rule, women might be employed 
and further restricted the employment of women 
by night by allowing it only in tlie case of cotton 
ginning and pr ssing factories. 1 1 also contained 
a number of new provisions for securing the 
health and safety of the operatives, making 
inspection more effective and securing generally 
the better administration of the Act. The most 
important feature of the Act, however, was the 
introduction of a number of special provisions 
applicable only to textile factories. The report 
of the Factory Commission showed that excessive 
hours were not worked except in textile factories 
The Act, for the first time, applied a statutory 
restiiction to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laving down ^hat, subject to certain 
exceptions, “ no person shall bo employed m 
any textile factory for more than 12 hours 111 any 
one day.” It also provided in the case of 
textile factories that no diild may be employed 
for more than six hours m any one day and that 
(subject to certain exceptions, which were fac- 
tories worked in accordance with an aiiproved 
system of sliifts) no women may be employed 
before 6-30 a m. or after 7 p.m. (the new 
limits laid down generally for the eraidoyment 
of women and children). 

The ratification by India of the Conventions 
adoi)U‘d by the International Labour Con- 
ference held ill Washiuglon in 1919 necessitated 
radical revision of the Indian Factories Act of 
1911. This was niKiertaken during 1921 and 
tlie Indian Factories Amendment Act, l922, 
introduced a series of Important reforms includ- 
ing the adoption of a 60*hours' week, the 
raising of the minimum age of children from 
9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
women, the extension of the Act to a large 
number of small factories, drastic restriction of 
the exempting provisions, etc The principal 
obj’ect of the amending Act of 1923 was the 
removal of a diiSeulty which had arisen in con* 
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nection with the law relating to the weekly 
holiday. The Factories Amendment Act of 1926 
was passed nioidei (1) to widen the definition 
of ” factories" so as to bring witliin tlie control 
of tlie Act such establishments as Electrical 
Generating Stations, water works, etc ; (2) 
to prevent the issue ot age certificates by 
Certifying Surgeons to children who are not fit 
for employment, (.{) lo ninke juovisior' for the 
prevention of cleaning rnaclnnery in motion, even 
by men, m cases where JiOcal Governments were 
of opinion that the work is attended l»y danger 
to the operatives. (4) to pj ovule a clearer de- 
finition of tile periods prescribed for intervals 
of rest, and, (">) wliile still preventing the 
em()lovinenf ot childien in two factories on the 
same day. the permitting of women to work in 
two faetoiies on the same day provided that the 
limits for liouis of work were not exceeded 

Tlie Indian Factories Act 1011, as amended 
bv Ibe \(ts of 192.3 and VMTi, pres- 

cribed a daily as W(‘ll as a weekly limit lo the 
hours of work in factories and provided for rest 
intervals ami for a weekly holiday. Section 28 
ot the Act provided that no person should be 
employed 111 any factory for more tlian 11 
hours in any one day, and Section 27 that no 
person should be employed in a factory for more 
than CO lioiirs in any one week. Section 21 
of the Act made it obligatory for the occupier 
of a factory to provide for each person employed 
a rest pi'riod of at least one hour at intc^rvals not 
exceeding 0 hours, or at the reiiuest of the 
employees concerned two rest peiiods of half 
an hour each, at intervals not exceeding 5 hours, 
the total duration of the periods of rest on that 
day not being less than one hour for each period 
of 0 hours worked gcni'rallv. With the previ- 
ous sanction of the Local Government and at 
the request of the employees concerned the lest 
interval ( Old d be reduced to half an hour for 
each male jierson provided that he was not em- 
ployed for more than hours on each working 
day and was not required to work for more than 
five hours continuously. For diildren, Section 23 
(c) provided that no child should be employed 
in a factory for more than 6 hours in any one day. 
Section 2] (6) provided that for each child work- 
ing more than hours in any one day a period 
of rest of not less tlian lialf an hour shold be given 
and the period of rest was to be so fixed tliat no 
child should be required to work continuously 
for more than 4 lioiir.s Sections 23 (6) and 24 (a) 
further provided that no child or woman may be 
employed in any factorv bi'fore lialt past five 
o’clock in tiic moining or after 7 o’clock in the 
evening. Under Section 25 a child could not be 
employed in two fact ones on the same day but 
adults could be so cm ploved 111 such circumstan- 
ces as iiiigi t be prescribed U nderthe provisions 
of Section 26 every Manager of a factory had to 
IK specified houis tor the employment of each 
person employed in such factory and no person 
was allowed to be employed except during such 
specified liours. ’Hie Governments of Madras, 
Uombay, the United rrovinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces wire the only Local Gov- 
ernments which had presenbed the circumstances 
under which adults might be employed in more 
than one factory on the same day. The rules 
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framed by these Local Governments invested the 
Inspector of I'actoiies with the power to sanction 
such employ meiit if he were satisfied that the 
adults concerned were not employed for more 
than 10 hours on any one day and that thov 
received the weekly holiday prt'senbed by 
Section 22 oi the Act. In addition to the notice 
re hours of work for particular periods, every 
factory was requiied to maintain a register of all 
pel aons employed in a factory in the form pres- 
cribed by the Local Government showing their 
hours ol work and the nature of their respective 
employment. 

Amendment of the Factories Act, follow- 
ing the^ Recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour. —-"i'he JCnv.ti 
Commission made several very iinpoitant 
recommendations tor substantial amend- 
ments ol the Indian Factories Art, toil, 
as amended by thi' Amending 4(ts ol 1022, 
1023, ]92(> and 1931, firstly, loi the rediulion 
of the maximum limits ot dailv and weeklv 
hours of work in peieiinial faetones and loi tiu 
better r(‘gulatiori ol smh boms, seeondlv, loi 
the improvtment oi woiking conditions in 
i.itloiies , and thiidlv, lor a more tlleclivi 
oliseiViinee, on the part oi the laetoiy owneis, 
ol the ii'quiM'iiienlb of the A(t 'J'he Goveiii- 
ment ot India, m the Deiiaitment of liidustiies 
and Jiaboui, issiK d a cneulai leilei, dated th( 
JOth June 1932, addiessed to all Tax al (Jovern- 
meiits and Administrations forwarding a diait 
Bill intended to ( onsolidati' the piesent law 
regarding the legulation oi ])Owei using fa< torn s 
and incoriioiating the inajoiity of the ('oni- 
inissioncis’ reeonimendations All Ihoviiuial 
Goveinmonts wore asked to submit re|)lie,s to 
this letter by the 1st Dcccnibei J932 On 
leieipt of the Local (Sovernment’s replies, tlie 
Ifonouiable IVlembei iii charge of the Depaii- 
ment ot liidnstries and lailioui of the Govein- 
meiit of Imha made a tour ol themoieiinjKntant 
industrial ((‘litres in liidi.i to (lis( uss vaiious 
(luestioris aijsing out oi the diait Bill wKh the 
iepi(*h( iitativ Os ot Local (Jovcinments and 
assocaations of eniployeis and woikmen (.in 
the eonelusiori of this tour, the Government of 
India convened a (.onfennte of rrovimial C'hiei 
Inspectors ot Faetones and a hnal Bill was tin'll 
drawn up w'hlcli was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assi'mblv on the 8th Septcmlier 1933 
It WM-, passi'd into law at the SnmiiU'T Session 
ol the Jx*gisl,i1 ive Assi niblv at Simla in 19U 
and leieived tlieasseiil oi the (Jovt rnor-th iiei.tl 
on th( 2iHli \ni.Mis1 ol tiial \ear The new \(i 
was bioughl into (.f1((t iioin 1st Jannaiy 19 r» 

'I’hc Ro>al Coinmis-^ion also iinule several 
suggestions w nil regaid tothe ( ontioi of facto- 
ries not using powei nearly all of which arc at 
])rcscnt uniegulatcd. The Goveinmciit of India 
propose a new and separate Ait in icspcct oi 
such factories and thej are at jircscnt engaged 
in drafting a Bill covering the Commissioncis’ 
recommendations in the matter. 

'iTie following arc the more impoitant 
addiLumal inattets coveied bj tin Consohdat- 
ing Act — 

(a) A (listiiK lion IS diawn b(‘tween 
seasonal and perennial iaetorii's A faitory 
which IS exclusively engaged m cotton giiiumg, 
cotton or jute pressing, the decoiticatioii ot 
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groundnuts, oi the manutaetuie of ground- 
nut oil, ortho manutacturo ot cotFee, indigo, luc, 
lubber, sugar (imdudmg ffut) or tea is to be a 
w'asonal laetory , jirovideil that the Local 
Government may, by notifleation in the local 
official Gazette, doelaic any such factory m 
which manutai tuimg piocessi's are ordinarily 
earned on loi more than 180 working days 
in the year, not to be a seasonal factory tor 
the purposes ol iiie Act The J.ocal Government 
may also, by iiotitli ation, declare any seasonal 
taefoiy in vvliuh manulaetiiriiig processes are 
ordmarilv eainod on lor not more than 180 
woikiiig davs in the venr and wlikli cannot be 
( ained on exeepi during particulai seasons or at 
tiiiK's dependent on the inegnlar artion ot 
natural tones, to lie a seasonal laetory lor the 
juiipoies ol this Act 

(/>) Fai torv opeiat iv es wine foimerly div ided 
into two age gionps (1) Adults and (2) Fhildreii, 
t r . perstnn ovd 12 and undei 15 years of age. 
'I’he <’onsolidating Alt intiodnees a third age 
gioui) oi “ Ailoli SI (‘iits,” { I’ , iH'isons over 
the age ot 15 veais and imdei the age of seven- 
t(‘('u ^cals who have not been (‘(‘rfihed as lit lor 
ailiilt einjilovment Sui li “Adolescents” as 
have not l>een so certified are to be deemed 
to be chililrcu 

(() The CM -ting ma\imnin limits of eleven 
hiniis per day and sixty horns jier week 
(oiitinue to h(' iieimitted in the lase ol 
seasonal lictoiii's but th(' inaximum hours 
oi woiK j)( imitted m the case ot worker 
in peieiimal fa( tones has b(‘en K'diieed 
to li'ii la uis p(*r day and 54 hoiiis pt*r week 
subject to till pioviso that jieisons employed 
on work iieeessitating lontinnuus piodiudioii 
tfjr teehniial icasons and jieisons wTiosc work 
IS lequiii'd foi the manutai tin (> or supply ot 
articles ot piime neiessity wliiih must be made 
Ol sujiplied everj ila> may be employed lor not 
more than 5(> luniis m .my one week The 
maMinum boms ot wink peimitted m the case 
oi ehildieii is live hmiis ])(*i day both in seasonal 
and in pi leiinial i.ictones 

(tl) The IS'ew' Alt mtrodnees for the first 
time the jninopleot ” spieadovei,” i c , the 
limitation ot the period ot the number of 
consecutive hours during which the daily 
limits of hours ot work may be availed of by 
the owner or an occupier of a laetory. The 
spri'ad-over in the ease ol adults is limifeil to 
thiilicn conseeutive houis and in the case of 
ihildien to seven and a halt eonseeutive houis , 
but the (ontminnis ]« nod of (Jeven lice hoiiis 
lit eveiv twentv-ioni houis in tin case ol adults 
must include the hums between 7 pm. and 
(i am III till' cMse ot women The continuous 
period ol sixteen and .i hall free lioiirs in tlic ease 
ol childien must ini hide tiio hours between 7 
])in and 6 am Fxeinptioi. m the case ot 
women are pci nutted m such cases as teehiiieal 
reasons ic'qiiiie that work should be done at 
night, eij ,m the hsh cuiing industry. 

(c) The existing jirovisions with regard to 
the control oi aitdieial humidification are 
expanded The Ait also ^ives power to 
Bocal Governments to authorise an Inspector 
to call upon Managers of lactones to carry 
1 out spec ihc measures tor increasing the 
[cooling power of the air where he is of the 






opinion that it ia at times inauflieicnt to secure 
operatives against danger to health or berious 
discomfort, provided tliat the cooling power 
can be appreciably increased without involving, 
an amount of cxijonso which would be unrea- 
sonable under the circumstances. 

(/) With regard to welfare, the Act includes 
provisions for the maintenance of (1) a sufficient 
and suitable supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes involving 
contact with poisonous or obnoxious substances , 
(2) adequate shelters for rest in factories em- 
ploying more than 150 persons , (3) rooms reser- 
ved for the use of children of women employed 
in factories employing more than 50 women 
and (4) first aid appliances. Powers are to be 
given to l^ocal Governments to frame rules in 
respect of the last three matters. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, did not accept the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission with 
regard to giving power to Local Governments 
to issue welfare orders as arc issued by the 
Secretary of State in England under Section 7 
of the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1914. They were of opinion 
that the matters to be covered by such welfare 
orders should have the approval of the Legisla- 
ture and should not be imposed on factory 
owners by the Executive Government. 

(g) The Act gives Local Governments 
powers to make rules prescribing the fitncbs 
to be attained by children seeking employment 
m factories or in any class ot lactones, and 
when such a standard lias been presenlwid no 
child failing to attain it cun be certified as fit 
for employment in a factory. 

(h) Inspectors arc granted power to call 
upon managers to carry out such tests as 
may bo necessary to determine the strength oi 
quality ot any spcelilcd parts of the structure 
oi lactones If they are ot opinion that, on account 
of any defect or inadequacy in the construction 
of any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human lite or safety ; and Local 
Governments are empowered to make rules 
for the furnishing, by factories, of certificates 
of stability. 

(i) The maximum amount of overtime that 
can he worked by virtue of any exemp- 
tions granted under the Act Is limited 
and a time and a half is to he paid 


in all cases where a worker in a seasonal 
factory works for more than 00 hours in any 
one 'week or where a worker in a factory other 
than a seasonal factory works for more than 
ten hours in any one day. But where a worker 
ia a factory otlier than a seasonal factory 
works for more than fifty-four hours in any 
week, he is to he entitled, in respect of the 
overtime worked less any overtime in respect 
of which he is entitled to extra pay under the 
preceding sentence, to pay at the rate of one 
and a quarter times his ordinary rate of pay. 
Where a worker in a factory works on the 
weekly rest day he is to be entitled, in rcfspect 
of the overtime worked to pay at the rate of 
one-and-a-half times the ordinary rate of pay. 

(j) N o exemptions are to he granted in respect 
of the provisions for spreadover, prohibition 
of night woik between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
and of the weekly limits of hours of work for 
women and persons under the age of sixteen 
years , hut the grant of the existing exemption 
in the case oi women employed in fish curing 
and fish-canmng factories is to he permitted. 

(!•) Sections 26, 35 and 36 of the Old Act 
are entirely rccasted in order to provide more 
effective methods for the maintenance of re- 
cords and registers of employment, the posting 
oi notices, for the benefit of the workers, of their 
hours of employment, tlie prescribed abstracts 
of thePaetories Act, weekly holidays, etc , and 
for ihe notification of these notices and any 
changes proposed to be made In them to Inspec- 
toib of laetorii'b 

(1) Higher penalties and fines are pres- 
cribed lor occupiers or owners of factories 
who have Ixhui previously convicted for having 
committed the same offences. 

At the monuuit of writing it is too early to 
offer any aunmeuts on the workmg oi the 
New Act. Outside, the textile industry, iactory 
woikers arc not likely to bo much affected 
because in most cases, weekly hours of work 
were 54 or under. In textile mills, some owners 
have rcdiKed the daily hours whereas others 
Iiave taken advantage of the imposition of a 
shorter working week, to give a half holiday on 
the day preceding the weekly rest day. The 
effects of the reduction in hours on wage rates 
will be dealt with under “ Wages." 


LATEST FACTORY STATISTICS. 

The latest statistics available In connection factories employing children, 367 had hour 
with the administration of the Indian Factories below 30 lor children and 552 above 30. The 
Act arc for 1983. The data published in details m connection with the various 
connection with the normal weekly hours provinces \rill be found in summary lorm 
of work show that for the whole of British m the All-lndia Factories Reports or in a 
India men were required to work for more than more detailed form in the Provincial Reports 
64 hours a week in 1,847 perennial and 3,016 themselves. The statistics of factories do not 
seasonal factories, above 48 and not abo\e 64 show the hours of work in particular industries, 
ill 669 perenmal and 329 seasonal factories, and 

not above 48 hours per week in 1,369 perennial All railway workshops come under the Indian 
and 1,069 seasonal fact-ones. In the case of Factories Act. Hours of work in railway work- 
those tactories employing women 3,186 requiied shops in all provinces generally average 8 per 
female workers to work ior more than 54 houis day and 48 per week. In most cases the hours 
per week whereas 1,870 fixed their hours at are so arranged as to provide for a half day off 
below 48 per week. 631 tactories had hours on Saturday provided that a total of 48 hours 
above 48 but not above 54. Out of the 919 la worked during any particular week. 
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Employment of Women and Children. 


Employment of ChiMren. — By the Amend* 
ing Act oi 1922 the maximum age of children was 
raised from 14 to 15 years and the minimum 
age from 9 to 12. The Act provides that no 
child shall be employed in any factory unless 
he is in possession of a certificate granted 
by a Certifying Surgeon showing that he is not 
less than 12 years of age and is fit for employ- 
ment in a factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate itself or a token giving 
reference to such certificate. Further, no child 
is allowed to be envployed in any factory before 
six o’clock in the morning or after seven 
o’clock in the evening and no child is to 
be employed for more than five hours in any one 
day. The number of children employed in 
factories during the years 1922 to 1933 is shown 
in the following table — 


Year. 

Total. 

1922 

67,658 

1923 

71,620 

192 1 

72,531 

1925 

68,725 

1926 

1 60,09 1 

1927 

57,562 

1928 

50,91 1 

1929 

46,843 

1930 

37,972 

1931 

26,932 

1932 

21,7, 3 

1933 

19,091 


I An examination of the figures in the abovfe 
[table will show that the number of children 
employed rose from 67,658 to 74,620 in 192S. 
This was due to the fact that the tea factories 
in Assam which employed about 11,000 children 
were brought within the scope of the Act for the 
first time in that year. Further, the amendment 
of the Act in 1922 did not apply to children 
who were lawfully employed in a factory on or 
before the 1st July 1921 and it was not until 
1924 that full effect was given to the new age 
I restrictions for children. 


There has been a steady decline in the num- 
ber of children employed In the textile mills 
in Bombay City there are none 


Employment of Women —The number of 
women emriloved in factories during the years 
1921 to 1929 increased steadily from 206,887 
employed in 1922 to 257,161 employed In 1929. 
But the number ot women employed since 
1929 ha'< lallen peKeptJbJy, the flguies for 
1930, 1931 and 1933 being 254,905, 231,183 and 
210,837 lespediv el V The inerease in the em- 
plovmeiitot women was due paitly to the restric- 
tions imposed on the employment ol ehildren 
and partly to the inclusion within the scope of 
the Act ol all quusi-agiK ulinral factories, for 
I \ample, in the tea gardens wduch aie dependent 
on female Jaboui to a larger extent than other 
lactones An im])oil.int change which the 
revision of 1922 made in ronnection with the 
employ nuMit ol women was the lejieal of Section 
27 of tlie Act of 1911 wJiiiii peimittcd the 
oinjiloyimuit ot women at night in ginning 
fartoiies In view of this amendment the 
(loveniment of India eonsideied that they were 
m a position to latitv the Con viuitum conreinlng 
tlie employment of women dm nig the night 
adoptexJ bv the Fiist Intcrnatjonal Jiabour 
(’unteieneo hold at Wahlungtori in 1919 without 
undertaking any further legislation. 


LABOUR IN MINES. 


The conditions of employment of labour In 
mines are governed by the provisions of the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, which came into force 
with effect from the 1st Juiy 1924 replacing the 
foimer enactment of 1901. The Act of 1901 
contained provisions designed to secure saXetv 
in mines and it jirovided for the inaintcuancx* of 
an inspecting staff, but it contained no piovisiona 
regulating the cinploynieiit of labour. 

Section 23 of the Indian Mines Ait of 1923 
limited weekly houis ot mincib to 54 undei- 
ground and to 60 aboveground but no limitb wcie 
prescribetl for daily hours. In a Ihll further 
to amend the Act for certain purposes introduced 
by the Government of India in the Legislative 
Assembly in March 1927 it was proposed to 
fix the maximum limit for daily houis at twelve 
There was a consideiable body of opinion in 
favour of enforcing an eight-hour day and this 
was also the opinion of a ininoiity of the Select 
Committee appointed by the Asbciubly to 
consider the Bill. The majority ol the Com- 
mittee however adheiod to the principle of a 
twelve-hour sliift as pioposed in the Bill but 
agreed that an* eight-hour shift should be 


giadually woiked upto. They recommended to 
Government that after the new jiro visions 
had been in operation for three years, the position 
should be again leviewed as to whether an eight- 
hour shut (ould be introduced A daily limit 
ol 12 liouis was thus imposed iiy the Amending 
Act i»f 1928 and this was to bo biought into 
effect Iroin Apiil 1939. 

Recommendations of the Royal Commission. 

The Uoyal Commisbion i)n Laboui which 
reviewed the whole position ( ame to conclusions 
similar to those reached by the Select Committee. 
A minority ol the Commission advocated the 
leduition of the daily lin*:* to eight hours while 
the majoiity supported the recommendation 
ot the majority ot the Select Committee, and in 
addition buggested that weekly hours above 
ground bhouUl bo limited to 54. In the mean- 
while, till' hlteenth session of the rutcrnatlonal 
Laboui Conteieiue adopted a Draft Convention 
conceining hours ot woik in coal mines, Iramed 
solely with reference to conditions in European 
coun tiles. This Convention prescribes that the 
hours of work, should be limited to 71 per day Ui 
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Labour in Mines. 


underground coal mines and to 8 hours a day 
and 48 hours a week in open coal mines The 
Convention was placed before the f^egislative 
Assembly on the 24th Fcbiuaiy and before the 
Council of State on the 2n(l March 1932 and 
resolutions were adopted by both the Chambers 
to the effect that Government should examine 
the possibility of reducing the statutory limits 
for hours of work in mines and that the results 
of tins examination should be placed before 
them. 

In puisuaiice ol this Kcholution, the whole 
question was re-e\aniined by the Goveimnent 
oi India m 1932 and they addressed a tiiciilai 
letter in that year to all local Goveininents 
inviting their views on questions (onneited 
with H'diutions ot liours, iion-cunplovment ot 
(hildmi in Mines, etc Jn the light ot the 
opinions leieived, the Government of India 
drew up a Jtill lurther to amend the Indian 
Mines A(f 1923 and this liill was introdiued 
in the Lf'gislative Assembly on tin* 22nd January 
1930 'riie loliowiug aT(‘ the more important 
provisions of the Ihll — ■ 

{a) Local Guveiiiment aie to he ein])OW'er(‘d. 
by notithation to dirtd that ucddeiits whuh 
cause bodily injury r( suiting in the ciihuced 
abs('n((‘ trom work l<»i a peiiod e\(e(ding 
su^endays shall be euteied in a registei in tlu 
prescrilH d loim , 

if)) No iK'isoii shall bo employed in a Mine 
on more than six days in any one week , 

(c) No-persou employed aho\e gionnd in a 
Mine shall be allowed to woik l<»i more than 


titty lour hours in any one week or lor more 
tlian ten hours in any <uie da\ , and the periods 
ot work ot any sm ii person shall be so arranged 
that along with any intervals ot rest they shall 
not in any one day spread over more than eleven 
houis , 

(</) 1’he periods ol work ol a pi'rson employed 
below ground in a Mine are to be reckoned from 
the time he leaves the surface to the time he 
leturns to the sui fact* and are not in any one 
day to be spread ovei more than nine 
hours. \o p{>rson is to be allowed to remain 
below ground exiipt during his pcuiods of 
work and where w'ork below ground is carried 
on by a system ot icdays, the periods of work 
ot ail pt'r^ms cnqiloycd m the same relaj are to 
b(‘ the same and aie to be re< koned trom the 
time th( tlist person ot the lelay leaves the 
siirtan to tb( time the last person ol the relay 
letuinstoflK suitaie, 

(r) Work above ground is not to be (ariied 
on in any Mine lor a period exceeding eleven 
hours in ‘an\ one clay exicpt by a system of 
icdajsso aiianged tliat not more than any one 
1 C lav ol isoiis, (unicloyed in w'ork oi the same 
kinci shall be at vvoik m the Mine at the same 
time , 

(f) Thc> einplov iiu'id m any Mine of c hildien 
undei littec n yc ais ot age is to be pioliibited 

Number of Mine* —The following table gives 
the number of mines which came under the Act 
during eadi ol tlic' last ten yeais, classified 
accoidmg to tbc' imneials raise d — 




Number of mines 


Total 

Year. 






Number 

Coal. 

Mica. 

Manganese. 

Tin and 

1 Wolfram. 

1 Other 
minerals. 

of all 
mines. 

1924 ‘ 

840 

513 

“186' 

87“ 

■ '172” 

' ~i>()4”~ 

1925 

810 

571 

214 

204 

212 

2,011 

192d 

722 

601 

221 

21 0 

143 

1,897 

1927 

044 

630 

220 ! 

200 

298 

1,992 

1,948 

1928 

556 

674 

184 

203 

331 

1929 

548 

498 

125 

186 

375 

1,732 

1930 

549 

508 

82 

178 

352 

1,669 

1931 

540 

342 

56 

136 

343 

1,417 

1932 

515 

315 

23 

138 

290 

1,281 

1933 

501 

377 

17 

199 

330 

1,42 1 


Number employed — The number of persons emxiloyed in mines during the years 1924-193 J 
were us lolluws . — 


Year. 

Total No. of 
mines w'hich 

Number of persons employed. 

came under the 

Act. 

Belowground. 

Aboveground. 

Total. 

. 

1.804 

167,779 

90,498 

• 258,277 

1925 

2,011 

168,554 

84,303 

253,857 

1926 

1,897 

189,-171 

70,742 

260,113 

1927 

1,992 

196,341 

72,949 

269,290 

1928 . . i 

: 1 048 

197,398 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1,732 

i 199,908 

69,783 

269,701 

1930 

1,669 

191,915 

69,752 

261,667 

1981 

1,417 

170,638 

60,144 

230,782 

1932 

1,281 

1,424 

151,924 

52,734 

204,658 

1933 , . 

153,942 

52,565 

I 206,507 
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The sex distribution of the persons employed in mines during the years 1926 to 1933 was as 
shown below . — 


Year. 

Number of males employed. j 

Number of females employed. 

Underground 

In open 
workings 

f)n the sur- 
face. 

Underground 

In open 
workings. 

On the sur- 
face. 

1926 

86,343 

43,306 

51,967 

31,889 

27,833 

18,775 

1927 

86,766 

50,028 

53,903 

31,850 

27,697 

19,046 

1928 

86,155 

51,005 

52,430 

31,785 

28,453 

17,848 

1929 

92,856 

54,235 

.51,954 

24,089 

♦ 28,728 

17,839 

1930 

101,619 

50,396 

52,709 

18,684 

21,186 

17,043 

1931 

98,885 

38.833 

4.5,1.57 

16,811 

16,079 

14,987 

1 932 

96,19(1 

30,25(> 

3<),899 

14,71 1 

10,761 

12,835 

1933 

99,556 

30,866 

40,616 

12,799 

10,721 

1 11,949 


LABOUR ON 

All railway workshops come und(‘r the ad- 
ministration of the Factories Act. The Tiidi.ni 
railways employ nearly a quarter of a million 
workers in other occupations foi whom ino- 
vision for the eontiolof then working houis has 
been made undei the Hours of Kmjiloymeiit 
Buies, 1 930, framed under the Indian Hallways 
Amendment Act, 1929. 

The Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference In 1919 and 1921 
prescribed a 60-hour week and a weekly rest ot 
not less than 24 consecutive hours for all woikers 
in British India enijiloved in factories, in mines 
and in such blanches of railway work as may be 
specified for this purpose by the competent 
authorlty. The Indian Factories Act which was 
amended in 1922 to give effect to the Conven- 
tions limited the hours of work in factories to 
1 1 in any one day and to 60 in any one week 
Provisions were also made for intervals of rest 
and a weekly holiday. Similar limitations were 
imposed under the Indian Mines Act of 1923 j 
in resp(‘( t ot colliery staff TTnde! th(‘ amending | 
c<insoiidated Factory A(t ot 1954 weekly lioins 
in peienmal lactones Ime been n diiec d to 'll 
iind as will have beem seen m the* lastcliaptei 
Sinidai reductions are i»roposed in the caw o* 
hours in Mines Both these restrictions 
apply to facff/Ories and mines controlled by 
railway administrations. The application of 
the Conventions to other departments of railM^ay 
administrations was found to be a problem 
beset with many ditficultics and has been a sub- 
ject of prolonged investigations. Orders were 
issued by the Bailw^ay Board in 1921 that the 
60-hour week should be adopted for station 
staff not employed in connection with the work- 
ing of trains. Tlie Indian Bailway Conference 
Association drew up a set of rules in 1927 and 
these received the general approval not only 
of the Railway Board but also of the Boards of 
Directors of the lines managed by companies 
Subsequently, however, it was found that these 
rules while they aimed at applying the spirit of the 
Conventions did not adequately fulfil the statu- 
tory obligations Imposed upon Government by 
the ratification of the Conventions. The whole 
question was therefore again exhaustively 
reviewed and a Bill amending the Indian Rail- 
ways Act with the object of empowering the 
Governor-General in Council to make rules on 


RAILWAYS. 

the subject was inf lod need in the Legislative 
Assembly in the .nitiimn session of 1929 and was 
lefc'iicd foi « onsideration tea Select Committee, 
'riie Amending Act was p.issc^d in the same year 
and the Hours of Employment Rules were 
diawn up during the following year. 

The Boyal Commission on Indian Labour 
made some v(‘ry nnpoitant rciommendations 
legal ding hours ol w'oikand lest day ioi railway 
workiTs other than Ihosi' ('inployed in * factories ’ 
and ‘Miih's’ As t.n as the recommendation 
that the wc'ckly n'sl day ol not less than 24 
houis ]>ro\ ided under th(“ \c1 oj 19 50 should bo 
granted sub|eri to lh(' usual (unergi ney eveep- 
ti.ms to all (ontiniious w'orlvi'is IS C)neeined thia 
lias l)een a<((‘i)te(l hv tin* (JoveimiKmt of India 
loi gradual mtroiluidion on all lailway systems 
as flnaiK lal ( onsi(h*rat Ions i>ei nnt Tin* Govern- 
iiKMit ot India ha\(‘also a((e]>t(Ml the n*eomm('n- 
dat.ioii inad(> 1)V tlx' ('uininission tiiat sp<‘( lal 
efforts sliould h(> inad(‘ to put into oiMTation as 
soon «is jiossible the regul.itions d(‘vis(‘d to 
|gi\e (fleet to the Washington and (Ji'iu'va 
|('(m\ention r(“ liours ot work in the (asc* ot 
r.iilway einployis's They hav(* also acei'pted 
t1i(‘ KM ominendatioii that th(‘ Hallway Board 
should riMonsnh'i tlu* pi.ictn .diihty of rcMliKing 
tin hours toi mt('rmittent workeis and ot giving 
days ol uhsiuue at nasonalile intervals w'here 
W(M'klv r(“st (lavs (aunot be given Tlie Bailway 
J5oaid howM‘N( 1 (.ousidei tliat th(' Hist step that 
sliould l)e taken as soon as tunds permit is to 
evtend tlie apiiluation ot tlie Itegulations to 
the liailw.i^s to whidi th('y have not y(‘t Immui 
applidi, and that, tlu* question of rcMlueing tho 
hours of w'ork, generallv, tor intermittim 
woikers w'lll b(‘ exaiuuud eompreliensively 
will be (ousideriMl th('reatt(‘i In tlu' meanwhile 
all Ag(*nts ot R.iil\va\s ha\( Ikmmi instru(t(Ml to 
iimIu(( tlie hours ot work and piovide suitable 
periods ot ri st in iiiduidual easi s wliero 
humanitarian eonsuhnai auis riMpiiro smh a 
(ouise 

Working of overtime on Indian Railways is 
more prevalent on construction than on the open 
line due to (1) the working season in the monsoon 
areas being confined to eight months In the year, 

(2) special measures taken to speed up all heavy 
work to avoid the locking up of capital . and 

(3) wet foundation work in bridges which necessi- 
tate continuous work. Usually overtime in 
such cases is paid at a rate fixed beforehand. 



5o6 Jute and Cotton Mill Industries, 


InduHtnal Survoyors suul tin* ('slaUlishtuoiit olf 
tour (lenjonstrati<»n parties in (‘jieh <»t seven select- 
ed industTies jute and wool weaMnp, umbrella 
makinit, Outlery, brass and bell-metal, soap 
making, shoe making an<l p<itterv The scheme 
was to tak<‘ up, in tin* first, Inst a nee, the training 
of i)erii)at(‘tic* demonstral lou parties, and, in order 
to so ‘lire iion-oliKuil ((,-oj oration which was 
essential not only ior getting recruits of the 
right tviK* but also tor creating an mdiihtrial 
atmospheK* m a province, jire-emlnentlv agri- 
cult in al 'I’lio l<»rmation nt a non-ollitial assoda- 
tion In (*aeh Distiht to be known as Industiial 
AssfKiat ion was emouragi'd and the local district 
boards wm* called upon to assist As tlcrc 
were only 28 demonstration pai ties work under 
the* sihc'ine could not be started in inoie than 
lourtc*c*n clistiicts at a time, up to tin end of 
ItklJi lour jiarties lor eacdi ol the s(‘\en industrie s 
eveept jute and wool wc>ri' working in ditfc*ient 
paits of the i’rovinec*, those of the students 
trainc'd by these parties liavc* started jactoiie>» 
ot thc'irown and in whi*h considerable numbers 
ot ))''i)])lc* have* lound emiiloyinent. 

Middle-clast unemployment* — recent years 
unemployment among the educated middle 
classes has been assuming alarming proportions 
and has attracted widespread public attention 
In January 1926, a Kcsolutloii was passed bj 
the Legislative Assembly in the following 
terms ; — 

" This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that he may be pleased to 
appoint a Committee with a iion-olhcial majority 
to investigate into the problem of unemployment 
in general, and among the educated classes 
In iiartlcular, and devise suitable lemcdies 
whether by a system of industrial and technical 
education, or by a revision of the existing 
system of education, or by olfering cncouragc- 
nioiit to the starting of new industries, or by 
opening now avenues of employment, or by the 
establishment of employment bureaux, or by all 
these or any other nicaiis, and that the said 
Committee do make a report on the latter 
pioblcra as early as possible.” 

Similar llesolutions w'eie also passed in some 
of the local Legislative Councils. The Uo^ern- 
ment of India did not consider that the appoint- 
ment of a Central Committee would seive any 
useful purpose, but Iii a circular letter drew the 
attention of the local Governments to the gravity 
of the problem of middle* class unemjiloymeut 
in India. As a result of the Kcsolutions passed 
by the local Councils, Committees were appoint- 
ed by some of the local Governments. The 
reports of most of these Committees refer almost 
exclusively to middle-class unemployment, 
but the Punjab and the Bengal Committees 
also dealt with general unemployment. The 
Punjab Committee came to the conclusion that 
■“ there was no unemployment worthy of mention 
among the uneducated classes ” ; whilst the 
Bengal Committee observed as follows : — 

“ The labourer, if we may use the term, has not 
yet been divorced completely from the land, 
and he frequently possesses or has an interest 
in a small plot of land in his native place on 
the cultivation of which he can fall back in 
times of depression. Added to this is the fact 
that Industrial labour is still comparatively 
scarce In Bengal and in fact had to be imported 


from other provinces. The effect therefore* of 
trade depressions on the industrial labourer in 
Bengal is so far very small.” 

The Assam Legislative Couneil passed a 
resolution on the 12th Septemb(*r 1933 reeorn- 
meriding to tlu* Governnu'nt of Assam the 
.ippointment ot a ( 'lunmitteo to consider the 
problem ot uni'iniilovnient, specially among 
the educated iniddh* dass people* of the ProMiice. 
in the general disdission m coimettion with 
this resolution it was jiomted out that exten- 
sion ol tedinual (‘din ation, industrial devi'lop- 
ment and coineiilration on agrieiiltnre to a large 
(*xteut an* the only me ans of dealing the probl(*m 
in the eonelitious prevailmg m Assam On behalt 
ot the government it was stated that this subject 
was disnisseel at a e()iit(*r('nee, recently h(*ld 
nn<h‘i the* aiispu cs ol the* GeiveTiime'nt e)t Jnelia, 
<»t reprosontative*^ of el(*partme*nts ot inelustry 
ill all the pioviiiees ol Hritisli Itielia anel some ot 
the* Indian Stales, when tlie* ele*sirability ot e*btah- 
hshiiig a < (‘iitral inelnstrial ie*.seare h tor cemsidcrmg 
the quod ion ot inelust iialisatiem was emphasized. 
It was fintlu i st.iteel that the Ge>vernmcnt pro- 
peised to e*stahli‘:li agile iiltuial colonies eit edueat- 
e*d young me*!), as an ('\peiiinental measure, 
tt> make i»re)Visiou ten heliniig te*thnieal institu- 
tions, te) aelvanee inelnstrial leians te) enable 
yeiuiig nie*ii with the* ne*eessary training to se't 
lip small iiielusl lie's anel te» re*stiiet, as iar as 
]>e»ssiblc, empleiyme nt. under (}e)\ernment to 
native's e)t the pretvinee The* Oeiuneil was, 
lie)W(*ve*r, inle)nn(*el lliat any aetiem eeineernmg 
this situation must have* seune* re'terenii* te) 
unemployment ainemg tlu* poorer classes as well. 

Jute and Cotton Mill Industvies. — ^In the 

jute mill industry in Bengal a large number 
of mills have, during the last two or three ycais, 
changed over from the multiple to the single 
shift system. It is estimated that on the single 
slnlt about 25 to 33 jier cent, less labour force 
IS required than on the multiple shift, but in 
spite of the changes no trouble has been reported 
with regard to iiiicinployineiit. In the Bombay 
lotton mill mdustiv, out ot an average of about 
1^9,000 woikers emploved during the jears 
1920 to 1927 ap|»io\imately 20,000 have been 
thrown out ot employ iiieiit on aeeoiint ot the 
introduction ot etlieieney methods ot work 
whereby spiimcis are requiied to mind two 
Ol three sides ot a spmuing trame instead of one 
and where the ordinary two loom weaver is 
required to tend three, four or six looms. 'J’he 
Bombay Htiike Enquiiv Gommittee dealt with 
this asjioet ol the question in their report and 
they recommended the creation of an Out-of- 
Work Donation Fund T’his has been dealt 
with in the summary given with regard to the 
findings ot this Committee in the Section on 
Conciliation and Arbitration. Owing to depres- 
sion 111 tiado and external competition several 
cotton nulls had compelled eithei to elosi* down 
eoinpleU'Iy oi to woik with partial eomplements 
but theri'Vival ol tiad» w^bieli set in about the 
luuldle ol 1934 iesult,«'(l m several ot the closed 
mills r('-opeiung and w^irk on higli shitt bi*iug 
started in several other Mills By the end of the 
year the total numbers ot w'orkpeople employed 
in the cotton mill industry in Bombay rose to 
1,35,000 and about 15,000 additional workers 
were able to secure work satisfactory periods 
as hadlu or substitutes. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION. 

As in other countries, the industrial progress 1 dents classified according to fatal, serious and 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming | minor in factories in each of the British 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. ' Provinces in India in the year 1933 are shown 
Statistics for 1933 —The numbers of acci- 1 in the following table 


Province. j 

Fatal. j 

Serious 

Minor. 1 

Total. 

Madras . ... 


300 

1,1 79 

1 ,.300 

Bombay 

38 

1 , 120 

4,0.30 

.3.425 

Bengal 

49 

884 

2,097 

3,03t) 

IJnili'd Provinces . . 

32 

37.’. 

1 ,374 

1 ,979 

Punjab 

10 

Oi 

880 

949 

Burma 

10 

233 

1,243 

1 ,497 

Bihar and Orissa 

‘21 

301 

1 307 

1,981 

Ceiilial Provimes and Bcrar 

.r, 

34 

‘221 

280 

Assaui 

North-West Frontier I'roMnce 


71 

30.3 

438 

Baluelnstaii 

1 


40 

47 

Ajm(*r-Merw.iru 


17 

71.3 , 

752 

Delhi 


.3 

94 

99 

Bangalori' and Cool g 



7li 

72 

Total 

194 

3 77(» 

1 4 7:51) 

18,709 

Total for tiie yi'ar 1932 

102 

3,313 

14,4.32 

18,127 


The explanation generally offered for the 
increase is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is operating as an inducement both tor work- 
people and employers to report accidents more 
frequently than in the past. But tlio increase in 
the number of serious accidents suggests that the 
problem IS a serious one and that an organised 
“safety first” campaign is very desirable m 
India. Some progress along these lines has been 
made in Bombay m the mills and on the railways 

Factory Inspection — The administration of 
the Indian Factories Act is entrusted to Fac- 
tory Inspectors in each province Where 
breaches of the Act are discovered the managers 
of factories are prosecuted and in most cases 
such prosecutions result in convictions. All 
provinces except Assam have Factories De- 
partments in the Bombay Presidency the 
full time factory staff consists of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, three Inspectors, three 
Assistant Inspectors and one Woman Inspector. 
The Chief Inspector, two Inspectors and two 
Assistants have their headquarters m Bombay 
City. An Inspector and an Assistant are 
stationed in Ahmedabad. The Woman In 
spector has her headquarters in Bombay but has 
jurisdiction over the whole Presidency. She 
deals with problems mainly affecting women 
The Bombay Presidency is the only province 
in India which has a Lady Inspector of Fac- 
tories. A part time Certifying Surgeon is sta- 
tioned in Bombay and a full time one in Ahme- 
dabad. They have been appointed as Divisional 
Inspectors with powers under the Health and 
Sanitary sections of the Factories Act. They 
have also been granted powers under the provi- 
Sjoqs qI th^ Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 


The Director and Assistant Directors of Public 
Health have also been appointed as Divisional 
Inspectors under the Health and Sanitary 
sections of the Act. Their reports are sent to 
the Chief Inspector who jiasscs ori’ers on the 
same Local Magistrates in the districts have 
cx-otficio powers under the Employment 
sections of the Act. 


Reporting of Accidents. — The Indian Fac- 
tories Act requires the manager to report 
all accidents which cause death or bodily 
injury whereby the person injured is prevented 
from returning to his work in the factory 
during the 48 hours next after the occurrence 
of the accident All classes of accidents namely, 
fatal, serious i e , accidents which prevent a 
person returning to work for 21 days or more, 
and minor arc to be reported to the Inspector 
of Factories and to the District Magistrate and 
III cases of any accident resulting in death to 
the officer in charge of the Police Station. It 
is the duty of the Inspector of Factories to 
make an investigation as soon as possible into 
the causes of and the reponsibility for a fatal 
or serious accident, and to take steps for the 
prosecution of the person concerned if it is 
found that the death or serious injury resulted 
from any infringement of the provisions of the 
Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a Local Govern- 
ment, even though no Injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. So far notfleations 
have boon issued under this sectlop only in Bom^ 
bay, Ueqgal and Burma, 
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AceidMit Pr^vMition.—The chief Influences 
in the prevention of accidents are (a) the 
powers of Inspectors under the Factories Act 
to compel managers to erect adequate fencing 
and to take precautions against accidents; 
(b) the voluntary interest of managers in safety 
measures and safety precautions ; and (c) 
the interest of insurance companies as a result 
of the operation of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. In many provinces the existing 
rules made under the Factories Act cover 
** Safety- First” measures such as compelling 
certain classes of workers to wear tightly fit- 
ting clothes, to prohibit children from entering 
into certain paits of factories, etc. Steady 

J irogress has been made in the diftcrcnt, provinces 
n respect of ‘ safety first’ projiaganda, but 
with wide ditferences in caste and religion and 
with the low standard of efticiency the problem 
of organisation ol safety services in industiial 
undertakings is a matter of some difficulty m 
India, i’articular attention was devoted in 
llengal to the safeguarding of crowded machi- 
nery in the smaller factories and orders 
were issued during the >ear 1032 in that 
province to 52 factories to alter, repair oi 
reconstruct their buildings Spcdal attrition 
was also directed during the year 193.3 to th(‘ 
dangeis connected with hydio-exf raifois used 
in laundries and hosiery iact.ories and to tla* 
structural soundness of factory buildings. 
Safety pamphlets weie coinpih'd ami issueil In 
the Factory Department in Beiig.il and Madras 
Continued progress in this fern mg of imubincry 
and in the use ot safety posters is reported 
to have been maintained in all ])rovinces and 
increasing attention is being paid by employeis 
throughout India to safety ini'asnres and to the j 
Inculcation in the factory employee of “ Safety 
first” ideas. In I3ombay a certain amount of 
ground had already been broken and the Factory 
l)enartment in co-oporatloii with organisations 
of industrial employeis iiroduced a set ot four 
’safety posters’ some years ago and these lia\e 
been very largely exhibited m the engineering 
W'orkshopa m the rreaidency. Posters weic 
also produced for the carding and spinning 
departments of cotton mills The Rod Cross 
Society w'as assisted in jirodueing an All-India 
poster dealing with a universal risk connected 
with the wearing oi loose-clothing which is 
ordlnahlv worn by the average Indian worker 
Encouraged by the results of the posters in- 
troduced in Carding and Spinning sheds tlic 
MilJowners’ Mutual Insurance Association, 13om- 
bay, produced a set of posters for the weaving 
department early in 19.31 and these arc now m 
fairly general use. Little has, liowev or , been 
done in the factories of the Bombay rresidency 
in the way of specific organisations to lurtlier 
the cause of safety. Factories, too, are not 
sufficiently large to warrant the ein^iloj ment 
of a safety engineer and reliance has almost 
totally been placed on the activities of the 
inspectorate in this particular direction Safety 
Committees have, however, been established 
in two cotton mills representative of the two 
largest groups in Bombay, as an experimental 
measure niul in the •R I. M Doi'kyard, tin* 
(r. 1 P Railway Woi kshoiis and m the Bombay 
Electric Suiiply and Tramw'avs lepalr shops in 
Bombay Safety Coiunnttces have boon br* night 
into existence in more than 20 mills m 
Ahmedabad and the Faetory Department has 


secured promises from other factories to estab- 
lish similar committees. 

Mr A Trollip, Deputy General Manager of 
j the Bomliay Elect rie Sup])ly and Tramways 
(3o , Ltd., started a Safety Mrst Association in 
‘ Bombay in J {)33 and he is Pn^sident of this 
Assoniition Tlu- Association holds frequent 
Meetings at wiiidi subjects ndating to safety 
first are discussed and it also publishes a safety 
flist Magn/.hie jieriodieally The otflee of the 
Association is at JCsplaiiadc Road, Bombay. 

The railways are of course pioneers In the 
introduction and the continuance of active 
propaganda In ” Safety-First ” work in all 
departments. These activities cover railway 
workshops (which come under the Indian 
Factoiies Act) as well. There has been marked 
improvement as regards minimising aeeideiits 
in railway workshops as a result of the activities 
of safetv committees wliieli liave been established 
in some of them ’I’lie success of safety eom- 
mittces v\'hi»h has been established at the S T. 
Railway woiksliops at Perambui and Golden 
Uo( k has been demonstrated by the tact that at 
the laftei works .‘iccidents decreased by 53 jier 
cent in 1932 as compared v\uth 1931 A very 
eompndieiisive Sait'ty First Organisation was 
established in the I’arel, Matiinga and Manmad 
Worksbufis of the G I P Railw^ay m 1929 
The K.iilvvay adiuhiistiation also distributes 
to the employees an illustrated pamphlet on 
‘ Hafetv’ Fust’ lu vvbieli a diapter on workshop 
•safety is im luded 'J'he G 1 P organisation 
is stated to be the best of its kind. Safety 
Committees have also been formed m the R 
1 M Dockyard and the Bombav Electric Supply 
and Tramwavs Company In the United 
Piovinees no mdiistiial undertaking has yet 
iiitioduced a siifctv seiviee organisation The 
Welfare Committees oi the E I Railway Loco- 
motive and Carriage Workshojis, Lucknow, do 
at times discuss at their monthly meetings 
! questions ot satiety bi ought forward by members. 

I Satetv })Osters, j>ublishpd by the Railw'ay Ad- 
ininistration. are disi>layed in all their woik- 
1 shojis and the Indian lied Cioss Society posters 
ill all factories in the province In- furtherance 
of the ‘ satetv first” movement in Bengal warning 
hooters or sirens liavo been installed lu the 
I textile factories so as to warn employees before 
the ]M)wer plant and machinery is set in motion. 
An instructive handbook entitled “Safety in 
baetories” dealing wuth general matters con- 
eeriuug the safety ot faetory operatives has 
been compiled and published. An agreement 
In regard to stimdard guard'* and safety devices 
for jute machinery has bsen signed by the 
Indian Jute Mills Association in regard to 
newmachineiy to be installed after July 1932. 
Posters supplied by the Indian Red Cross 
Society illustrating the suitable type of dress 
to be worn by operatives while working on 
transmission machlneiy were distributed to 
factoiies in the different provinces, and safety 
piopaganda of various kinds is receiving in- 
creasing attention from the large factory owners 
and the inspecting staff. Perhaps the best 
known instance where first class ’’ safety first’ * 
w’ork is being carried on in India is that done by 
thoTata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur. 
The Company has since 1920 subscribed to 
[the British iudubtilal Safety First Association 
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and has installed notice boards all over the 
plant exhibiting the posters supplied by that 
Association. The literature received from the 
Association is periodically broadcast through- 
out the world. 


The Ballway Department conducts an 
intensive “ Safety-First ’* propaganda every 
year which embraces the following among 
other activities; — 


(1) Safety posters and safeguards are put 

up on prominent points both in Eng- 
lish and in the vernacular. Some of 
these, e,g., on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Bailway, are pre- 
pared from actual photographs of safe 
and unsafe methods of working 
in selected branches of manufacture 
and maintenance work in the railway 
workshops. 

(2) An illustrated booklet was compiled 

by the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway 
during the year 1926-27 which has 
been translated into a number of ver- 
nacular languages and distributed 
throughout the line on certain 
railways. 


(8) Photographs and special articles are 
published in the Bailway magazines 
for the instipuction of the staff. 


(4) Inspecting subordinates are instructed 
to take the opportunity, while visit- 
ing stations, of addressing the staff 
on “ Safety-First 


(5) Coloured pictures showing the right and 
wrong way of doing a Job are posted 
at various places for the benefit of the 
illiterate staff. 


(6) A “Safety-First’* film was prepared 

by the Central Publicity Bureau during 
the year 1927-28 and copies distri- 
buted to railways. The film is dis- 
played weekly by the travelling 
cinemas of the railways. 

(7) A “Safety-First” pamphlet has been 

prepared by the Central Publicity 
Bureau and is being issued to aii 
railway administrations. 


First-Aid and Medical Relief- — Some of 
the Local Governments have framed rules 
requiring the provision, under the charge of 
responsible persons and in readily accessUle 
positions, of first-aid appliances containing 
an adequate number of sterilised dressings and 
some sterilised cotton in all factories employing 
600 and more operatives. Most of the fac- 
tories are situated within easy reach of Govern- 
ment hospitals or hospitals maintained by 
Local Authorities but many of the larger and 
enlightened employers are already maintaining 
their own medical staff and equipment which 


are easily available in cases of accidents. The 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, started classes 
for First Aid training in conjunction with the 
St. John Ambulance Association in 1931. 
These classes have been successful and facilities 
have since been provided for the training of men 
deputed by the Engineering Safety Committee 
also. In the Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur boxes with first-aid supplies are 
maintained in each department and two first-aid 
hospitals in ditferent parts of the plant are 
staffed with doctors and compounders in readi- 
ness to render first-aid to injured persons. 
During 1934 the Assistant C’oinmission(‘rs of 
labour of the (Tovornmeut of Bombay who 
visited about 750 iMucnnial factories in all parts 
of the Bombay l^resulcncy i^roper requested 
all manageiuents to instal first aid boxi'S in all 
<b*j»artments as far as possible 


Mines. — The Indian Mines Act of 1923 
empowers the Governor- General in Council to 
frame regulations for the safety of persons 
employed in mines (Section 29, clauses (k) to 
(p)). Local Governments are also empowered 
to frame rules under the Act to ensure the 
proper fencing of a mine for the protection of 
the public. In addition, the Chief Inspector 
of Mines may cull upon the owner, agent or 
manager of a mine to frame bye-laws which 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Act, regulations or rules to prevent accidents 
and to provide for the safety, convenience and 
discipline of the persons employed in the mine 
(Section 32). The bye-laws, when approved 
by the Local Government, have effect as enacted 
under the Act. Further, Section 19 of the 
Act gives special powers to the Inspector of 
Mines to take action when any danger is appre- 
hended which is not expressly provided for by 
the Act, regulations, rules and the bye-laws. 
The Governor- General in Council has framed 
two sets of regulations, namely, the Indian 
Coal Mines Begulations, 1926, which apply 
only to coal mines and the Indian Metallifer- 
ous Mines Begulations, 1926, which apply to 
all other mines. These regulations provide 
for the proper maintenance of shafts and out- 
lets, roads and working places, haulage arrange- 
ments, fencing and gates; for the restrictions 
which have to be observed in raising or lowering 
persons or materials , for the precautions to be 
taken in the use of explosives , and for adequate 
ventilation and lighting. 


During the year 1 933 at Mines regulated by the 
Indian Minos Act, 1923, there were 142 fatal acci- 
dents, which is 21 less than in 1932, and 58 less 
than the avciage number in the preceding five 
years. In addition to the fatal accidents there 
were 655 serious accidents involving injuries to 
670 persons, as compared with 600 serious acci- 
dents involving injuries to 613 persons in the 
previous year. No record is maintain ed of minor 
accidents. 153 persons were killed and 702 per- 
sons were seriously iniured. The latter figure 
includes 32 persons injured in fatal accidents. 
The number ol persons killed is 47 less than 
in 1932. 130 of the persons killed were men 
and 23 wcie women In four cases tltree lives, 
and m two cases two lives were lost. The 
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causeB of the fatal accidents have been classified 
as follows — 


Misadventure 
Fault of deceased 
Fault of fellow workmen 
Fault of suboidlnatc 
ofiicialfl 

Fault of ManaRoment 
Faulty Material . . 

Total 


Number 

Percentage 

of fatal 

of total 

accidents 

number 


of fatal 


accidents 

100 

70.42 

12 

8 45 

6 

4 23 

13 

9 15 

7 

4.93 

4 

2 82 

142 

100 00 


Deaths occurring in each class of mines were 
as follows — 1 24 in coal mines, 3 in mica mines, 
4 in silverdead mines, 10 in tin and wolfram 
mines, 0 in limestone mines, 4 in stone mines 
and 2 in (ojtper mines, Forty persons lost their 
liNCS by lalls of roof, 44 by falls of side, 25 
by haulage, ID on account of suffocation by 
gases, 10 by cxidosnes, 6 by exiilosives and 
Ignitions ol tire damp, 3 m shafts, lo by other 
accidents underground and 15 on the surface. 


WORKMEN S COMPENSATION. 


The Workmen e Compensation Act of 1923 

which was the first piece ot social insurance 
passed in this country, came into lorc(‘ on July 
Ist, 1924. 'J'ho Act cov(‘red tini clas-es ol ivork- 
meri Some of these, sin h as mcmbeis of life 
brigades, telegiaph and teleplione lnu*Hmen, 
sewage workers and tramwaymon are small, 
and as the definition ol seamen was limited 
to those emjiloyed on eertam inland xesscis, 
only a very small juoportion of linlian 
seamen came under tlu' A(t (’ompens.!- 
tion for seamen, howeicr, lias been secured bv 
agreement between the (jovornment of India and i 
foreign steamship eompanies, un<ler wdueli 
the latter agree to tiie insertion in the shij:»s’ 
articles of a eiausc whereby tlic conijamies ' 
agree to pay eornpensation to injureil Indian 
seamen on the same liasis as if th(>v w ere eoi cr* 
ed by the Act and all questions as to compensa- 
tion aredecided by Commissioners of \\ oikmen’s 
Compensation in India An Indian seaman 
employed on a liritish ship legally comes under 
the Englisli Act and the insertion of the clause 
referred to abi^ie does away witbtlio practical 
difficulties W'hi<‘h would arise 11 Indian seamen 
had to claim eompensatinn in the Englisli 
or other foreign courts. 'I’Ue five m.iin (lasses 
of workmen covered by the A<t aie w'oikcis in 
factories, iiimes, docks and on lailwajs, practi- 
cally all ot wliom are included and those engaged 
in certuiii tyjies of hullding work, notably the 
constrmtion of industrial and commercial 
buildings and any other buildings which 
run to moie than one storey. The most 
important elaswos excluded altogt^tlier are 
ugricultuial vioikcrs and domestic seivaats 
Noii-manual labourers getting moie than 
Rs 300 a mouth are excluded, except on the 
railways. Power was taken to include other 
hazardous occupations by notification from time 
to time. All occupations involving blasting 
operations were thus declared by the 
Governor-General in Council as hazardous 
occupations. Compensation is to be given 
as in the English Act, for personal injury b\ 
accident arising out of and in the couise ot 
employment. It is also to be given for diseases 
in certain cases. The provisions for diseaseo 
have been so framed that if a certain class ol 
woykmen contracts scheduled disease, it will 


usually be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation On the 
other hand, other workmen will find it equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as tliey 
w'lll ha\c to piove that the disease arose “ soh'ly 
and dnedlv” lioiu employment The diseases 
sdieduied w'Oie anthrax, lead jioisoniiig and 
phosphorous i)oM)ning, but the list was made 
(•ajialde ot extension Merdiry imisoning was 
I thus added lo S( hedule 111 by notification, 
dat(‘d 2Stb September 1926 

In order to biing the Indian law into confor- 
mity with the provisions of the Draft Convention 
concerning Workmen’s Compensation for 
Occupational Diseases adopted at the Seventh 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva 
in 1925, which liad been ratified by India, 
necessary changes were made in sub-section 
(2) of section 3 and in the list of occupa- 
tional diseases given in Schedule lit of the 
Act. Ceitain occupations in connection with 
operations for winning natural petroleum or 
natural gas and in connection with the load- 
ing, unloading and fuelling of a ship in a 
harbour, roadstead or navigable water were also 
^ brought within the purview of the Act by 
. notification issued b> the Governor-Genera! 
in Council m exercise of the powers con 
f erred by sub-section (3) of section 2 of the 
Act 

The Amending Acts of 1929 and 1931 — 

Till* mam le.iluics oi the Amending Act o 
1929 wi'Te (1) the discrimmating restriction 
placed on workmen eni])lo> ed m the construction 
repair or demolition of a building or brldgi 
with regard to their ineligibility or compen 
Ration except in the case of death or per 
manent total disablement was removed; (2 
all payments to dependants of the deceasei 
workmen (except advances to the exten 
of Rs. 50 for funeral expenses of the decease 
1 woikman and to the extent of a hundre 
rupees on account of compensation t 
, any dependent) and any lump sums payahl 
, to minors nie to be paid through the Conimii 
sioner ; (3) deposits of trivial amounts, i 0 , lei 
. tlian Rs 10 have been done away with , (< 
provision was made for the protection of lum 
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Bums payable to a woman or a peison under ! 
legal disability by empowering the Commis- 
sioner to invest, apply or otherwise deal with 
them lor the benefit of the woman, or of such 
person during his disability , (5) powers are 
vested in the Commissioner to recover any 
amount obtained by any peison by fraud, 
impersonation or other improper means; and 
(6) the benefits of the Act were extended to (a) 
any person employed for the purpose of loading, 
unloading, fuelling, constructing, repairing, 
demolishing, cleaning or painting any ship 
of wliich he is not the master or a member of 
the crew, or (b) employed on a raihvay as de- 
fined m Sections 3 (4) and 148 (1) of the Indian 
Railways Act, 1890, by a person fulfilling a 
contract with a railway administration, oi (c) 
employed as an inspector, mail guard, sorter or 
van peon in the Railway Mail Service, or (d) 
employed in connexion with operations for 
W'lnnmg natural petroleum or natural gas, as 
a rig-builder, duller, drillei’s helper, oil-well 
puller or bailing or cleaning oil wells or putting 
in and taking out casings or drill pi]>cs in oil 
wells or (c) employed in any occupation involv- 
ing blasting operations. 

In 1931 the Act was furtlKT extended to cove r 
wvjikmeu engaged in the construction, etc., of 
aerial ropew'.ij s 

The Amending Act of 1933 — 'I’he Royal 
Coiumisbioii on l•Kllan Labour made a iiuiubei 
of reccumnciulations for exp.indiiig the si ope 
of the Woikmen’s Compensation Art, 
ami on effecting improvements iii it Tlie 
Government of India, in the Department of 
Imlustrics and Lalxmi, intioduced a Jhll 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 22iid 
Fcbruaiy 1932 giving effect to the Commis- 
sion's re( oinmeudations and it was ])asscd m 
1933. Jt came into foKC on Jst July 1933 but 
(eitaiu sections of the Amending Act were 
biought into operation fioni 1st J.inuary 19.14 
in order to gi\e time to the imlustiies loviied 
loi making the necessary insurance ariange- 
nienfs in mcav ot the alteiatioiis made m tlie 
amounts ot ( om]iensat ion p.i sable 'J'be piimipal 
amendments made in the Act are astollows — 

(а) The dellnition ot “ dependent” has be( n 
leiast so as to dnidc dependents into two 
categories, pUuing in the lirst those who are ni 
prijCtieallj all ( ases actually dependent and m th * 

, second those wdio may or may not lie in that 
i position VVidowcsl danghteis, widowed sisteis 
and wndowed daughters-in-law as well asillegit.- 
mate ehildrcu haAe been imluded in the list 
of cleiicmlents. 

(б) The scope of the Ad has been extended 
so as to cover as eomplet(‘lv as possible all woikeis 
in organised iiidustiies whether their o( cupations 
are hazardous or not and a stc]) has been taken 
in the dueetion of extending the hciic/its of the 
Alts to woikers in less orLMUiised induslrtf’S 
when <‘m]ilo\ inent is suh|((l to inm Ii n^k 
'J'lie distmetion whi( Ji exHteil lietween aeamen 
employed in the shijis legistered m India and 

I those in ships rcgisteicd in loreign foimtiies 
j h.i8 been removed Any person (unploycd as 
j the master or a seaman ol any ship whidi is 
I propelled by meehaiiKal power oi towed by a 
ship so propelled as well as m any other kind ol 
ship whose net tonnage is 50 tons or moic are 


hiought within the scope of the Act Not 
I only w'oikmen emjiloved wnthin the precincts ot 
I a tacloiy but .ilso men engaged in any kind of 
woik mVidental to or connected with work 
I m a tactoiy are entitled to tJic bonellt of the 
[Act Other classes ot woikers included wnthin 
I the S(ope ot the Act aic drivers of private 
I motor cars, woikers employed iii handling 
{ explosives oi m the lonstruetion of any building 
j twenty leet or more in hmght or in the coustruc- 
I tion, working, repair oi demolition ot any 
laeiial ropiwvav oi in .niy oeiupation ordinarily 
I involving oiittloor woik in the Indian I’osts 
I and Telegiaphs Dep.iitment, or in the operation 
<»i aiiv leii> boat c.ijiahle ot eaiijmg more than 
{ ten peiHons or in an\ estate which is maintained 
loi the pill pose ol glowing imchona, eoffee, 
lubber Ol tea, or in a lighthouse as dcllned 
III clause ((f) ot section 2 ot the Indian bight- 
lioiise Act, 1927 , OI in tnoduemg or exhibiting 
cincnnalogiaph piituies, or in tlie training, 
kee])ing Ol working of elc'phants or w'lld animals 
oi emi)loyc*d as a divei 

(c) The waiting ])eiiod has hc*en icduccd 
fiom ten to se\en d i>s. 

(c/) The scab's of compensation for death 
and ])C‘rniunent total disablement which arc 
giadt'd accoulnig to seventeen wage cJ.isses, 
liavc hc'cn considerably c'nhanc'c'd and the 
mmimuin rate int locluc cal lejnc'scnts an hicic'ase 
ol ovci JOd [icr cc'iit on that given uiicici the 
oiiginal Act, while the maximum is im leased 
by 00 pt^r cent. The basis ot cab ulalion of 
the amount oi comjiensaticm lu the case of 
death oi i>c'rmancnt total clisahb'inciit is the 
same as he tore, i e , 30 months wMge s lor the for- 
inerancl 42 months wages tor the latter tor adults. 
'I’hc maximum amouiils oi c'ompc'iisation for 
(b'ath and pcimaiic*nt total clisahic'mciit have 
hcc'u incicasc'd liom Rs 2,500 and Rs 3,500 
to Rs 4,000 and Rs 5,<»00 rospes tively. In 
the case' ot mincus there' is no change in the 
amount ot compensation tin ch'.ith liiit the 
maxiimiin compc'nH.it)on lor jx'iinanent total 
disalib'incnt lias been pic'sc i ihc'cl .it a iinilorm 
late ol Rs 1,200 .is against 81 months' wage's or 
Ks 3,500 wliJclievc'T js less in the* original Act 
'J’he Tuaxiinuin limit to the amount ol linll- 
' monthly ]).i> incuts in the case oi temporary 
I disable ment to lioth adults and minors has been 
! laised Irom Rs 15 to Rs 30. 

(c) New piovjsioMs have been inserted into 
the Act enabling the intc'ic'sts ot cb'pendc'iits in 
j ease's ot tatal ac c idents to he licitter sateguarded 
by ensuring that (i)inasmany cases as possible, 
fatal accidents an* hiought to the notice of 
Commissionc'is, (o) where the I'nijilovcr admits 
liahilitv , c oinpc'iisation is t o he deposited piom])t- 
ly , and (m) when' tlie I'lnplovcr cliselaiins 
liahilitj and theie .irc' good giounds tor hc'hevmg 
c onijieiisatum to he payable, the deyiendents 
get the intormation necessary to enable them 
to judge' if they slioiibl make' a v.laim or not. 

(0 A c out i.ic tor has tin ' 1 iglit to he iiidc'mni- 
lic'd by his su4i-c out rac ten if he ha' had to pay 
compensation c'lthei to the pnncipal or to the 
workman. 

(< 7 ) An emploN c'r may make to any dependant 
advanies on amount oi cioinpcnsation not 
exceeding an aggregate ot one hundred rupees, 
and so much ot such aggregate as does not exceed 
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the compensation payable to that dependant 
is to be deducted by the Commissioner from such 
compensation and repaid to the employer. 
Further, the Commissioner may deduct Bs. 25 
from the amount of compensation iiayable, 
for the funeral expenses of a deceased workman 
and pay the same to the person by whom such 
expenses were incurred. 

(/<) I’he following four new industrial diseases 
have been added to Schedule IXI of the Act : — 
(1) Mercury poisonmg or its sequelae ; (2) poi- 
soning by benzene and its homologues, or the 
sequeUe of such poisoning ; (3) chrome ulceration 
or Its sequelae ; and (4) compressed air illness 
or its sequela). 


SutitHcs.-'The statistics regarding oases dis- 
posed 'of under the Act have been collected and 
published since 1st July 1924 on which date the 
original Act came into force. These statistics 
relate to the more important classes of workers, 
workers in factories, mines and docks and 
on railways and tramways. The total amount 
of compensation paid to these classes of workers 
was about lakhs of rupees in 1925, 8i lakhs 
in 1926, 11 lakhs each in 1927 and 1928, 12i 
lakhs in 1929 and 1930, lOi lakhs in 1931, 8i 
lakhs in 1932 and 8 lakhs in 1933. The following 
table shows the number of cases, classified by 
nature of injuries, and the amounts of 
compensation paid m each year since 1924 : — 


Year. 


Number of Cases. 

Amount of Compensation paid for. 


Fatal. 

Non-Fatal. 

Total. 

Fatal Cases. | 

Non-Fatal 

Cases. 

AU Cases. 

1924 •— 
Adults 


249 

3,898 

4,147 

Bs. 

82,085 

Ks. 

66,248 

Ks. 

1,48,333 

Minors 


2 

19 

21 

375 

1,516 

1,891* 

1925— 








Adults 


583 

10,751 

11,3.34 

3,45,995 

200 

2,95,535 

6,41,630 

Minors 


7 

30 

37 

2,391 

2,591 

1926— 








Adults 


631 

13,387 

14,048 

4,25,935 

3,94,385 

8,20,320 

Minors 


3 

45 

48 

460 

695 

1,165 

1927— 








Adults 


777 

14,397 

15,174 

5,81,400 

6,27,984 

1,080 

11,09,384 

Minors 


6 

36 

42 

840 

1,870 

1928— 







Adults 


819 

16,898 

16,717 

6,21,510 

5,69,741 

10,91,261 

Minors 


9 

42 

51 

2,494 

1,985 

4,470 

1929— 






Adults 


886 

17,942 

18,820 

5,87,190 

6,70,573 

12,57,763 

Minors 


2 

34 

36 

200 

2,201 

2,401 

1930— 








Adults 


867 

22,656 

23,523 

6,59,302 

7,85,750 

12,46,052 

Minors 


4 

47 

51 

1,100 

612 

1,712 

1931— 






Adults 


696 

16,764 

17,460 

4,44,246 

6,20,885 

10,65,131 

Minors 


3 

26 

29 

GOO 

625 

1,225 

1932— 








Adults 


609 

13,641 

M,24l 

3,60,164 

4,62,093 

8,22,257 

Minors 


1 

19 

20 

200 

688 

888 

1933— 








Adults 


626 

14,015 

14,541 

3,31,357 

4,82,477 

8,13,834 

Minors 


• • 

18 

18 

115 

115 


* The figures for 1924 relate to only the six months from 1st July to 31st December. 

The following tables set out the proportion of contested cases out of the total number ol 
applications received by the Commissioners in each year.— 


Year. 

No. of Applications 
disposed of. 

Number of contested 
Cases. 

Percentage of con- 
tested cases to total 
disposed of. 

1924 



02 

14 

15'2 

1925 


. . 

530 

100 

18-6 

1026 



835 

108 

28*7 

1027 



1,223 

281 

22*9 

1028 



1,306 

300 

23-7 

1929 



1,385 

278 

20*7 

1930 



1,138 

309 

21*48 

1931 



1,367 

296 

21*66 

1032 



1,366 

328 

24*01 

fmm 



1,242 

313 

26*20 
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The details 01 agreements (i) disposed of, (it) registered as filed and (itt) rejected on 
account ox inadequacy are given below for each year : — 


Year. 


Number of Agreements. 


Disposed of. 


Registered as 
filed. 


Registered after 
modification. 


Not registered 
on account of 
inadequacy, etc. 


1924 

1925 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 
19.13 


41 
399 
591 
70 L 
887 
1,010 
1,007 
1,0(50 
993 
1,03 5 


33 

390 

58.1 

082 

85:) 

1,024 

950 

1,018 

912 

985 


1 

3 

r, 

12 

25 

14 
29 

15 


7 

6 

3 

7 

7 

8 

28 

24 

29 

50 


Effect on Industry. — compulsory system 
of workmen’s compensation enhances the 
cost of production but not to any appre- 
ciable extent. In the case of coal mines, the 
increase in cost has been estimated to be not 
more than annas four per ton of co.il (vule para 
39 of the Report of the Indian Coal Committee, 
1925). However, the owners of many of the 
smaller coal mines were compelled to close down 
their mines but this was duo mainly to the 
severe depression with which the industry w.is 
faced. In the Punjab the proprietors of the 
coal mines in the Jhclum District wore reported 
to be not satisfied with the privileges enjoyed 
by the miners under the Act as some of 
them had to pay as compensation on a single 
accident more than they could earn during a 
month. An unexpected increase in the uumlier 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a ooticern but 
the remedy for this lies in accident insurance 
Pacilities for accident insurance are now being 
provided by a number of leading insurance ' 
companies in this country and the most impoit- 1 
ant of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta I 


.Hid Madias The Cab iitta Claims 15 uieau which 
lepreseiith m.inv’ ol the leading insuranee 
(onipanie', operating in liulia deals witli a large 
number ot ( l.iinis.ind otters v.«hi..hlc ( o-oi)erati()n 
to the authorii.ies m settling oomi»ensation 
< laims 111 Jlonihav, insinaneo eompanies 
W(‘ie loiKeined with hilt the number ot cases 
that (ame up lietore the Cotnnussionei Jusur- 
aiu e (’ompamos as a rule lotitest only (uses 
involMiig questions ot l.iw (u piini iple .ind «ije 
jot henelit to all (oini'ined In these ]>ro- 
Miiees insiiianee is widely lesorted to by the 
emploceis esptsualK in th(‘ 'J'(“\.tile Indiistiv 
The MiMowneis’ Miitaial liisnranci Assonation, 
hid, I 5 )nil)av. i-' an »)ig.inisal 1011 of (inploycis 
one ol whose ohjei ts (ii,* ’Mutual lusui hk e ol 
meml>eis .ig.nn^t liil)\ht> to pa^ t onipeiis.ition 
01 d, linages to woilviui'ii empl(»\i‘d h\ llo in 01 
llieii depcnidints roi lujuue.s 01 .i((ideMt'', l.ital 
ox otluiw'isi, aii''iiig out ol 01 in the (oiiiso 
or (‘uiploMiieMt The Vssoi lation h.is al)out (»0 
[ m»‘iii bets and is eontiolled by .1 I’.oaiil ot Direi- 
ton In other I’lov lines a(,( nhuit insiiraiioo 
does not appeal to have made much piogioss. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


One of the most vital problems facing Indiis- 
tilal employers in India to-day is that connected 
with the housing of the labour wiiich they 
employ. The importance and the urgency of 
providing decent housing cannot be suffiaiently 
emphasized. 

The conditions of industrial housing in India 
are, in many cases, appalling and tiie majority 
of buildings, tenements or huts in which indus- 
trial labourers are housed are insanitary .ind 
more or less uninhabitable fioin Western points 
of view. Provincial Ciovernments, Mnnicip.ihties, 
Improvement Trusts and the larger employers 
have done a great deal to mitigate the evils 
resulting from an insuffiniency of decent sanitai v 
housing for laliour, but a considerable amount 
still remains to be done before this question 
can be (Kinsidercd to have been satisfaotoiily 
solved. 


Several commi‘-''ions and committees of 
inquiry appointed by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Goveinnicnts in connection 
vdth varioim subjects have dealt with the 
question ot industrial housing. The Industrial 
Commission 111 1918 urged that, in addition to 
the scheme followed by the Inipiovement 
Trust m Bomluv, other isures should bo 
adopted such as the icfusal of pci mission with 
a tew exceptions, to fie.sh mdustnal concerns to 
he estabhslicd, the setting up in dtiev, ot special 
areas, for mdustnal development, tlie removal 
of the existing lailwav W'oik<-h<)ps fiom cities, 
supply ot housing arromraodatiou to emplo- 
yees hv i.ulwa^s, Government depaitments 
and public bodies, improved communications 
with a view to creating industrial suburbs, and 
a definite programme of construction to be 
taken I'p by local authorities. The findings of 
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other comnussions and committees with regard 
to tills question follow similar lines. 


Labour Commission's Recommendations — 

The Jtoyal (’oinnnssion on Indian Laboui have 
made sevcial recoinmcndaiions in connexion 
with Indnstual Housing 1’hoso iceoiniiienda- 
tions fall under variiuis catogoiics , (1) J^egisla- 
tive Action by the Central Goveinment, (2) 
Admlnistratn 0 Action by the Ccntial (Jlo\erii- 
ment; (‘1) J.iJgislativc Action by PioMiuial 
Governnients , "(4) Administratno Action by 
Provincial Governments, (5) Administrative 
Action by piililic bodies such as Munici- 
palities, Impiovemeiit 'I’nists, etc , and (b) 
action by EmpUn ees’and Wovkeis’ organisations 
The recoiumondations under the liist head 
included a suggestion to amend The Laud Acquisi- 
tion Act 111 smh away as to enable owneis ot 
industrial concerns to acquiic laud foi the 
erection of woi kers dn cllings The Gov eminent 
of India intiodueed a Hill in the Legislative 
Aasenibl\ to amend the Land Aciiuihilion A( t in 
the mannei suggest! d and tins Hill was pissj'd 
into law' in lU.l.'J 'Tlie Cominissioii’'' 
recommendations under tin* seiond head 
mostly concern Hallways, and although the 
Railway Hoard agiees on the yital urg'uny 
of providing gieat«T iadlities foi adequate 
housing it has come to tlie condiihion that 
no niatoiial advance can be made in thl^ 
direction at pi csciit owing to flii.intial stiingciu v 

The Conimis'ilon’s recommendations with 
regaid to legislativii action by Piovimes ai( ol 
a vciy ambitious cliaiactei rheyiiuludc Town 
Planning Acts foi tlie Hombay^and the Hengal 
Presidencies ])iovidlng lor the acquisition and 
lay out of suitable aieas toi w'oiking dass 
housing, the opening up and leionsti m turn ot 
congested and insanitai) aieas, the “ Zoning ”ot 
Industiial and in ban aieas and (Joviunimnt 
giants and loans to appiov'cd sdiemcs i'oi 
adininistiativ'e action bv Local Goveinnumts, 
the (Vnimission lecommend that tlu^ should 
make siiiveys ot uibun ami industiial aieas t<» 
asceitaiii then needs iii icgaid to lumsing, and 
that the> should then aiiaiigc toi (onfcicnccs 
with all intcicstcd paiticsiu ordci that <lc(isions 
may he taken as to piacticable sdieincs ami 
the methods wlnuchy then cost should he sinned 
■Where suitable Goveruinent laud is available, 
Uoveinmeut should bo luepaied to sidl oi lease 
to those who agiee to build houses within a 
specified poiiod , and Government should 
announce their willingness to subsidise in this 
or othei wa>s emplov'ccs’ housing sdiemcs 
apiuoved by them. 'J’he Commission furtlici 
locomniended that Goveinment sboiild insist 
that all local authoiitics should fiaine bvc-laws 
laying down minimum standaids in reg.ud to 
floor and ciiim* space, ventilation and lighting 
and that the Governments thcnibclves should 
draw up regulations for water supplies, diaiiuagc 
schemes and standards for latii lies. luir aetmn 
by Public bodies, the Commission leeonmiend 
that the iirov ision of woi kiiigrbiss lioiismg should 
be a statutory obligation on cvoi v Jmpjovcmcnt 
Tiust and that it should be possildc foi linpiovc- 
luent Trusts to pi ovule land, roads, sewers and 
sanitary conveniences for new' aieas but tliat 
stieet lighting and water mains slioiild be a 
charge on Miinicipulities. Impiovemcnt Tnistf, 


sliould bo placed in a position to recoup thoi 
selves from the enhancement of land vain 
lesulting from their activities. It has al 
been suggested that eo-opeiative buildii 
societies and similar activities should be e 
coll! aged In view, howevei, ol the picse 
acute finamial stiingenry prevailing in i 
Pi o Vinces it is very doubtful whithci most of t 
PioviiKial Governments will be in a position 
do ninth in the matter of the Coinnussioi 
recommendations on Industiial Housing. 

Bombay Presidency. — The first attera 

to improve bousing conditions in Hombay Ci 
was nuulp after the plague ot 1890 when t 
heavy moitality and the gicat exodus th 
followed paralysed the trade and indiist 
of Bomba V. 'I'lie Ho in bay Improvement Tru 
was established in 1898 “loi the work of ma 
mg new stit efcs, opening out crowded localitu 
reclaiming lauds from the sea to provide roc 
for the expansion of the city and constr'ioti 
sanitary dwellings for the poor and the police 
OvMug to its limited jioweis and the vario 
dilluulties whuh It eneoiintcied the Trust li 
to lonttnt itself for the flist few yeais of J 
eviste nee with “slum-])at(hing,” the devclo 
ment of a few ])Uildin<>- sites, the constructv 
of a few (bawls and tin* dev'clopmcnt of ma 
roads in moie reieut years, how'cver, t 
Tiust has been able to do a consul (Table amou 
ol good woik in the duct turn of iiidustn 
liousing and has bnilt over 1,800 tenemen 
for bousing its own laiiour and 99 chaw 
eontauiing about 9,000 tenements in all f 
liousing la 1)0111 in geruTal The Bombay Pc 
Tiust wliub (mgages on an average about 8,0i 
manual woikcrs in all its departments h 
piovuied a( eonimociat.ion for a little ov 
3,000 ol them I'lie Bombay Municipality h 
pioviiled a large n'linbrn ot cliawls for i 
emi»l<)V(‘e8 as wi'l be evidene(‘d by the fa 
that IK ally Ta pei cent of the seven and 
bait thuiisand scavengcis employed a 
piov idl'd with qiiaiteis. 'Vaiying propc 
lions of tlie niimbi'is of employi'es in t 
other di'paitmcnts of the Miiiiicijxility aie ul 
piovuk'd with adequate housing Aceoidii 
to the I nfoi Illation collected by the Hombi 
laibour Gftiec in 1925, 28 out of the 76 text 
mills 111 liombay tJitv which furnnshed inform 
tion foi tlie enquiry had piovided housing f 
tlu'ir oper.itives 7 out of these mills providi 
residential accommod.ition only for employe 
in the Watch and Waid Depaitrnent and t 
looms piovided w'ere given liee of rent 
the 22 mills w'hich provide partial housing f 
all classes of Ojieratives, the miniber of workt 
who lived in the tenements provided amount' 
to 12,149 out of 64,720 employed The G I 
Railway owns 20 chavvls containing 841 one-roc 
tenements and the B B C. I Railway ow 
moie th in 300 one-room tenements for housi 
their einplovees Tlu' I aboui ofliei' ot tlu' Go 
einnu'nt of Itombav loiulmti'd an e la bon 
('uquii V into Jndusinal liousmg in all peii'iiii 
taitories in tlu* Lombay Pit'sKlem y Projier 
1934 as a ]urt ol tlu* (hueial Wage (Vnsus b 
tbe results oi this investigation were not pu 
libhcd at the time w'hcu we w'cnt to Press. 

No action was taken by the Loeail Govci 
meat in Bombay City lor bousing gene 
industiial labour till after tbe end of the war. 
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broad and comprehensive policy was drawn 
up just after the end of the war by tl^e Govern- 
ment of Bombay under tlie personal inspiration ; 
of Lord Lloyd, then Governor of Bombay, foi ' 
dealing with the problem. A Development 
Directorate was formed in 1920 to co-ordinate | 
the various housing activities of GoverD«?e’it ; 
the Municipality, the Improvement Trust and 
the larger labour employing 01 ganlsations 'J’he 
original intention ot the Directorate was to 
construct 625 chawls located in 3 Industrial 
centres and to comprise of 50,000 tenements 
for woiking classes, within a period of 9 years 
from 1921 to 1929. The original estimated 
cost was 5i ciores of rupees and a “ town duty ’ 
of a rupee pei bale of cotton on .ill cotton entering ' 
Bombay was imposed under the (Itv of Bomb.iv j 
Municipal and Improvement Act of 1920 The , 
scheme was launched at a time when the indns- ' 
trial prosperity of tlic country was at its zenith 
and luboui conditions in the City were abnormal , 
By the end of 1927, 207 chawls with 16,524 ; 
tenements weie constructed but only 12u ' 
chawls with 8,234 looms wcie occupied, j 
These chawls unfoitun.iti ly do not attract mdust- ' 
rial labour in Bombay to live in tlicm, the 
reasons attributed to the failure being tlie ' 
distance of the chawls from the mills, the 
absence of travelling facilities and otner , 
amenities of city life. The average economic 
rent per tenement worked out at Es. 16 per , 
month but the actual rents charged were ilxed, 
on an average at barely 50 per cent of the 
economic rent and accommodation c<in now be j 
had m the diawls at IVoili at Es 5 pen Single- 
room tenenK'nt on all floors, except tor a tonuu 
room toi wlmh an oxlr.i ruiiee is ibargeii Es 2' 
extra are diirged lor 10 mis m whidi .ulditioiial 
\vat('r ta])s are provided at die oplioii ol tlu 
tenants. The rents m the Naigaum .nid hewn 
diawls ari Es. 7 p* 1 loom on all lloois and 
Jor thos(‘ in tin* di.iwK at !)< Jasle Eoad Ks h 
l»er room per month on all lloors ()n<> rnpei 
extia is diargi'd for (oiiiir looms TIk 
rents diarged piior to 1st A])iil 1929 weit> 
liowovci, hmher foi all <<'nti»’H I’o*- 

qnent strikes in the lolton textile nulls and 
geneial iii(lustri.il imiest m Bombay City have 
been largely lesponsible for the iion-oei up.ition 
of the rooms in the chawls ot the Development 
Department during the last two years and the 
flgiiie for the number ot tenements occupied 
on the 31st March 1914 was only 7,143 out ot 
It), 524 looms available' as (omp.Tied with «,7.»0 
on the Same date in the pievioiis year. 

Ahmedabad City. — Probably in no other | 
industrial centre in India is the condition of ' 
the housing of the wmrkiug classes so bad as j 
it is in Alimcdabad. The Textile Laboui | 
Union at Ahmedabad iiiilihsbed a p.imphlet ' 
entitled “ A plea for Miiuicipal Housing for 1 
the Working Classes m the City ot Ahmcd.ibad” [ 
a couple ot ve.iis ago for submission to the; 
Ahmedabad Municij)alitv In this paiufililut the ' 
Union deals wuth 23,706 tenements obseivcvl and 
studied by it. The Union icpoits that theic is 
absoliitclv no provision of water in the case of 
5,669 tenements 3,117 tenements have a supply 
of some sort tiom wells. Even those which are 
supposed to possess the advantage ot Municipal 
water have a hopelessly inadequate arrangement 
this respect — a tap or two w a compound for 


a group of 200 or more families. Bathing and 
w.islung accommodation has not been thouglit 
ol except in one or two chawls ei < c'ted by mills. 
5,300 tenements liad no latrine accommo- 
dation. In most of the icinaiiimg tenement# 
tlie Union reports that the arrangements are 
miserable in (iiulity and giossly insu<fipient 
ill quantity and that uiiiials are conspiciioua 
by tlieir absence. Only a few tenements 
aic provided with anysoit of drainage. No 
other drainage arrangement exists. 

The evils of bad lioiisfng in Ahmedabad were 
cxiiisulerably aggravated as a result of the Hood 
of .inly 1927 in Gujarat wdiu h destroyed over 
seven tlioiisand lioiises in the Citv of Ahraeda- 
bad. ^ The bulk of tliese Iiouscs belonged to the 
woiking classes. The Union in the pamphlet 
rclerrcd to, rcpoi ts that the situation which had 
arisen 111 consequence ot the Hood was grave 
beyond wonls Of the thousands who had 
been unhoused nianv came to shaie with their 
lelatives and fi lends the aceommodation that 
was alieadv lieiivilv overcrowded. Hundreds 
weie altogether without slieltei The relief 
opeiations that weic then c.iiKed out included 
tlio construction ot lints inteniled to provide 
teini)orary aceommoilation to .i niimbci of those 
who could make no arrangement of their own. 
The Eehef Committee set np by the leading 
citizens of Ahmedab.id for reconstruction work 
recommended that the Itlurncipility should 
Like as c.irlv stejis as possible to construct 
5,000 s.init.iiy tenemoiits by raising a loan for 
the purjiose. 

In the opinion of the Labour Union the solu- 
tion ot the question ol iiousiiig constitutes one 
I ot the obligatoiv duties of tie Municipality 
and a glowing .ippieeiation ot this aspect of 
, the housing (piestion on the pait of the authori- 
ties has led to ttie iiieoi potation lu the City 
I Municipalities Act (J925) untlei section 71, 

[ of a piovision poimittiiig City Municipalities 
to undoitakc juovisioii ot saniLiiy dwellings 
for the proper classes owing in.iinly to the 
, I'Huitsol Mr. GuzanUl Naiida, Secietary of 
the Ahmedab.id baboiii Union, tlie Ahmedabad 
! Munii ij»alitv has recently decideil to coustruci 
' model dw'( lings loi the working classes and 
! eonsuloiable jnogU'Sis being made on eo-opei- 
' ative lines to pi ovule industrial labour in 
Aliiiiedabid with bitt"! bousing in 1932-33, 
the Y.iiikar Co- 0 |)( i.itive Soi lety ( onsj meted 
a eolonv ol 22 bnildmgs eat b lonlainmg two 
semi-del at b(‘<l dwilliiigs at Pii\atampur in 
Abnu'datiad 'I’be fb'tails ot this stlu'iiie will 
l>e tound at p.igi 799 td the .June 193 3 issue 
ot the fjOboHt (ia I'tti ])iit)bslied by the Labour 
Olliec ot the (lovMimuut ot Itombas. 

A Census taken by the Bombay Labour office 
In the caily pait ot 1931 showed that of 69 
mills working 111 Alimcdabad, 34 provided Iiousing 
aceoramotlation tor aliout 18 per cent, of tbeir 
employees, t'e total number oi tenements being 
3,708 ol wbnb 3,0)7 are one loomed, mostly 
144 sqiiaie \ards in aiea with a eaibic space 
ot 1,592 cutuc feet, the average rent of which 
was Es. 3-5-3 per mouth. 

Bengal Presidency —Housing is generally 
providcHl in Jicngal by employers but the extent 
and quality of the housing depend on the cheap- 
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ness and availaMlitv of land In the more 
eongested ar^a‘^ in Cahutta, Howrah and the 
neaioi neij^ldioijilioo*! hou^inj: farilities aie iiol 
I>iovidt*d on so i»i^oi so p;(»oil a scale as motliei 
areas Most mills ])io-\ idc lor tlicir workers 
rooms cf»nstiu(tc(l in the ncighbonrliood of the 
mills at rents ^iiMiig ironi annas 8 to He 1 
per room p< r moiiMi I’he sizes of the rooms 
vary liom 8'x8' to lO'xJO' and in some cases 
to 12'yJO'. In ncaily all rases the rooms are 
fonstructed back to liaok and in most pucca 
floors and tiled roofs have been provided with 
narr(iw verandahs generally 4' wide used for 
cooking purposes. Very often the rooms are 
dark and in none of them can sun light pene 
trato through Ventilation is un«(atistactory 
owing to the method of constriution and the 
onlv openings in the rooms are the doors. It 
windows aropro\ided they are kept shut. No 
chimneys or openings are provided for the 
c-caTie of smoke in tbe majority of the houses 
Hecent cnquiiies made into the condition of 
liousing in Hcngal show that drainage, water 
supply and conservancy arrangements in 
hashs are abominable Government and other 
public agencies do not provide housing, as in 
Bombay, for industrial purposes but some 
Government and public concerns do provide 
quaiters foi their own employees. 

Industrial Housing Sdiemi' in B<*ngal are 
ronlincil almost (UitiK'lv to .lute Mills an<l a tew 
otlu'i better oiganis('il ( oiui rns an<l tin* m.ijoiitv 
ol l.utoiv owners taki no active Intenst in the 
<levelo])ment ol housing Consequently tbe 
imiuoM'iiK'nt ettetted duiiiig tin' year IMPlbavi 
had no jnitiptible ('fteit on thi' conditions 
a whok* undei whidi iiidustrial workeis live 


Madras Presidenry — As a result of the 
exeitions of the Laliour Department of the 
Goveinment ol Madras Co-operative Building 
Societies and a number of local autlioiitiessome 
houses have been built for poor workmen in 
Madras City. Out of registeied factories 
a little over 280 factoiics arc reported to 
have provided housing for a small number of 
their eniplovees Almost all plantation estates 
in the Nilgiiis, Malabar and Coimbatore provided 
** lin(*s ” lurtlK cooly laluuir employed Among 
leieiit improM'Tueuts an* a jirovision ol tb" 
additional housesfoi the staff ot the M A' S M 
Hallway liuimlng shed at J’nkala, and l.'> adili- 
tional huts at the Cliroine Leather factory at 
Clnompet, 


United Proyincet. — Out of 330 regulated 
factories some 90 make provision for the housing 
of workmen and their families. Altogether 
about 0,300 single room and 1,400 double room 
tenements are provided bv tlie employees 
indiidmg 1,247 tenemi’iits provided duiiiig tin' 
y*'ai 1933 'I’be Mellobertsganj nn<l Allenganj 
settlements ot the British India CorjiOTation at 
t'awnpore an^ two important e\umpk‘s of 
housing ])rovidcd by employers for their 
workmen in that city. A scheme has however 
been launched by some of the owners of facto- 
ries in Cawmpore for providing housing for some 
twenty thousand workmen and their famihes 
hpt it is still under discussion. Lines of model 


dw'eliings recently built by the Cawnpore 
Impniveinent Trii^t have berm mudi appreeiated 
by all Huui Hied and u steady demand for the 
piinhas* ol tbes( lioiises I »v indiv Idnal workmen 
is repoitid 'I'he Tiiist is arranging to built 
inoir of '-lull dwellings to be ofti'ied on a lure 
luinlMsr svsti in at Hs (i prr month tor 12 years. 
K\<<‘pt asi iiipl()\eis tbe f}i»vernment oltlu* Cnil- 
(mI I’rov lines b.is dniie vejy little m eouneetion 
with jiidustii.il luiiising. The Improvement 
Tiust ot hu( kiiow^ has jait up a model 
harraik in the area set apart as an iudus- 
trial aiea in the haaiis or hniaa where 
liousing IS jiiovided by private landlords 
the type of tenement available Is usually a small 
mud hut with a room at the back and a room 
or a veiandah in front. The size and height 
vary. The usual size is 10' x 8'. The normal 
height is 6' to 8'. The only outlet for ventila- 
tion Is the small mam door. Even such tene- 
ments are reported to be sliared bv 2, 3 or 
even 4 families and as many as 10 persons 
may be found as inmates. 

Central Provinces.— Housing is provided 
for about 7,500 workers by some of the larger 
factories and mills in the Central Provinces 
I'wenty per cent, of textile labour and about 10 
pel cent, of the labour employed in minor 
industiies is housed. The Pulguon Cotton Mill 
maintains a settlement covering an area of 15 
acres on which the miUliands are allowed to 
build their own houses on payment of a nominal 
ground rent of annas 4 per annum per 100 sq, ft. 
Proliaiily tlie most magniflcent scheme of 
industrial housing conceived in India is that 
launched by the Empress Mills under the agency 
ofMcssis Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur. These 
mill« have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, 
a subuib of Nagpur, two miles from the mills. 
'J’hc sclicnie is based on a desire to establish a 
model village. The idea is to build houses 
of the bungalow type standing on their 
own ground in plots measuring 36' X 53' with 
tlie limitation that building will not be allowed 
on more than one-third of tbe space provided. 
Tlie houses are let to the workers on the hire 
purcliase system and it is expected that many 
of tlie workers will ultimately own them. 

Bihar and Oriisa — All the collieries in the 
Jimria coal field are amply and efficiently equip- 
ped with approved types of houses. Their 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are governed by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Workers recruited from 
villages witliin five miles from tlie mine fre- 
quently prefer to live m their own villages and 
walk backwards and forwards to their work. 
In five collieries employing about ten thousand 
workers 4,775 liouses are provided, five of the 
worst equipped mines emjiloying 424 workers 
provide 3 56 houses and five normally equipped 
mines employing 3,084 workers provide 1,162 
houses In many cases more than one employee 
18 accommodated m one dJioma or house. Very 
frequently a man and his wife and his family 
all of whom may be recorded as separate labour- 
ers in the figures of the mining population 
occupy one house. Every house must be 
licensed. Licenses are not given unless the 
standards are oompUed with* l^ibomreri 9X9 
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found in occupation of unlicensed premises the 
management is liable to proseoutiun Mo rent 
is however charged and subletting is not 
known. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Woiks at Jamshed- 
pur have built nearly .0,000 residential build- 
ings. 01 these, 301 ai 6 rented at over Its 20 
per month. Sixteen are rated as hotels The 
accommodation provided at present is insuM- 
oient and one of the problems the Company 
will have to face is the provision of a laigor 
amount of housing. 

Punjab. — Housing conditions of indusfti.il 
workers in this Pioviuce is reportisl .is coni inning 
to show steady progr<‘ss Most of the newly 
<*oristriicted factoiies liave proxided (piarlers 
foi flK'ir perniaiK nt start Althougli at. prc'sent 
less th.tii :U) per <eiit of tlu' total perni.uient 
laftour stri'iigth of tli(‘ faotoru's .ire li<tuse<t in 
factory (piarters IIk'H' lias Ikmmi a di'^tincl 
advance in this n'spect in IM.M, and mall lasos 
when' housing was proVKhsl the accoiniiKMiation 
was lar snperioi to that whu h the woikcis (ould 
onhn.irily otitam out.sid(‘ the factory prcmisi's 

Astam. — ^Free quarters are provided for all 
residential employees on tea estates. Such 
non-resident labour as is employed is casual 
labour which comes from the adjoining villages 
and livesin its own houses. In the mines and 
oil fields free quarters aie provided ior the 
labour force empleyed. A Committee of 
Inquiry appointed in 1921-22 recommended 
that endeavouis should be made to house 
immigrants from dilfcrent provinces together 
m hamlets instead of putting workois trom all 
provinces indisoriininately into banucks oi 
lines. Tlie mam objection to tins recommen- 
dation IS the want of laud as all available land 
is under tea The housing conditions in the 
coal and oil fields are rejxirtcd as being quite 
satisfactory. In Assam the tea estates aie 
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regularly inspected by District and Sub-Divi- 
sional offleem. Although the legal powers of 
interference have been curtailed by the aboli- 
tion of iiKlciiturtHl labour and the repeal of so 
much of Act VI of J901 as 1 elated to such 
labour, still m practice the inspecting officers 
do invarialdy lepoit on tlio condition of the 
lines. They call attention to the need of 
improvement and the management is generally 
ready to effect such improvements as are 
considered necessary. 

Other Provinces. — No special remarks are 
necessary m connection witli tlie question of 
industrial housing in other provinces. Gene- 
rally speaking no industrial slums as such or any 
big urban inflammation due to the presence of 
agglomerations of factory or other workers is 
particularly noticeable and the housing of 
labour is not to bo differentiated from the 
ordinary poor citizen. 

Except in tho'ie cases where Government 
action has been definitely lndic.itcd, the govern- 
ments of the vaiious other provinces in India 
liave done nothing for the iniprovemoiit of 
indiistnai hoiLsing. 

Railways — The general policy on railways 
is to ])iovide residential quarters where it Is 
necessary for special reasons to provide accom- 
modation for certain classes close to their work 
and where conditions arc such that private 
enterprise does not adequately meet the demand 
for honing the staff. Tlie total expenditure 
incurred on housing provided by the principal 
railways since the corainencement of operations 
amounts to ueaily ivventy-six crores, while the 
expendituie incurred during the last five years 
amounts to o\ Cl seven croies Notwithstand- 
ing this expenditure tliere is, at present, a consi- 
derable dearth ot quarters on most railways. 
Endeavours are, however, continuously made 
to construct new houses m accordance with an 
annually pre-arranged programme as funds 
permit. 
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No satisfactory statistics are .a vailalile regard- 
ing health conditions of industrial workers, eq , 
morbidity rates among the workers, their 
average weight, height, etc , and in the absence 
of any sound .statistical data it is not possible 
to generalise about these matteis The jiro- 
blems associated with health arc always diffi- 
cult , they are much more so in a country where 
both climate and the poverty and ignorance of 
the people contribute to reiurnng outbreaks ot 
ttopical and other epidemic dist'ases 'I’he 
main cause of ill-health i)artieulaily 
among the woikers in Jioinb.iy and Heiigal. 
or pears to be the prevalence of malaria m the 
localities in which they live. Major CovelJ, the 
Special Officer appointed by the Government of 
Bombay to enquire into Malarial conditions 
in Bombay City who submitted his report In 
1928, says : “ It (Malaria) is still present in 
certain quarters of the southern portion of the 
City to a serious extent, but the most intense 
miuaria at the present time exists in the vicinity 
of the mills, more especially in Worli and Parel 
^^lons. In th« northermuQBt portion of 


Worli section, malaria is also slight, but as 
soon as the edge of the mill area is reached the 
incidence of the disease rises abruptly and 
extends over the greater part of Worli and Parel. 
The correlation between the intensity ot Malaria 
and the proximity ot mills was most striking, 
especially in ceitain cases where a single isolated 
mill happened to be jiresent, e q , the Victoria 
Mill m Chowpaty and the Colaba Land Mill 
m Colaba. The vast majoiity of the mills in 
Bombay arc situated in the highly malarious 
area.” The anti-malanal measiiros taken by 
the Citv Munuipality luve however resulted 
in a giadu.il rediietion of the nuTPlier of deaths 
from malaiial att.ieks 

In the mines m the Madras Presidency, 
Malaria prevails in the Cuddapah district and 
at every change of season there is a prevalence 
of widespread fever. Malaria also prevails 
in the Tliiirnmaragiidi mines throughout the 
year and the cold winds during the rainy season 
from Sandur Hills affect the h^th of the labou- 
rers in the mines of Tonasigeri. Tuberculosis 
prevails among industrial wo^geis in the 
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Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, and Kala Azar 
is common amoiiK workers in certain tracts like 
Bihar and Oriasa 

Tlie following table gives the birth and death 
rates and the late of infant inoitality per thou- 
sand of the iiopnlation f<»r some of the important 
indiistiial eeuties. 'ihe flguies, liovNCVcr, relate 


to the whole population in most cases and as 
such arc not likely to give an adequate idea 
legarding mortillty, etc , among Industrial 
workers liesides, in ceitiin cities like Bombay, 
it is customaiy lor mained working class women 
to leave the city tor their confinement and 
register births m the molus&il. 


A table showing (a) Birth-rate and (6) Death-rate per thomand of population and (c) Infant 
mortality for 1,000 registered births for certain important ^industrial centres. 


Centre. 

Period. 

Birth-rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population 

Peath-rate 
per 1 ,000 
ot 

population. 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 
registered 
births. 

Bombay 

1 

21. « 

2‘5 4 

2()0 00 

Ahmedabad . . 

1029 

47 02 

40 90 

331.05 

Sholapur 

„ 

44 O.i 

34 53 

228 73 

Karachi 

„ 

r.r> 8 5 

30 97 

2 50 55 

Nagpur 


50 t.3 

52 2 4 

290.77 

Amraoti 

„ 

50 (50 

49 14 

330.91 

Akola . . 


41 73 

! 35 30 

1 

251 27 

Cawnpore 


30 04 

1 52 70 

420 34 

Lucknow 

„ 

43 98 

i 75 81 

409 22 

Allahabad 

„ 

40 31 

38 44 

258 70 



... 

1 




The relation between o\crcrowding and inf int moiUlity is brought out in the following 
table extracted from the annual leport of the Alunicipal Commissioner for Bombay City — 

Infant Mortahty by the Number of Booms occupied in lOfl 5. 


Number of rooms. 

Births. 

Dc^itlis 

Infant mortality 

Ijcr 1,000 liirths 
registered. 


Number. | 

Percentage. | 

Number. | 

Percentage j 

1931 1 

1 

1932. 

1 lloom & under 

18,611 

()0 \ 

6,408 

77 0 

344 

438 

2 Booms 

7,033 

22 7 

1,414 

17 0 

201 

265 

3 „ 

000 

O i> 

121 

1 5 

175 

264 

4 01 moie Booiub 

1,020 

0 1 

290 

3 6 

155 

129 

Uospitals 

2,685 

8 6 

58 

0 7 

21 

66 

Boad side 

7 

0 0 

20 

0 2 



Total,. 

30,926 

100.0 

8,320 

100.0 

269 

218 
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Working conditions — The factory depart- 
ment m Bombay has done much work in invest- 1 
igatmg the elhciency of different humidifying 
and ventilating jilants in the weaving and ' 
spinning dejiartinents of Mills in Ahmed.ihad j 
As a result, all the new textile luillb Mhuh ha\e , 
been constructed m Alinied.ibad during the 
List lew years arc equiiiyied with clln lent ven- 
tilating and cooling systems and the benefits 
both to the w^orkers and the proecbses involved 
are well recognised at that centre 'I'licre has 
been an extensiv c iifilift ” iii the older nulls and 
there is hardly a mill that has not made elloits 
in the direction indicated There has lattcilj 
been a maiked tendency to incicasethe jiace ot 
irniirovcments in the spinning deijaitments and 
one group ot nulls has installed 12 e\]>ensi\e 
plants that clfcctivcly cool and humidity the 
utmospheics ot llic siuimingas well as o't the 
w'caving di‘paTtnicnts ’* A tow mills in Bombay 
City have also installed new cooling and 
humidiUing s\ stems A few otln'i nulls juo- 
vide vacuum stripping apparntus in the caidnig 
dcpaitments. A plenum system ol blowing 
external an near tlio woikeis m the boiling 
dciiaitment ol a soaf) factory iirodiiced results 
gratifying both to the worker and the manage- 
ment and it is hoi.ed to extc'nd the incdhod to a 
tc'w mdiistiios wheie the icnioval oi suiplus 
heat IS a dillieult m.itter An enquiiv made 
into the eilecl ot eiiiiilovmcnt on the health ot 
the dhobi lileacdieis iii Ahiiiedaliad levc'alcd 
that although there was little lii->t()iv ot iluui- 
matisin, some aie adveisely ellcM t< d by woiking 
with bleaching solutions Seveial woikcus went 
toiiiid to bi' snlb'iing Irini bypoiacniia ol the 
legs, blit it w.is obvious later on that inoii caie 
was being exercised bv the coijtractois Mcnst 
ot the dhobi woik ls done m uncoveitd tanks 
in the ( imi]ioiinds ,uid no slicltcis .ue 
inovided It is said tli.it the imni aie used to 
woiking m the hot Ahinc’daliiul sun, but even I be 
donkevs used so liielv tor lo.id t.uning take 
advant.ige ot the shade vidien tbev aie lam^dted 
to do so' The Bemgal Bepoits redeu to the 
efue'stion ot dust lenioval m ,lut< Mills and 
I'e.i tae tone's .uid to tlie* inv estig itioiis made 
to eletcinune at wh.it stage* dust oi tlutt impieg- 
n.ition m.i\ be leg.ireUd as delinitely in)UiJous 
It IS eoiisidcied that vvlieic exhaust liuiiK 
extiactnig sv.stenis aie deemed to be es'-ential 
111 all t.ie tone's in an inelnstiv the necessitv to 
mslal such equipiiK'iit should be* fuonuilgate d 
by rule' The eontiniu'd trade ele'pre'ssion, 
howe'voi, pie'cludcd the issue ol a ge*ne'i.tl oidei 
by (jove'rnment. The luaiontv ot tiinis find 
the initial cost ot sue li mstaliatioiis piohibitne 
but a t<'w concerns have* jiiuvided ineehaiueal 
ventilation in then taetone's Although some 
imiirov e'nicnt in ve'iililation has bein' 
(dfccted during the yc'ais l‘jy2 .ind Id >.1, the JmcI 
design .mil unsuitability ot the m.iionty ot 
the buileiings oee npied by the’ sni.ille*r tactorie-^ 
IS stated to be still the ehie't olistsiele tc* all 
lomid ])iogie’ss In le'gaiel to Cotton giniimg 
taetorii's the’ l*nn|ab lle'|)ojts st ite tint 'ven- 
tilation 1- tai iiom satisj.nloiy hiit'apait 
trom a eiiastie allci.itiem in tin. method 
c»t gnmng litlle e.ui be done to imiuove ventila- 
tion sufticieiitly to dispose of tlie dust m giiiiniig 
rooms , the cost ot such alteration is at present 
prohibitive ” The Central Provinces’ lleports 
mention that vcntil.ation .irrangeinents have 


on the whole, shown satisfactory improvement 
in most perennial factories. In the present 
conditions, owners of ginning factories are 
unable to adopt the expensive system -of duets 
and exhaust tans to overcome the dust nuisance 
The provision of ridge ventilation in cotton 
ginning tae tones has been a standard 
piaetie-e in the United Provinces in respect of 
new factories and is reported to have proved 
satisfactory when combined with a reasonable 
he.ight ol root. Ventilation m other fae'tories 
IS stc’adily imiirovnig though the jirogress is 
not quite i.ipid due to depressed trade 
e'onditions The extended use ot electricity 
IS sti'aclily impioving the general standard of 
I lighting .mil is e omniciided on viith approval 
111 the lTovinei.il factory reports tor the year 
lh:j.{ Till' laetoiv deiiaitmeiit in the province 
ol Bihai and Orissa lias eompile'd a little guide 
book to “ 8afetv , laghtnig and Ventilation in 
small lactone’s, ” base’d on photouiotne observa- 
tions, 111 Older tohi'lp interested persons and 
buileieis c,t lai tone’s to so adinst the window 
aie'.i as to secure snlhcieut amount oi natural 
lighting. 


j Extent of Medical Facilities provided — 

I The le’hulls ol aii’eenl, e’nquuy into Welture 
I woik eonduete’d b> the l.aboiir Olliec sliow’s 
1 th.at the jirovision of facilities for medical 
I atte’neUnec and the supply ot medicines ia fairly 
t general m all the larger labour-employing 
I oiganisations m the Bombay Piesidency, 

1 1’ho ’J’extilc Labour Union in Alnnedabad 
IS the only associ.ition of cmiiloyecs which 
j piovidcs incJieal f.ieilitie’s for its members. 

I There are also Government, Muiiieiiial or chari- 
I table hos])itals and dispensaries vvhith are open 
j to tiie public, and w'hieh arc used by the laboiir- 
I mg classes In the Unite’d Piovintcs, many of 
the l.uger emiilovH'rs niaintam dispensaries 
but no liosjuials 'I'ln* Dutrerm Fund, a private 
organisation aide’d by giants tioni Government 
j and loe al bodies, maintains teniale hos])itals at the 
. nn lie iinpoi taut towns Tlic Lady Chelmsford 
I Mati’imty and Child Wellare League maintains 
! .I niiMbci ol eciities for cliilel wellare and the 
jtieatinent of m.iteniity cases Many of the 
' eiujileive’is in tln‘ Cenli.il Pjomikis and Jic’iai 
j have jirovideil well-equip|)cd dispensanes, and 
mcelie at lac ilities are within easy reach of the 
I workers m almost all l.he fae’tories and every 
I important mining aiea m the ITovince. Some 
; ot the Lirgi’i conce*rns in Jhliar and Orissa and in 
j the ITinjab also provide mediial facilities for 
I their eniplov'ces. lii Madras only a few large 
I factories iirovidc disjiensjines Medie’.al lacilities 
I III the plaiikitions ,iic Imwi’M i , fairly good All 
the jnt<’ mills m the neigh bemi hood of C.Ucutta 
provide elispcnsaiie's but most, ot the doctors in 
charge aie not legisteied meelie.il gradii.ites 
Owing to Ini.me lal 'tnngene’v the Indian Jute 
Mills Asseie lal ion v\f le iin.ibli’ to take any action 
on thewelt.iresujvev eornlueted by a l.idy doctor 
111 the* mill aic’a and lepiosv snivf’y c allied out 
li\ the s< liool ol tio|ii'.il meelieine. In spite 
ot the geiK’ial eb pre’ssion, the’ .Uilti lion Works 
built a hospital with iip-to elate' eqiii|>ment. In 
all the tei gaidi’iis in Ass, mi and m Bengal 
medieal attend.mee and medicine are provielod 
loi all i:lab.se& ot erniiJov ees. 'J’lie medical arrange- 
ments in a large number of estates are suf^r- 
visecl by European lin'd leal ofticcu:. Well- 
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^ijmlpped hospitals are also provided for the 
Urour force In the mines and oil-flelds in Assam. 
Part-time medical attendance and medicines 
ate provided by the employers in the Asansol 
Mines Board Area Medical facilities are also 
wovided In the mines in Madias. In the dharia 
Mining Settlement eight hospitals aie main- 
tained by employers, the niiinbei of beds vary- 
ing from 6 to 12 in each ward. 

All the ProMiicial Factory Beporta for the 
year 1933 record a year of normal health amongst 
faetory workers 1’boie was no dislocation ot 
ifidustiy anywhere on account of epidemics 
during the year 1933 excejit porba])S to some 
extent in J’oonaon account of the severe epidemic 
of ])lague in that City whidi lasted from Jul\ 
to October. (*ontiniied impTovcment m general 
sanitary conditions in the largiT iactories is 
reported in all province's In Bombay eoncentra- 
tion on several factories of the bazaar type 
has led to considerable improveiiK'nts and a 
rise in the standaid of neighbouring sni'.ller 
concoins not yet amenable to tins Act Tiie 
lack of municipal facilities for the disposal of 
trade waste in Aliiuedabad is stated to be a 
cause of insanitary lactory sni roundings in that 
area. Conditions in the Dharnvi 'raiineries in 
the Bomliay Prosidcncy were investigated 
during 1932 and consider.! ble imiiiovcments 
were effected 'J’hcro was marked improvement 
In the sanitary conditions of factories lu the 
Titaghur area in Bengal on aeconnt ot the 
successful installation of a sewer.ige scheme 
The Bihar and Orissa rep()ri tor 1932 states that 
the advisability and possibility oi appointing 
Medical Inspector of Fac tones was under con- 
sideration of tlio local (^o^ eminent The 
United Provinces Beport icfcrs to oecasional 
eases of persons suffering Irom obiioxiou'- 
diseases being cnii»lo\cd in tood piodint l.u to- 
nes and states that the Medual Oiluers ot 
Health were asked to give this question attention 
in their eai>aeities as Additional lnsj»eetors ot 
Factories with a view to stopjiiiig the practice 
A Sanitary lnsp<“(tor w.is ap])ointe<l in tla* 
Western Jiidu M.itdi f.icloiv at Tinivi»tti/ur 
(Madras) to lx* in chaigc ot the ant i-matai lal 
eainpaigu A lueilual oflucr has also tn-in 
appointed at a new iactoiy established m liom- 
bay for the in.inutaiturc ol l<'ad ac( iimiiLilots ! 

Maternity Benefits. 

In September 1924, Mr. N. M. Joahl made the 
first attempt in the Legislative Assembly to 
introduce a Bill to make provision for the 
payment of maternity benefits in certain indus- j 
tries Under this Bill, the Local Governments j 
were to be asked to establish a Maternity Benefit i 
Fund and to make pavments out of this Fund. 
The Bill, after ciiculatlon, was thrown out by 
the Assembly m August 1925. I 

The first Piovinee in India to ymss a | 
Maternity Benefit Act u. is Bombay. The Act I 
came into ioice on Ist July 1929. According 
to this Act, tlie jiayment of maternity benefits 
is an obligation which is imposed directly on the 
employei 'I'he Aiinu.il Heport on the admi- 
nistration ol tins Ai.t lor the year ending 30tJi 
June 1933 shows there were 11.7 elaiius 
paid per lOO women employed and the 
tot-iU amount of maternity benefit paid under 


the Act was lls 1,35,813. The statistics for the 
half year ending Deci'inber 1933 show that out 
of an average daily number of 43,809 women 
employed in the areas to which the Act applies, 
3,110 noiUen applied for benefits and that 2,728 
women, oi 0 2 pi'f lent of those employed, were 
paid bi'iietlts ainoimtmg to Bs. (>4,41 7-4-0 
The Bomb.iy ]V1uui(ip.ility has started since Feb- 
ruary 1928, a maternity beiK'flt schi'inc by whieh 
benefit is given to halalkhore and scaveng- 
ing women in the form of leave with 
full pay not exceeding 42 consecutive 

days, including the date of confinement, as 
certified by the Executive Health Officer, if the 
birth takes place in Bombay, and by a Police 
Patel or by hospital authorities if it takes place 
out of Bombay. 

An Act was passed by the Central Provinces 
Council in 1930 on the same lines as that in 
Bomba V I )urmg the a ear 1 933 benefits amount- 
ing to Us 9 3t3 ^ve^e paid to 430 woini'ii workers 
as conquTi'd with Us 12,394 paid to 005 women 
worki'is ill the j>reviou,s year 

In Assam, voluntary maternity benefit schemes 
have been adopted by almost every tea estate 
of repute. While pregnant women remain 
at work, they are put on light work on full rates 
of pay. Dining the period of advanced preg- 
nancy and after childbirth leaye on half pay is 
usually granted and in some cases full pay is 
allowed and a bonus at childbirth is often 
granted in addition. The bonus is in some cases 
' conditional on the child being healthy. The 
Assam Kailways and Trading Company, the 
next largest employers of labour in Assam, 
grants six months’ leave on half pay provided 
tlie women have been examined by the medical 
officers and attend hospital once a week. The 
Assam Oil Company grants leave on half pay 
for three months. On some estates in Coim- 
batore District female coolies are fed free for 
a month before and a month after confinement 
On other estates matern‘-ty benefit ranging 
from Ks 3 to Ks. 5 is paid and m some other 
estates fiec feeding of the women for two weeks 
bcfoio and three weeks after confinement is 
i arranged. 

j Labour Commission’s Recommendations — 

Among file inoie impoitant reminmendation® 
luade bv the Boyal Commission on Indian Labour 
ill coniicMon with the health of the industrial 
worker are the following — 

' (a) India should have an Institute of 

Nufritioii (Th(> (Tovominent ol India have 
jiostponed action on this rcc()inincn(i.itiou inde- 
finitely loi^waut ol liinds ) 

(5) Local autliontics should construct sani- 
tary inaiki'ts in all urb.in aud industrial areas. 

(r) Adultor.it lou of Foods Acts should be in 
loice III all Pros niec-). 

(d) In industrial provinces Public Health 
Di'pnutincuts should be strengthened to deal 
with industrial hygiene and industrial disease 

(r) Women shouM he appointed to public 
In-alth start iiaiticiil.uly m the nioic iiidusti lalised 
Provinces. 

(/) Comprehensive Public Health Act should 
be passetl in all Provhiees. 
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{g) Where piped water supplies are not 
available special precautions as to purity should 
be taken. 

(h) Every provincial health department, 
p\ery railway administration and all Hoards 
of Health and welfare in mining arivis sliutihl 
employ full time malariologists. 

(i) A Government diploma for health 
visitors should bo instituted as the lecognised 
qualification required of all women asinring to 
such posts. 

(j) In the larger industrial areas Governments 
local authorities and industrial management, 
should co-operate in the (ieveloinnent of child | 
welfare centres and women’s clinics : and j 
Government should give percentage grants lor; 
approved schemes. 

(k) Maternity Benefit legislation on the line's 
of the Bombay and (Jentral I’rovimes Acts 
should be enacted in all Provinces, and 

(l) All methods should be explored that may 
lead to the alleviation of existing hardsliips 
arising from the need ot provision for sickness. 

Amendment of the Bombay Maternity 
Benefit Act. — It was represented to Govern- 
ment that the Act requires amendment in 
(ertain respects and the Jloyal Commission 
on Labour have also dealt with the (luestioii 
ot inatoriutv benefit Accordingly theGovein- 
iiient ot Bomliay introduced in the Loial 
Iwcgislative (loiiridl on the 11th August 1933 


a Bill to amend the Act. The Bill was referred 
to a select committee on the same day and was 
passed in 1934 The following changes have 
Iwen made in the Act ; — 

(rt) iiie maximum period for which a woman 
shall be entitled to benefit is raisi'd from 
sev en to eight wrecks. 

(b) The qualifying period of service is raised 
from 6 months to 9 months. 

(c) The henefit was jiayable in three 
instalments, one at luitli of a child and the 
other two thereafter The Aid now jirovides for 
jiayments to be m.ide either in two instalments, 
one betore ami tlie otlier after diild- birth or m 
one lump sum pa\ ment after delh ei y 

(d) iiiero was no time-hmit within which 
the benefit may he claimed Tlie Amending 
Act prcs(“iibcs a limit of six months after 
child-lnrtli 

The Select Conmiitt(*e did not agree to the 
inoposed changes in tin* latc of henefit and 
tleleted tlie daiues in tlie Bill rei.itnig to this 
(piestioii. 

Dndei tluii rule-making powders under the 
Act, tlic l.ocal GoNcinment made a new rule 
in Decern bei 1033 whnii makes an emiiloyer 
liable for paying maternity in adit in tlic event 
of his dosing hiM laitory. A woman entitled 
to mateinity bemdit is not to lie d' enied dis- 
iinssod within the provisions of Section 8, if 
site is discharged 011 account ot tlic ( losing of the 
fac torv ill which she is cm ploj c'd. 


WELFARE WORK. 


(Excluding Health and Housing). 


In 1926, the Government of India requested ' 
all Provincial Governments to collect full and 
comprehensive information with regard to the , 
measures undertaken and the efforts made to,' 
ameliorate the conditions under which the 
workers live when they are not actually' 
employed. The enquiry originated as the result i 
of the Ilecomincndation adopted hy tlie Sixth! 
Session of the International Labour Conference' 
In connexion with the development of facilities 
for the utilisation of workers’ spare time. The 1 
Labour Office of tlu' Govt of Bombay conducted I 
an enquiry in the Bombay Piesidency, the results 
of which were published in the is.siic of the Labour 
Gazette for January 1927. 1 

Apart from the few Individual employers 
who have organised welfare work on modern 
lines, the first organised attempt to intro- ; 
duce wclfai(‘ activities of a particular type 
was taken by the Bombay Millowners’ Associa ' 
tion early ni 1930. In a circular letter dated 
8th January, 1930, addressed to the mills affiliat- ' 
ed to the Bomb.iy Millowoiers’ Association, 
this Association requested all mills in ' 
Bombay City to give their wliolchcarted co- 
operation to their efforts for devising machinery . 
for the Improvement of the relations between , 
the management and labour by giving immediate 
effect, wherever it was possible, among other 
things, to those classes of welfare work which 
have been uniformly successful, e,g., (a) periodical 
social gatherings of workpeople; (b) provision 
of free mill dispensaries as soon as financial 
considerations permit: and (c) the establish- 
ment of creches at all mills. 


There w.'ro in 1934 nearly 30 cotton mills in 
lloinl)a\ City whicii provided credies ami m one 
ot these nulls the eiedio was for untouchables 
only Scveial of the mills which have 
(Tcchcs have staffed the treehes with 
botii qualified nurses and nynhs Jaght food 
sucli as milk, hisi mts, dc is gn en to the ehildrou 
in 17 eases and 111 13 of tiu'm change of dothes 
,iIm) is piovided loi under the m‘W laetoiies Act 
w3in li j.iiiie into loi((‘ tiom 1st Jamiaty 193.5 
it IS ohligaton fui rill laitojies employing more 
than titty women woi k( i ^ are oidmaiily emiiloyeti 
a suitable loom sh.dl Im firovulidloi the us(‘ of 
iliildn'ii nnd< 1 tin age ol six years Ixdonging 
to sudi woiiK II laK.il Gov( laments are 
eiiipoweKMl to iiMke rules pii'si rlbirig the 
standaids tor sm U 100 ms and the nature 
ot the su|MTVisioji to be e\i k is(‘d omt tlio 
diildieii theum Oiilv sevi n working mills 
have no disponsarn’s for tluir workmen. A 
few mills keep |)at(iit medieines only A 
laige niajont.y ot tlie nulls wimh inamtain 
disjieiisaiies have engag<'d f uH-tmie lomtxmnders. 
'I’bc E I), .Sassoon A ('f)m|)any have employed 
two male tUntois and a lady dcutor tor the 
bmiellt ot tlieji einploNees and the company 
also lia\e a stall for antimalanal propaganda. 
iS early a third ol the tot. il number ot tlie working 
mills in Bombay ]irovide riiglit schools for the 
education of tlnur employcej^ The Sassoons 
also otfer fai ilities to tlic workers for technical 
education, facilities for recreation of a regular 
character such .is games, wrestling, etc., are 
provided for by about ten mills. Occasional 
recreational activities like ciuemasi dramas 




music, etc., are arranged for in a few mills while 
In a few others annual social gatherings are held 
Tea shops are provided in a good number of mills 
while cheap gram shops for the benefit of the 
workers are run by four mills. I'he Sassoon 
group of niill“ allow their workmen to make 
purchases from their elotli shojis at 10 per cent 
discount on credit, reiov cries being made trom 
wages. '1 he employees of 17 mills enjoy the 
henetitso) providenttunds while pensions! hemes 
tor ooiployees are in ioi( e in ‘) mills (Jo-opera- 
tive (Tcclit so( leties aie established in 23 out ol 
the 05 working nulls studied. 

More complete and up-to-date information 
on all weliar(' ilerns will be availahl(> as a lesiilt 
Ola very (omprehensne enquiry londneted by 
the Bombay Labour otlhc in 1934 as a part ot 
Its (liuicral Wage Census programme (overmg 
all p(‘r»'iiuul factories m tiu* l’rc8i<i(‘ne> Trojer 

The Royal Commission on Indian labour have 
reeomineniled tliat tiierc should be a inoK* 
general extension on the partoftlie employer of 
welfare work in its broader sense ; and that iii 
tlie largt'r jute and cotton industrial areas, 
nulls and fai.tories should organise in groups, 
eai li e.stabhslimenl, having it s own welfare cent 1 1 
and health visitor under the supervision of a 
woman doctor emplo>cd by the group 

The All-India Industrial Welfare Confer- 
ence of 1922 passed a resolution that social 
service organisations should he asked to 
take up the work of training welfare workers 
Tlie estalilishments of workcis’ committees in all 
industrial establishments was also urged but 
very little progress appears to have been made 
BO far in this direction. 

In the Bombay Presidency except in the rase 
of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills in | 
Sholapur and the Currimbhoy Kbraliim Woik- j 
men’s Institute at Bombay, no other emplojeis 
have employed any special welfare ofliceis or . 
woikers to conduct tlicir weltuio actiMtii"- j 
But Messis K 1> Sassoon <Vr Co, Ltd, ha\C| 
appointed a Ijahoiir Otlicei fui all then eleven j 
Textile Mills in Bombay City. j 

In Bihar and Onssa, the Tata Iron and Steel } 
Company has appointed a welfare ofhtei 
with an oflice and staff to co-ordinate the various ( 
welfare activities that liavo been earned on bj j 
tlie Steel Company. ! 


Shell Factory and the Government Weaving 
School at Serampore there is little or no 
oiganised provision for industrial and vocational 
training in the industrial centres m Bengal. 

The wellarc ( entre inaugurated in Clive Jute 
Mills made good jirogress during the year 1933. 
Tlio Indian lion and Steel Company, Ifirapiir, 
astablnhed a Jiahy Clinic in the charge of a 
qualified nurse 1’he Ihnmah Shell Company’s 
labour buieaii and welfare department at 
Ihidge Budge continued to do excellent work 
An instance of the progress made is stated 
to be the Mu.eess of the night school conducted 
by tlie dejiaitnicnt A nuniher of workmen 
who atfemi the sehool were, until recently, 
absolufilv ilhteiate but now maiiv of tlieui 
arc able to fill up money ordiT loiins, wiitc out 
an addre!3>^, and lead a teiegrara. 

Tins company has also employed a full time 
Labour offuer to lofd^. after the l.iboui oiuiiloyed 
111 tlieir oil inslallatioii iii Bombay 

In Bombay, the Bombay Municipality has 
introduced compulsoiy education in F and G 
1 Wards wliuU aie chiefly peopled by milltiandb. 
In the Coveinmcnt fai tones at Kirkce, the 
I Kirkee Education Society which is well supported 
j by the Jactoiy aiitlioiities conducts six night 
'school*-. The Gokak Falls Mills Company 
j maintains one night school for adult workers 
I In Ahmcdabad one mill runs a school for half- 
[ timers and eight mills maintain schools for 
workcis’ (luldicTi Thice mills in the Sholapur 
distiict and the Cov eminent workshop at Bapiiri 
pi ovule for the primary eduiatioii of half- 
timers. 

The So( ial Sei vice League, Bombay, maintains 
seveial night scliools and a Textile Tedinical 
Sehool at Farel, tor iinpaiiing prartieal and 
theoretical tr.iming to actual mill workers. The 
domhay \ MCA conducts iic.ith night schools 
with an aveiage daily attendance ot about 200 
The Ahin'‘(i.ibad Labour IJiiiou conducted m 
1931, B) (lay bchools, 10 night schools, one 
jVuiserv school, one boai cling bchool for boys and 
one botuding school tor giiis 

In Biliar and Onssa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has established a Technical Institute 
at Jaiiibhedpur to tiain m theory and practice 
ceria'a scle(tcd btnclcnts for positions in the 
operating departmontb The Company also 
maintains ovci tv\ entv^ schools for the education 
of the children ot its employees. 


In the Central Provinces and Berar, except at 
the Empress Mills, no legular st-aff of vvelfaie 
officer and woikers appears to have been 
appointed. 

In the United Provinces, the Biitish India 
Corporation employ a full-time vvclt.iie bupeiin- 
tendent and a trained staff coiibisting of 4 
doctors, 5 nurses, 8 matrons, 8 compounders, 
about a dozen midwives, 19 teachers and 2 
sergeant patrols. 

In Bengal, attempts liave been made by some 
jute mills to set up day and night schools but 
many of these schools are leported to liave been 
closed owing to the lack of interest shown by the 
employees. Except for tlie facilities for tech- 
nical training that are nrovided at the j 
Icchapur Rifle Factory, the Cossipore Gun and* 


In Madras, seventy factoiies registered under 
the Indian Factoijes Act have piovidcd schools 
lor hall-tiineis and in some cases for employees' 
childien also The Buckingham and (Jaruatic 
j Mills maiutam a day as well as a night school 
The day school is an elementary school with 6 
} standards and has a t(‘chnical section attached 
' to It. 

{ In Burma, very few firms provide facilities for 
I education. The Burma Oil Company maintains 
I schools in the ycnang-Yaung Oilfield for about 
, 800 c'hildren and piojioses to htart a night school 
for its employees. I’lie Buima Coiporation 
makes an annual donation of Ks. 1,000 ior the 
maintenance of the Anglo-Veniacular Middle 
School at Namtu and is also constructing a school 
at Baldwun for the education ol the children of 
ite employees. 
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In the United Provinues, the British India 
Corporation maintains lour day schools for 
boys and Rirls, two night schools and two 
industrial classes, for employees 'I'he Elgin 
Mills at Cawnpoie, the United Agra Mills, Agra 
and the B N W. Hallway Workshops at Gorakh- 
pur also provide for the education of the childien 
of their cniiiloyees. The Klgiii Mills liave Imilt 
a i>erin.inent stage for dramas and imrdiascd 
a eincnia machine lor the entertainment oi 
their workeis Messrs iJegg Sutlicrl.ind ^ Co 
who are the managing agent‘» toi several hrge 
( oncerns, earrv on w’cllaie activities in providing 
sthools, free millc to siii)}»ly pupils, disiiensaiies, 
gymiui^'iiini and spoits, hbiaij, lecicational 
liiogrammes, etc. 

In the Punjab, only the new Egeiton Woollen 
Mills Company, Dhaiiwal, maintains a school. 

In the Cential I^roviiices and Beiar, the 
Empress Mills in N.igpur have jNmseiy and 
primary classes for the ehildien in the eieches 
J)uring the j,e.u fiVJ duklien leceivid 

primal^ edudition in taitorj m hooh .is against 


765 m the previous year, the fall in attendance 
being due to a general reduction in the number 
of children employed Creches are attached to 
SIX ciitton mills and one pottery works in this 
province The educational w’ork outside the 
mills is ( onducted by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association which luis established 9 centres where 
the miil-woikcrs reside. Of these, 8 centres 
have night schools. The Empress Mills also 
make annual contributions of about Hs 3,500 to 
other schools where the cliildren of the work- 
people study. 

In Assam, some of the tea gardens maintain 
schools for children ; but these schools are not 
populai as the labourcis are generally recruited 
1 from the aboiigmal tubes with whom education 
■ IS at a di-iiount particularly as it interferes with 
the earnings of their childien who And employ- 
ment in the gardens. The Assam Oil Company 
mamtams a Middle English School and the 
Assam Railways and Trading Company provides 
a Middle English and a Pi unary School for the 
children of their employees. No industry provides 
schools foi adult labourers. 


Welfare Work on Railways. 


Recreation — Railways as a group aic the 
largest employers of labour iii India and then 
welfare woik is thercfoie being de.ilt with 
separately. All Rtulways provide facilities lor 
recreation for their employees and then ehiUlren. 
Thu tol.il number ol institnti'H aud dubs uliidi 
have been provided loi lailway eini»l<)\ees .m<l 
tlimr diildu 11 auuniiil to maily lidO loi 
Kiiropeans and Anglo Indians and ovci l.>U loi 
Indians. 

Each institute isiegarded as a club piovided 
by the Railway free of rent. The institutes 
provide a reading room, indoor and outdoor 
games, etc, and are generally sclf-suppoiting 
although grants aie made from fines’ funds to 
meet the lecuiiing expenses in dfservung cases 
The railways also undertake to recover the 
subscriptions of the incmbeis through the 
jiaj sheets and to lemit them to the inanagei of 
the institute. The membeiship of the institutes 
is compulsory on some railwaj^s. 

Sports committees and athletic clubs have 
been formed on seveial lailways, eq, 
tlie G 1 P. and the liast Indian Railways with 
the object of promoting athletic sports among 
the employ CCS and organumg tournaments 
The Indian Railway Athletic Association 
formed for the promotion and development 
of inter-railvvay athletic competitions ot all 
kinds IS a registered association and its 
membership is open t<i the Railway Board 
and its suboidinate otfices as well as to 
railways which aie parties to the Indian 
Railway Conference Association. Intel -district 
or inter-divisioiial competitions aie also run 
by local sports’ eoinniittees with the idea of 
encouraging sports among all classes of staff 
The in tci-iailway boxing, wrestling and football 
competitions arc arranged in loin giunjis In 
J9J1 the Noilb Western Ibiihv.iy piovided 
a sl.uliuiii vMthiii c.i'-v u.iih ol the living 
(|u.utcrh ol the Railway cmjdoiccs ul 
Moghalpura. 


The (‘iiiema shows and m.agii l.antern lectures 
vvJiieli hive been led'iitlv organized foi the 
leireafion ol railway emplojeis aiC growing 
in popularity with the stall. 

The Mast Indian Railway locomotive and 
c.iriiagi* and wagon workshops, Lucknow, 
have ’/ellaie Comuiitteos whuh iiio*'t monthly 
and dispose ol matters brought lorward by the 
vaiious dclegat(‘S Such (’oinmittces have also 
been lonncd m the Perambur as well as the 
Gulden Rock workshops of the South Indian 
liailwa > 

Education — Almost all Railways provide 
facilities for the education of their illiterate 
staffs as well as tui the children of Railway 
employees. The progress made in this direc- 
tion on each railway may be bricUy stated as 
follows . — 

The N W. Railway have started tliiee experi- 
mental sdiouls loi adult workers m the run- 
ning locomotive sheds at Lahore, Sibsur 
and Ivotii The exiiennient has so far been 
confined to the locomotive staff as the 
inajonty oi the staff in this branch 
aic ilhteiate and education jiiovidcs a great 
inducement m th.it wages can practically be 
doubled by qualifjuiig for jiromotiou to the higher 
grades of iiinmng staff. The East Indian Rail- 
w'ay provide 37 schools for the employees 
of the Operating Bepaitment The Eastern 
Bengal Railway jirovide 9 night schools for 
adult employees, the dally average attendance 
at these schools being .'^^>9. On the Burma 
Railways educational facilities for adult work- 
men liave hitherto proved a failure and another 
cxpeiimcntal school has recently been opened 
tor liremen. 

The B B. <Sr C T. Railway has recently 
opened classes for iinpaiting instruction in the 
three R’s at .3 centres on the Broad-Gauge and 
3 on the Metre-Gauge systems As an induce- 
ment to study, a bonus of Rs. 5 is paid to each 
man passing a sinijilc test. On the E. B. Rail- 
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way, the Locomotive Department holds classes 
at Lunding, Badarpur and Chittagong to assist 
drivers to qualify as English speaking 
which grade carries a higher pay. The 
only facilities given by the B. & N. W. Hallway 
are first aid classes and subjects of a tecli* 
nlcal nature In the Locomotive Department. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway provides 14 schools 
for imparting elementary training in reading, 
writing and rudimentary arithmetic to Indian 
drivers, shunters and firemen so as to enable 
them to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the rules and orders affecting train working. 
On the M. S. M. Railway there are two 
night schools at Hubli and Guntakal respectively 
both of which receive financial support from the 
Company. 

Schools for the education of adult workmen 
do not exist on the O. I. P. Railway but a school 
is established at Bina for imparting technical 
instruction and conducting refresher courses 
in Railway working. 

For Workers* Children.— Tlie facilities pro- 
vided for the education of the children of 
railway employees are as under: — 

About 100 schools for liuropeaii and Anglo- 
Indian children and 130 schools lor Indian 
children are luaiutamed at suitable conties 
and the total nuinlicr of i)Ui)il8 on the rolls rs 
about 5,000 and 10,000 respectively The total 
expenditure tixim revenue on the European 
and Anglo-Indian schools is Rs. 4 lakhs 
)er annum and on the Indian schools Rs. 1 4 
akhs. The Railway Depaitmeut also aids 
certain schools for children of railway employees 
The total number of children in railway aided 
schools is about 4,000 (European and Anglo- 
Indian) and 8,000 (IndiaiO and the total annual 
grants made by the Railway are about Rs. 50,000 
to each gioup. The Railway Department also 
gives direct financial assistance to its employees 
towards the education of their children in 
certain hill schools. The total expenditure 
on this account in 1027 28 was Rs 3 5 lakhs 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians and Rs. 28-8 
thousands for Indians. 

Eacilities are also afforded by the grant of 
passes and concession tickets to enable the 
cliildren to attend schools. 


on Railways, 


The present methods of assistance have re- 
cently evoked public criticism on the score of 
their being more favourable to European and 
Anglo-Indian employees than to the Indian 
and with a view to eliminating all trace of 
racial discrimination the Railway Board placed 
Mr. C E. W Jones, C.I.E., I.E.S., on special 
duty in 1927 with instructions to collect all 
facts and figures regarding the assistance given 
by railways for the education of the children 
of their employees. On a consideration of Mr. 
Jones’ report the Board have now formulated 
their future policy on the following lines : — 

All railway schools would be transferred to 
local authorities or private bodies, special grants 
being given out of railway funds where neces- 
sary. The assistance given by the Railway 
Department would be confined to employees 
who diaw i)ay below a prescribed maximum 
and to i)aienis who are obliged to send their 
children to boarding schools. The assistance 
would take the form of grants to the employees 
of a fixed proportion not exceeding one-half of 
the board and tuition fees, the proportion 
depending upon tlie pa3^ drawn by the parent 
ami falling with the increase in pay. The 
assistance would be open to all employees 
without distinction of community, race or creed. 

Several company managed railways have also 
signified their willingness to adopt a similar 
policy. But the question is still receiving further 
consideration because of the representations 
received in connexion with the scheme. 

Co-operation — The Railway Administration 
have noticed that heavy indebtedness degrades 
the employee and impairs his efficiency and 
they have therefore encouraged the formation 
of co-operative credit societies and co-operative 
stores foi all grades ot employees. 

C!o-operative Credit Societies have been 
lormed on all railways and are managed by 
committees generally elected from among the 
faliarcholdeis But in some cases, the heads 
of the departments are required to be the chair- 
men of the i ommittees and they liave power to 
nominate some of the members of the 
committee. 


WAGES. 


It was in 1 873 that, one of the carlic.st attempts 
to collect wage statistics in India was made by 
issuing instructions to District Officers to submit 
half yearly returns showing the average monthly 
wages of certain classes of skilled and unskilled 
labour. The returns thus collected were utilized 
for compiling a series of comparable statistics 
of wages for selected Districts in each Province 
and these statistics were published in the pub- 
lication “Prices and Wages” issued annually 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics. A refeience, however, 
to Mr. Dutt’s Report on an Enqniiy into Rise 
of I’rlcos in India would sliow that these sta- ! 
tisties weic found to be wholly unreliable and 
consequently these half yearly returns fiom 
District Officers vNere discontinued lioin 


1910. In then place a quinquennial wage census 
in all Provinces was obtained except in the 
Central Provinces where an annual return 
from District Officers continued. The first 
quinquennial wage census was held in 1911-12 
and the second iu 1916-17. Statistics regard- 
ing wages continued to be published in “Prices 
and Wages ” which gj ve the results of the 
qiimquenuial wage censuses in respect of a few 
urban and rural occupations. As the statistics 
were still far from satisfactory the third wage 
census, W'hich was <lnr in 1921-22, was aban- 
doned except m Madras and the Punjab, In 
1921 an attempt vv<as made by the Government 
of India to hold an All-India census of industrial 
wages witli the active and voluntary co-operation 
of employers, but nothuia could be done partly 
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because a number of employers cither failed 
to submit returns or submitted incomplete 
returns and partly because neither the Central 
nor the Local Governments were able to provide 
the staff required for the purpose owing to 
financial stringency. The annual issues of 
Prices and Wages were also suspended in 192.3 
as a result of retrenchment and no regular 
official wage statistics are now published fur 
British India as a whole. 

In the United Piovinces a scheme for a census 
of Industrial Wages to be taken along with the 
regular census was considered but was not 
earned through A periodical survey of wages 
has been carried out every five years since 1912 
in the Punjab. These surveys deal with the 
wages of certain classes of workers in three 

g rincipal towns, in selected villages unaffected 
y urban conditions, and at ceitain Bail wav 
stations to secure a means of comparison with 
rural wages in the same neighbourhood. Beyond 
the figures of average monthly wages of certain 
classes of labour submitted by factories in all 
Provinces every year for inclusion in the annual 
Reports on the Administration of the Indian 
Factories Act, no legular and detailed statistics 
of industiial wages are available. In Madras 
quinquennial wages censuses have been con- 
ducted since 1908 showing the average wages of 
certain artisans (as well as farm servants em- 
ployed as agricultural labour) in respect of 
homogeneous tracts and districts These cen- 
suses, however, only relate to rural and urban 
wages and not to industrial wages A thorough 
Investigation of the conditions of labour, and 
particularly the rates of wages on tea estates in 
Assam, was made in 1921-22 by a Committee 
appointed by the Government of that Province. 
The Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
conducted three enquiries into the wages of 
workers in the cotton mills in the Bombay 
Presidency in 1921, 1923 and 1926 respectively 
liarly m J 934 tlu'n* was a coiisidcrabk' agital loii 
among laboui ranks m Bombay City tor a («o- 
vornmont ciiquiry into alleged laig< redm lions 
ill wage lates in te\tdo mills m the Bombay 
Presidemy, particularly in Mills m Bombay 
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ICity The Uoveinnu'ut «)1 Bombay decided tliat 
tile Commissioner ot Laboui should eondmt a 
Departmental enquiry into wages and unem- 
ployment in the Bombay Cotton Textile liidustiy 
and tills eiiqiiiiy (o\ermg about a dozen lunui- 
pal odiipations in all Mills in tlie Piesidemy 
was lannelied m Maidi and tlie Repoit ol tbo 
Bnqmn w'as i)nbiislu d m .lime 19.U The 
Goveinimmt of the Central Pruvimes and Beiar 
(oiidmted a similar enquiry on jiarallel lini's 
and the n port ot that enqiuiy was pul)lishe<l 
111 August l‘M4 Apait lioni these enqiiiiieH 
tli(‘ Bombay Lalioni Otlue lias also (ondmt- 
ed enqiiiiies into (1) Wages ot jieojiles in Bom- 
liay {!) Agiunltural Wages (3) Wagi*» 
ol Mimiiqia! wotkeis, (4) Cleiieal Wages 
in Bombay City and (5) Wages of Printing 
i*iess Woikers in selected Printing Picssos in 
Bombay City The results of all these 
enqiiiiics have been published cither in the 
form ot special Reports or in the “ Labour 
Gazette.’* 

The Goveriimeut of Bom ha v have now 
lauiiclicd .1 general wage Census wliu h is intended 
to eo\<‘r m about two yeais, all factories, transport 
woikers, workers in docks, municipalities and 
building tiadcs, etc 'I'lio first part of the Cen- 
sus held for the mouth ol May 1934 co>erc(l 
everv pcremiiul taitory in the Bombay Prcpi- 
dency The enquiry w«is conducted on the basis 
of the mustei roll and essential infoimation 
logardmg the numliiT of days work'^d during a 
])ay period by each W'otker, his rate ot wages and 
ins earnings was called foi . Seasonal tactories 
wull be (overed lor one month ot intensive 
woiking dm mg the wintci ot 1936*36 and all 
noii-taitoiy industiies and org.uiisations will bo 
covered between Much and Decemltt'i dining 
the next or the lollowing >ear 'J'o the best ot 
the knowledge ol the Jjal.our Olhee no other 
countiy m the world has attempted an cnqmiy 
into wages on sinh a gigiiila scale and the 
results of the Census w’lll be ot a tai reaching 
character 'I’la* I..i))t)Ui olliei' hopes to pnidish 
all tlie ii'poits (oviimg pcitninal latloiies by 
the end ot March 1930. 


WAGE RATES. 


Agriculture — Whether wages paid to agil- 
cultural labour in India have kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living is, for several 
reasons, a very difficult question to answer. 
Firstly conditions vary so markedly between 
pio\ince and province that it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain accurate and comparable figures 
of wages for different classes of agricultural 
labour. Secondly there exists a variety of 
methods adopted for remuneiating the workers 
engaged in different agricultural areas in India 
For example, in the Punjab, there are four 
forms of wages, such as (a) jmiely cash wages, 
(b) cash wages with supplements wldch may 
consist of food, tobacco, lodging, bedding, 
clothing, etc , (c) purely gram wages, and (tf) 
wages other than in cash or grain. In the Punjab 
the results of the last quinqueimial wages 
survey whicdi was held lu December 1927 show 
that the following wcie the u\eiage daily 


WMges 1)1 the thlH iiiipolt.Uit. (lasses of ngn- 
culluial laboui m uiial aieas m the Punjab — 

Carpenters .. .. 16 to 32 annas a day. 

Masons . . 16 to 38 annas a day. 

Unskilled labourers . . 5i to lOJ annas a day. 

As regal ds the last occujjatlon It was 
pointed out that the most fiequent wage was 
between 7i to 8^ annas The Labour Office 
of the (ioveinnicnt of liombay published a 
Repoit in 192 1 oi an Enquiiv into Wages In 
Agiicultnie w'hnh gave the a\erage daily earn- 
ings ol tliiee clasM-s of agmuliuial labour, im., 
skilled labour, oidiiiaiv labour and field labour 
in eadi ol the 20 di'stiiets of the Bombay Piesi- 
dcncy sepatult 1\ lor urban areas and luial aieas 
for eath of 23 jeais fioin 1900 to 1922 The 
figures for each year from 1923 to 1913 have 
been published m the Bombay Laboui Ga/etto 
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and in the Bombay Adniiuislration Roi>orlb tendency in the level of wages which set in 
Tlie wages prevailing in other provinces 1925 and continued up to the end of 1927 was 
for similar types of labour do not com- checked during the year 1928 during which 
pare very unfavourably with wages in the period wages of all (lasses of agiicultHral labour, 
Bombay Presidency for any particular year except field labour in urban areas and ordinary 
for which a comparison is made. This state- labour in rural areas, either remained stationary 
ment requires an important qualification It or show(‘d a definite upward tiMidcncy, but there 
is not meant that the money amounts actually has been a sharp tall in agricultural wage rates 
paid are similar. The rates of wages in different during the last four > cais 
provinces vary according to the extent of their Coniparison of conditions in India to-day 
industrialisation and money wages m provinces with the pre-war year shows that du^’ing this 
which aie mainly agiicultural are on a lower particular jieiiod the condition of the Indian 
level than the money wages in Provinces which labourer has undoubtedly improved. This 
are highly industriahseil such as Bombay and is amply iirovcd by tlie figures given below 
Bengal. There is no doubt whatevin* that showing the index numbers of dally average 
wages considerably unproved in all parts wages of skilled labourers, ordinary labourers 
of India between 1918 and 1925 Taking the and field laboureis for urban areas and for 
Bombay Presidency as a whole the downward rural areas for the Bombay Piesidency. 


AGRicijiyruRAL Wages (Nominal). 

Index Numbers for the Lurnbay Presideney (including Sind) 1913=100. 




El ban aieas. 



lUiral Aieas. 


Tear. 

Field 

Ol (Unary 

1 Skilled 

Field 

1 

Oidinaiy 

Skilled 


Labour. 

Laboui . 

j Labour. 

Labour. 

Laboui. 

Labour. 

1922 

1 189 

1 192 

1 19.5 

170 

102 

179 

1923 

200 

200 

196 

171 

171 

187 

]92t 

195 

1 196 

I 209 

170 

J8l 

191 

1925 

221 

208 

224 

206 

181 

211 

1926 

221 

204 

216 

198 

181 

215 

1927 

200 

192 

211 

J76 

176 

206 

1928 

191 

102 

212 

186 

17.5 

210 

1929 

188 

19.’, 

206 

180 

179 

213 

1930 

174 

179 

J'Ks 

J71 

173 

205 

1931 

153 

jr>7 

185 

139 

143 

172 

1932 

114 

151 

ISO 

13J 

1.15 

165 

1033 

137 

]41 

178 

127 

J27 

160 


The Cotton Textile Industry — The most | the jauientage absenteeism by departments and 
Important cencres of the cof.ton textile industry details legardmg amounts of bonuses secured by 
in India are situated in the Bombay Presidem v the w'oikeis 
The main sources of information as legaids the 

wages paid In tins indiistiy aic ilie Beports of Wages m the Bomb.iy and the Sliolapur mills 
♦/hroc Enquiries condiicl.ed by the Labour Office aic paid inonlhly iirospective of the fact whether 
of the Go\ eminent of Bonibav into Wages and Ihcv aic bas**d on tune lates or piece rates or 
Hours of Labour in the (’ottoii Mill Industry in fixed on a dail v or a monthly b.isis or in any other 
the Bomba> ITcsideiicy mid the two Homlm\ mannei. M liilc in the case of the Ahnmdabad 
and C P and itei.u nqmits ol the departmental mills w'ages aic ])aid fortnightly or by ‘ liaptas ’ 
enquiries into wage cuts. icfciimg to a ])(uiod gencially of 14 days for 

piece workcis and to a iieriod of 16 days for time 
It Is claimed that the 1920 Enquiry as com- w'orkeis. Wage periods oi a w'cek or ‘ haptas ’ 
pared with tlie previous tW'o Enqiiiiics, was more of 8 days aic also to be found, 
satisfttctoiy In its method, more detailed In its 

scope and more accurate and icli.ible in its Different systems are adopted at these three 
results as the information (jollccted related to centres with regard to the methods of calculating 
etch individual worker and not to groups of wages In the case of the mills in Bombay City 
workers in each occupation as was the case in there is first a “ basic *’ rate to which was added 
the previous Enquiries The lesults of this a dearness allowance of 80 pci cent for male piece 
Enquiry give among other things, figuies for workcis and 70 jier (.ent lor male time workers 
average daily earnings of all occupations ol and all female workers. Those mills which grant 
cotton mill operatnes, avciago monthly earnings a good attendance bonus add the amount of the 
for operatiM'S cov 01 ed in Bombay and Sliolapur, bonus granted, to the gloss wage from which 
the aveiage number of days woiked, the number aie deducted any fines that might be inflicted 
of operathes working ‘ Full time ’ i e , woi king befoic ai living at lhi‘ net w^ages payable, 
on all the woiking days duiing the Census month, The term ‘ basic’ in the case of the Bombay 
the average earnings of those woiking full time mills may be generally considered to apply to 
frequency of attendance for the mills m Bombay the iire-wai year although in the case of soma 
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Individual mills it might apply to any year 
between 1913 and 1918 in which year the first 
increase of 16 per cent, was granted as dearness 
allowance. This was increased to 35 per cent 
on the 1st January 1919 The next increase 
granted on 1st February 1920 was 20 per cent 
extra to male workers on time rates and to f em.i.le 
workers both on time and piece rates, and 40 
per cent, extra to male operatives on piece 
rates — the total percentages amounting to 5,5 
and 75 respectively On the 1st JMovembei 
1920 the 55 per cent was raised to 70 poi cent 
and the 75 per cent to 80 per cent During 
the years 1932 and 1933 most of the working 
Mills m llomiiav rediued wages liy etfeeting cuts 
in these allowances There has been no unilor- 
niitv in the mattd and although in some nulls 
allowames ot .50 pei cent 01 ovci aie gi.intid 
these jillowaiKcs 111 othci mills h.i\e been 
redueed to 25 tier cent or less Tlio weighted 
a\erfige (ut toi the whole industry in 4»omba\ 
amounts to about IS pi 1 ( cut. 

As a nsiilt of the discussions bctw'ecn tlie 
OovernnK'iit ol liombay and tin* |{omba\ 
MillowiK is’ Associ.ition whnli lollowcd tin* 
publication ot the icport ot Ihe Depart mental 
Enquiry, the* Association dc'c kIcmI to lecoinincmd 
to all then mcnilic rs the' adoption ol consohdatc'd 
rales for workc is on time rate's ot wages lini- 
torin standaid latcs wen* puldishc d and these 
ha\(' ia'cii aelopted by most Mills m llomhav 
(’ity Jndividiial Mills W'eic, howcNer, permitted 
to ( ont nine' t lu' de'ai nc'ss ,illow<ine c's m t la c ise ol 
woikc'is on pit'CC' late s (d wage's but these allow- 
ance's welc' to lie' me le asc'd b> tl\e' ])e i cent 
from 1st .lanuaiy 19{5 in \iew' ol the leduetion 
111 Statutoiy weeUl.N hoius Horn t>U to .54 

In the Ahmcdabael mills there is a cennplete 
lack of iinitoiinity in the methods adoptcej toi 
calculating the dilTerent additions and deductions 
before aiiuing at the tinal e'aiiimgs in Alum' 
elabael, the* mdlowneis and the le*e al Jabonis 
Union w el e' engage'ei loi ovci a \eai in evamming 
a ])ie)]«)s}H by the owneisto re'dne e* w'.ege s Iin 
25 j)e 1 eeiit Alt. I inotiaete'd disc ussions t In 
question w.is leteiied to a ( 'one ihatiem Doaiel 
consisting ol Mr ('iMni.uiItil I'an kh, J’lesielent 
ot the Ahmedabad MilUewne is’ Assoeiation and 
Ml Shankc'rlal li udve 1 In snbsc'epie'nt eli-.eus- 
sioiis, Ml ^lami Siibe el.u ii'plaee'd Ml DtUike i 
as the le'pie'se'iitat i\e' ol Jaibom On the bie ik- 
down ot these' ne'goliit 10 ns the' whole' epiestiem 
was releiieel to Ml Patkai, late' .hidge ol the 
liombay High (’ouit ‘is an uinpiie', but m the 
ine'anwhile' the' enl])lo^e‘ls and the' woikeis 
wc'ic' able tliiongh tin' nndntnm ol Mi M K 
OaneJJii at Delhi, to le'.ieh a satisiaetory agiec'- 
ment ae e e'])t able' to both paitns ami this agic'c' 
ment known as the' Delhi Agiee ine'iit w'as signc'd 
by both the' p.irtie s m the ])re se’iicc of Mr I’atk.ii 
111 Honibay in .Ianiiar\ 1 9 15 Into} alia, the agre e- 
me'iit laid dow'ii .1 iinitorm cut ot <»', 1 cent 

in the wage's ol all woikeis on both time and 
])icee r.ites ot wage's pioMcle d tli.it tlie e'aimngs 
of tw'o loom weu\eis should not be rediice'd 
below' its. 41-4-0 toi JO woiking d.i>s Staii- 
daidisation ol jinee late's is to lee' rfteeted alte'r 
1st .Januaiy 101(5 and witli a mcw' to proNide 
for a prompt settle me'iit eit all wage questions on 
either sieh' m iutuii'. the' ])urtie's w< le- to o\ohc 
a scheme for automatic adjustment of wages. 


The methods of calculating wages in ShoUpur 
are different from those in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. There are five items which go to 
make the full wage of an operative. These 
items aie (1) the basic rate, (2) dearness allow- 
ance wdiich is 35 per cent, m the case of all female 
workois and all male tune workers and 40 per 
cent in the case of all male piece workers, 
(3) the numbei of grace days granted for which 
payment is made, (4) bonus, and (5) the benefit 
dcriNc'd loi the gram e om Chsion The Sholapiir 
Millow'in'is dc'cidcel to rc'diinc^ w.iges by 12^^ 
per (.cut Willi e'lh'etiiom 1st .r.nmaiy 1934. 
The proposal was met by a violent strike which 
la4c'd fen ne'.iilx Thiee' months but tlie w’oikcrs 
weie* torcc'd to n''ee'j)t the cut. 

As tar .Is cotton te \tilc workers in the Bomhay 
rusidriieA aic eom'oine'd the' le'sults ot the' 1920 
(cnsiis til wMgc's m t('\tile' mills 111 Bombay, 
\hmcdabad and Sheil.ipnr conduete^d by the 
P.oniba\ l.abom ofhe (' w'onlel, to a ei'iiain ('\tcnt 
still bold gtioel It till ciMiage ot 1 tin cuts ('tti'ctcd 
111 Domba\ (abe'iit JO pc'r et'nt), Ahmedabad 
((»[ ])< r cent) .md Miedapiii (IJt pe'i cent) 
.ill' .ippli'il Till' tollowing table' gjNcs tlie 
jM'i.ige dailv larmngs ten mi'ii, women, 
(bilelren .ind .ill .nliilts e'm]'ll>^l‘d in textile* mills 
in the' tliiec' ee'iities inentioiK e' Oil this basls — 


Centre 


\VI user DVIPY llAENISL’S FOR. 




1 1 

All 


! Men 

1 t 

Women jChildiPn 

adults. 


1 

Us .1 p 

' 1 

Us ii ]) Its a ]) 

Us .1 p 

Doinb.iy 

1 .5 0 

0 9 9 

1 1 0 

\ h m ( d.i- 

1 5 0 

0 1 1 91 9 5 0 

L 3 4 

Shed ipiir 

0 11 .5 

j 

0 5 J0| 0 3 () 

0 12 10 


Til*' .iM Mg' nionthh e.iimngs ot woikers in 
eiith H'lit .ege' and s( \ gnnips m the Itonibav and 
slmlapiii I'dt'in nulls it w'oi ki tl out on t lie' s.iine* 
b.isis (sin the <Uhi\< t ible w mild lie> as tullows 



f Am 

L M'gl’ 

monthiv Ear- 



mugs* 111 

Sex and 




Age group. 


1 


Bomluy j 

Sholapur. 


Us 

a p 

Bs a p 

Me n 

10 

1 9 

JO 15 0 

\\ onie 11 

1 4 

3 0 

8 12 0 

< 'iiilelu II 



5 0 0 

All Adults 

1 

J(i 

5 0 

20 0 0 


♦Smulai lignies r.innot he* w'orked out tor 
Ahniedalud owing to the' adniixtuK' of wage 
payments on the* h.isis ot monttdy .mil lort- 
iiightlj, hi-me)nthl> 01 Ki-d.ijr ’ hapt.i” iiayments. 


The figuies 111 the' table give .ixerage monthly 
e.arnings attti allowing tor .ihsi-nteeisin. It is 
inti listing lie)wt\(*i to aseiTt.iui wh.it the 
.ixerage montldy e nnings would Ix' for worW'rs 
putting ill lull time', 1 e without remaming 
absent The following tabk gives the figures of 
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average monthly camingn of full time workers 
in textile mills in Bombay, ^hmedabad and 
Sholapiir after ai)j)lvin" tiu* cuts effected in 
the last tIjK'e yeuis, th<* ilytiires lor Altinedabad 
beinf? arrived at by mi(Ui[))yiJiK the average 
daily I'ainings bv -7 


Sex and 

Age group 

Avc'iage monthly earnings j 
ol full tune workc'is 111 . 

Bombay. 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Sholapur. 


Bs a p 

Us a. p. 

lis a. p. 

Men 

:io (» 0 

30 2 d 

23 5 0 

Women 

1 () (1 0 

1 9 U 0 

1 0 0 0 

Childrc'ii 


8 11 0 

0 2 0 

All adults 

32 3 0 

32 13 0 

21 0 0 


I The Report of the Departmental enquiry 
I conducted by the Bombay labour office last year 
into Wage Cnts and Unemployment in the Cotton 
Textile Industry in all eentres in the Bombay 
Uresideney eontalns a wealth of most valuable 
information both on wages and the extent of 
“rationalisation” attempted and effected in 
this industry (turing the last few years. The 
enquiry was condiuted on the basis of the 
sampli' method and the tmi most numerically 
important oei u])ations which between them 
cover about 70 per cent of the total number 
ot workpeojile employed in the industry were 
HtucUed. Th(‘ n-sults arc presented for six 
eentrc‘s. (1) Bombay City, (2) Ahmedabad 
c’entie, (ti) otlKT Ciijarat centres, (4) Sholapiir 
(Jeiitio, (rOKhandesh Cc'ntroe, and (b) Scnitlu'rn 
Maliratha t'entri'S Tlie average daily c'arnings 
toi tli<‘ tcMi occupations studied m these six 
centre to aic as follows — 


Occupation. 

1 

1 lorn- 
bay 

Ahmed- 

abad 

Ciijarat 

e\el 

Abniecl- 

abad 

Oecnpation. 

Shola- 

pui 

Klian- 

clesh 

South- 

ern 

Mah- 

ratha. 


Rs a 

P 

1 Rs a p 1 

Hsa p 


lis a p 1 

Rs a p 

Rs a p. 

Drawing Tontorsinen 


2 

8 1 

3 11 

0 

14 5 

1)1 awing 'I’entcrsmcm 

0 12 111 

0 13 9 

0 11 0 

Slubtiing 'I’c iiteismc'u 


3 

10 1 

5 n 

1 

I 8 

Slnblung Tc'ntc'ismc'ii 

0 14 

8 

0 13 10 

0 13 1 

Jntc'r Tc'iiteisinc'u 


3 

2 

11 

1 5 

1 

0 0 

lute I Tc'iitc ismc'ti 

0 1*3 

0 

0 13 1 

0 12 1 

nJtovnig Sente IS 


2 

411 

3 10 

0 

1 1 (> 

Reeving 'r<*nteiH 

0 12 

3 

011 11 

011 1 

Jtiiig Jiicb is* 


14 

10 1 

0 10 

0 

1 2 9 

Umg Hide IS* 

0 10 

7 

0 10 4 

OKI 

Tarw'allas* 


1 1 

2 

1 




'r.ci wallas* 

0 8 

0 

0 8 0 

0 5 7 

Doffeis* 


10 

10 0 

11 7 

0 

7 11 

Dolh is* 

0 7 

3 

0 0 0 

0 5 2 

Two JiOom Weavc'rs 


S 

10 1 

14 11 

1 

10 b 

'two Loom WcMveis 

1 8 

0 

14 2 

0 15 3 

Winders- VVonu'ii 


1 1 

0 0 

11 11 

0 

8 () 

Windeis-Womc u 

0 5 

8 

0 7 2 

0 0 3 

Becdc'rs-Woinen 

0 

ll 

0 0 

12 2 

0 

9 8 

' Kc‘elc‘i‘'-Womc u 

0 5 

(3 

1 0 8 3 

0 0 8 

AllWoikeis 

_ 1 _ 

4 

8 1 

0 0 

J 

All Woikers 

0 12 

ol 



♦111 the c‘as(i <d these oceupatums the averages in most cases are for men only and in some for 
hotli men and women woikcis. 


The leal wage index number for cotton mill workers in Bombay In April 1034 as compared with 
July 102t) w’as approMiuat(dy 111, for Ahmedabad it was 154 and lor Sholapur lor J'ebruaiy 
10 U as com]»ared with .July 1020 was 115 


The I’roviiu lal Anmi.il Reports on the admi- 
nistration ol the Fact OIK"* Act t)tten contains 
some llgures rc’garding aveiage montldy and 
daily eaiiiings loi Muue ol the inoic niiineti' 
(ally imixntaiit iinliistnal ck ciijjatioiih Such 
figures ar»‘, however, not eompded on any re<(ig- 
niscd statistical pi me ipJ« s. .Not are they based cm 


(‘iiqiihles covering all units in particular indus- 
tries. and they are generally collected from a tew 
employers Tin* tigures gi\c>n m the tollowing 
table slauild tlierelore be considered merely as 
a ncuuinal guide to general wage rates and not 
as ot any particular value lor purposes ot wage 
IKatioii 


Oecupnl ions 


Ritters 
Blacksmiths 
Carpenters . . 
Mouldc'rs 
Masons 

Engine Biivc'rs 
Firemen 
Masons 
Spinners 
W cavers 


Average Monthly Earnmgh in 




. 1 




— 

— 

- 

Earnings in 
flic Madras 

' r 

and j 

Bengal 


I’nnjal) 


I’residenc y, 

Rs 

a 

V 1 

Bs. 

a 

P 

Bs. 

a 

P 

Bs. a. p 

42 

0 

0 1 

34 

0 

0 

.50 

0 

0 

10 9 

35 

0 

i 

4 5 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

1 1 2 

30 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

1 0 5 




42 

0 

0 




10 3 

32 

0 


40 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 15 4 

35 

0 

0 1 

32 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

14 1 

24 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 11 5 

32 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 15 4 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 12 0 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

10 8 
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Jute Industry. 

The Jute Industry holds the premier position amongst the Industries In the Bengal Presidency; 
The loUowlng table gives the average monthly wages of some important occupations In a Jute 
mill. The figures are not the exact .iverages of wages of the total number of employees in the 
industry. They are averages obtained from the actual payments made in some representative 
mills. 




Average monthly wages. 

Department. 

Designation. 

Multiple 

Slllft 

Single 

shift. 


Mm. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p« 

Boving Machines 

Hovers 

Shifters 

12 15 0 

12 0 0 

14 7 0 

14 2 0 

Spinning Frames 

Warp spinners 

Weft apiuiiers 

12 4 0 

10 0 0 

16 14 0 

17 10 0 

Winding 

Boiibin cleaners 

Warp windcTS (piei c workeib) . 

10 0 0 

21 fi 0 

11 0 0 

23 0 0 

Weaving 

Weft „ ( „ „ ) 

Hessian weavers ( „ „ ) 

26 8 0 

28 3 0 

28 2 0 

31 0 0 

Dressing and Beaming . . 

Sacking w'oavcrs (piece-workers) 
lieainers and dressers 

29 5 0 

28 8 0 

32 1 0 

32 0 0 

Sack sewing workers Seeing 
machine , . 

Kngineciing Section Engine Staff 

Machine sewers (piece) 

Oilers 

21 11 0 

19 0 0 

25 10 0 

22 8 0 

Workshop liands — 

Firemen 

Mason 

28 1 0 

34 0 0 

30 2 0 

34 0 0 

Machine sliop fitting 

Carpenters (Chinese) 

Carpenters ( 1 lid lan ) 

85 0 0 

30 0 0 

93 5 0 

33 2 0 

Tin Smitliy 

Turners (Metal) 

Tin Smith . 

40 0 0 

30 0 0 

40 0 0 

30 0 0 

Blacksmith shop . 

Blacksmith 

36 0 0 

36 0 0 


Women. 



Batching Softners 

Feeders 

Kcceivers 

11 12 0 

11 8 0 

13 5 0 

13 5 0 

Teasers 

Prei»aimg Breaker Carding Ma- 
chines 

Feeders 

Feeders 

Becclvers . ... 

0 6 0 

9 8 0 

9 0 0 

12 9 0 

11 13 0 

11 2 0 

Finisliing Carding Machines 

Feeders 
licceivers . . 

10 (f 0 

9 7 0 

117 0 

11 0 0 

Drawing macluncs 

Feeders 
ilccciveis .. 

10 0 0 
10 0 0 

11 2 0 

11 2 0 

lloving machines 

Feeders 

Sweepers . . 

10 6 0 

9 6 0 

11 6 0 

11 2 0 

Twist Frames 

Weaving 

Sack Sewing 

Twisters 

Sweepers 

Hand Sewers 

13 8 0 
12 1 0 

18 5 0 

14 15 0 

12 10 0 

14 11 0 


It win be seen from the above table th»t there Is an appreciable monetary advantage to workers 


in the single-shift system. 
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Wages in Mines. 

The table? given below show the dally earnings in the month of December for each of the two 
years 1932 and 1933 for workers in the main occupations in coalfields and the other important 
mines in British Jndia. 

Daily earnings of underground workers in important coalfields in British India. 


Coalfields. 


Jharia (Bihar & Orissa) 

Kanlganj ( Bengal) 

(liridih (Biliar tV; Orissa) 

Assam 

J*iinjab 

Baln< Install 

Peneh Valley 


Coalfli'lds 


Jluiria (Bihar A' Oils.^a) 

Kaniganj (Bengal) 

(Jiridih (Bihar A Onssa) 

Assam 

Bnnj.ib 

Balnehistan 

i’eiieh Valles’’ 


Over men & 














Sirdars Foremen 




Miners. 




Loaders. 



A 

Mate.s 















19.32. 

1933 


1932 


1933. 


1932 


1933. 

lls a 


Bs 

a 

P 

Its 

a 

P 

lls 

a 

P 

Its 

a. 

P 

Its 

a 

P. 

1 3 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 

9 

9 

0 

8 

« 

0 

8 

C 

0 

7 

3 

1 0 

b 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

<) 

0 

0 

(I 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

3 

1 7 

0 

I 

4 

0 

J 

4 

0 

I 

1 

3 

1 

J 

() 

1 

0 

u 

0 14 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

12 

<> 

0 

12 

3 

0 

14 

9 

0 

12 

c 

3 

1 (» 

0 

1 


0 

0 

13 

.3 

0 

14 

9 

0 

l.i 

0 

0 

11 

1 5 

i> 

1 


3 

0 

14 

0 

" 

1.1 

0 

0 

b 

9 

0 

6 

0 

- - 


- 

- 

- 





- 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 





n 













Skilh'd LalK'uir 


Unskilled 

Labour 



Females 



1032 


Ib.llJ 


1012 


1 033 


1932 


1933 

a 

> 

Bs 

a 

p 

Its 

a 

P 

Ks 

a 

P 

Its 

a 

P 

Bs 

a 

P- 

0 10 

<) 

0 

10 

() 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

;* 

0 

0 

b 

0 

.5 

9 

u 10 

<1 

0 

9 

<1 

0 

7 

() 

0 

0 

7 

0 

5 

9 

0 

r> 

0 

0 10 


0 

10 

() 

0 

H 

(> 

0 

s 

0 

0 

5 

<) 

0 

4 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 

0 

<1 

0 

15 

0 

0 

13 

0 






w n 


0 

11 

(> 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 







0 12 

(» 

0 

12 

<) 

J 

0 

0 

0 

b 

0 







0 10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

{> 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

() 

9 

0 

.5 
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Daily Earningi, of II uikcrs engaged on “ Open 11 otlingi. ” m Important Coalfields in 

British India 


Coalfields. 


Jharia (Bihar Orissa) 
Banigaiij (Bengal) 

Oindih (Bihai A; Orissa) 
Assam 

Punjab ... 
Balnehistan . . i 

Pencil Valley . . . | 


Over Jlen and 
Sirduis Foiemen 
and Mates 

Miners. 

' Loaders 

1932 

1033. 

j 1912. 

j 1913 

1932 j 

1933. 

Its a j» 

Its a p 

Ks a }) 

1 Its a ]) 

K s a p 

Its a p 

0 1 4 9 

0 12 0 1 

0 8 b 

10 7 6 

0 7 9 

0 5 '9 

0 J 2 9 

0 9 0 

0 (i 0 

! 0 5 0 

0 .5 b ; 

0 4 0 

0 13 b 

011 9 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 iT 0 

.. 
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II 


Coalfields. 

Skilled Labour. 

Unskilled Labour. 

Females. 

I 1032. 

1933 1 

1932. I 

1933. 

I 1932. 

1933. 


Ks. a p ^ 

1 

Ks a p 

JN ji p 

Us. a ]> 

Bs a p 

I 

Us a. p. 

Jhana (Pihai & Orissa). 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 9 

0 6 .> 

0 7 0 

0 5 9 

llaniganj (Bengal) 

0 6 0 

0 6 3 

0 5 0 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 

Oindih (Bihar & Orissa) 


0 8 0 

0 0 6 

0 0 0 

0 5 0 

0 4 9 

Assam .. 







Punjab . 



0 0 <) 

•• 



JJahuhistan 







Pencil Valley (C 1* ) 




i 




Daily Earnings of Labourers working on Surface in important Coalfields in Diitibh India. 


Coalfields. 


Skilled Labour. 

Unskilled Labour. 



Females. 



1931. 


1932. 

1931. 

1932. 

1931 

1932. 



Us 

a 

1' 

Us 

.1 

Us a j> 

Us 

a j> 

Us. 

.) 

I> 

Us. 

lit 

1>. 

.lhaiia (Biha( A Oiissa) 

0 

10 

9 

0 

10 0 

0 7 0 

0 

6 .3 

0 

5 

3 

0 

4 

6 

Baniganj . . [ 

0 

9 

9 

0 

h 9 

0 7 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

4 

0 

Ciridh (Biliai A Orissa) j 

0 

11 

9 

0 

12 0 

0 S 0 

0 

S 0 

0 

.5 

3 

0 

5 

3 

A'-sam , , , . . ' 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 

! 0 iJ 9 1 

1 1 

0 

11 3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

9 

I’uiijab ., .. ' 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 0 

1 

0 9 *’ 

0 

.s 6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Baluchistan 

0 

1 i 

9 



1 1 0 0' 









Pent h Valley (C P) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 0 

1 <» 0 0 1 

1 

0 

7 0 

1 ** 


0 

U 

4 
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Gins and Presses. 

The male coolics in the gin factoiics in 
Madras and the Punjab earn on an average 
annas 8 per day while the female roolies get only 
as. 5-1 and as 6 lesiiectively. In the Conti al 
Provinces the average daily earnings ol male 
and female coolies aie as. iU-2 and as 5-10 res- 
lieethely. 

The average daily wages of female jircss coolies 
in Madras and the Central PioMiues amount 
to annas 5-10 while those of male coolies amount 
to annas 9-6 and annas i;j-10 respectively. 

The Plantations. — Ijaboui in the tea gardens 
in Assam is paid on a piece-work basis. 


In addition to the standard daily task which 
I the woikcT must execute in ordei to earn his 
1 wages (called Harira) the labourer is given an 
I oj)portunity at ceitam seasons to supplement 
his earnings hy the performance of a second 
task the jiayment lor which is known as ticca. 
in some cas<*h wiieic it is impracticable to pres- 
(iibe a dehnite task .is in leal plucking at the 
I begmuing .ind the end of the se.a8on payment is 
I made by time. A distinctive feature of work 
in the gardens IS that the labouier usually brings 
his family with him and the witc and sometimes 
the ihildien aie also wage earners. The joint 
earnings of a family must always bo taken mto 
consideration. The average family of a labourer 
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haibeen calculated as consisting of one working 
man, one working woman, about three-tenths of 
a working child and non-working child and about 
two-tenths of an adult non-working dependant. 
The following table gives the average monthly 
earnings of the labourers in the tea gardens in 
Assam in March t 


\\oiage Monthly (‘ash 
liai mugs of 


l)istii( ts 










Men 

1 

Women 

(‘iiildreii 



a. 

V 

its. a 

1’ 

IlH. 

a 

P- 

Cai'liai Sadi 

i\ 

14 

1 1 

4 10 

9 

d 

1 .*> 

4 

TTailakandi 

0 

9 

0 

5 0 

S 

.5 

Id 

1 1 

North S\lhet 

7 

2 

4 

h 5 

0 

4 

d 

6 

Eaiiniganj 

7 

12 

8 

5 7 

4 

4 

8 

7 

Soiitli S^lliet 

7 

4 

11 

5 12 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Ilabibganj 

7 

Id 

9 

5 15 

5 

4 

8 

11 

Daga illlis 

H 

14 

8 

0 7 

4 




Dliubii .. 

H 

15 


(1 14 

10 

4 

10 

2 

Goalittiia 

8 

2 

(i 

7 1 

2 

2 

7 

o 

Gaiihati . 

8 

9 

0 

0 11 

0 

4 

12 

fi 

Baipeia . 

8 

0 

11 

8 tJ 

2 

2 

8 

4 

Tejpui . . 

i) 

0 

0 

T 9 


5 

12 

9 

Manguldui 

1) 

12 

9 

7 14 

lO 

0 

4 

7 

Nowgoiig 

8 

12 

4 

7 Id 

9 

5 

11 

fi 

Sibsugai . . 

10 

9 

1 

8 15 

4 

0 

8 

1 

Jofliat . . 

9 

J.j 

7 

8 d 

10 

fi 

d 

2 

Guiaghat 

11 

4 

8 

7 11 

9 

6 

d 

1 

Dibiugaili 

14 

0 

d 

10 9 

8 

fi 

14 

8 

Noilli Jiakluin])iii 

10 

d 

() 

8 12 

7 


2 
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Periods of Wage Payment — Tliere is a 
complete absence of uniformity as regards the 
periods for which payments of wages arc made 
in the various important branches of organised 
industry in India In S(!arcely any industry is 
there a single period of wage payment. Different 
systems are found in establishments belonging 
to the same industiy and in the same district 
and within the sanio establishment different 
classes of woi kers are fi eqiiently paid lor different 
periods. Tlic month, tJie fortnlglit and the week 
are generally the periods of wage payment in 
Cement and Thick Works, Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Fact.<ulos. Flour Mills and Engineering 
Works. Monthly payment of wages is mainly 
adopted for workers la I*xiuting Presses, Munici- 
palities, Tramways aud EaiJwaya. iu the 


Cotton Mill Industry wages are calculated on a 
monthly basis m all the mills outside Ahmedabad. 
In the case of the Ahmedabad mills, wages of 
process operatives are calculated on a fortnightly 
basis and of workers in the maintenance depart- 
ment on a monthly basis. 

In mines, tea gardens and rice mills tlie 
predominant periods of wage payment are a 
month and a week In jute mills wages are 
calculated per week. Wages are calculated on 
both the monthly and the fortnightly basis in 
the lion and Steel Industry, Sugar Mills and in 
Tanneries. The system of monthly payment 
appears to be universal in its application to 
supervisory and clerical staffs engaged in all 
different industiial establishments, while the 
most general system in the case of casual labour 
IS of a daily payment of wages. 

Periods elapsing before payment — The “ wait- 
ing periud ” oi the time which elapses between 
the cud of the peiiodfor which wages are earned 
and the date ot payment vanes considerably 
from industry to industry and from establish- 
ment to establishment in the same industry. It 
may be generally stated that the longer the wage 
period the inori' delayed is the payment of wages. 
Monthly wages are not paid so promptly as 
fortnightly wages, weekly wages are withheld 
for still shorter periods and daily wages of 
casual labour are nearly always jiaid on the day 
on which they are earned or on the following day. 
.Speaking generally the aveiage jieriorl of waiting 
may be considered to be 10 to 20 days in the case 
of monthly payments, 5 to 7 days for fortnightly 
payments, and 2 to 4 days in the case of weekly 
payments Another factor winch affects tiie 
Iicriod of waiting is the method of payments. 
Where uorkeis arc paid on piece rates, intricate 
(alculations are icquired to ascertain the 
amount due, and consequently piece rate wages 
c.innot be paid so piomptly as wages of workers 
<»n fi\ed time j ates ot pa> The imyineiit ot Wages 
Bill undci ref Cl once to a Select (.'oinmittec 
ot the Legi^'lativc Assembly as wc go to Tiess 
l»t ovules that all wages to faetoiy workeis toi 
whatever pel lod they may be ealeulated, must 
be jMiid within seven da>s of the end of the 
peiiod toi which thej aic due. 

Indebtedness prevails to a very great 
extent’ among labourers, but no reliable 
figures are available exccjit those foi the Bombay 
Presidency which were collected by tlie Tiombay 
Labour Gflice during its enquiries into the 
workeis’ family budgets for different centies. 
From tlic statistics of the Empress Mills the per- 
centage of lalxiurers indebted appears to be more 
than 50. Though exact figures for the Punjab 
are not available it is reported that the volume 
of indebtedness amongst the agriculturists is 
greater than anywhere else in India. As 
legards urban and industrial labourers it may 
.safely be assumed that a great majority are in 
debt to their food sujiplieis In Madras the 
indebtedness of the woikcr is heavy especially 
in tlic case of plantations where it is reported 
that 75 iier cent ot the wages of the laboureis 
arc taken away on pay days by money lenders. 
The mine managers of the Jhaiia coalfields in 
Bihar and Oiissa geneiully put this figure at one 
week’s wages it is also stated that the extent 
of indebtedness varies witli caste and social 
uuatom. In Bombay City, interest on debts 
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forms nearly three per cent, of the total monthly and loading extra tubs. The Tata Iron and 
expenditure. Of the families considered for the Steel Company grant bonuses, (1) for general 
Labour OflRce enquiry no fewer than 47 pei cent production, (2) for departmental output, and 
were in debt. The extent of the indebtedness of (3) regular attendance. This is paid to all 
the family in debt is ordinarily the equivalent of employees drawing less than as. 8 per day. The 
two and a half months’ earnings. The extremes Company has also introduced a ‘Jack pot 
weie 14 months' and one-third of a month’s scheme ' The idea of this scheme is that if 
earnings respectively As regards single men, 50 men are required to perform certain duties 
for whom 603 budgets were coliected, 45 pei connected with the operation of any unit and the 
cent, were in debt, the average expenditihre on full force is not piescnt, the wages which would 
interest being as 12-3 and the a vet age expen- have been payable to the absentees are dis- 
diture on interest for those in debt being tiibiited amongst those present. 

Us. 1-11-2 per month. Enquiries for the The system of paying bonus in addition to a 
Bombay Port Trust workers showed that over cash wage cither for better work or for better 
80 per cent, of the families considered were found .ittcndance usi«d to olitain in se\eral industrial 
to be in debt In the majority of cases the concerns in the Bomlniy Piesideney especially 
amount of debt varied from a month’s income to cotton textile mills but, except in Ahmedabad 
four mouths’ income. In Ahmedabad during where bontHes aie jiaid for lietter attendance 
1926 about 69 per cent of the families were in .i„,i ior better elbcienev, the luajontv of the 
debt. The amount of debt varied fiom a few ,ulll^ wlm h ined to jiav suc h boniis(‘s have either 
rupees to many times the monthly inc‘omc. , oiiHolidaled these bonuses with pay or have 
According to an enquiry made by the Labour abolished tliem altogetlier. In countries which 
Ofliee in the year 1925 into the family hiidget^ h.we no h‘gislation lor the control of deductions 
of cotton null workers m Sholapur City, 63 which may be made irom wage's on account of 
per cent, of the cotton mill workers’ families in imcs, the bonus might be r(*gaide(l as a voluntary 
Sholapur were in debt, the extent of which jiaid by the emplojer to the* worker who 
varied from less than a month’s income to many attends legulaily without absenio or produces 
tunes the monthly income. In 49 per cent, of woik hotter than speeilled standards but in 
eases, however, a family’s debt was equal to countries W’here ‘truck” legislation exists, 
between one and four months’ of its income. the homis easily degenerates into a device 

Bonus and Profit Sharing Schemes — wdiereby an employee tries to get round the Act 
“ The suceesstul working of a profit sharing which lays down percentages of wages beyond 
scheme pre-supposes the realisation by the which dedm t ions on account of fines shall not be 
worker of an identity between the various ma*de by dividing the wages into part wages and 
interests engaged in the concern and a conscicn- part bonus Jn the Ahmedabad textile mills 
tious effort on their part to do their best toi its all weavers who jiroduce 80 to 85 per cent, 
maximum success. The employers of labour do erticicney 011 quantity jiroduetion are jiaid a 
not feel that labour conditions in India aie such Ikuiuh of eight annas jiei loom jior fortnight, 
as to justify the hope that this high ideal of co- In thi.s <entro all damaged cloth is handed over 
operation will be realised in a siiUstantial to the w<*.ivcrs and its cost at wholesale price 
measure in piactice ” 'Ihe only solitary is deducted Irom thou wages. Jn the case of 
concerns in which pioflt sharing schemes have minor delects th(‘ w'cavers are fined As the 
been tried are the Tata Iron and Steel Company, total estimated bonus of the deductions made 
and in the Buckingham and the Carnatic Mills iiom the Ahmedabad weavers’ wages both on 
In 1928 the Tata Iron and Steel Company ai, count of tines and damaged material handed 
introduced a scheme under which a monthly over amounts to moic than its. 15 lakhs annually, 
bonus based on production is paid to all men the efheiciK > bonus is not so jirofltable to the 
drawing less than Rs 300 per mensem or lls. 10 w'oiker as it would appear to bo. The good 
per day, whose work contributes to the produc- atteudam.e bonus also ojierates very harshly 
tion obtained and who have been in the Com- m certain cases Jn one mill in Western India, 
pany’s service for at least six months. In the workers eaimrig Rs 30 or under a mouth are 
Buckingham and the Carnatic Mills a bonus is jiaid a bonus of 4 annas a week for a (ompleto 
paid to the woikmen on a basis relative to tlie week’s work and .1 further bonus of eight annas 
dividend declared. a month foi a i omplete month’s work. If a 

Bonuses are paid for a variety of reasons, workei loses a da \ he loses twelve annas and if 
Some coiieeins grant bonus for icgular atten- the day lost be a .Saturday jireeeding a closed day 
dances and for economic al utilization ot material 1^® two Urn t> one.-, of his monthly wages. 

Jn some collieries In Bihar and Orissa a worker Good attendance and efficiency bonuses are 
is paid a sort ot bonus for working six days a not granted in Uovciniuent, local board and 
week. A bonus is also being granted for raising public utlllity ( oneerns. 

WAGES ON RAILWAYS. 

No information more recent to that for the Owing to the different types of grades 
;yDar J929 is available regarding wages pai/| on of pay whnh arc prevalent on the Rail* 
Indian ilailwajs in that jear 'e\eiy individual wajs it is not possible to give particulars for all 
system and the Railway Board, in the ot them Seales of pay of some imjiortant 
memoranda of WTitten evidence submitted to tlic classes ot lailw'ay servantii on some iiniicipal 
Royal CoinniisKion on Jndian j.ibour, gave railwavs have theietore been set out. in the 
statistics of rates ot jiav. Tlu' following in- table.s”belo\v The limit* ot pay given m the 
formation, therelore relates to the year 1929 tables, show the minimum ot the lowei grade 
but it 18 understood that all-ioiiud reductuims and the maximum attainable the higher 
have been made on almost all railway systems grade, 
duiing the last two or tiirce years. 
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SUnUmtnt thomng scales of pay of important classes of Railway servants other than Workshop 
employees and Colliery Staff on the principal Railways, 


Enginesrinq. 


Name of Railway System ~ r' 

Mates. Gangmen. Trolleymen. 



Rs 

a. 


Rs 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Ra. 

a 

Rs 

a 


Rs 

a. 

North-Western Railway . . 

20 

0 

to 

34 

0 

33 

0 

to 

22 

0 

35 

0 

to 

24 

0 

East Indian Railway 

3 3 

0 

to 

39 

0 

32 

0 

to 

36 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway . 

20 

0 

to 

52 

0 ♦ 

33 

0 

to 

18 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

G 1 P. Railway . . 

B. B. ^ C. I. Railway 

12 

6 

to 

37 

0 

9 

0 

to 

26 

0 

11 

0 

to 

24 

0 

(Broad-gauge) 

14 

0 

to 

37 

0 

32 

0 

to 

26 

0 

12 

0 

to 

27 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Jtohilkhaiid and Xuniaun 

15 

0 

to 

34 

0 

10 

0 

to 

17 

0 

18 

0 

to 

25 

0 

Railway 

11 

0 

to 

19 

6 

9 

6 

to 

35 

6 


11 

0 

0 


M. & S. M. Railway 

13 

6 

to 

30 

0 

10 

6 

to 

22 

0 

10 

6 

to 

15 

0 

South Indian Railway 

14 

0 

to 

25 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

20 

0 

to 

30 

0 

34 

0 

to 

36 

0 

14 

0 

to 

16 

0 


• per day Senior mates only are in the grade of Us. 37-3-32. 


Traffic. 


Name of Railway System. 

Station Masters Guards. Signallers. 



Rs. 

a. 


Rs 

1 

a. 

1 

Rs 

a 


Rs 

a. 

Rs 

a. 


Rs 

a 

North Western Railway. . . 

45 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

210 

0 

33 

0 

to 

390 

0 

East Indian Railway 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

380 

0 1 

30 

0 

to 

200 

0 

Eastern Bengal Raiiwafy . 

40 

0 

to 

350 

0 

45 

0 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

G I. P. Railway 

B B. & C I. Railway 

50 

0 

to 

395 

0 

70 

0 

to 

210 

0 

45 

0 

to 

110 

0 

(Broad-gauge) 

55 

0 

to 

400 

0 

50 

0 

to 

210 

0 

60 

0 

to 

70 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Rohilkhand and Kumaoii 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

35/40 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

Railway 

30 

0 

to 

330 

0 

20 

0 

to 

3 .50 

0 

3 5 

0 

to 

30 

0 

M S. M. Railway 

40 

0 

to 

425 

0 

40 

0 

to 

170 

0 

125 

0 

to 

110 

0 

South Indian Railway 

30 

0 

to 

325 

0 

25 

0 

to 

320 

0 

25 

0 

to 

95 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

40 

0 

to 

450 

0 

40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 





Traffic 





Mechanical. 



Name of Railway System. clork.s, i i 

ing clerks .uid J’auel Ticket Colleetors. Pointsmen. 

( lei k.s I 1 


Rs a Rs a ]Ih a Rs a Rs a Rs. a. 
North Western Railway . . 33 o to 270 o 32 o to 160 o J 9 o to 27 () 

East Indian Railway .. 2S 0 to 300 0 28 0 to 125 o 12 0 to 18 o 

Eastern Bengal Railway .. 34 0 to 115 0 32 0 to ICO 0 13 0 to 17 0 

Great Indian Peninsula * 

Railway .. . 40 0 to 100 0 50 0 to 90 0 15 0 to 18 0 

B. B. <& C. I. Railway 

(Broad-gauge) .. . 15 0 to 180 0(2) 55 0 to 190 0 .... 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . . 60 0 to 250 0(5) 30 0 to 120 0 13 0 to 18 0 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 

Rahway .. . 25 0 to 60 0(2) 18 0 to 40 0(6) 10 0 to 14 0 

M. S. M Railway . . 75 0 to 180 0(2) 25 0 to 80 0 15 0 to 16 8 

South Indian Railway .. 25 0 to 125 0(5) 25 o to 10(» 0 12 0 to 18 0 

Assa m Bengal Railway 32 0 to 120 0(2) 20 0 to 100 o 12 0 to 16 o 

* Parcel rierks only 

(2) Goods Clerks only, wages are regulated accoiding to local market rate. 

(5) Goods and Parcels Clerks. 

(6) Maximum of the Maximum scale not given . 
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Mbchanioal. 

Name of Railway System. 

Gabinmen. 

Drivers. 

Firemen. 


Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

North Western Railway. . 

15 

0 

to 

45 

0 

31 

0 to 

220 

0 

0 

8J to 

100 

0 

East Indian Railway 






40 

0 „ 

200 

0 

15 

0 


50 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 






34 

0 „ 

220 

0 

13 

0 


90 

0 

Great Indian Peninsula 















Railway 


65 

0 

0(1) 


72 

0 „ 

310 

0 

16 

4 


32 

8 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 






2 

8 M 

7 

8(3) 

0 

10 


1 12(3) 

(Broad-gauge) . 






5 

0 „ 

11 

0(4) 

2 

8 


4 

8(4) 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 


11 

6 

0 


31 

0 „ 

40 

0(0) 

13 

0 


35 

0 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 















Railway 






35 

0 

200 

0 

16 

0 


50 

0 

M &8.M Railway 






41 

0 

250 

0 

21 

0 


88 

0 

South Indian Railway . 

2.5 

o’ 

to 

30 

0 

75 

0 M 

263 

0 

12 

0 


22 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway . 

10 

0 


25 

0 

30 

0 , 

275 

0 

14 

0 


60 

0 


(l) Maximum. 

(а) Indians per day. 

(4) Europeans per day 

(б) Maximum of iljc maximum scale not gnen. 

Statement showing scales of pay per day of some important skilled labourers in Workshops. 


Name of Railway System. Fitters. Moulders Weldors. 


Its a j). Rs. a p. Rs a ]>. Rs a p lls a p. Rs a p. 

North Western Railway.. 0 8 0 to 2 8 0 1 0 0 to 2 8 0 1 4 0 to 2 8 0 

Fast Indian Railway .. 0 10 0 „ 2 8 0 0 lo 0 ,, 2 4 0 0 10 0 ,, 2 4 0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 0 10 0 ,, 3 14 0 0 12 3 ,, 3 2 3 0 12 3 ,, 3 2 3 

Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway* .. . r>0 0 0 „ 80 0 0*44 0 0 „ 80 0 0* 44 0 0 „ 89 0 0* 

B B <feC I Railway . 0 8 0 „ 3 b 0 0 7 0 „ 3 o 0 0 8 0 „ 2 9 0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 0 12 0 „ 2 0 0 1 0 0 „ 2 14 0 1 0 0,, 2 0 0 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 

Railway . . . 0 11 4 „ 1 14 8 1 4 0 1 0 0 

M & S M Railway . 0 7 0 „ r> 4 0 0 11 0 lo .5 4 0 0 12 0 to 5 4 0 

South Indian Railway ..0 14 0,, 2 8 0 0 14 0 „ 2 8 0 0 14 0 „ 280 

Assam Bengal Railway . . 0 12 0 „ 3 0 0 . 1 8 0 ,, 2 8 0 


Name of Railway System 

! 


Turners. 




Carpenters. 




Biack.smiths. 



Rs 

a 

r 


Rs. 

, a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

ci 

pi 

Rs 

a 

P. 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

Noi til- Western Railway . 

1 

1 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 to 

2 

8 

0 

East Indian Railway 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

,, 

2 

4 

0 

0 

JO 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 
Great Indian Peninsula 

0 

12 

3 

- 

3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 


3 

O 

3 

0 

12 

»» 

3 

2 

3 

Railway* 

50 

0 

0 

M 

89 

0 

0* 

39 

0 

0 

.. 

69 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 „ 

93 

0 

0* 

B. B & C. I. Railway 

0 

7 

0 


3 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 


2 

11 

0 

0 

9 

0 „ 

3 

9 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 

1 

0 

0 


2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Railway 



1 

4 

8 





1 

7 

4 





1 7 

4 



M & S M Railway 

1 

0 

0 

to 

.5 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

to 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 to 

5 

4 

0 

South Indian Railway . . 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 1 

0 

J1 

4 


2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway . . 

0 

12 

0 

»» 

2 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 


3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 ,, 

3 

0 

0 


N. B . — These rates are exclusive of Overtime and Piece-work profits. 
* The scales of pay for the G. I. P, Railway are per mensem. 
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Deductions, 


The following rates may be taken as representatives of daily wages of workshop employees 
in Important centres — 


Centre. 


Unskilled. 


Semi-skilled. 


Ordinary skilled. 


Bombay 
Lahore 
Llllooah 
Lucknow . 


|As p. As. p 

14 0 to 16 0 

10 0 „ 12 0 

0 0 „ 11 0 

76 „ 10 9 


As p. As p 
17 0 to 24 0 

14 0 „ 18 0 

10 0 „ 16 0 

10 0 „ 18 0 


As. p. As. p. 
26 0 to 46 0 

14 0 „ 40 0 

12 0 „ 40 0 

16 0 „ 36 0 


Besides the usual pay the employees of the railways are granted allowances and perquisites 
for special work, olimutlc and local conditions, etc. 


Amount tent to villages — ^In the absence 
of a completely urbanised industrial labour 
force In India, the practice of remitting 
part of the wages eained by woikeis in 
industrial centres to their place of origin 
appears to be very common But no authorised 
or statistical information for a doQnite period 
of time is available as regards the amounts 
sent by workpeople in this manner. If statistics 
pertaining to this subject were compiled, it 
would help a good deal in estimating the agrarian 
contact of Indian industrial workers. In the 
Central Trovinces and Beiar 80 per cent, of 
Immigi ants from the United Provinces leave their 
families behind in their villages to look after 
cultivation. These laboureis are reported to 
be remitting more than 50 per cent, of their 
income home. The other immigrants in that 
province from Cential India and the Bombay 
Presidency are said to be sending 25 per cent, of 
their earnings to their homes. Estimates of 
amounts sent by money order by the various 
post offices in the ]ute mill areas in liengal are 
annually published in the reports of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association The figure for 1928 
comes to Es. 1,73,57,816-1-2, but it does not 
purely represent the amounts sent by Jute mill 
employees only. Labouiers from coal mines in 
Bengal coming from outside the coal fields 
are reported to send or take home to then 
villages from 30 to 40 per cent, of their earnings 
In the case of the miner m the mining flekls 
of Bihar and Orissa it is roiiglily estimated that 
he sends home all his savings which amount to 
about 8 annas to lie. 1-8-0 per week, liesults 
of a special enquiry made in the case of an 
important cotton mill at Cawnpore in which 
wages are paid fortuiglitly showed that during 
the particular period of two weeks covered by 
the enquiry, 3 8 per cent, of the wages received 
by workmen was remitted by money orders 
through the office attached to that mill. lu 
the course of its family budget investigation. 


the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
collected some information regarding remit- 
tance ol amounts by workers’ families. In 
Bombay (!ity a large number of workers do not 
maintain an establishment, but live as boarders 
and though married keep their dependants 
in their Milages In the case of resident families 
the average monthly amount remitted comes 
to Ils 2-1-11 which constitutes 4 23 per cent, 
of the lamily income which is Us. 50-1-7 
per month In the case of persons living 
singly in Bombay City, the aveiagc monthly 
remittance comes to Ks 11-7-1 which constitutes 
36 2 per cent of their monthly income The 
lalwur foice in Ahmedabad is not immigrant 
to the same extent as in Bombay and there- 
fore lemittances to dependants is not an impor- 
tant item in the worker’s budget It appears 
tliat iieaily 7 per cent, of the woiking class 
families in Ahmedabad icmit money to their 
dependants living away from them. The 
avciage for only those tamilies remitting 
money comes to its 6-6-9 per month. Sholapur 
draws its labour iurco from the immediate 
neiglibourhood and the labour there is not of 
the same cosmopolitan ehaiactci as in Bombay. 
Of the total number of families whose budgets 
weie collected dining the family budget enquiiy 
at that centic only 6 per cent, reported that 
they had to leimt money every month to their 
dependants in villages. The average of the 
amount remitt.cd by such families comes to 
Rs 4-12-7. 

Deductions -Dedin tions from wages on 
cK.eouiit ot flues and for serMees rcndeicd by 
an iMiiploNer to his workmen is a subject which 
ha.s been oiiguglng the attention ot the Govern- 
ment ol India smee 1926. In that year, the 
Government ol India requested all local govern- 
ments to make enquiries, in tlieir respective 
adiniuistratloiis, as to tlio extent to which fines 
and otlier deductions were being realised by 
employers m India from their workpeople. 
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The views of the local governments were also 
invited on the desirability of taking any action* 
legislative or otherwise to counter any abuses 
which might be found to prevail. The I^lmur 
Olhce of the Government of Bombay conducted 
a very c.oinprehensive enquiry into the subject 
covering all factories, railways, municipalities, 
transport services, commercial houses, shojis, 
hotels, etc , and the results were published in 
the fonn of a special report. As a result ot its 
investigations that Go\ eminent came to the 
conclusion that fining was an abuse grave 
enough to require legislation for its contiol 
and reeominended accordingly The subject 
was again exaniined in 1928-20 bv the Bombav 
Strike l^nqulry Gommittee (The b’aweett 
Committee) in eonne\ion with the stand- 
ardised rules put up bv the <Mnplo\ers 
and the demands jmt up bv tlie workeis dining 
the prolonged general strike in the cotton mills 
in Bombay Citv in 1028 'The Committee 
recommended inter aha, that dediietions from 
wages on account of fines should not exceed 
two peri cut. ot an operative’s earnings during 
a Tiarticular pay jicnod 'J’lie IVlillouners’ Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, aceeiitod this recommendation 
and it 18 very noteworthy that almost all textile 
mills in Bombay which are a/filiafed to the 
Association have limited their inonetarv punish- 
ments within this limit, 'There is, however, 
no control on fining in textile mills in Ahmeda- 
bad. In that ( entic the work of ‘(uflooKmg’ 
or scrutinising mamitaetured cloth is ottim 
entrusted to contTiietors who otten jiav a lump 
sum every year to the mills tor this piivilege 
Comniissions varMiig from six annas to twelve 
annas m the rupee on all lines in dieted is paid 
hy the mill to tlie (ontraitoi 'The system 
is also eloselv’^ link<‘d up with that ot handing 
over damaged cloth to the VNorker eoiueiiied 
and dediKting its value at cost oi wholesale 
]»nee from tlif woiker’s w.iges 'The ( iitlookei 
also K'ceive eommissioiis on Ihe value ol tin 
• loth handed over It is estimated that these 
dciluctlons m the Alnnedabad (otton nulls 
amount to nearly it not inoie than tiiteen lakhs 
ol rnp<‘Ps every ^ear 'Phe matter is a grave 
abuse and a scandal which calls loi immediate 
legislative action 'The action alnxidv taken 
by the Govenimciit of India in implementnig the I 


recommendations of the Boyal Commission on 
Indian labour on the subject have already 
been dealt with elsewhere in this section. 

The Boyal Conimibsion on Indian I^abourhave 
made several important recommendations in 
connoxion with the Income of industrial 
workers and the question of their indebtoiiness. 
In diseiissiiig the xiossible application to India 
of the ininimiiin w^ago Convention adopted 
at the 1928 session of the International Labour 
Conference, the Commisrion are of opinion 
that the convention, “in referring to trades In 
which wages are exceptionally low, must be 
regarded as having in view trades in which wages 
are low, not bv comparison with western or 
otliei foreign standards but by comparison 
with th<‘ genci al ti end of wages and W’age levels in 
kindled occupations in the country eoneerried.” 
It the priiu'iplo ot the minimum wage is to bo 
applied to India, they consider that it would first 
bo necessary to eieate machinery for fixing 
miminnm lates of wages in those trades in which 
wagi'S aie lowest and where there is no question 
of colleelivo bargaining. 'The industries 
indieattxl tor a caret ill study of conditions are 
iniea, wmioI cleaning, shelk'u , hull (the in- 
digeiKJiih cigarette) nianufactiiiing, carpet 
weaving and tanneiies and tho«e in which 
there is a strong presumption that the conditions 
warrant detailed luvi'st igation KuU infonna- 
tn>ii re wages and eimditions should be collected 
and It the surveys induato ‘Sweating’ the 
tiado<! should be deman ated and the number 
and the compo'-ltion ot wage Boards should be 
decided fn the setting up ot wage boards im- 
portant enteiia lor consideration should be the 
cost oteiitoi cement , and a poluv of giadiialness 
sluMild not he lost sight of Jf the investigations 
appi'ai to w’airaut mlmimim wage fixing 
niatluneiv, the ne(<ssaiv legislation toi setting 
up siK'h maihiiuTV shonltl Ix' undertaken. 
'rhes(‘ ie< oiumiMidiit Ions aie umlei the considera- 
tion ot the v.iiious J’rovmeial Goveinmeiits 
and the Goveumuent ot Itombay have alieadv 
initiated a general wage census t«» be • omplided 
ill about tliiee years in ordei to • ollei t all jtossible 
intormation on the subjeit ot wages in all 
tv'pes of industrial eoneerns in the iiombaj 
I Bresidcney. 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The publication of a cost of living index 
with a jire-wai base for the working classes 
in Bombay City was started in the JMbour 
Gazette from Sejitember 1921 arul the scox>c 
and method of its compilation are 
described in the issues of the Labour Gazette 
for September 1921, September 1923 and April 


1929 The index number is based on what is 
known as th< aggiegate expeiidituie method and 
imliides in all 2 4 i1»mus lejucReiiting food, fuel 
and lighting, clothing and rent. 'The table 
below gives the Bombay working class cost of 
living index numbers month by month from 
January 1918, 
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Cest of Living and Standard of Life. 


Bombay working class cost of living index numbers by months 
(July 1914 « 100). 


Montli. 

1918 

1919 

192oj 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Januaiy . 

131 

182 

183 

169 

173 

156 

159 

157 

155 

1.56 

154 

149 

147 

117 

no 

109 

96 

February 

134 

176 

181 

162 

165 

155 

156 

157 

154 

155 

148 

148 

144 

113 

no 

106 

96 

March 

136 

172 

177 

160 

165 

154 

154 

159 

155 

155 

145 

149 

141 

111 

111 

106 

94 

April 

144 

167 

172 

160 

162 

156 

150 

158 

153 

1.53 

144 

148 

140 

111 

108 

101 

93 

May 

147 

168 

173 

167 

163 

153 

150 

156 

153 

152 

147 

* 147 

139 

110 

107 

100 

94 

June 

148 

174 

181 

173 

163 

152 

153 

154 

155 

1.54 

146 

147 

140 

109 

107 

104 

95 

July 

149 

186 

190 

177 

165 

153 

157 

157 

157 

156 

147 

148 

139 

108 

109 

103 

97 

August 

153 

179 

191 

180 

164 

151 

161 

1.52 

155 

157 

146 

149 

136 

108 

109 

103 

97 

September 

165 

172 

192 

185 

165 

151 

161 

151 

1.55 

15 J 

145 

149 

136 

108 

109 

102 

100 

October 

175 

171 

193 

183 

1 

' 162 

i.)2 

161 

153 

1.55 

151 

116 

149 

131 

108 

109 

100 

100 

November 

175 

173 

186 

182 

160 

153 

161 

153 

154 

1 150 

1 147 

150 

127 

108 

no 

101 

101 

December 

183 

174 

181 

17‘) 

1 161 

157 

160 

155 

1.56 


148 

> 150 

121 

109 

no 

98 

96 

Annual 
Average . 

15-1 

175 

18.1 

: 173 

104 

154 

157 

155 

155 

'j 154 

147 

’ 149 

' 137 

no 

109 

1 103 

97 


Tlie Labour Ortice ( onducted in the ><*ar 1926 
ail enquiry into woikiiijr elasb luidgcta in 
Ahniedabad and thciesultsoi tliih enquiiy have 
been uaed in the eonstiuetion of a cost of living 
index for that centre Tiie Ahniodubad working 
class cost of living index number has been 
compiled on a post-war base and has been 


])ul»lished 111 the Lai/oMr bincc Januaiy 

19, iO. Items lepiesentmg food, fuel and 
lighting, (lotbing, hoiisc-rciife and inuseelianeoub 
gioiips ha\e been included in the index Tlie 
following table gives the index numbers from 
August 1927 to Noveiubci 19112. — 


Ahmcdahad working class cost ojlmnq index ninnhob by months 
(A\ erage priccsfrom August 1920 to July 1927—100 ) 


Month. 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Month 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

19.i3 

19.34 

January .. 

93 

99 

93 

75 

76 

73 

70 

J uly 

97 

i>8 

88 

75 

75 

73 

7a 

February . . 

92 

99 

91 

74 

75 

72 

69 

Augiust 

96 

98 

87 

77 

76 

73 

71 

March 

90 

99 

89 

75 

7.5 

70 

69 

September . 

9(i 

97 

85 

75 

78 

73 

71 

April 

91 

96 

89 

75 

74 

70 

69 

October . 

97 

98 

82 

74 

79 

73 

71 

May 

91 

94 

89 

75 

74 

71 

71 

November 

97 

98 

81 

75 

78 

73 

73 

June 

95 

96 

90 

73 

75 

72 

72 

Oecember . [ 

09 

95 

77 

77 

76 

71 

72 





1 




Average . . 

95 

97 

87 

75 

76 

72 

"1 
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A cost of 1 iving index number based on the 
ro‘'nlts of the enquiry into family budgets ol 
cotton mill workers in Sliolapnr condnetod by 
(he liaboiir Office in 1{)2.> has been published in 


the LafMur Gazette s\T\Q(!i February 1931. 

Sholapur working elans cost of living index 
numbers bg months (Average prices liom 
Febfiiary 1927 to Janiuiy 1928=100). 


Month. 1 

1928jl929jl930 

193lj 

1932 

1933 

1934. 

Month 

1928jl929 

jl9l0 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1 1934. 

January .. 


100 

lot 

76 

72 

73 

68 

1 

95 

102 

89 

73 

73 

70 

72 

February . . 

97 

99 

100 

77 

75 

72 

70 

September 

95 

1C4 

91 

73 

74 

09 

75 

March 

93 

98 

9fi 

75 

76 

69 

68 

October 

95 

102 

85 

72 

74 

68 

76 

April 

92 

98 

94 

72 

72 

67 

67 

November 

95 

104 

82 

71 

75 

68 

76 

May 

94 

100 

95 

71 

72 

68 

69 

Decembei 

97 

106 

76 

71 

71 

68 

74 

June 

95 

103 

95 

71 

71 

70 

71 

Yearly 



— 

- * 

— 

— 


July .. j 

95 

100 

92 

71 

74 

70 1 

I 

73 

Average . 


101 

92 

73 

73 

69 

72 


(V>st of LiMiig Tndeves have, during recent years, been eoinplled tor Nagpm and .Tiibbulpoie 
m the t'ential I‘H)Mnees (wi(-h Januatv 1927 is base) and toi loin (lasses of indiistiial woikers m 
Ttangooii in linrina (with 1 921 --100) The monthly tlgniis ol the cost ol living lnd(‘\ iinmberH 
or thesi* si\ Indexes dunng tlie vear J0‘U were as lollows -- 






11 an goon 


Month. 

Nagpur 

Jubbul- 
]»oie 1 

Ihirinans 

3’jinuls, 
'I'elegus 
and Oiiyas 

llmdu- 

htanis 

(’hitta- 

gonians 

Jannaiy 

57 

r)2 

87 

90 

90 

86 

February 

57 


88 

90 

90 

86 

March 

54 

52 

86 

89 

89 

84 

Apiil 1 

54 

5 5 

87 

90 

89 

86 

May 

54 

53 

88 i 

91 

89 

87 

June 

57 

54 

90 ' 

92 

90 

88 

July 

58 

55 

88 

91 

89 

86 

August 

57 

54 

88 

92 

89 

87 

Septembe? . 

57 

50 

90 

• 94 

91 

10 

October 

58 

56 

, 88 

94 

91 

88 

November . 

59 

57 

85 

i 

' 92 

90 

80 

December . , 

57 

56 

1 84 

91 

89 

85 

Average for year 

57 

54 

S4 

91 

1 

90 

i 

j 87 
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Standard of Life —Very little information is 
available rejufurdiiiR the standard of living of the 
working flasHCs in India The mostsatislactory 
method of obtaining this infornrition is by 
means of a family budget enquiry 111 whieh 
information iH toileeted regarding the eoniposi- 
tion, income and exiiendituro of the family 
To enable general coneluaions to be drawn from 
investigations of this type it is always necosHary 
to conduct the enqumes by what is known as 
the extensive method, an attempt being made 
to sceine the intormation from a large number 
of families so as to minimise the effect of the 
peculiarities of exceptional cases. Tlie sampling 
method is often resorted to in conducting 
extensive family budget enquiries because of 
tlie impracticability ot collceting data by the 
census method. It is essential that the sample 
should be representative 111 order to yield 
reliable results 

At the Third International Labour Conference 
of Labour Statisticians held at Geneva in Octobci 
1926, the Committee on family budgets passed 
a resolution that in order to provide adequate 
information with regard to actual standards of 
living, enquiries should be conducted generally 
at intervals of not more than ten years into the 
income, expenditure and conditions of living ol 
families representative of large homogeneous 
sections of the jiopulation. It was also decided 
that for a complete enquiry information should 
be collected as to the district in which tlie famil v 
resides, the composition of the household, the 
iiidustrios and occupations of members of the 
family, the nature of the housing accommodation 
and the amount of each imjxirtant item ot 
family income and expenditure together witli 
quantities of purchases, where practicable. It 
was agreed, howevei, that a less detailed investi- 
gation omitting the particulars of the family 
income would be suffleieut where the sole object 
of the enquiry is to provide w'eiglits foi the 
calculation of cost of living index numbers. 

Family budgets were collected by the Labour 
Office for 3,076 working class families m Bombay 
City In 1921-22 and the leport based on the 
results thereof was published in 1 923 A new 
family budget enquiry m Bombay City was 


undertaken by tlie Bombay Latmur office in 
1932-33 The Beport of this enquiry lias been 
submitted to Go\ eiiimeut and will shortly be 
published Weights based on the results of this 
enquiry an‘ to be used m eomjulmg a fresh 
cost ot living index number for Bombay on a 
new base ])eiiod The Labour Office collected 
985 budgets oi working class lamllles in Ahme- 
dabad in 192<‘» and 1,133 budgets of cotton mill 
workers m Sliolapur m 1025. 'J’he reiiorts based 
on the results ot these enquiries were published 
in 1028 \ second taimly Budget enquiry for 

Ahmedabad was conducted in 1034 when over 
a thousand budgets weie e.ollected, the figures 
are in process of tabulation and the report of 
this omiuliv will be published early in 
1036. A small family Budget inveHtigatlou 
tor cotton null workers m Bombay City was also 
eondiieted ])y the l^abour Office In 1030 but 
the results of tills investigation hav^e not been 
publislu^d so far. 

In the United Piovinoes a number of budgets 
were collected at Cawniiore with the object of 
compiling a cost of living index number. But 
the results of the enquiry were not found to be 
satisfactory and the province has not been 
(‘ompiliiig any cost of living index number. 

The Labour Statistics Bureau, Rangoon, 
which w.is established by the Government ot 
Burma in 1026, has made aii extensive enquiry 
into the Standaid and cost of living of the 
working classes in Rangoon and the report 
based on 4,300 budgets was pubhsiied in 1928 
The lesulls of this enquiry have been separately 
analysed tor Burmese, Telugu, Tamil, Uriya, 
Hindustani, and Chittagonian workers Sepa- 
late index numbers tor each of the different 
classes ot workers have also been pubhsiied at 
the end of the leport 1,002 budgets tor the 
woiking class families in Nagpur and 507 budgets 
for woikmg class families at .Tubbulpore were 
(ollected between September 1926 and January 
1 027 for f ompiling cost of living index numbers 
tor these two eentrCvS T’he figures for the 
Nagpur, .lubhulpoie and ilaiigooii Indexes 
tor the vear 1033 have been given in tlie 
above table 
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The history of trade unionism In India is a 1 
hlstoiy of recent yeais. It was not until 10181 
that labour had begun definitely to organise 
itself. Previous to that year very little effoit 
appears to have been made to establish organi- 
sations of labour. The earliest association of 
workers in India was the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants of India and Burmah 
which had been registered under the Indian 
Companies Act and its main activities were in 
connexion with the provision of various benefits 
to its members, such as Legal Defence, Sickness 
Insurance, Life Assurance, etc. After the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, came into force 
this Association registered under it as a Trade 
Union with the new name of the National Union 
of Railwaymen of India and Burmah. The! 
llQinlxiy postal Union, founded In 19Q7, mainly' 


for the clerical classes employed in tlie Bombay 
Post <)Hm‘a, a Union of warpers m tlie Ahmoda- 
had cotton mills formed in 1917 , the C’lcTks’ 
Union, Bombay, established in April 1918 in 
order to oiganise the vaiions classes of clerical 
labour employed in commercial and other 
offices in Bombay city , and the Madras Labour 
Union tormed in 1918 foi the textile workers in 
thethice miles in the city of Madras, were the 
mam labour organisations in existence at the 
end of the ycai 1918 In addition, there existed 
certain benevolent six ial institutions such as the 
Kamgar Ilitwardhak Saliha and the Social 
Service League, whose activities were directed 
towards the betterment of the condition of the 
working classes. But these Societies were not 
composed of workers themselves. 
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The year ] 918 may be said to be a landmark in 
the history of the Indian Trade Union movement, 

1 oT from that year onwards there has been a moi e 
or less steady growth of trade unions despite the 
inovitable fluctuations in their prosperity. The 
economic circumstances of the time must be 
regarded as the dominant factor contributing to 
the establishment of trade unionism in India 
in the two yeais following 1918, theepidomic ot 
industiial strife assumed serious propoitions and 
reached a climax towards the close of the year 
1920. 'J’he number of labour unions also increased 
very rapidly and unions were formed of workers 
in all passible industries and occupations. Most 
of these Unions were, however, merely Strike 
( lommittees brought into existence cither before 
or after particular strikes in order either to 
engineer or to conduct them . These Committees 
were either dissolved as soon as their purpose 
was served or remained dormant until anothei 
strike in the trade broke, out Most ot the re- 
maining Unions formed during the period 
191tS-20 were unstable and nearly 75 per cent 
of them died an early death in the following year 
'J'here was a deflnite check to the pi ogress of 
the trade union movement in India during the 
next two or thiee years. But although iiidivi- ' 
dual Unions collapsed as rapidly as they weic 
formed the movement itselt showed signs of 
some permanence and vitality. 

Perhaps the most important factor wlilch 
retarded the growth in the movement 
immediately following the successes which met 
the earlier formations or Strike Committees, 
which they really were, w’as the definitely hostile 
attitude of the employers to all combinations of 
their employees. It was not until the passage 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act which made it 
morally obligatory on employers to recognise 
those Unions of their employees which had 
registered under the Act, that a change in the 
angle of vision was noticeable. 

Nature of leadership — Tlie Indian Trade 
U nion movement, in its early beginnings, was 
essentially an economic one, and to regard lal)our 
unions as being engineered solely by politicians 
as the result of their propaganda is to misread 
the origin of this movement The Indian 
workman is predominantly illiterate and has 
even now few leaders from his own class to whom 
he can turn for guidance. In consequence, 
trade unions in India have been led by middle 
class men, especially iirofesslonal lawyers and 
others, who have not perhaps In all cases made a 
distinction between economic and iiolitical 
considerations. In the words of Mr. A. R. 
Burnett-IIurst,“ social workers did not take the 
initiative ” but “ allowed the lawyer-politician 
class to c,apture and control these bodies ” 
Many of the so-imllcd leaders of Indian Labour 
who were drawn from the lawyer-politician 
class often exploited tlie ignorance and credulity 
of the labour force for their own material 
advantage, or for the propagation of their pet 
political doctrine, in addition to looking after the 
welfare of the labourers. There were, however, 
several notable exceptions. Leaders like Mr. 
N. M, Josiii, Dewan Cbaman Lai, the Rev. C. P. 
Andrews, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Mr. V. V. Giri, 
Mr, B. Sliiva R^o, Mr. R, R, Bakhale, 


Mr. Syed Mnnawar, M l o , and Miss Anasuya 
Sarabhal cndeavoiireil to create Tbiions fortho 
benefit ol the woikers an<l for the general 
iinprovemeut in the etiiulilions of life and woik 
ot the labouring classes During the last few 
veais, however, the principles of communism 
wer(‘ (lissemiuatal amongst the masses of 
India by the ineinhcis of the Workers and 
Peasants Paity which was an agent i n India of 
the (Jtnnmiinist lntt‘rnatioual The (Vmimiinlsls 
took advantage ot tlu' economic unrest pievalent 
in the country early in the year 1 928 and usurped 
the leadership of tiie working classes within a 
short period of time and were able to assume 
control over tlie executives of the principal 
textile and railway unions in Bombay, Madras 
and Bengal They captivated tlie minds 
of the workers by painting the existing conditions 
as black as possible and contrasting them with a 
supreme state of w'ealth and happiness wliich is 
promised under the regime of a dictatorship 
of a workers’ proletariat. Tlie disexmtentinent 
amongst tlie workers over conditions of work 
was aggravated by tlie incessant preachings 
of revolutionary doctrines. The credulity of the 
Indian labourer has been of great advantage to 
these emissaries of revolution in creating in him 
a class liatied against the employers and also 
in instilling in his mind an abhorrence for the 
Government established by law In the country. 
These agitators, 0 ( cupying positions of vantage, 
instigated s(‘ veral disastrous strikes in pursuance 
of purely political ends often wdth a callous 
disregard of the subsequent sufferings and losses 
inflicted on their ignorant and lia pleas dupes. 
But diiiiiig the yeaih 1929 and J9!l() the workers 
began to lose then faith eveii in these Cunimunist 
leaders aitei the tailme ol the jirolonged general 
strike ot the ^ear 1929 in the majority of cotton 
mills III Bonifmy City 'I’lie sanity and sobriety 
of moderate leadershi]) hav(‘ no gieat attraction 
tor the large majonty of the labourers The 
moderate leaders have, however, beiMi fighting 
tluur battles tor leadershii) with the extremist 
revolutionaries, ami wctc for a tune successful 
jii keeping the latter under coiitiol Most 
Coinmiiiiist oiganisatioiis in India were, bow - 
evei, declared illegal m 19114, their officers were 
sciKecl and tiicur finds coiifisc-ated 


Progress of Trade Unions since 1918 — 

The trade union movement siuead to various 
industries and occupations in India during the 
years following the Armistice, but a number of 
them pas,sed out of existence very soon after 
they were staited 'J’he moi e stable Unions were 
of cleiks, railway workers, postal employees, 
seamen and textile workers m Abmeciabad. 
The peculiar feature of the trade union 
movement in India is that it did not in the 
early stages of its progres' make much headway 
in the more important manufacturing industries 
and this constituted a w'oak point in the 
movement. Whereas In other countries, the 
clerical employees organised themselves on the 
model of the industrial workers long after the 
latter had well organised themselves in strong 
Unions, in India the former liave come up if not 
first, at least simultaneously with industrial 
unions and liave established laow 

pemapehtly. 
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The following figures illustrate the progress of the Trade TTnion Movement in the Bombay 
Presidency — 


Year. 

No of 

Tso of 

Year. 

No. of 

No. of 

lliuons 

Member.s. 

Unions. 

MeniberP. 

1922 

22 

51.472 

1920 

99 

190,748 

1023 

10 

40,037 

1030 

03 

128,393 

1024 

30 

52,227 

1031 

07 

115,0.57 

1025 I 

88 

40,318 

1932 

100 

111,520 

1026 

.50 

74,875 

10P{ 

105 

113,460 

1927 

72 

87,340 

1034 

105 

1 1 4,824 

1028 

01 

108,072 





The distribution of the meiubei ship as at 1st September 10:14 by classes of industries was 
as follows — 


Class of Industry j 

No of 
Uiiums 

1 Mcmlicrsbip 

j Percentage of 
membership to 

1 total 

Textiles j 

15 

1 

1 41,182 

35 87 

Railways (including railway woiksbo])s) j 

C) 

1 22,114 

1 

10.55 

Seamen 

! - 

1 28,228 

24 58 

Posts and Telegraphs 

35 

j 8.424 

7 34 

Municipal 

7 

j 2,003 

2 34 

Miscellaneous 

1 30 

j 11,8.53 

10 32 

Total .. j 

i 

105 

1 ■" ' 

1 114,^24 

100.00 


There are in addition two federations of Postal 
Unions, one of Railway Mmplovecs’ Unions and a 
fourth which is a ('entral Union generning a 
number of individual Unions of textile workers 
in Ahmedabad . (For t lie constitut ion , mcml lei - 
ship and other partieulaih reg.irding these 
organisations, ref Cl enee mav be made to the issues 
of the Bombay Labour Uazetle) O’he Uential 
Labour Board and tlie Bombay Trades rouncll 
which bad been included in the list of 
Federations in the Bombay Piesideiiey aienow 
defunct 

Th« Punjab has no heavy concentration of 
industrial labour and eonsequeiitlv tiie extent of 
organisation among both emplojers and 
employed is up to the present little There is, 
however, a vague stiiving among the employed 
towards co-operation and combination especially 
for the purjiose of demanding better lemunera- 
tion and considering the question of resorting to 
direct action for enforcing their demands on their 
employers. No Uoinmunist influeneo has been 
noticeable in the Punjab where indiistiiul 
disputes have been stated to have occurred as a 
result of the normal antagonism between 
employers and employed The only large 
employers of labour in the Punjab aie the N -W 
Railway Administration, and two out of the .10 
registered Unions aie of the employees of the 
various departments of the N -\V Railway and 
cover, in all, about 17,000 members. 

In the United Provinces, tlie number of 
Associations of workers is rather small, compared 
to its industrial importance. Some of the 


A'^soeiations formed during the general up- 
heaval lolloping the War and especially during 
the dajs ot Nou-Co-operation have since died oi 
become moiibiind Organised labour forms a 
veiy small jiroportion of the total. Oiganisa- 
tiou of labour outside Cawnjioie is almost non- 
existent and even in Oawnporc only about 10 per 
cent of the labour is organised Theie has been 
a growing interest of labour in trade unionism 
v\]neh aiipcrirs to liavc the prospect of a lapid 
development in the future. 

The Central Provinces and Berar have 
eleven legustcied trade unions The classes of 
woikers wlio have been embiaecd by the 'iTado 
movement in this part of Indian aie (1) Textile 
v\orkeis, (2) Press oniployces, (3) Scavengers, 
(0 jMotoi drivers, (5) Railway woikers, (6) 
Postal employees, (7) Bldi makers and (H) 
(’Icrks Ti ado unionism IS stated to bo yet in 
its iiifamv in this Provinie and the Ijaboiii 
Unions appear to have done lit.ilo to improve 
the conditions undei wlin h thi'ir memhorb woi k. 

The trade union movement in Madras received 
a setback in 1021-22 as a lesult of the f.iilure of 
the strike m the liiickmgham and Carnatic 
mills. During tlic yi*ar 1022-23 most of the 
Unions wcie dormant and the only Union which 
showed feigns of activity was the M. and 
S. M. Railway Woikfehop Employees’ Union, 
Perambur. The trade union activities were 
revived in 1923-24 and the following Unions 
became once more active* — (1) The Madras 
Labour Union, (2) The Madras Tramwaymen’i 
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Union, (3) The Corporation Scavengers’ Union, ( 
(4) The S 1 Railway Jhlmployees’ Union and i 

The Coimbatore Labour Union. The Madras ', 
Harbour Port Trust Workmen’s Union was, 
revived in 1925-26 A section of the workmen | 
of tlie Buckingham and Carnatic mills organised a [ 
separate Unionin 1925-26 called the Bu(*kingham I 
and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Union, as a j 
rival to the Madras l.abour Union which is an ' 
old organisation in the same industry, 'riic 
Coidite Factory Jaiboiir Union, Anivankadus, I 
fame into ])romincnce during 1926-27 Unions 
vM're newly formed for the emplovces ot the j 
Public Works ])e])artment workshops and the i 
Governnu'iit Central Press, M.idras, while j 
the Diocesan Press hiinidoyi'cs’ Union which j 
liad rem, lined dormant was ri'vived The | 
labourers W'orking in the cotton ginning and i 
pressing factories in 'J'lruTipur, (’oiinbatore ' 
District, started a Union for their beneht j 
Most of the Unions incluue<l in their programme 
a demand for sepal ate representatifin for Labour 1 
m the Legislative Council The Oil Woikcrs’j 
Union and certain otlnr Unions lanie into 
prominence only when there was an iinpending ' 
labour dispute. Them weie twcntv-niin 
registered Trade Unions in the Madias J’rcsi- 
deiuy at the end of March 1931. 

Railways — Labour Tinions are, or have been, 
opeiatuni on ten ol the (Unss I lailwavs on 
some of wl lie b as manv as three oi more operate 
at the same tinn* Most ot them are legist en-d 
trade unions and the inaioiitv have secured 
some measiiie Vt recognition Ji(»m tlie respective 
railway adininistiations Many railway tiade 
unions ( aiue into exjbteiue during the pcTiod 
1918-1921 hut several ol them vveie slioit-hved 
'Ihose unions which have niaiiaged to smvivej 
aie actively looking utter the inteie-ts 
ot their nieinheis and show signs oi nnpioved 
oiganisatioii <ind iiselulness espcciallv m those 
where union (oinimttees are not dominated l»\ 
peisons with a coinmuuistic hent ot mind. 
A noteworthy feature is that them i'- j 
an im leasing tendency in many railwav 
unions to look ioi olln (‘-hcMreis and leadens 
iioin amongst inemhers who .iie actuallv en- 
gaged in railwav woik 'J'heic can ho no doubt 
that, wntlun the last tew vuMis, the a])])ointTnent 
ol estahlishment and cnnplovnieiit othcers and 
special attention to weltare of railwav 
labour have been due largely to trade union 
liropagaiida, 

’J’he lolUjwing is a list ot sin li All-lndni Icde- 
rations ol Trade Unions oi All- India assoc lations 
of w^orkers forwhnh some iiiloiination is 
available 

The All-India Railwaymen’s Federation- 

Though not a ic*gisteied hodv iiiicJei the 
Indian 'I'raclc Unions Act, this Fc'dc'ra- 
tion has been taking an active part m collective 
bargaining with lailw.iy anthontws Jlaving 
alhhatc'ci to it about twelve unions ot nu*n 
working on all but two ol Class J lailwavs 
and with a nieinbcrslnp c>l iiearlv 1,(M1,0(»0, 
it has been able to c'xcsc isc^ consjchnahle influence 
with the Itailwav P.oaicl and ajiangenic nts 
have been in.idc tor half-vcailv contcicuic cs 
with the Jicjaid lor the discussion ol inattcis 
attc*cting wages and conditions ol sc'rvicc ot 
railw'ay employees as a whole*. The lc*dcration 
IS taking continuous interest m linngmg railway 
ompJovc*e.s cIchct togc*ther and securing greater 
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unity in the trade union movement in the 
country. At the last annua] convention the 
Federation devoted siiecial attention to the 
question ot reinstatemciit of retrenched staff, 
wage-cuts, the proposed statutory Railway 
Hoard, etc 

The National Union of Railwaymen of India* 
Burma and Bombay — 'J’lns Union was started 
1)V the Ain.ilgamatcnl Society of Railway Ser- 
vants ot fndia and Hurma wdneh came into 
evistc'ine as a sequel to the Groat Indian Pen- 
insula Railwav Guards’ .strike in 1897 It was at 
hist rc‘gislered under the Indian (’onipanies 
Act, but after the Indian Trade Unions Act 
came into being, it altered its name, redrafted 
its constitution and rc*gistc'recl as a Trade Union 
It has a nic'inheisliip ol about 4,575 It provides 
ioi its mc*mhc‘is vaiions vohintarv and other 
bcnelits such as dc*ath su ki'c'ss, unemplovment 
and hte insiiranc*c* benefits It is one ot the tc'W 
unions in India which maintains a political 
fund. 

The Alloindia and Burmah Covenanted 
Non-Gazetted Railway Services Association — 

Tills Association, W'hose meinbciship is 
I limitcHl to covenanted Enrojieans cinploved 
1 asfoicmcn in lailwav workshops in India, was 
I staitedin Octobei 1926 with t lie object of ac'our- 
jing for its incmheis the benefits of tlu* Lc*e 
I Coinnussion’s lecommen iatiuns It submitted 
I a rnc'inoiial to the Vjccjov on this cMcstion in 
Moveinhti 1926 It has a membership of about 
,300 cmplovees scattc'iecl all over JncJia and 
I it onmnallv bad its Hc'ad Ottice in Hombay 
The A soci.ition icgistc'ic'd w'lth the* Regisiiar 
ol Tiade Union'', Jknnliav Ihcsnb'nev . in March 
1928, butt ranslenc'ci its licMcl Oflicc to Punjab 
in 1929 and again to Madras dining the ycai 
1932-.’. 3 

The All^ndia Trade Union Congress -- 

This oigaiiisatn.ii was inangmated in 1920 
loi two mam i>ni poses (1) t,o c*o oidinate tlie 
activities ol the inciividnal Jiahour Unions in 
India which till llic*n i(*inainc*d inc'ohatc and 
wciennahh* to take conceited action and 
(2) to iccoininend w'oi kens’ clc‘lc‘gatc‘s to the 
Intel national J.ahoni ( 'onteicnn cs \Micm the 
Gov eminent ot India liad to sedent a Labour 
ie])icseiit.itiv c to attend the Washington Con- 
ic*! eiicc* in 1919 , theie was no rc*prcsentative 
hodv of lahoni in India to he consulted and 
they theiefoie aiipointed Mr N M .loshi as 
the Woikcis’ Dclc'gate In order, therefore, 
that ie.s]»onsjhle Jaihonr oimiion in India might 
have a voice m the selection of the delegates 
to the International Labour Conferences, the 
All-lridia Tiade Union UongiC'«s was organised 
.and tlic lust sc'ssion ol the (;ongrcss wais hc‘ld in 
Hombav on the 3Jst Octobei 1920 Eight 
hniidic'd dc'legatc's fioin ditb'ient jiaits of Inclia 
weic jiicsent and sixty Unions weie aftiliated 
and 42 otheis exjnessed c-heii svinjiathv with 
the Congicss It, became a cential oiganisation 
ot theiiade union movement in India hut from 
the hf'ginnmg it had a strong political Cjoloiir 
Its picsidemts and sc'cicdaiies have all been 
politicians tiisl and labour leaders next, 
W'lth tlie exception of a few persems like 
Mr. E M Joshi The Congress appointed 
itselt a ixrmanc'iit body to meet once a year. 
It liad a definite constitution, an elected 
Executive to (*arry on its w’ork, and Provincial 
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respective provinces. The mam object of the 
Oongress was to co-ordinate the activities of 
aU the labo\ir organisations in all tlie provinces 
In India and generally to further the interests 
of Indian labour in matters economic, social 
and political.’* 

The second Session of the Congress was held 
in 1921 at Jharia under the Presidentship of 
Mr. Joseph Baptista. The third Session was 
held at Lahore m 1923 with Mr. C. II. Das as 
President. The fourth Session held at Calcutta 
in 1924 was also presided over by Mr. C. R. Das. 
Out of the 4.3 resolutions passed at this Session 
some dealt with the recruitment of Seamen and 
their eligibility for securing compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The fifth 
Session was held in Bombay In 1925 with Mr. 
Dhuiidiraj II Theugdi of Nagpur in the chair 
Mr. V. V. Giri of Berhampur was the President 
of the sixth Session held in Madras in 1926. Delhi 
was the centre whore the seventh Conference of 
the (’ongress was held in 1927 and the President 
wasRaiSaheb Chandrika Prasad. Dewan Cha- 
man Lall, was the President of the Cawn- 

pore Session of the Congress held in 1927. The 
ninth Session was held in 1928 at Jharia with 
Mr. M. Daud in the chair. It is significant 
that at this (Jonference Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehni moved a resolution protesting against 
imperialism. 

The tenth assembly of the Trade Union Con- 
gress which met at Nagpur in 1929 under the 
presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will 
remain as the moat important land -mark in the 
history of organised laboiii in India It marked 
the culmination of a long period of mischievous 
activity inspired by Moscow and fomented 
by Communist Agents in India resulting 
ill a Hj)llt between the genuine trade union 
leadership on the one hand and the votaries 
of cumiminism on the othei Thetundamental 
issue upon which the split in the Trade 
Union m6\ement occurred was whether the 
labour movement in India shall be inspired and 
conducted for the betterment of the industrial 
workeis or whether it shall be utilised as a 
means to promote and bring about revolution 
in the country. The proceedings at the Session 
made it impossible for the rival foices to carry 
on any longer under a common organisation 
and the Executive of the Congress was 
captured by the revolutionaries, and resolu- 
tions for the boycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, affiliation of the Congress 
to the League against Imperialism, the appoint- 
ment of the Workers* Welfare League, a Com- 
munist organisation in England, as Agents of 
the Congress for Great Britain and the boycott 
of the International Labour Conferences at 
Geneva were passed both by the Executiie 
Committee and the open session of the Congress. 
The moderate leaders of laboui, including 
Messrs. N. M. .Toshi, V. V. Giri, B Shiva Rao. 
R. R. Bakhale and Dewan Cliaman Lall 
seceded from the Congress and set up a 
separate federation under the name of the “All- 
India Trades Union Federation ’’ in order to 
co-ordinate tlie activities of non -communist 
Trade Unions in India. Endeavoiu's made to 
draw the seceders back into the fold of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress have not met with 
any success. The Labour Unions in Ahmcdabad 


which draw their inspiration mainly from 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi and are the best organised and 
most successful trade unions in India have not 
during the sixteen years of the Trade Union 
movement in India shown any desire to become 
affiliated to the Congress. 

The eleventh Session of the Trade Union 
Congress, held in Calcutta in July 1931, led to 
further disintegration in the ranks of labour 
and once again the Communists from Bombay 
were responsible. The Glrni Kamgar Union 
had split into two parts, both bitterly opposed 
to each other. One led by Mr S V. Deshpande, 
General Secietary of til e Trade Union Congress 
and the other by Mr, G. H. Kandalkar, 
President of the G. K U and a Vice-President 
of the Congress and both groups claimed to be 
thcGirni Kamgar Union anti therefore entitled 
to vote at the Congicss. The Piesuleni, Mr. 
H C Bose, a Congress politician, decided in 
favour of Mr. Kandalkar whereupon Mr. Desh- 
T>ande and the repiesentatives of a few other 
unions hi oke away from the Congress with the 
icsiilt that tins organisation which should 
guide and control the Trade Union movement 
in India is a useless and effete body with no 
influence and a trifling membership. 

The twellth Session of the Congress was held 
at Madras on loth and 11th Sejiteinlier 1932 
under the. presidentshl]) of Mr J N Mitra. 
The report of the General Sceretar\ stated that 
twelve new Unions from Madras afliliated theni- 
selves to the Congress and that the membership 
of fhe Congn'ss (overed Unions with more tlian 
a lakh oi organised workers ’J'he Conference 
adopted resolutions df^manding the immediate 
and uiK'oiHlitional release ot all the political 
prisoners iik hiding the Meerut uiuh'rtnals , 
eondeiniiing leadeis like Messrs .lamnadas 
M Mehta, V V Gin and N M .losln lor post- 
poning a gtsieial strike on railwa\ s , and ailopting 
thcplatiorni ot iinity formulated by the Boiiibav 
(firm Kanigai Union which iiu hided class strug- 
gle as one oi its mam planks 

The fhiit(*eiifh Session oiiened at Cawnpore 
on 23rd Deieinbei 1933 Mr G li. Kandalkar 
ot the Bombay Ginii Kamgar Union presided. 
'J’ho ])Tesident declared that the Trade Union 
Congress would paitn.ipate in the political 
movement only on condition that key industricb 
like Railways and Banks were nationalised and 
their control tiaublerred to councils of W'orkers. 
'I'here w'as a free fight botw^cen the votaries ot the 
Indian National Congress which is a purely 
l»ohtical bodv% and labour leaders and a jiande- 
momum resultovl Several resolutions were 
passed at this session one of whuih authorised 
the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union to take 
steps to organise an All-India Textile W’orkers’ 
Conference in Bombay to consider the question 
ot wage-cuts in the textile industry and concert 
measures to detenil the cause ot the workers 
Pandit llanharnath Shastri of Cawnpore was 
elected l*resideut lor 1934. 

The National Trades Union Federation — 

The Indian ’I'rades I num federation which 
was loriiH'd in 1929 by modcruto leaders ot 
labour like Mr. N. M Joshi and others after the 
split in the Nagpur session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, held its first annual session at 
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Madras on .Inly 16 and 17, 1932, with Mr V Vj 
Giri as President. The Federation claimed the 
allegiance ot 40 unions in various parts ot the 
country including J^^iitive States and a total 
inenibership of 78,000 The Conference adopted 
tlie proMsional constitution 6f the Federation 
1 rained by the Committee of management and 
also considered the question of trade union 
unity. 

Almost from the time of the unfortunate 
split which occuired at J^agpur in 1929, the 
necessity of bringing about trade union unity 
has been felt in almost every quarter Etforts 
have been made since 1930 to bring the different 
groups together informally and to try to lind 
a reasonable basis of agreement Some Bombay 
unions formed a ‘ ]jlattorm ot imitv’ the mam 
planks of which were (1) tliat the I'rade Union 
IS an organ of class struggle involving purely 
direct action , (2) that the Trade Union Congress 
should not be affiliated to the intomatioiial 
Federation of 1’rade Unions, Amsterdam, and 
(3) that delegates shoijld not be sent to the 
International Labour Contercnces In these 
efforts the railway unions which had remained 
aloof from the two rival national organisations 
look very great interest, and the All-India 
Kailwaymen’s Federation convened in Bombay 
a rejircscntative conference m May 1931 when a 
I (ommittec was ajipomted for the iiurimse ot 
( on&idcrmg and reporting upon the best methods 
of bringing about unity in the ranks of Indian 
labour. The platform ot unity releired to was 
jiarticularly examined by this committee whose 
suggestions for amendments weie not appioved 
by the extremist labour leaders belonging to 
the All-lndia 'J’rade Union Congress. The 
All-India Trade Union Federation at its first 
session held in Madras however w'cleomed the 
efforts made hv the 'J’radc Union Unity Con- 
ference held under the <iuspices ot the All-India 
llailwaynien’s Federation and authorised its 
working committee to co-operate with other 
unions 111 facilitating the reconciliation of 
differing points of view A special session ot the 
All-India Trades Union Federation was held 
.it Calcutta ill Ajnil 1933 tor the purpose of 
lonsidenng the question ot Trade Union unity 
amongst other subjects, and a resolution was 
passed authorising the General Council to 
negotiate with <^he Piovisional Committee of the 
National Federation of I/aboui (a new national 
trade union organisation iornied by certain 
leaders ot labour) on the question of trade 
union unity with a view to bring about amalga- 
mation between the two organisations on a fair 
and equitable basis As a result of these 
negotiations, the NationalTiades Union Federa- 
tion came into existence on and trom 1 0th May 
1933 m place ot the All-lndia Trades Union 
Federation and the National I’edcration ot 
Labour. 

The main objects of this IVderatioii are • (a) 
to establish a socialist Stale in India, (6) to 
socialise and nationalise the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange as far as 
possible, (c) to ameliorate t he economic and social 
conditions of the working classes, and (d) to 
support and actively participate in the struggle 
for India’s political Irccdom from the jioint of 
view of the working (lasses by all legitimate, 
peaceful and dcniociatic methods such as legis- 
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lation, negotiation, projiaganda, etc., and, in 
the last resort, by strikes and similar other 
methods Each affiliated union has to pay 
to tlie Federation an annual teo of Bs 20 for 
2,000 memlx'rs and below, Bs. 10 tor every 
additional 1 000 members or less upto 10,000 
and Its 5 tor e\('ry additional 1,000 members 
or less above J 0,000. 

The first session ot the National Trades Union 
Fedt'ration w^as held in Bombav on the 24tli to 
2(>thl>e( 1933 with Mr Mrmal Kanti Bose, the 
rresidimt of tlie Fedi'r.ition, m the chair. The 
number ot unions alhliated to the Federation 
WMS reported at .30 and the total membership 
I of indiMdual nn'inbeis at 1 37,000. It was 
j r(‘sohed to oiganise an All-India Textile Labour 
I Fedcr.ition to resist the cmplov(»rs’ attacks 
on the woiki'rs m tlie textile industry, and to 
provisionally .iffihate the National I'radeb Union 
F(Hlcration with the lnfernation.il Federation 
ot Trade lemons for a iieriod ol two years in the 
flist inst.im e 

There was a s])lit in the Fediuation at its 
first s(‘ssion held in Bomb.i) ’Fhe reprcsenta- 
tatives of se\(‘ral Beng.il Unioiib walked out of 
the continence on the 2(>th Di'cc'mber 1933 in 
(onstxjnence of ijificreiK ('s ot opinion lietwcen 
them and Mr N M .loshi and held a mci'tmg 
on the same (l.«y unihu the pri'Hidemy ot 
Mr Abdul Ghani and iesoIve4l to toini an All* 
India Fedeiation of labour with the name and 
style of tlie AU-India Trader Unmi Federation 
with h(*adquarteis at Calcutta Mr M Baud, 
MV, A>ai -at-baw, was I'leiti'd Ihi^sident 
It was jiroposcd to diatt a constitution and 
jdace it lor adojitiou bclore the next session 
to be (onvened at an eaily date Six unions, 
.ill .situat(“d in Bimgal, with a total nnunbership 
ot 15,009 promised atlilialion to the ni‘W body 

’I'hen* are, in addition, the following All-India 
Associations in existcin (* — 

(!) 'J’he All-lndia Postal and It M S Asso- 
ciation, (2) 'I’he All-india Postmen’s and Jjower- 
Grade Staff Union, (3) 'I'lie All-India 'rclcgraidi 
Union, (4) 'I’he All-Jndia Post and Telegraph 
Adrainistratne Ottiuvs Staff Association, (5) 
'I’he All-lndia Goveinment Eiuployees’ Federa- 
tion, (6) The All-lndia Currency Association, (7) 
The Central Ikxlv Military A( (oiints Association 
and (8) 'The National Fedeiation ol Textile 
I^abour in India. 

Trade Union Legislation 

In 1920 a Cornpanv ow-ning a mill whose 
workens wrie on striki' brought a suit against 
the lead (T of the local labour union whnh was 
conducting the strike and others, seeking to 
restrain them from mdiic’ug the plaintiff’s 
workmen to break tlieii contniets, and suing for 
damages for tlieii aitions in this resjieit I’lie 
Madras Iligli ('ourt to wlioin th(‘ suit was leferred 
gave their decision granting an inlenm injunction 
restraining the defendants from inciting tlie 
plaintiffs’ employees to continue the strike. 
The case was eventually withdrawn l)ut the 
procc(‘dings suggt^sted that, in the absimce of 
legislation, even legitimate trade union activity 
was attended by considerable peril Asa result 
of a resolution moved by Mr. N. M Joslii and 
accepted by the Legislative Assembly in March 
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1921, Government were conimitt(‘d to take step# 
as soon as practicable to introduce such legisla- 
tion as might be necessary for the registration and 
protection of Trade Unions The Government 
of India, accordingly, formulated certain tenta- 
tive proposals and circ ulated them for eliciting 
public opinion. The opinions expressed were by 
no means unanimous, — some considered the 
proposed legislation premature, whilesome other# 
realised that legislation was necessary but at the 
same time considered Trade Unions as a 
pernicious and dangerous growth which should 
be rigidly controlled, and others again urged that 
sufficient protection should be granted to them 
In August 1924, tlie Government of India 
circularised a draft liill lor opinion The Bill 
conferred certain privileges only on registered 
Trade Unions and left the question of registra- 
tion at the option of Trade Unions themselves. 
Provision was also made to ensure that the funds 
of a registered Trade Union arc not expended on 
causes in which the bulk of the members ha\e 
little interest A regular audit of the funds was 
proposed to be made comiuilsory and tliemannei 
in which the executive should be comiiosed was 
also provided for, 

A number of amendments were made by the 
Select Gommittco and in the Legislative 
Assembly A clause permitting registered 
Trade Unions to maintain funds for political 
purposes was added 'Fhe provision was on the 
model of the lifltish Law on the subject and 
those members wlio contracted out of the 
liability to subscribe were not to be compelled 
t<o contribute to the Political Fund noi did 
failure to contribute involve any disability or dis- 
advantage except in so far as tin* control and 
management of the Political Fund W'as concerned. 
The Bill was jiasscd on tlie 8th Fcbiuary and 
received the as.sont of the Governor-Geneial on 
the 25th March 1926 The Indian Trade 
Unions Act came into ellcct fioin the 1st 
June 1927 

Mr. N M Joshi introduced in the hcislativc 
Assembly on the 9th February, 1028, a Bill to 
amend Section 43 of the Indian Penal Code in i 
order to extend to the officers and member.s of 
unregistered Trade Unions the protection 
afforded by Section 17 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, which lays down that no 
officer or member of a registered 'Trade Union 
shall be liable to punishineiit under sub-section 
(2) of section 120B of the Indian Penal Code, in 
lespect of any agreement made between the 
members for the purjioses of furthering any sncli 
object of the Trade Union as is speeihed 
in Section 15, unless the agreement is an agree- 
ment to commit an olTehcc. Tlie Assembly, 
however, threw out tlie Bill. 


latter is the competent court ; (2) It did not 
indicate clearly what judge might be appointed 
to hear appeals in the Presidency towns and m 
Kangoon The amendment was designed to make 
It clear that in such areas the appeal lies to the 
High fJourt and there is no second appeal. The 
opportunity w'as also taken to define clearly 
tne powers of the High Court in second 
appeals. The Bill was passed and received the 
assent of the Governor- General on 25th 
September 1928 

Working of the Act— The Act has now 

been in opeiation for nearly eight years 
All- India Statistics on the workng of the Act 
loi the year ending Hist March 1933 published 
August 1 934 show that there were 170 register- 
ed tiade unions in British Provinces in the 
wliole of India dining the year ending March 
1931 as 4 *ompaied with 131 registered unions 
during the year ending Slst March 1932. Tho 
distribution of tho registered Trade unions 
together with the figures for total membership 
foi all unions which submitted returns is as 
follows — 


1 

I’lovinccs. ; 

Total 

No. of 
Unions 

Total 
member- 
ships of 
regis- 

i 

__i 

regis- 

tered. 

tered 

Unions. 

Ajiiiei-Mcrwara 

2 

34 

Bengal 

31 

71,860 

Bihar and Oriss.i 

4 

2,397 

Bomliay 

44 

04,169 

Burma 

1 

ILi 

Uential l’io\ nice'' 

H 

7,305 

Delhi 

lo 

11,749 

Madr.is 

34 

48,054 

Punjab . 

27 

1 21,863 

United Provinces 

6 

1 9,823 

Total . 

~ 170 

j 237,369 


Only a few associations of employers have yet 
applied for registiation No Trade Union was 
registered in tlie provinces of Assam, Baluchistan, 
and (loorg up to the end of March 1933 


A Bill was introduced in tlic Legislative 
Assembly on the 4th September 1928 with a 
view to amending Section 11 of the Indian Trade I 
Unions Act, 1926. It was pointed out in the 
Statement of Objects and Bcasoiis that tlie 
existing section 11 of the Act admitted of doubt 
in two respects namelv * (1) It did not indiiMite 
clearly whether tlie first appeal lay to the judge i 
apiiomted for the area within which the 
Registrar’s office is situated oi to tlie judge I 
appointed for the area within which the head 
office of the trade union is situated. Tlie 
ameudmeut was intended to make it clear that the 


The registration ot Trade Unions Is not com 
pulsory and although there is an increasing 
resort to registration there are still a 
numbci of Unions wdiich apparently regard, thi 
benefits of legistration as an insufficient ^t*^^** 
tor the obligations imposed on registered "ram 
Unions by tlie Act. Some progress, as a whole 
was how'cver visible in the trade union move 
ment ill India. Not only has the membership 
ot the Unions increased but their fluancui' 
position is also satisfactory Organisation 
among woineu-workers iii India continues to 
be slow. The figures fot female membership 
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of regiptered Trade Unions in successive years 
were as follows • — 


Year. 

Membership. 

1927-28 . 

1,166 

1928-29 . . 

3,842 

1929-30 . . 

3,299 

1930-31 . , 

3,151 

1931-82 . 

3,454 

1932-33 

5.090 


The figure for 1032-33 represents aliout 2 per 
(•out of the total meiubership of registered trade 
rnioiis 

Royal Commitsion't Recommendations — 

With legard to Trade TTnions, the Labour 
Coinmis'sion recommended that every em- 
lilovers’ organisation shmild set u]) a speiial 
(ommittee for the purpose of giving continuous 
( oiKsideration to the improvement ot tlio well 
being and efflcienev ut the workeib in establish- 
ments controlled by its members and that 
“ lecognition ” of a Tbiion should mean that 
the tnion has the right to negotiate with the 
emplo\er in respect oi matters aftecting either 
the common orindividual inteiest ot its membeis 


The fact that a Union exists onlv of a minority 
of einplovees or the existence ot iival IJnlont 
aie not sutficient grounds tor lofualng recogni- 
tion With legard to the internal administra- 
tion of Trade Unions the Commission recom- 
mend that Union leaders should endeavour to 
give as many moinbcis as possible some share 
In the woi k of the Union and that Trade Union 
organisers should endeavour to find suitable 
men within the I nioii to act as officials and 
should ti«uu them toi the position. 

With legard to the Trade Unions Act, the 
Commission recommended that it should be le- 
examined duiing the year 1934 and that all 
limitatnms iiupused on the activities ot regls- 
toied Unions and tbcii officers should be ro- 
conshleied so as to ensiiic that the conditions 
attached to rc^gist ration aie not such as to 
jireveiit an\ well-eondueted bona fide Union 
fiom appl\ing for registiatioii Section 22 of 
till'. At t should he amended so as to piovide that 
oidlnaiilv not less than two-thiids of the officers 
ot a legisteied 'I’lade Union shall ho actually 
emplovod or engaged in an industry with whicii 
the Union is concoined. The (iovornmeiit ot 
India in theli third hepoit on the action taken 
on the (’ommiss ion’s rcconunendaiions state 
tliat these reeomminulations have been “noted 
for consideration m due course ’’ 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


The weapon of the “ strike ” m industry first 
came into prominence in India during the period 
immediately following the close of the War when 
the majority of the strikes as shown in the 
introductory Section were designed to sccuie 
increases in wages commensurate’ with the lisc in 
the cost of living. The epidemic of industrial 
strikes which characterised the period 1919-20 
reached a climax in the winter of 1921. During 
this period strikes took place purely from 
economic causes and most of them ended success- 
fully from the view-point of the workers, after 
a short struggle After this period, however, 


they tended to ho moie prolonged and less 
siicecssliil and, paitly owing to politual causes, 
there were a mirabei of fairly seiious disputes in 
publu utility services. In more leecnt years the 
machinations of the Uommunists have been 
mereasingly icsponsible foi the calling of general 
strikes and their undue piolongatioii. 

Extent of Disputes — All-India statistics of 
indubtrul disputes for each quarter and for each 
year have been compiled and published since 
1920 by the (Tovernment of India m the Depart- 
ment ot liidusbnes ami babour. 


The following tables sliow the number ot disputes which occuried during the nine year" 
1925-33 in each province and m each class of industry respectively . — 


— — 

- 



- 


- 





No 

of disputes m 





Provinces. 

" r 









1925 1926 

1927. 

1928 

1929 

1910. 

1931 

1932 

1933. 

Bengal 

43 j 57 

34* 

60 

.T) 


47 

27 

‘29 

Bombay . . 

69 1 

.51 

111 

70 

75 

53 

53 

82 

Madras 

4 ! 2 

; 19* 

7 

12 

11 

15 

1 1 


Central Provinces & lleiar 

1 6 4 


1 



7 

8 

8 

United Provinces 

6 1 3 

3 


4 

2 

U j 

4> 

5 

Biliar & Orissa 

2 ' 3 

4* 

s 


> 4 

1 

T 


Burma 

! 3 . 1 

3 


4 

i ’’i 

10 

4 

‘5 

Punjab 

i 





7 

3 


Assam 

, 1 

i 12 

5 

”9 

1 

15 


io 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

• • 1 

! * 






2 

Total . 

' 134 1 128 

1 29 

203 1 

1411 

I 148 

1 66 

1 119t 

I46t 


* One stiike extended to three provinces. t Includes 3 disputes in Delhi, 

X One strike extended to two provlnee«. 
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Industrie^ | 

No. of disputes in 


1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932. 

1933. 

Cotton and woollen mills 

69 1 

57 

60 

no 

78 

68 1 

75 

.54 

87 

Jute Mills 

15 

33 


19 

13 

13 

22 

13 

11 

Engineering Workshops 
Bailwavp including Ball- 

7 

4 

6 

11 1 

i 

7 

10 

i> 

3 

1 

way Workshops 

6 

3 

3 

9 

4 

9 

8 

6 

3 

Others 

37 

31 

49 

54 

39 

48 

56 

42 

44 

Total . 

134 

128 

129 

203 

141 

148 

166 

118 

146 


The peak in respect of the number of industrial i other provinces was there less than an average for 
disputes (203) was reached in the year 1928 at lea‘.t one dispute per month during that year 
More than 50 per cent of these disputes occurred i The industry which was hit hardest was the 
m the liombay Presidency while only about 30 | cotton and woollen mill industry m which no less 
per cent, occurred in Bengal. In none ot the than 110 disputes took place during the year. 

In 1933, 104,938 work people were involved in the 140 disputes and 2,108,901 working days 
were lost. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION MACHINERY. 


Prior lo the passing of the Trade Disputes Act Unions of their workers and the recognition of 
as an All-Jndia incasiiic carlv in the year 1929, Unions, Works Committees, Welfare Work 
there was, with the c\(CT>tion of a conciliation Co-operative Societies, Housing of Labour, etc 
panel in Bengal, which will be dealt with lower Their recommendations were in the nature of 
down, no official niachincrv for conciliation and measures that might contribute to the preven- 
arbitration m industrial disputes in India The tion of industrial disputes With regard to the , 
Kmployers’ and Workmen’s (Disputes) Act wduch methods of settlement when such disputes either ; 
was passed in 1860 to make provision for the develop irreconcilable, differences between | 
speed V tciinination ol ccitain disputes ) etweeii capital and labour or else become a menace to j 
workmen engaged in railway and ^ othei the community, the Committee recommended the j 
public works and their emplojers and which was tormation of an Industrial Court of Enquiry to | 
extended, in case ol the Bombay rrcsUicncv, to be followed, i f necessary, by an Industrial 
the districts ot Ahmednagar, Broach, Ahineda- Court of Conciliation. ’ 

liad, Kaira, Poona, Sholapur, Surat and Ihana ^ j.. i 

in 1800 and 1861 and to Sind m 1873 dealt In pursuance of the recommendations made , 
with individuals and did not piovidc auy hy the Industrial Disputes Committt^, the * 
machinery for the settlement ol disiuiies m othei Uovernment of Bombay published a Bill to , 
trades or industr es ]No lecords are available I provide tor enquiry into and settlement of trade | 
to show the extent to which this Act was disputes in the Bombay Government Gazette m j 
made use of in Jndiu Th(' Aft was repealed May 1924 It was intended to Introduce tins 
in March 1932. The only provinces in winch Billm the Bombay Legislative Council at the 
ai hoc Committees have been appoint (*d during Poona session in July of the same year ; but, m 
the past fifteen yeais either to enquire into the meanwhile the Government of India asked 
tlie question of proMding machinerv for the the Local Government not to proceed with this 
settlement of disputes tir to deal with specific measure because they themselves intended to 
strikes are the Bengal and the Bombay Presi- introduce similar legislation for the whole ol 
dencies. India. This however, was not the first occasion 

on which the Government of India considered 
the question of the advisability of introducing 
Bombay Presidency — The first Committee legislation to provide for the settlement oi 
to bo appointed in the Bombay Presidency disputes. In 1920 they circularised all Local 
was the Industrial Disputes Committee appoint- Governments asking their opinions as to 
cd on tlic J8th November 1921 with Sir Stanley advisability of providing legislation on the 
Reed as Chaiimaii “to consider and repoit on the lines of the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. The 
practicability or otherwise of creating maclimcry opinions obtained by provincial Government^ 
for the prevention and early settlement of were almost unanimous that labour was not 
industrial disputes.” This Committee made properly organised and that therefore no useful 
several recommendations with icgaid to the purpose would be served by such legislation 
standardization of wages, trade unions, the The majority of the provincial Governments 
attitude employers should adopt towards adopted the same view. 
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Bonus Dispute Enquiry Conunittee — The 

next Committee to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay was the Committee of Enqmry 
with Sir Norman Macleod, as Chairman to 
enquire into the general strike of the Bombay 
cotton mill workers of the year 1924 in connexion 
with the non-payment of an annual bonus for 
the year 1923 by the Bombay mills. 

The findings of the Committee were • — 

(1) That the mill workers had not established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal, 
or equitable, to the annual payment of a 
bonus ; and 

(2) that the results of the working of the mill 
industry as a whole for the year 1923 were 
such as to justify the contention of the 
millowners that the profits did not admit 
of the payment of a bonus. 

Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee — The 

third ad hoc Committee to bo appointed in the 
Bombay rreaidcncy was the Bombay Strike 
Knquiry Committee under the Chairmanship ot 
Sir Charles Fawcett, Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, in connection with the general strike of 
the cxitton mill workers in Bombay city of the 
>car 1928 in pursuance of the agreement arrived 
at between the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
and the Joint Strike Committee at a conference 
hold under the Chairmanship of the Hon. Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, General Member 
of the Government of Bombay, on the 4th 
October 1928. 

This Committee sat for a continuous period 
of five and a half months and its lieport was 
published on the 26th March 1929. 

Some of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee were 
as follows . — 

(1) The proposals of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion (a) tor standardization of wages, 
duties and numbers of operatives in a mill 
and (6) for Standing Orders for the opera- 
tives about the conditions of their employ- 
ment were m the mam fair and reasonable. 

(2) While there was justification for the Asso- 
ciation’s proposal to make a cut of 7^^ per 
cent, in weavers’ wages, there were reason- 1 
able objections to be urged against its 
adoption in the present circumstances 
and it was recommended that it should be 
dropped by the Association provided the 
Labour leaders undertook to co-operate 
in working the scheme for the standardiza- 
tion of wages. 

(3) That part of the standardization scheme 
which is called the “ Itational ” oi 
“ Efficiency *’ system and which aims at 
reducing the number of operatives employ- 
ed in mills while raising their wages and 
providing conditions favourable for the 
extra efficiency expected from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable. 

(4) With regard to the Seventeen Demands 
submitted by the Joint Strike Committee 
some of the demands which were con- 
sidered to be fair and reasonable were — 


(a) That the Millowners shall not vary 
any of the present conditions to the 
disadvantage of the workers before 
securing the approval of the workers 
through their organisations. 

(b) That the Millonaers’ Association 
shall not permit its individual mem- 
bers to vary the conditions of service 
to the disadvantage of the workers 
without the sanction of the Associa- 
tion. 

(c) The rates of new varieties shall be 
. fixed by the Millowners’ Association 

in consultation with the representa- 
tives of the Workers’ organisations. 

(d) Notices in vernacular showing the 
rates of piece work in detail should 
be posted in the Departments for the 
information of the woikcrs. 

(«) That there should be no victimi- 
sation of men who had taken part 
m the strike or any Union activities 
Most of the aboAC were eventually 
conceded by the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

(5) The following demands were held to be 
unfair and unreasonable — 

(a) The wages of those woikcrs whose 
average monthly wage is leas than 
Bs 30 should be raisocl substantially 

(bj TliP newly introduced svstcni of 
t ompelling the workmen (1) to take 
out and present tickets of attend- 
ance and (2) to clean machinery 
daily should be discontinued 

(6) The recommendations of the Committee 
loi alleviating unemployment conse- 
quent on the Introduction of efficiency 
methods of work were as follows — 

(tt) I’he millowners should set up some 
machinery for taking note of all cases 
where workers aie discharged on 
account of reduction of staff, and 
help them as far as possible to get 
suitable employment either in some 
other mill or m some other industry. 

(b) The Millowners’ Association should 
consider the advisability of a sciieme 
for the payment of a gratuity to a 
worker, which may amount to say, 
four weeks or six weeks’ wages, 
according to his length of seivlce 
payable in suitable cases to dis- 
charged employees who may need 
help during the waiting period 
while they are seeUng employment 
The formation of an Out-of-Work 
Donation Fund on a voluntary 
basis to be created by a system 
of setting aside a contribution 
by the Millowners of one anna 
per operative per month to which 
fund the operatives through their 
representatives should be invited 
to contribute one anna or at least 
half an anna per head per month 
was suggested. 
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(7) The Trade Unions should combine to 
arranee for the assistance of an expert 
technical adviser in dealing with disputes 
arising under the Standardisation Scheme 

(8) In view of the fact that several matters 
required adjustment in connexion with 
the scheme for wage standardisation after 
it had been brought into operation and 
with a view to avoiding stiikes and 
lockouts, machinery was provided by 
“ Mediation Ilules ’’ agreed to by both 
sides for setting up joint Committees to 
enquire into disputes arising under the 
scheme and to endeavour to arrange 
for their settlement. 

Owing to tlie undue prolongation of the general 
strike in the Bombay Cotton Mills of tlie year 
1929 and the consequent disruption of labour, 
it was not possible for the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association to bring into operation the 
Mediation Itiiles recommended by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee tor tlie simple reason 
that there are no recognised Unions represen- 
tatives of Bombay Cotton Mill workers in the 
City. The Bombay Textile Labour Union, 
of which Mr. N. M, Joshi, M.L.A , is the President 
had barely 400 members The recognition 
accorded by the Bombay Millowners* Association 
to the Bombay Glmi Kamgar Union which 
claimed a membership of over fifty thousand 
after its registration in May 1928 was withdrawn 
by the Association on the publication of the 
reports of the Court of Enquiry appomted 
under the Trade Disputes Act to inquire into 
questions connected with the general strike oi 
the year 1929 and the lliots Inquiry Committee 
The Association has been giving anxious con- 
sideration to the practical steps which might 
be taken by mills to bring about better relations 
between employers and their workmen and tor 
the prevention of accumulation of grievances 
In a circular letter dated the 8th January 1930 
addressed by the Association to all the mills 
affiliated to it, they issued instructions 
that all mills should take immediate steps where- 
by complaints and grievances of the workers 
may be attended to by the management con- 
cerned at once. For this purpose complaint 
boxes were to be placed In the compounds of all 
mills in which workers are invited to put in 
petitions regarding their grievances or sugges- 
tions for improvement of conditions of work 
The mills have been requested to give sympathe- 
tic consideration to any complaints or suggestions 
made and to redress or give effect to them 
wherever possible. Further measures calculated 
to Improve the relations between the 
employers and the employed are under considera- 
tion. The Association have also devised 
measures for joint discussions between managers 
of mills and the Association on general questions 
relating to the internal administration of the 
mills. 

The next Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombay Presidency was a Court of Enquiry 
appointed under the Trade Disputes Act in 
connexion with the general strike of cotton 
mill operatives in Bombay City of 1929 After 
a prolonged emiuiry into the causes of and the 
condu»‘t of this stiike whleli lasted for nearly 


four months, the Pearson Court of Enquiry 
came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
whole of the blame for the calling and the 
continuation of the strike rested with the 
Bombay Gimi Kamgar Union The Report 
of the Court was published on the 16th Sept 
and its moral effect was so great that the union 
called oft the strike unconditionally on the 
next day. 

Perhpas the most comprehenKiVo enquirv 
undertaken m India into wages and conditions 
of labour was tlie Departmental Enquiry con- 
ducted by the Commissioner of l.abour (Mr .f L 
Gennings r u.ifl , Itarnster-al -Law) and the 
Assistant (Jommissioner of Labour (Mr S H 
neshpaiKie B Lilt Oxen) of lh(‘ Goveinmimt 
of Bomhav into Wage Cuts and TJnomplo\- 
ment in the Cotton Textile Industry in tlie 
Bombay Presidency m 19‘U 'riie Assistant 
Comml^‘'lone^ of Labour and the Labour Offieei 
at Ahmedabad together with statistical assis- 
tants <»l tin* I.iboiii oftiC(* Msited every cotton 
Mills 111 th(* Pi(‘sid('ncv end procuri'd full infor- 
mation on wage's and on the terms of rei»*n'ne(' 

I which aie leprodiued below with the depart- 
mental llndmgs — 


J The exrent of the reduction m wages of 
work people ('luployed m the cotton Mills 
m the IJonduy J’rc’suleiiey siiiei* 1st 
January 1 026. 

Fhidtnq’i - Wages m Bombay City were 
lower bv 21 per eent in April I0:U as 
lompnri'd with .Inly 192(5 and m Slioki- 
pur redmtioiis amounted to 17 per cent 
Wages in Ahmet la bad had risen between 
live to sK pel eent diiniig the sann* 
pel lod 

2. Whether the rt'diietions hav^ bt'on uniform 
m tlu' cotton Mills at each eeiitro ot tin* 
iiidiLstry 

The rediietdon in Sholapiir was 
uniform m all Mills but as flit' Bombay 
Millownt'r’s AssoeiaMoii permitted its 
members to take independent action as 
tluv pleasetl the extent of the (iits 
varied widt ly as helwc-'ii Mill and Mill 

.1 Whether the cost of living of the working 
(lasses has f.illen during this period and 
to what extent 

— Cost of living has fallen m all 
(entres I’.ikmg July 1020 as 100 
tell hv 29 points m Bombay Citv m 
Aprd lOU In Ahmedabad the bill in 
December 19.il as compared with 
August 192(> was 31 per cent and in 
Sbolapin there was a bill of 28 per f('nt 
between February 1927 and Doeeinboi 
] 93 1. 

4. What has been the average rise or fall m 
real vvag(*s dining this yM*riod in tht 
various eenties ot the indiistiy. 

Fn/dim/*' - Bonihay, April 1934 elevci' 
]ier ei'iit higher. Ahmedabad .04 jx i 
cent, higlu i and in Sholapurl.O per ecu! 
higher. 
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Where Avasre reductions have been etteetedi 
or are contemplated, the reasons, there- 1 
lor. 

Findiny — The reason most Reiieiallv "nen 
was trade depression. Othei ie.isons 
varied with tile (.entr<‘s In lUimbayit w.is 
stated that i^ was iK'ci'ssary to reihict 
th(‘ tost ot jirodnetion, and laboni (ost 
weie those most capable ot lediution 
as the fall In the cost of liMiiir M'ould 
enable the W'oikeis to maintain th(‘ 
standaid ot hli' tlu*y had in cAen 

after wa}?es wTre reduci'd As K'lraril*- 
Ahim dabad there was no general rediu - 
tion of wages at the time but such a ri'din - 
turn was contemplated owing todimmi- 
sh(‘d jiroMts and the W'a«jre uMliictions in 
otlier centri'S In oiu* centie wages w(‘re 
1 educed owing to the probable (oming 
into operation ot the al houi ueek 

0 The extent to wliuh Hat loiialisation foi 
example, ('llieimn > stheiiK's ha\t be'*n 
intiodiKed in the (’otton JMilK ol tin* 
itombay Presidencv and the ettects 
whi(h ainb ftelii'nit's have had upon 
M'agi's and the (omldioiis ot viork ot the 
opmatives 

Faif/infi'i — That method of rationalisation 
wliK h takes the fiom ot asking o|K*iati\es 
to mind nuiri' mai limes than toiineih 
lias made the greatest progo'ss m Itoni- 
bav t’it\ la Ahinedabad latioiialisation 
has bemi paitnulaily diuated touaids 
iinpioMiig till' elhcK'JKV ami types ol 
maclniK's ns(>d The (*tfc(t ot latio- 
nalisation on ('ainings varu'd tiom 
IVlill to IVlill In the lew (.ises when 
lationalisation had not Ihm'ii accompanied 
by nage iiits, the woikers weie getting 
about fiO pci lent more than they did 
betoie r.itionalisation was introdmed, 
where it w-as aci oiiifiatm d by wage 
cuts the workers were not getting an\ 
more Till' extra lates toi minding 
more macliiiK'S being miitialr-ed In 
1 eductions m wages The t*tteets ot 
rationalisation on tin londitions ol 
work have hem beiioneial bciause the 
worker?? wen* oithei working a sh(*rter 
day or their work liad been lendeied 
easK'i In Itonibav a toim ot lationalisa- 
lioil is to ask a w’e.i\ei to mind lour 
looms instead ot two In \hmedabad 
the systi'in had not been adojdid but 
double-side W'oi king m t he tiaine l>e|)art- 
mont was dex eloping When* opi'riv- 
tivi's aie minding moie maihims than 
forim rly 'I’he xvoi kers ba\e usually Iieeii 
given 35 to fit) i)('i (i*nl moie wages 
m ring spinning and 50 to 75 fH'i lent 
more on the speed trarne lint some 
benefit from the inireased etlieieney 
ot the plant had been iiasscd on to some 
workers in the toini ot higher earnings 
on those mai limes There ha*? been 
V(‘ry little r.itionalisation m Mills outside 
Itoinbay and Ahmedabad 

7, What is the oxt(*nt ot unemployment in the 
cotton Mill iudubtrj and wliut are its 
causes. 
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FindiiKis . — For lack of any agency ofheial 
or non-ofticial for colleeting statistics of 
imi'inploymeiit it was vi'ry dittb ult 
to torimilate an answer to this question 
J8,000 workers had lost their employ- 
ment in eofton Mills in liombay City. 
(I’lu* oiK'nmg of closed Mills and the 
employment ot workers on night sliift 
had, howevi'r, more than absorbed this 
mimber by the (*nd of tlie year). In 
Ahmedabad 2(»,551 rnoie operatives were 
employed than m ]02(i and m Sholanur 
the number employed was more or less 
stat ionar\ 

Few' Goveinment leisirts have* rei*(*ived a mine 
universal or w'ldespiead weleoim* in India and 
the report of the Dejuitmi'iital eiKpnry formed 
the subject ot k'.uleis ami ai tides iii all sections 
of the Picssm India live w'ceks after Its publica- 
tion The most important result ot the Report 
w.is the ])assiiig bv tin* (toM'rnmi’iit of liombay 
otaTr.ide !>i‘.piites ('oncilmtiou Ait appointing 
the (’ommissioiH 1 ot labours as ex-otllcio ('blot 
Couiiliatoi and the ajipomt iiu'iit ot a senior 
Member ot the Jiidmu Civil Scrv ici (Mr W. li 
Gilligan) as a J.abour Olliiei to look after the 
interests ol Cotton Mill woiki'is in liombay 
City, to lepresent their giievanei's to then 
employeis and to proiure iedn*ss of suih 
gucvaiites wdienever and wJieri'ver possible 

A development ottlie gie.itesl possible impor- 
t a nee HI the Held ol mdnstri.il Comiliation and 
.irbitr.ition ni India oeinrii'd early tins year 
wheuthoCommissioneraot J.abourot the Govern- 
iiieut ot Jioiub.iy oft(*red his sci vii es as Conciliator 
to the Westeiii India Match Co during a dispute* 
whiih oeiurred during .lamiaiy lH:i5 between 
tlio Company and iK workmen .it theii Ambor- 
nath f.ietory over qiic'stioii lonneited mainlv 
with reductions In wage's Mi I F Ge'mnngs, 
r.B b , (’ornmissioiier ot Labour, and Mr S It 
Iteshpande Assistant Commissioner ot Labour 
were able to sci me an agre'cment l)e*tween the tw'o 
parties on the basis of which w’ork weis resumed 
.ittei a strike last mg toi a month Suhseeiueiil 
tc) restarting work there w'as a tiirther disagrei’- 
inent between the employers and the workeis 
on the new pie*ee rates and tlu'se* W(*re* referred 
to the Commissioner ot Jaiboiir loi aihitration 

Bengal — ^Scveral special Committees were 
aiipomtc'd by the Government of Jiengal during 
tlie period of intense industrial unrest during 
the years 1920-21. 

(1) As the result of a strike of tLxl-drlveis 
aud iirofcssional dnveis of private cars in Cal- 
cutta which was caused by objections to certain 
rules, particularly (a) a new rule requiring medi- 
cal exammation of applicant'’ for professional 
dnvei’s license, and (b) another rule forbidding 
the carrying of atteneiants in taxis. Government 
appointed a Committee of Enquiry into the exist- 
ing licensing regul.ations and the control of taxi- 
cabs generally 'I’tie strike lasted from the 
i2th to the 20th January 1921, and ceased as 
a result of the institution of the inquiry. The 
Committee made a number of proposals for 
amendments in the existing regulations. 
These proposals were ultimately accepted 
and brought into effect on the 12th October 
1921. 
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(2) As the result of a strike of drivers and 
conductors of Calcutta and Howrah tramways, 
which lasted from the 27tli January to the 
24th February 1921, (Jovernmcnt appointed 
a Committee of Enquiry after the resumption 
of work by th(5 strikers on the 8th March 1921. 
The men resumed work towards the end of 
February on condition (a) that the Calcutta 
Tramways Company would investigate their 
grievances and announce their decision within 
a week, and (6) that if the men were dissatisfied 
with the Company’s decision, Government 
would afipoint a Committee of Enquiry. There 
was general agreement between the Company 
and the men’s representatives in regard to the 
majority of the Committee’s recommendations 
Some, however, of the Directors of the Company 
did not accept the terms Another strike 
of the tramway employees of a much 
more protracted character liroke out in 1922 
It lasted from 20th Decemlier 1922 to 
27th January 1923. No Committee of Enquiry 
was appointed, although the representatives or 
the men raised several points which arose from 
the previous inquiry. Work was resumed un- 
conditionally. 

(3) During a strike on the light railway of 
Messrs Martin and Company in the 24 Parganas 
and Howrah which lasted from the 15th June 
to the 2nd July 1921, a speeial Conciliation 
Board was constituted by Government by a 
special resolution at the joint rcque.st of the 
employers and the einploy(‘es eonccinod The 
result of the Board’s efforts was a compro- 
mise on most of the points raised l)y the workers, 
and as a result of the Board’s recommendations 
it was agreed that joint works committees should 
be set up on the Howiah-Amta and Howrah- 
Sheukliala lines. Works Committees were 
established soon after the Board’s report was 
published, but they faded to function owing 
to the men’s indifference. 

( 0 Tlie Bengal Legislative Council passed a 
resolution on the 4th March 1921 to the effect 
that Government sliould aiipoint a Committee 
to enquire into the general causes ot the 
Iircvaihng unrest and to suggest remedial 
measures Tlic rcpoit of the Committee was 
puldished on the 18th June 1921. ’fhe mam 
iccommeiidatioiib of the Committee were — 


(а) the establisliment of joint works commit- 

tees in industrial concerns ; 

(б) non-intervention of Government in pri- 

vate industrial disputes, which it was 
considered, should be settled by volun- 
tary conciliation , 

(c) the constitution by Government of a 

conciliation panel to deal with 
disputes in public utility services , and 

(d) the appointment by Government of special 

concdiation bodies in the case of private 
industrial disputes, if both parties 
desired outside intervention. 

As the result of the recommendations of this 
Committee, a conciliation panel was constituted 
under Government resolution dated the 29th 
August 1921 The panel contained thirty names, 
and was composed on a representative basis, 
leading publ.c bodies being asked to recommend 
persons to serve on it The panel was recon - 
stituti'd every year till 1929, when it was super- 
seded by the Trade Disputes Act Several 
applications for Government intervention were 
received dunng the period of the panel’s existence 
but in no case did Government consider that 
intervention was justified 

The Government of Bengal agreed with the 
Committee’s view that there was no reason 
why voluntary conciliation boards, wisely 
constituted, should not achieve a large measure 
of success lu labour disputes affecting public 
utility services, where the parties had come to j 
a deadlock, and a solution of the disputes could 
only be found in the intervention of outsiders 
The panel was intended to deal only with disputes 
attettmg public utility services in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood In the settlement of ordi- 
nary laliour disputes not directly affecting the 
jmblK , the Comraitt(‘e held that it was not ordi- 
narily the duty of Government to intervene 
in such disputes either directly or indirectly, but 
if both parties express a desire that their differ- 
ences should be investigated by an impartial 
authority, the Governor in Council should b( 
jirejiareil to establish a conciliation board to | 
deal with the matter, or to take such othei 
action as might be suitable in the circum- 
stances of the case 


TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The hletory of the various propoeals for 
legislation providing machinery foi the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes in 
India covers a period of about ten years. The 
findings of the Industrial Disputes Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay m the 
year 1921 in pursuance of a Ilesolution moved in 
the Bombay Legislative Council for the appomt- 
ment of a Committee “ to consider and report on 
the practicability or otherwise of creating 
raachmeiy for the prevention and early settle- 
ment of industrial disputes ” has already been 
dealt with above. Mention has also been made 
of the action taken by the Government of 
Bombay under circumstances which led to its 
abandonment owing to the Government of 
India circularising a draft Bill as an All-lndia 
measure. 'Jlie Bill circulated by the Govern- 
ment of India in August 1924 was very wide and 
compiehensive in scope and extent. 


Nothing further was hoard about this Bill 
until the end of 1925 when His Excellencx 
the Viceroy m a speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Cliarabers of Commeri ( 
of In lia and Ceylon, at Calcutta, said . “ The 
question of providing means of conciliation ut 
trade disputes lias been thoroughly explored but 
it would be premature to legislate on tlu'^ 
question until the Trade Union Bill has become 
law.” The Trade Unions A.ct was passed in the 
Legislative Assembly In March 1926 and wa-^ 
brought into operation with effect from the 1st 
Juno 1927. 

In August 1928 the Government of Indu 
published their second Bill making provision fer 
the investigation and settlement of trai'e 
disputes and for certain other purposes. Tin-' 
Bill was introduced in the Lcgisfati\e Assembh 
with a motion for circulation on the 21-1' 
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September 1928. The Bill differed in several 
important respects in comparison with the 
Government of India’s original Bill of 1924 
The mam part of the Bill falls into three parts 
Clauses 3 to 14 of the 1928 Bill related to the 
establishment of tribunals for the investigation 
and settlement of trade disputes This part of 
the Bill was based generally on the British 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its detailed 
provisions were adopted for the most part from 
clauses in that Act. The main difference was 
that, whereas the British Act sets up a Standing 
Industrial Court, the Conciliation Boards which 
the Bill proposed to estabUsh were intended to bo 
appointed ad hoc like the Courts of Inquiry, in 
order to deal with particular disputes The 
object of Courts of Inquiry which would ordi- 
! iiaiily be composed of persons having no direct 
i interest in the disputes would be to investigate 
I and report on such questions connected with the 
dispute as might be referred to them. The 
objects ot Boards of Conciliation which would 
ordinarily include representatives of the parties 
to a dispute would be to secure a settlement of 
the di&pure. Provisions were made so as to 
enable both Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
(Conciliation to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of documents. 
Neither party would bo under any obligation to 
accept the finding of the Court or the advice of 
the Board ; and iri cases where the dispute is not 
brought to an end during the deliberations of the 
tiibunal tliat had been appointed, reliance was 
to be placed on the force of public opinion whuh 
would be enabled by the publication of the 
report of the tribunal to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute. 

The second part of the Bill consisted of clause 
15 which related to public utility services In 
accordance with the definition of “ Public 
Utility Services ” in clause 2 of the Bill, Clause 
Ifj would be applicable to such railway services 
as would be notified by the Governor-General 
in Council The clause made it a penal offence 
for workers employed on monthly wages in 
public utility services to strike without pre- 
vious notice and also provided heavy penal- 
ties for persons abetting such an offence 
The clause was based on the piinciple that 
persons whose work was vital to the welfare of 
the community generally should not be entitled 
to enter into a strike before sufficient time had 
been given to examine the merits of their 
grievances and to explore the possibilities of 
arriving at a possible settlement. Provisions of 
a somewhat similar type already exist in the 
Indian Post Offices Act, in a number of Munici- 
pal Acts in India, and the principle is one which 
is widely accepted in other countries. 

Clauses 16 to 20 of the Bill contained certain 
special provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lockouts. These clauses followed closely the 
provisions of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927 
They were to be applicable only in the case of 
the strikes and lockouts which satisfied both ot 
two conditions : in the first place, the strike or 
lockout must have other objects than the mere 
turtherance of a trade dispute within the 
industry to which the strikers or employers 
belonged ; and, in the second place, the strike 
or lockout must be designed to coerce Govern- 
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ment either directly or by inflicting hardship on 
the community. If these conditions wore 
satisfied, the strike or lockout would become 
illegal Persons furthering the strike or lock- 
out were liable to punishment and would be 
deprived of the protection granted to them by the 
Indian Tiade Unions Act, while persons refusing 
to take part in it would be protected from Trade 
Union disabilities to which they might otherwise 
be subjected. 

The motion for circulation was adopted in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Bill was circulated 
to all Local Governments for opinion. Some 
Provincial Governments recommended that 
questions connected with picketing and intimida- 
tion of the type which were entirely responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the general strikes 
in the cotton mills of Bombay (’Ity of the years 
1928 and 1929 and the rioting in Bombay in the 
year 1929, should also be covered The Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee of the Legis- 
lative Assembly in February 1929. 

The Select Committee decided to limit the 
duration of the Act to five years In connection 
with the definition of the term “ Public Utility 
Services” they were of the opinion that the wide 
power enabling the Government to declare any 
industry, business oi undertaking to bo a public 
utility service was undesirable as well as un- 
necessary and the provision made for this in the 
draft Bill was omitted. Various proposals 
designed to lay upon the Government a definite 
obligation to convene a Court of Inquiry or a 
Board of Conciliation in cases where one of the 
parties so required were considered But the 
Committee thought that unless both paities 
were agreed in desiring a reference it would bo 
useless to fetter the disci etion of the Govern- 
ment as to the time at which the matter was 
reported for action under clause 3 At the same 
time they held that no option should be left to 
the Government to refuse to a])point a Court or 
Board where the Government was assured that 
both parties were agreed as to the necessity as 
well as to the form which it should take They 
therefore considered it necessary to provide that 
in every case a Court of Inquiry, where it 
consisted of one or more persons, should not 
include persons having an interest in the dispute 
or in any industry affected by it, and in this 
connection the Committee proposed a further 
definition of the term ” An independent person.” 
The clause relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards was maintained 
on the lines of the English Act so as to make it 
quite clear that every report of a Court or Board, 
whether final or xntenm, must be published, and 
that only the publication of such Information or 
evidence as the appointing authority thought fit 
should be left to its discretion It was considered 
inadvisable to forbid the representation of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject only to exceptions and they redrafted 
the clause in such a manner as to permit that 
such representation would ordinarily be permis- 
sible subject, however, to such conditions and 
restrictions as might be provided by the rules. 

The Select Committee accepted the principle 
underlying the clause in connection with strikes 
in public utility services but they held that the 
clause as originally drafted was open to certain 
criticisms For example, it was pointed out that 
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many persons are actually employed upon a 
daily wage which is in practice paid monthly ; 
also that the clause as provided would appear to 
penalise abstention from work on the part of a 
particular individual , and further that the clause 
was one-sided and indicted no penalty upon an 
employer who locks nut his workmen The 
latter point was considered as one which should 
certainly be mot as by the nature of his employ- 
ment a casual or day-to-day labourer must be 
entitled to cease work at any moment and be 
similarly liable to dismissal and it was agreed 
that he should therefore be excluded altogether 
fiom the operation of this clause. The 
Oommittee adopted a suggestion made by the 
Government of Bombay which made it clear 
that the cessation of work must be in the nature 
of a strike as defined in the Bill and it was 
provided that in order to render it a penal offence 
the strike must be in breach of a definite contract 
between the employer and the workmen The 
committee added a collateral provision penalis- 
ing an employer for locking out his workmen in 
breach of any contract The Committee adopted 
the clause in connection with illegal strikes but 
with some amendments which, in their opinion, 
would restrict its scope without materially 
impairing its effectiveness. In sub-clause 2 of 
this section they made it clear that, for the 
application of money to be illegal it must not 
merely tend to further or siipiiort the strike, 
but have the direct effect of so doing This was 
intended to exclude a case in which money is 
spent upon the relief of the dependants of 
strikers. A further sub-clause, borrowed from 
a similar provision from the Bnglish Act of J927 
explaining the circumstances in which a group 
of workmen should be deemed to be within the 
same trade or industry was added. The 
penalties provided for the instigation oi an 
illegal strike were modified With regard to 
clause 20 of the draft Bill, the Committee held 
that there was no sufficient justification for 
giving an option to the Government to apply 
for injunctions restraining the expense of the 
funds of a Trade Union in connection with an 
illegal strike. It was considered that under 
clause 16 such expenditure had been declaied 
illegal and the jiersons propeily interested in 
seeing that the funds were not mis-spent are the 
members of the Trade Union concerned. The 
Committee were of the opinion that the Bill had 
not been so altered as to require republication 
and they recommended that it should be passed 
os duly amended by them. 

The Select Committee as such did not deal 
with the question of making provision for picket- 
ing and intimidation in their report but in a 
minute of dissent Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart , 
stated that the alteration of the law relating to 
picketing was one for which, in his opinion, the 
time was ripe Picketing of any kind should be 
rendered illegal while a Court or Board is sitting 
and the law on picketing at any time should be 
altered to render it illegal at or near a workmen’s 
house as under the English Law. There 
appeared to be some doubt as to whether legisla- 
tion of this kind should take place in this Bill or 
by an Amending Bill to section 503 of the Indian 
Penal Code. It had been stated that if an 
amendment of this kind were passed in the 
Select Committee it would delay the Bill. As he 
did not desire to ddlay the acceptance of the 


provisions of this Bill he did not press the point 
which was raised by other members of the 
Select Committee. Sir Victor Sassoon, however, 
thought that suitable action should be taken by 
Government either when the Bill came up before 
the House or by bringing out an amending Bill 
to the Indian Penal Code to deal with this most 
important and necessary point. The action 
taken by the Government of Bombay in connec- 
tion with the passing of an Inthnidation Act has 
lieen dealt with in the chapter on Industrial 
Disputes. 

The Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 
8th April 1929 without any change and received 
the assent of the Governor-General on the 12th 
April 1929 The Act was due t<> expire early 
in 19'U but by virtue of an aTiiciuling Act it has 
been placed pci mancntly on the Statute Book 

During the period of nearly six years for 
which the Act has been in operation, it has 
only been made use of on four oceasions : 
once by the Government ()f Bombay when 
they appointed a Court of Enquiry in the year 
1929 to enquire into the general strike in Cotton 
Mills in Jiombay City m that year, twice 
by the Government of India who appointed a 
Jioard ot Conciliation m 1930 in connexion with 
a dispute in the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
Imiia hallway which arose over the question ol 
the transfer of a number of workmen fioni the 
Hallways’ workshops in Bombay to the new 
workshops which they were starting in Dohad, 
and another Court of Enquiry in 3 931 to enquire 
into and report on the grievances ot the laigc 
numbers ot workers who were retrenched on all 
Indian Ikiilways during that year , and once 
by the Go\ernment ot Burma. 

Royal CommiMion’i Recommendatioiit — The 

Royal Commission on Indian labour were ol 
opinion that some statutory machinery will 
be permanently required to deal with trade* 
elisputcs and that it will be necessary to conside'r 
the form which such machinery should take bc- 
foip the Tiade Disputes’ Act expired in 1931 
They retommended that the possibility ot cstabll 
shing permanent courts in place of ad hoc tribu- 
nals under the Act should be examined and also 
that the question of providing means for the 
impartial examination of disputes in publn 
utility services should be considered Tlu 
Commission also recommended that Section 
13 of the Trade Disputes’ Act should 
be amended so as to provide that no 
prosecution or suit shall be maintainable on 
account of any breach of the section or am 
damage caused thereby, except with the previous 
sanction of the Government whudi appoint(*d 
the tribunal Act XIX of 1932, giving etted 
to this recommendation was jiassed by tin 
Indian Legislature in Beptember 1932 

In Mav 1933, the Government ot India issued 
a (.ircular letter to all Provincial Government < 
inviting opinions, after consultation with tin 
Interests concerned as to (1) whether the Indian 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929, should be converted 
into a peimanent measure, and[ 2) what amend 
ments, if any, should be made in the Act. ’J’ln 
Government ot India w'ere provisionally disposeil 
to accept the Itoy.il Commission’s recommendj 
tion to include “ Inland Water Services ” withr 
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the dotirntiou ol a, “ Public Utility Service” ciliatois and AssiMtant C'oiiciliatois 11 tlu' 
but not “Tramway Services” because the (.-hief Uonciliatoi or anv Conciliatoi appointed 
Liter generally have no monopoly in transport under the Act (a) in anj aiea for which a J^aboiii 
111 the areas in which they run Opinions Officer is appointed, on receipt of an application 
^viTo also specifically invited on the following or repoitlioin such Laboiii Officer, or (6) else- 
ti\c questions: (1) whether any statutory where, on leceipt of an application from eithei 
jirovision should be made in the Act for the oi botli jiaities to a ilisputc or upon his own 
appointment of Conciliation Officers , (2) whether kuowh*dge or infoiination is satisfiod that a 
a permanent Industrial Court on the lines of tiade dispute exists or is apprehended, ho 
the JJntish Industrial Court should be framed may cause notice to be given to the parties to 
111 each Province, (3) whether stiikes or the dispute to apiieai befoie him and he is em- 
lockouts should lie proliibited during the pen- poweied to proieed to bung tlie two parties 
ileucv of a Court ot Enquiry or a Board of togethci with a view to conciliation The 


Conciliation , (4) whether awards ol fioards ot 
Conciliations should be made binding on both 
enijiloyers and the eiujiloyed , and (5) whether 
pi( keting either by itsclt or when it is resorted | 
to while a strike has been referred to a Court 
Of Board should be made illegal The Govem- 
ment of India we,re also dis]i03ed to aicept the 
ic( oiuiiiendation made by the Commission to 
omit the words “ between an em])lo>cr and any 
ol his workmen ” m Section 3 ot the A(‘t because 
as this Section stands at present it requires 
notices ot the appointment of a tribunal a]»pomt- 
ed under the Act to be sent to every individual 
emidoyer affected by a dispute The Oovem- 
luent ot India requested all local governments 
to send them their replies by Ist November 
11)33 At the moment ot going to press the 
Legislative Assembly passed a bill introduced 
by the Go\ernmoiit ot Jndia to conve.tthc Trade 
Disjnites Act into a permanent measure As 
legards the \aiious unendinents in the proM- 
sioiis of the Act it is understood that the Govern- 
ment ot India jiroposc to introduce another bill in 
the Assembly sometime later. Indian labour m 
general has been very badly let down by the 
(ommunist agitators who dominated labour 
jilatforms all over the country in li)28 and 1929 
and to-day there are tew labour leaders m India 
who (an (.ommaiid respect and adherence trom 
both the ciniiloyers and the employed. Great 
laboui leadcis like Mr. N M. Joshi, ML A, 
lune, duimg tlie last two or three years, biniii 
engaged m tightmg the cause of labour cither 
heloie the Bound Table Conference's in cou- 
ncMon With India’s jiolitK.al tuturc or in the 
Lcgiblative Assembly in connexion with Bills 
.ind pioiiosals tor new labour legislation. 

With legard to the action which should be 
taken by Provincial Governments the Commis- 
sion recoinmended that every Provincial Goveiu- 
inent should have an officer or officers whoso 
duty it would be to undertake the work of 
eoneiliation and to bring the parties piivately 
to agreement The Commissioner of Labour in 
Madras, the Director of Industries in the Punjab, 
the Director ot Statistics and Labour Com- 
inissionei in Burma and Deputy Commissioiiprs 
and the Director of Industries in the Central 
ProMiices have already been entrusted with 
powers as Conciliation Officers. 

The most notable achievement m the field of 
industiial eoneiliation in India was the passing 
of the Bombay Tiadc Disputes Conciliation Act, 
1 934 This Act is, in tlie first instance, to axiplv 
to the textile industrv It piovidcs foi the ap- 
pointment of th(‘ Coinmi^slonci ot Laboui as 
eX’OjS^cio Chief Comiliatoi and also loi the 
aiipoiutraent of a Laboui Officei, special Cou- 


biboiii 01h< ei duties aie “ to watch the interests 
of woikmen w’lth a view to xiromote harmonious 
lelatious between employer and workmen and 
to taK(‘ step to lepresents the grievaneies ot 
woiknien to emplovins loi the purpose of ob- 
taining then K'diess Both the Jiabour Officer 
and the Comiliatoi have been given powers of 
enteiiiig pieniises and i ailing loi documents 
reh'vani to the suhjixt -mailer ot the (*nquiry. 
The Alt «ame into immediate etteit and Mr 
W. H. Lilligon, 1 (’ s , was appointed Laboui 
Olhiei With effect tu»m the Jst Si'pternhei 1934. 
In accoidame with an imdeitakmg given to 
Govi'inment by the Mdlw^oneis' Association, 
Hoinbaj toj thea]>pomtm(Mitol i4ie Association's 
Laboui Office! , the Assoiiation appointeii Mi. 
C A Dalai n S( . (London), us thei- Labour 
Officer to maintain a nmt orm policv tor discussion 
and to icpiesent Mill Managements in proceed- 
ings with the Government l.ahoni OllKeiandthc 
(’luel Conciliatoi During the shoit period loi 
whuh the Alt has been m loice lomaikablo 
lesults have been ai hiovcd and tlieie is today an 
almost tomph'tc abs(*nte ol iiid list rial stiite m 
tlic cotton mill indnstiv m lioinbay City This 
will be cvidem ('cd b\ the llguies m the lollow- 
ing table wlmh show' the numhei ol disputes, 
uniubei id woikei s involved m these disputes 
and the nunihei ol winking days lost in textile 
Millsm Honibav Citv toi each h.ilt v car lioni the 
j beginning ol 1930 to the end ol 1934 


Table showing the ininil)ei ot disjnites m the 
Textile indnstiv m Bombay Citv foi live veais, 
1930toi»J4 
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INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS. 


The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles refers to the fact that the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire 
to improve the conditions in their own 
countries.'* In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down (general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were 
recognised by the High Contracting Parties to 
be of “ special and urgent importance," but 
also brought into being the International 
Labour Organisation which was entrusted 
with the task of securing, as far as practicable, 
the observance of these principles. The 
International Labour Conference has been 
discussing various questions connected with 
industrial, agricultural and maritime labour 
since 1919 and has recorded its findings in 
conventions and recommendations. The 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Conference are not automatically binding 
on the State Members, but they have to be 
submitted to the Legislature of eacli countiy, 
and this secures the regular examination both by 
the Executive Governments and the Legislatures 
of schemes which international opinion considers 
necessary and desirable for the amelioration of 
labour conditions During the eighteen Confer- 
ences that have boon held, o vei lorty Conventions 
have been adopted. Out of these the following 
thirteen have been latiflod by India — 


1. Hours of work (1919). 

2. Unemployment (1919) 

3. Night work of Women (1919). 

4. Night work of young persons in Industry 
(1919). 

5. Rights of Association (Agriculture) (1921). 

0 Weekly Rest in Industry (1921). 

7 Minimum age of stokers and trimmers 
(1921) 

8 Medical Examination of Young Persons 
imployed at Sea (1921). 

9. Workmen’s Compensation (Diseases) (192,‘'>) 

10 Equahty of Treatment (Accidents) 
(1925). 

11 Inspection of Emigrants on board ship 
(1926). 

12. Seamen's Articles of Agreement (1920). 

13. Weight of Packages transported by 
vessels (1929) 

In addition to the Conventions dealt with 
above, the International Labour Conferences 
have also adopted numeious Recommendations. 

The Seventeenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva from the 
8th to 30th June 1933 adopted conventions in 
respect of (a) employment agencies, {h) widows 
and orphans’ insurance and (c) invalidity and 
old age insurances It also adopted Recom- 
mendations in connection with the first two 
subjects 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


During pro-Reform days Labour was not a 
question to which the Central or Provincial 
Governments in India gave the same attention 
as they did to such subjects as education, health 
or justice. After the amendment of the Indian 
Eactones Act of 1891 m 1911, the appointment 
of the Indian Industrial Commission in May, 
1916, may be considered to be the first milestone 
in the progressive interest taken by Government 
in questions connected witli labour. The active 
participation of India in the Great War led to 
the ‘creation of an unprecedented opportunity ’ 
and ‘ the emergence of an unprecedented need ' 
for a definite industrial policy for India as a 
whole. The examination of various industrial 
questions by the Industrial Commission included, 
to a certain extent, the examination of questions 
connected with labour as well. Previous to 
this date no xuovincial or All-India inquiries of a 
general character were held into conditions of 
labour with the exception of some quinquennial 
censuses into agricultural wages. No informa- 
tion was available in 1919 as to the rates of wages 
which were paid in industry, and, for that matter, 
very little information in this direction is avail- 
able even to-day. Indian labour secured its 
first opportunity with her participation in the 
signing of the treaty of peace and her becoming 
a live member of the international comity of 
nations. The participation by India, in the first 
International Labour Conference held at 


Washington in the year 1919 made it necessary 
for the Government of India and the Govern- 
ments of the more industrialised provinces not 
only to consider the question of the representa- 
tion of labour in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or oflaces the administration of labour 
questions. 

Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule I, Part 
2, Rule 26) industrial matters included under the 
heads factories and welfare of labour fall within 
the scope of the provincial legislatures. Under 
the same rules" regulation of mines" and 
“ inter-pro vmcial migration" are central 
subjects. A Labour Bureau was established by 
the Government of India in the year 1920 but it 
was abolished in March 1923 on the recommenda- 
tion of the Indian Retrenchment Committee. 
The administration of labour matters since then 
has been m the hands of the Department of 
Industries and Labour with a Member of the 
Viceroy's Council holding the portfolio. 
Amongst Local Governments, the Bengal and 
the Madras Presidencies were the first in the 
field for the cieation of special Labour Officers, 
but It was the Government of Bombay who 
took the lead in the field for the creation of 
a proper Labour Office for the collection and 
compilation of all kinds of statistics in con« 
nexion with prices, cost of living, wages, etc. 
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Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal appointed a Labour 
Intelligence Olficer in the year 1920. Labour 
laws were to be administered in the Commerce 
Department, but the lie venue Department 
continued the administration of the Assam 
Labour Immigration Act. The Labour Intelli- 
gence Officer was to keep a record of industrial 
disputes in the Presidency and also the number 
of labour organisations. Prom time to time, as 
tiicumstances permitted, he was to conduct 
special inquiries. He was, however, not provided 
with an adequate staff for the purpose Tiie 
Labour Intelligence Officer is also the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Commerce Department and since the bringing 
into effect of the Indian TradeLnions Act, 1920, 
he has also been appointed Registrar of Trade 
Unions. The Royal Commission on Indian 
i^abour have recommended that Bengal should 
have a propeily staffed Labour oflioo on the 
same lines and with at least the same staff as 
tlie Labour office of the Government of Bombay, 

Madras. 

The Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner in the same year, viz , 
1920, to watch and study at all times tlic condi- 
tions of labour particularly industrial lalxiur 
throughout the Presidency and to keep Govern- 
ment informed by periodical reports of its move- 
ments and tendencies and of the existence of any 
disputes between employers and employed. 
'Phe settlement of labour disputes and prevention 
of strikes are features of his work but his inter- 
ference in such disputes is limited to tendering 
his offices to settle them In the case of disputes 
affecting the internal administration of a railway 
ho may interfere only if boiii sides agree to his 
intervention but he must obtain the previous 
sanction ot Government in each case. He is 
also the Protector of Depressed Classes in which 
work most of his time is occupied On a par j 
with the Labour Intelligence Officer, Bengal, the 
Labour Commissioner in Madras has also no 
special statistical office to deal with labour 
statistics and no reports have been published of 
any special inquiries into questions connected 
with industrial labour in the Presidency. Since 
the creation of the Office the conduct of periodic 
censuses into agiicultural wages is, however, 
placed in his hands. 

The Bombay Labour Office. 

The real pioneer work in the field of labour 
Information and statistics in India during the 
last fourteen years has been done by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay wliicli was 
established in April 1921. In tlie Government 
resolution announcing the establishment of this 
office the following were declared to be its func- 
tions : — 

“(1) Labour Statistics and Intelligence — 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, strikes and lockouts, and similar 
matters ; 

(2) Industrial Disputes — As experience and 
knowledge are gamed and the activities of the 
Labour Office develop it will promote the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes when these arise , and 


(3) Legislation and other mailers relating to 
labour — The Laliour Office will advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards necessary 
new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws." 

When the Labour Office was first started it 
was placed in charge of Director of Labour, 
The post ot the Director of Labour was, however, 
abolished iii 192() and the labour office was 
placed under the charge of the Director of 
lufornnition v'hoso designation was changed 
to Director of liitormation and Labour Intel- 
ligence With a view to implementing the 
recommendation ol the Roval Commission 
on Indian Labour in the matter, the Government 
ot Bombay in Mav 1933 again changed the 
dcsign.ition of the Directoi of Information and 
Labour Iritellnzence to “ Commissioner of 
Labour and Diicctor of Information." With 
this change in designation the administrative, 
control of the Factorv anil BoiIit Dejiartments 
was transfcried from the Collector of Horn bay 
to the Commissioner ot Jiiiliour and the (iomniis- 
sioncr ot Labour was also appointed ex-offlcio 
Commissioner for Woikmen’s Compensation 
and Begistiai oi Tiade Unions Under the 
Bombay Trade Disputes A»i,19*U, the Com- 
missioiici ot liaboiii lias aDo lieen appointed 
c\-oUn lo Cliiet Condliatoi In addition to 
tlie (Jommissioner there are four granted 
officers attaihed to the Laliour Office. Tliree of 
tlicbo are Assistant (Vminiissioriers of J,ibour 
at he*dquaitci8 in Jkmdiay and tho foiirtli 
will) IS called tlic Laboiii Ollieei at Ahinedabad 
H .stationed at that centre. 'J'here are also tliree 
tuil time Lady Investigators but these arc not 
gazetted appointments Tlie As.sistant C mimis- 
sioTiers, thi' l.iboui Offu or and all the Investi- 
gators r(*eeivc ronveyami* allowances. The 
office staff (ontains two Statistual Assistants, 
three senior clerk.s, ten junior clerks, two 
stenographers, one typist, one t,ashier, one 
despatcher, one daftari and five pi'ons in Bombay 
and one peon in Ahinedabad 'J’he actuitirs of 
the office eompri.se (1) prices and cost ot living, 
(2) wages ami houis of labour, (3) icnts, (4) 
eeonoiiiu and social conditions of various 
comimmities, (5) unemployment, (6) ludustiial 
disputes, (7) tiade unions, (8) other industrial 
and labour intelligem e, (9) international labuui 
intelligence, (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Labour Gazette, (12) library, and (13) office 
oiganisation. 

The LaboJir Gazette lias been published monthly 
fioin September 1921 It is intended to supply 
complete and up-to-date intormation on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing in the Bombay Presidency, and to 
supply to local leaders tho greatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour condi- 
tions in the outside world. The Labour Gazette 
circulates to many different countries and is 
perhaps the only publication of its kind in India 
from which foreigners interested in labour and 
economic conditions in India can obtain accurate 
and up-to-date luforraatioii. It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in India. A substantial grant is 
allowed by tho Local Government to the I/abour 
Office tor the pui chase of books and tlie Labour 
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Office has accumulated a very useful and fully The Commissioner of Labour and Ditector of 
catalogued library on labour, industrial and Information lias six offices under his charge 
economic matters. The Labour OfRce library (1) The Labour Office , (2) the Information 
is open to research workers in Bombay. In Office , (3) the Office ot the Commissioner for 
addition to books, the library contains bound Workmen’s Comiiensation, (4) the office of the 
copies of all the more important periodical Registrar of 'J’lade TTiiions, (5) The office of the 
received from Labour Ministries, International Chief Inspector of Factories, and (6) the office 
organisations and research oiganisations in of the Chict Inspector of Boilers. In the 
various parts of the world. case of the Office of the Registrar of Trade 

Unions otic Asst. Commissioner of Labour 
The Labour Office has conducted sevcial has been appointed as Assistant to the 
special inquiries, the results of which have Registrar ol 'J’rade Unions and the office work is 
cither been published in the form of special done by a Stati‘*tical Assistant and a junior 
reports or as special articles in the Labour clerk from the staff ot the Ivabour Office The 
Gazette. Among the inquiries the results of Information Office is under the administration 
which have been published in the foim of reports of the Home Department. The Labour Office 
aretlireeinquirlesinto wages and hours of labour was undor the administration of the Homo 
in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay Department till the year 1925* but it was trans- 
Presidency for the years 1921, 1923 and 1926, terred to the General Department and is noW 
lour rejiorts of inquiries into family budgets three under the control of the Political and Refotms 
of which related to working class family budgets Department, 
in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur and the Central Provinces, 

fourth to middle class family budgctsin Bombay The Department of Commerce and Industry 
City. Theremainingreports dealt with inquiries is the administrative authority which deals with 
intoagrieulturalwagesin the Bombay Presidency, .ill labour questions. The Revenue Department 
an Inqniiy into deductions from wages or pay- deals with inincs The Department of 
rnents in respect of fines and an Inquiry into Industries under the Director of Industries is In 
middle class unemployment in the Bombay immediate charge ot all matters relating to 
Presidency Other special inquiries related to labour. He is also Registrar of Co-operative 
wages of peons and municipal workers, welfare Credit Societies and Registrar of Trade Unions, 
woik, rentals in Bombay and Ahmedabad, The Factory Office is under the general supervl- 
niatemity cases among women operatives, sion of the Director of Industries. There is no 
methods ol wage payments, cieches, clerical special Labour Office or Labour Officer in the 
wages In Bombay City, incidence of sick- Central Provinces but the factory staff is utilised 
ness among certton mill operatives, infant tor collecting such information on labour 
mortality, etc. In the Labour Gazette statis- questions as may be required from time to time, 
tics are regularly published for working class A Board of Industries conslstmg of representa- 
I’ost of living index numbers for Bombay, tivcs of the employers and the employed has 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur, wholesale piices been in existence since the year 1914 and all 
index numbers for Bombay and Karachi, matters affecting the interests of labour arc 
letai I food prices for live important eenticsin considered by this Board. But the Board 

purely in an advisory capacity. 

Other Provinces. 

In Burma a I^abour Statistics Bureau with a 
Special Officer in charge was set up in 1926. 
This Bureau lias conducted an extensive investi- 
gation into the standard and (Kist of living of the 
workmg classes in Rangoon, the Report of 
whiih was published in 1928. In the Punjab 
the Director of Industries is the administrative 
officer for all acts concerned with labour. In 
the United Provinces almost all departments of 
the Local Government deal with labour 
questions. Labour as such is with the Home 
Member, electricity is with the Fmance Member, 
the factory staff is under the immediate control 
of the Direiitor of Industries who Is under the 
Minister of Education and Industries and Boiler 
Inspection is under the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The Itegi&trar of Co-operative Soefeties 
of the United Provinces has been appointed Ex- 
officio Registrar of Trade Umons in the 
Province. In Assam the main question connect- 
ed with labour is that concerning the recruitment 
of labour for the tea plantations from other 
provinces. As intei-proviucial migration is a 
Central subject, th© Local Government are not 
vary actively interested in the special considera- 
tion of other labour questions. 

Representation on Legislatures. — The 

Government of India nominates one member 
for labour interests in the Legislative Assembly. 
Since the last reforms were brought into opera- 


i/i«3 jTiUHuicury, lur luuiisi^nai ui»pui/es 

in the Bombay Presidency and lor Workmen’s 
(’ompensation, pi osociitioiis under the Indian 
Factories Act, and the employment situation. 
A new working class index number has been 
oombilod lor Ahmedabad and statistics with 
legard to this have been published in the issues 
of the Labour Gazette since Jamiaiy 1930. A 
working class cost of living Index number for 
Sholapur has also been published. Quarterly 
information is also collected with regard to all 
known Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 
and full iiitormatlon is published in the Labour 
Gazette every thiee months. The present staff 
of the Labour Office is as follows . — 

Commtitftioner of Labour ami Duevtor of 
Information, Commissioner of Hoihnnt’s Com- 
pensation ami lieqistrar of Trade ('Uioni, — Mr. 
J. F. Gennings, f.B E., Bar-at-Law, j.p. 

Assistant Commustouers of Labour. — Mr. h> 
R. Deshpande, B Litt. (Oxon), Mr N ^ A 
Mehrban B a , I'.s.s and Mi. S, V. Josbi, b.a , 
(Cantab.) Mi .Joshi is also assi.staiit to the 
llcgiatrur of Tiude Unions, Bombay Picsidency. 

Labour Officer at Ahmedabad. — ^Mr. A. S. 
Iyengar, b.a., li b. 

Lady Investigators.— Mrs K. Wagh, Miss 
G. Pimpalkliare and Miss S Dabholkar. (These 
aie non-gazettod apixiiutments ) 
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tlon Mr. N, M. Josh!, of the Servants of India i 
Society, has been continuously nominated as 
labour member in the Legislative Assembly, 
in the Bombay Presidency the Local Govern- 
ment had provided one scat for labour, and Mr. 

S. K Bole was nominated as the labour member 
in the first two Councils after the reforms. In 
1927 the Local Government increased the number 
of seats for labour to three but tlie principle of 
nominaticiti was maintained The three nersons 
representing labour interests in the Bombay 
legislative Council at present are Messrs S K 
Bole, Syed Munawar and II 31 Bakhalo In the 
Central Provinces, Mr 31 W. Fulay, a Nagimr 
pleader, has been nominated as a rc'presentative 
of urban factory labour. In Bengal there have 
been two nominated members to represent labour 
interests since the iritroduction of the relorms 
The Assam Government reserves one seat for the 
nomination of a member to represent Uboui but 
it has been found impracticable to find any 
one who could adequately rejiresent this consti- 
tuency and therefore the seat is vacant in the 
present Assam Legislative Council. 

Relation between Central and Local 
Govemmentt — It has alreadv been stated 
above that under the Devolution Jlulcs, factories, 
settlement of labour disputes and welfare of 
labour are reserved subjects These subjects 
are, however, subject to central legislation 
The provincial legislatures are not debarred from 
initiating legislation on these matters but they 
can only do so with the picvious sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council The actual 
administration of the Acts passed iiy the cential 
legislature under the above heads falls on the 
Local Governments who have to bear the entire 
cost of administration, as it is not permis‘<ible 
under the constitution to incur anv expenditure 
from central revenues on the administration ot 
provincial subjects This constitutional position 
is perhaps, to some extent, responsible for the 
opposition shown by some of the I-ocal Govern- 
ments to labour measures on which their opinions 
liave been invited by the Government of India 
during recent years. The Governor-General m 
Council exercises control over the admuiistration 
ot the Acts passed by the legislature in two ways 
in the first place he is vested by Statute with the 
general power of superuitendeiicc, direction and 
control , and, secondly, these Acts in most cases 
either reserve certain powers to him to make the 
powers conferred on Local Governments subject 
to his control. The general jirinciple observed 
by the Government of India has been to grant to 
the provmces as free a hand as possible in the 
administration of the various All-India Acts. 

Effect of differences in Law in Indian 
States and British India. — Few Indian States 
have any labour legislation but most of them are 
of little industrial importance. The only States 
which have more than 8,000 persons eraploved 
in factories and mines arc Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore, Baroda, Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalioi 
and Travancore. Most of these States have a 
Factories Act which, however, is much below the 
standard of the corresponding Act m Jlritisli 
India. In recent years there has been a 
tendency on the part of certain capitalists to 
endeavour to evade the provisions of the 
Factory Law in British India by establishing 
mills or factories in the territories ol Indian 
States. 


Recommendations of the Royal Commit' 
ti<Hi — The most important recommendation 
made by the Boyal Commission on Indian Labour 
In connexion with Government administration of 
matters connected with labour is for the setting 
up of an Industrial Council which would enable 
icprcbcntatives of emplojees of labour and of 
Qovenimonts to meet regularly in conference 
to discuss labour measures and labour jpolicy. 

It IS suggested that the Council should meet 
annually and its I resident should bo elected at 
each annual session. The Secretary of the 
Council should bo a permanent official responsible 
to it for cuirent business 3’he functions of the 
Council would be (1) the examination of proposals 
for labour legislation letorreil to it and also to 
initiate such Proposals , (ii) to promote a spirit 
of fo-o])eiatlon and understanding among 
those conceiiied with labour policy, and to 
provide an oppoitunity for an interchange of 
inforinalion legarding ox])oiimonts in labour 
matters , (.^) to advise the (Central and I’rovincial 
Goveininonts on the iianung of rules and 
regulations; and (t) to ail vise regarding the 
collection ot labour statistics and the co-ordina- 
tion and development of economic research. 

It Labour Legislation is made a (Central subject 
in the new lonstitntion of India, the Koval 
Commission lei'ommend that the authority 
finally responsible foi sucli legislation must 
bo the (!ential Logislaiuie If J.aboui legisla- 
tion is t(» be decent I alised, some co-oidinating 
body will bo necessaiv The decisions of the 
(kuiiKil could not be given mandatoiv power, 
but 1 ’ certain r iicnmstances it miglit lie made 
obligaton toi IVoviiHial liovernmcntH within a 
specilu'd time to submit proposals toi legislation 
to their res]jecti\e legislatures tor a decision 
as to their adoption oi rejection 

The Commission iccommended that Laliour 
Commission CIS should be appointed both for 
the Ccntial ami in all the Local Governments 
except Assam. Labour C’onmussioneis should be 
selected ofhcois who should hold the appointment 
foi a u)inj>arativelj long jieiiod 'i'hey should 
be lesyionsible for the publication of labour 
statistics, should have the light to enter all 
industrial establishments and should bo generally 
accessible both to employers and labour and 
should act as conciliation olhceis. Wheie there 
IS danger cd establishments being transfeircd to 
Indian States in older to escape regulation, an 
! clfoit should be made to obtain tlie co-operation 
of the adjoining states. The ('ommission also 
recommendcHi tliat the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
subject should receive adequate consideration ; 
and that if fedeial legislation is not practicable, 
eftoits should he directed to securing that, as 
early as possible, the vrhole of India participates 
in making progiess in labour matters. For 
States in which there is appreciable industrial 
development, the Industrial Council should 
olici a suitable (hanncltoi co-opciation On 
the 7tb Mai ill 19r> Mi 1‘ .N Sapru moved a 
icscilutioii 111 the Council ol State urging the 
establishment »d the Industrial Council on the 
lines suggested b\ the Whitly Cominissioii. 
Ml 1) L Mitchell speaking on belmli of 
(lov eminent cxpicsscd sympathy with the 
jesolutiun He did not denv that the cieation 
ot such an indust iial Council would be ot very 
I gic*at value but tbcie was no gicat hurrv for it. 
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He quoted the CoTiiniKs‘^ion and said tliey were 
not for itB irnnieduite establishment. The 
situation had consldcnaJih alteied since the 
recommciidatnm had been made in ]9:J1 and 
theiewasa p<)ssibilit\ under the new constitu- 
tion that Laiiour would be decentralised In 
that case tliere was tlie danger that Icgislatiiic 
made under autonomous pjovinces would come 
into conflict with the Centre, In mow of this 
he thought tliat the ei cation of such a Coumil 
at this state was not desnable. The llesoliition 
on being i)ut to tiie vot«‘ was negatived by 22 
votes against seven lor. 

With icgard to the question of representation 
of laboui on the legislatures the Hoyal Com- 
mission recommended that if special consti- 
tuencies aio to lomain a featuie of the Indian 
constitution labour should bo givtm adequate 
representation in the Cential and Provincial 
Icgislatiiies. The method which is most likely 
to be ellectivc in socuiing the best leprescnta 
tives of labour is that of election b> registered 
trade unions A special tribunal should be 
set up in each province to iloteimino before 
election the weight which should be given to 


each registered trade union. The question 
was examined by the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee and so far as the Provincial Councils 
arc concerned the communal award of His 
Majesty's Government has given effect to 
the Labour Commission's recommendation 
The Franchise Committee recommended a 
I combination of trade union constituencies 
land special constituencies and this has been, 
more or less, adopted m the Government of India 
Bill under disnissmn m the House of Commons 
as we go to Press. 

In the Government of India Bill the following 
subject mav be legislated for concurrentlv botli 
by the fedeial Legislature and the Provinces 
LegisLitures — 

(1) Fattoiies, i egulation of the wwkmg of 

Mines, but not including mincial 
development , 

(2) Welfare of liabour , provident funds; 

em])loveis’ liability and woikmen's 
comjiensation , 

(3) 'Tiade TTmons, industrial and labour 

disputes. 


Domestic Servants. 


Th 3 relationship of master to servant in India 
is a subject to which attention is frequently 
directed in the Press by complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers are subjected 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants. 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- 
tration with a View to checking the use of false 
testimonials or ** chits,*’ and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain information as to the 
character of the persons they employ. This 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Prussian Servants* Ordinances (Gesindeord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing with domestic servants have been passed 
in Germany. The conditions are not, however, 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also is 
the number of servants kept by each individual 
The first attempt in the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
* servant ' means and includes head and under- 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachmen, 
horse keepers and house and garden coolies 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspector- General of Police. A registry is kept 


by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and he has 
to enter thenun the names of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they are employed at the 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of their previous services or antecedents as they 
may desire to have recorded in the register. 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- 
bility of the statements made to him. Any 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name 
<n the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents 
together With the names of any persons who are 
Willing to certify as to his respectability. If the 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
•»ervlce the registrar may grant him “provision- 
al** registration, to be thereafter converted into 
“ confirmed ** registration according to the 
result of his subsequent service. If the 
registrar is satisfied that the applicant is not a 
fit and proper person he should withhold 
registration altogether, but in such a case he 
must report his refusal to register to the 
Inspector-General of Police. 

Every person whose name has been registered 
in the general registry is given a pocket register 
containing the full particulars of the record 
made in the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
register or whose pocket register does not record 
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the termination of his last previous service, if 
any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar’s office to have such entry inserted 
in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
master discharges a servant he must insert in 
the pocket register the date and cause of hie 
discharge and the character of the servant. 
Provided that if for any reason he be unwilling 
to give the servant a character or to state the 
cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
so. But in such a case he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 
If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
pocket .register the master must notify that 
fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
IS bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
such an entry recorded In the general registrv. 
Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
if he subsequently enters service in any place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
tend personally at the nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket register to the principal officer of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
police officer to record the commencement or 
termination of the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in which such servant was 
originally registered. 


Various penalties of fine as well as of 
Imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a liability of their 
being fined to the extent of Rs. 2C. Similarly 
a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
imposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Rs. 20. But in case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he Is required 
by this Ordinance to give information, he is 
liable to a fine not exceeding Rs 60 or to Im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 3 months. A fee of 25 cents Is 
charged to the master on engaginga new servant, 
a like fee of 26 cents is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. But in case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register. 

A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 1914) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
Its operation has been limited to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Governor m Council, 
and its ai>plication within such area* has been 
restricted to the class of householders who are 
expected to desire the benefit of the provisions. 


Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There ire ordinarily 
five lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. <fe O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and 
the Lloyd Triestino. The Natal line stea- 
mers are available for Western passages only, 
the steamers sailing round the Cape on their 
Eastward voyages. There are ordinarily 
other services between Calcutta and the 


: West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, and 
several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messagerles Mari- 
tlmes, the Bibby Lines,N.y.K., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and lioyal Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P. & O. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the importance of the Colombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London and 
Bombay is 13 days via Cciioa or Venice. The 
following are the fares which are conyertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange : — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


fares FBOII BOUBAT OR EARAOHI. 


Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 
Steamer. 

To Plymouth or London by sea, Single . . 

,, ,, Return .. 

To Marseilles, Single 

R<‘tiirn 

To Malta, Single 
_ „ Return 

To Gibraltar, Single 
„ Return 


A 

ist Saloon. 

B C 

D 

2nd Saloon. 

A. B. 

£ 

L 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

78 

72 

66 

00 

48 

42 

136 

126 

116 

106 

84 

74 

74 

68 

1 62 

56 

44 

38 

120 

no 

100 

00 

77 

67 

68 

62 

56 

50 

42 

36 

110 

100 

90 

80 

74 

64 

76 

70 

64 

58 

1 46 

40 

133 

123 

113 

103 

81 

71 

— 

___ 



— 

„ 
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Bf the British India S. N. Co. Cabin class 
fares from Madras are : — 

Cabin class from £83 to 49 Single and £07 to 
86 Return to Marseilles and 640 to £52 single 
and £70 to 91 Return to London. 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are: — 1st saloon 
Rs. 800 single and Its. 1,400 return. To Mar> 
seilles* — Rs. 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Rs. 1,354. 

By Bllerman’s '* City and ** Hall ** Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
are : — 

Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Rs 453, Return Rs. 787, Liverpool Single 
Rs. 493, Return Rs 867. 

Calcutta to I.ondon : 

Cabin class, Single Rs. 560 minimum, Return 
Rs. 987 minimum 

By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London 

1st saloon single Rs. 910, return Rs. 1,560 


Rangoon to Marseilles, Ist saloon single 
Rs. 840. Rangoon to Marseillei, Ist saloon 
return Rs. 1,470. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows : — 

O^lombo Marseilles siugle Rs. 7l0, return 

Rs. 1,240. Colombo London single Rs. 760. 

return Rs. 1,335. 

The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 

passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, Ist saloon are- — single Rs. 775, 
return (available for 4 months) Rs. 1,150, 
(available for 2 years) Rs. 1,375. 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are : — 

1st class £65, 2nd class £45, 2nd Economic 
£30 Return rates available for 2 years at one 
and three-fourth fares. 100 days return tickets. 
1st class, £8C and 2nd class, £65, 2nd 
Hconoiiilc £42. 

Sailings from Bombay Twice Monthly. 


INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follow * — 


— 

1 

Miles. 

1 

1 

1 

1 1st Class. 

! 

2nd Class. 

Delhi, B. B. & C. 1. Railway, via now Nagda-Muttra direct 
route 

} 

Rs.a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

1 865 

8t) 4 0 

44 2 0 

Delhi, G. I. F. Railway, via Agra 

957 

88 4 0 

44 2 0 

Simla, via Delhi 

1,220 

132 14 0 

07 2 0 

Calcutta, G. I. P.,from Bombay, via Jubbulpore A Allahabad j 

1,349 

7 30 15 6 

65 8 0 

Calcutta, G. I. P.. from Bombay, via Nagpur .. . | 

1,223 

123 1 6 

61 9 6 

Madras, G. I. F., from Bombay, via Raichur 

794 

90 2 0 

45 1 0 

Lahore, v<a Delhi 

1,162 

120 13 0 

1 00 6 0 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal aviation services 
in India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir 
George) Llovd, during his Governorship of 
Bombay (1918-23). Lord Lloyd succeeded in 
securing the inauguration of a postal mail 
service between Karachi and Bombay. This 
was carried in R.A F. machines. The use of 
these aeroplanes complicated the matter from 
the outset. The service was not warmlv 
supported by the public. The effort failed. 

The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without 
a Government subsidy and as India had no 
money available for such a purpose, a general 


development of air services in India must await 
more prosperous times. The pressure ot 
external conditions in favour of Indian aerial 
enterprise gradually increased. The inaugura- 
tion of French and Dutch air services across 
India, as well as the institution of a regular 
weekly service between England and Karachi, 
and the general increase of civil aviation in all 
parts of the world and of visits of flyers of 
different nations to India, stimulated both 
Government and public opinion. India had 
become a party to the International Air 
Convention and under this was under a moral 
obligation to provide ground facilities lor 
aircraft from other countries. 



Aviation, 


The problem of mtcrnal air services was 
freshly taken up by the Government of India in 
the Department of Industries and Labour when 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra wjis member ol 
Government for that portfolio Force of 
nicumstances had already necessitated the 
appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation and 
the first holder of the post was Lt -Col. F. C 
Shelmerdine, o b.e 

?fon-offlcial members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr Moonjc, then an elected 
member, for some time strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in Civil Aviation 
They foresaw that the development of civil 
aviation in India was only a matter of time and 
their great desire was to prevent it following in 
the wake of the mercantile marine and the 
commissioned ranks of the army, in which 
Indians came to the fore under modern condi- 
tions only m time to be faced with competition 
hy Britishers who were first m the field The 
upshot ot this agitation was an ariangcment 
by which young Indians might be sent to 
England for training with a view to their future 
employment in the Civil Aviation Dei)artment 
as aerodrome officers, inspectors of aircraft and 
engines, etc Eight lads were dispatched for 
the opening of this system Others followed and 
results have been successful. These men arc 
not trained primarily as commercial pilots, but 
a development of their training, if they show 
special aptitude and desire to adopt a pilot’s 
career, is always m view. 'J’his is a wise pre- 
caution and some of them take pilot’s certi- 
ficates. All of them receive a certain amount of 
training as pilots and they also go through a 
post-graduate course at the Imperial College of 
.Science and Technology and a jieriod of attach- 
ment to selected aircraft works and to the 
London Terminal Aeiodrome at Croydon. The 
course lasts for two years and three months, 
during which time the men receive sc holarships 
<imounting to £240 per annum A condition of 
eligibility for these scholarships is that a^ipli- 
cants must possess a B Sc degree m enginccrmg 
or physics. 

In all, 8 Indians were trained as Government 
Scholars and arc at present employed in the 
Civil Aviation Directorate l)i these, 0 are 
employed as Aerodrome Officers at Ivaraihi, 
Alkliabad, New Delhi, Calcutta, Akyab and 
Rangoon , the remaining two as Assistant 
Aircraft Inspectors at Xarachi and Calcutta 
In 1933, a further batch of b ground Engineers 
was sent to England foi traimug in advance 
aeronautical engineering. One was to undergo 
a course in oxy-acetyh'iic welding and of the 
remainder two were to b^' trained in aircraft 
and two in engine manutacture. The course is 
for a period ot 2J^ years 

Internal Air Services. — .Sir Bhupendra- 
nath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question of assisted internal 
aerial services in India. An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was, on 30th 
December 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and for 
each week. This conveyance of mails between 
New Delhi and Karachi was performed under a 
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special arrangement, the cliicf point of which 
was that the service was conducted by the 
Postal Department of the Government of India 
and that Imperial Airways chartered to them 
machines for the purpose. This meant, m effect, 
that the Western service of the Airways Company 
continued to Delhi, but that technically the 
service from Karachi eastwards, belonged not 
to them but to the Government of India. 
Passengers as well us mails were carried. On the 
expiration ol the period lor which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government oi 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the alternative 
course of contracting with the Delhi Flymg 
Club to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air malls 
to and fro Pas..cngcrs wen* also < arried by 
this service Tins, like the earlier bpccial 
arrangement witli Jinperial Airways, was 
obviously a transitional plan It caim* into 
operation early 111 1932 It filled the need oi 
the moment, jiending the development of a 
permanent scheme 

Before Sir Bhupcudianath Mitra could criti- 
cally develop the matter, he was succeeded in 
charge of the De*partmental portfolio by .Sh* 
Joaejdi Bhorc and the latter entered witli 
enthuBiasin into the problem Its solution was 
largely assisted by a great deal of spade-work 
carried out by Col Shelmcidmo belore ho 
resigned his appointment as 1) C A in order to 
take up the corresponding one in lingland A 
scheme was worked out under the direction ol 
Sir Josepii Bhorc for the institution d a weekly 
air-service between Karachi and (.alcutta in 
connection with the weekly arrivals and dcjiar- 
tures of air mails conveyed by Imp(*rial Airways, 
Ijtd , irom and to England 11 the Goveniment 
ol India had at this time taken no stejis towards 
tlie organisation ol a service of the kind, they 
would have been unable to prevent Imperial 
Airways or some other non -Indian corusern from 
establishing one and the authorities in India 
were detei mined that civil aviation within 
India should lie Indian in character, cither 
through tlie development of private enterprise 
or through the institution of Government- 
owned services 

The arrival of acute financial stiingcncy 
following on the world depression, necessitated 
the abandonment ot the Govi'inment Karachi- 
Calcutta .service in 1931 Four Avro-lO aero- 
planes had already been pui chased for the 
service and they were sold, one of them 
being retained for the use of Their 
Excellencies the Earl and Countess of 
Wilhngdon, who had newly arriv(‘d in India 
on the appointment of the Earl to be Viceroy, 

Efforts to attain the desired result were 
revived suKcssfully in 193.3 Arrangements 
were made witli the Britisli Government and 
Imperial Airways, Ltd , for the extension oi tlie 
London- Karachi air serMie aiross India from 
Kami hi to Singapore, as a link m the England 
Australia air service A private company 
Indian Trans-('ontinental Airways, JAd., was 
fonned with rupee capital and a majority of 
Indian Directors, in wiilcli shares are held by 
j Imperial Airways Jitd 01 pc., Indian National 
Airways Ltd. 25 p.t , and the Government of 
India 24 p.c. This Company opeiates jointly 
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with Imperial Aitways, a weekly service from 
Karachi to Singapore, where it now connects 
with Qantas Empire Airways' weekly service 
from Singapore to Australia. 

Indian National Airways Ltd. was established 
largely through the etfoits of Mr. 11 E. Grant 
Go van, obe., to participate as a shareholder 
in Indian Trans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop lei'der and other internal air services in 
North Indi.i They ran a bi-weekly service 
between Calcutta and Kangoon and a daily 
service between Dacca and Calcutta with pros- 
pects of extension to Assam, Under a ten 
year contract with the Government of India, 
they have also instituted a weekly service from 
Lahore to Karachi, to link with Imperial Air- 
ways London- Karachi services. 

Before all these developments, however, the 
first move had taken place in Western India 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons J^tfl , under 
a ten year (ontract with the Government oi 
India, a leeder servile was started lu 1932 
beween Karachi, Bombay ,ind Madras, connect- 
ing at Karac lu with the London- 1\ arac hi serMce 
It now includes lly«lerabad m its schedule An 
extension of the aervieo to Colombo is eontcni- 
idatcd. 

In Burma, Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways 
Ltci operate a weekly service between llangoon 
and Mandalay and liofie to extend it to Moulmein 
and TuA'oy 

From tlip beginning of the new yeai, Imperial 
Airways Loiidon-Ivarachi service, and with it. 
the Trans-India service up to Calcutta and the 
feeder services, Karac hi-Lahcjre and Karac hi- 
Bombay -Madras, have been opeiated twice 
weekly. 

Instruction in Aviation --Jii.struction in 
Aviatioh is given in India through Club‘< 
founded for the puipose. Tlioie are nine of 
these. Above them is the Aero Club of India 
and Burma, Secretary, Flight Jiieiit GV Caney, 
which exercises control and general co- 
ordination of activities under the Dircctoi of 
Civil Aviation in India 'I’hc nine instructional 
clubs arc the Delhi, U P , Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay Flying ('lubs, Karachi Acio 
Club, Northern India Flying Club, Lahore, 
Jodhpur and Kathiawar Flying Club (A 
Punjab Flying Club at Lahore, lost its three 
aeroplanes in clashes and liad to wind up Its 
place has bi*en taken by the Northern India 
Flying Club) A Club has recently been 
lormed in llangoon known as the Burma 
Flying Club Imlian National Airways, Ltd 
have also established a Flying School m Rangoon 
for the training of pupils in aviation The 
institution of two othei clubs 111 the C P 
and Hyderabad Dcccan respectively is in 
prospect. 

The Club movement datx?s from March 1927, 
W'hcn, as a result of the interest taken in the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt , MJj.a , 
it was discussed by the Indian liCgislativc 
Assmnbly An encouraging atmosphere was 
thus cieated and 111 the same month the Aero 
Club of India was formed, composed of about 
40 members of the Assembly. Its first tneeting 


was held in Simla m September of the same year 
and during the next three months 100 more 
members of the Assembly and 1 97 other members 
joined Strong committees were then formed 
in Delhi, C/aleutta, Bombay and Allahabad, 
with the object of developing interest in the 
movement and in order to utilise the Government 
grants which were at this time projiosed and the 
torraation of local clubs followed The Aero 
Club entered into an agreement with the Royal 
Aero Club of Great Britain and thereby 
lieeame its official rupiescntative in India and 
Burma 

Legislation. — Air navigation iii British 
India was till recently governed by the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1911. It was found to be very 
much out ot date m the force ofthe rapid develop- 
ment of aviation and m August 1934 the British 
Indian Central Legislature created the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1924, replacing the old Act, giving 
powers to them Government of India to make 
rules to meet modern developments and to 
enable them to implement the provisions of the 
International convention for the Regulation of 
Aerial Navigation, 1919, to which India is a 
party. Dining the same session, legislation 
(the Indian Carilage by Air Act) defining the 
law of Carriage by air in India was also carried 
out 

Indian Air Races The Government of 

India, m December, 1927, icceived from 
Sir Victor Sassoon a lottei saying that 
subject tc) a grant of Rs 39,000 to the Aero 
Club tor the year 3 928-29 and a giant of 
Rs 20,000 to each club, tonried, he would bi'ar 
any deficit bi'tween the Club's income and 
expenditure until the grants b«*c.im(‘ available 
This they agr(‘('d to ami they further anriounecd 
that they would provide lor eai h club an initial 
equipment ot two aeroplanes, a sjiare engine and 
a contribution towards the cost of a hangar 
wheieiio haiigai was already available These 
giants eoTimieneed as from the 1st April 1928, 
and wei(‘ to continue tor two years. Agieemciits 
weie eiih'red into between the Secretary ot 
State and the pro vincial clubs, laying down the, 
conditions ot llnaneial assistance. Moth 
aeroplanes inanufae,turi‘d by tlie Do Haviland 
Aiieiaft (^> were, selected as the training 
machines Eight of tlu'se arrived in December 

1 928, and tiaming with them began in January 

1929. 

Tlie first Indian an -race was flown over a 
Delhi- Agia-Jhansi- Lucknow- Agici-Delhi couise 
in February 1932, and was very successful. 
Theic was a similai race over approximately the 
same course in February 1933, when the entries 
were good and mcluded two competitors who 
specially came out fiom England for the contest 
and the event was again completely successful. 

The origin of these two races was the offer by 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy (the Earl ot 
Willmgdon) and the Countess of Wilhngdon, of 
a Challenge Trophy for such a race. 

There Was no race in 1934 One was pro- 
grammed tor December, 1 934, to be flown from 
Calcutta to Bombay with a halt for one night 
at Cawnpore Six months’ notice was given 
and substantial cash prizes, lu addition to the 
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Viceroy’s Challenge Trophy, were offered, but 
only six entries were received The Aero 
Club Committee in their aimouneemcnt to 
this effect said that 111 their opinion tin* program- 
me was too ambitious tor the class ol com- 
petitors who had hitherto enteied, movst of whom 
could not afford to fly to the stait, race over 
1,200 miles and then fly home again They 
added, “Air racing, like eveny othc'r toini ot 
racing, costs money and can onl> be entoiiiagcd 
by the pationage ot wc*althy si)ortsmc‘n and in 
India this has been tin* c‘xception lathcn than 
the rule up to now” The iuncls annually 
available to pay tor the race are hmitcHl and as 
soon as the length ol the race and the iminbei 
of stops are increased the cost ol organisation 


lapidly inci eases The running ot the first 
tacc cost Its. 5,600 and that ot the second 
Its 5,354. 

The Club arc* now endeavouring to organise 
a turther race on a piogrcssively laige scale in 
the early part ot 1030. 

Director, Civil Aviation — Mr. F Tymms, 

cm, MO 

Deputij Director, Civil Aviation — Mr A T E. 
Eadon. 

Chief liinpectoi of An a aft. — Mi A S, Lane* 
w s L 

Engineer OJficei. -Capt. A C Wyatt, R E, 

Engineer Offica — Mi U J Paterson, 

I s 1 , 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


Transits thiough the Sue/ Canal duting the 
year 1934 amounted to 5,603, and leceipts 
amounted to 856,410,000 francs, com paied with 
5,423 transits and 852,280,000 lianes in 1033. 
Thus, in spite of the 4i ]«*r cent reduetion m 
dues which came into foicc on Apiil 1 last, 
rceipts were over 4,000,000 liancs higher 
But for a sharp tall in the last two mouths ot the 
year, the receipts for 1034 would have bc*cn very 
mu(5h better, tor at the end ol ()< tober the gam 
ovei the coii(*8p()nding period ol the prcMoiis 
year was nearly 16,000,000 Iraiics The subse- 
quent sc^tback was largely the result ot a se\(‘re 
contraction in demand in Eastern freight inarkc'ts 
during the last quaiter ofthc ycai Jtecc'ntly 
there has been a slight rccovcjiy in the J'last 
which, if contmued, will favourably afleetthe 
canal tiaftic 'I’hc Dec'cmbei liguies, which aie 
announced with tht results foi the yeai, were 
466 transits and 70,560,000 francs rc*ceipts, 
compared with 488 transits and 77,310,000 
traiics in December, 1933 

Improvement Schemes* — It was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January let, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be increased by 1 ft., making it 30 ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 -4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25*4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years ihe increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of Improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Mattliews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 Feet Channel. — The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 


of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
uow provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches, 
111 June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles* 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to lv)6 feet 8 Inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the Immediate future. 

The work of enlarging tlio capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west br(*akwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Koads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 191 5 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal Were pushed on 
uninterrupt(*dly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artificial rocks for this jetty was interrupted. 
The submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the now jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,600 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. The protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
of any apprehension as to its future. 
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Travel in India. 


Tlilrty years ago, a tour In India was possible 
only to tile wealthy, the leisured and those | 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow ; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- j 
cies 01 the country without a sheet of letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
Is posted in London on Thursday niglit, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mall. It is also possible to 
roach Bomnay in 11 days from Genoa or Vemce 
by means of the Lloyd-Triestino line. A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways have a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long it is hoped to Calcutta. The 
Indian Hallways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to many of the best services in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable caravansciai 

The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo. 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, the imjiort and export 
trade of India has largely jmssed Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the \Vc.stem 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour ' 
Among and above these mountain heights { 
Wellington fought the battles winch earned for 
him his early military greatness Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Muhratta 1 
campaigns; they are but one — the Mahrattas 
— of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars are spoken There 
is never an end to the land of India. You will 
find life in its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years Lite 
wfll surge past you in a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds — 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the * muezzin ’ announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharraa, the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known before. 
If the visitor seeks vanoty and picturesqueness, 
there is no region in all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the customs, religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa- 
tions. 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plum, 
and wild waste 

To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countiies can give , the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 
wily snipe <m the jhccls, the strong winged 
duck, the Jinking pig and many another kind. 

To tlie mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the* 
highest mountains in tlie woild and some of 
the tew famous pi'uks which are still unciimbcd 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense ot busy administration, 
a nation m the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like manv 
of the world’s great ports and in it you will 
fiiui jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of h.ilf the races ot mankind The lowers 
of Sileu<‘e and the (Javes of Elephanta are among 
tlie sights to be seen Elephanta is one of those 
delightful islands which arc freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen. 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting tnjis a^vait the visitor and 
I noithwards to Delhi lie has the choice of two 
routes cither h\ the G 1 P Hallway via the 
EUora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or liy the B B & C I Hallway 
via Baroda and through Hajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agia and Muttra If you decide 
to go by the G I P Railway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found m Europe while at EUora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the Jams and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours ot study will give you At Sanchi arc 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B.C. 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached. The great Port 
of Gwalior has been described by Fergusson 
as “ the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age m 
India ’* Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come ahd gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife’s 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
building 18 better known than any other in the 
world. Visit it by moonlight and later by 
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da ylight if you must. By moonlight its seduction 
is irresistible Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon dritt above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also m the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort If 
you must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowv 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air , of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile. lEerc is grandeur as well as beauty . 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
ltmad-ud-l)aulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
5 miles from Agra, and Fatehpiii Sikri, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit No other fortress 
In the world presents so great an appcaraiue 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign giace. crowns 
its red bastions with so wonderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, liaths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Foit, 
a mile and a half in (uicumference. with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone The 
vigorous stylo of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone pala<.e8 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who was largely responsible tor the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white maible 
There arc no buildings to equal these except 
those found in tlie Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when ho traiisferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Fatchpur Sikn which he built in his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
Ins son Jahangir was born. 

There in the year 1569 A 1) on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brmdaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached Delhi, the capital of India, m days 
gone by and now the Imperial Cajutal of India, 
has no rival in greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India Here the 
visitor will find much that will intere.st and 
enthrall him Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the ' best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as ho wanders 
with muffled feet m the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, oi 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Rao’s house, 
• Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 


salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, the 
site of ‘the great Durbar. 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century AD. of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many ot the pages of history were written. 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the iluting is carved an intricate design 
111 which are introduced versos from the Koran. 
In the mam courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A D. Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven jiredecessors, Kutab, 
Sill, Tughlakabad, Jahauabad, Firozabad, 
Ihiarana Qila and Shahj.ihanabad, the present 
day Delhi JEere you find an example of town 
])Ianning earned out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from fiombay vtii llajpu^ana, tlien you will 
see another but equally mteiesting side of 
India RajpiitaiM, the land of chivalry, 
at ti acts tlio vjsitoi as few places do Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfeiitlon, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of in.irble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a raoiintaiii encircled lake, 
as the illustr.itor of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, the Ilajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods The Dilwtjira 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jam ai chitecture, 
contain some ot the finest carvings in India. 
Foiests ot marble columns, carved and polished 
till they lesemhle Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying archi’S that twist and twine from 
pillar to jiillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
ol graceful movement 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and the 
North-WcstFrontier Piovince whence most of the 
recruits for tlie Indian Army come Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
Indu, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
ot the Canal Oilonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab " the Land of the Five Rivers ” 
whnh formeily ran to waste and many another 
<ity Through the Punjab also you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, faraou since the days of the 
Moghul Empeiors 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Teinjile). The jiavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 

Lahore grew in Importance with the dawn Of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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of that dynasty, made it a place of Boyal 
B.esidcnce, reminisocncos of which arc to be 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavillions of Mf>ghul architectural 
beauty W'hieh liave won undying fame for that 
dynasty liore and clsi'where in India. 

KbyberPass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts have jiassed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
tlieir destiny. It is still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with mercliandisc, aecompanicd by stern, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight 

Kashmir, described by poets as “ an emerald 
set in pearls ” is a land of rich forests and 
upland ])astures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes m a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains In the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcadv and see 
the bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops 

For those who have arrived at Delhi via 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
via Benares and Calcutta. Many visitois, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can be made 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British Kast India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Charnoek ; it is now the 
second largest city in the Empiie Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Foit, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention 

Before winding vour way tow'ards Delhi 
trips should ho made to Darjeeling to sec the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain and to Puri, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to sec Mount Everest, 
the w'orld’s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past 
Ghoom station to Tiger’s Hill (8,514* ft) .as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible 
The best tune to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is m the early Spring or late Autumn. Then 
at the end you will And a view unequalled 
in any other part of the world Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
chanj'unga in the centre arc spread out before 
you. 

Pui i also is an easy run from Calcutta. There 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most be-autifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 
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Dawm on its capitol. Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Puri all caste vanishes The signi- 
ficance of this can be miderstood only by those 
who know India. Once a year the image of 
Vishmi IS carried in jirocession upon the 
famous Jagannath cais to the Garden Temple 
These cars, 4."> feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees. 

Twenty miles north of Pun, along the sea 
coast, or ,54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Kon.irak, the temple of the 
Sun God Surya 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor will travel 
through the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India, Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Biidh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Bud<lhistb tor it is the scene of the “Great 
Ilenunciatj(‘n ’’ and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama .ifterward named Buddha It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire. 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
It is except that it is mentioned in those two 
gieat Hindu epics, the Muhabharata and the 
Ramayana, which deal with events long before 
the Gliristiun cia, Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in the 
quotation “Happy is the Hindu who dies 
m Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva’s Himilayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three- 
(‘Ved .‘is(;ctic sec'ing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound m( 3 dit,ition.** 

P.enaies rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzeb’s Mosque and the many picturesque 
templ(‘s and ghats recalls to one’s imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wTcathe m solemn devotion the 
emblem of Hiva’s divinity 

About 4 to .5 miles away from Benares lies 
Sainath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
aftci obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Deer Park is a Museum of Archaeo- 
logv of vivid interest. 

Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice , its appeal to the Westerner is 
influenced bv its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Ilasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of llama, the mythical hero of the 
Ilamayana, the epic poem of the Hindus : but 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at Its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732-1856). 

All visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campibell. The 
deeds ot Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged arc well- 
known. 

Cawnpore is one of the most impoitant 
industrial cities of India and here \ou will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars wlieie business i^ 
still carried on as it has been done foi 
generations 

Northern and Central India is. however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in anv 
other part ot the World South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wondeiful eaiMng 
while Mysore, one of the most jirogiessne Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls lughi'i 
than Niagara and w'onderfiil scenery 

Madras is the capital of the Madias Piesidem v 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India winch 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled The visitor W'lll still 
find in the large houses belonging 1 o the men luint 
l*rinces with their fur spieadmg compounds, 
In the con\eyancea still used l>v the local 
inhabitants and in the scimery, w'huhis the 
India of the old picture books, ti.ices ot what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there. 

Mysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction ot Mahashasiira, a rainotaiii or biiif.ilo 
headed monstei by Chamiindi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshippiul as the 
tutelary goddess ot the ruling iainily Mysore 
State IS a picturesipie land ot inoiiatam and 
forest presenting the most diveisilhui and 
beautiful scenery The Capital winch beais 
the same name as the state is .i city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working ot an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderliil scimery (aiimd 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and fiom 
time to time keddah operations arc undertaken 
when wild elephants aic eajitiired m stoik.ides 
Tigers, leopards and bcais are nurneums and 
bison arc found in certain for(*sts "J’he famous 
Cersoppa Falls present one ot the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Seringa iia tarn famous 
as the capital of Tippii Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting tup can be arranged 
via Mysore. 

At Madura and Truiunopoly wall be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described hv European 
scholars as the “ Athens ot South India ” 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its asjiects 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other tcmTiles 
the tourist is allowed to wander without rcstiic- 
tions over most of it. Near Shiva's shrine and in 


the hall of Mautapam of a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carving m stone 
in all tlie world. The woikinanship is so fine, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men, women and animals 

Trichmopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about thiee miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is (iaimi'd as the earthly 
abode ot Vishnu the Loid of Cieation 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity ot seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extiaordin.il y cliarin, a coiintiy of contrasts. 
Wh.it<*\er be your liobby, wlsiiever be your 
interest, be it sport, histoi v, etlinology or botany, 
or should '\imi be mei(iv loud ol lieaiitiful 
scenery you will find a gre.iter vaiiety in Burma 
than 111 piobablv anv other country You 
can see liuge snowy r.inges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknowm to 
seiem.e You can find magmllcent jungles 
almost impeiK liable to man, bordeiing rushing 
loirents, (»i ^et agamst you e.in sec emerald 
green p.iddy liiids .nid gre.it wMiidmg rivers in 
the ]>lains .Should vou b(' adventurous and 
seek the woldei legions, a on will find groat 
ga]»s ill the tiontier uriMsif.d by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters. Chins, Nagas 
.ind the lleice Black Lisii Yet voii will also 
find civilisation iii the big cities like Ilaiigoon 
and Maymvo Il.mgooii," the capital, is of 
sped.il interest m th.it it possessis the famous 
Shw** D.igoii P.igod.i, the S„(red Golden Pagoda 
visited bv moie julgrims than any other Buddhist 
'IVmiile m Indo-tiuiia 

This shoit account of India is not intended to 
be (oinini luuisive and does not oven mention 
m.uiv ot the inti'iestmg jilaies to be visited, 
but it IS hoped t.h.it it. will give some indication 
ol the W'ontlerfiil p.igeantiy, th(‘ magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the spoit, and the 
m.iTiv things ot mtcicst which India and India 
alone can offei 

December, .Tariiiiiry and Febiiiary are the 
most jde.isaiit months for a visit to India. The 
davs aie pli'as.iiitly cool and except on the 
seabo.ird the nights aie cold India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north 
It is a land of sunshine .iiid (oloiir But the 
traveller arriving b( tor(‘ November or staying 
in the (oiintry bc'vond the month of March 
must expel t to find the tiopieal sun asserting 
its .sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India , Simla, 
the summer cajutal ot India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills ot India 

Standard Tours. 

'Jlie planning of ,iii itm* rary lor an Indian or 
Biirman tour will dej»end upon the port ot 
amv.il, the i»ort of dejiarture, pcTsonal desii es 
of the p.irty .iiid the time ..vailable Any of 
the IcMding tourist agencies such as Thos Cook 

Son, Ltd , th(* American Exjiress Co , Cox’s & 
King's (Agemts) J.td , Army & Navy Stores, 
Grmdlav tV Co , Messrs, .Tecna & Co , Bombay, 
etc , and the Publicity Officers of all the 
moie important Hallways as well as the 
Manager, Indian Hallways Publicity Bureau, 
57, Haymarket, London, and the Hesident 
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Manager, Indian Uailways Publicity Bmeaii, 
“ Delhi House ”, 38 East STth Street, Kew York, 
will work out tours to suit the convenience ot 
individual partle«i Many ol the leading tourist 
companies will also arrange tor inclusive and 
conducted tours There are certain places, 
which arc very well-known such as Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, 
Kashmir and Mysore, but there are innumerable 
other places almost as well known containing 
Bights which cannot be equalled in other parts 


of the world. Pun, laicknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, Ellora and Ajanta 
Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
of Ava and Amarpura nearby arc well worth 
a visit 

A selection of itineraries foi long and short 
tours in India and Burma is> given below 
These show what can be seen 111 tjortain periods 
of time, but they can be varied to suit individual 
parties or taken m the reverse direction. 

4 weeks —Bombay, Udaipur, .Taipur, Peshawar, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Agra, 


Tour No 1. __ _ , r . - 

Cawnporc, Lucknow, Benares, Darjeeling and Calcutta. 

Alternatives {a) Puri and Konarak in place of Darjeeling. 

(6) Gwalior, Sanchi, Ellora and Ajarita Caves in jdace of Jaipur and Udaipur 


Total fare (apiiroxirnate) on the basis or return 
ticki'ts at ij single fares Calcutta — l)aijeelmg| 
and I)elhi--]*eshawai 


U't 

2 nd 1 

1 r Ils 361-8 

186-4 


27 

14 

\] $ 

120 

62 


Servants 

3r(/. 


e.'j-lli 

20 


Tow No 2 — 2 weeks — Bombay, Udaipur, .laipur, Delhi, Agia, Gwalior, Sunchi and Bombay. 
Aliei native . Benares in filace of Gwalior and Sanchi 

Servants 
‘drd 


1 

2nd j 

1 Bs 192 

96 

i 

15 

7-10 

J J 

69 

34 


Total faro (appioximate) 

If the alternative is taken, tin* faies aie increas(‘d by .ibout one-quarter 
Tour No 3. — 1 week — Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, PeshawMr and Delhi 


Total tare (approximate) on basis ol return tickets f 
at 1 J single fares ... . < 

Tour No. 4 — 10 days — Bomb<iy, Poona, Mysore, J 


ist 


2nd 


32 

2-10 

11 


Seivants 

Srd. 


Total fare (approximate) 


Us 90 

45 

t 7 

3-10 

« 2^) 

13 

ladi.is, Tiiehinopoly, Madnr.i 

Isf 

2nd j 

Us 212 

107 

£ 16 

8 

$ 66 

3t 


16 2 
] 5 
4 


Servants 

Srd. 


39 

3 

12 


Notk — -If extra time can be allowed at Mysoie, Sonmathpur, Gersoppa Palls and Ootacamund 
can be visited 

Tour No 5 — 2 weeks — Colombo M.idur.i, Madras, M>soi(>, Ootacamund, and Colombo 


Total fare by tram (approximate). 




1 Ut 

2nd j 

Servants 

Srd. 

1 Us 222 1 

124 

45 

£ 

20 

10 

3-10* 

1 $ 

63 1 

32 

11 


Note — A n interesting trip can be made after leaving Ootacamund tucr Cochin where the white 
Jews live, along the backwaters to Alleppey and Qiiilon by motor launch and motor car, down to 
Trivandrum, the capital of Travamiore, by tram, and by motor car to Cape Comorin, the southern- 
most point of India and, back^wa Trivandrum and Madura to Colombo This would take about 
seven days. 

* Motor Mysore-Ooty from Bs. 75 additional per cai. 
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Tour No. 6 — 1 week. — Uangoon, Mandalay, Gokteik Viaduct, Mandalay— Rangoon 


Total fare (approximate) 


Notm — Many interesting trips off tho beaten 
inents are necessary. 

For any visitor landing in Calcutta, it is 
possible to visit Benares, Agra, Delhi, Jaipin, 
Bombay, Mysore, Madras, Truhinopoly and 
Madura and still rt'ach Colombo on tho 14th 
day, but this entails sightseeing by .day and 
travelling most nights arid is not recommended 
for the ordinarv visitor A very attractive 
tour can, however, be worked out for a similar 
trip over a period of four weeks either allowing 
more tune at the more important ])laces or 
including other of the places mentioned in 
Tours 1 and 4 such as Darjeeling, Pun, the 
Khyber Pass, Lahore and Amritsar, XJdaipiii , 
etc. 

Travelling in India is not expensive when 
the long distances travelled are taken into 
consideration. The first, second and Indian 


1 IH 


' 2nd 

Servants 

^rd. 

Revised fare 
by rail. 

Rs. 

70 

1 35 

12 

1st rot 

102-3-0 

£ 

5 

1 .3 

1 

2nd „ 

51-2-0 

$ 

25 

13 


3rd „ 

17-2-0 


track can be made in Burma, Init special arrange- 


servants fares are shown at the end of each tour. 
Hotel expenses average about Rs 15 (22/6 or 
dollars ) per person a day except when 
speci.il rates are charged during certain special 
periods, while a motor car for the day can be 
lured tor Rs. 25 to Rs 30 (38/6 to 45/or 9 or 
11 dollars) a day m most places, except when 
long ilistances have to be covered Where the 
distames aie short, tongas and two-horsed 
landaus can be used and the daily charges vary 
troiii Rs 3-8 to Rs » (5/- to 13/0 or H to 
dollars) Guides with a good knowledge of 
English can be obtaine.l from Rs 5 to Rs. 10 
(7/6 to 15/- 01 2 to 4 dollars) a day. 

It should bo noted that the leading travel 
Bme.iux will ipioti' on a pplic.it ion inelnslvo 
rates (ON ei nig i.nlw.iN fan's, hotel lu'coniinoda- 
tiou niotoi (.119. guides, (d,c 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA. 


A(3RA. — Cecil, Laurie's Great Northern, Impe- 
rial. 

Ahmrdabad. — G rand. 

ALLXHabai) — Grand. 

Bangalore. — N ew Cubbon, West End, La ven- 
d(ir’H, Central 

Babopa. — T he Guest House. 

Benares, — dark’s de Pans. 

Bhopal —Bhopal Hotel 
Bombay — G rand. Maiestie, Taj IM.ihal, Regent 
Calcutta. — C ontinental, Grand, Great Eastern. 
Spenee’s. 

CAWNPORP.—Civil and Military, Berkeley House 
COONOOR. — Glenview. 

Darjeeling. — G rand (Rockville), Mount Ever 
est. Park. 

Delhi — Cecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss. 

Gw 4LIOR. — Grand . 

Gulmaro (Kashmir) — Nedou's. 

•T aipur. — L iipiir, Kaisor-i-H Ind, New. 

Jodhpur. — J odhpur State Hotel. 

J ubbuipore. — J ackson’s. 

Karachi — Carlton, Bristol, Tvillarncy, North 
Western. 

Khandalla.— K handalla. 

K 0 D AIK AN al, — C arl ton, W issali i cko n . 
Kurspong. — C larendon 
Lahore — Faletti’s, Nedou’s. 

Lucknow. — C arlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 

Royal. 

M’adras. — C onnemara, Bosotto, Spencer. 
Mahableshwar.— R ace View. 

Matheran.— R ugby. 

Mount Abu. — R ajputana. 

Mussoorie — C ecil, Charleville^ Hakman Grand 
Savoy. 

Mysore. — ^M otropolc, Carlton. 

Naini tal. — G rand, Metropole, Royal. 


OOTAOAMUND.— Savoy 
Patna — Grand 
Peshawar-' De.uis Hotel 
Poona —Majestic, Napier, Poona. Connaughb 
, House. 

; Puri. — B N Railway Hotel 
, Quetta — Staiivon’s 
I R vnvai-pindi — Flasbinan’s 
I SKoiiNDERAd VD -Aroiitgoinory's, Percy’s, 
Shillong— P inewood. 

Simla -Cceil, Giuiid, (Mark’s, Coistorphaii’s, 
Srinagar {K-ishnur) — Nedou’s. 

SHiVAPUui ~ shivapuii. 

IT DAiPUu.— Ud.ilpur. 

Burma. 

Rangoon — All.indulo, Minto MansioTis, Royal 
Strand 

Maymyo.— bi/ette Lodge. 

Kalaw. — K alaw'. 

Ceylon. 

A-NURAnnAPUKi -Grand. 

Banuarawela liiindarawelii, Grand, 

Colombo — B nstol, Galle Kaec', (Hand Oriental. 
Galle — N ew Oiicntal. 

HATTON — Adam’s JVak. 

K ANDY — Queen’s, Suisse 

Nuwaua Eliya — C arlton, Grand, MuryhlU 
St Andrew’s, 

MOUNT LAVINIA. — Grand. 

Malaya. 

Ipon — Station, Grand. 

Kuala LUjMPitr — Empire, Station. 

Penang — eastern and Oriental, Runnyrnede. 
Singapore — Adelphi, Europe, Raffles, Sea-View, 
Riviera. 
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PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 

r —ThoHo instructions are intended for the information of residents in the Bombay 
Presidoncv ])ioi)er onH. Besidents m Sind should aiiplv loi |)assi>orta to the Commissioner 
In Sind 3*crsons residing outside the Bomliay Presidency Htionid afiply tor jiassports to tlieir 
respective tiovernnients or Administrations ] 


A.— British Subjects. 

1. British Indian passports are issued only 
to : — (1) British subjects by biith, (2) wives and 
widows of sucli persons, (3) British subjects by 
naturalization and (4) British-protected persons 

Boiore a subject of an Indian State is granted 
a jiassjiort lie sliould show that he has severed 
all connections witli Ins state of origin and is 
perrnanentlY residing m Bntisii Indi.i or produce 
a certiiu ate to sliow tiiat the state has no objec- 
tion to tlie grant ot a passport 

2 The Indian Passport Begiilations do not 
require persons to be in possession ot passports 
for leaving India, but as practicallv every other 
couutiy requires travellers to be in possession 
of passports before they are allowed to land at 
tlic port of such couutiy, travellers are advised 
to obtain passports before embarkation. Mem- 
bers of Uis Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of the Iloyal Indian Nav\ travelling 
on duty and members of tlie families of siub 
persons when travelling to the United Kingdom 
on military entitled passages need not have 
passports. 

3. Passports are not required for journeys by 
sea from Bombay to ports in India or to 
Burma ; nor arc passports required for perma- 
nent residents of Ceylon or India, being Biitish 
subjects to travel between India and (’cylon 
Natives ot India travelling to the Federated 
Malay States or the Straits Settlements do not 
require passports unless they propose to continue 
their journey onward. 

4. In order to obtain a passport, an appli- 
cation form (showing, among otlier things,! 
the reasons for tlie proposed journey) should be 
Idled 111 by the applicant and the applicjint’s 
declaration certified by a Political Ollicer, Magis- 
trate, Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not 
below the rank of Superintendent, or Notary 
Public resident in India, Copies of the form 
can be obtained from any District Magistrate, 
from the (’ommissioncr of Police, Bombay, by 
post from the Passport Officer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, by personal application at the 
Passport Office, or from any of the leading 
Banking and Shipping Agents in Bombay Small 
duplicate unmounted copies of the photograph 
of the applicant and a fee of Ils. 6 in cash should 
be forwarded with the application form. Fees 
are not accepted in stamps or by cheque. 

5. The application form when filled in should 
either bo posted witli the photographs and fee 
to the Passport Officer to the Government of 
Bombay, or should be presented at the Passpoit 
Office, Bombay. An applicant who forwards his 
application for a passport throngli the post 
may call at the Passport Office at Bombay to 
take delivery of it in person, but it is desired 
that the passport should be sent to him through 


the post it will be sent to the local officer of the 
town in which the applicant resides who will 
hand over the passport to the applicant person- 
ally and take a receipt for it Exceptions may, 
liovvevcr, be made in the case of jussports issued 
through reputable Shipping Agents or when 
the iissuing authority is «>»itiRfied that the passport 
will be delivered to the holder 

6. The Passport Office in Bombay is situated 
in the Civil Secretariat. The office is open from 
lb-30 am to (i p m. daily, except on Saturdays 
when It closes at 2 p m. and on Sundays and 
public holidays. 

7. As a passport is valid for five years, there 
IS no obj(>ction to anyone applying for a iiassport 
weeks or even months in advance of the date 
of sailing and much inconvenience will be avoid- 
ed by early application. A notice of at least 
four days should b(‘ given lor the preparation 
ot a new jiassport ami at least two days for an 
emlorsenicni , renew'al or visa The Passport 
ollicer c.uuiot issue passports outside office 
hours and as the preparation of a passport takes 
time, applieanls who postpone application to 
tlie last moment do so at their risk. 

8. In certain circuinstances, such as for 
instance, cases of e.vtreme urgency, the Passport 
Officer IS authorised to issue a tra\el document 
called an ** Jimergency Certificate” on being 
satisfied as to tlu* natioualitv and the boma tides 
ol the applicant An application tor an Emer- 
gency Ccrtiticat c wull on no account be considered, 
unless it is accompanied by duplicate unmounted 
copies oi the photograph of the applicant. 

Iraq, 

9 Members of His Majesty’s Naval, Military 
or Air Forces or of the Iloyal Indian Navy 
in uniform and bona Jide Muhammadan pilgrims 
(Haj or Zair) holding individual pilgrim passes do 
not require passports for their journey to Iraq 
All other travellers must be m jiossession ol 
national passports and visas for Iraq. In the 
absence of Iraq Consular Officers m India, visas 
tor Iraq are granted by Passport Issuing 
Authorities m India on behalf of the Iraq 
Government subject to tlie conditions stated 
below. The Iraq visas are of two kinds — 
Ordinary, valid for all entries into Iraq 
during a period of twelve months, and Transit, 
valid tor a single journey only, allowing for 
stay of not more than fifteen days in Iraq 
The fee for these visas is the same as for British 
visas — vide paragraph 20 below. Iraq national 
passports are valid for return to that country 
without any further visa or endorsement. 

Except m the case of bona fide tourists of 
amjile and independent means, business 
representatives and employees of well estab- 
lished firms and persons with definite guarantee 
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of employment in Iraq, visas for Iraq will not 
be granted without the previous permission of 
the Iraq Government. The Passjiort Officer 
will, on request, ask for this permission by post 
or, if the applicant is prepared to defray the post 
by cable Applicants must state clearly the 
nature of their business and give one or more 
references in Iraq to enable the local authonties 
to make inquiries regarding the purpose ol their 
journey. 

With the exception of tourists who may 
remain for three months in Iraq wnthoiit regis- 
tration, all persons are required to obtain a 
“ permis de sejour ” from the police within 
fifteen days of their arrival in Iraq 3So endor- 
sement ot de])artnre is required bv foreigners 
leaving Iraq except the nationals oi those states 
which require that Iiaqiiis shoiihl obtain a 
depart lire \isa vir Turkey, Teisia and Afgha- 
nistan All loreigneis proceeding by the 
Imperial Airways leqiiire a vi<-a tor Iraq on their 
passports and the exception mentioned in the 
following paragrajih is not ap})li(able to them 

10. Arab Punnpahftes in the I'nsian (SnJf — 
Passengers, both British and Foreign, pro- 
ceeding by Eastbound aeio|)lane on the regulai 
service to India do not require any eiidorsemente 
or yisas on their passports toi any of the Arab 
Princqialities Similarly, passengers by West- 
bound do not require endoisemciits or Msas, 
for any of the Arab Principalities if they aie 
booked to proceed to Basra and iilaces beyond 
When, liowe\er, they propose to disc ontiniie 
their journey at Koweit, Bahrein, Sharjah oi 
Owadiir or to break their journc'y at any ol 
those places, they mustcoinph with the ordi- 
nary jiassport requirements regarding endorse- 
ments and visas 

British subjects proceeding to any of the Arab 
Principalities require an endoiseirumt and visa 
on ther passports which aie granted without 
prior reterence to the authorities concerned 
In the case of all torcugners the previous per- 
mission of the authorities coTicerncMl is absohitcdy 
necessary The tee in India lor British subpsts 
for transit and non-transit visas tor any ol the 
Arab Principalities IS Be 1 

Egypt. 

11. In the absenee of Egyptian Consular 
Oflicers in India visas for Eg>pt are granted bv 
Passport Issuing Authorities in India ©o beball 
of the Egyptian Government The fee for 
these visas is the same as for British visas — vide 
paragraph 20 below All visas tor Eg\ pt jdaced 
on British iiassjiorts are tree ot charge. 

The Egyptian Government have prescribed 
rules which regulate the admission ot foreigneis 
into Egypt. Generally except in the c-ase ot 
British Government officials, bona fide tourists 
of ample and independent means and representa- 
tives of commercial houses of good standing, 
Msas for Egypt cannot be granted whetlier for 
permanent residence or for a limited period 
without a reference to the Egyptian Government. 
In applying for visas for Egypt, a form of ques- 
tionnaire laid down by the Egyptian Government 
wliich can be obtained from the Jiassport Office 
at Bombay, shoulci be filled in. In addition, 
an applicant for a visa should supply in writing, 


full particulars as regard the nature of his 
business in Egypt, the reasons for the journey, 
the proposed duration of stay in Egypt and 
what means he possesses. 

No transit visa for Egypt can he given 
unless Egypt is necessarily on the route which 
the traveller must follow to reach his country 
of destination, and provided there exists no 
direct route by which he can reach that country 
without the necessity of passing through Egypt- 
ian territory 

Holders of the new-form Egyptian passport 
do not require visas to return to Egypt. 

Palestine. 

12 Under instructions recently received 
from the Foreign Ofiiei*, an applicant for an 
endorsement or \ isa tor Palestine will be required 
either to deposit a sum of £00 to be refunded. 

If claimed within four months of t he grant of the 
endoihement oi Msa, or to lurnish a guarantee 
trom a rcimtable bank for the same amount. 
1‘assport (jontiol Offueis have, howe\cr, been 
antliorised to wane tins requirement at their 
<listrt1ion. if they are satisfied that an applicant 
IS a genuine tourist oi pilgiim or a person of 
independent means 

The possession ot a British jf.issport endorsed 
loi l*alesline does not in it sell guarantee the 
holders entry into Pab'stine Adn'.->sion to 
Palestine is governed by the Immigration 
Ordinance lO.n 'J'he Immigration authority 
may, under the Ordinance, K'qiiin* from travel- 
lers, a »‘asb deposit ol £(>{) in resjieet of each 
person uriiMiig at a poit ot Palestine and seeking 
to entei therein as a (ondition othis admission 
into the fountiv and as a giiaiantee that he 
will leave the (oiintry within a jieriod of three 
months, orsuth extended peiiod not exceeding 
one year, as may be authorised by the Immi- 
gration aiitlionty 

!ronrt.sts' “Holders of British passports en- 
dorsed as available for travelling to Palestine 
are reminded that, the endorsement has been 
granted on the i ondition tliat it is not their 
intention to remain indefinitely in the country 
or to seek to obtain work there Any person 
who Ignores this condition, without permission 
from the Diiector of Immigration, is liable on 
eonvKtion to not more than six months’ im- 
prisonment or to pay a line of £100, or both 
yienaltie*. He is also liabl(‘ to deportation 
at his own expense 

A tourist mav not remain in the country 
more than three months unless he applies for 
and receives during this period permission from 
the Director ot Immigration to remain in the 
country as a tomist, which may be granted for 
an additional i)eriod of not more than nine 
months, or permission tos^’^tlein the country. 
If pc^niiisslon IS retuaed, such person must leave 
the country immediately If he does not do so 
he will 1)0 liable to tin* penalties n'cntioiic'd above 
and also to dcqiortation. 

Immigrants— k\\ persons visiting Palestine 
except as tourists oi in tiansit for another des- 
tination require to obtain m advance a permit 
trom the Department of Immigration at Jeru- 
' Salem, paitieiilars ot which must be endorsed 
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Oil the paBsports. A fee of Kb. 1-8 m payable 
for an endorsement s for PiilcBtine on both 
liritiBh Indian passports. 


Ottier Countries. 

13. llestrictions exist on travel to various 
parts of the liritish Empire and to certam 
foreitjn countries Among these may be men- 
tioned Afghanistan, Australia, Canada, Fiji, 
Madngaskar, Mexico, Mohammerah and Abadan, 
New Zealand, Northern and Southern Bhodesia, 
TTiuon of South Africa, South-West Africa and the 
United States of America. Tlie restrictions 
apply particularly to Indians. Detailed parti- 
culars with respect to each country will be 
8up]>lied on application. 

Foreign Countries. 

14. Passports for j'oumeys to or through 
foreign countries r equire, after issue, the visa of 
the Consul concerned. The addresses of the 
foreign consulates in Bombay will be found | 
in the appendix below. Visas are, however, not 
necessary for Austria, Belgium, Chechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, 
Italy, Liechtenstein, Lnxemberg, Norway, 
Portugal, iSarro, Spam, Sweden and Switzerland 
provided the names of these countries arc 
entered on the i)asBport by a British Passport 
issuing autiiorlty Pilgrims holding pilgrim 
passses for Iraq are warned that should the> 
desire to proceed to Persia they should obtain 
a visa on their passfiom a Persian Consular 
Officer in India. All intending pilgrims holding 
pilgrim passes and proceeding to the Holy 
shrines in Iraq or Persia are warned that if 
they do not set out on thcirjounieyoiiorabout 
the date specified on their passes they may be 
refiisod permission to land in Iraq or Persia 

Renewal. 

15. A passport is valid for five years from 
the date of issue and is renewable for a further 
period of from one to five years from the date 
of expiry of its validity, at the option 
of the holder , but in no case can a passport be 
extended beyond ten years from the original 
date ot issue. On expiration of this penod, or, 
if at any time the space provided for visas is 
covered and the holder wishes to travel to 
countries for wliich fresh visas are required a 
new passport must be obtained. Application for 
renewal must be made in the prescribed form, 
copies of which may be had from any of the 
officers mentioned in paragraph 4 above. The 
fee for renewals is Be. 1 for each year, or portion 
of a year, for which the passport is renewed. 

Endorsements. 

16. A passport is valid only for tlie country 
or countries endorsed on it and fresh endorse- 
ments from a British Passport authority arc 
not needed during the validity of the passport 
for subsequent journeys to these countries. 
Fresh endorsements may, however, be obtained 
on the passport for additional countries Pass- 
ports endorsed as valid for the British Empire 
are also available for travelling to territories 
under British protection or mandate, not how'- 


cver including Palestine, for which country 
the passport must be specifically endorsed. 
The fee for endorsing the names of foreign 
countries on British passports is Re. 1 , but no 
fee is charged lor this purpose on British 
Indian passports 


Marriage. 

17. A lady on marriage or re-marriage re- 
quires a fresh passport. 

18 In the case of a Joint passport issued 
in favour ot a husband and wife, the latter 
cannot travel alone on it, but should take out 
a fresh passport, surrendering the joint passport 
for cancellation of her name from it. The 
particulars ol a wife cannot lie added to lier 
husband’s existing passport 'fhe holder of the 
passjKirt should either apply tor a new joint 
passport or his wife should applv for a separate 
passjKirt m her own name. 

B — ForeUners. 

19. Foreigners proceeding direct to their 
own country, or to, or through, any other foreign 
country or countries do not require a Britisli 
visa on tlieir passports. The nationals of the 
following countries do not require a BrltiHli 
visa for travelling to the United Kingdom. The 
concession also applies to certain nationals 
proceeding to certain British Dominions and 
Colonies and information on this point can 
be obtained from the Passport Office. The 
concession does not apply to India — 

Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmaik, 
France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Italv, 
J^echtenstein, Luxemburg, Norway, I^irtugal, 
Sarro, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 

20. Foreigners who are subject^, of the 
countries shown in the appendix below and 
who are travelling to British territories for 
which a British visa is necessary should first 
obtain passportM endorsed for the British terri- 
tory conccnied from their consular repr(‘senla- 
tivesand should then present them to tlie PatB- 
port Officer for vi!»a, together witli a written 
statement of the reasons for the journey. Brit iah 
visas are of two kinds, viz., the Non-transit and 
Transit. The foes for thee® are Its. 7-0-5 and 
He. 1-0-0, respective! V, except in the case of 
nationals of States which levy higher fees, when 
the retaliatory scale of fees will be applied. 

21. Other foreigners should yiply for Emer- 
gency certificates through the Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, or, where such foreigners reside 
in the mofussil, through the District Magistrate 
of the district in which they are residing. Small 
duplicate copies of the applicant’s photograph 
must accompany the application. The fee 
for an Emergency Certificate is Its. 1-8-0. 

22. The holder of a foreign passport who has 
obtained a visa granted by a British Passport 
Authonty outside India for a destination which 
involves landing in, or passing through, India 
does not need a further visa from the authorities 
in India. 
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ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afqhanutan —Amir’s Bungalow, WalkosliMui lload, Malabar Hill. 

Austria — Closed down 

Belgium. — 19, Culfe Parade, Colaba 

Brazil — Asian Building, Nk ol Road, Ballard Kstate 

China — “ Homelands,” 1, Contial Bond, Colaba 

Cuba — Jer Mahal, Dhobi Talao. 

Czechoslovakia — Khatau Mansion 1st Floor, 17. Coopeiage. Fort 
Denmark. — Vulcan House, Niool Koad Ballard Estate 
Finland — Alice Building, Hornby Jload Fort 
France — 11, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

Germany — Narandas Building, Sprott Road, Ballaid Estate 

Greece. — C/o Hnlli Brotheis, 25, Waiidb\ Boad 

Italy — 9, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

Japan — Patel House, 10, Chnrdi (iate Street, Fort 

Latvia — Forbes Building, Home Street, Cort 

Laxenhurg — 19, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

Netherlands. — 214, Hornliy Boad, Koit 

Nicaragua — Alice Bnildintr, HoiTib\ Road, Fort 

Norway. — ^Aliee Building, Hornbv Boad, Fort 

Panama — Amern an Consul looks attei Panamanian mteiests 

/Vai.i. --W arden Bungalow, ojiji P ()., Colaba. 

Poland — Whiteawa> Building, Ilornbj Boad. 

Portugal — 17, Cuffe Parade, (*olaba 

Itoumania —Sea Face, Chowiiattj 

Siam,— Clo Wallace and Comjtanj, Wallaie Stleet iMiit 

Spam — 17, Cuffe J’arade 

Sweden — Vukan House, JS’nol Road, Ballaid Estate 
Switzerland. — Volkart BuiUling, (Jraliain Boad, Ballaid Est.ite 
Tat key — Atghan Consul looks aitei 'J'urkish inteiests 

United States of America — .Jchangil Madia Building, Esplanadi lload, lorl. 
Uruguay. — Sea Face, (Jhowimtt> 


States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argentine Republic. — 5, Fairlie Place 
Bolivia. — 7, Old Court House Hticct, 

—C/o Messrs Hem y Williams, India 1911 Ltd , 2 Faiille Place 
Dominica. — 16, >iew Park Street. 

Ecuador.— Q, l.yoiis llangc (C/o Messrs. TurmT Moruson &. Co) 

Hungary . — Iloyal Insurance Buildings, 26, Dalhousle Square 
Panama. — 9, Esplanade Mansions. 

Peru. — 8, Hartington Street 

Turkey —C/o Mousell & Co., Mercantile Buildings, Lall Bazar. 

Venezuela'.— do Messrs Henry William, India, JAd , 7, Church Lane 

N. B.— There are at present no Consuls for Costa Bica, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta. 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile have been abolished. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 

Corrected up to 31«^ January 1935. 


Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Afghanistan. 



Sardar Salah-ud-Din Khan 

Syed Abdi4 Hamid Khan 

Mr. Yar Muhammad Khan 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Delhi. 

Bombay, 

Karachi. 

Argentine Bepublic. 



Vacant 

Mr C. C MUler 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Austria. 



•Sir HormuBjee Gowaajee Dinsliaw, Kt., 
M.V.O.. O.B.E. (on leave) 

•Mr. D. H. C. Dinsnaw (acting) 

•Mr. B,. W. Plummer 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Aden. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Belgium. 

Monsieur M. Ulser 

Monsieur T. J Clement 

•Mr. A E. Adams 

•Mr A D. Finney . . 

Sir William Wright 

•Mr C G Wodehouae 

•Monsieur B. Hariick . 

Consul-General 

Do. 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta 

Bolivia. 



•Mr. B. Matthews 

•Mr. .1. A. Johnston (on leave) 

•Mr K II Binning (Acting on lea^c) 

♦Mi. G. Gauld (A(ting) 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Rangoon 

Do 

Do 

Brazil. 


Bombay. 

Oalcntta. 

Bombay, 

Calcutta. 

Rangoou. 

Do. 

Dr. Hansel A goatinho de Heredia 

Mr. Fernando Menezes Braganga 
•Senhor .laime N. Heredia 
•Mr H V Siminonb (on leave) 

•Mr. 0. F. Pyett 

•Mr. W. Smith Hopburn 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Consular Agent . . 

Chile. 



Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant . . 

Consul-Geneial 

Consul 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Chittagong. 

China. 



Vacant 

Mr Tsai Hsicn-Chang 

Mr. Chang* pel Liang (In charge of the Consulate 

General) 

Mr Tsung Woo Ding 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Costa Rica. 



Vacant 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 



Senor W. F. Pais 

Senhor Orlando de Lara (In charge of the 
Consulate) 

Consul 

Do 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


•Honorary. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

station. 

Cxeelioslovak Republic. 




ilr. Alexander Klauder 

r. Peter Klemens 

r. Josef Lusk 

acant 

r. G. S. Mahomed • • • . • • 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Consular Agtnt 


Aden. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Denmark. 




acant 

tfr. Stanley Nicholas Day 

tfr. B. A. Thorstenson 

dr. A. L. B. Tucker 

dr. A. Hansen 

dr. W. M. Browning 

di C. A K (JeCastonier 

dr. A. N. Wardley 

acant 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calicut. 

Madras. 

Eangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi 

Dominica. 




)r. P. C. Sen . . . 

Consul 

.. 

Calcutta. 

Ecuador. 




dr J. C. Foster 

Consul 

.. 

Calcutta. 

Finland. 




dr. C. H. A. E. Hardcastle (on leave) 
laptain F. E. Hardcastle (acting) 

dr. Carr Joakim 

dr. E. W. Plummer 

dr. C. G. Alexander 

Consul 

Do 

Do. 

Vice Consul 

Do. 


Bombay. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

France. 




onsieur P. Dubois (Consul in- charge of the 

Consulate-General) 

onsieur E. P. F. Ghalant 

onsieur A. Vissiere 

donsieur E. Chalze 

acant 

dr. J. A. Oliver 

dr. T. C. Beaumount 

dr.,T. A. Euinat . 

dr. E. B. Howison 

acant 

Consul 

Do 

Vice-Consul 
Consular Agent 
Do. 

Do. * 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Akyab. 

Chittagong. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Eangoon. 

Telllcherry. 

Germany. 




aron Wernher Von Ow-Wachendor£. . 

err Earl Kapp 

flerr Edwin Oscar Bloech 

r. H. Eichter (Transferred to C Icutta for 
the time being.) 

r. E. Von Selsam 

errF. Homemann (acting) 

Conoul-Generai 

Consul 

Do. 

Vioe'Consul 

Do 

Consul 

. . . . 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Ports S. Indian. 

Greece. 




dr. M. Presvelos 

dr. PhUon N. KUlon 

dr. F. A, Archdale 

dr H. Pantazopolo 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Deputy Consul 

:: .. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karaciu. 

Bombay. 

1 


19 


• Honorary. 
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Foreign Consular Offiursi 


Name, 


Appointment. 


Station. 


Hungary. 

♦Mr. P. H. Burrows Watsons (acting) . . Consul 
Vacant Do. 


Calcutta. 

Madras. 


Italy. 


Cav Nobile Eenato Galleani d'Agliano, Count 
diCaravonica. 

Signor Guido Sollazzo . . 

Cavalier Dr, Gino Pasqualucci 
Vacant 

•Dr. G. B. Secco 

•Signor Carlo R. Davies 

Count J. Giusti del Giardino 

Vacant .« .. 

•Signor R. Stuparich 

Vacant 

•Mr. Carlo Minto 


Consul-General 

Do. 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Consular Agent 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Japan. 


Mr. T. Miyake .. 
Mr. Yoshlo Sugita 
Mr. S. Kurihara . . 
Mr. K.Yutani 
Mr. S. Mochidzuki 
Mr. Hiraku Iwanaga 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul . . 
Do 


Vacant 

Vacant 


Latvia. 


Consul 

Do, 


Liberia. 


Vacant 


Luxemburg. 

•Monsieur Alphonse Als (on leave) 
Mr. T. J. Clement, (In charge) . . 


Consul 


Vice-Consul., 

Do. 


Vacant 


Mexico. 


Consul 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Akyab. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay, 
Rangoon . 
Calcutta. 
Bombay, 


Bombay. 

Madras. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 


Nepal. 

Fravala Gorkha Dakhina Balm Lieutenant 
Colonel Daman Sbumsheie Jung Bahadur 
Ran a. 

Netherlands. 


Consul-General 


Mr. Ph. VIser 

•Mr. W. Meeks 

•Mr.A.J. Staehelin 
•Mr. H. M. Ten Heuw . . 

•Mr. Kingsley Archer (acting; . . 
•Mr. A. D. dharles 

•Mr. W. Wieser 

•Mr.A. Verhage (on leave) 

•Mr. C. L. C. Voskuil (Acting) . . 
•Mr, J. A. Mayer 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 


Delhi. 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Karachi. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 


Nicaragua. 


•Mr. C. H. A. R. Hardcastle (on leave) 
•Captain P. B. Hardcastle (Acting) 
Vacant 


Consul 

Do. 

Do. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


• Honorary. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Norway 

Monsieur G. Luchen 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. W. Meek 

Consul 

Aden. 

•Mr. Torlelf Ahsland 

Do. 

Bombay. 

•Mr. A. S. Todd 

Do. 

Madras. 

•Mr. J. B. Glass 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

•Mr. R. W. Johnston .. 

Vice-Consul 

Akyab. 

•Mr. H. B. Marden-Bangei 

Do. 

Bassein. 

Vacant 

Do 

Bombay. 

•Mr. A. D Finney 

Do 

Karachi. 

•Mr. P. G. G. Salkeld 

Do 

Moulmein. 

Panama. 



U. 8. A 

Consul-General in charge . . 

Calcutta. 

Persia. 



Mr. Gholam Reza TChan Nourzad 

Consul-General 

Delhi. 

Mon. Abdossamad Khan Ali Abadi (on leave) 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do 

OalcuLta. 

Mirza Ibrahim Khan Schayan 

Do 

Karachi. 

Vacant .. .. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Vacant 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Vacant 

Do 

Moulmein. 

Peru. 



Vacant 

Consul-General .. .. 

Calcutta. 

Mr. J. C. Mognaschi (on leave) 

Consul 

Do. 

Mr. Orlando de Lara (Acting) 

Do 

Do. 

Vacant 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Poland. 



•Br. Eugene Banasinski 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Portugal. 



Senhor C. P. Do Mesquita Ferreira . . 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

•Sir Hormusjee Gowasjee Dinshaw, Kt., 

Consul 

Aden. 

M.V.O., O.B.E. (on leave). 

•Air. F. H. C. Dinshaw (acting) 



Do. 

Do. 

•Mr. G. 0. Moses 

Do 

Calcutta. 

•Rev. Avelino deSouza Vila-Verde 

Do. 

Madras. 

•SenorP. L. Ferrow 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

•Seuor A. P. J. Fernandes 

Vice-Consul 

Bombav. 

♦Dr. J. T. Alfonso 

Do 

Karachi. 

Roumania. 



•Capt. S. A. Paymaster, I.M.S. (retd.) 

Consul 

BOi^bay. 

Salvador. 



Vacant .. .. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

1 Siam. 



1 *Mr. S. D. Gladstone 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. G. L. Winterbotham 

Consul 

Bomba;. 

1 •Mr. H.B. Prior 

Do 

1 

Rangoon. 

1 • Honorary, 
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Name. 


Appointment. 


Station. 


Spain. 


Senori Don Felix de Iturriaga 
*Mon8ieur E. Chaize 
Dr, D. S. Fraser 
•Dr. D. D. -Ghose. . 

♦Mr. W, Young 

•Mr. A. Ruinat .. 

•Mr. F. W. D. Allnn 


Consul 

Vioe-Consul.. 
Do. . . 
Do. • • 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bombay. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 


Sweden. 

Mr. J. M. Kastengren . . 
•Mr. A. E. Adama 
•Mr. B. O. Sundgren . . 
•Mr. E. W. Elmstedt 
•Mr C. W. Wood 
•Mr. S. 0. R. Hagglofl . . 
Vacant 


Consul-General 
Consul 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Moulmein. 


Switzerland. 


•Dr. H. A. Sonderegger (Acting) 
•Monsieur M. M . Staub 


• • Consul-General 
• . Consul 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


Turkey. 


•Mr. L. C. Mousell 


Consul 


• . Calcutta. 


United States of America. 


Vacant 

Mr. Henry S. Waterman 

Mr. Edward M. Groth (In charge of the 
Consulate-General) . 

Mr. Rufus H. Lane, Jr. 

Mr. J. G. Gxoeninger 

Mr. Leroy Webber 

Mr. W. H. Scott 

Mr. Charles M. Gerrity 

Paul C. Hutton (on leave) 

Mr. N. Lancaster 

Mr. G. Keith (on leave) 

Mr. F. R. En^ahe 

Mr. D. H. Robinson 

Mr. J.W. Jones 

Mr. F. W. jandrey 

Mr. Lloyd E. Riggs 

Mr. Leland 0. Altaffer 

Mr. Lyle C. Himmel 

Mr. W. S. Farrell (In charge of Consulate) .. 

Uruguay. 

•Captain S. A. Paymaster 

•Mr. J. B. Turnbull 


Venezuela. 


•Mr.F Aldridge 


Oonsu'-General . . . . 

Calcutta. 

C!onsul 

Bombav. 

Uo* • • • • • • 

Calcutta. 

X^o» • • • • ■ • 

Do 

Do« • • • • • • 

Karachi. 


Madras. 

1^0* • • • ■ • • 

Rangoon, 

Vice-C!onsul 

Bombay. 

Do, • • , , . • 

Do. 

• • • • • • 

Do. 

Oo » • • • • • • 

Calcutta. 

Do, . . . . . . 

Do. 

• • • • • • 

Do. 

Do* • • • • • • 

Do. 

Do# • • • • • * 

Do. 

Do» • • • • • • 

Karachi. 

Do* • * • • • • 

Madras. 

Do* V • • • • • 

Baugoon. 

Do» • « • • « • 

Aden. 

Consul 

Vice-Consul . . • . 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 


Honorary. 
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Hill Stations. 


In India especially during the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills. Being an^hing from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations arc delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat. These are the 
principal hill rtatlons in alphabetical order ; — 

Darjeeling. (8,000 ft.) — From Darjeeling 
the highest mountain peaks in tlie world can 
be seen. The temperature averages 2® above 
that of London all the year round ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80® in summer nor falls below 
30® in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to SUiguri, a journey of 10 hours. From 
Sillguri the journey is completed either by motor 
or hill railway in about 0 hours. The principal 
hotels in Darjeeling are tho Mount Everest, the 
Grand (Eockville), and the Park. 

Kangra Valley.— ~The Kangra Valley is 
situated about 100 miles east-north-east of 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Kange 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 
buildings. The visitor must take tram from 
Lahore to Pathankot where he changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindarnagar in Mandi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalhousic, 
Dharmsala and Kangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffie’s Grand View and the 
Arraumoor ; and at Dharmsala the Switzcs’s. 

Kashmir. — Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can be reached by taking 
train (either G. I P. or B. B. & C I.) from 
Bombay to Bawalpindi (about 48 hours) wlience 
the remainder of the journey is accomplished by 
motor. The average height of the valley is 
about 6,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya. Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or Gulmarg. At Srinagar 
one can live at Kedou’s Hotel or in boarding 
houses, or one can hire a houseboat and live on 
the River Jhelum. At Gulmarg Nedou’s is the 
only hotel. As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents. 

Kodmikanal. (7,000 ft). — Regarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India’s hill 
stations, is situated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni Hills overlooking the plains. 
Reached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
Kodaikanal Road and thence by a 4 hours* 
motor run. The Carlton is the prmcipal hotel. 
There are also boarding houses. 


Matheran. (2,500 ft).— The nearest hill 
station to Bombay, ideal for walkers and any 
body wanting rest and quiet. Reached by 
taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 
to Neral (about 14 hours) whence Matheran may 
be reached by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker. Stay at 
the Rugby Hotel. 

Mahablethwar. (4,600 ft.)— Until recently, 
when expenditure had to be cut down, the 
summer seat of the Government of Bombay. 
Those who do not motor the whole way from 
Bombay, a distance of about 180 miles, usually 
take train to Poona and then hire a car from 
Poona to Mahableshwar. Mahableshwar is 
noted for its delightful vegetation : orchids and 
lilies bloom in April and May, Hotels : — 
Race View and Frederick. 

Mount Abu. (4,500 ft )— An ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineering 
holiday with the interests of an archaologlcal 
excursion. Reached by B. B. & C. I. trains to 
Ahmedabad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Road, whence the journey is completed by car. 
The Rajpiitana Hotel is recommended. There 
is also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms, permission to use which must be obtained 
from the Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., Mount 
Abu. 

Mnrreo. (7,000 ft.) — The summer head- 
quarters of the Northern Command. Magni- 
ficent views and walks. Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
37 miles by car. The principal hotels are the 
Cecil and the VIewforth. 

Mussoorie. (7,600 ft) — Much frequented cm 
account of its exceptionally fine climate. 
Reached from Bombay by G. I. P. or B. B. <ft C. 
I. trains to Dehra Dun, a journey of 85 hours, 
where it is necessary to change over to motor 
which reaches Mussoorie about two hours later. 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, Charlevllle, 
Hackman’s Grand, and the Savoy. 

Nairn Tal. (6,500 ft.)— Is the summer 
residence of tho Governor of the United 
Provinces. From Bombay there are two ways 
of getting there. The first is to take either 
G. I. P. or B. B & C. I. train to Muttra, thence 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours) 1 he secoi^d route which takes 
about 5 hours longer is to take G. I. P. train to 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre* 
gauge railway. Tho Grand, Metropole and 
Royal are the best hotels. 

Octacamund —Familiarly known as Ooty U 
situated on the famous Nilgiri Hills at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet. The mean average of 
temperature for the year frma sunrise to sunset 
18 57.33 degrees. Ootacamund is tho adminis* 
trative centre of the District and the seat of tba 
Madras Government for six months of the yearn 
from April to September. Breached either by^ . 
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taking train to Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then changing to motor-car for five hours, 
or by taking train to Mettupalavam Via Madras 
and thence by hill railway to Ootacamund. 
The principai hotels are the Savoy and Cecil. 

Pachmari. (3,500 ft ) — Situated on a plateau 
in the Mahadeo Hills, is the summer quarters of 
the Government of the Central Provinces. A 
delightful hot-weather health resort. Beached 
by G. I. P. railway to Pipariya Via Jubbulpore, 
and a two hours’ motor journey. The best 
hotel on the Hill. 


Simla. (7,000 ft.) — The summer headquarters 
of the Government of India, is situated on several 
small spurs of the lower Himalayas. Towards 
the end of September, and in October and 
November Simla enjoys the best climate in 
the world. Beached from Bombay by taking 
G. I. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Kalka and thence 
either by hill railway or motor. There are 
many good hotels and boarding houses. The 
leading hotels are the Cecil, Clarks, Corstorphans, 
Grand, Gables (at Mashobra) and WUd flower 
Hall (Mahasu). 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Owing to their immensity and the time and 
cost involved in undertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountaineering 
and exploration remains to be done in the world’s 
highest mountain range. There are over fifty 
summits of 25,000 ft. and of those only one, 
Kamet (25,447 ft ) has been scaled, whilst there 
are innumerable lesser summits of such formi- 
dable dilBculty, owing to the comparatively 
recent geological formation of the range, that 

n by modern mountaineering standards 
lajority are Inaccessible. The highest 
peak is Mount Everest, which by latest measure- 
ments is 29,141 ft. Next come Hanchenjunga 
and E2, both about 28,150 ft., though which 
is the higher of the two is not certain. 

Pioneer Climbers. — Mountaineering in the 
Himalaj'as began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaks 
in the course of their work. Among these I 
pioneers must be mentioned the Schlagintweit 
brothers, who in 1855 reached a height of 
22,329 ft. on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, whilst I. S. 
Pocock of the Survey of India set up a 
plane table at 22,040 ft. in the same district. 
Another notable early explorer was the famous 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, in 1849, explo- 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjunga and 
made attempts to climb Kangchenjau, 22,700 ft. 
and Pauhunri, 23,180 ft. Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India. Among these men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. 

Later in the nineteenth century came Sir 
Martin (now Lord) Conway who, in 1892, made 
explorations in the Karakoram Himalayas, 
particularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier, 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of 23,000 ft. Sir Francis Younghusband 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accomplished the first crossmg of the Karakoram 
Pass. The Duke of the Abruzzi also made 
a number of expeditions into this range and 
reached a height of 25,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
Mountaineering developed rapidly in the 
nineties”, and a bold attempt was made by 
A. P. Mummery, Professor N. Collie and Briga- 
dier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
\Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 


mountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
lost. In 1899 D. W. Freshlield made the first 
circuit of Kanchenjunga and explored the 
Nepal side of the mountain. 

A New Phase — Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier- 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Shcrpas and 
Bhotias wore trained for mountaineering and, 
with the advent of first class porterage, Hima- 
layan mountaineering entered on a new phase. 
Dr. and Mrs Bullock Workman made a number 
of expeditions into the Karakorams and W. W. 
Graham made a number of remarkable ascents, 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much 
controversy. Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Rubensteiu and 
Monrad A as who got within a few feet of the 
top. 

The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by Dr. A. M. Kellas, who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition. He 
climbed several great peaks including Kangchen- 
jau, Pauhunri and Chomiomo and made expedi- 
tions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Colonel H T. Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft. on Kamet. 

In 1907 Brigadier- General Bruce, Dr. T. G. 
Longstaff and A. L, Mumm explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas and reconnoitred Kamet. After 
this Longstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
and Henri Brocherel, ascended Trisul, 23,406 ft. 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
climbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to climb Kamet by C. F. Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
gained. Captain Morris Slingsby also attemp- 
ted Kamet at this time. 

Attempts on Kanchenjunga. — The first 
attempt on Kanchenjunga was made in 1905 
but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
three porters being killed by an avalanche. 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, E. F. Farmer, who lost his 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 25,000 ft. 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 
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In 1030 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Kepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Eamthang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H. Schaller and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

In the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers led by Mr. F. S. Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamot (25,447 ft.) the liighest mountain peak, 
though not the highest altitude ever reached by 
man. 

Mount Everett. — A description of the attempts 
to climb Mount Everest, the liighest mountain 
in the world, may be divided under three 
headings : the reconnaissance expedition of 
1921 ; the first attempt in 1922, and the second 
in 1924 A still further attempt is being made 
at the time of writing, in April, 1033. 

The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt Everest, carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt -Col. C. K.. How-ard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with all the local authorities. 
On the information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig.- Gen. the Hon. 
C. G. Bruce. Capt. G. I. Finch and Capt J. G. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft. During tlUs 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high. 

The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig -Gen. Bruce. But owing to his ill 
health Lt.-Colonel E. F, Norton took on 
the command. Lt.-Col. E. F. Norton and 
Dr. T. H. Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
feet. Then a final attempt was made by O. L. 
Mallory and A. C. Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. E. Odell 
and ,T. de V. Hazard. On June 6th they left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 28,800 ft. On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 

The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Weir, Folitical Officer 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
chrab the mountain. An Everett Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the ^oyal G^gr^ 
pliical Society and the Alpine Club and Mr. Hugh 
Ruttledge, formerly of the I C.S , accepted its 
invitation to take charge of 
Included in it as members were Mr f -S- Smythe, 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of 


1931, and Capt. E, St. J. Bimie, E. E. Shlpton 
and Dr. C. R. Greene climbed Kamet 
with Mr. Smythe in 1931. The Epedltion 
reached Calcutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main task. 

The expedition established Its base camp to the 
Rongbiik Valley on April 17th and on April 
2l8t. Camp I was established. Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col. 23,000 ft. prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet ice wall on the North Col slopes had 
been climbed. The expedition was equipped 
with wireless wdiich enabled weather rei^rts to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Ahpore. One installation was at Darjeelinig, 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp 111, 
21,000 ft. Camp III was linked to the North 
Col by field telephone so that messages could 
bo received up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of 
India m a short space of time. 

Owing to a senes of blizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd. 
But it was pitched at 25,500 ft. several hunted 
feethighcr tlian previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious hli/.zard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Clamp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 20th. Wyn Harris, L. Wager and J. L. 
Longland continued the ^-scent and toally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft , 600 ft. higher 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters. Longland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible two in a 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun- 
tamcering skill steered them down to V. 

The following morning Wyn Hwris and Wager 
m^e a reconnaissance of the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north-cast ridge finally followed the same 
route as Norton in 1924. They were stopped by 
dangerous conditions at 28,1 00 ft. and rc^rnjd 
to Camp VI where they met Shipton and Smytbo 
who had come up from Camp V, 
they descended to Camp V. The followUng 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high w/^d but on 
June 1st they made their attempt on the summit. 

An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some mteraal 
trouble. Smythe earned on alone wd r^ched 
approximately the same point as VHyn Harris 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on tlm 
steep slabs. Shipton descend^ to ^ 

the same day m very bad weather and 
spent a third night at Camp VI deseeding to 
Camn TV next day 111 a blizzard. Owing to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high 
deterioration the party had to retire to t^ base 
camp. A week later they returned to Camp III 
to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to he 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
Having penetrated Tibet in disguise 
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lid niMrdied to Everest and with a few porters 
Attficeeded in reachlns 21,000 feet. He then 
wratt on alone and nothing more has since been 
lieard of him. As he had no moTmtaltteerlng 
experience, it is presumed he perished on the 
fltopes of the North Col. 

Amriid EaqpeditioB. — ^An interesting aside to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
nndeita&en in 1088 for the purtx)8e of photogra- 
phing the mountain from the air. This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston. Major L. V. S 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was its leader 
and in charge of its survey worx, Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre second nilot and 
Major F. T. Etherton, its London manager. 
Two specially equipped aerc^lanes, adaptations 
of the well-known Wapiti, were provided. 
A social point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at high 
attitudes. The expedition was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both machines successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it. By permission of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Fumea, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt. Everest, was taken and along this 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in April, 
permitted. 

An interesting mountainflight of which 
details were publieiied in 1933 was one from 
Hisa^ur to Gilgit and back, undertaken by 
the E. A. F. at Elsalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was commanded by F. Lt. Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force The distance from Elsalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilgit is 280 miles. It was covered lu 2 hrs 
20 mins, on the outward flight and in 2 hrs 
6 mins, on the return Journey. From Gilgit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the Hunza, Nagar and Eakiot areas. 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Farbat and 
Eakaposhi, as well as of other places of impor- 
tance or interest, were taken. 

The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It was conduc- 
ted by Dr. Merkl, of Munich, and Included Lt. 
R. N. Frier, of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
AS transport officer, an American Mr. Band 
Herron and Miss E. Knowlton, of Boston, U.S.A. 
Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break-up of the weather 
before they attained success. 

The Dwntar of 1W4.— In 1934 Herr Merkl 
returned to the attack with an even stronger 
party, which included a number of well-known 
Gfiman and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
Flier and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 


port officers. Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia, 
fhring to various delays, Gamp IV was not 
estabHshed until the end of June. The party 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leaving only 
skeleton camps behind. Finally, after a height 
of 26,600 feet had been reached, and Gamp 
VIII established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blizzard 
broke. The party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill-equippod camps retreat became a 
rout during whicli no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Herren Merkl, Welzenbach and Wie- 
land and six Darjeeling porters — ^men who 
had accompanied the 1 933 Everest Expedition. 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Schneider and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst 
of the surviving porters, all of whom were 
frostbitten one or two spent a week without 
food or shelter. 

This is the worst Himalayan mountaineering 
disaster that has yet occurred. 

Another expedition to the Karakorams took 
place in 1934 under the leadership of Dr. G. 
Dyhrenfiirth. All four peaks of “ Queen 
Mary *' were climbed. The highest of these has 
been truiugulated as 24,350 feet, but the party 
state it to be more than 1,000 feet higher. 

In 1934 Messrs. E E Shipton and H. W. 
Tilman, by a magmfleent piece of exploration 
and mountaineering, succeeded In penetrating 
the hitherto impracticable Eishi Gangatothe 
glacier basin of Naoda Devi, thereby solving a 
problem that had exercised the minds of Himala- 
yan mountaineers for many years and completing 
the work of pioneers such as Dr. T G. Longstafl 
and Mr. Hugh Eiittledge. Messrs. Shipton and 
Tilman also crossed from Badrlnath to Gangotri 
via the Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
of the Gangotri glacier, 

Lt.-Col C. F. Stoehr, E E., and Lt. D. M. 
Bum, E E., lost their lives on 12th August 
1932, while climbing on Fanjtarni, near Pahlgam 
in Kashmir. ^ 

Several expeditions liave lately been made 
into the Himalayas by members of the 
Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
Sikkim by members of its Eastern Section. 

The Himalayan Club. — ^Was founded on 17th 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, litmrature and 
sport. The initiation of tide Club was due to 
the Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Seoretary, 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., E.E„ 
j Assistant Surveyor- General. Its membership 
is over 360, Including three lady members and 
! its president is General Sir Kenneth Wigram. 
Major K. G. KcLean is Hon. Secretary. 
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The transfer of tlie caitital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-pro vincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province— the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868 , 
when Sir Henry M^e advocated the change 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in ids despatch on the 
subject, *'to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with BO intense a mearmg, this resumption! 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con-| 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bn- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.** 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1011, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past. The land chosen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manwom. It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Srurgn. -General Sir C, P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, O.S.I., A.ic i.o.U., and Major J. C 
Robertson, was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Theix report, dated 4th March, 1918, 
states that “ the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discmsed 
in the i^ove note, is bound to advise tbe 
Ckiveroment of India that no doubt can exist 
aa to the superior healthiness of the southem 
iite, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming whtn compared with 
those of the northern site.** 

The Town Plan and Architecture.--A 
iceport by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of tbe lay-out, was dated 20th Parch, 1913. 
Work was begun in accordance with It and its 
main lines have been followed throughout. 
The central point of interest In tbe lay-out, 


which gives the motif of the whole, is Oovem- 
ment Bouse, and two large blocks or heeretosiats. 
Ibis Government centre has been given a 
position «t Raisina hill near the centre of the 
new city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the arehltnet 
for Government House and Sir Edward Baker 
for the Secretariats. The former building is 
estimated to cost approximately Rs. 140 laJchs 
and the latter groups were originally estinuM^ 
to some Rs. 124 lakhs. The provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
case if used has already partly been utilised. 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved Into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929. 
To the east of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wall 
and linked on to the great main avf^nue or pwrk- 
way which leads to ludrapat. Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre. 
Other roads run In different directions from the 
entrance to the forum. The axis running north- 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the pxtnd- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers. 
They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities off the road through Paharguni, which lies 
tothe west of Old Delhi in the direction of The 
Ridge. The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 160 feet In width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

For a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Government of India during the period of the 
building of the new capital an area was selected 
along the Alipur Road, between the existing 
civil station of Delhi and the Ridge. The archi- 
tecture and method of construction were similar 
to those adopted in the exhibition buildings at 
Allahabad in 1910 ; but the buildings have 
outlasted the transitional period for which they 
arc intended. Army Headquarters were stiR 
housed in them in the winter until the season 
1929-30. They are now occupied for varioui 
purposes including the temporary accommoda- 
tion of Delhi University, 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of tbe Gensns of 
1911, the population of the area orlglnAliy 
included in the Province was 898,269 and of the 
'new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. Tm 
'population of tbe Mimlcipel town at DeDd 
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was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000. 
Its present population is approximately 40,000. 
Sites have be^n allotted for forty llullng Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the new city, 
and several of these habitations have been 
erected. 

lliere was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed “battle of the styles*' over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim *' to express within the limit 
of the medium and of the poweis of its users, 
the ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.** The inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they oombtne with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect's 
aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme. — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Oov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors after wards increased the amount 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assemblv 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
L921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount included 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January 1923, 
estimated the total expenditure at Bs. 1,292 
lakhs including Its. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. Actual expenditure upto approxi- 
mately the end of 1929 was Rs. 14 crores. This 
may be taken as the figure for the completion 
of the main project. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad- 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the Interest on the capital 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
general taxes and indirect receipts is secured 
The project, after being completed and closed 
was re-opened in 1933-34. Tliis beca,me neces- 
sary owing to the need to increase jcsidentiai 
accommodation for officers and staff and facilit- 
ated by a period of cheap money. Government 
utilised the occasion for extending the residen- 
tial accommodation fer visiting members of the 
Indian Legislature. 

Progress of the work. — The construction 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
, Oolcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
\^Accountant-General, Central Revenues* and the 

\ 


headquarters of the Royal Air Force in India 
were also housed in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 192.5-26. The original programme of 
residential buildings for Government officers and 
staff of various grades were then nearly com- 
pleted The whole of the civil side of Government 
moved from old Delhi into their quarters in the 
new Secretariats on coming down from Simla 
in November, 1926. All Government Depart- 
ments, Including the Army Departments and 
Army Headquarters and R. A. P. Headquarters, 
have their offices in the new Secretariats, of 
which the builders have already had to carry- 
out the first section of the extension 
provided for in the architects’ plans. The 
Members of H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council including H. E. the Commander-in- 
Chief, live In their new official residences 
in the new capital H. E. the Viceroy 
took up his residence in the new Gov- 
ernment House there on 23rd December 1929. 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 
season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The 
Government of India in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 5 months residence in 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early in 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
duced for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi till mid-April and bringing it down 
Simla from again in mid-October. The experi- 
ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1932-33. when Retrenchment 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stayi n Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
period from the seasonal official occupants of its 
residential buildings, the rents in Delhi being 
higher than those for residences in Simla. It 
remains to be 8<>en whether the consequent profit 
will exceed the additional general expense of 
keeping staff down in the heat. An early descent 
from Simla to New Delhi was postponed In the 
autumn of 1934 on account of a report by 
the Public Health Commissioner on the general 
unhealthiness of the 'Winter Capital m October. 

Art Decorations — The Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
flage process in situ. Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. When these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
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pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved. Government 
intimated that historical or tillegorical 
subjects would be given preference over reli- 
gious ones, and English artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactorv 
results that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work is continually progressing Govern- 
ment, meanwhile, instituted a scheme tor sending 
selected artists to Europe for finishing studies 
to enable them the better to join in the ivork, 
and this is in operation. 

Opinion of the Legislature. — Consider- 
able discussion regarding the new works 
took place in the Assembly in 1921. The 
following unolflcial resolution was earned — 
**This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in the interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative buildings and connected 
works including residences may be completed 
as early as practicable." 

A non-official Bfember in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 
" to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
possibility of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year." Tins 
proposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
official colleagues and was eventually rejected 
without a division. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, on l2tb 
February, 1921, laid the foundation stone ot a 
large group of parliamentary buildings on a 
site close to the south-east of the Secretariats 
'Ihe building is an imposing pile circular 
in shape, consisting in the main of three horse 
shoe-shaped Chambars for the Chamber of 
Princes, Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly res}>ectively and sui mounted by a 
large dome over a Central Library connecting all 
three Chambers. 

H.E. the Viceroy (Baron Iiwin) proceeded 
in state to the new Legislative buildings 
henceforward to be known as the Council 
Buildings and formally declared them open 
on 18th February 1927. The India legislature 
began its sessions in them ne-\t day. 

During 1928, official and jiubhc attention 
became focussed on the need to elfoct diastie 
improvements in some of the crowded areas o* 
the old city and to provide for its^ expansion 
and for suburban developments. This led to 
the examination of the possibilities of the area 
lying between tlie old and new eities and 01 the 
desirability of driving connecting roads through 
the (3ity walls in order to give access outwards 
in this direction. The old city is now rapidity 
expanding in a westerly direction, t.«., towards 
and up the Hidge, which runs behind both cities 
and the spaces between the two cities arc being 


developed and utilised. So far the plan for a 
direct thoroughfare from the midst of the new 
city through the old city wall to the middle of 
the old city has not been proceeded with and 
consequently the magnificent thorouglifare, 
name Parliament Street, which was constructed 
lor the purpose in New Delhi remains in a trun- 
cated condition. The Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee late in 1933 declined to co-operate in a 
completion scheme, on the ground that it would 
losult m cliaiigcs in property values in the old 
city to the disadvantage of many owners. 
The Medical Officer of Health of the old city in 
his latest reports gravely stresses the ill effects 
of its overcrowded state and in this he is borne 
out by the Municipality ii;Jts reports. 

H. E the Viceroy on 10th January 1930 laid 
the foundation stone of a large European and 
Indian General Hospital to be built in the course 
of the ne\t lew years at a cost of lls. 75 lakhs 
for the service of both old and new cities. 
This would provide 254 beds and the necessary 
laboratoiies and administrative and residential 
((iiarters. No progress has yet been made with 
the building work on which has for finunclal 
leasous been postponed. 

All-India War Memorial. — H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
iMetnorial at the southern end of tlie Central 
Vista. The place chosen Is a fine position In the 
centio of the circular Princes* Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
February, 1931. 

The Memorial takes the form of a triumphant 
arch spanning Kingsway, the avenue running 
down tht‘ centre of the Vista. It is generally 
similar to the Arc de Tnomphe in Paris 
but is simpler. The monument reaches a height 
of 160 fe(*t and the inner height of the 
arch is 87 feet 6 inches and its breadth 

70 feet. Over the arch on both 

ironts ajipears in capital letters the single 
word INDIA and this is fianked on each 
side by the initials MCM (i e.. 1900) whilst 

immediately below them on the left hand are 
the initials XIV (ic, 14) and on the oppo- 
site side the figures XIX (?,«., 10). Above 
the Arch is a circular stone bowl 11^ feet 
in diameter. A column ot inotfensive chemical 
smoke ascends from this on (Xiremonial occasions 
and anuiversaiies and is illuminated by electric 
light relloLtions after dark. The memorial 
bears the names of Biitish and Indian officers 
and N C Os and men according to an discription 
earned upon it and running. 

Public Institutions.— It was proposed 
during 1914 tliat a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided The proposal is still “under considera- 
tion ’’ To implement it would require an esti- 
mated capital outlay of Rs. 12^ lakhs. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried fc Bill for the establish- 
meut of a unitary, teaching and residential 
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fJjumNi^ •£ Dalhij the boildinge for which i parts of the land by Asoha and were presented 
wsuld be etiBCted in the new capital. The by Oitnada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
plan wms to provide a local muveisity on j Africa. The first two and fourth of these 
the model recommended for Dacca University Dominions sent their own representatives to 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The perform the ceremony of unveilinir. New Zea. 
provision of funds for the complete Jand nominated a Member of the Government 
realisation of the university must be a matter of of India to act in her behalf for the same 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence pnrpose. The second great ceremony was the 
work with the existing colleges in their present inauguration of the War hlemorial* This was 
buildings and to permit them gradually to performed in State by His Excellency the 
modify their organisation. The imtial work of Viceroy in the presence of representatives of 
organisation was qul^ effected by the Exe- every unit of the army in India of the Royal 
cutive Council. Unfortunately the inability Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
of the Government of India to allot considerable and other spectators. There was a large 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped popular f^te on the ground lying below the old 
that H. E, the Viceroy would be able to lay Fort and between it and the river Jumna, 
the foundationijone of the university build- Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin 
ings In NovembCT, 1922, but this proved arranged a programme of mstivities at The 
Impracticable. The general question of the Viceroy's House. A New Delhi Municipal Com- 
flxmn^ of the University was in 192f the mlttee with Its own permanent official Chaliman 
suhj^ of inquiry by a special Committee and Secretariat was established in 1932. 
appointed by Government. For the time being 

the University was housed in the temporary City Extension — The new city now, in the 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil midst of its season, contains a population of 
Secretartat until 1929 and In 1931 Old Viceregal approximately 70,000 the maximum number 
Lodge was allocated to it for Its future home. for which it was designed. Of the numerous 

Ruling Princes who more allotted sites for 
The new dty was the scene of notable residence, very few have yet responded by 
taaaguiation ceremonies in February, 1931. building. Otherwise the available residential 
Dm first of these was the unveiling of four building space is almost covered and the time 
** Dominion Coinmna** suitably placed about has come to consider and plan extensions of the 
the great place between the two Secretariat city. The main direction for this is southward 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- where for some three miles beyond the limits of 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the present developement, Government have land in 
old style in full sail. The columns are designed their possession and have placed it at the 
to resemble the historic ones erected In various disposal of the City administration. 
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in 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
aathorising him to**open a new Lodge in Bengal.’* 
Of this personage notnlng furtlier is known but 
under Capt. Farwinter, who in the following year 
suooeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and is described 
as “No. 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.” The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April 1765. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1766. Drake 
mlBsed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
thou^ present at the retaking of Calcutta by 


Admiral Watson and Clive, it is mprobable 
that he resumed tlie duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Maokett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the “Lodges 
in the East Indies *' Mr. Oullln Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. In 1762. At this period It was 
the custom in Bengal “ to elect the Provincial 
Grand Mast^ annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices o* 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.** This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
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being thought an infringement of his prerogative 
In aooordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) In 1767 ; but m pass- 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrarsin 1762-64 to John Bluvitt i 
Commander of the Admiral Watson,” Indlaman I 
“ for Eastindia where no other Provincial Lodge 
Is to be found.” Middleton's election was con-* 
firmed October Slst, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwaided by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of J). G. M, 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable In- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
m Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under tl^ 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

Madras.— The earilest Lodge in Southern 
India (Ko. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. . 
Three others were also established about 1766. 
In the same year Gapt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencie 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden m his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave theii 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab ot 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated ** he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed.” 
This document is now stored in tlie archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay.— Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the 18th century, Nos. 


there and also to crant a dispensation for bold£t)g 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose m 
making the Hon. Mbuntsroart a Mason, ho having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested ”that his name migftxt be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, autbotte- 
ing them to insta] mm after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan.” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has beqn 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was estabUshed 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge" Orion-ln-the-West ” 
was formed In the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandd. 
It seems from Lane's records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this l^odge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to tiie (fiialr in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohufs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of " Orion” seceded and formed the " Lodge 
ot Hope ” also at Poona No 802. 

Here " Orion” unrecognized at home, aided 
in the secession ot some of Its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation xA the 
J'arent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of Englanll. 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
ficatl m of the existence of ‘‘Orlon-in-the-West ” 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid Into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Coast of Coromandel. It was further ascertatned 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
* warrant No 598 was granted as already stated 
in 1833. Lodge "Perseverance” was started 
in Bombay No. 81 8 In 1828. Up to this time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand I^odgo of England in 
India had not been Invaded; but in 1836 Br. 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, P. O. M. of Western India and ite 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until Ist January 1838. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the ProBidencics. Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1830, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master ”iii partibus Infldellum*' 


both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there Is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons' 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78tii foot wWeb 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. lu 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name o! St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 


the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge In Bombay and the Chevalier Burnet, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
renuisite for Masonic Adnlntetratlon, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of English Masons deserting thdr 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 


i 
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newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, Indeed, a Lodge * * Per- 
severance** under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with Its name, Jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland'. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 338 on the Register of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flouribhed, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Bums established a 
Lodge **Ri8ing Star** at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trichinopolv in 1774 by the initiation 
of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and ahlch has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bomba> in 1860, and 
converted Into a District Grand Lodge In 1861. 


The Grand Lodge of England.— All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction in India. By far the largest is the 
first * the next largest Is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 


Bengal. 

79 Lodges. Rt. Wor, Bro Eric Studd, PGD., 
M L.A., Dis. G. Master ; Dy. D G M , 
Edward A. H. Blunt, C I.E , O.B E., 
I.C.S. PGD, Assist. D. G. M., F. W 
Hockenhull, PGD. 


Madras. 

35 Lodges. Dis. G. M., Rt. Wor. Bro. G T 
Boag, CI.E., I.C.S., P.G.D.; Dy. D G 
M., Dewan Bahadur P. M. Sivagnanani 
Mudaliar, P.G.D. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is elected by the 
Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland. Dr. Sir 
Temulji B. Nariman, Kt., is the present 
incumbent of the office, and controls 78 Lodges. 
Under him the several districts are in charge 
of the following Grand Superintendents • — 

Lt.-Col. R W. Castle, C. M. G., D. S. 0., G. 

Supdt., Northern India. 

G. Lindsay, G. Supdt., Central India. 

Morley Williams, Supdt , Southern India. 

W. G. McLean, G. Supdt., Eastern India 
F. B. Ady— Burma. 

The Grand Secretary is R.W. Bro. Rhan Bahadur 
J. C Mistrec, J. P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the D'iputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, viz., English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge **St. 
Patrick ** and since that year three other Lodges 
iiave sprung into being, one of which is now 
defunct. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master in India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 
Dublin. There are eleven Lodges, 6 in Calcutta 
3 in Ceylon and 8 in Bombay. 

Royal Arch Masonry. — Under England, 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally appoints his Deputy as 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office Is elective subject 
to confirmation. 
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Bombay. 

Lodges D.G.M. Rt. Wor. Bro. W. A. C 
Bromham, P.G.D.; Dy. D.G.M., R. II. 
Middleton. 


Punjabg 

Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Rev. Canon G.D. 
Barne, M.A., C.I.E,, O.B E., V. D., 

Lord Bishop of Lahore, District Grand 
Master ; H. L. 0. Garrett P.G.D. Dy. 
D.G.M. 


Burma. 


The five English Districts are constituted as 
under • — 


Bengal. 

31 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Ex. Comp. 
Eric Studd, M.L.A. (P. A. G. Soj.) 

Madras. 

19 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Excellent 
Comp. G. T. Boag, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Bombay. 

26 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp. W. A. C. Bromham, 
Grand Superintendent. 


20 Lodges. Rt W. Bro. Dr. N. N. Parekh, 
P.G.D., District Grand Master, Jivanii 
Hormusji, C.I.E., I.S.O., P.A.G. Reg, 
Dy. D. G. M. 


Punjab 

22 Chapters. Most. Ex. Comp. Rev. Canon 
G. p. Barnes, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, Grand Superintendent. 
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Burma, 

7 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. D. N. N. 
Parekh, Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. The 
District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruled by M. E. Camp. A. M. Eajtji 
under whom there are about 30 Chapters in 
India. The Grand Secretary of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India is also District Grand Scribe 
E. of Scottish B. A. Masonry. 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry. — Under England, Mark 
Masonry la worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts; but m most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal, 

24 Lodges. Bt. W. Bro. Eric Studd, P. G. M. 0., 
District Grand Master. 

Bombay. 

18 Lodges. Bt. W. Bro. W. A. C. Bromham, 
P.G.D., District Grand Master. 

Madrof^ 

10 Lodges. Bt. Wor. Bro. George Toimsend 
P.oag, C.I,B., I.C.S,, District Grand Master, 


Other Degrees. — ^There are many side degrees 
worxed in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Bite, no degree higher than the 18** is worked 
m India under England, but under Scotland 
th3 30® is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
IS also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish iurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

Boman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary's Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 

B. A. Mariner, Nos. 80, 203, 207, 220, 232, 233, 
298, 468, 474, 407 and 642, Bengal Dlst. 

B. A. Mariner, 72. 514, 662, Bombay, and 483, 
Jubbulpore, Bombay Dist. 

B. A. Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras 
Dist. 

B. A. Mariner, 98, 193, 219, 279, Punjab Dist. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras. 23, 46, 68, 00, 63, 66, 70, 
Bombay. 

Benevolent Associations.— Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Belief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
mamtenanco provision for widows in poor 
circumstances. 

All information will be given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below 

D 0. S.t Bengal, 


Punjab. 

12 Lodges. Bt, W. Bro. Lt.-Col. H. L. O. 
Garrett, M.A., E.B.H.S., District Grand 
Master. 

Burma, 


fl. W. Barker,?. D. G. W., (Madras), 19, Park 
Street, Colcutta. 

D. 0, S., Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A.G.B., 
P.D.G.W, Freemasons’ Hall, Bavelin Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


6 Lodges. Bt. W. Bro. Nasarwanjee Nowrojee 
Parakh, M.D., District Grand Master, 

The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Boyal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree is worked in some S. C. Lodges, but 
mostly in B. A. Chapters, in which the Excdlent 
B.A.M. and other degrees can be obtained. S. C. 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges is conferred by the Bt.Wor 
Master in S. 0. Craft does pot recognise the 
ceremony of Bt. W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Each Chapter 
has a Lodge of M, M, M. working under Its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only Issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 


D. Q. S., Burma, 

H. Friedlander, D.G.S., E.C., Bangoon. 

D, G. S., Madrat. 

S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, P. A. Q. Beg., 
Freemasons’ Hall, Egmore, Madras. 


D. 0. S., Punjab* 

G. Beeves Brown, B A.G., D.O , Freemasons* 
Hall, Lahore. 


Scottish Constitution.-^or Information re- 
irding the Benevolent Funds application 
lould be made to Khan Bahadur Jehangir C. 
istree, J.P.. 17. Murzban Boad, Bombay. 
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Zoological Survey of India.— It was 

established in 1910, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropoio> 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material banded over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1614. Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
contmuous ^gress for nearly 120 years. From 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the time 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section 
was established as a separate Survey, the Curator 
(or as he was subsequently termed the Superinten- 
dent) of the Indian Museum has been a zoologist, 
and among the officers who have held the appoint- 
ment have been snchwell known meml^rs as 
Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and Annandale. 

With the exception of the Director (Lieut.- 
Colonel E. Seymour Sewell, i.n.s.) all the 
officers are Indian. The main functions of the 
Survey are to investigate the fauna of India and 
to arrange and preserve the section in the Zoo- 
logical and Anthropological galleries of the 
Indian Museum. Inadditiou the Survey issues 
two series of publications upon Zoological 
< research, namely TAe Eecords and The Memoirs 
of theindlan Museum. 

Botanical Survey.— The Botanical Survey 
department of the Government of India is under 
the control of a Director who is also Superinten- 
dent of the Eoyal Botanic Gardcn,Galcutta. There 
is a staff at headquarters of two officers for syste- 
matic work and at the Indian Museum a curator 
who is engaged in the development and mainten- 
ance of the Industrial Section. The Dvector 
holds administrative charge of the Government 
of India’s cinchona operations in Burma, of 
quinine manufacture in Bengal and of the distri- 
bution of cinchona producu to the Government 
of India’s area of distribution In Upper India. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cultural 
and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it is obvious that a progressive Govern- 
ment should acquaint Itself with the physical 
fact of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activi- 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
Immediate economic applicability — consisting as 
they do of Investigations and researches into the 
svstematics, physiology, ecology, and histology of 
plant life->the work accomiill^ed in pure botany 
at the Eoyal Botanic Garden during the last 
century and a half has exercised a profound and 
far-reachlDg influence upon the development of 
Agricultural Science and Forestry in India. 

Survey ot Imlla.— The first anthoritative 
map of India was published by D’Anville in 
1752, when the exjploration of the then unknown 
India was still largely in French hands. It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough charts of the coast. 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
ounded in 1767— ten years after the battle of 
Plassey — when Lord Clive formally appointed 
Ifojor James Eennel the first Survey or General of 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
Bast Indto Company’s possessions , though there 
\ were earlier settlements in Madras and Ifcmbay, 


EenneU’s maps were originally milltar 
reconnaissances and latterly chained survey 
based on astronomically fixed points, and do no 
pretend to the accuracy of modern maps c 
India based on the rigid system of triangulatioi 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extends 
over and beyond India. Even now, however, th 
relative accuracy of these old maps makes then 
valuable in legal disputes, as for Instance i 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowne 
was a river area at the time of the Pennanen 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred fron 
Its benefits. 

From these beginnings, this department ha 
gradually become primarily responsible for al 
topographical surveys, explorations and thi 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greate 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work 
Geodesy means the investigation of the size 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetn 
work of the department conists of pnman 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitud( 
and gravity determinations. From these tin 
exact ‘’figure" of the earth is obtained 
whereby points fixed by triangulation can b< 
accurately located on its curved surface. Thi' 
system of fixed points holds together all topo 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has obviated the embarras8ment‘ 
caused in othei countries where isolated topo 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
they could not be fitted together. 

A geodetic framework is, therefore, essentia 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other activities, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitably combined with Its execu 
tion, and the following are some of these whicli 
are carried out in India: 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights ; 

Tidal predictions and publication of Tide 
Tables for forty-one ports between Suez and 
Singapore. 

The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gravity ; 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

Seismographic and meteorologicalobser vations 
at Dehra Dun. 

Indian geodesy has disclosed by far the largest 
known anomalies of * gravitational attraction in 
the earth’s crust, which have recently led to u 
econsidcration of the whole theory of isostasv. 

Topographical Surveys . — In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and Burma in 1905. 

Though revenue survey is primarily a recoid 
of individual property boundaries and is con- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographical survey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys togetln i 
By 1905 however, all the Provinces had tab* n 
over the revenue surveys, for which they hinl 
always paid, and the Survey of India wa» 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complet e 
new series of modem topographical maps in 
several colours on the 1-inch to l-mUe scale. 
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This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on meps, espec ially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and — more 
recently — air traffic requirements. 

It was intended that this 1905 survey should be 
completed in twenty-fi^e years, and then revised 
periodically every thirty years. Owing however 
to the war and more recent retrenchments only 
two-thirds of the programme had been completed 
by 1932, in spite of a reduction of scale for the 
less important areas. 

Although new surveys covering from thirty 
to sixty thousand square miles — an area com- 
parable to that of England — are earned out 
every year, the maps of a large part of the 
country are still over 60 yeais old, printed 
mostly in black only, and have hill features 
shewn by roughly sketched form lines or 
liachures ; such changes in town sites, canals 
and communications as have been embodied in 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but entered from outside information 

Owing to the serious financial situation in 
1931, the establishment of the department was 
severely cut down and its annual expenditure 
halved, in consequence ot which the modem sur- 
vey of India cannot now be completed before 1950. 

The obsolescence of the present senes of 
modem maps of India is shewn in the second 
index map at the end of this report. 

Large Scale Surveys — Surveys and records 
of international, state and provincial boundaries 
have always formed an important item of 
topograpliical work, and m recent years numerous 
Guide Maps have been published of important 
cities and military stations where the 1-inch to 
1-mile scale is inadequate. 

Miscellaneous , — While expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allotted 
by Imperial Revenues, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid iocal surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 

Forest and cantonment surveys ; 

Biverin, irrigation, railway and city surveys , 

Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive officers, ient in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States. 

The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun also carry out work for other Government 
departments, such as special maps, illustrations 
for Reports and all diagrams for patents. 

The Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
department assists all Government department^ 
as well as non-officials, by maintaining a high 
standard of instrumental and oi)tical equipment 
and by manufacturing and repairing instrumrats 
which would otherwise have to be imported 
from abroad. 

Military Requirements and Air Survey — ^The 
department is also responsible for all su^ey 
operations required by the army, and is in a 
Tiosition to meet the rapidly increasing conaplexity 
of modem military requirements, especially in 
air survey. 

In view of its high military importance, air 
survey work for civil puiposes is receiving ail 
possible encouragement and assistance, and the 
utest methods of mapping from photographs 


taken from the ground are being studied 
experimentally. 

The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present earned 
out by the Royal Air Force or the Inditm Air 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at l>um Bum. 

Administratwn is by the Surveyor General 
under the Education, Health and Bands Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. 

The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Surveyor General, and there are 
four Directors, one for the Map Publication 
and other teclinical offices at Calcutta, and 
three for three of the five Survey of India 
Circles into which the country is divided ; the 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma and 
South India) arc administered personally by 
the Surveyor General. 

Of the three Circle Directors, one also adminl' 
stem the Geodetic Branch at Dehra Dun in 
addition to his topographical survey Circle. 

Any enquiries regarding surveys, maps or 
publications may be addressed either to the 
Headquarters Ottice or to the Survey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, whose ad- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Calcutta ; 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun ; Direc- 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla ; Directoi , Eastern 
Circle, Shillong , Offleor in charge, Xo. 6 (South 
India) Party, Bangalore , and Ofiicer-in-Cmrge, 
No. 10 (Burma) Party, Maymyo. 

Indian Science Congress.—The Indian 
Sci nee Congress was founded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof. P. S. Macmahon and Dr. J.‘ L. 


Simonsen. These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress, 
till 1921. The Asiatic Society of Bengal under- 
takes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science ; for this end the Congress is held 
at different centres annually, and eveni^ 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress, which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets in January each year, the proceed^ 
mgs last for six days. The Head of the Loc^ 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections bemg represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research; 
when the sections meet separately each aectioii 
is presided over by its own President alst 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted ta 
the reading and discussion ot the papwea, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of Interests, In the evenUjigS pmhtts 
lectures are delivered. 

The Indian Research Fund AsaodatlM’— 

This Association, which is a much oldw ' 
than the National Research Council in T 
was constituted in 1911 with a snmo 
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five lAkhs (£33,000) set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
tlm propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a large scale and has been referred 
to by other countries in very complimentary 
language. Still better, it has been copied by 
several other nations. 

During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Body was altered by the Government of India. 
It was considered that, in view of the largely 
increased activities of this Association, the 
Govwning Body, which had hitherto most 
expeditiously and economically conducted 
the business of the Association should be now 
made more representative in character. It was 
accordingly enlarged by including two non- 
official members from the Legislative Assembly, 
one from the Council of State, two from the 
Medical Faculties of the Universities and one 
non-medical scientist. The creation of a Becruit- 
ment Board in India for selecting the personnel 
employed by the Association and of a Consulta- 
tive Becruitmcnt Board in England also came 
under the consideration of Government. It was 
further decided that the Governing Body of the 
Indiui Besearch Fund Association should be the 
co-ordinating agency for the researcli activities 
of the All-India Institute of Public Health 
which is being built at Calcutta and of the 
prised Central Medical Eesearch Institute. 

The Conference of Medical Research 
Workers is drawn from all parts of India 
and consists of experts in their particular lines 
of research, discussed yearly the general policy 
of research work in India as well as the detailed 
schemes which are proposed to be undertaken 
by the Indian Besearcli Fund Association in the 
follon^g year. The results of these discussions 
are available to ^ide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory ^ard of the Indian Research 
Fund Association in making their recommenda- 
tions for the programme of the following year. 
The Advisory Board also met in December and 
examined all the proposals for research work 
and recommended a s<meme of research for the 
guidance of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Research Fund Association. 

The official organ of the Association is the 
** Indian Journal of Medical Research, '* which 
has a wide international circulation. The 
Association also publishes ** Indian Medical 
Be.search Memoirs,^* which are supplementary 
to the ** Journal**. 

Since its inception a great number of inquiries 
have been carried out under the auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of its activities 
has taken place from small beginnings. 

The principal inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which is a Central organisation, i 
located at EAsauli and Hamal, plague research 
at the Haflkine Institute, Bombay, kala-azar 
by a commission in Assam, bacteriophage by 
Dr. Asheshov at Patna, nutritional research by 
Colonel McCarrison at the Pasteur Institute, 
Ooonoor, and indigenous drugs and drug addic* 
tion by Lt.-Col. Chopra at Calcutta. 

The Malaria Survey of India, which now 
enioys international recognition, is constantly 
eulM upon to advise as to the best methods for 
malaria prevention in India. As part of the 


activities of this organisation and in commemo- 
ration of Sir Konald Boss* intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in Kama! in January 1927 and is 
known as The Boss Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria. Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 
all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how these methods should be applied. 
In connection with the Malaria Survey of India 
and in order to assemble all facts relating to 
malaria, a new publication has been started 
known as the “ Becords of the Malaria Survey 
of India,** of which up-to-date four number 
have been issued. 

The programme for each year involves an 
expenditure of Bs.lO lakhs or more and the 
institution of 40 or 50 investigations. 

Geological Survey. — I'he ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends. Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the public. 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country, mineral depo- 
sits of importance are sometimes discovered. 
Such discoveries are published without delay 
and every endeavouris made to induce private 
firms to take up the exploitation of the mineral 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in Calcutta. Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable additions to the collections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
different places in the Siw^ik Hills, a range 
which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, at a short distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and Is largely oompored 
of Himalayan detritus The Geological Survey 
helps in the spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educacional institutions. 
The knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose the strata enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer- 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites for dams for reservoirs, tiie safety of hill 
slopes and the suitability of particular building 
stones for particular purposes. The Department 
IS also often able to advise on problems concern- 
ed with the supply of water. As a result of Uie 
knowledge gained concemmg the structure and 
disposition of the mineral deposits of India, 
the Department is also in a position to give 
advice concerning the conservation of the 
mineral resources of the country. The G eologioal 
Survey also undertakes the examination and 
identification, without fee, of any minerals, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers. 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Becords and Palssontologia Indlca. 
The Survey headquarters are m Calcutta. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 


The control of the Posts and Telegraphs 
of India IS vested in an officer designated 
Director-deneral of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose office is attached to the Department 
of Industries and Labour of the Government of 
India. For the efficient working of the Depart- 
ment a repmsentative of the Finance Deptt — ^thc 
Financial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs — 
has been attached to the office of the D. G. P. 
it T. The Financial Adviser not only controls 
the finances of the Dept but also assists the 
D. O. generally in examining matters containing 
financial implications in which the former is 
assisted by the Deputy Director-General. 
Finance. The superior staff of tlie Direction, 
in addition to tlie Director-General hiinscU, 
consists on the postal side of one Senior Deput> 
Director-General, one Deputy Director-General 
(postal services), five (including one temporary) 
Asstt. Deputy Director-General and one Personal 
ALSsistant to the Director-General. 


For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into nine circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier, United Provinces and Smd and 
Baluchistan. Each of the first eight is In 
charge of a Postmaster-General and the Sind 
and Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a 
Director, Posts & Telegraphs. The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Eajputana 
Agencies. 

The Postmasters- General are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respective circles, including 
those connected witli the conveyance of mails 
by railways and inland steamers. All the Post- 
masters-General are provided with Deputy and 
Assistant Postmasters-General. The nine Postal 
Circles are divided into Divisions, each in charge 
of a Superintendent of Post Offices or Railway 
Mail Service as the case may be and each 
Superintendent is assisted by a certain 
number of oificials styled Inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounto. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 


Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under tlie Postmasters-General. 
The Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them. Wiicn the duties of the Postmaster 
or a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himsef a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief Is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance Sub-otliccB transact al] classes of 
postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealing? with Government local sub-treasuries. 
The officer in charge of such an office works it 
cither Single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 


Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
arc placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents; 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 


The audit work of tlie Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General. Posts and 
Telegraphs, who Is an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
IS not suliordmate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
head-quarters the actual auJit work of a certain 
ouinbcr of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy IS to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office. 
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The Inland Tariff (which ig applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 
below) is as follows 



When the 
postage 

When the postage 
Is whoUv 

When the postage 
is insuflloiently 
prepaid. 


is prepud. 


unpaid.' 

Letters, 

Not exceeding half a tola 

Exceeding half a tola bub net exceeding 
two and a half tolas 

Every two and a half tolas or fraction 
thereof exceeding two and a half tolas. 1 

Anna. Pies. 

1 0 

1 3 

1 3 


Double the pre- 
K paid rate 

Double the defici- 
ency (chargeable 

Boot and nattern paet^is 

For the first five tolas or frai tion thereof 
For every additional five tolas, or fraction 
thereof, In excess of five tolas . . 

0 9 

0 6 

1 

(chargeable 

OP delivery). 

on delivery). 


Pet t )«rds. 

dingle • • • • 0 picB. 

Beply .. •• •• 1 anna 6 pies* 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaid in full.) 

Pa^eelsirrepayment compulsory). 

Parcels not exceeding 800 tolas in weight:— 

Es. a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 

40 tolas . . 0 4 

For every additional 40 tolas or part 

of that weight 0 4 

Eegistratlon is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weiring over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parceh 
for Portuguese India. 


message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each in- 
land telegraphic money order. 

In the case of Ge3lon the telegraph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below : — 
Express — 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary, — Be. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas tor each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

VcUue-payable Jess . — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
(noney orders. 

Insurance fees. A. p 

Where the value insured does not exceed 

Es. 100 0 3 

Where the value insure! exceeds Es. 100 
but does not exceed Es. 150 . . .,04 


In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 8 annas is chargeable on each parcel in 
addition to the rates shown above. 

Registration fee. Es. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 

Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Es. 10 . . 0 2 
On any sum exceeding Es. lo but not 

exceeding Rs. 25 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Es. 25 upto 
Es. 600 0 4 

for eneb complete sum of Es. 26, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Es. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 

In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
Portuguese India, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rupee money orders are applicable. 

Telegraphic money order fees . — The same as 
the lees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
Inland telegrams for the actual number of 
^rds used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an ** Express** or as an Ordinary** 


Where the value insured exceeds Es. 150 
but does not exceed Es. 200 . . .. 0 5 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Es. 200 and upto Es. 1,000 0 2 
For every additional Es. 100 or fraction 

thereof over Es. 1,000 0 1 

As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff. 


Acknowledgment fee . — For each registered 
article 1 anna. 


The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicabh' 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except as 
indicated below), is as follows * — 

Letters, 


To Great Britain and f 
Northern Ireland, 
Egypt (including the 
Sudan) and all Bri-< 
tish Colonies, Domi- 
nions andpossessions 
except Palestine and | 
Transjordan. t 

To other countries, ' 
colonies or places 
except to Ceylon and* 
Portuguese India to 
which Indian inland 
rates apply. 


2| annas for the first, 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


8| annas for the flrsi 
ounce and 2 anna*, 
for every additional 
ounce or part oi 
that weight. 
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Postcards, Sin^ .. .. ..2 annas, i 

„ Itoply 4 annas. 

Pfinied Papert. — t anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers, — ^For a packet not 
exceeding 1 0 ounces in weight . . . . 8^ annas . 

For every additional 2 ounces or part ot 

that weight 1 anna. 

Samples, — annas for first 4 ounces and I 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Parcels, 

Parcel postage varies for different countries 
as shown in the Foreign Post Directory included 
in the Post and Tdegraph Guide. Information 
relating to the rates of postage on parcels foi 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is given 
below : — 

(?) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs. In weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 

Via Over- 
Gihrakar. land. 


For a parcel— Ks a .p. Es a.p. 

Not over 3 lbs. . . . . 1 8 o I 13 6 

Over 8 lbs., but not over 7 lbs. 2 12 0 3 1 6 
.. 7 ,, ,, 11 „ 3 15 0 4 2 6 

;:ii » 20 „ 6 s o ? soj 

These parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carries them to destination 
(ti) Parceki which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 60 lbs. (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of the P. <fr O.S.N.Co., and 
are deUvered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company . 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge tnthin a radius of one mile 
from the Company's Bead Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & 0. S. N, Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc,, be insured during transit 
in India, No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained in re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain anl Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system. 

Limits of Weight. 

Letters . — 4 lbs. 6 oz. „ _ 

Pnnied Papers and Business Papers^Ta 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State, British Australasian Colom^, 
Hong-kong, the Straits Settlements, Togo (Bri- 
tish), the Union of South Afnca, Bhodesla, and 
the Bechuanaland PiotectcMcate— 5 lbs. 


To Ceylon — ^No limit. 

To all other desHnations — 4 lbs. 6 os. 

Samplet — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Hong-kong, 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Afrida, Khodesia, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Ceylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other destinations — 1 Ib. 2 oz. 

Parcels . — 11 lbs. or 20 lbs. 

Limits of Size. 

Letters — 35 inches in length, breadth and 
thickness taken together and 284 inches in any 
one direction. If in form of roll, 39 Inches in 
length plus twice tlie diameter and 31 Inches in 
any one direction. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers^To 
Ceylon— 2 feet in length by 1 foot In width or 
depth. If in form of roll, dimensions are 30 
inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

To all other destinations— 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 234 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
39 niches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches In any one direction. 

Samples— 'I' o Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Insh Free State, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements, the Union of 
South Africa, Ehodesla and the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate — 2 feet in length by 1 foot 
in width or depth. If In form of roll, dlmenolong 
are 14 feet in length and 6 inches in diameter. 

To all other destination— 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 234 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
39 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches in any one direction. 

Money Orders . — To countries on which money 
orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are as follows 

Es. a. 

On any sum not exceeding Es. 10 ..08 


On any sum exceeding Its. 10 but not 
exceeding Es. 25 ^ ^ ^ ‘ * q 


On any sum exceeding Es. 25 
for each complete sum of Es. 26 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remMnoer 
does not exceed Es. 10. the charge for it shall 
bo only 3 annas. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows 

Es. a. 

On any sum not exceeding £1 .. ,,••0 4 

exceeding £1 but not exceeding 
»» >» £2 0 7 

£2 .. £3 0 10 

” ” £3 „ „ £4 0 18 

V. V, £4 .. .,£8 10 

» ” .. £5 1 ® 

for each complete sum of £5 ftpd 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that If the remalnd^ 
finpa not exceed £1, the charge for It shall be 
4 wnM;intdow’not exceed £2. the rtiame 
slSSl be 7 annas; If It does not exceed £8, the 
charge shall be 10 annas ; and if It does not 
SI the char*, .hall be IJ annaa. 

Insurance fees {for registered letters and parcels 
only). 
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For inavranee of letters and parcels to Ceylon 
and of letters to Portuguese India — ^Insurance fees 
mentioned under “ Inland Tariff.** 

For insurance of letters and parcels to British 
Swnaliland, Mauritius, Seychelles or Zanzibar 
and parcels to Portuguese India, 

Where the value Insured does not Annas. 


exceed Bs. 180 4} 

For every additional Bs. 180 or 
fraction thereof «• •• 4| 


For insurance of Utters and parcels to Qrea^ 
Britain and NorViem Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries {other tMn 
those mentioned otove) to uhich insurance is 
availabU, 

Where the value insured does not Annas 


exceed £12 4^ 

For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof .. .. 4^ 


Acknowledgement fee, — 3 annas for ea( 
registered article. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office.- 
At the close of 1933<84 there were 106, 2C 
postal officials, 23,700 ^t offices, and 167,20 
miles of mail lines. Puring the year, 1,10 
million articles, including 41 million registers 
articles were posted, stamps worth Bs. 62. 
millions were sold for postal purposes • over 37. 
million money orders of the total value c 
Bs. 754 millions were issued, a sum of Bs. 185. 
millions was collected for tradesmen and other 
on V. P. articles ; about 3* 5 million Insured article 
valued at 1,031 millions of rupees were handled 
Customs duty, aggregating about 7*9 million rupee 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad 
pensions amounting to Bs 16*7 millions wer 
paid to Indian Military pensioners and 17,0()( 
lbs. of quinine were sold to the public. On tbi 
Slst March 1934, there were 3,000,000 Savingi 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Bs. 522*. 
millions and 87,000 Postal Life Insurance policle! 
with an aggregate assurance of Bs. 165*2 millions 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs. — Up to 1912 the telegraph , 
system Tn India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- j 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India In the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
In force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in eacli Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster -General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this officer there weie several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from Ist Apill. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer. Telegraphs, 
with one Personal Assistant. For traffic work 
there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
two Assistant officers. In the Circles the 
scheme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 


engineering work is in charge of the Postmastez 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which IS in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. With a 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930. The telegraph traffic and 
the engineering branches in the circles are now 
controlled by the Postmasters-Gencral. 

There is also a Wireless Branch attached to 
the Director General’s office, which is in ad- 
ministrative control of all wireless work in the 
Department. The Director of Wireless is in 
charge of this branch and is assisted by two 
officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants-General. 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— -Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland telegrams is as follows: — 

For delivery 
in India. 

Private and State 
Express. Ordinary. 

Bs. a. Bs. a. 
Mlnimun charge . . . . 12 0 9 

Each additional word over 8 0 2 0 1 



Posts and Telegraphs Department, 


For delivery in For delivery 
U^sa (Tibet). in Oeylon 

Private and State, 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordl- 
press. nary, press, nary. 

Es. a. Rb. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 
Uinimoin charge. 18 0 12 20 10 

Each additional 

word over 12.. 02 01 03 02 

The address is charged for. 

AddiXwnal charget. 


Minimum for reply-paid 
telegram 

Notification of delivery 


Minimum charge 
for an 

ordinary telegram. 
Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram. 


Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or less •• •• .. «. ..4 annas. 

Collation One half of the charge 

for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 


f If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed 

If only one of the 
offices is closed • 
I If the telegram 
' has to pass 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 
(. each such office 


The address is free. 

Foreign Tariff.— The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries in Europe, America etc. are as 
follows 

Ordy. Refd. D.L.T. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Europe via I R C— 

Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland . . . . 0 15 0 7i 0 5 

Irish Free State . . .. 1 0 0 8 0 5J 

Belgium 120906 

Holland 120906 

Germany 1 40 10 07 

Switzerland .. .. 1 4 0 10 0 7 

Spain 1 4 0 10 

France .. . .. 1 3 0 9} 0 61 

Italy City of the Vatican. 1 5 0 101 . • 

* Other Offices .. .. 1 4 0 10 0 7 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram j 
during the hours ] 
when an office is 
closed. 


Press telegrams. 


Minimum charge ..10 08 

I’iach additional 6 
words over 48 In 
res^et of India, 
each additional four 
words over 82 in 
respect of Oeylon . • 0 2 0 1 


Signclling by flag or sema- (The usual In* 
phore to or from ships — per ) land charge 

telegram J plu$ a fixed ! 

(. fee of 8 ans. ; 

Boat hire •• •• ..Amount actu- 

ally necessary. 

Copies of telegrams each 100 j 

words or less 4 annas. 


Norway. — 

Svalbard .. .. 

Other Places . . . . : 

Bulgaria 

Russia . . . . 

Turkey 

Czecho- Slovakia 
Union of South Africa 
and S, W. Africa via 
IRC 3 

America via I R C — 

N. A. Cables. 

Ontario, Quebec, Nova 

Scotia, etc 

Manitoba .. ‘ 

Vancouver B.C 


0 111 .. 

0 10 0 7 
0 101 0 10 


1 15 0 151 0 81 


1 11 0 13i 0 9 

2 11 1 0 11 
2 3 1 11 0 12 


New York, Boston, etc. 1 11 0 131 0 9 

Philadelphia, Washington, 


For 

For delivery delivery 
in India. in 

Ceylon. 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- 
press. nary. press. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 

1 0 0 8 1 0 


etc. .. . •• 1 

Chicago 2 

San Francisco, Seattle, 

etc.^ 2 

Buenos Aires . . • • 3 

Rio de Janeiro .. ..3 

Valparaiso •• ** ® 

Havana .. •• 2 

Jamaica .. •• 2 

Urgent Telegram— 

Rate double of ordinary rate. 


1 13 0 141 0 10 

2 0 1 0 0 11 

2 3 1 li 0 12 

3 7 1 Hi .. 

3 10 1 13 .. 

3 7 1 Hi .. 

2 5 1 21 .. 

3 4 1 10 .. 
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Posts and T degraphs Department. 


u Letter Telegrame — 

Mtehnum (diarge for 25 words. 

Ordinary rate telegrams may be written in 
Code. 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offlces. 

tJsual rules apply regarding Eegistration 
Keply Paid, etc. 

Full lists published in Posts and Telegrai^s 
Guide. 

Raclio-Tele^raiii8.~For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay. Calcutta. Karachi, Madras. Port Blair 
or Bangoon the charge Is thirteen annas per 
word (ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) 
in nearly all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
Offlces in India or Burma transmitted (d ships at 
sea through the coast stations mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph 

TotaPcharge 
per Vord. 

Ordinary. Code. 

Bs..a. Bs. a. 

1) All Government or Private 
Badio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below , . 0 13 0 8 

(2) Badio-telegrama to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy ..0 8 0 5 

( 3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships .. 0 12 0 7^ 

The sender of a radio-telenam may prepay 
a reply. He .must insert before the address, 
the instruction “R. P.” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid. 
e.g., R.P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 


DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of booking. They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

The only special services admitted in dally 
letter Wegrams are Reply paid. Paste Re- 


stante. Telegraph restante and telegraph i 
direction under orders of the addressee. 

Growth of Telegraphs.— At the end 
1807-98 there were 50.305 miles of line ai 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compar 
with 107,216 miles of line Including cable ai 
593.555 miles of wire including conduetc 
respectively, on the 31st March 1034. T 
numbers of departmental telegraph offlces we 
257 and 104 (including 19 Radio offioei 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offle 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,634 
4,276. 


The increase in the number of paid telegrai 
dealt with is sliown by the following figures : — 


Inland .. 
Foreign . . 



1897-98. 

1933-3 

f Private 

. . 4.107,270 11.788 7i 

t State 

. . 860,382 

803, 3i 

t Press 

. . 35,910 

666,0i 

r Private 

.. 735,670 

2,189,01 

■< State 

.. 9,806 

28, o: 

t Press 

5,278 

82, Ot 


5,‘754,415 15,558,21 


The outturn of the workshops during 1933-S 
represented a total value of Rs. 10,56,800. 

Wireless.— The total number of departmem 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1932-.1 
was thirty-one, wz., Akyab, Allahabad, Basseii 
Bombay, Calcutta (two stations), Chedubi 
Chittagong, Delhi, Diamond Island, Jodhpui 
Jutogb, Karachi (two stations), Lahore, Madra 
(3 stations), Nagpur, Peshawar, Poona, Poi 
Blair, Quetta, Rangoon (4 stations), Sandhead 
(two pilot-vessels), Sandoway and Victoria Point 
of which only Cheduba, Port Blair and Victori 
Point hocked tdegrams direct from the public 

Seven of these stations were designated coas 
stations for communication with ships at set 
and eleven worked as aeronautical stations n 
connection with regular air services. 

The Duplex high-speed service betweei 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satL 
factorily, the wbeatstone system being employee 
generally for this circuit. 

Telephones. — On the 31st March IQS'! 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
I by the Department was 330 with 19,414 straight 
line connections and 8.390 extension telephones 
I Of these exchanges. 173 were worked deparl 
I mentally. The number of telephone exchanges 
I established by Telephone Companies was 25 
with 37,400 connections. 

The total staff employed on telegraphs 
telephones and wireless on the 3l8t March 1934 
was 13,197. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year 1933-34 
was Rs. 10,12,000 and Rs. 16.77.46.000 respec- 
tively. The receipts for the year ended 31 
March 1934 amounted to Rs. 10,72,62.000 au>l 
charges (including interest on capital outla'^ } 
to Rs. 11,24,55,000, the result being a net ios^ 
of Rs. 51.03.000. 



Sanitation. 


The history ot the sanitary departments in 
tadia goes back for about sixty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be don«» : but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which Involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. ** The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated: the villaare 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to Improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always b^n 
recognised '* 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution {Gazette of India, May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform A at of 1919. It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 et zeq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Beform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
provinces making it a subject directly responsi- 
ble to local control through Ministers. It is yet 
too early to attempt to indicate the effects 
of this change. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
(iovernment of India in a general review of 
licalth organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
concluded that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for la3ring the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.*’ He quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India in their Reso- 
lution of 1914, that “in the land of the ox eart 
one must not expect the pace of the motorcar.’* 


The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1926 not^ the 
introduction of the political element into health 
matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
the improvements being introduced before the 
Reforms were in some provinces now in a fairway 
to maturing but that in other provinces “with 
less appreciation of tlie actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they have 
found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed.’’ But, he 
says, “ though the picture is neither bright nor 
the future rosy, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section of the Indian 
community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with whioh goes to prove 
my contention." 

India’s birth rate in 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan- 
tile mortality rate was nearly times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 4i times that of 
New Zealand. “ The information fumislied 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, te., plague, cholera, smail-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says the Public Health Report already cited) 
that if we except typhus and yellow fever, 
India is one of the world 's reservoirs of infec- 
tion for the others and the main reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera." The rigni- 
floance of these facts must, adds the Commis- 
sioner, be obvious to all who think : “Briefly 
their implication is that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view, is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend- 
ed to. It is not for India to say that so far as she 
is concerned prevention is impossible. If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid- 
den children ; of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
scurvy and ben-beri , of the way in which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
tomiasis and illariasis can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put into 
operation." 

The Public Health Commissioner in an address 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Med^rine, held in Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the import- 
ance or Instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co-ordinating the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
scientific progress There is at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
one immediately possible, but the desirability of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 
Is likely to be urged in the course of the revision 
of the Constitutional Reforms now in progress. 
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The Commissioner in his annual report to 
Government for 1927 gave at the outset 
the following text for thought “Whether 
the institution of a Ministry of Health, whiih 
many of us think is long overdue for the Indian 
Empire, would accelerate progress is a matter 
of opinion ,* but there can be little doubt that such 
progress must depend not on a haphazard pro* 
gramme or on the fulfilment of an annual routine 
of measures sanctified by tradition but rather 
on the acceptance of such cardinal principles 
as have been laid down by the Chief Medical 
Officer of the British Ministry of Health in his 
1927 report and by a genuine attempt to work 
to these. Sir George Newman points out that 
* Nothing is more certain than the fact that the 
physical advancement and health of mankind 
IB dependant not upon a doctor's stunt here or 
a sanitary institution there but upon the whole 
social evolution of the people. Now, these 
desired ends are not reached merely by announ- 
cing them, still less by leaving things to chance, 
drift or fate. They can in any case only be 
partly reached at all without foresight, organisa- 
tion and expenditure.* He proceeds to inculcate 
four basic principles which it is necessary for 


any modern State to work to and which arc 
follows : — 

(a) ascertainment and accurate registrati 
of the data obtainable ; 

(b) the establishing of a definite standard 
work to, which should be based on heal 
and physiology and not on disease 
pestilence ; 

(c) the study of the character and inclden 
of disease, its causes and predisposi 
conditions, its mode of spread, its soc 
factors which increase or reduce it and t 
means of its treatment and prevention ; 

(d) the establishment of a national organic 
tion by the assent of public opinion, sm 
organisation being an index of the aspir 
tions and enlightenment of the people. 

It is for consideration how far we in Ind 
are now working to these basic principles or a 
likely to in the future and whether our existii 
public health organisation is best suited 
enable us to do this.** 


The following table of vital statistics is taken from the Public Health Commissioner's late, 
annual report : — 


Province. 

Birth Kates (per mille). 

Death Kates (per mille). 

1931. 

Previous 

5 years. 

1931. 

Previous 

5 years. 

Delhi 

42 2 

46.5 

2i.7 

35 3 

Bengal 

27.8 

26.2 

22 3 

22 7 

Bihar and Orissa 

33.9 

37.0 

26.6 

26 5 

Assam 

28.1 

31 3 

18.7 

22 2 

United Provinces 

35.6 

3) 2 

27 0 

24 7 

Punjab 

42.7 

38 1 

26 0 

25 7 

N. W. Frontier Province 

30.7 

26 9 

20.2 

19.7 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

44.3 

46 0 

35.5 

34 2 

Madras 

35.5 

37 5 

23 7 

25 3 

Goorg 

24.5 

21.1 

23.8 

29.1 

Bombay 

36.1 

37.5 i 

23.8 

28 3 

Burma 

26.5 

26.8 

17.4 

29.9 

Ajmer-Merwara 

34.0 

28.8 

30.1 

25.0 

British India • . 

34.3 

35.7 

24.0 

26.0 

! 


Chief Causes of Mortality, 
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Chief Causes of Mortality* — There are three main classes of fatal diseases: specifle fevers 
diseases affeOTing the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
iiicCTS and other indiwtiom of scurvy widely prevail The table below shows the number of 
ileaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1032 

Mortality daring 1932. 

n — Deaths, B— Ratio per mille 


Province. 


Delhi 


Bengal 


-r 

u. 

u 


and r ^ 

LB 

ri) 

* Ib 

ri>. 

U Provinces •{ 

lB.| 


Bihar 

Orissa 


Assam 


I'linjab 

N W F.P. 


■r. 

■r. 


ri>. 

(’ P. & Berar-i! 

LB 


Madras 

Coorg 

-i'ximhay 

hnrina 


\jmer Mer 
wara. 


fD 
* ill. 

LB. 

fD 

“Ib 


..r 

LB 

r 

LB 


1 

0 0 


138 
0 2 


' 


— — 

ulera. 

Small-pox 

Plague 

4 

183 


0 0 

0 3 


3,910 

7,91 

1 

0 7 

0 2 

0 0 

9,348 

16,466 

8,374 

0 2 

0 4 

0 1 

4,971 

631 


0^ 6 

0 1 


9,734 

2,779 

21,497 

0 2 

0.0 

0 4 

014 

5,184 

2,003 

0 0 

1 0 2 

0 1 

70 

'1 513 


0 0 

.| 0. 


854 

574 

2,058 

0 01 0 0 

0 1 

r>,278| 5,363 

1,561 

0 1 

1 ^ 

0 0 


1 1 

8 


1 0 C 

\ 0 0 

1,353| 2,6 9c 

> 14,446 

0 01 0.1 

0 7 

1,08: 

2.484 

1 1,556 

0 

1 

. 0 4 


Fevers. 


Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhoea. 


7,305| 
11 2 | 
691,513j 
13 8 
5r>4,666| 
14.8 
98,211 
"*2 2 
853,25(> 

17 5 
388,427, 

1C 2' 
38,582 
16 l' 
237,743 

I 

1.5 1 
291.410' 
6 3' 
2,944' 

18 0^ 
195,250 

8 8 
75,897 
6 2 
10,934 
19 4 


4991 
0 8 
30,562j 
0 8 
15,727 
0.4 
8,24r 
1 .3^ 
12,836| 

I 

0 3 

I 

1 3,287, 
0 6 
529 
0 2 
23,493: 

I 

1 5 
80,410 

1 7| 

iio| 

0 7' 

22,610 

1 0 
5,191 

0.4 
309 
0 5 


Respira- 

tory 

Diseases. 

All 

other 

causes. 

4.015 

3,731 

6 2 

5.8 

62,249 

187,074 

1.2 

3 6 

5..582 

160,782 

0 1 

4 2 

5,358 

32,909 

0 7 

4 1 

33,730 

142,393 

0 7 

2 9 

00,251 

109,610 

2 5 

4 C 

3,094 

4,388 

1 3 

1.8 

: 30,411 

121,844 

! 2 0 

7.8 

94,312 

513,684 

, 2.0 

11.2 

1 254 

490 

' 1.6 

3 0 

93,524 

172,592 

4 2 

7 8 

1 1 ,830 

111,380 

1,0 

9 1 

>, 1,304 

1,262 

1 2 f 

t ** 2 

_ __ 

. . 


Statistical health reports for all India are always inevitably submitted 
' he number of provinces from which returns have to be collated. 


are belated owing to 
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The Public Health Commissioner in his most 
recently published annual report, which concerns 
the year 1932, brings to notice certain leading 
facts. He shows that life-births registered 
during the year 1932 numbered 9,054,506 
(4,702,913 males and 4,351,593 females or 
81 ,384 less than the figure for 1931. Registered 
deaths numbered 5,805,066 (males 3,039,159 
and females 2,766,507) as compared with 
6,616,099 in 1931. 1,527,432 deaths or 26 per 
cent, of the total infantile occurred durmg the 
first year of life against 1,633,476 or 25 per cent, 
ill 1931. Compared with 1931 the rate of 
1 68 . 7 for British India was lower by lO p in. 

The Public Health Commissioner, dealing 
specially with the high rate of infantile mortality, 
mentions that statistics of the causes of these 
early deaths are not recorded but says that 
*t is generally known that premature birth, 
infantile debility, bowel disorders, convulsions, 
malnutrition, diarilioeaand enteritis, respliatory 
diseases, inanition, smallpox, fevers and marasmus 
are the main causative features. 

Dr. Ruth Young, Director of the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian Red 
Cross Society, in some notes contributed to the 
Public Health Commissioner’s report on this 
subject, says that “ Various attempts recently 
made to ascertain more accurately the exact 
cause of maternal deaths liave shown tliat 
mortality in connection with childbirth is very 
high and that the problem of deaths is even 
greater than had been supposed. The lower 
rate reported for rural areas is proba- 
bly due to faulty registration, because the 
facilities for skilled attendance must obviously 
be lower in the average village even although 
the general standard of health may be higher. 
As in the case of infant mortality the general 
causes of this high rate are known, although 
further investigations in particular localities are 
required, e.g. into the prevalence of anemia of 
pregnancy and its influence on maternal morta- 
lity and the occurrence of diseases such as ost(*o- 
malacla and eclampsia which complicate labour 
in certain parts of India. Apart from such 
definite entities which might be susceptible of 
rapid improvement the main causes of maternal 
mortality lie in social customs which cannot be 
quickly influenced. Any reform which has as 
its modus operandi in educational process is 
bound to operate only gradually. .. .It can 
undoubtedly be hastened and in particular 


by the provision of safe attendance at child 
birth. That means trained midwives anc 
daiain far greater numbers than are at preseu 
available.... On the other hand, there is un 
doubtedly a greater appreciation of clear 
midwifery on the part of the general public. 11 
would be a tragedy if this appreciation were 
not met by increased facilities in the shape o 
competent midwives. The teaching of illl 
terate women is a tedious business, yet th< 
numbers of even partially educated women wlu 
are ready to become mid wives is still very smal 
and the ancient prejudice against work whicl 

is regarded as “unclean” still lingers 

Ante-natal work which is such a powerful factoi 
reducing maternal mortality is certainly on the 
increase. A greater number of women’s hospitah 
arc taking up this work and health visitors art 
playing their part. The attendance at ante- 
natal clinics is bettor than formerly and the 
public is beginning to understand the need foi 
careful examinations. 

“ Within a short space of time, measurable 
probably in months, the constitutional reforms 
now under discussion will have been brought into 
force. And the public health problems witii 
which the new Central Government will be; 
faced are such as will demand urgent attention 
It 18 difficult to understand how the present 
central health organisation could undertake 
the additional work which these problems must 
entail. More than one witness who appeared 
before the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee 
stated tliat a Ministry of Health was an essential 
feature of the future Government of India but 
this proposal, while it has received warm support 
from more than one experienced authority, still 
I emains a mere hope for the future. Apart from 
central direction of policy which a well-organised 
Ministry of Health would be capable of planning 
one of the most important requirements of thi'^ 
country is an All-India Public Health Act whicli 
will lay down the broad piinciples on which all 
public health developments should be based 
Unfortunately the financial position has nevei 
forbidden the creation of the Central Board of 
Health which was suggested by the Simon Com- 
mission and which had been planned by the pre- 
sent Member in charge of Public Health as a first 
stage m effecting closer co-ordination between 
individual provinces in matters of public health 
These and other developments must, it seeni'-, 
await liappier and more prosperous days.” 
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THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 

General Health statistics of the British Army in India 
during the year 1932 . 


1929 


Officers 

British Otherl 
Banks. 

British Other] 
B.anks' wives 

British Other! 
Banks’ wives] 
—parturition. 

British Other] 
Ranks* chil- 
dren. 

Others 


6 

CO 

a 

2 

CQ 

03 

Admissions 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

Home. 

Invalids 
Discharged 
in India 

Invalids 
finally 
discharged 
in United 
Kingdom. 

Average 

Constantly 

sick. 

-S 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000 

No 

Ratio 

per 

1,000 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

No 

Ratio 

per 

1,000 

No. 

' 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

2,295 

1,063 

463.2 

35 

6.. 54 

63 

27 43 





38.75 

16.88 

55,336 

32,177 

581 2 

164 

2 96 

400 

7.39 

•• 

•• 


•• 

1,458 31 

20.35 

4,317 

1,262 

292.3 

18 

4 17 

57 

1.3 20 


•• 



41 02 

9.64 


863 

•• 

•• 

•• 







33 21 

•• 

6,884 

1,999 

299.1 

85 

12.72 

14 

2 09 


. 1 



65.63 

9.82 

•• 

2,345 


440 


38 

1 

i 
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Among officers of the British Army in India 
463.2 per thousand of strength were adiiuttedj 
to hospital during the year compared with 
420.4 in 1931. There were 15 deaths, giving a 
ratio of 6.64 per thousand, compared with 
18 and 7.76 in 1931. The average constantly 
sick in hospital was 38.75 or 16 88 per thousand 
of strength as compared with 15.11 in the 
precedmg year. The total constantly sick, in j 
hospital or out of hospital, on account of disease 
and injury was 27.94 per thousand. 

Of British soldiers 32,177, or 581.5 per thou- 
sand were admitted to hospital compared 
With 647 per thousand in 1931 and 580.5 per 
thousand in 1913. There were 3,646 soldier 
deaths or 2.96 per thousand of the strength 
compared with 2.76 per tiiousand m 1931. 
The most important causes of mortality among 
soldiers were : — 


Local injuries . . , . 

. . 27 

Pneumonia 

.. 27 

Enteric group of fevers 

..14 

Heat stroke 

..12 

Appendicitis 

. . 11 

Heat exhaustion 

.. 6 


The number, sent home as invalids was 409 
or 7 39 per thousand of the strength, compared 
with 544 or 9 74 per thousand in 1931. 

Among women and children (Britisli Other 
Ranks) 1,262 women or 292 3 per thousand of 
the strength were admitted to hospital compared 
with 1,395 or 334 4 per thousand in 1931. Of 
the children, 1,999 or 299 1 per thousand of tlie 
strength were .admitted to hospital, compared 
with 1,896 or 286 4 in 1931. 

The principal cause of sickness among British 
troops was malaria of which tliere were, 4,664 
oases, a decrease of 1,628 compared with 1931. 
The year’s report by the medical authorities 
remarks, “ In 1932, in India, the British troops 
lost about 32,568 days spent in liospital on 
account of malaria alone — a matter of serious 
economic importance to the State. The hard 
fact is that we know well how to deal with the 
malaria problem , but we have not the funds 
with which to put our knowledge to adequate 
practical use.” 
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HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1932. 


— 

Average strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths 

1 

Invalids 
sent 
toU K. 

Invalids 
discharged 
in India. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

o 

}z; 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 


Ratio 
per 1.000, 


' S 

O’-' 
% ? 

o* 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

d 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

Officers 

2.175 

700 

321-8 


6- 90 

i 

26 

11*95 


1 

24* 36 

11 20 

Indian Ranks 

121,013 

52,017 

429-8 

305 

2 52 



783 

6 47 

1,902* 33 

15* 72 

Followers . . 

28,248 

7,525 

266 4 

109 

3 86 





266* 35 

9 43 

Others * . . 


2.094 

•• 

25 

-- 



73 


•• 



• Includes Beservista, Indian Territorial Force, Royal Indian Marine, Indian State Forces 
R,. A. F., Civilians and Pensioners. 


The adndsslon rate of officers sick in hospital I thousand in 1931. There was thus a decrease 
for 1932 was 321.8 per thousand of strength as of 21.6 per thousand on the 1931 figures. The 
compared with 367.4 in 1931. Among soldiers death rate among Indian soldiers dunng 1932 
62,017 or 429 8 per thousand of strength were, was 2.52 per thousand as against 2.96 per 
admitted to hospital, compared with 451.8 per 1 thousand in 1931. 


LEPROSY 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. 
In 1921, when a Census was made, leprosy 
was regarded as an xnfirmUy like bUndness, 
insanity and deaf -mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these. The number counted was 102,513 as 
against 109,094 in 1911. But it was recognised 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
more than the more advanced cases and that 
possibly a majority of this number were the begg- 
ing and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, m.d.,f.r,c.s., the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, said that ** recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
People in India suffering from leprosy.** 

Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
England with H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
man of the General Committee and H. E the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents, 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. E. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India. 


IN INDIA. 

His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Rs. 20,00,000 
whidi was Invested in the end of 1928. The 
Investments amounted to Rs. 20,63,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Rs. 1,22,000. 

In the scheme of anti-leprosy campaign 
which the Association put into operation, 
the respective parts to be played by the Central 
and Provincial Committees in carrying forward 
the aims and objects of the Association are 
definitely apportioned The Central Com- 
mittee is vested with the task of promoting 
research, of preparing and publishing propa- 
ganda material, arranging for the training of 
doctors in the diagtiosis and treatment of 
leprosy according to the latest methods and of 
conducting an expert survey of selected areas 
for the ascertainment of the facts regarding the 
incidence and endemicity of leprosy. Measu- 
res for the accommodation and treatment of 
leprous patients and other schemes of purely 
local interest are to be the concern of provin- 
cial committees as agents of the Indian Council 
in the Provinces. 
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Tlie policy and principles of the British 
Empire Leprosy ReUef Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committees 
are expressed in Its *' Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
In India'* which was published in 1926 This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest • — 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community 

(2) Segregation is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(а) financially it would be impossible , 

(б) any attempt to impose forable segrega- 

tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, jid, as has 
iieen the case where such means ha\e 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated. 

(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and arc less amenable to 
treatment, while the earlv cases in which tlic 
disease has made but little outward manifes 
tation, can be controlled by treatment. 

(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the treat- 
ment of early cases. 

The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended tliat the efforts of the Provincial Com- 


BLINDNESS 

All over the East, and in fact in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, blindness is veiy 

{ irevalcnt, and only of recent years have people 
legiin to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, if not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken, be 
prevented. In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ings from blindness, it was a gift of some £43,000 
miide by Sir Ernest Casscl at the beginning of 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under the 
guidance of Mr MacCallen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a year. Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there is 
a very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sulBcicntly deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations. There is a great 
“trachoma belt” extending from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained. 

India is in this great Blindness Belt. Accord- 
ing to the last census returns there are 480,000 
totally blind persons in this population of more 


mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects : — 

(а) to induce patients to come forward at an 

earlv stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable; and so 

(б) to shut off the sources of Infection as the 

number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for Infecting the next genera- 
tion will become fewer. 

The Governing Body of the Indian Council In 
their report for the year 1933, show that the 
Asso( mtion’s mam work during the completed 
nine years of its life has been organisation and 
planning and the outlining of a programme of 
vvork varied by the selection of the most fruitful 
soils for experimentation in methods of work. 
One valuable product during theat period is 
the fact th it “ the leper is becoming less prone 
to hide his disease and there is an increase of 
general interest in the subject.” 

There are now seventeen provincial branches, 
ineliidmg one m Mysor^' State and each 
of th(‘m has estalihshcd treatment centres for 
lo])rou8 patients. In Assam, for instance, the 
mimlicr ot climes rose from 81 m '932 to 14.5 
at the end of 1933. Many clinics in different 
parts of India report absolute cures of the 
disease. 

Ills Exeelleney the Vucroy Is the Prostdont 
of the Indian Council, Maj. Gen. 0. A Sprawson, 
c I E , K H i» , I w p , Director General of the !.M.S. 
the Cfiiciirman of the Governing Body, Sardar 
Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, the Honorary 
Secretary and Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt., C.8.I., 
oil, the Honorary Treasurer. 


IN INDIA. 

than 300 millions That is an incidence of 
IJ totally blind to every thousand of the popu- 
lation lUit the census figures are notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4 38 per 
thousand was foimd as against the census figure 
of 1.74 In llatnagin an incidence of 1.5 
was found as against the census figure of 0.7; 
in Bijapiir 2 6 as against 0 7 ; in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less tlian 9 per thousand. 
In Palanpiir 7 per thousand was found. If, 
as IS not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census 1 . port is general, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like U millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns. 

lliese are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blind, and whose happiness 
and efficiency are thus greatly impaired. The 
term “blindness” has a different interpreta- 
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tion in ereiw country. In a report on the Pre- in India and it would appear that the flrat step 
vention M Blindnessi published by the League should be the establishment of Sdbtoele ot 
of (>08B Societies these different interpre- Opktlialmolocy> in places like Madras and 
tations are shown. In the United States blind- Calcutta where ample facilities exist. At 
neas ts defln^ as ** Inability to see well enough these schools advance teaching and research 
to read even with the aid of glasses; or for iUitera- in ophthalmology would be carried out, and 
tas, inability to distinguish forms and objects the next step would be to organise a system 
with sufficient distinctness"; and In Egypt a of ophthalmic relief at selected centres all over 
person is accounted blind who cannot see fbigers India." (There are now schools of ophthalmo- 
at a distance of one metre. If such persons logy at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness Lahore). 

in India, there is little doubt that the figure . , , , , 

would be very much larger than those indicated Again in an editorial from the same journal 
above. Becently the AU-lndia Blind Relief (Sept. 1929 ) the following statements are made- 
Aiioriafinn has made an analysis of a very “ What is wanted is some large or^nisation 
large number of patients attending its camps covering the whole of this^ sub-continent and 
and dispensaries, and has found that among aiming chiefly at Prevention rather thMi 

these patients for every totally blind person treatment In brief what the position 

there are three with more or less damaged vision, now calls for is an all-India movement 

the result of eye disease. It appears not un- Obviously the main question is one of general 
likely that the true ophthalmic condition of public health. Public health is a transferred 
India would be represented by figures showing department, but if the Health Department of 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and the Government of India interests itself in the 
in addition to these four and a half million with matter in co-operation with missionary and 
more or less impaired eyesight. voluntary movements, wo do not despair of 

seeing an all-India organisation created and 
" Ko one," says Col. R. H. Elliot, late of the built up." 

Madras'^ Ophthalmic Hospital, writing in the 

British Journal of Ophthalmology of May 1919, Associations known as “ Bhnd Relief*' Associa- 
" who has not worked in India can form any tione have been working for several years in 
conception of the enormous amount of preventa- Western India, in conjunction with Government 
ble and curable blindness which is laying its hospitals, to alleviate this affliction of blindness, 
shadow over the health, happiness and useful- The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
ness of this great portion of our Empire", and ously small and those there are stay mostly 
the same writer in another place has said the large towns. The Associations work 
" It is difficult for anyone who has not had by means of travelling hospitals, which bring 
first hand experience of medical practice in the relief to the villages in the rural areas. They 
Bast to realise .the state of thmgs out there also work by means of trained village workers, 
granular ophthalmia claims its victims by the whose duty it is to find out the " hidden blind" 
ten thousand, whereas it is really a disease and get them to the medical centre for relief ; 
which, when properly treated at an early stage, to find out cases of small-pox (a constant source 
should not cause the loss of a single eye. The of blindness in children) ; to inspect new born 
neglect of patients suffering from small-pox and children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
other febrile conditions leads to a vast amount torum ; to keep registers of all blind and partly 
of blindness, while the treatment of mild ocular blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
aflectioos by irritant drugs is probably one of disease ; and to treat in the villages simple 
the most evil factors that spread blindness cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
broadcast throughout the land. Large numbers their inception the Associations have been the 
of men and women suffering from glaucoma, means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
from cataract and from other curable diseases, people and of preventing blindness in many 
are allowed to hide in their villages like wounded thousands more. The work is capable of indefi- 
animals, waiting only their release by death, fflte extension and the need for some such organ!- 
This is not an overdrawn picture. It is a state- sation has been shown. In 1917 Colonel Elliot 
ment of cold, hard, cruel facts, well known to wrote as follows, " To me it seems that the 
everyone who has practised or is practising duty and privilege of undertaking this work 
medicine in the East." lie with the State, and that no sum spent on 

^ ^ , such a task could be too large. Unfortunately 

In an editorial on the Ophthalmic work in this is not the view that has been taken by those 
Egypt and the possibilities of similar work in in authority and consequently we see the specta- 
India, the Indian Meddcal Gazette (March 1928) cle of private enterprise endeavouring to under 

remarks:— "It would seem worth while for take this colossal task It is at least 

th^ Govomment of India to examine the working permissible to voice an admiration for the 
of this splendid organisation, for, in spite of the stand taken by Mr. Henderson. [Founder of 
fact that workers In India have always been in the Blind Relief Association movement, who 
the front in advances in ophthalmology, there began the work in 19131. The best that one 
has been little organised work in ophthalmic can hope for his endeavour is that he will succeed 
research except In Madras ; even there the work in arousing the conscience of educated Indians 
has been done by men who have already a large to the needs of their less fortunate countrymen, 
amount of routine work to perform. India and that this little cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
as a whole owes its position in the ophthalmic hand, will end in a monsoon of active effort", 
world entirely to the energies of individual As the above was written in 1917, it is not alto- 
end^usiasts, whose names are so w(dl known gether applicable to the criticism of Govem- 
thatit is not necessary to mention them. What ment of to-day, as it has already been shown 
has been possible in Egypt should also be possible that there are now several schools of ophthal 
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luology in India, and the Government eye 
hospitalh are doing tremendous work ; but these 
hospitals are situated in the large towns and 
oannot possibly by any stretch of imagination, 
give relief to the millions living in the rural 
areas. 

The All>*Indui Bliad Rdbef Astociatioii. — 

(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations m the 
mofussil and to extend their work It is undei 
the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
has for its life President, Mr C G flendnson 
(late I. C S ) who founded and managed lor 
many years all the branch Associ.ition.s working 
m Western India. It is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its lieadquaiters m ]*aris 
and was formed on Scptembei J4th, 1920, 
under the auspices of the League of lied Cross 
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Societies and the American Soeietv lor tin 
Prevention of Blindness. The Oigaiiismg 
Secretary is K Crawford Hutehmson, 'I'lii' 
Town Hall, Bombay. 

A beginning h.is been m,ide but it is only a 
beginning and it is but the tnnge ot this vast 
problem that has been touched The schools 
of ophthalmology m India are turning out 
ojihthalmic surgi'ons who an* (crowding their 
piofchSiOTi 111 the cities and laige towns A 
I scheme tor taking these men and placing them 
j m selected centres has been worked out, ail that 
iis required is monetary Iielf) I’lie cost is 
\minxmal and here is an opportunity for the 
generous and public spirited to emulate Kir 
Mrnest Gassel. and give to India an eve seiviec 
1 ol w'hnh India and the whole wfiild could be 
proud, and to tlie jx'oples of India that wdiieli 
' to them is probabh then intist precious posses- 
■ Sion — their sight 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and infant mortality. The figures loi 
maternal mortality arc not accurately known 
but they are certainly not less than 10 pci 
thousand live births, often more. It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All-India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League Initiated by Lady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Society, 
which aims at gradually establlshlug a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
larger towns in India. The araiilgamution ot 
those two Bodies which has taken place, form- 
ing the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly increase and develop the 
work In all the great centres of population, 
word is now being done for the trainmg of 
raidwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
tor the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infant hygiene to other parts of India Most 
hopeful “sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appalling mortality of young 
children. 

Centres of Activity arc organised or a 
piovincial basis, though the vaiums provinees 
differ considerably m the nature of the w'ork 
uiidertakoii and the amount ot organisation 
displayed. It is noteworthy that the work is 
most co-ordinated and most energetically carried 
f'u where there are persons appointed under 
the Directois of Public Health whose special 
duty it is to foster Child Welfare activities. 

The care needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army is being 

20 


iiKieasinglv n‘alirt(*tl and novvheie inoie thiMi 
111 the units theiris(“l\(‘s Th'* lesult li.is been, 
in the last tew veirs, the opening ol rnimli 
woik 111 this diieetion Miuh ol it is pin el v 
medical woik. whuh. in the ahsimt' h, t<iinuie-» 
hospitals toi the Indian soUIkms, is a in-ei's'-itv. 
But genuine ilnld weltaie aiitivilii's are also 
present in some eentres manv of thmii assistid 
by tlr M A W Bureau Indian d<'<i Ciosh 
So{i(*tv which has undertaken the oiganising 
work m place ot the Lady Bird wood 4nny Child 
Welfare Coimnittbe A leinaikable feat me ot 
this movement is tin* keenness ot the m(*ii them- 
selves to aid it, KMlising as thev' (jo tin* benellt 
to their own women and diildreu. Theie .ire 
now very lew cvntomnents vvivere some woik 
of this kind IS not going on. 


So far all the schemes have devoted tlieii 
attention to edm at mg wommi in the (hments 
of niotheiuaft and attempting to presdve 
mf.int lives and irapn^ve (hild health In a 
land of so manv languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India ha- 
jet to decide whether slie will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
lar as adolescence or extensively atti'inpt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
is heir to in a land of great poverty, under- 
nourishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its Inability to stoj) 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree It will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these arc not yet 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
' death rate always spells also a high damage* 
' rate of sickly, under-developed, incompetent 

citizens 

i 
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INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Bed Cross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines. 
From August 1016, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Bed Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1020 its total receipts amounted to 
Bs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Gross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Bed Cross 
ubjects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career In June 1020 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1010, an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Bed Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Bed Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world'Wide League of humanitanan societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in March 1020, and 
dulyi passed into law as Act XY of 1020. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and {authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. As contemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
Branches under which there arc numerous sub- 
branches. • 

The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may be spent are— 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, havmg regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health lostitu- 
tioDS in need of them. 


5. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Viee-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members Their respective subscriptions are 
Bs 10, ()()(), Bs 5,000, Bs 1,000, Bs. 12 annually 
()r a consolidated payment of Bs. 150, and any- 
thing between Be. 1 and Bs. 5 annually or 
consolidated payment of Bs 50. At the end of 
1933 there were 12,500 adult members of these 
various grades. 

To stimulate interest in the aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Bod Cross movement has been insti- 
tuted which embraces the student population, 
'rhe Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movi^ment. Other provinces 
arc now following suit and at the end of 1931 
the number of members was 252,941. 

Constitution.— His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordiEirily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vioe-Ptesidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
IS Sir Jlavid Petrie, Kt., c.i.E , c v o., c.b u., 
and the Organising Secretary, Miss Norah 
Hill, A.B.R c 

Finances. — ^The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Bs. 56,33,000 and Bs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its linaiiees at the end of December 1933, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Bs 07i lakhs The income 
derived from the capital of the Society, (which 
lis 3^ lakhs at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central ‘ ‘ Our Day ” Fund. 
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St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Indian Council.) 


Thp St/. .Tolm AmbiiLinco Association was 
tounded in 1877, by the Order ot tijc Hos]utal 
of St. John of Jernaalcm in England, and has 
for its objects . — 

(а) The instruction of persons in rcndciina 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness, 
and ill the transjioit of the sick and injiiied , 

(б) The instruction of persons in the elemen- 
tary principles and piactice of nuismg, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially ot a sick 
room , 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and othei centres ot industiv and traffic , 

(rf) The Organisation of Ambulance (.kups. 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nuismg (loips , 

(e) And generally the promotion ot instiuc- 
tlon and cairymg out ot works tor th(‘ relief of 
sutfering ot the sick and injuied in fieace and 
war independently ot cLiss, iiation.ihtj , or 
denomination 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in l‘.)10 It has 
since issued over 200,000 ceitificati's of pro- 
ficiency 111 First Aid, Home Nuising, Home 
Hygiene and Sanitation and over 10,000 tokens 
such as Voucheis Medallions, Labels and JVn- 
dants for special pioficiency in those subjects 
The object ot the Association is not to ri\al, 
but to aid, the medical man, and the subject- 
inattei of instiuction given at the classes quali- 
fies the pupil to adopt such measuies as may lie 
advantageous pending the doitoi’s amval, oi 
dining the intervals between his Msits 

During the year 1933 22,853 peisons attended 
1 ,58,3 courses ot instiuction in Fust Aid, J'Jur.siiig 
Home, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and oi 
these 13,957 qualified foi tin* Association’s 


certificates t\r , 12,800 in First Aid, 584 in 
Home Nursing, 451 in Hvgicne and 53 m Sani- 
tation A new eouise, l>omestic Hygiene and 
Motlici Cl aft, introduced in 1932 has not made 
mucli headway To popularise Home Nursing, 
and Domestic Hvgicne and Mothercraft courses 
.among \oung girls and women special propa- 
ganda was stated Steps were taken during 
1 933 to ai lange first aid courses foi the personnel 
I ot fl>ing clubs, but tlie resnoiise was poor. 

The Association has five graiios of members, 
n.imelv, Patuuis, Honorary (Councillors, Life 
I MionlKis Annual Merabeis and Annual Asso- 
jciati's Tbeu ies])i'ctive subscriptions aic 
Its 1,000, Jls.. 500, lls 100, Hs 5, and Its 2. 

I Tile income of tiie Indian Council at head- 
1 quaitei s consist s primarily of intmest on securi- 
I ties, a fixed .luniiai grant fiom (lovi‘mment, fees 
itoi certificati's .uid membership subscriptions. 

I The total income tor 1933 was Hs 17,897, a 
'moj(‘ oj less normal figure. Management 
! expcnises amomiti'd to Its. 22,4 1 3 A ttcr adjust- 
. mg assets .uid liabdities outstinulmg tlie ri‘\enne 
jai count loi 1933 showed a loss of Its 6,305. 

I 'I’lie Council was able to lairv on by taking a 
jloan ot Its 7.000 fiom the Indian Hed Cioss 
I So(iet\ and i)\ bUMiig nuK'h less stores than it 
1 sold. th< balance ot st()i(>s stoek thus being 
I I (‘<1 need bv Its 11,000 3’li(‘ Council nuilisc 

I that the financial position and its maintenance 
by huiijioraiy expedauits is iiiisatisfactorj. 

i Their Exeelleiicies flic Vieeioy and the 
[(kmntess ot VVilbngdon and His Excollciicy 
, the Coinm.uidoi-in-Ciiiet as Piesidcnt, Lady 
j Fiesident and Chanm.in, lespeitivelv, with 17 
membei s foi III the Indian Coimeil I’hc general 
business ot the Indian Conm il is eondiieted by 
an Kxeiutive (’omniittee ot wliicli the Hon’blo 
, Sii ])aM(l Petne. Kt , C l E , r V O , (Ml K., is 
the Cliaiinian, Miss Norab Hill, A R ii (3 , the 
(Jeiieial SiMietaiv, and Sii Einest ’ liurdon, 
' Kt , 0 b I , r I E , 1 r s , the llonoiaiy Trt'asuiei. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in tion of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) there are 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 120,30 f persons insane, making a proportion of 
disorders is still very inadequate. In the insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000. In 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
State which has a small and highly archaic Zealand it is as much as 46 per 10,000. In 
“ raentel hospital" at Bangalore, there are no re^iewing these figures it must he borne in mind 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons that those of the United Kingdom and New 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are Zealand include the " feeble-minded " an Item 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi- that is not included in the figures for British 
Sion exists for any kind of treatment. According India* 
to the last Census (1931) out of a total popqla- 
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INDIA, 


Provinces, States 
and Agencies. 

General population. 

1 Insane 

population. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Total. 

British India 

Indian States 

1 139.931,556 

41,897,367 

131,595,377 

i 

39,413,478 

271,626,933 

81,310,845 

1 120,304 

J 

Total for all India . 

181,828,923 

171,008,855 

852,837,778 

120,304 


For the eare of the 1 20,304 insanes of India and 
Bnrnia tlierc exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 0,244 hence only one person in eight 
out of tlie total insane population can obtain 
accommodation in institutions which exist 


especially for their care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of mental 
hospitals in each province during 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discharged cured and died : — 


Provinces. 

No of Mentaii 
Hospitals. 1 

Admitted and! 

readmitted 
during the year; 

Total Population of 
Mental Hospitals. 

Discharged i 
cured. | 

Died. 1 

i 

Daily average. 

1 . 

Criminal 

Lunatic?. 

•saivpi 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Strength. 

Sick. 

A^^sam 

1 

66 

410 

95 

505 

21 

47 

438*47 

59*35 

246 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2 

364 

1,535 

398 

1,933 

206 

53 

1,604*49 

74*68 

614 

fJ nitod Provinces . . 

3 

779 

1,561 

412 

1,973 

174 

106 

1,274*83 

155*03 

425 

Punjab , . . , 

1 

397 

982 

262 

1,244 

132 

102 

889*88 

73*63 

207 

Central Provinces . . 

1 

87 

389 

95 

484 

33 

19 

410*96 

20*37 

135 

Bombay 

5 

608 

.. 


2,109 

237 

171 

1,634*20 

93* 7 

226 

Madras 

3 

469 

1,155 

357 

1,512 

143 

80 

1,105**29 

136*89 

194 

Burma 

2 

276 

1,111 

169 

1,280 

88 

58 

1.052*65 

44*06 

564 

Total - .. 

18 

3,040 

1 

1 •• 

•• 

11,040 

•• 

636 

8,305*67 

656*71 

2,601 


It wilibe observed that there is now no mental 
hosi)ital in liengal. Insanes from this province 
are treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Hanciii. All Mental hospitals are 
under the direct control of the Provincial adminis* 
trative medical officers except the European 
Mental Hospital at lianchi which is controlled 
by a Board of Trustees presided over by the 
Commissioner of Chota-Nagpur. The socalled 
“ Central ” Mental Hospitals, that is to 
say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) and 
llangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Hanchi (one for Europeans and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered by whole-time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists. The Adminis- 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
British India and Burma lies with the Civil 


Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
be situated. It is probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
can claim any pretension to be up-to-date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Hanchi. All the others are for the most part 
over-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modem 
lines out of the question. The only province 
in India which lias so far displayed some apprecia- 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised countries is Madras. 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in its attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing, in the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of mental diseases. 
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As regards the incidence of insanity among the 
various races of India as well as the incidence of 
insanity in relation to occupation, no reliable 
information is available in view of the compara- 
tive paucity of cases in proportion to the general 


population that come under observation. On 
the other hand the incidence by age is shown 
fairly well m the Census Report of 1921 which is 
as follows . — 


INDU. 


! Distribution of the in- 
Insane. sane by age per 1 0,000 

, of each sex. 






Male. 

Female. 

— 

Male. 

Female. 

Years 

o*“ 5 • « 




651 

484 

121 

142 

5-10 .. 




2,9U5 

1,882 

639 

558 

10-15 .. 




4,098 

2,7*33 

761 

803 

15-20 .. 




4,806 

3,076 

810 

904 

20-25 . . 

• • • • 


.. 

6,518 

3.379 

1,024 

993 

25-30 .. 



. . 

6,861 

3,582 

1,273 

1,053 

80-35 .. 



•* 

7,2.81 

3,849 

1,342 

1,131 

35-40 , . 




5,651 

2,949 

1.049 

867 

40-45 . . 




5,316 

3,486 

987 

1.025 

45-60 . . 




3,832 

2,167 

818 

684 

60-55 . . 




3,132 

2,492 

581 

733 

65-00 . . 




1,465 

1,036 

272 

305 

60-65 . , 




1,683 

1,471 


.... 

05-70 . . 




602 

439 


.... 

70 and over 


c. 


1,070 

1,006 



Unspecified 




270 

138 


.... 

Total for all India 

•• 

. i 

64,151 

34,154 

623 

j 

857 


A further result of the widespread ignorance 
and apathy both official and non-official, towards 
psychiatny and its cognate interests, is the iack 
of any provision for the care and treatment of 
mentally defective children. In 1925, the 
Hon’ble Haroon Jaffer moved the Council of 
State to recommend to the Covemor-Geiioral in 
Council that the Provincial Governments be 
asked to investigate the best means of dealing 
quickly and adequately with cases of mental 
defectives. A discussion followed which was 
remarkable only for the ignorance of the subject 
displayed by all who took part in it. The motion 
was eventually withdrawn. 

Finally there is still a lamentable failure 
everywhere to appreciate the intimate associa- 


tion of crime with mental disorder and the 
extreme paucity of medical men throughout 
the whole of India with anv real knowledge of 
mental diseases leave the decision of questions 
involving what the law terms ‘'responsibility ” 
in crime in the hands of medical men who are in 
no sort of sense “experts”. In other words 
the current ideas both as regards the theory 
and practice of dealing with insanity and crime 
in India can only be described as archaic. 

(See also “ Insanity in India” by Colonel G. 
F. W. Ewens, and “ Lunacy in India *’ 

by Colonel A. W. Overbeck- Wright, M.D., 
D P E., T.M S, and Colonel H. P. Jago Shaw's 
book.) 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The Natjonal Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the women ot India 
was founded by tlie Countess of lJutferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards lu existing hospitals; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring these out when necessary from 
Europe. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by jiublic subscription, in addition 
branches were formed in each Province, each 
Branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos* 
pltals aihliated to it. 

The Central Fund gii^es granta-in-aid to several 
Provincial Jhanches ; it g'ves scholarships to a 
numher of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of Eurojican medical women. 


It has assisted by grants*in-aid the building of 
a number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 13 Provincial 
Branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun* 
tess of Dufterm’s Fund to the extent of 
Us 3,44,300 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for lndia-»-this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a Junior service of 6 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
lor the senior service. 

The President is H. E. The Countess of 
Willmgdon, oi , g.be. The Hon. Secretary is 
the Suigeoii to H. E. Tlie Viceroy, and the 
Secretary Dr. M. V. Webb, O.M.O., W.M.S., Bed 
Cross Building, New Dellii and Viceregal 
Estates, Simla 


THE WOMEN S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of DufTerin’s Fund and 
la administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Eecruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committce 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women's Medical Service , (b) 
m England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
BUb-committees perform the duties of a medical 
hoard examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and m India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly^ 
qualified medical women who are in the service'" 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferm’s Fund, are to ha\c 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives I 
of India. I 

Qualifications. — The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Elingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Pnnee^ 


or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India, (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-class medical woman, t.c., she mast 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
ID the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable m tlie United Kingdom under 
that Act- but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability, (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed. 
The services of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special institutions, 
which may be responsible for whole or part 
of the pay. 


Pay. — The rates of pay are as follows :■ 


1st 

to 3rd 

year 

Rs. 

450 per month 

4tb 

to Gth 



500 

7th 

to 9th 


,, 

550 

10th 

to 12th 

>> 

•1 

600 

13th 

to 15th 

II 

,, 

650 „ 

16th 

to 18th 

It 

II 

700 „ 

19th 

to 2lBt 

«» 


760 „ 

22ivd 

to 24th 


II 

800 

24th 

and after 

„ 

•1 

850 



Victoria Memorial Scholarships, 


also an overseas allowance ot Bs. lOO per 
month to those below 12 years* scrvxce and 
Be. 150 per month to those of 12 years* service 
and over. Every oflaccr of the Service shall 
pass an examination in such vernacular as the 
Executive Committee shall appoint within the 
first three years of her service, and shall receive 
no increment after that period until sach 
exammation has been passed. In addition 
furnished quarters are provided free of rent or 
a house rent allowance to be determined by 
the Provincial Committee may be granted in 
lieu of it. 

Officers of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in very special cases retirement 
is compulsory at the age of fifty-five An 
officer recruited in England, whose appointment 
is not confirmed, or who is dismissed, is granted 
an allowance sufficient to iiay her passage to 
England. 

Leave Rules.— (a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and IS not supposed to interrupt duty. \b) 
Leave on average pav is granted up to 2-1 1 of 
an officer’s period on duty, according to Funda- 
mental Buies. More than eight months’ leave 
on average pay is not granted at one time, (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowance 
of 12 sh. per day is granted in addition to f 
average pay during study leave id) Extra- 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee (e) Leave not 
due may be granted subject to the following 
conditions — (i) on medical certificate, without 
limit of amount, and {n) otherwise tlian on 
medical certificate, for not more than three 
months at any one time and six months in all, 
reckoned in terms of leave on average pay (/) 
The maximum period of continuous absence from 
duty on leave granted otherwise tlian on medical 
certiflc^ite is 18 mouths (g) When an officer 
returns from leave which was not due and which 
was debited against her leave account, no leave 
will become due to her until the expiration of a 
fresh period spent on duty, sufficient to earn a 
(Tcdit of leave equal to the period of leave which 
she took before it was due There arc no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
doctor appointed in England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
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expenses. There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of journeys by rail and road. 

There is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent, of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum 
“ or at such rate as the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association.” 

An ofliecr loses the contributions made to her 
account, by tlie Association with the interest 
thereon it she resigns (except on account of ill- 
health) before completing fi5e years’ service 
or in the event ot dismissal On retirement 
after approved service the sum which has accu- 
inulatod to the credit of the subscriber is handed 
over to her. 

Free Passages — Officers of the Women’s 
Medical Service are granted free return passages 
corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
Concessions to officers of all -India services The 
maximum number of return passages granted 
during an officer’s entire term ot service must not 
exceed tour, the first falling due after 4 years 
service 

The Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service — This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of eight, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian TTniversities. 
Salaries range from JLs 200 to Bs 300 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi* 
valent in money, to those employed in India. 

2 Two of the eight members of the icscrvc, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
jiost-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year eacli paid 
quartt'rlv and return passage Any member 
not so deputed shall be cmnloyed m India 

3. Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member is (ousidcrcd for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have powe, 
to shorten tins piTiod in special cases. Sorviije 
in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to appoint- 
ment. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, m order to 
secure a certein amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about 6^ lakhs j 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised m each I'rovmcc to carry out the 
objects of the Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have 
been trained m addition to large numbers who ! 


! have been jiartially trained Of late years the 
Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
registration and supervision of indigenous dais. 
It has also doue mucii propaganda work. 
The fund is now .idministered bv the Maternity 
and Child Wclfaic Bureau of the Indian Bed 
Cross Society. 
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LA.DY HARDINGE MEDICAL 

The Lady Hardin^rc Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
February 1916 It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative In raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Huling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardingc's 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- , 
missloncr of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-Tndia Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to HE. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Afiscmblv, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
18 also a member of the Governing Bodv is the 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central llcve- 
ues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together witli sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 j 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing stalf, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Delhi city 'Fhe 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Stiict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students As the 
hospital patients arc all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- 
seum, Lecture llooms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels arc provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikli 
and Christian students. The liospital is a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in-patients and a commodious out-patients’ 
dt'partment. The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Jls 3,11,000 from ths 
Government of India, sujiplemonted by grante 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 


COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 

Students are prepared for the Intermediate 
Science Examination, and the M.B , B.S. degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the 
College is affiliated. 

Senior Staff. 

Principal and Profejisor of Midwifery and Oynop- 
colo(fif — Dr Miss (’. L Ilouiton, M.b., Ac , 
Women’s Medical Service. 

V ice-Pnncipal and Professor of Surgertj — Miss 
Hamilton Browne, M.B. ch M. (Syd ), P. T. M. 
(Calcutta), W M S 

Professor of Merficine— Miss N.|E. Trouton, M.B , 
B.S (Lond ), M R c s., L.R c.r , D.T M.(Calcutta.) 

Profciisor of Ophthalmology — Miss B lloulston, 
M B , ch B (Glas.), D.o. (Oxon ), B.ll.C.fe. 
(Edin ), W.M.S. 

P)ofes<}or of Pathology — Mr^' S Ghosh, 

MB, ch. B (Aberdeen), d.p n. (Cambridge). 
W MS 

Profes’ior of Anatomg — Miss K. J. McDermott, 
M B., B s. (Punjab), W M.S. 

Piofesbor of Physiology -Miss E. Suric, M sc 

Professor of Radiology — Dr. iCekhi, M.B B S (Ph ) 
p M R & B (Cantab) 

Lecturer m Physics and Mathematics, and Super- 
intendent of the Science Department — Miss J. H 
Ross, M A , B Sc (Glas.) 

Lecturer in <jlicmistry — Miss Sosheila Ram, M.A 
(Cantab.) 

'Lecturer in Biology — Miss C. C Burt, B.Sc 
(Edm ) 

Lectuier in fJnglisfi—WiBb Ebbiitt, M A (Dublin) 
Modern L'lnguagc Tripos (Cantab.) 

Bursar and Warden — Miss M. W. Jesson, M a 
(Cantab.) 

Attached to the Hospital there arc; (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
Sdiool for Dispensers. All particuiais as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
ease of (1) from the Nursing Superintendent--, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a <grcat de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years 
Tills activity Is principally centred in thCj 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies,' 


where the chief hospitals in the Fiesidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 



Nursing 

fully trained nurses, both to meet their own ; 
demands and those of outside institutions < 
and private agencies. In this way the supply ' 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and ' 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Bombay 1 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 1 
the establishment ot the Bombay rresidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George's Hospital. | 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in | 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under ! 
the Government. The principle on which the | 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in adminis- 
tration 

State Registration of Nursesforalllndiais 

much required A meeting was held in Bombay 
in 1923 when Nu^'^es from the rresidency met 
to discuss the question. It is desired that India 
should have its own State Register as m the 
United Kingdom, South Afiica, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries Government has 
proposed to establisih a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All-India Register. 

Nursing Bodies. — The Si*eretary of the Cal - 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. It. 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 
The names and addresses of the other N urging 
bodies ho Calcutta are Lady Minto’s Indian 
N ursmg Association ( Bengal Branch), 4 , Hun- , 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers' Hostel tor Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road. South ; Nurses’ Aca-j 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses' 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras j 
there is the General Hospital, with a i 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity: 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at' 
Eilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and thei 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ainpthill 
Nurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association (now amalgamated). President, 
Her Excellency Lady Goscheu. The Associa- 
tion has under its management — The Lady 
AinpthiU JSuises' Institute t Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras. Pully trained and 
expel ienced nurses for all cases ot illness both i 
among Europeans and Indians, always available | 
The Lady Willinqdon Nursinq Home, Western, 
Castle, Mount Road, Madras, and Ntlgin 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamuud, 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
lacilities for convalescents. 

Bombay Presidency.— The Bombay Pre-j 
sidency was amongst the first in India to ' 
reahse the value ot nursing in connection with } 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L, R. W. I’ourest at St. 
George's Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid | 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that' 
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raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations under Act 21 of 1860. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations arc still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works. This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 

, Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 
[the primary object of establishing a nursing 
service from whicli the Nursmg staff at Govern- 
ment aided liospitals under management of 
! Nursing Association might be recruited. This 
' function, however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
' under tiie present circumstances it appeared to 
the Gommittee improbable that It could be 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and mid wives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and midwives and also main- 
taining a Provident Fund for the employees of 
the afflliated associations liave been successfully 
carried out from 1911 to 1933. Memorandum, 

I Rules and By-laws of the Association were 
' however revised brought Into line with the 
actual working of tlie Association. Towards 
jthe end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accoM- 
j ingly apiHiinted a sub-committee to consider the 
'revision and amendment of tiie Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws. The Sub-Committee 
repor*^d that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules. 

After fully considering the Sub-Oommittee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act m the United Kingdom. Pend- 
ing the passing of tlie Act the new Memorandum 
ot Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation fiom 
1st April 1929. 

The following arc affihated Associations as 
well as Training Institutions — 

St Geoige’s Hospital Nursing Association, ' 
Bombay, (for Nurses only), Hon. Secre- 
tary • II W Douglass, Esq 

Jamshetji .Djibhoy Hospital Nursing Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, (for Nurses and Midwives), 
Hon Secretary Dr. M V. Mehta, o u.h., 
F.R c r. 

Cania &. Albless Hospitals Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay (for Nurses and Midwives) 
Nil This is now purely Govt institution. 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association, Poona 
(for Nuises and Midwives) Nil. This is 
now purely Govt institution. 

Karaihi Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
(for Nuises only), Hon. Secretaiy: F. T 
M Day. 
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Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Nasik 
(for Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary 
Civil Surgeon, Nasik 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Ahme- 
dabad (for’ Nurses and Midwives), Hon. 
Secretary Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad. 

Victory Nursing Association, Sholapur (for 
Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary 
Civil Surgeon, Sholapur. 

infant Welfare Society’s (Bombay) ; Wjxdi 
Jhiiidcr Maternity Home, Worli Matt'rmty 
lionie and J'e Lisle Hoad Maternity Home 
( I'’oi Midwives only) 

Hindu Nirashrit Fund Maternity Home, 
Surat (Foi Midwms only) 

Ibabman Sabba Mhaskar Mah^rnity Hospital, 
liolnl)a^ (For Midwives only) 

Slietli Vadilal Sarabhai Ceneial Hospital and 
(>liinai Maternity Home, Ahmedabad 
(For Nuises and Midwlve'^) 

Dhanrajgi I ji Hospital, Sholapur. (Foi Nmses 
and Midwiyes). 

Nawanagar State Hospitals Irwin Hospital, 
Victoria Hospital and Ha Shri Sajuba Female 
Hospital. (For Midw'iyes aud JViuises) 

Bai .ierbai Wadia Hospital, Paiel, Bombay 
(For Junior Examination only) 

The tollowing are only affiliated Associations 
but not Training Institutions — 

East Khandesh Di^tiict Nursing Association, 
Hon> Secretar.N ('nil Siiigeon, Jalgaon 

(rociildas Tejpal Hos])ital Nursing -\ssoeiation, 
Hony Secretary , J{ W Bullock 

Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Bijapur 

Byrainji Jijibhoy Nursing Association, 
Matheran. 

Hharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Hharwar 

Kanara Nursing Association, Kar\\ar, Hon 
Secretary ; Civil Surgeon, Karwar. 

Fanch -Mahals Nursing Association, Godhra. 
Hony. Secretary ; Civil Surgeon, Godhra. 

Prince of Wales Nursing Association, Aden, 
Hony. Secretary I. Taylor, Esq. 

Louise Lawrence Civil Hospital Nursing 
Association, Sukkiir, Sind 


The following are recognised Training 
Institutions • — 

V. J. Hospital, Ahmedabad (for Midwives). 

State General Hospital, Baroda (for Nurses 
and Midwives) 

Civil Hospital, Belgaum (for Nurses and 
Midwives) 

King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, ^arel, 
Bombay (for N urses only). 

Bai Yamunabai L Nair Charitable Hospital, 
Lamington lioad, Bombay (for Nurses only). 

Bomanji Hinshaw Petit Parsi General Hos- 
pital, Cumballa Hill, Bombay (for Nurses 
only). 

Lady Hufferin and Louise Lawrence Institute, 
Karachi (for Nurses and Midwives). 

Morarbhai Vrajabhukandas Hospital, Surat 
(toi Midwives) 

Ameiiean Presbyterian Mission Hospital, 
Miiaj (tor Nurses only) 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Vengurla ( for Nurses 
and A1 id wives). 

Paisi Lying-in Hospital, Bombay (for 
Midwives only) 

St Alargaret’s Hospital, Poona (for 
Nurses and Midwives only) 

King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona, 
(for Midwives only) 

Nowiosji Wadia Maternity Hospital, Pare!, 
Bombay (for Midwives only) 

Zenana Mission Hospital, Broaoh (for Mid- 
wives only). 

Lady Hufferin Hospital, Sholapur (for Aiid- 
wives only) 

Canada Hospital, Nasik (for Nur.ses and 
Mid wives) 

Municipal Alaternity Homes, Bombay. — 
Bellasis Koad (liyeulla). 

Imamwada (ATazgaon). 

Cudell Koad (Worli). 

Vletoiia Cross Koad (Bj’culla). 

Khetwadi (Girgaon) 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all membeis on the basis of a Piovident Fund, 

Address —The Registrar, Bombay Nursing 
Council, Old Custom House, Fort, Bombay. 

Lady Minto's Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — In 1906 this Association was inaugurated , 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing’ 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work m this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
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the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co* 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Governors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto 
addressed to tlie public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and suflScicnt funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions 1 ncreased a 1 ittle with ti me . The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
m six Provinces m India and in Purina. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “ Lady Minto’s 
Indian N ursing Association .* ’ 1 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
before, largely concsmed in dispatching - as 
required — suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
I’he boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms 18 much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency The Countess of 
Willmgdou 18 President of the Central Committee 
in India. 

Hon. Secretary ; Malox F M Collins, k a.m c 

Chief Lady Superintendent ; Miss G 
Beckett Address — Central Committee, L.M.T. 
N.A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla; and Red Cioss 
Building, New Delhi. 

Secretary, Home Committee . Mi&s M. B. Ray, 
R.R.C., 10, Withcrly Mansions, Earls Court Sq. 

Nurses’ Organizations.— The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India, and has the one set ot 
oflacers. The Trained Nurses’ Association ot 
India and the Association of Nursing Soperm- 
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tendenta of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of Improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting espni 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membership of 472, 
including nurses trained in ten ur more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal- 
anders^ Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
ation ot Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses* Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the International Council 
of Nurses. 

The Trained Nurses’ Association of India — 

WasfouiKiHl and iiu oipoiated M'llh the Associa- 
tion of Nuisiim Siipeimtriidcnts in 1908 Its 
objeefs aie («) to uphold 111 eveiy wav the 
dignilN and honoin of the Nmsing profession; 
(h) to pioinote a si'iise ot npnt de rorpt, among 
all niiisrs ; (c) to enable iiKMiibejs to take counsel 
togethei on inatteis aflecting tlieir piofossion, 
(d) to ele\ate ninsmg edination bs obtaining 
a bettei class ot landidates, (c) to raise 
the standaid ol tiaiiung, (/") to stuve to bring 
about a nioie iinitonn s\stem ot education, 
evammalion and e(‘iti 1 uation lor trained 
nuises, Indian and Kiiiopean, and ( 7 ) to 

aiiange leeiprodty between dittcient provinces, 
States and othei (ountiK's Nmses elimtdo for 
inendieislu]) aie those boldmg a (crtitteatc ot 
not less than tbu‘(‘ \eais’ geneial training in a 
recogniso<l tiaming s( b(K»l Tbe Tiamed Nmses* 
Asso( lationot India is atfiliated wit lithe Interna- 
tional (’ouneil of Nil) HI sand itsalllhated Associa- 
tions an tbe Dealt b Visit 01 s’ League and the 
MkImim's Union Tbe otlieial oigan ot the 
Association is called “ 'Plit* Nuisnig Journal of 
India ’ 'I’he Assofiation has 800 meiiitieib and 
J04 student nmses 

Ptdroiis II E 'File ('ountess of Wilhugdon, 
Simla , 11 K Ladv Jhatiomne, Hoinbay and 
il E Ladv M.ujoric Eiskme, Madras 

Vresideiti 3 Iiss 31 E Abram, S R N., 
Matrou-Supei mtendeut, J’lcsidciicy General 
Hospital, Calcutta 

VLce-Piemdrnts Aliss 1 ) (^ladwick, S R N , 
S V M , Mation-Suiiermtendent, Government 
Hospital lor Women and Children, Eginorc, 
Madras , Ml-^s A Wilkiinon, S Jl N , S C M , 
Mation, St. Stephen's JJosp ♦al, Delhi. 

Seerrtartf AIiss Diana Haitlev, S U N, S.(J M. 
1, ^iada^akkalll Tank Road, Kilpauk, Madras. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 

Ron. Secrelaru and Treasurer : MIsa Gadsden, 1 It was owing to the rise of the political aglta- 


General Hospital, Madias. 

Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through the country | 
sympathetically and achieved the political ' 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success : first, the deep veneration 
tiiat is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood Implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Ileforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the Joint effoits of men, 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
Just to allow this injustice to remain unredress- 
cd. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of ' 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was ! 
also a national and international necessity that ’ 
Indian women should be given as high a status < 
as women in other parts of the Empiie. 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and ; 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make ' 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and , 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some ' 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- ' 
tlon, and similarly in other Municipalities in j 
that Presidency women have exercised their ' 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 j 
over 100 women have become Municipal I 
Councillors and members of Locil Government 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by 
uommation but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such as tlie election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seat in Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections m 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
' been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 
iiuinber of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards. 


won for Home Rule between 1914 _ 

that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government. The 
Internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

I During the Hon E S. Montagu’s visit only 
I one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
1 was representative of womanhood in all parts 
' of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
I reforms which women were specially de«irous of 
recommending the Goveniment to carry out. 

! The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 

{ Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
' Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
I on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
! ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation* 

' “Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
I directly affected by the demand in the united 
I (Hindu-Musllrn Reform) scheme (1. 3) that ‘ the 
' Members of the Council should be elected directly 
j by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
' ble/ and in the Memorandum (3) that * the 
’ fianchise should bo broadened and extended 
> directly to the people.’ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
bo recognized as ‘ people,* and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementioned Me- 
morandum that * a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Ehj- 
pirc. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.** 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
; Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
, ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
! proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
I appointment first that though the Secretary of 
I State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
' All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
i Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford us the outcome of his visit to India 
I was published no mention of women was made 
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(hough the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
Investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme » the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country’s support of the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1910, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
Jiondon to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Heforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant. Mrs Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. and 
Miss Hcrabai Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of the 
extension of the franchise to women in India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by & resolution in favour 
of women's franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might bo changed before a 10 
years* time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Travancore, a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu- 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council. The Debate took place on April 
1st and after a short discussion, in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
futuie. When the division was taken, it resulted 
in the resolution being carried by a majority 
of BA. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and it has done this ungrudgingly and 
unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. Dr. (Mrs.) MutUulakf<hini Reddi, the 
first woman member of the British Indian 
Legislature, has been able to introduce legisla- 
tion to do away with the Devadasi service in 
the Hindu temples and the immoral traffic 
in women and children. She has also devoted 
her attention to the development of the educa- 
tion of girls and to the promotion of the health 
of mothers and children. 


Mr. Trivedl brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Rao Saheb 
Harilal Desaibhai Desal of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras, the 
intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and lor a suffrage meeting 
of Maratlii and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 

'fhe Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three dais and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 52 in favour, 25 agaiust and 
12 neutral Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies ga\e the lead to the other Provinces. 
In Septemboi, 1922, Mr S M. Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re- 
solution, Which vas debated i or three days but 
finally defeated bv 50 to 37 votes, a bloc of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly against 
it. In September 1925 th(‘ Bengal Council pass- 
ed the Suflrage Resolution by a \ ote of 54 to 38. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha’s simlla'- Ile'-olution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislat ivc Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 

These Debates pioved so educational to their 
lesiiettive Provinces that the Bengal and 
Behar Piovmces have since granted qualified 
women the Municipal Vote. 

In February, 1923, a world suffr.'ige record 
was made by the vnatiimous vote oi the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour ol 
Woman Suffrage. 

In 1920 the Punjab granted woman suffiagc 
without a division, and in 1926 the Central 
Provinces. 

The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
tor their election as CouiuiUors it the Council 
pa.sses a Resolution desiring their admission and 
if that Resolution Is approved of by the 
Governor. 

In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff- 
rage Resolution. The vote for the R<* presen ta- 
five Assembly ot Mysore was granted to women 
in Octobei , 1922. The vote tor Mysore Legis- 
lative Franchise was granted to the Mysoie 
women by 11. H. The Maharaja and His Privy 
Councilin June 1923. In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
its Province by 26 to 8. It also has been the first 
Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow- 
ing Women to enter the Council as members. 

In 1929 soon after the All-India Women’s 
Educational Reform was held in Patna, the 
Legislative Count 11 of Behar and Orissa 
gave women the right of voting, election and 
nomination to the Council on the same terms 
as men. Thus the whole of British India has now 
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given to women equal political rights with men. came too late for women to stand for election 
The result has already demonstrated itself in with any great chance of success, so the Women's 
the remarkable advancement of all the interests Indian Association asked that women be 
of women along the lines of education, health, nominated by Government for the new Councils 
housing, mor^ity and social customs. in those Provinces which had voted to admit 

them, and that women also be nominated to 
The Indian Native States of Travancore> Co- the Assembly and the Council of State. Thus 
chin and Rajkot are the only places in India the year 1926 marked another milestone passed 
where the sex disqualification has been com- on the road to the complete political emanci- 
pletely removed from the statute book. These pation of Indian womanhood, 
have allowed women the right to stand for elec- 
tion for the Legislative Council as well as the In 1926 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
right to vote for it, and two women have been and Bengal, all granted the Franchise to women, 
elected to the newly formed Representative The year 1927 was notable for the nomination of 
Council of Rajkot. The year 1925 has been the first woman member to a Legislative Council 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first m British India, the recipient of the honour 
woman Minister to Government. Mrs. Poonem being Dii. Muthtjlakshmi Ammal, and she was 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore further honoured by being elected unanimously 
Legislative Council on taking the position by her colleagues in the Madras Legislative 
of State Darbar Physician. She acted as Minister Council, to the Office of Deputy President op 
for Health to the State for three years, the Council Since then Mrs. Kale has been 
Cochin State nominated Mrs. Madhavi Amma nominated to the Legislative Council of the 
as a member of its first Legislative Council. Central Provinces, and Mrs. Ahmed Shaw to 

that ot the United Provinces. A Deputation 
In British India by the terms of the Reform trom the All-India W omen’s Conference m Delhi 
Bill the Councils had no power to alter the dis- m 1928 waited on the Viceroy requesting him to 
qualiffcation of sex which remains against the nominate two women to the Legislative Assembly, 
right to stand as candidates for election to the That has still remained uugranted. 

Councils. This could only be changed by the 

vote of the British Parliament, and the gaining ’ The number of women enfranchised by the 
of this right remained as a further objective ot grant of the vote throughout India will not 
the women suffragists. Many large, influential be more than a million under the present quali- 
mectings were held claiming the right ot fleations Property and not literacy is the basis 
women to entry of the Legislatures. A depu- of the franchise, though the grant of the vote 
tation of women about this subject waited on to every graduate of seven years* standing 
the Madras Governor and their claims were ensures that the best educated women of the 
supported by him and by his Government country as well as those who have to 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the shoulder the largest property responsibili- 
Council of State had been accorded the power ties will be those who rightly will be the 
to grant women the franchise for their legislating influence on behalf of womanhood, 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for _a. 8 regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
those provinces which had already granted parts of India special provisions have been 
women the Legifilative iranchise. The Legisla- made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
tive Assembly has passed by a large majority a ' stations for purdah women in which a woman 
Resolution granting the Assembly franchise is returning officer and this has been found 
to the women of such Provinces Accordingly in quite satisfactory and has been adopted also 
November 1923, women in India voted for the where desired in connection with Legislative 
first time for the elections of both Provincial Council elections. 

Legislative Councillors and members of the 

Legislative Assembly. The number of women Though the Women’s Indian Association 
who voted in the large cities was surprisingly was the only Indian women’s society which had 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies and woman suffrage as one of its specific objects, 
comprised women of all castes and com- almost all other women’s organisations have 
munities. combined in special efforts for the gaining of 

municipal and legislative rights and the 
In April, 1926, as a result of a favourable following ladles have identified themselves 
recommendation of the Miiddiman Committee specially with the movement : Lady D. Tata, 
on Franchise Reforms, the Rule was changed m Lady A. Bose, Lady T. Sadasivaier, the 
the Reform Bill which disqualified women from Begum of Cambay, Mrs. Ramabal Ranade, 
entering the Legislatures. Power was granted Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Jaiji Jehangir Petit, 
to the Coundls and the Assembly to pass Re- Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia, Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Dr. 
solutions allowing qualified women to be elected A. Besant, Mrs M. E. Cousins, Mrs. Srirangamma, 
or nominated as members of these bodies. Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss S. Sorabji, 
Again Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the Mrs. Khedkar, Dr. Mistry, Dr. Muthulakshmi 
first to pass a Resolution admitting women to Ammal, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Saraladevi Choud- 
tts membership. Bombay and the Punjab huri, Mrs. Enmudini Basu, Mrs. K N. Roy, 
followed its lead in August and October respec- Lady Shafl, Mrs. Hassan Imam, Miss S. B. 
tively. This enabled women to become Das, Mrs. P. K. Sen, Mrs. RustomjiFaridoonji, 
members of the Councils which have been Mrs. B. Rama Rao, Mrs. Deep Narain Singh, 
functioning since then. But the permission Mrs. Rasebid, Mrs. van Gildemeester, etc. 
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The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Royal Charter 
In June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as set out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, and 
in the Literature, History, Religion, Law, Cus- 
toms and Art of those peoples, espeoially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profeaaion, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
With the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The School possesses noble and interesting 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
British (Government under the liOndon Institu- 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912. The sum of £25,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 
they are in the heart of the City. The School 


Name, 


provides teaching in more than seventy subjects. 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the School to 
provide ns far as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
included in the curriculum. 

Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
a special feature in the teaching of the School 
Tlierc is a whole time Professor in Phonetics, the 
cUsscs for whicli are numerically larger than in 
anv other subject It is intended to record 
fully in phonetic symbols all the languages taught 
at the School. 

Owing to tlie generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundtition a Uf'W sub-department under Pro- 
t(‘ssor Lloyd .James has been opened for the 
teaching of and research into African Jjinguistics 
Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff. 

Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman of th^ 
Qovermnq Body, Sir Han.ourt Butler, G.O.S.T 
Director, Professor Sir E Denison JIobb. C.I.f . 
p Litt. Ph P. Secretary, H W. Kosselti, m.\* 

ng Staff. 

Subjects, Status, 


3. 

2 

n. 

2 . 


3. 

3. 


5. 


2 . 

3. 


1 . 


Ethel O. Asliton 

n. W. Bailey, p. Phil m.a, 

T. Grahame Bailey, m.a., b.d., d. Litt 

G. 1*. Barger y 

L. D. Barnett, M A., D. Litt. 

C. O. Blagden, m.a., d. Litt 

R. T.Buthn,B.A. 

K. de B Coirington, m.a. 

G. H. Darab Khan , m.a. 

C. C. Davies, ph.D. 

H. H. Dodwell, m.a 

E. Dora Edwards, M.A., n. Lift . . 

D. E. Evans, B.A. 

•T R Firth, M A 

S. G. Vesey FitzGerald, m.a. 

H. A. R. Gihb, M.A 

Sliaykli M. M Goraaa, BA. 

Beatrice Honikman, M.A. 


. , Swahili . . . . . . . Lecturer. 

, Iranian Studies „ 

. Hindustani fUrdu & Hindi) .. Reader. 

. Haiisa ... . Lecturer. 

. Indian Hi^torj anil Sanskrit . . „ 

. M ilay . . . . . . . . Reader. 

. Phonetii s . . . . . Tiecturer, 

. Indian Arts and Crafts- Hon. liCeturer. 

. Persian Lecturer 

. Indian Histoiy .. .. . Lecturci. 

. History . , . . . - ]*rofeasor. 

• Chinese .. .. .. .. Reader. 

. Hindustani Lectin er. 

. Linguistics .. .. .. ,, 

. Indnin Law .. .. .. ,, 

. Arabic .. Professor. 

. Araiuc . Lecturer. 

. Afiican Phonetics & Linguistics. . Assistant 
Loctiiier. 


Commander N. E. Isemonger, R.N. (retired) . . 

9, A . Lloyd James, M A. . . 

4. Sir Reginald .Tolinston, K 0 M.G.. c.b e., m.a., 

LL D. 

S. G. Kanhere 

G. £. Leeson 

H. J, Mclzian, Ph.D 


Japanese . . . . . . . . turer. 

Phonetics . . .Professor. 

Chinese . . 

Marathi a nd Gujarati . . . . Lcctiu-er, 


Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) .. 
African Plionetlcsand Linguistics. 
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The School of Oriental Studies, 


TEACHING STAPF--(conW.) 


Name. 

2, V. IVTinoraky 

2. W. Sutton Page, O.B.E., B A., B.D. 

C. S. K. Patliy, M.A., d-os-l. 

M. 1) llatnasuiija, rh.D, 

3. P. .T liifhardfi, M A. 

Ali Uiza Bev 

7. Sir E. Denison Ross, C.I.K., D. Litt , Ph, 
C A Ry lands, B.A. 

3. W. Stedc, Ph.D. .. 

.T A Stewart, M.C., C.I E, 

S. Topahan 

2 A.S Tntton, D lAtt. 

A N. Tucker, M.A., Ph D, 

8. R. L. Turner, M.O., M.A 

3 Ida (' Ward, D. Lit. 
b. 1. Wartski, B.A. .. 

S. Yoshitake 
Kadry Zaflr, m.a. 


D. Lift 


M.A., 


SuhjeOft. Status. 

. . Persian Literature & History . . Reader. 

. . Bengali >, 

. . Tamil and Telugu . . . . . Lecturer. 

. Sinhalese . . . . . . . „ 

.. Indian ArchaJology .. . . Hon.Lecturer 

.. Turkish Lecturer. 

. . Persian Professor. 

. . Sanskrit Lecturer. 

.. Pall and Sanskrit . . .. . ,, 

. . Burmese .. . . .. „ 

.. Armenian and Turkish 

. . Arabic . . . . . . . . Reader. 

. . Afiican Phonetics and Linguistics Lecturer, 

.. Sanskrit Professor 

. African Phonetics and Linguistics Lceti 

. . Modern Hebrew 

.. Japanese and Mongolian .. 

. . Arabic 


1. University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 

2. University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

3 Recognised Teacher in the University of London. 

4. University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher 

5. University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with special 

reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

0. Ahad Ha’am Lectureship m Modern Hebrew. 

7. University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher (Directoi). 

8. University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teaoher. 
y. University Piofcssor ot Phonetics and Appointed Teacher. 

PROVING OF WILLS. 


in British India if a person has been ap’ 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to bo officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immovable properties are 
usually assessed at 16] years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs. 1,000 no probate duty is payable ; 
up to Bs. 9,000 In excess of first Rs. 1,000 the 
duty is at 2%, between Rs, 1-0,000 and 
Rs. 60,000 the duty payable is at S % and 
between Rs. 50,000 and 1,00,000 the duty pay- 
able is at 4% and over Bs. 1,00,000 the duty 
payable is ^ 5%. In determining the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro. 
bate dutv the following items are allowed to be 
deducted: 

1 . Debts left by the deceased inelading mort- 
gac*' encumbrances. 


2 The amount of funeral expenses. 

1 Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 


The particulars of all these Items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly Immovable pro- 
iperties have not been properly valued, the 
I Revenue department require the petition to 
I be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persona as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no objection is lodged by 
any person so Interested within 14 days after 
I the publication or service of citation and if the 
I will is shown to have been properly executed 
I and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
18 ordered to be granted. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


Ihe fisheries of India, potentially rich, as 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could 
wcr? they exploited in a fashion comparable 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine ' 
section, has certainly expanded considerably ^ 
withh the last 50 years concurrently with ' 
improvement in the methods of transport : 
and increase m demand for fish, cured as well! 
as fresh, from the growing population of the 
great cities within reach of tlie seaboard The 
cKiste system, however, exerts a blighting influence 
on progress Fishing and fish trade are universal- 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education, the isolation caused 
by their work and caste and their extreme > 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, j 
suspicious and prejudiced of the population, , 
extremely averse to amending the methods | 
of their forefathers and almost universally 
without the financial resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods, even when con- ' 
vinced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
have hitherto fought shy of associating with i 
the low caste fishermen, and except in large 1 
operations on new lines, these capitalists , 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 1 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it ' 


appears tliat the general conditions of the 
industry are such that the initiative must 
necessjinly he taken by Government in the 
uplift and education of the fishing community 
and in the introduction and testing of new and 
Improved apparatus and methods. 

Tlie first local Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the industry, both marine 
and fresh-water, appointing Sir F. A. Nicholson 
to supervise operations Bengal followed suit 
in 1906, and from these beginnings have sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras, 
Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa. Bombay, the 
remaining seaboard province, has comparatively 
small fresh-water interests compared with 
Madras and Bengal and as it happens that 
her marine fisheries are favoured with good 
harbours and tlie most enterprising race of 
fishermen in India, there was less urgent need 
for State help in the industry Fisheries 
there were a subject of Goveriwtnt solicitude 
for five years after the war but they finally 
ceased to receive any attention after the aboli*- 
tion in 1924 of the short lived Department of 
Industries to which this subject was allotted. 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is 
margined by a shallow-water area within the 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of flshable water lies idle and unproduc- 
tive. The surf-swept East coast is singularly 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets 
can be based, and so from Ganjara to Negapatara, 
the unsinkablc catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
fishing craft. Its limitations circumscribe 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently 
these men are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be 
if better and largei boats were available and 
possible. The West coast is more favoured 
B’rom September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily No difficulty is found in beaching 
canoes and boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population is a large one In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1927-28, the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 114,502 The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer {Cybxum or 
Scomberomorous), Pomfret {Apolactus and Stro^ 
mateus) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
iCarans). .Tew fish (Sciaenidae), Whiting 
ISxUago ) ITiread-fins {Polynemus), Sardines 
{Clupea) and Mackerel {Scomber). In economic 
importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of 
inferior quality such as Sardine {Clupea). 
Mackerel {Scomber), Cat fish {Art.ui), Eibbon 


fish {Trwhium^), Goggles {Caranx crumen- 
opthalnius) and Silver bellies {Equula&nd Cazza) 
take picccdence of the former. Sardine and 
Mackerel ovci -shadow all otliers So greatly 
in excess of rood requirements are the catches 
of sardines, that every year large quantities 
are turned into oil and manure. Fishing outside 
the 5 fathom line is little in evidence save bv 
Bombay boats (Ratnagiri) which are engaged 
in drift netting tor bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These strangers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches 
into Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres the material is largely cured for export. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries.—* 

As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 
ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
tries are better organised and more prtigressive 
than those in other provinces. The credit for 
the wondcTfiil success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir F. A Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him. In 1905 lie was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities; in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
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and this In turn has developed Into a separate It Is now possible to introduce the better 
Department of Government which till August methods of cure and improved hygiene whion 
1923 was being administered by Mr. James the Department has been straining to popuU- 
HornelJ, F.L.8., as Director and, is now con- rise, In all the yards. Due to the transfer of the 
trolled by his successor Dr. B. Sundara Eaj, yards, the Fisheries Department has a large 
MJi., Ph,D. The activities of the Depart- ramified staff of yard officers (Salt Sub-Inspeot3rs, 
ment have greatly expanded since its inception. Petty Yard Officers and Peons) in almost 
A Committee constituted by Government to every large fishing village on the coast. Besides 
enquire into the working of the Department the direct work of issuing salt for curing, the 
and make recommendations for its future Department sets itself to train these oflcers 
development have just published their report into expert advisers m curing methods and 
in two volumes. The Evidence collected by marketing fish, social workers for the intulca* 
the Committee is an octavo volume of 431 pages tion of thrift, co-operative and progressive ideas 
and the Report of the Committee is another and new industries and lastly as trained observers 
similar volume of 264 pages. The Report is a for recording and reporting on various biological 
remarkable production which summarises the questions connected with fish and fisheries and 
aims and achievements of the Department collecting statistics regarding the value and 
during the last quarter of a century and contains quantity of sea fish caught and landed. Statis- 
detailed proposals for the expansion of the tics have been published since 1925-26 regularly 
Department activities in different directions every year in the bulletins. 

The whole work of the Department has received 

a great impetus as a result of the report of activities of the Department are so varied 

this Committee. The Committee have em- and far-reaching that it is difficult even to 
phaslsed the true purpose and aiin of a techni^l enumerate them in the space available, much 
Department of Jilsheries to be essentially iggg give details So far its most notable 
the material amelioration of the lot of industrial successes have been the reform of 
the Bca-going fishermen. The activities of manufacturing processes in the flsh-oil trade, 
the past 25 years were largely concerned with the creation of a fish guano industry and the 
curing and canning, manufacture of oil and opening of an oyster farm conducted under 
guano and safe-guarding of Government revenue hygienic conditions. Twenty-four volumes liave 
Remarkably successful as they were under the been issued to date and the twenty-fifth volume 
able guidance of Sir Frederick Nicholson, they m pross. All this work has been carried on 
seemed somewhat to obscure what should be under serious handicap for want of adequate 
the primary object and policy of the Depart- staff and equipment, 
ment. Technological improvements in curing 

and canning and allied industries should follow The educational work of the Department is 
ultimately in the wake of improved catches becoming one of its most important branches 
Socio-economic and humanitarian endeavours whether it be specially training teachers for 
however necessary and important, in view of schools in fishing villages or training men in 
the caste system of India, could not directly the technology of curing, canning and oil 
add one fish to the actual catch of the fisherman, manufacture, m co-operative propaganda and 
The Committee have therefore urged that efforts m the supply of zoological specimens for tlie 
to improve the professional knowledge of the use of college classes and museums. The last 
sea-going fishermen and the catching powers named has filled a long-felt want and is contn- 
of his craft and tackle which were inaugurated buting materially to the advancement of the 
withthe inquisition of the trawler in 1926 must study of Zoology throughout India. There is 
necessarily occupy the first place of the depart- now no need to obtain specimens from Europe 
mental programme. The higher staff now as they can be had from the Research Assistant, 
consists of five Assistant Directors and an Fisheries Station, Ennur, Madras, at moderate 
Assistant Biologist. These arc respectively prices, 
in charge of (1) the chank and beche-de-mer 

fisheries ; (6) the co-operative and educational Fish Curing. — Fish curing is practised 
work and the West coast fish curing yards , extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts . 
(c) inland pisciculture ; (d) deep sea fishing , its present success is due primarily to Dr. 

(e) propaganda for rural pisciculture ; and Francis Day who after an investigation during 

( f ) biological investigations and fishery research 1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
Certain other officers have charge respectively pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
of sections dealing with technological research, salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures, 
trout fisheries and the fisheries of the Northern He advocated much else, but the time was not 
Circars. A special staff of officers trained in ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
co-operation have been appointed for Intensive result of his long and honourable efforts. His 
work among fishermen. The miscellaneous salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
institutions controlled by the Department Government, and from 1882 a gradually inoreas- 
consist of a small demonstration cannery ing number of yards or bonded enclosures 
a research station for curing, canning and allied were opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
industries, a Fisheries Training Institute at and often at rates below the local cost of the 
Calicut for imparting special training to salt to Government. At present about 115 of 
teachers selected to teach in schools for fisher- such yards are scattered along the coast and 
children of which there were 43 with a total of over 55,000 tons of wet fish are annually cured 
3,637 pupils in 1930. All the public fish curing therein. The total receipts on the adminls- 
yards which were under the control of the Salt tration of these yards for the year 1930-31 
and Abkari Department till 1924 have passed was Rs. 1,97,777-0-4 and expenditure 
into the charge of the Fisheries Department. Rs. 2,85,913-12-4. 
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Pearl and Chank Fisheries— In the 

absence of the pearl fishery during the year, 
the chank fisheries prospered. An unprece- 
dented number of 467,628 chanks were fished 
yielding a gross revenue of Rs. 17,860-8-8. 


The Inland Fisheries. — The Inland Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot season and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months. As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even mam occupation 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water : only when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish. The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in conse- 
quence. The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps including Labeo, 
Gatla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man in India the “ Mahseer/* Cat-fishes 
and Hilsa. In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well. The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
Nilglri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau. Fishing rights in the large 
irrigation tanks were transferred from Govern- 
ment to local authorities many years ago ; 
these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- 
ment in order that they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department; the results so far 
have shown a profit on the operations. To 
breed the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in 
operation. In these the chief fish bred are 
the Gourami, obtained from Java, and Etroplu 
suratensis which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water ; both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful habit. Both the Gourami 
and Etrophis are largely vegetarian in diet. 
A further activity is represented by the breeding 
of small fishes especially addicted to feed upon 
the aquatic larva of mosquitoes. These are 
supplied in thousands to municipalities and 
other local authorities at a nominal price, for 
introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets of 
water ; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful m the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given. 

Marine Aquarium.— Perhaps a word Is 
necessary about this institution at Madras. The 
building was constructed under the auspices of 
the Superintendent, Government Museum, Mad- 
ras, and was thrown open to the public on 21st 
October 1909 The Superintendent, Government 
Museum, had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries. Ever since its openmg, 
being the first institution of its kind in Asia, it 
has been immensely popular with the public. 


A turtle tank of rough semi-circular shape 
with 21 feet as diameter was added during 
the course of the year. 

Deep Sea Fishing and Research.— The 

fisherman has a fairly exhaustive knowledge 
of the fisheries along the coast up to 7 fathoms. 
If the catches of fish are to be improved it is 
necessary to ascertain— 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms ; and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically. 

The department’s trawler “ Lady Gosohen ’* 
has been exploring the off shore belt of the 
sea up to 100 fathoms from Point Galimere to 
Madras on the East Coast and Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands on the West Coast, with a view to 
ascertain the kinds and quantities of fish 
available there. The Assistant Biologist and 
staff worked on board the trawler. One 
remarkable discovery made by this systematic 
survey is that fish of better quality and in larger 
quantity are available m deeper waters on Qie 
East coast from Point Calimere to Madras 
than on the West coast from Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands, during the months of the survey. 
Whether it is the case throughout the year is 
yet to be ascertained However it has helped 
to revise the general belief that fish are much 
more abundant on the West coast than on the 
East coast, and opens up possibilities for large 
fishery developments on the East Coast which 
will ultimately increase the supply of fish food 
and fish manure. 

Rural Pisciculture.— As a result of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that all practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930. 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 
the Presidency. The work though begun in 
July 1930, has already completed a survey 
of ponds in 98 villages, 2,172 wells and 264 
pon^ in these viUages were examined and out 
of this number 175 wells and 85 ponds were 
selected as suitable for piscicultural operations 
and 45 wells and 1 pond were stocked. 

Welfare Work.— A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
IS the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1930-31 was 73. 

The need for special efforts to promote co-opera- 
tion among fisherfolk and to renew and stimu- 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that all co-operative work among flsWmen 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presl- 
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dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart - 1 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system | 
in vogue in the Labour JJepartment, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co-operative Societies should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the 
Co-operative supplying trained Inspectors and 
auditing the books of the societies. The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 3 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 

Two Industrial societies were started one 
at Blangad and the other at Palapatty on the 
West Coast in 1927 With the object of wearing 
the fishermen gradually from the influence ot 
middlemen capitalists. The Government sanc- 
tioned a loan of Its. 1,500 each to the two societies 


for purchasing boats, nets and other accessories 
for fishing purposes. They are working since 
1927 with varying degrees of success. 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the flsherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery stations 
at Tanur and Chaliyam. They are given 
ractical instructions in fishing, a boat having 
een purchased for the purpose. In some 
places the villagers themselves started the 
schools and then handed over to the Depart- 
ments. In other places schools were opened 
by the Department at the request of the 
fishermen. Local men are appomted as honorary 
manager of schools. 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing vjiluo of this extensive deltaic 
region lies priraanly in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — ^rivers, creeks, j heels, 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a flsh-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south 
the demand for fish is enormous. Bice and 
fish ore indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1*6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presidency, Bajsh^i, and Dacca Divisions. 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 mamtained by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not j 
considered an honourable profession. As a j 
fresh-water fisherman tlie B^gali is most in- 1 
geniouB, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
dever and effective — m many cases too effective j 
— BO eager is he for hnmediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa {Clupea Uisfia) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudeb to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of tiie Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (Labeo rohila ) and the katia {Catla 
mrigela (Ctrriiuan n$lgeta):fs&vrjiB and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Bunderbans, the bekti (Late 
ealenfer) and the mullets are the most 
esteemed ; apart from these estuarine fish the 
most valuable sea-fishes are the mango- 
fishes (Polynemue,) pomirets. The sea-fishenes 
arc as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction. 

Following the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Goldefi 


Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that there are extensive area 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
tlie acquisition of fncreased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Becords and Memoirs of the Indian Maseum, 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack ot 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the expenment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing d<>' 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam- trawling are now much more, steam- 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to 
o^ianize and without a rare combination ot 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable. 
Originallv one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1923. There is no immediate 
prospect of reconstitution of the Department 
In Bihar and Orissa, Fisheries form a section 
of the Department of Industries. 

Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity 
a more limited scope tor its activities than in 
the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilization of fish bye-nioduots. Apart 
from this, much can be done by it$ 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
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middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into theii bufeincss aud to conduct it co- 
oi)cr.itivcly. This is necessarily oxtremejv sIom 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
numlier of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
have been formed. Their example is calculated 
to effectively serve the purpose of propaganda. 
The fishery wealth of Bengal is enormous and 
nothing but good can come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda. 


Fresh-Water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap Peatl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 
m the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an impor^ni 
local industry of very ancient standing ; th^eir 
mat(>rial is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to. 


Bombay* 


Whereas Bengars fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those ol 
iionibav are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more danng 
than those of the sister Bresideucies. Bombay 
sea-ttshenes are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, there is ample 
scope for most useful work in improving curing 
methods, in introducing canning and m Wie 
development of minor marine industries parti- 
cularly those connected with the utilization 
of bye-products. 

The Director of Industries administered the 
subject of “Fisheries” from 1018 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombav waters In 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not bo met by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been Installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, bat for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a chanj:c 
IS needed in the mediaeval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tarabusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which torraed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. tor a rupee. 

Vast sbridoh have been made in the Bombay 
fishing industry in the course ot flic past, live 
years, the two latter yeais ot winch will always 
remain an eventful date m its history ihis 
progress IS in a large measure due to the .iw'aken- 
ing among the fishermen, who aie traditionally 
a conservative jx'ople, ami the introduction ot 
retorras among them is a very giadnal pioeess, 
as stiongly ingiained prejiidues and custuins 
have to be ovciconie 


So snrxcv oJ file fishing industry in tlie 
Jioiijh.iv Pi(*si(|(‘ii( V in leeent years ean be 
(wmplete without a letereiue to Mr 11 T 
S(>rle>’s valuable lepoit on the Marine Fisheries 
ot the Bombav J’lcsideiny, jmblishcil in 1933 
The volume js a stoiebouse of information 
bearing 011 the J’residem v'.s fishing industry 
and the fish tiade m general, and contains 
imnieious iisi tul suggestions by the adoption 
ot whicii the piospei’ts ol the fish tiade ot the 
ITe-sidcmy may be improved 

Mi Soiley has observi’d that the industry 
is neitbei expanding 1101 deelinmg and that the 
supply ot fish discloses no signs of dimhmtioii. 
Elaboiafmg this view Jio pioceedrt to point out 
that tile llshcrimm ai(‘ healthy and moderately 
piosperouh in tomjiarison with otheis belonging 
to a siimlai soi lal stiatiim 


IM I Soilev ’& mote iiii] oitant reeommendatiofis 
aie — 

1 Tlie estabJisbmeiit of a marine aquarium 
in llomb.iv and Kararln, it fhev aie <ibl(‘ to pay 
then way as the Madias aijuaiiuin docs. 

2 Tlie estabhsJnnent ol .« buieuu of fisheries 
mtoinulion 

3 The advis.ihility ol tlie fraasfei of the 
fish cm mg yards to tlic toiitrol ol the. Local 
Uuv eminent , and 

4 The eiK ouiagciiKUit bv the Bombay 
liinveisity ot maiinc biological leseui'ih. 

Ml Sorley in the comse of bis leport also 
releired to the value ot emjiloymg last motor 
launches to transiiort fish to the eonstimiug 
centies m Bomb.iy from the catehuig sites. 

New Era Started. — A move in the above 
directum was made, towaids tin' end of the year 
1933 when tile (toveniment ot Bombay launched 
an experiment implomentmg m some ways 
the above -aigge.stums Tlie experiment was 
itoimally inaugurated bv Sir Frederick 
the then Governor of Bombay at Danda. The 
evpenmont was undertaken in eo-operation with 
the head ot tin' fishing community at Danda. 
Foi the purpose ol the ex])(*riment a launch was 
obtained on loan troiu the Itoyal Indian Navy 
ftheii the HIM) and suitable alterations were 
made on it to adapt it to the purpose ot a easier 
launeh 'riie results achieved by the working 
of tluslaumh were very encouraging. The 
ramdity with whuh the fish was transported in 
i a much trcsliei state tlian had till then been 
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possible aroused the luteresl t)f tlie lishermen, 
who realised the benefit to tlioir trade of using 
last motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from the catching fields. 

Encouraged by the results, Government placed 
in 1934 an order for the construction of two 
launches with a local firm The new launches 
eliminate the various detects revealed by the 
working of the original boat. One of them, the 
new ‘ Lady Sykes ’ is equipped with a 28 5 
B fl.P. Gardener engine and the other with a 
38 B H P. Ituston Lister engine capable of 
average speeds of 7 and 8 knots respectively 
The total length ot each launch is 35 feet, 
breadth being iO feet and depth 4 feet 9 indies 
Both the launches are equipped with life-buoys, 
life jackets, fire cxtmguisliers and the usual 
navigation lights Botli boats burn crude oil 
The latter launtli has been bouglit on the hire 
purchase system by tiie head of the flshmg 
community referred to aliove The boats 
were put into commission in September and 
October 1934, respectively, ever since when they 
have been working satisfactorily. Tlieir greater 
knottage and bigger storage capacity have 
i iiduced the lishermen to put out to areas 
hitherto untapped for tlie purjiose of supplying 
fish to the Bombay market. Botli the laumhcs 
have performed trips as fai as Mahan, a town 
on the Konkan coast, about 180 miles from 
llombay. Tlie launches have thus brought 
large and rich fishing fields within easy rcadi 
of Bombay markets. This fish hitherto usually 
found its way to the fish curing yards, where it 
was dried and cured with salt. The operation 
of these launches at sudi a distant site makes 
it possible to furnish the Bombay market with | 
a more regular and steady supply ot fish than 
hitherto. The working of these launches has 
made it possible for JJombay to have an abundant 
supply of matkcial, a fish of immense food value 
and always relished. Until the introduction 
of the laumhcs this fish was available only in 
very meagre quantities. 

Eihherrnen who till now liad felt that the 
provision ot motor transport was beyond their 
scope are increasingly realising, aftei inquiiy 
and inspection of the laumhes now lunning, that 
motor launches will play an important pait 
in their trade in the futuie, and their more 
extended use will be tlie basis to any scheme for 
the improvement ot their prospects. A spirit 
of enterprise is already abro.id among the lisher- 
men and some foiesighted individuals encouraged 
by the success of the Bombay Government’s 
experiment arc now embarking upon tlie 
purchase of launches. 

Incidentally it may be stated that tlie Depart- 
ment of Industries has already examined the 
possibility from the engineering point of view', 
of converting ordinary sail boats into vessels 
capable of propulsion by diesel engines. That 
this IS feasible is evident from the experiinent 
of the Burma Shell Oil Co , which successfully 
installed at 10 B.H.B. diesel engme ou an 
ordinary sailing craft measuring 24 feet in 
length. The boat has been in operation since 
September 1933. She has made several trips 
to distant fishing sites. Her runiimg has been 
very satisfactory. 


A unique feature of tlie Bombay Government’s 
fisheries selieme is the provision made to tram 
youths of the fishing community m the running 
and maintenance of motor launches with the 
ultimate object that they may eventually be 
able to take ( harge of their own launches when- 
ever they decide to go m for these on an extensive 
scale. The benefit of fishermen is the paramount 
consideration kept in the forefront of the whole 
scheme, whicli aims at confining the entire 
flshmg trade to the fishing community itself 
and eliminating the need of employing technical 
hands w'ho are not fishermen by eitlier caste or 
vocation 

Lastly a tishcries information bureau has 
also been set uj) The function of this bureau 
will be to collate and supply information connci - 
ted with the local and other fisheries The 
information collected by the bureau will be 
useful to the fishing industry, as it will furnish 
mtormation not now available to them. 

The ^l‘^hermcn working on the marine fisheries 
of the llombay Presidency numbei about 36,000 
accoidmg to tlie statistics of the census held 111 
19.31. The figure does not include, however, 
men working m fresli w'aters Arnalla-Kcvdand a 
and Bankot — lledi areas furnish by far the bulk 
of the l^rc'.jdency’s (*atch Tlie total tonnage 
ot fish caught in the Bombay rresideney includ- 
ing Sind IS slightly over .55,000 tons, the average 
value per Ion of fish caught tor the whole 
I’residenev estimated on a basis of Bs 5 45 
per maund being equivalent to Bs 1 4C per ton 
The annual catch per fishermen estimatc’d at 
1.55 tons is mudi lower than the Madras flguie 
for the Malabar coast, where the uitcli pei 
fishermen aveiages about 7 tons The value, 
however, per ton in the Bombay Presidency, 
rr. Bs 4 45 per maund, is much greater than 
Madias value, namely Bs 1-5-4 per maund. 

Bombay Citj’s annual consumption of ficsli 
fish averages about J 0,000 mds 9.000 mds ot 
wliith are oblained from sites not more tb.in 
30 iml(‘s distant and brought to Bombay mostly 
by ordinary sail boats Apart from flshmg 
boats fish IS also brought to the city by t rains 
from statmns on the B B. iV:. V 1. Bailway, 
besides by steamers from Karachi. Any 
increase in the present quantity ot the supply 
of fish m the Bombay market is sure to be 
absoibed Statistics ot the consumption of fisli 
in otlici laige centres are not available. 


Tiic various tvpes of fish brought to the fish 
curing yards in the Bombay Presidency annually 
average about 200,000 mds lor curing which 
70,000 mds. of salt aie usually issued. Ex- 
perience lias shown that dry cured fish lasts 
longer and in a sounder condition than wet 
cured fish. Most cd the tormer is disposed of 
above the ghats. Wet cured fish, it has been 
said, commands scarcely any sale in the Bombay 
Presidency, but is appreciated by inhabitants 
of certain parts of the Madras Presidency and 
Ceylon. Mr Sorley has expressed the opinion 
that if an improvement can be effected m tlie 
methods ot cjuring, the lesultant product could 
be more greatly popularised and leach a wider 
market. 
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This takes one to the question of starting a 
fish canning industry, winch docs not exist in 
ttie Bombay Presidency, although the quantity 
of fish cauglit is sufficiently large to warrant 
the start of such an enterprise The most 
suitable site for embarking on a canning concern 
would be in the neighbourhood of Batnagin 
where fish occur in large shoals. 


Experiments in canning conducted some years' 
back by theBaroda Government at one ot the 
chief fishing centres on the Southern Kathiawar 
coast and already yielded valuable and encourag- 
ing results particularly with regard to pomlrets 


The more important sea-ffsh are pomfrets, 
sole and sea-perches among which are included 
the valuable Jew-fishes (Scuena spp.) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of “flsh-maws** or “ sounds.” 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
Bassein and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are capable of keeping the sea Cor weeks 
together. In the season 4ihey fish principally 
off the Kutch and Eiathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief 
catches are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew-fishes. The first named are dried In 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Eatuaciri 
and Bajapur make use of another and lighter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bonito seer 
( a large form of mackerel ) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and ray fish. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
fislitog IS not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run in size. 


Tlie provision of cold storage fadlitics in 
Bombay marks a new departure m tJ»e marketing 
of iienshable products and eomiiKHiities and i*- a 
sign tliat tile indiaii eapit.ilist is deveiopiug 
a greater interest 111 tlsb ibaii heretofore These 
facilities have been inamlv designed with a view 
to making a large supply ol fish available in the 
]lombay market. 


A local firm has installed a plant for the quick 
freezing of fish. Special insulated boxes have 
been provided by enterprising firms tor transport- 
ing fish. These boxes are line<l witli cork and 
zinc and provide an effective insulated medium 
against heat. 

Two smaller plants, each with a capacity of 
10 tons, have been installed at Malvan and 
Veraval, where large shoals of fish are found. 
The fish is frozen on the spot and exported to 
Bombay by steamers of tlie B. S5. Co , aud 


also by rail sometimes from Dm, which is about 
160 miles to the north of Bombay. Malvan, 
which, as already stated, is about 180 miles to 
the south of Bombay, enjoys the benefit of a 
regular daily steamer service to the latter 
city. 


In Sind considerable sea-fishing is oairled 
on In the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, such as soormal, shark, rays 
and )ew- fishes. In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oyster beds the plucking of 
oyster is confined to licensed fishermen and is 
hmited to a few months of the cold weather. 
The demand for oysters for edible purposes is 
considerable, but although many seed pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
for these purposes and the export of such seed 
pearls to China for use in medicine ceased many 
years ago. Considerable fisheries exist in the 
Biver Indus, chiefly for the fish known as 
palla, which are annually leased out by 
Government for about Es. 20,009. 

The exist epic of small pearl fisheries almost 
wuthin Bombay iity itsclt, will corneas a sur- 
prise to many The fisheries dot Bombay City 
seatate on its south-western and north-eastern 
sides A])art from these tv^'o sites, peail oyster’ 
fisheries aie also to he touud at Thana, a suburb 
ot Bombay about 20 miles away, and at 
various places m the Xol.iba district, lacing 
Bombay on the eastern side ot the iiarbour 
The south-western site In Bombay City w'herc 
the peail fishciies have been recently discovered 
IS siiualed 111 blocks Nos. 3 to 7 of the Back 
Jiay reclamation stbeme Bt»arl beds are also 
found 111 the Karachi harbour Tlu^se pearls 
are produced by the winrlow pant' oyster, but 
the pearls, apait from being limit (‘d in numbers, 
are ot uuhfterent iinahty. 

The i(‘veiiue derived from tlie various pearl 
fisheries m meagre 'I’liey are not leased out 
legularly everv year, but only when a sufficient 
miiiibcr ol jicarl oysters subsist on the beds. 

Bombay Presidency’s resources in respect 
ol edible oysters are very limited. There are 
few plates suited to the cultivation of ovster 
partuuUrly (cit.nn areas in Sind and some 
sites 111 the K.itnagiri and Kanara tlistricts. 
The best oystt'is by hii aie derived from the 
Sind oyster beds Oysters found elsewliere in 
the Picsideiicy aie generally small and under- 
sized. 


In the Gulf of Cutch two pearl fisheries 
! exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. The former is 
carried on by His High/vess the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Oaekwar of Baroda. 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1905 obtained the servioes on deputation 
of Mr. J. Hornell, formerly Director of Fisheries 
in Madras, for the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Jfaroda territory 
in Kathiawar. 
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Burma. 


Fresh, dried and salted iish and fish paste 
are consumed by Burmese people. The value 
of fish imported from foreign countries (chiefly 
from Straits Settlements) was 9.83 lakhs in 
1932-83. The exclusive right ot iishmg through- 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom 
of the country to Government, and the Burma 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it to 
the people subject to certain restrictions for the 
conservation of the fish. 

Revenue* — The economic value of an\ 
industry or tract of country can, to srime extent, 
b(‘ gauged b y the revenue it yie Ids . The flsherieb 
yielded a substantial revenue (about 43.62 
lakhs per annum durmg the last decennium) 
and therefore they are one of the most important 
sources of national wealth. The demand de- 
clined to sixty per cent ot this amount in the year 
1983-34 owing to trade and economic depression 
Some open lakes, pools of water and small 
rivers arc classed as leaseable fisheries and are 
leased by Government to the highest and best 
bidders at public auction tor periods varying 
from one to five years. The total number of lease- 
able fisheries in the province is 3,534 ot which 
1,679 lie in the Irrawaddy Division, and 700 in 
Biiaubin — one of the five districts lii that division 


The Delta consists of a seiics of saucor-vshaped 
islands, many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north- 
east and west , in the hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and wnth the 
floods whicli overflow the embankment during 
October the young fry come down-country from 
Upper Burma. 

Licenses for fishing in all open fisheries are 
issued annually to persons who pay the pres- 
cribed tees for the specified classes of fishing 
implements The greatest revenue from licenses 
comes Irora Mcrgui District where not only is 
the Pearling industry carried on, but leases for 
collecting green snails and sea slugs are issued 

The principal kinds of fish caught in nets on 
the sea-coast arc (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Kathabaung, 
(3) Kathahmym and (4) Kabalu. 'JTicse are 
generally made into salt fish 3’he creek and fresh 
water fish from fisheries are generally 
ngayan and mjagui Most of them are sold 
fresh, but some arc converted into salt fish 
The fish caught m the livers are generally 
ngaihalatik, Ngaggin and Ngamyinyin. Kaka- 
laung and Ngaponna which are found m small 
uantities elsewhere in India are sold m abun- 
ance iii the Rangoon market. 


The Punjab. 


Dining the ^eal 1933-84 theie was no nuiked 
change ill tlie opeiatioiis of the Fislieiics lUunch 
of the Agiicultuial Dei»urtineiit. Tin* number 
of fishing licenses issued lose fioin 0,9 1 7 in the 
previous yeui to 7,192 duiing the ye.u 193t-34 j 
The catches of the flsherinen W(*ie geneiallv' 
below aveiage except iii the K.mgia Distiicl 
and 111 the Deg iii SlK'ikhupiii.i vheie the> were 
satisfactory Tlie fish in Riveis .ind stieaiiis 
weie washed down bv hea\ y floods m the end ot 
September 1938 aiul the catciies ot fishermen 
were jicor dining the wmtei months Ther< 
has been a hea^y moitalitv among fish in .the 
Sohaustieam in the Ilnwalpindi Distin tanmiallv 
during the last 3 oi 4 yeais This has sejjously 
affected the fishing in that watei Efforts aie 
heiiig made to find out the cause of this morhilitA 
and as soon as it is detei mined, any jHissible 
I (‘medial measuies will be adopted. 


I 'I’he tiout fishing on the Boas and its tribu- 
taiies in Jviilu was good. 184 Tiout angling 
|li(eiis(‘s issued in Iviilu tiout wateis as 

against 141 iii the last \(‘ar Tlie weatlioi was 
huoiiia l)l<* tor fishing and tlie iiveis lemained 
111 good (ondition. affording good spoit and 
eatdies hotli to aiiglcis aii(l 1o the netsmeii 
blown Tioiit -cultuial expeiiments weie 
siKcesstul in kulii, but fh(‘ie was a heavy 
inoitalitv among Rainbow Tiout ova, the (^aiise 
ot wlmh IS under investigation The c.u p 
spawned at dihenawan on tin' 17th .Julv, 193J. 
hut iiumeious ('ggs wen* washed avvav by the 
In'avv floods and lost .is Jiiige-niesheil seieens 
had to be used at the outlet to pievent a heading 
up ot w.itei haivnidal fish an* Mouiishing 
and sjiawiujig at tlie Chhenawan Fish 'J’.inks 
tioiii wheie these W('i( sent to tour dillcient 
places foi the (.ontiol (jf malaria 


Travancore. 


This state has 9 fiOillated fisheries to the De- ; 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two ofl^oers trained in Madras and another' 
officer trained in Japan, the Department has | 
already accomplishecl a notable amount of 
development work. Special attention has been 
given tothe regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 
to tlie esiabhshment of co-operative societies 


among the fishing community and to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful work has been 
done by one of the oificers in elucidating the 
lifc>hlstories of the mere valuable food fishes 
and prawns. Improved methods of curing fish 
are being introduced. Special Schools have 
been opened tor the education of fisher lads. 
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Kvcn In the earliest days ot the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry In India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest polley. Further 

progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
but from 1860 onwards forest organi- 

zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
yinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind — a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
haye been saved from rum and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
In some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in T»ord 
Dalhousie's memorable enunciation of 1855, 1 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. — More than one-fifth 
of the total aiea of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclasscd State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the 
protected forest? the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated ; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothingmore than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on Slst March 
1930 was 249,710 square miles or 22'6 of the 


total area. This was classed as follows : Heser- 
ved 107,753 ; Protected 6,263 , Unclassed State 
135,694. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid jumper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 

fl) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Eajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikar 
(Acdcia araftica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of rivet inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are Icafiess for a portion of the year. These 
fores s, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen forests.— These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula the eastern sub-Himalay* 
an tract, and the moisture parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests. — In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine (Pinua 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7.000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(Cedrus deodara)^ which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine (Pinusea'cefsa); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine (Pinus longifolia) which 
IS tapi>ed for resin. 

(5) Littoral forests. — ^These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Rhizophoreae). Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the “sundri** (HarUiera 
jaincs). 
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Forest Policy. — The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1804 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely: — 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is 
essential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilly country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its infiuence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods. 

ib) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Fjastem 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

( 0 ) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts 

(d) Pasture lands. — ^These are not ** forests ** 
in the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed bv the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object. 

Administration. — The forest business of 
tlie Government of India is carried out In the 
Department of liklucation. Health and Lands. 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also President 
of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been admmistered by the Provincial Govcni- 
ments, and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India* recommended that they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now unless any local 
Government on examination of the positione 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. 

Territorial charges. — The various provinces 
arc divided into one or more Forest Circles ; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for his province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service ; these Division's in most 
cases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
Junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. 

Non-territorial changes. — Apart from territo- 
rial changes there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
dvties. 


The Forest Service. — -The Forest Service 
cjinpnses three branches: — 

(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
a sanctioned total personnel of 379 officers con- 
sisting of the Inspector- General of Forests, 
Chief Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators. Of these 281 have 
been recruited direct to the service. The officers 
of this service are recruited as probationers 
subject to the foliowing methods prescribed in 
the Indian Forest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 
1928 

(a) by nomination in England in accordance 

with such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council. 

(b) by competitive examination in India in 

accordance with sucli supplementary 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Governor-General in Council 

(c) by direct appointment of persons 

selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination ; 

(d) by the promotion on the recommenda- 

tion of local Governments of members 
of the Provincial Forest Services; 

(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 

officer belonging to a branch of Go- 
vernment Service in India other than 
Provincial Forest Service. 

Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service, whether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment, has been suspended until a decision is 
leached on the recommendation of tlie Services 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference in regard to the provincialisation 
of the Indian Forest Service. 

In Bombay and Burma, where. Forest is a 
transferred subject new services called tlic 
Bombay and Burma Forest Services Class 1, 
have been created to take the jilace of the 
Indian Forest Service. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineerings 
Service — This service was created in 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans- 
ferred to tiie Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retired Tlie future strength is not 
expected to remain at more than three i.e. 
(one each m Bombay, Madras and PunjabL 

(3) The Provincial Service. — Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service in 1920. 
I’he class of Extra Deputy Conservatorshas been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extia 
Assistant Conservators only. The fixation of 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments. 

Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion upto 25 per cent . of the posts in the Indian 
Forest Service in provinces other than Bombay 
and Burma, such promotion being made 
by the Secretary of State for India. These 
officers are recruited and trained in India, theii 
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recruitment being a matter for the local Gov- jscheme wag sanctioned for the expansion of 
ernments. A certain number of posts m the the staff and site of the Institute. Since then 


service are filled by the promotion of specially 
promising dangers. Owing to the establish- 
ment of a course for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Service at Dehra Dun 
since 1926, the Provincial Service course ceased 
to exist from 1928. The I. F . S. College has also 
closed down at the end of Oct. 1932 as a result 
of the stoppage of recruitment to the Indian 
Forest Service and as a measure of economy. 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangem 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500). The Rangers are at 
present trained at three different centres— 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), 
the Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces). These 
three institutions were established in 1878, 
1898 and 1912, respectively. The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Ranger 
is carried out in various local forest schools 
and training classes. 

Research. — For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
BO attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 



Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The 
Forest Research Institute, is under the 
administrative controlof the Inspector-General 
of Forests who is also the Preaid ent. There | 
are five main branches of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being in charge of a research officer 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tem- 
porarily on short term contiact Indian 
Assistants have been appointed to receive the 
necessary technical training and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
of experts if and when properly qualified. The 
Wood Technology, Paper Pulp Wood Preserva- 
tion and Seasoning Sections are in charge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
training m their various subjects in Europe 
and America. 

As a result of Mr. R. S Pearson 's long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a series of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories without parallel any- 
where else in the world and official reports show 
that the value of the experimental work done in 
them 18 daily exemplified by the unending 
stream of inquiries received from jiersons doing 
business in timber and other forest products, 
not only in India but elsewhere in the world. 
The officers in charge of this bran ch received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 


new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom. 
As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and bettei 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests. Unfortunately the need for 
retrenchment in all Government activities has 
stopped or curtailed many promising lines of 
investigation. 

Forest Products. — Forest produce is divid- 
ed into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that IB timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral product etc.. 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources during the quinquennium ended 
31st March 1931 ,the latest date for which statistics 
' are available, was 353,863,000 cubic feet against 
j an average of 361,172,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained in the preceding quinquennium 
The annual outturn of timber and fuel from all 
sources during the quinquennium 1928-29 
averaged 362,217,000 cubic feet against an 
I average of 340,000,000 c ft during the preceding 
quinquennium The trade in bamboos was 
almost stationary, with expectations of great 
development under commercial explotation 
for paper pulp manufacture in the near future. 
The five years witnessed the initiation ami 
dcviiopmcnt of certain large exploitation 
schemes, especially m Madras, which had 
indifferent success It was hoped in Madras bv 
utilising modern American methods to extract 
and utilise very large quantities of valuable 
timbcrb, but the final result proved that this 
extensive exploitation was justified neither by 
. the stana of timber in the forests nor by the 
I possibilities of satisfying markets. The pro- 
I vincial Government alter this experience 
I adopted a more cautious policy. 

I An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
1 tlie Government ot India. Hitherto, elephants 
] had been employed for extraction cf timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the foiests 
could be touched The new plan is for the 
employment of American methods. AmericBn 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
' American expert engaged to take charge of the 
I work. Owing, however, to the wide-spread 
' depression in the timber trade the employment 
I of mechanical methods for the extraction of 
[timber have been suspended for the present 
j Elsewhere m India a great part of the trade in 
! timber lies m the hands of contractors who are 
' regarded as on the whole trustworthy if sufficient 
control over their operations is maintained. 

Forest Industries.— The important rdle 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognized. Fifteen years ago it was estimated 
that in Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 persons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000,000 a 
' year, were employed in working up the raw 
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material sHelded by the forests. It accurate 
estimateB were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood*cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working in and near them, employment on an^ 
enormous scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, rope- 
makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers. The ; 
Indian census shows over a million people and i 
their dependents so employed in British India 
and nearly a further half million in Indian I 


States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future. 

Financial Results.— -The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 65 years is shown in the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
quinquennial periods - 


Financial Results of Forest Administration in British India from 1864-65 to 1926-29 (in lakhs 
cf rupees). 


• 

Quinquennial period. 

(Gross 
revenue 
average per 
annum). 

(Expenditure 
average per 
annum). 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to grosFs 
revenue. 





Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

1864-66 to 1868-69 




27*4 

23*8 

13*6 

36*4 









1869-70 to 1873-74 




56*3 

39*3 

17*0 

30*2 

1874-76 to 1878-79 




66*6 

45*8 

20*8 

31*2 

1879-80 to 1883-84 




88*2 

56*1 

awa* 

32*1 

36*4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 




116*7 

74*3 

42*4 

36*2 









1889-90 to 1893-94 




159*5 

86*0 

73* 5 j 

40*1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 



• • 

177* 2 

98*0 

79*2 ! 

41*7 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 



i 

196*6 

t 

112*7 

83*9 1 

42*7 

1904-05 to 1908-09 



1 

.. j 

257*0 

141*0 

116*0 

45*1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 




296*0 

163*7 

132*3 j 

44*7 

1914-15 to 1918-19 




371*3 

211*1 

160*2 

48*1 

1919-20 to 1923-24 




551*7 

367*1 

184*6 

33*5 

1924-25 to 1928-29 

•• 


i 

595*4 

351*1 

244*2 

40*9 


Most of the provinces show a steady increase , 
of surplus. The slump in trade of the last few | 
years was evident in the surplus for the year 
1980-31 which fell to 121 lakhs from a 
mevious “ peak ** figure of 273 lakhs in 1926-27 
The figure, however, is still a most favourable 
one and indicates that the forests of India 
are being properly worked for the benefit of the 
country, with the passing of the current world- 
wide depression Che temporary set back in 
financial results may be expected to disappear. 

Agencies. — An agency has been established j 
In India by the Government of India for the sale * 
of Government timber and it is at present held 
by Messrs. Martin & Co., Calcutta. The agency held 
in Sngland by Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers 
terminated in December 1926 and the work of 


marketing Indian timbers in England (especi- 
ally Andaman timbers) is now doni; under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for India. 
Thm trade has not yet been raised to a satis- 
factory level, because, according to the official 
explanation, “the intense conservatism in 
English timber trade and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a looting for little known timbers have 
combined to make satisfactory sales very 
difficult. 

Bibliography. — A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of tiiese a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Forest 
Dehra Dun, XT. P. 
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Forests. 


EXPORTS. 
(Annual £000). 



1904-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Timber 








Teak 

454 

1,137 

1,149 

936 

458 

334 

498 

(£ per ton) 

(10) 

(21) 

(21) 

(21) 

(18) 

(17) 

(17) 

Deal and Pine 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(£ per ton) 

— 




— 

— 

— 

Other Timbers 

30 

43 

•'■■8 

37 

21 

26 

21 

Railway Sleepers , . 

— 

— 




- 

— 


484 

1,380 

1,207 

953 

479 

360 

519 

British Empire 

66% 

07% 

69% 

68% 

69% 

75% 


By land 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

Manupaotttres 








Tea Chests . . 

— 


— 

-- 


-> 


Wood Pulp . . 

— 

— 

— 




— 


Matches 

— 

— 

— 

>> 

— 


— 

Other Manufactures 
{g) 

25 

15 

8 

11 

12 

ii 

15 


26 

35 

8 

11 

12 

’8 

15 

IMPORTS. 

(Annual £000) 


1904-14 

1 1928-29 

3929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

3933-34 

Timber. 








Teak 

302 

135 

124 

133 

309 

54 

83 

(£ per ton) 

(6) 

(11) 

(11) 

(10) 

(9) 

(«) 

(7) 

Deal and Pine 

118(a) 

65 

80 

48 

34 

32 

— 

(£ per ton) 

(5) 

(7) 

(7) 

(7) 

(6) 

(.')) 

9 

Other Timbers (e) . . 

178 

222 

360 

359 

210 

1.59 

201(5) 

Railway Sleepers . . 

299 

8 

— 

— 

- 

— 

~ 


897 

430 

564 

520 

3.53 

245 

284 

British Empire 

30%(r) 

17% 

12% 

7% 

11% 

12'‘o 


By land 

408 

d 

d 

a 

d 

d 

d 


fl— 1012-1 4. 6— Including deal and pine, the figures for deal and pine and other timbers 

„ , ^ not being available separately for this year, 

e— Excluding sleepers. d -Not available after 1924-25 (£350,000). 
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EX PORTS — contd, 
(Annual £000) 



1004-1 4 

1928-29 1 

1 

1929 30 1 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932 33 

1 1933-34 

MANLFACTUKEb. 

2-0(«) 

497 

506 

455 

356 

356 

SSW) 

Tea Chests . . 







Wood Pulp . 

113(rt) 

311 

337 

315 

270 

166 j 

203 

507 

120 

82 

31 

8 

4 

7 

Matches 


1 






Otlier Manufactures 

41 

01 

137 

77 

32 

94 

94 

(f/) 









031 

1,028 

1,141 

878 

666 

620 

660 


n— 1012-14 c— 1000-14. 

/-— Api)ro.\imatt‘. y — Excluding furniture, cabinclwaic, 1 e-exports. 


EXPORTS 
(Annual £000) 



1004-14 

1028-20 

1020 30 

1030 31 

1931 32 

1032-33 

1033-34 

Lac . . 

1,843 

6,483 

5,226 

2,301 

1 ,380 

032 

1,848 

(£ per ton) 

(100) 

(174) 

(156) 

(HO) 

(50) 

(45) 

(51) 

Rubber 

1 57 

1 ,490 

1,342 

071 

334 

66 

234 

Mjiobalaiis 

364 

650(rt) 

611(«) 

503(f/) 

m){a) 

43 4(«) 

444(«) 

Sandalwood . 

82 

323(/>) 

208(//) 

185(0) 

233(/>) 

106(/>) 

163(fe) 

Caidamoius 

26 

154 

107 

160 

i 01 

100 

150 

Cut eh 

76 

70 

60 

08 

31 

23 

28 

Rosin . . 

— 

32 

44 

12 

14 

20 

8 


a — liitludcb extiaet. b — liitludcb oil. 


IMPORTS. 


(Annual £000) 



1004-14 

1028- 29 

1 1929-30 

1030-31 

1 1 

1931-3- 

1032-33 

1033-34 

Rosin 

41 

28 

37 

25 

21 

12 

25 

Turpentine and Sub- 
stitute 

20 

19 

22 

12 

9 

8 

9 

1 
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Wireless Telegraphy, 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations.— The year 1027 eaw the 
oommencement of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Kadio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Ofhce in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet m height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles. The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay, when Ills Excellency trans- 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty’s 
reply was received a few minutes later. 

It is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies. The Eastern 
'J’elegraph Co., which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
New Imperial and International Communications 
Ltd. 

Eor reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wireless stations in India were practically 
closed down and placed fn charge of “ Ciire and 
Maintenance ” parties which carry out teats 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Radio, whi<;h always maintained official com- 
munication with Kabul in Afghanistan and 
Kashgar in China, and Jotogh Radio, which 
receives British Official Wireless sent out from 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messages to 
Reuter’s Agency tor distribution to subscribing 
newspapers The stations at Delhi and AUalia- 
bad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they arc used as such 
New wireless stations for aeronautical purposes 
have been erected at Jodhpur in Bikaner, and 
Gaya. The wireless installations at Karachi 
and Calcutta have been modified so as to meet 
all the Wireless requirements of aircraft passing 
over India. New stations equipfied for aero- 
nautical communication purposes are under 
construction at Chittagong, Akyab, Sandoway 
and Bassein. 

The coast stations, however, have been main, 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The application of 
the Baudot system to the high-speed continuous- 
wave wireless stations at Madras Port and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route instead of the cir- 
cuitous route via Calcutta. The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inter- 
ference, particularly during the hot weather 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 
by handspeed working during the worst 
periods. 

For many years the Bombay stations known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1027 a fine 


new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and now total about 
30,000 per annum. Official telegrams are 
exchangeil with the British Naval station at 
Matara (Ceylon) tno Bombay Radio Regular 
services are also maintained between Burma and 
the Malay Temnsula via Rangoon and Penang 
and between Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio 
traffic is passed between Madras and Colombo 
when the normal route is interrupted. 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon. In March 1931, telephonic com- 
munication between Bombay and London 
was established for the first time. The 
conversations were initiated from the s s. Belgen.’ 
land a tourist ship lying in Bombay Harbour and 
were made possible through the courtesy of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in con- 
junction with the International Marine Radio 
Company. 

Safety at Sea. — A noticeable feature of 
wiieless development during the past two years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of acisuracy. The latest style of Marcony 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 to gmde shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour. All Ships equipped with wireless direc- 
tion finders will now be able to obtain exact 
knowledge of their whereabouts at a distance of 
150 miles from the coast. The beacon is an 
experiment and is likely to be the first of many 
others along the coast of India Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea. 

Broadcasting — For several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans- 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low power, the broadcasts were tuned-in over 
practically the whole of India. The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Government contribu- 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees, 
but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those dubs lor the sport- 
ing manner in wluch they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for tile programmes. Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus, without which tlie 
broadcasts womd have been impossible. 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those* of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations ivcre erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
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the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later. Tliese stations had each an aerial input 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2LO 
stations in London, of which they are practically 
duplicates. The programmes were so arranged 
that both Indian and European music are broad- 
cast daily and the news bulletins and market 
and weather reports are read in two languages. 

Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 3509 metres, and Calcutta on 370*4 and 49*10 
metres. Reception in either of these cities, and for 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles around, is 
possible on crystal sets, of which a very large 
number have been sold. Valve sets are necessary 
for those living further afield, but although there 
has been a considerable demand for these, the 
sales Irnvo not reached expectation. One of 
the greatest difiiculties in India is the maintenance 
of batteries, which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets contaimng five or six valves are employed. 

The Indian Broadcasting Company was 
wound up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
in the Industries and Laboiii IJopartmcnt. 
Government for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting Service and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-ofilcial public in 
association with the Departmental officials, 
to keep them in touch with public opinion. 
The Committee has as its chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in cliarge 
of the Subject (now the Hon Sir Joseph Bhore) 
and upon it sit at the present time Messrs. 
N. B, Macbeth and H. M Diimasia, 
Bombay; H. H. Reylands and K. C Neogy, 
M.L.A., Calcutta; M. R Coburn, Financial 
Adviser to Government in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department and B. Hama Rao, Joint 
Secretary to Government in the Industries 
and Labour Dept. It is now proposed to 
establish a scries of additional broadcasting 
stations in different parts of India so as to 
spread broadcasting receivable on low-powered 
sets throughout the land. Important proposals 
with this purpose in view were discussed by the 
Advisory Committee in Calcutta in December, 
1930. An event of considerable importance was 
Bombay’s broadcast to the world on December 
13, 1933. This broadcast, played from the 
Empire Station, gave listeners in Europe their 
first opportunity of hearing a typical Indian 
programme. 

Licenses. — Broadcast receiving licenses are 
Issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per year, and cover the use o/ receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicants, more than 300 liave been issued. 
The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special Import 
licenses has increased considerably during the 
past year. This improvement must be ascribed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting. 

Prospects.-~The Government of India .have 
always encouraged the development of wireless 
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in India by private enterprise and to this 
source that India may look in the future for 
considerably increased internal radio com- 
munication. There are two most promising 
lines of development, viz . — 

(а) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist, 
and to link such districts with the existing 
landlines. In this connection it may be remarked 
that modern small radio sets are capable of using 
either morse or speech at will and if used for 
speech can be operated by the ordinary desk tele- 
phone instrument in daily use all over India* 

(б) The use of radio as a substitute for land- 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have telephone 
facilities. 

These would, it is thought, open up a new 
industry which if properly forstered would very 
soon extend its sales outside the limits of India. 
It is believed that the majority of parts 
for small radio sets could be more cheaply 
manufactured m this country than they can 
be imported and such an Industry would find 
the right kind of skilled labour already in India. 

Radio Telephone Service.— An event of 
considerable importance was tlic inauguration of 
the radio telephone seivice between India and 
England on May 1, 1933, when His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor ot Bombay, and 
Sir Samuel Hoarc, Secretary of State for India, 
cxcliangcd messages as a preliminary to the 
opening of tlio service to the public. 

The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system wliich has been operated successfully 
for tiie past six years by the Indian Radio and 
Cable Communications Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and, since the begin- 
ning of this year, between India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone service was limited 
to .Bom bay and Poona at the Indian end and 
to tlie United Kingdom at the other, but 
facilities tor conversation witli other places 
were speedily ariangcd, and within a month It 
was possible for people in Bombay to speak to 
the United States, Canada, Australia, South 
Alrica and many other parts of the world. 
Similarly, there is a gradual extension of the 
area covered m India, and when the improve- 
ment of the landhnes has been completed> 
nearly every important city will be in direct 
telephonic communication with England and 
the rest of the world. 

Many technical problems are involved in the 
perfection of the India-England wireless 
telephone, not the least of which Is the ensur- 
ing of secrecy. When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast listen- 
ers in all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that con\ersationB could be 
** tapped with the greatest ease, hut later 

secrecy gear ” was installed. 

Any private telephone owner will be able to 
use the service for an overseas call. Before 
doing so, however, ho will have to place a 
deposit of Rs. 100 with the Divisonal Engineer, 
Telegraphs, Bombay. 

The charge for a 3 minutes* conversation to 
(a) places in England, Scotland and Wales is 
Rs. 80 ; (b) Northcin Ireland (Dublin) and the 
Isle of Man, Rs. 84. Each additional minute’s 
conversation to places under (a) will cos^ 
Rs. 26-11 and to (6) Rs. 28. 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially linglish institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The TimeSy which came into existence 
only five yeais later in 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta cios(']y, and Madras did nut lag much 
behind. In 1780 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier , a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which It was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the ease in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange, 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
Btart/ing a newspaper during all those hundr<*d 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Micky's Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made Ins paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and ho and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly foliowed Ilicky's, though they 
did not fortunatt'ly copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and botii are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which thev 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed In as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these. The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avow’ed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as the ofi^cial gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the East, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stocqueler In 1836. 

From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
nd pursued a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Goveniinent promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able ni(*n began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
pomrily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bcntiuck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically fret*, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1885, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India. The Bombay Gazette. 
founded in 179i, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with th,e press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed It to circu- 
late through the post oflBce at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Ifative 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in 


influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like Eobert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerji flourished in 
this generation. The Cioil and Mddary Gasetts 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22na 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the Mofmtiliie, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civii and MUUary Gazette 
acquired and incorporated the Mofussihte^ 
and in 1876 the offico of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Ecgulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced m 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Uipon 
In 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A ot tlu' Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
in 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acta of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the mam object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kepii with.n the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
othei specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tendmg to sedme 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt tlie British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec* 
Won of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (li) control over publishers of 
newspapers; (lii) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious ot objectionable 
newspapers; books, or other documents 
wherever found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation — Bv the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that It gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Ciommitteo was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1887, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
rnpoit what inodiflcations were required in the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report In July 1921, recommending 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of Hooks Act 
and the Post Office Act should bo amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (o) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on e\ (*rv Issue of a newspaper and 
the cditijr should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities: 
(b) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (e) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggneved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such doeument, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning ot 
Section 124A of the I, P. 0. subject to review on 
tne part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (e) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court ; (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months, (g), 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Effect was gucii to these recommendations 
daring the year 1922. 
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Press Assoctatton of lndta.~At the 

end of 1916 this Association was formed 
In Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitution ''Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of tibe executive auidiorlties 


to Interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro> 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time." Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Bs. 10 annual^. The affairs 
of the Association are managed by a 
Council. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published* 


Province. 

Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

1 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

looks. 

In Indian 
Langu \se6 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras 



(a)l,838 

(a) 300 

1,034 

787 

2,619 

Bombay (d) . . 



1,099 

404 

467 

223 

2,106 

Bengal . • 



1,219 

234 

383 

743 

2,561 

United Provinces . . 



868 

227 

366 

816 

2,801 

Punjab 



657 

309 

£70 

192 

1,780 

Burma 



340 

01 

171 

22 

194 

Bihar and Oilsfla 



2.67 

46 

59 

88 

623 

Central Provinces and Berar 


(b) 196 

77 

(.■)50 

5 

120 

Assam 

• • 


73 

22 

23 


70 

North-West Frontier Province 


25 

7 

4 

C 

4 

Ajmer-Merwara (d) . . 

.. 


35 

6 

8 

26 

89 

Ooorg 

.. 


5 

2 

2 


1 

De’hi 



134 

48 

56 

34 

175 

Total 

1931-32 


6,646 

1,743 

2.893 

2,441 

13,182 


'1930-31 


6,520 

1,708 

2,760 

2,353 

14,074 


1929-30 


0,385 1 

1,693 

3,067 

2,335 

18,935 


1928-29 


6,102 

1,695 

2,960 

2,5:0 

14,427 


1927-28 


6,919 

1,625 

2,954 

2,332 

14,816 

Totals . . ' 

1926-27 


5.724 

1,485 

3,627 

2,147 

15,246 


1925-26 


6,362 

1,378 

3,089 

2,117 

14,276 


1924-26 


6,312 

1,401 

3,146 

2,302 

14,728 


1923-24 


4,909 

1,363 

2.888 

2,037 

13,802 


.1922-23 


4,509 

1,282 

2,559 

1,961 

12,8J4 


(a) iielates to the Calendar year 1932. 

(b) Includes 11 Presses which are reported either closed or not worklnjr. 

(€) This includes 49 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public news 
or comments on public news, and one periodical which is catalogued as a book. 

(d) Figures relate to the Calendar year 1981. 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 

alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 


Stations. 


Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Agra 


Agra Akh bar 

Agra Daily Commercial Report . . 
Daily Vyaparik Report . . 

Ehsas 

Wednesday’s. 

Daily, 

Daily. 

Every Thursday. 

Thursdays. 

On the 3rd and 18th of everi 
month. 

Every Thursday. 



Prem Pracharak 

Sanadhyap Karak 

Swetamber 

Ahmedabad 


Ahmedabad and Bombay Market 

Daily Report 

Ahmedabad Sainachar 

Associated Press of India 

Deen 

Gujarati Punch 

Gujarat Samachar 

Daily except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 



Navajivan 

Political Bhomlyo .. .. 

Praja Bandhu 

Sandesh 

The Daily Business Report 

Young India 

Fridays. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Thursdays. 


r 

Agarwal Samachar 

On Saturday. 

Ajmer 


Ary a Martand 

Daily. 

"1 

Durbar 

On Saturdays. 



Jain Jagat . . 

12ih and 17th of every month. 

Akola Bcrar 

j 

Matri Bhumi 

Wednesdays. 

•• i 

Praja Paksha 

Saturdays. 

Akyab . , 

.. 

Arakan l^ews 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Aligarb . . 

.. 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Wednesdays. 


r 

Abhyudaya 

Fridays. 


1 

Bharatwasi 

On 1st and 15th of every month . 


1 

j 

Daily Bhaiat 

Daily except Sundays. 

Allahabad 


Free Press of India 



1 

Hindustan Review 

On first of every month. 


1 

Leader 

Daily, except Mondays. 


L 

The Star 

Every Monday. 

Allahabad Katra 

.. 

Strl Dharam Shlkshak . . 

Monthly. 

Alleppey 

.. 

Travancore Publicity Bureau . . 

.... 

Amraoti , , 

.. 

Udaya 

Mondays. 



A kali te Fardesi 

Dally, except Sundays. 



Daily Bcopar Sainachar . . 

Dally Musawat 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Amritsar 


Dally Sikh Sewak 

Daily Vakil .. ... 

Free Press of India 

Punjab Press Bureau 

Qaumi Dard 

States Press of India 

Tanzeem 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Daily’*’ 

Daily. 
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Title in lull. 


Day of going to Press. 


Saturdays. 


Bangalore 


Bangalore City 


Baaseln, Burma. 


Kanuadiga . . 
Navina Bliarat 


Associated Press of India 
Bangalore Mail 
Dally Post 


Benares City 


Berhampur, Ganjam 


Bezwada . . 
Bhavnagar 


Bijapur .. 


Kasim-ul-Akhbar 

Loka Hithaisi 

Quick Silver Bacing News 

Truth 

Veera Kesari 


Evening Mail 
Kavajeevana 
New Mysore 


Prajamitra .. 

Tai Nadu . . 
Visva Karnataka . 


Barisal 

Barisal Bltaishi 


Shree Sayaji Vijaya 

BasselnNews 

Zabumingala 


Tarun Bajastlian . . 
The Young Bajasthan 

Belgaum Samachar 
Karnatak Vritta . . 
Samyukta Karnatak 


Aj .. 

Awazal Khalk 
Bliarat Jiwan 


Thursdays* 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Dally. 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Daily. 

On 1st and 15th of every month. 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
Daily, except Sundays. 

On Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daii> 

Every Monday. 

Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Weekly. 

Weekly 

Every Wednesday. 

Mondays, 

Every Tuesday. 

Every Thursday. 

Dally. 

Every Wednesday. 

Sundays. 


Brahman Maha Sammelan Pandit 

Patro 

Farz Hind 

Hindi Kesari 

Varnasrama 


Bharati Patrika 

Dainikasha 

Nabeen 

Sunday News 
Jain 

Market News 


Karnatak Yalbhav 


On Thursdays. 

On Wednesdays. 
Thursdays. 

On Mondays and Fridays, 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Daily. 

Every Friday. 

Every Sunday. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Sundays. 

Saturdays. 
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Stations. 


Title in full. 


Day of going to Press. 


Bijnor 


Bombay 


Daily Madina 

District Gazette 

Eamal 

Mansoor 

Nijafc 

..S EisalTapil 

The Co-Operative Journal 
The Madma Kewspaper . . 

Tefal Hind 

. Vir 

Bombay Chronicle 
Bombay Samarhar 
Bombay Sentinel 
Breul Co.'s Market Report 

Catholic Examiner 
Cutch Praja Mandal J^atrika 
Daily Bombay Commercial Re- 
port 

Daily Commercial News . . 

Daily Cotton Market Report 
Dally Market Bulletin 
Dalnik Vepar Samachar . 
Dnyana Prakash .. 

I East Indian Cotton Market 

Report 

Evening News of India .. 

Free Press Journal 

Goa Mail 

Gujarati 

Gujarati Eesarl 

Hindusthan and Prajamitra 
Illustrated Sunday News 

Illustrated Weekly of India 
Indian Industrie? and Power 
Indian Racing News 

Indian Social Reformer . . 

Indian States Journal 
Indian Textile Journal .. 

Ismaili 

Jain Prakash 

Jam*c-Jam8hed .» .. 

Janmabbumi 

J ay Cutch 

Eaiser-i-Hind .. 

Ehilafat Bulletin 

Ehilafat DaUy 

League of Nations (India Bureau) 
News Agency 

Maheshwari 

Memmon Sudharak 
Mercantile Report 
Muslim Herald 


Daily. 

On 1st and 15th of each month. 
On 1st and 15th of each month. 
On let. 8th, 16th and 24th of each 
month. 

Bi-Weekly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

On Ist, 5th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 2lBt, 
25th and 28th of every month. 
On 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th of 
each month. 

On let and 15th of each 
month. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Saturdays 
Eveiy Saturday. 

On Wednesday and Sunday. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily, on Week days. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Every Friday. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays, 
Saturdays. 

SaturdavB. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Sundays. 

On the 15tb, each month. 

On Thursdays and according 
to Mail week race fixtures. 
Saturdays. 

Every Friday. 

Monthly. 

Every Saturday. 

Every Saturday. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily Except Sunday. 

Every Saturduy. 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 


TImrsdays. 

Every Thursday. 

Every alternate Sunday. 
Daily. 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 




Nawa Kal 

Nu«4.t 

0 Anglo-Lusltano 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Dally. 

Saturdays. 




Frabhat 

Hallway Times 

Beuters Commercial 

Daily, except Wednesdays. 

Fridays 

Bombay— ’conftf. 

. . ■< 


SauJ Vartaman 

Share Market Daily Boport 
Shradhanand 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Every Friday. 




Shri Lokmanya 

Shri Venkatesbwar Samachar .. 
Sun 

Daily, except Mondays. 

I'’iiday8. 

Daily, except Mondays. 




Times of India 

The United Press of India 

Daily. 

Bowrlngpet 

.. 

Eolar Gold Fields News . . 

Tuesdays. 

Budaon , . . . 

•• 

A.khbai Zulqarnain 

6th, 13th, 20th and 27tb of every 
month. 

Calaiigate(Qoa). . 


A Voz do Fovo 

Saturdays. , 




Advance 

Alkamal . , . . , , . . 

Amilta Bazar Fatrlka 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Dally. 

Daily. 




Ananda Bazar Fatrika . . 

Asrijadid 

Bangabasl 

Daily, except Sundays. 

DaUy. 

Wednesdays. 




Basumai 

Bbagavan Gandhi 

Bharata Mltra 

Daily. 

Mondays. 

ThiirBda3rs. 




Businpfe World 

Capital 

Collegian 

Monthly. 

Thursdays. 

Bi-monthly. 

Calcutta .. 



Commerce 

Commercial News 

Dalmia’s Weekly Eeview of the 
Calcutta Share Market. . 

Wednesdays. 

On the 10th of each month. 

Every Saturday. 




Dowejadid 

Englishman 

Gandiya 

Daily. 

Every Monday. 

Every Friday. 




Hindu Patriot 

Hindusthan 

Hltabadt 

Daily, except Saturday* . 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 




Indian Engineering 

Indian Finance 

Indian Mirror 

Thursdays. 

Every Friday. ^ 

1 Daily. 




Industry 

inqilab*i-Zamana 

Jain Gazette 

Monthly, 

Daily, except Sundays 

Saturdays. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Jugabarta 

Liberty 

Maheshwari 

Every Monday. 

Daily except Sundays. 

Every Monday. 
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Stations. 

Time in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

r 

Market Intelligence 

Daily, 


Matwala 

Every Saturday Morning. 


Mohammad! 

Last day of every Bengalee month. 


Muslim Standard 

Tri-weekly. 


Mussalman 

Thursdays. 


Nayak 

Dally. 


Prakash 

Dally. 


Eayat Bhandu 

Eeuter's Commercial, Financial 

Sundays. 


and Shipping Service . . 

• • • • 


Bk)x*s Sporting Life 

On Saturdays. 


Sanjibani 

Wednesdays. 


Samay 

Wednesdays. 


Samyavadi.. 

Daily. 

Caloutta — eontd. 

Statesman 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Swatantra 

Telegraph 

Daily. 


The Handicap 

Every Friday. 


The Herald 

On Wednesday every mouth. 


The Indian and Eastern Motors.... 

Monthly. 


The Lokmanya 

Daily. 


The Week 

Every Thursday. 


United Press Syndicate . . 



Vishwamitra 

Daily, 


Vyapar 

World Peace 

Dally. 


Wednesdays. 


Alameen .. 

On Saturdays. 


Kerala Sancharl 

Wednesdays. 


Manorama 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Calicut > 

Mathrubhumi .. .. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays. 
Thursdays. 


Mitavadl 

Weekly. 


West Coast Beformer 

Sundays and Thursdays. 


West Coast Spectator 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Associated Press of India 



Azad 

Wednesdays. 


Daily Vartaman 

Pratap, Hindi Daily and Weekly 
Paper. 

.... 

Cawnpore 

Saturdays. 

Reuter's Telegram Company, 
Limited 



The Daily Insaf 

Daily, except Sundry s. 


Zamana 

25th day of every month. 

Gbandernagore 

. Probartak 

Bi-monthly. 

Gbiodwara 

, Lokmitra 

Saturdays. 

Ghinsurah 

. Education Gazette 

Tuesdays. 

Ohittagong . . . • ^ 

Daily Jyotl 

, Panehjanya 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

f 

Cochin Argus 

Saturdays* 

Oocdiin < 

Cochin News Agency 


Malabar Herald 

Saturdays. 

i 

Sahodaran 

Saturdays. 




Stations. 


Title in tnlU 


Day of going to Piess. 


Cochin Mattancherry 
Cooanada 


Coimbatore 

Oontai 

Cranganore 

Oattaok . 

Dacca 

Dakor 
Darjeeling • 


/ 

I 


{ 

f 

i 


r 


Delhi i 


I 


Malabar Islam 

Bnvi 

Commercial News 

Peoples Friend 

Nihar 

Dharma Eahalam 

Indian Sunday School Journal • . 

Otkal Deepiea 

Young, Utkal 

Dacca Gazette 

Dacca Prakash 

Janavani 

Sadhu Sarwaswa 

Darjeeling Times and Planters* 
Gazette. 


Thursdays. 

I DaUy. 

I Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Every Saturday. 

Monthly. 

Fridays. 

On Thursday. 

Mondays^ 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

On 9th day of Hindu Fortnight. 
Tuesdays. 


A lam an 

Alkhalil 

Arjun 

Asia 

Bhavishya Wani 

Daily Hamdard 

Daily Mahabir 

Daily Nizam Gazette 

Daily Waqt 

Delhi Information Bureau 

General News Agency and Book 
Depot. 

Hindu Sansar 

Hindustan Times 

Indian News Agency 


Daily. 

On 8rd, 11th, 10th and 26th 
of every month. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

On 25th of each month. 

Daily, except Fridays. 

Daily. 

Dady. 

Daily. 


Daily. 

Weekdays, 

Daily, 


Ehabardar 
Millat Daily 
National News Agency 

National Call 
Parik Prakash 
Eajasthan .. 

Reuter's News Agency 
Riyasat 

The Statesman .. 
Swarajya . . 

Tej 


Tuesdays. 

Daily. 


Daily. 

Monthly. 

Thursdays. 


Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Daily. 


The Tagat 

United India and Indian States . . 
Watan 

Weekly Herald 
Weekly Moballig .. 


On 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of 
every month. 

Every Friday. 

DaUy. 

Every Thursday. 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to press. 

Deoria 


Arun 

, , 


On 1st of each month. 

f 


Kamatakavrltta and Dhananjaya 

Tuesdays. 

Dharwar . . • • 


HajaHansa 


, 

Daily. 


Vijayia 



Daily. 

Dhoiaji 


Ismaili Aftab. . 



On the 15th and last day of 





each month. 

DbuHa . . 


Khandesh Vaibhav 



Fridays 

L 

Prabodh . . 



Saturdays. 

Dibrugaih . 

r 

L 

Times of Assam .. 
Jagaran 



Fridays. 

Daily. 

Gadag City 


Karnatak Bandhu 



Every Wednesday. 

Qanhati 

• 

Assamiya . . 



Saturdays. 

Gaya 

, 

Bihar Advocate and 

Kayastha 

Sundays. 


Messenger 

•• 


Ghaziabad City 


Cotton Message . . 



On 15th of every month. 


r 

Daret 



Fridays. 



Gyanshakti.. 



Saturdays. 



Hind Mitar 



Saturdays. 



Jadava 



13th and 15th of each month 

Gorakhpur 


Ealyan 



Ist of each month. 


Mashriq 



Fridays. 



Motor Car . . 



Ist of each month. 



Swadesh 



Saturdays. 


L 

Tar 



Daily. 

Guntur •• •• 

. 

Deshabhimanl 

.. 

.. 

Doily. 

/ 

Daily Market Report 



Daily. 

uapur 

L 

Vyapar.. 



Daily and Bi-we&kiy. 

Howrah .. •• • 

- 

BisvaDuta.. 

.. 

.. 

Daily. 

Hubli (Bombay) . . 


Taruna Karnatak . . 



Doily. 

1 

’ 

Associated Press of India 


Dally. 

i 

Hyderabad, Deccan . . ^ 


Munshur 

Musheer-i’Deccan .. 



Daln 

Daily, except Fridays . 

1 

Rahbare Deccan . . 
Reuter’s Limited .. 
Sahifa-1-Rozana . • 




Dally. 



r 

Desh Mitra 



Daily. 



Hindu . . • . 



Dally. 



Jot 



1st and 3rd Sunday of ever 






month. 



Musaflr 



Saturdays. 



NavaYuga.. 



Daily, except Sundays. 

Hyderabad, Sind ..s 


Eavjivan . . 



Every Saturday. 


Prakash 



Daily, except Sundays, 



Prem Pracharak . . 



Every Friday. 



Sind Hindu 



Daily. 



Sindvasi •• .. 


, . 

Daily. 



Swatantra . . 



Every Tuesday. 
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Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Indore 

The Central India Times 

‘ * 

On Tuesdays. 

Indore City 

Indore Dalnik Vyapar Samacliar. 

Daily. 

Jacobabad 

Frontier Gazette . . 


Saturdays. 

Jalgaon (Ebandesb) 

Jammu, Tawi 

Jamnagar 

Pragatik 

Kanbir 

Jamnagar Vepar Samachar 


Weekly. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Jaramoala 

Daily Beopar Patar 


Daily. 

Jliansi . . . . 


Deshlraj Publicity Bureau 
Free India 

Sahas 


Fridays. 

Sundays. 

Jhansi City 

Nyaya 


Wednesdays. 

Torhat 

Batori 



Jubbulpore 


Free Press of India 

India Sunday School Journal 
Karmaveer 

Lokmat 

Topics 


Third Tbnrsdiiy < f every month. 
Fridays. 

Daily. 

Every Thursday. 

Jullunder City . . 

Darbar 

Brahman Samachar 


On Friday. 

On Friday. 


r 

Alwahid 

Beopar Sandesh .. 

Ohodres 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Dairy. 

Every Monday. 



Cotton Daily Market Report 
Daily Commercial News , . 
Daily Gazette 


Daily. 

Dally. 

Daily. 



Evening News 

Hindu 

Hitechhu . . 


Darly. 

Daily. 

Daily. 



Karachi Cornmcrcral News Paper, 

Kesarl 

Mahagujarat 

Dally. 

Daily, except Sundays 

1 Everj Saturday. 

Karachi 


Maiijl 

Morning Post of Indra 

Now Times 


Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily, 



Parsl Sansar 

Reuters Commercial, Financial 
and Shipping Service . . 

Saturdays, 

1 .... 



Jlozana Biupar 

Rozana Samachar.. 

Sansar Samachar . . 


Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 



Sind Herald 

Sind Observer 

Sind Sudhar 


On Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 


L 

Sind Vartman 

Voice of India 


Dally. 

Every Monday. 

Kural Kudi 


Dhana Vysia Ootran 
Kumaran 


Fridays. 

Wednesdays. 
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Khandwa . . 
Khulna . . 
Kolhapur . . 

Kot Eadha Kisscn 
Kottayam 

Kumta . . 
Kurauli 


Lahore 


Karamveer 
The Hindi Swarajja 

Khulna Easl 

New Spoitsmaa . 
Sewak 
L Vidyavilas 

.. The Weekly Naresh 

( Malayala Manorama 
. . •] Nazrani Deepika .. 
C Powraprahha 

Kanara News 
Kamatak Leader 

Utkaish 


Saturdays. 

Mondays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Every Friday. 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Weekly. 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Last week of each month. 


Ahrar 

Akhbar*i-Am 
Bande Mataram .. 

Civil and Military Gazette 
Daily Herald 
Dally Hurriyat . . 

Daily Karamvir . . 

DaUy Milap 

Daily Zammdar .. 

Ehsan 


Daily. 

Daily, 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Daily (Sundays excepted) 
Daily (except Sundays). 
Daily. 

Daily, except Tuesdays. 


Daily. 


Himayat-i-Isl On Wednesdays. 

Janmabhumi . . . . . Daily. 

Lahore News Agency . . . . .... 


I Muslim Outlook .. 

X Phul 

1 Pratap 

Progressive Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Eajput Gazette .. 

Siyasat 

Sunday Tunes 
The Eastern Times 

The New World . . 

The People 

The United Press of India 


Daily. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

1st of every month. 

Mondays. 

Ist, Stb, 16tb and 24th of every 
month. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

On last day of every month. 
Saturdays. 


Larkana 


Tribune 
Vir Bharat 
Watau 

Weekly Azad 

Aftab 

Kadria 

Khalrkhab 

Larkana Gazette 
Nawrose 
^ The Azadi . . 


Daily, except Sundays, 
Daily, except Sundays, 
Thursdays. 

On every Monday. 

On Saturdays. 

On Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

On Mondays. 

Fridays. 
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f! 

Advocate .. .. . ! 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Aina 

On Thursdays. 

! 

1 

Anand 

Thursdays. 

1 

Dally Ilamdam 

Daily. 

! 

Haqiqat 

Daily. 

1 

1 

Huque 

Daily. 

1 ^ 

tucknow . , , * ^ 

Hlmmat 

Daily, except Sundays & Holidays. 

Hindusthani 

Bi-weekly. 


Independent News Aj?ency 

.... 


Indian Witness 

Wednesdays. 


Kaukab-i-Hlnd 

Wednesdays. 


Observer 

On Thursdays. 


Pioneer 

Daily, except Tuesdays. 

1 

Saifaiaz 

Oiilst, 5th, 8th ,513th, 17th, 2l8t 
25th and 28th of every moutli. 

Ludhiana 

Matwala Weekly . . 

On Mondays. 

r 

Daily Business Report 

Dally. 

1 

Daily Commerce . 

Dally. 

Lyalpur .. ,, \ 

Daily Market Report 

Daily. 

\ 

The Daily Bcopar Gazette 

Daily. 

t 

AVeckly U’ajarat 

On Thursdays. 

r 

Ananda Bodlilni . . 

Every Wednesday. 

1 

Catholic D'ader 

i Wednesdays. 

i 

1 

Christian Patriot . . 

i Saturdays. 

1 

1 

Daily Express 

Dally, except Sundays and Mon- 

! 


day mornings. 

1 

Daily News 

Daily. 

1 

Dcfcab.indliu 

Every Saturday. 

1 

1 

Desabliakatan 

Dally. 

1 

Dinavartamani 

Daily 

1 

Dravidan . . 

Daily. 

1 

Hindu 

Daily. 

1 

Hindu Nesan 

Saturdays. 

1 

India 

Daily, except Sundays. 

i 

1 

Indian Ex piess 

Daily. 

Madras . . . . 

Indian Railway Journal .. 

15th of every month. 

Indian Review 

Monthly. 


Janararthamani . . 

Weekdays. 


Jarida-Miozear 

Saturdays 


Jay Bhaiatlii 

On Week Days. 


Justice 

Daily. 


Law Times 

Saturdays. 


Madras Mall 

. Dally. 


Muhammadan 

. Mondays and Thursdays 


Mukhbir-i-Deocan 

. Wednesdays. 


Nyayadlpika 

. Daily. 


New India 

. Dally. 


New Times 

. Daily 


Patriot 

. Saturdays. 


Reuters Commercial and Shippnij 

i 


Service 



. Scientific Press of India . . 

. 
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Standard Sporting News . . 
Swathanthara Sangu 

Tamil Nadu 

Fridays. 

Piiesdays and Fridays. 

Saturdays, 

Madras — contd. . . 

The A 11 India Itacing Nows 

The Daily Alma-E 

The Oiiginal Vel Sx>orting News . . 

Fridays. 

Daily, exeept Fridays. 

Tliurstlays. 


llie Venus Sporting News 

Fridays. 

Mandalay 

Upper Burma Gazette 

Daily. 

Mangalore .. .. ■{ 

Bastra Bandhu 

Swadcshabhimani . 

Kvery Sunday. 

Thursdays. 

Margao (Goa) . . 

A Terra 

Notlclas 

Ultramar 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Mondays. 

Mondays and Fridays. 

Masur 

Uml)raj-Vi‘ihvodar. . 

Fvery Saturday 

Mattanoherl 

Chakravarthi 

Saturdays. 

Maymyo 

A Hsooiated Press of 1 n dia 


Mehar 

Sharashir Islam 

On Thursdays. 

Meerut . . . . | 

Bhavishya Bani 

lloznama Qaum .. 

FiVery Satiird.ay. 

Daily. 

Mhow 

Satyarth Patrika . . 

Thursdays. 

IVlirpurkhas . . . . ^ 

MirpurkhaB Gazette . • . . 

Musalman 

Wednesdays. 

Every Saturday. 

Mirpur City 

Khlchri Samachar 

Saturdays. 

Moga 

Daily Moua Commercial Eeport 

Daily. 

Moulmeln 

Moulmeln AdvertlBer .. 

Daily. 

Mount Hoad, Madras 

Hindu 

Dally, except Sundays 

MuBBOorie 

MuBSOorle Times 

Thursdays. 

Muttra 

Jain Gazette 

Mondays. 

Muvattupuzha 

Kerala Dhceplka 

Saturdays. 

Muzaffarnagar 

Weekly Sewak 

Weekly. 

MuzafTarpur 

Loksangrah 

Wednesdays. 

MyrneuBingh 

Charu Mlhir 

Tuesdays. 

MyBore 

Wealth of Mysore 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Nabadwip 

, Nadia Prakash 

Dally. 

Nadiad 

•lyoti 

Every Wednesday. 

Nagercoil 

. Travancore Times 

Tuesdays. 

Nagpur • . . . 1 

Hitavada 

Indian Labour Journal . . 
Maharashtra 

Wednesdays, 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 
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r 

Mahakoshal 

Maheshwari 

On Monday^ Tuesday, Friday and 
Saturday. 

Every Sunday and Thursday. 

Nagpur— cowtrf. . . 


Nispruha. . 

Swatantrya 

Tarun Bharat 

Young Patriot 

On Saturday. 

Daily, except Mondays 

On Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

Naini Tal . . 

/ 

A.880ciated Press of Ind la 

Wednesdays 

\ 

Naini Tal Gazette 

Naslk 

.. 

Loksatta 

Saturdays. 

Nathiagali . . 


Associated Press of India 

— 

Naushahro. . 

( 

\ 

Mata 

On Wednesdays every Fortnight 

Shaktl 

Mondays. 

Nawabshah 

{ 

r 

Nawabsha Gazette 

Mukti 

Free Press Bulletin 

On Wednesdays. 

Monthly. 

Daily. 

New Delhi . . 

J 

Free Press of India 

Daily. 

1 

Statesman 

The United Press of India 


f 

Diario de Noite 

Dally. 

Nova Goa . . 

< 

Heraldo 

Daily, except Mondays. 

O’Debate 

Mondays. 


1 

O'Heraldo 

Daily. except Sul days and 
holidays. 

Ootaoamund 

r 

Associated Press of India. . 

t 

South of India Observer 
Nllgirl Times 

Daily issue, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

Oral . . 

.• 

Utsah 

Thursdays. 

Palamcottah 

.. 

Varantha Varthainanam . , 

Every Saturday. 

Pandharpur • . 

.. 

Pandharl Mltra 

Sundays. 

Pangsa 

• • 

Kangal 

Fridays. 

Panjim, Goa «. 

• • 

O’Crente ,, 

Saturdays. 

Parur 

•• 

Uttara Tharaka 

Saturdays. 



Associated Press of India 

Behar Herald 

Express 

Free Press of India 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Patna 

Indian Nation 

Iteohad 

Mahavecr 

Patna Times 

Daily.’ 

On Mondays. 

Daily. 

On Saturdays. 



Searchlight 

Saturdays. 

Pen 

r 

Kolalm Samachar 

Associated Press of India 

Fridays. 

Peshawar . . 


KhyberMali 

Sarhad 

On Sundays. 

Daily. 


L 

The Frontier Advocate . . 

On Mondays. 
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Deccan Herald 

Dnyana Prakash .. 


Dally. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Heearl 

Mahratta 

.. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Sundays. 

Poona star 

Servant of India . . 


Daily. 

Wednesdays, 

Sakai 

Sun 


Daily, except Tuesdays. 
Every Saturday. 

Trikal 

War Cry ,, 


Daily. 

Monthly. 

Dinabandhn 

Lokashakti 

Satyagrahee 


Every Thursday. 

On Monday and Thur8da.y. 
Bi-weckly. 

Satyaprakash 

Servant of India . . 
Shantidoot 

Tej .. 


Daily. 

Weekly. 

Daily. 

Dally, except Sunday 

Alfasal 
\lhakam .. 

Alfarooq 

.. 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly. 

Weekly 

Nur 

Ueview of Religions (in English.) 
Do. (in Uidu) . . 

Fortnightly. 

Month) V. 

Monthly. 

Baluchistan Oazctte 

Baluchistan Herald Daily Bulletin 

Wedneedays and Saturdays. 
Daily. 

Do<«abhinianl 

Malay ala Raj yam 

Malayan 

.. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 

East & West Trade 

Kathiawar Times . . 
Lohana Hitechhu . . 

Developer 

Last day of every month. 
Wednesdays and Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

Memon Bulletin 

Western India Press News 
Agency. 

Every Friday. 

Saurashtra 


Daily. 

Associated Press of India 


Burma Exchange Gazette and 
Daily Advertiser. 

Burma Sunday Times 

Chinese Daily News 

Daily. 

Sundays. 

1 " 

Free Burma 

Free Press of India 
Masonic Courier . . 

.. 

Daily. 

New Burma 

New Light of Burma 
Rangoon Daily News 


Pri-weekly. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Daily. 

Rangoon Evening Post 
Rangoon Gazette .. 

.. 

Week-days. 

Daily, excent Mondays. 
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Rangoon — eontd. .. 


llanpnr (Kathiawar) 


Ratnagtil .. 

Rawalpindi.. 

Robertsonpct 

Rohrl 

Satara 


Title in full 


Rangoon Mail 
Rangoon Times . . 

The Commercial News 
Tlio Sun 


Phulchliab 

Roshani 


Balvant 
Satya Shodhak 


Frontier Mail 

Prabhat 

Shihab 


Kolar Goldfield News 
Sirat Mustakim . . 


Shnbha Suchaka 
Samarth 


Day of going to Pi ess. 


Saturdays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Fvery Thursday 
Every Monday 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

Daily, exceptSundays & Holidays. 

Daily. 

lii-wcckly. 

On Tuesdays. 

On 15th of each month. 

Friday a. 

Every Sunday. 


Satara City . . 
Savantvadi 
Secunderabad 
Shahiahanpur 


Shlkarpur Sind 


Prakash 

Vainatey . . 

Hyderabad Ballet 

Sarpunch . . 

Alhanif 

Melap 

Message of Happiness 

Qiirbani 

Shewak 

Sidakat 


Wednesdays. 

Every Monday. 
Daily, 

Dally. 

Every Monday. 
Every Monday. 

1st of each month. 

Daily. 

Every Wednesday. 
Thursdays. 


Shillong . . . 

Sbolapur . . 


Silchar 

Simla 

Srinagar Kashmir . . 


Sukkur 


. . International Times 

r Kalpataru 

I Karmayogi 

I Sholapur Samachar 
I Tile Jain Gazette.. 

f Nava jug 

I Surma 

{ Fariji Akhbar 

Sunday Times (Simla Edition) . 

• . Daily Vitasta 

r Alhaq 

Alhizb 

Dharamvlr 

Rajput 

I Sansar Chakar 

Sind Samachar 

Sindhi .. .. 

Sukkur Gazette 


On Saturdays. 

Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Monthly, 

Sundays. 

Every Friday. 

Mondays. 

Daily. 

On Saturdays. 

On Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

On 1st of every month. 

On 1st and 15th of every month. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

On Thursdays. 
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Daily Market Eeport 

Deshbandhu 

Deahl Mltra 

Finance Circular . . 

Gujarat 

Giijrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpau 
Investor Reports Daily Quotations 
Jain Mitra 

Daily, 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Saturdays 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdaj's. 

Surat . . . . ^ 

Kiiandwala Circular 

Daily. 


Muslim fJujrat 

Every Thursday. 


Praia Pokar 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Pratap 

Every Friday. 

1 

Samachar 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Sylhct . . . . 1 

Samisanj 

Share Circular 

Share Samacliar . . 

Surat Akhbar 

The Hindu 

Janasakti 

Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

On every Tuesday. 

Parldarsaka 

Wednesdays. 

Tllhar 

Tilhar MunpUat . . 

4th, 11th, 18th and 26th of 
every month. 

TinnevcJJy 

r 

Kalpaka 

Daily Bombay Telegraphic Cotton 

Monthly. 

Tiruput .. .. ^ 

News 

Dally, except Mondays 

1 

Daily Cotton Bulletin 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Tiravalla 

Nawabharatlii 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Tohana {via Hissar) 

The Market Report 

On Mondays, Wedne days and 
Thursvlays. 

Travancore 

The Star of India 

Every Thursday. 

Tnchinopoly . . ^ 

Chandainarutham . . 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Wednesday Review 

Wednesdays, 

Trichut 

Lokaprakasam 

Mondays. 


Associated Press of India 
JMalayalam Daily News . . 
Reuter’s Limited 

Daily. 

Trivandrum 

< 

Samadarsi 

Travancore Press Service . 
Trivandrum Daily News.. 

The Link 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

1 

Western Star 

Daily News 

Tuesday*. Thursdays aud 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Tuticorin . . . . i 

The Daily Cotton News . . 

Daily, 

L 

The Indo Foreign Market News. . 

Daily. 

Udipi 

Satyagrahi 

Thursdays. 

Vizagapatam 

1 

Andhra Advocate 

Fridays, 

Wai 

Vrittasar 

Mondays. 

Wardha .. .. | 

Maharashtra Dharma 

Tuesdays, 

Rajasthan Kedari 

Saturdays. 

Yeotmal 

Lokamat 

Thursdays. 
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An event of threat importance In the history 
of Indian banking was ttie formation on the 27th 
January 1021 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amfdgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1860. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed i^o- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1013. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochtmeni on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India. 

The Presidency Banks: — The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government fails into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks liad the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 

g sriod was from 1862 to 1876. in 1862 the 
anks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
wore ai the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government's power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- ' 
vised and tlie paper ourrency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all tlie most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed. But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Iteserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strlotly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Eeserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of cue 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank of India: — Under the 
tnipcrial Bank of India Act of 1920 as amended 
by the Amendment Act of 1934 which comes 
into force at such date as the Governor-General 
in Council may by notification in the Gazette of 
India appoint, the control of theBank Is entrusted 
to a Ccntial Board of Directors with Local Boards 
at Cal( utta, Bombay and Madras and such other 
places as the Central Board may determine 
The Central Board of Directois shall consist 
of 

(a) the presidents, vice-presidents and the 

secretaries of the Local Boards , 

(b) one person elected from amongst the 

members by each Local Board , 

• (c) a Managing Director and a Deputy 

Managing Director appointed by the 
Central Board ; 

not more than two non-officials, nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General in 
Coimcil. 

llepresentatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at the 
discretion of the Central Board 

The Deputy Managing Director and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boaids are entitled to 
attend the Meetings of the Central Board but 
not entitled to vote. The Deputy Managing 
Directoi is entitled to vote in the absence of the 
Managing Director. 

The Governor- General in Council shall nomi- 
nate an officer ot Government to attend the 
Meetings of the Central Board but he shall not 
be entitled to vote. 

Under the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 
provision was made for the increase of the capital 
ot the bank The capital of the three Presidency 
Banks consisted of 3f crores of rupees in shares 
of Rs 500 each, fullv subscribed. The additional 
capital authorised was 7^- crores in shares of 
Rs. 500 each, of which Rs. 1 25 lias been called 
up, makmg the present capital of the Bank 
Rs llj crores, of which Rs 5,62,60,000 has 
been paid up. The Reserve P’und of the Bank 
Is Rs. 5,35,00,000 and the Balance Sheet of 31st 
December 1934 showed the Government balance 
at Rs. 6,72,19,792, other deposits at Rs 
74,27,94 823 and Cash Rs. 18, 97, 37, 908, with a 
percentage of cash to liabilities of 23.16. 

Agreement with Reserve Bank of India . — 

The Bank shall enter into an agreement with the 
Reserve Bank of India which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Governor-General in Council 
and will remain in force for 15 years and there- 
after until terminated after five years’ notice on 
either side. Provisions to he contained in the 
agreement between the Imperial Bank of India 
and the Reserve Bank of India are 
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The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole 
agent of the Beserve Bank of India at all places 
in British India where tliere is a branch of the 
Impel lal J3ank of India which was in existence 
at the commencement of the Keserve liank of 
India Act 1934, and there is no branch ot fhc 
Banking Department of the Ilescrve Bank of 
India. 

In consideration of tlic piefornuiiice of the 
Agency duties, £he Reserve Bank ot India shall 
pay to the Impeiial Bank of India as lenumeia- 
tion a sum which shall be for the Hist ten >eais 
during which this agreement is in toice a commi- 
ssion calculated at 1/16 per cent on the fhst 
250 crores and 1/32 pel cent on the remamdei 
of the total of the receipts and disbuiseinents 
dealt with annually on account of tlovernment 
As foi the lemaining five >ears the remuiieiation 


to be paid to the Imperial Bank sliall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 
Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expert 
accounting investigation. 

In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Impeiial Bank of India ot branches not less m 
numbei tliau those existing at the commencement 
(»t the Reseivc Bank ot India Act, the 
Reserve Bank ot India shall, until the expiry 
of 15 yeais, make to the Imperial Bank the 
following payments : ■ 

(a) during the first five >cais of this agree- 
ment Rs 9 lacs pel annum ; 

(ft) dm mg the next fiv e \ cai s ot the agi eement 
Its. 6 lacs pel annum ; and 
(c) during the next five \cars ot the agiec- 
mont Rs. 4 lacs pei annum. 


77/r Ihredorate 


Managing Governor 


VV'. Lamoud, Ksip 


Presidenib, Vice-Prcbnientb and HecreUirub of Un' lucid lioarih. 


Calcutta — 

H H. Burn, Esq. . . 

C G Arthui , Esq , M C 
B. A C J^eville, Esq 
BOMJJAY — 

E J Bunbuiy, Esq , M.(’ . . 

Sii Nowioji B. Saklatwala, Kt , C i E 
J G. Ridland, Esq. 


Picsidcnt 
Vice- Picsident 
Secret . 11 > 

I ’resident 
Vice- Pi esident 
Secietary. 


Mahkas— 

Sir William C Wiight, Kt , o » E , v p 
S. V. Ramaswumy ]\Iu<laliai, Esq , 

R A. Gray, Esq , M c 


Pi esident. 

Vice-President 

Secittary 


Controller of the Currency 


J W lvcll>, Es(i , C.I E (Otfg ) 


NominaUd In/ (loc*'tnnicn( 

Hii Dinshaw li W.uha, Kt , .i I*., Homl>a\ 

Sii Rajendni Kath Mokeijee, K (' l K , R c \ o , Calcutta 

The Hon’ble Rajah Sii S R M Aniianialai Chetliai, l\t , Madias 


Manager tn London 
R R Bill ell, Esq , 


Branches. 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta. 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 
Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay. 

Mount Road, Madras. 


Abbottabad. 

Abohar. 

Adorn. 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 
Ahmedabad City, 
Ahmednagar. 
Ajmer. 

Akola. 

Akyab. 

Aligarh. 

Allahabad. 


Alleppey. 

Gbapra. 

Ambala. 

Chittagong. 

Ambala Cant. 

Cocanada. 

Amraoti. 

Cochin 

Amritsar. 

Coimbatore, 

Asansol. 

Colombo. 

Cuddalore 

Bangalore. 

Guddapah. 

Bareilly . 

Cuttack. 

Biissein. 

Bellury. 

Dacca. 

Benares. 

Darbhanga 

Berhamporo (Ganjam). 

Darjeeling. 

Bezwada. 

Dehra Dun, 

Bhagalpur. 

Delhi. 

Bhopal. 

Dhanbad. 

Broach. 

Dhulia. 

Bulandsbahr. 

Dibrugarb. 

Calicut. 

Ellore. 

Gawnpore. 

Chandpur. 

Erode. 

Etawab. 


Karrukhabad. 

Fero/epore. 

Fyzubad. 

Gava 

Godhra. 

Gojra. 

(iorakhpur. 

Gujranwala. 

Guntur. 

Gwalior. 

Hathras. 

Howrah 

Hubli. 

Hyderabad ( Deccan . 
Hyderabad (Sind). 

Indore. 

Jaipur. 

Jalgadn. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Jamshedpur. 
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JhanBl. 

Jodhpur. 

Jubbulpore. 

Jullundur. 

Karachi. 

Kasur. 

Eatni 

Khamgaon. 

Khandwa. 

Kumbakonam. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mangalore. 

Masulipatam. 

Meerut. 

Montgomery. 


Moradabad. 

Moulmein. 

Multan. 

Murree. 

Mussoorie. 

Muttra. 

Muzaffarnagar. 

Muzaffarpur. 

Myingyan. 

Mymensingh. 

Nadiad. 

Nagpur. 

Nainl Tal. 

Nanded . 

Nandyal. 

Naraingunge. 

Nasik. 

Negapatam. 

Nellore. 

New Delhi. 
Nowshera. 


Ootacamund. 
Patna. 
Peshawar. 
Peshawar City. 
Poona. 

Poona City. 
Porbandar. 
Pumea. 

Quetta. 

liaipur. 

Bajahmundry. 

Bajkot. 

Bampur. 

Bangoon. 

Bawalpindi. 

Saharanpur. 

Salem. 

Sargodha. 

Secunderabad. 

Shillong. 

Sholapur. 


Sialkot. 

Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir.) 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 

Telllcherry. 

Tinnevelly. 

Tirupur. 

Trichinopoly. 

Trichur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tutlcorin. 

UjJain. 

Vellore. 

Vizagapatam. 

Vizianagram. 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal. 


In Schedule 1, Pait 1, of the Itiipeiiul Bank] 
ot India Act <»£ 1920 as amended by the 
amendment Aet ol 1924, the vaiiousiiesenptions 
ol business which the liank inav tiansact aie 
laid down, and in Part 2 it is expiessly 
lovided that the Bank shall not tiansact anv 
md of banking business othei than lliat 
sanctioned in Part 1. 

lUiellv stated, the mam classes ol business 
sanctioned aic — 

(1) Advancing monev upon the sccuni v of — 

{(t) Stocks, etc, in which a liiistee is 

authoiised by ad to invest liiist 
monc>s and shaies ot the Ucscive 
bank ol India 

{li) Secuiities issued by State akbsl llnil- 
wa>s not died l)V the (iovcinor- 
(JciU'ial-in-PouiK il 

(0 Dcbentiiies, oi othci securities issued 
undci Act, 1)>, Ol on behall ol, a 
distiict Ol municipal board or undei 
the aiitlioiit> ol anv State in India 

(f/) ])ebentuies ot com^ianies with limit isl 
lialulity legisteied in India oi else- 
whei c. 

(c) (loods, OI documents of title theieto, 
deposit(*d with, oi assigned to the 
Bank 

(/) (toods hypothecated to the Bank 
against advames. 

{q) Accepted Bills of Kxchango oi Pio- 
>Iotes 

{It) Pullj iMiid shaies of (’oinpanies with 
limited liability oi iniiuovable pio- 
perty Ol documents ot title relating 
theieto, as collatcial security v^'lieir* 
the original seem it y is one of those 
speeitied in * a ’ to ‘ t ’ and, it autho- 
iised by the Cential Boaid, in ‘ g ’ 

(2) With the sanetion of the Jau»l (lovern- 
ment, advancing money to (’oiiits ol W^aids 
upon seeuiity ot estates in then ehaige foi the 
period not exceeding nine months in the case ol 
adv’anc(‘s relating to the llnancnig of seasonal 
agncultiual opeiations or six mouths m othei 
cases. 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling of bills of exchange and other nego- 
tiable securities. 


(4) Investing the Banks’ funds in the sccui 
ities K'ferred to in (1) a, h, c and d 

(r>) Making, issuing and ciiciilating ot banl 
post-bills and letteis ot ciedit to ordei oi other 
wise than to the bearer on demand 

((>) Biiyim^ and selling gold aiul silvei 

(7) Heceiving deposits 

(8) Heceiving seciiiities loi sate (.U'*todv 

(9) Selling and acqiiiimg such propeities a, 
iiiav’ come into the Bank’s possession m satis 
faction ot claims 

(19) Tiansactmg agency business on coin 
mission and the cnteiing into ot contracts o 
indemmtv, suretyship oi guarantee 

(11) Acting as Administiatoi, toi windinj 
ui» csf-ates 

(12) Diavvmg bills of exchange and granting 
Ictteisot ciedit payable out ol India. 

(13) Biiviiig of bills of evchange payable 
out ot India, at any usance not exceeding mm 
months m the ease of bills i elating to the llnane 
mg ol seasonal agrieultiiial operations or sui 
months in othei cases 

(14) Bonownig money upon seeuiity ol 
assets ot tin* Bank 

(15) Subsidizing the pension funds of the 
I’lesidcncv Banks, and 

(10) (leneiallv, tlie rloing of the varioup 
kinds ol l)usiness meliiding toreign exchange 
business 

'rile piiiicipal restiictions placed on the busi- 
ness <»t the Bank m Part 2 aie as follows — 

(1 ) It sliall not make any Joan oi adv'unce — 
{(t) Poi a longer peiiod than six mouths 

except as provided in clauses 2 and 
l3.ibovc; 

(&) upon the seeuiity of stock or shaies 
ot the Bank , 

(v) save in tlu' wise of estates speeitied in 
Part 1 (Couitsot Ward) upon mort- 
gage Ol seeuiity of iimnovable pio- 
jieity or documents of title thereof. 

(2) The amount winch may be advanced to 
any individual oi partnersliii> is limited 

(3) Discounts cannot lie made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such discounts 
Or ^vanceb c^irry with them the several lespon- 
sibihties of atleast two persons of firms uncon- 
nected with each other in general partnership. 
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The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 3iat Decemlier 1934 was as follows : — 


Liabilities. 

Rs. a. p. 

Assets. 

Rs. a. p. 

Subscribed Capital 

Capital Paid up 

Reserve 

Public Deposits 

11,25,00,000 0 0 

5,62,50,000 0 0 
5,35,00,000 0 0 
6,72,10,792 14 4 

Government Secuiities . . 
Other authorised Secu- 
rities under the Act 

Ways and Means Advances 
t(» the Government of 

41,55,69,581 2 0 

Other Deposits . . 

Loans against Securities 
per contra 

Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India under 
Section 20 of the Papci 
Currency Act , against 
Inland Bills discount- 
ed and purchased per 
contra 

Contingent Liabilities . 

74,27,04,823 5 5 

India 

lx)ans 

Cash Credits 

Inland Bills discounted and 
purchased 

Foreign Bills discounted 
ami purchased . . 

Bullion 

Dead Stock 

Liability of Ccmstituents 
for Contingent liiubili- 
ties per contia .. 

Sundiies 

5,00,00,000 0 0 

5,83,04,399 2 4 
15,59,30,750 14 4 

2,55,05,917 5 10 

4,26,456 1 8 

2,45,90,464 11 1 

85,13,083 6 1 

Sundiies . . 

93,47,iH)7 6 3 

Balances vlth other Banks 

Cash 

5,24,949 13 7 

73,03,74,615 8 11 
18,97,37,908 1 1 

Rupees 

92,01,12,523 10 0 

Rupees 

02,91,12,523 10 0 

The above Balance Sheet includes — 


£ s. d. 


Deposits in London .. ,, . .. 774,451) 11 10 

Advances and Investments in Ixmdon 1,52‘.>,08K 2 4 

Cash and Balances at other Banks in London 43,432 12 2 


Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various periods 
during the last 40 years or so : — 

In Lakh* of rupee*. 


- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

30th June 
1881 . . 

230 

61 

63 

844 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 . . 

829 

82 

39 

450 

1914 . . 

290 

197 

93 

680 

1891 

882 

97 

53 

482 

1915 . . 

263 

187 

102 

652 

1896 . . 

225 

88 

67 

370 

1916 .. 

336 

263 

115 

714 

1901 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

1338 

716 

209 

2263 

1906 . 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 . . 

664 

549 

213 

1426 

1911 . . 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 .. 

346 

298 

142 

786 

1912 . . 

210 

155 

76 

440 

1920 . . 

801 

663 

170 

1634 





1 

26th Jan. 
1921. 

364 

206 

138 

708 


30th June 1921 
„ 1922 

„ 1923 

„ 1924 

„ 1925 

„ 1926 

1927 
„ 1928 

„ 1929 

„ 1930 

„ 1931 

„ 1932 

„ 1933 

„ 1934 


2,220 

1,672 

1,256 

2,208 

2,252 

3,254 

1,004 

796 

2,074 

1,891 

1,596 

1,908 

582 

791 


Imperial Bank, 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to toe total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below *— 

__ _ In Lak}uof Rupee*, 



1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 

1. 2, 3& 4. 

I8i December 

1001 

860 

158 

840 

1468 

14* 8 per cent. 

1906 

' 860 

213 

307 

2746 

8*8 

1907 

860 

279 

335 

2811 

8*8 „ 

1908 

360 

294 

325 

2861 

8*4 

1909 

860 

309 

807 

3265 

7*4 „ 

1910 

360 

318 

339 

3234 

9*7 „ 

1911 

360 

331 

438 

3419 

9*6 

1912 

376 

340 

426 

3678 

9*0 „ 

1913 

876 

361 

587 

8644 

11*8 „ 

1914 

376 

370 

561 

4002 

10*5 „ 

1916 •• .. 

876 

886 

487 

3860 

9*5 „ 

1916 

376 

369 

520 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 

376 

868 

771 

6771 

9* 3 

1918 

375 

363 

864 

6097 

12-9 

1919 

376 

340 

772 

7226 

8*8 

1920 

876 

366 

901 

7725 

9-6 „ 

30th June (Imperial 
Bank). 

J921 .. ..1 

647 

376 

2220 

7016 

21-8 „ 

1922 

562 

371 

1672 

6336 

18*6 ,, 

1923 

562 

411 

1256 

7047 

18*6 

1924 

662 

436 

2208 

7662 

20*2 „ 

1925 

662 

457 

2252 

7588 

20*7 „ 

1926 

662 

477 

3254 

7530 

27*4 „ 

1927 

662 

492 

1004 

7317 

10*6 „ 

1928 

662 

507 

796 

7331 

8*6 „ 

1929 

,562 

517 

2074 

7233 

19-9 „ 

1980 

662 

527 

1391 

7003 

14-6 

1931 

662 

637 

1596 

6615 

17*1 „ 

1932 

662 

542 

1908 

6146 

20-8 ,, 

3933 

662 

520 1 

582 

7423 

6*4 „ 

1934 

602 

527 ' 

791 

7483 

8*4 ., 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made hj the three Banks prior to their amalga. 
mation into the Imperial Bank — 

In LalJa of Rupees. 

Bank of Bkngai.. 



- 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt, 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

let December 
1900 


200 

103 

155 

582 

243 

136 

11 per cent. 

1905 



200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 

1906 



200 

160 

360 

1506 

528 

149 

12 

1907 



200 

167 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 

1908 



200 

165 

178 

1575 

B07 

849 

13 „ 

1909 



200 

170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

14 „ 

1910 


. . 

20Q 

175 

198 

1609 

514 

363 

14 „ 

1911 



200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

321 

14 H 

1912 



200 

185 1 

234 

1711 

665 

810 

14 

1913 



200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

819 

14 „ 

1914 



200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

1« 

1015 



200 

•204 

265 

1978 

785 

798 

16 

1916 



200 

•213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

1917 



200 

1221 

448 

2934 

1482 

778 

17 » 

1018 



200 

1189 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

1919 



200 

1200 

406 

3254 

997 

864 

17 

1920 



200 

1210 

434 

8398 

1221 

910 

m 


Inclndes Rs. 63 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments. 

,, ,» ,f ,, 

26 >) •> .. 
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— 

Capital. 

Reserve. j 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 1 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1900 


100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 per 

cent. 

1906 

t r ^ 

100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

168 

12 


1906 

t r 7 

100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 


1907 

t 

100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 


1908 

. 

100 

101 

94 

832 

877 

149 

13 


1909 


100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 


1910 

7 

100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 


1911 

T 

100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 


1912 

- 

lOO 

106 

117 

1124 

8)6 

210 

14 


1913 

. 

100 

106 

200 

1015 

477 

232 

14 

»» 

1914 


100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

16 

II 

1916 

• 

100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

15 


1916 

. 

100 

90 

142 

1867 

667 

812 

15 

,, 

1917 

» 

100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

17* 


1918 

. 

100 

101 

177 

1749 

642 

353 

18* 


1919 


100 

110 

262 

2756 

928 

315 

19* 

f9 

1920 

. 

100 

120 

349 

2748 

876 

298 

22 





BANE OF Madras. 





1900 


00 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 per 

cent. 

1005 


60 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 

»» 

1900 


60 

32 

64 

355 

161 

81 

10 


1907 


60 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 


1908 

.. 

60 

40 

62 

417 

153 

84 

11 

»« 

1909 


60 

44 

49 

600 

141 

79 

12 


1910 


60 

48 

72 

667 

184 

85 

12 

1 , 

1911 


00 

52 

69 

625 

165 

104 

12 


1912 


76 

70 

75 

743 

196 

113 

12 

II 

1913 

•• 

75 

73 

86 

805 

219 

in 

12 

». 

1914 


75 

76 

91 

761 

207 

134 

12 


1915 


76 

65 

86 

803 

256 

184 

12 

li 

1916 


76 

65 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 


1917 


76 

?0 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 

»» . 

1918 


76 

60 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 

I* 

1919 


75 

45 

104 

1215 

436 

175 

12 

» 

1920 


75 

45 

118 

1679 

605 

211 

18 

• > 





Imperial 

Bank. 





30th June 







1652 

1 


1921 


547 

371 

2220 

7016 

3433 

16 per cent. 

1922 


562 

411 

1672 

6336 

3395 

900 

16 


1923 


562 

435 

1256 

7047 

2913 

925 

16 

,, 

1924 


662 

457 

2208 

7602 

2195 

1175 

16 

,, 

1926 


562 

477 

2262 

7588 

3582 

1413 

16 


1926 


562 

492 

3254 

7530 

4503 

2188 

16 

i 

1927 


562 

507 

1004 

7317 

2281 

2050 

16 

> 

1928 


562 

517 

796 

7331 

1377 

2535 

16 


1929 


562 

527 

2074 

7233 

3041 

2400 

16 


1930 


562 

537 

1391 

7003 

1696 

2969 

16 


1931 


662 

542 

1596 

6615 

1717 

3077 

14 


1932 


562 

515 

1908 

6149 

2201 

2979 

12 

,, 

1933 


562 

520 

582 

7423 

2308 

3973 



1934 


562 

627 

791 

7483 

2165 

3932 

12 
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Proposal to Establish the Reserve Bonk 
of In«a — A Bill to establish a lleservo Bank 
in India as an essential preliminary to the 
introduction ot the scheme of lleforms to give. 
India a Federal (»o^ernment lias been jiasaed 
by the Lef?islative Assembly and Coumul of 
State and re( eived the assent of the Governor- 
General on March 6th, 19H4. The proposals eml>o- 
died in tlie Bill are given below . — 

The Bank shall be constituted lor the pur- 
poses of taking over the managein(*nt of the 
currency from iiie Governoi -General in Council 
and ot carrying on the business of banking in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. 
'I'he original share capital of the Bank sliall be 
five crores of rupees divided into shares of Ks. 300 
each, which shall be lully paid-up , the maxi- 
mum number of votes any one shareholder shall 
have IS 10, every five sh.ires cany mg the right 
ot one vote. The number of share registers 
shall be fixed at five to be maintained at Bombay, 
(Ulcutta, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon and the 
nominal value ot the shares assigned to each 
I'cntrc has been fixed at Rs. 140 lacs tor Bombay, 
Rs 145 la( s for Calcutta, Rs. 115 lacs tor Delhi, 
Rs 70 lai's for Madras and Rs 30 lacs for 
Rangoon. 

Management — The general superintendence 
and direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bank will be entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which shall exercise all iiowers and 
do all acts and things which may be exercised 
and done by the Bank. The Board shall be 
composed ot . — 

(а) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
to be appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council alter consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board. 

(б) Four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

(c) Eight Directors to be elected on belialf 
of the shareholders on the various registers. 

(d) One Government official to be nominated 
by the Governor-General in Council. 

The Govenior and Deputy Governors shall 
be the executive heads, and shall hold office 
tor such term not exceeding five years as the 
Govenior-General in Council may fix when 
ap])omting them, and shall bo eligible for re- 
a])i)ointment, A Bocal Board shall be con- 
stituted for each of the five areas. 

Business which the Bank may transact — 
The Bank shall be authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
VIZ — 'J'he accepting of money on deposit with- 
out interest , the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills pf excliango and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions , the making of loans and 
advances, rcjiayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 90 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and securities (otlier than immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents ot 
title to tile same and such bills of exchange and 
promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank ; the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling in 
amounts of not iess than the equivalent of 
Rs. 1 lacs ; the making of advances to the 
Governor-General in Council and to Local 
Governments repayable m ejich case not later 


than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase, 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Local Government of any 
maturity or of a local authority in British India 
or of certain States in India which may be 
specified. 

The Bank shall act as Agent for the Secretary 
of State 111 Coundl, the Governor-General in 
C/Ouncil or any Local Government' or State in 
India for tiie purchase and sale ot gold and 
silver, lor the purchase, sale, transfer and 
custody ot bills of exchange, securities or shares , 
for the collection ot the x>rocPeds, whether 
jirincipal, interest or dividends, of any securities 
or .shares , tor the remittance of such xiroeeeds 
by bill ol exchange payable either in India or 
elsewhere, and tor the management of public 
debt 

Right to issue Bank Notes -The Bank 
.shall have tiie sole right to issue bank notes in 
British India and at the commencement shall 
issue currency notes ot tiie Goveniment of 
India snpplicil to it by the Governor-General 
in Council and on and from the date of such 
traiister the Governor-General in Council shall 
not issue any currency notes. The issue of 
bank notes sliall bo conducted by the Bank in 
an Issue Department which shall be separated 
and kept wholly distinct from the Banking 
Department. 

In addition to the note issue obligation the 
Bank shall undertake to accejit monies for 
account of the Secretary ot State m Council, the 
Governor-General in Council and of Local Govern- 
ments and shall carry out their exchange, 
remittance and other banking operations includ- 
ing the management of the public debt on such 
conditions as may be agreed upon. 

Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling. — The 

Bank shall sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran- 
goon, sterling for immediate delivery m London 
at a rate not lower than Ish. 5 49-64d. and not 
higher than Ish 6 3-16d resiiectively , provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds. Every scheduled bank shall 
maintain with the Reserve Bank a balance of 
not less than 5 iier cent, of their demand and 
2 jier cent, of their time liabilities. 

Allocation of Surplus. — The Governor- 
General in Council shall transfer to tiie Bank 
rupee securities of the value of Rs. five crores 
to be allocated by the Bank to Reserve Fund. 

After making the necessary and usual pro- 
visions out of jirofits, a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding live per cent, per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor-General 
in Coiineil may fix at the time of the issue of 
the shares sliall he imid and the surjilus shall he 
allocated to the payment of an additional 
dividend to the shareliolders calculated on the 
scales prescribed in the Act and the balance of 
the surplus shall be paid to the Governor-General 
in Council. 
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Provided that so long as the Reserve Fund re-disconnt hills of exchange or other cominercial 
is less than the share caidtal, not less than paper eligibls for purchase under the Act. 
flfy lacs of rupees of the surplus or the whole The Bank will publish the accounts ot both 
of the sunilus if less than that amount shall he the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
allocated to the Reserve Fund. the Gazzette of India. 

The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
Publication of the Bank Rate — The Bank Defiartmeut. 
shall make public from time to time the The full text of the Reserve Bank Act is repo- 
standard rate at srhich it is prepared to buy or duced elsewhere in the year Book. 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
liaving their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India's trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks caniedon their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, prlBcipally in London — 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India 
JMo information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Directoi- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within recent years. j 

Total Deposits of all Exon a nob Banks * 

BBOUBED IN INDIA. j 

In Lakht of Rupeee, 


1900 




10.50 

1905 




1704 

1910 




2479 

1915 




3354 

1916 




3803 

1917 




.5337 

19J8 




6185 

1919 




7435 

1920 




7480 

1921 




7619 

1022 




7388 

1923 




6844 

1924 




7063 

1925 




7054 

1926 




7154 

1927 




6886 

1928 




7113 

1929 




6665 

1930 




6811 

1931 




6747 

1932 




7306 


Exchange Banks' Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for tlio most 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with infomatiou as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches arc more immediately concerned 
The Exchange Banks have practicallv a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dewlt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets dated filst December 10 13 of the 
uodenioted Banks will give some idea of this. 


LiAHiLiTY ON Bills of exchange re- 
discounted AND STILL Current. 



£. 

Chartered Hank of India, Au‘itra- 
lia and i'iilna 

.{,477,000 

Eastern Itiiik, Lid. 

183,000 

Hongkong and Slianghai Banking 
Gorpor.it ion 

1,074,000 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. . . 

1,383,000 

National Bank of India, Ltd 

2,938,000 

P. & O Btinking f-'orporation, Ltd. 

1,359,000 

10,414,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts ot the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole 
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The bills against exports are largely drawn at | 
three months’ sight and may either be ** clean” I 
or be accompanied by the documents relating | 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about Ifi or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 


prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds In India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following aie 
the principal : — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans* 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 

I the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 


The following is a statement of the position of the vai ions Exchange Banks carrying on business 
in India as at 31st December 1 933 : — 


In Thousands of t. 


Name. 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments. 

Bank of Twi wan, Ltd. 

772 

182 

14,819 

5,683 

Chartered Bank of India, Autialia anti 
China 

.3,000 

3,000 

46,605 

31,141 

Comptoir National D’Esoompte de Paris 

3,333 

5,H37 

104,936 

, 19,487 

Eastern Bank, Ltd .. 

1,000 

500 

5,604 

5,839 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

1,447 

7,223 

63,270 

32,380 

Imperial Bank of Persia . . 

650 

720 

3,128 

4,521 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd . . 

15,810 

8,500 

372,035 

235,707 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 

1,050 

1,075 

12,248 

8,264 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

S,529 

2,952 

44,678 

27,160 

National Bank of India, Ltd 

2,000 

2,200 

29,636 

19,937 

National City Bank of New Yoik . . 

25,500 

G,000 

278,920 

206,468 

Netherlands Trading Society 

10,913 

2,729 

33,624 

14,805 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank 

7, .500 

3,639 

12,314 

11,876 

P. <fe 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

2,594 

180 

6.433 

7,955 

Yokoliama Specie Bank, Ltd 

5,882 

7,308 

34,470 

29,636 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


PreviouB to 1006 tbere were few Banks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very iarge 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be propdrly classed as Banks. 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but it 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great surprise to man^ 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were in difficulties. 


The first important failure to take place was 
that of the People's Banir of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
r^ulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 

Since those events of ten years ago 
confidence has been largely restored. But In 
April 1928 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend- 
ed payment and is now in voluntary liquidation. 
Ihe effect of the failure of this old established 
Bank might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation in close association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty. 

During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets 


In Lakhs of Rnpees. 


Name. 

Capital. 

Beset ve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments 

Allaliabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to P. 0 





Banking Corporation Ltd. 

35 

44 

1,025 

625 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd. 

30 

22 

628 

429 

Bank of India, Ltd. 

100 

102 

1,465 

392 

Bank of Mysore, Ltd. 

20 

22 

193 

94 

Central Bank of India, Lt<l 

168 

70 

2,447 

1,575 

Indian Bank, Ltd. (Madras) 

12 

15 

199 

47 

Punjab National Bank, I-td 

31 

21 

472 

177 

Union Bank of India, Ltd. 

39 

7 

51 

63 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 



Capital, 

Reserve, 

JDeposUi. 

The following figures appearing in the Report 

1914 


261 

141 

1710 

of the Director-General of Statistics 

shew the 

1915 


281 

166 

1787 

growth of the Capital, 

Reserve and Deposits 

1916 


287 

173 

2471 

of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 

1917 


303 

162 

3117 

In India 





1918 


436 

165 

4069 



In Lakhs of rupees. 
Capital. Reserve. Deposits. 

1919 

1920 

1921 


539 

837 

938 

224 

256 

300 

5899 

7114 

7689 

1875 


14 

2 

27 

1922 


802 

261 

6163 

1880 


18 

8 

68 

1923 


689 

284 

4442 

1885 


18 

5 

94 

1924 


690 

380 

6250 

1890 


83 

17 

270 

1926 


673 

386 

5449 

1895 


63 

31 

566 

1926 


676 

408 

6068 

1900 


82 

45 

807 

1927 


688 

419 

6084 

1006 


133 

56 

1155 

1928 


674 

434 

6285 

1910 


275 

100 

2565 

1939 


786 

366 

6972 

1911 


285 

126 

2529 

1930 


744 

440 

6321 

1912 


291 

184 

2726 

1931 


777 

426 

6223 

1913 


231 

132 

2259 

1932 

.. 

781 

439 

7234 
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London Agents oj Banks in India. 


LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OR COBRESVONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


Name of Bank. 


Imperial Bank of India .. 


OOar Banks db Kindred Firms. 


Allahabad Bank 
Bank of India 
Central Bank of India . . 




Kamani Industrial Bank 

Punjab National Bank . . 

Simla Banking & Industrial Co. 
Union Bank of India 


Exchange Banks. 

American Express Co., (Inc ) 
Banco Narlonal Ulti'amarlno . 


Bank of Taiwan 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
end China. 

Comptoir National d'Escompte 
de Paris. 

Eastern Bank 

Grindlay & Co 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Coriioratlon. 

Imperial Bank of Persia . . 

Lloyds Bank 

Mercantile Bank of India 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

National Bank of India Ltd 

National City Bank of New York 

Nederiandsohe Handel- M a a t- 
schappij. 

Nederlandsche Indlsche Handels- 
bank. 

P. & 0. Banking Corporation . . 

Thomas Cook & Son 

Yokohama Specie Bank . . 


London Office — ^Agents or 
Correspondents. 

London Office 


National Provincial Bank 
P. & O. Banking Corpn. . . 

Westminster Bank 
Barclay’s Bank 

Midland Bank 
Barclay’s Bank .. 

Midland Bank 
Ditto 

Westminster Bank 


London Office 

Anglo-Portiiguesc Colonial and 
Oxerscas Bank. 

London Office .. .. ,, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

National Provincial Bank 

London Representative . . 

London Office 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Address. 


25, Old Broad Street, 
B. C. 2. 


2, Princess Street, E C. 2. 
117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. 3. 

Bartholomew Lane, E. C. 2. 

1 0S, Fcnchurch Street, 
E C 3. 

.5, Threadneedle Street, 
E C 2 

108, Fenchurch Street, E. 
C. 3. 

5, Threadneedle SL, E.C.2. 
Ditto. 

Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 2 


I 79, Blsliopsgate, E C. 2. 
j 9, Bishopsgatc, E C 2. 

i Gresham House, 40-41, Old 
I Broad Street, E C. 2. 

I 38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

I 

, 8-13, King William Street, 

' KC. 4. 

2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

54, Parliament Street, 
S.W. 1. 

9, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 

33-36, King William Street, 
E. C. 4, 

71, Lombard Stieet, E.C. 3. 
15, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 
100, Old Broad St., E.C. 2. 
26, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

36, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

2, Princess Street, E. C. 2. 

Stone House, Bishopsgatc, 

E. C. 2. 

117 122, Leadenhall Street, 
E. C. 8. 

Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 
7, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
m India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
“Shroff” to usually associated with a person 
who chaiges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “shroffs” in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great asidstance to Banks in India, linder 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also ho brings a very con 
Bidcrable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
wluch, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he| 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his sh^ 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquines as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the businoss is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably aiiproach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
The extent to which any one sliroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, eiz., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
wliich the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endoi semen t. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and necee- 
saiily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower ana with the season oi the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or H^/o is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
m Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
I'cale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
IS not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay- 

Thc shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above desciibed are principally Marwaries and 
Multaiiis having thoir Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonims ” who have 
very wide powers. 

It 18 not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


meet out of then own money, and it is at this 

THE BANK RATE. 

Formcilv each Presidency Bank fixed Its a rule at a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily 
own Banx Vte, and tlie rates were not uniform. I s^^h ‘idvances or discounts ^ 

Now the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for the one-half to one per cent, over omciai raw , 

whole of Ind^. The rate fixed represents the but this does 

rate charged by the Banks on demand loans soon months, when tlw Bank 

against Government securities only and advances ' nominal, it 

on other securities or discounts are granted as tion is granted at the official rate or eyon iess. 
The following statement shows the average Bank Rate sinc e the Imperial Bank was P0D8titiitec^. _ 

~ I 1st Half-year. | 2nd Half-year | Yearl y average. 


1»22 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


7*132 

4‘61U 

7*410 

4*5 

8*05 

6 315 

6*585 

4 701 

5 65L 

4* 

6*608 

4 956 

6*945 

5*4.56 

6*878 

5*788 

6 508 

5*277 

6 735 

7*353 

6 022 

4*033 

,3*627 

3 5 

3 5 

3 5 


6*«21 
5tQ59 
6 682 

5 643 
4*825 
5*732 
6*2 

6 333 
5*892 

7 044 
6 027 
3*563 
3 5 
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Clearing Houses. 


BANKEHS* CLEARING HOUSES. 


Tbe principal Clearing Houses in India are 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first 
two are by far the most important. Tbe 
members at these places consist of tbe Imperial 
Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and English 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of right 
and any application for admission to a Clearing 
must be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the 
existing members. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques have been leceived and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter stnkes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling BatiK 
duiing tne course of tbe day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity £01 
cash in any form. 


Tbe figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In ktkhi of Rupee$, 




Calcutta 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Colombo. 

Karachi. 

Total. 

1001 ' 


Not 

6511 

1338 

■ Not“ 

— 

178 

85 ‘ 2 r" 



available 



available 




1902 



7013 

1295 



268 

8576 

1903 


.. 

8762 

1464 



340 

10566 

1904 



9492 

1636 



365 

11393 

1906 



10927 

1560 



824 

12811 

1906 



109X2 

1583 



400 

li895 

1907 


22444 

12645 

1548 



530 

87167 

1908 


21281 

12585 

1754 



643 

85263 

1909 


19776 

14375 

1948 



702 

36801 

1910 


22238 

16652 

2117 

4765 


755 

46527 

1911 


25763 

17606 

2083 

5399 


762 

51612 

1912 


28831 

20831 

1152 

6043 

,, r 

1159 

58016 

1913 


33133 

21890 

2340 

6198 


1219 

61780 

1914 


28031 

17696 

2127 

4989 


131 5 

54158 

1915 


32260 

16462 

1887 

4069 


1352 

56036 

1916 


48017 

24051 

2495 

4853 


1603 

80010 

1917 


47193 

33655 

2339 

4966 


2028 

90181 

1918 


74397 

53362 

2528 

6927 


2429 

189643 

1919 


90241 

76250 

3004 

8837 


2266 

180598 

1920 


153388 

126353 

**500 

10779 


3120 

301140 

1921 


91672 

89788 

3847 

11875 


3579 

200761 

1922 


94426 

86883 

4279 

X2220 

9681 

3234 

2X0523 

1923 


89148 

75015 

4722 

11094 

11040 

4061 

195083 

19M 


92249 

65250 

6546 

11555 

13134 

4515 

192249 

1925 


101833 

61944 

5716 

12493 

14978 

4119 

191088 

1926 


95944 

42066 

5688 

12511 

16038 

3166 

176408 

1927 


102392 

39826 

5629 

12609 

15997 

3057 

179510 

1928 


108819 

54308 

6540 

12035 

15446 

2945 

200093 

1929 


99765 

79968 

5877 

12160 

15429 

2718 

215917 

1930 


89313 

71205 

5218 

11483 

12093 

2550 

191862 

1931 


76627 

63982 

4461 

8166 

8852 

2319 

163397 

3902 

. . .. 

74650 

64637 

4722 

7595 

7456 

2619 

161579 

1933 


82368 

64552 

6159 

5807 

7220 

2563 

167669 

1934 


86373 

68321 

6761 

5737 

8607 

2873 

177672 


TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &c 


Table of Wage ^, Income , 
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The Railways. 


The hi.stoiy of Indian Railways very closelj 
reHecta the Uniiricial vicissitudes of the country, 
is’ot for dome time after the establishment of 
Rail wavs in Enyland was their construction 
in India confempUted, and then to t^'st their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three eipeii- 
mental Iiims were sanctioned in 1845. The«e 
were from Caleutta to Jlani?idn] (120 miles), 
the East Indian Hallway, Eorabay to Kalyan 
(3*i irnies). Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
and Madias to Arkonara (30 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale vlates from Lord Dalhousie*s great 
minute of J853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and eommcrcia) ad- 
A.intagfS of connecting the chief cities bv rail, 
h< suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presuiencies with e.ieh other and 
the inland legions with the pnncii>al p.^rta. 
'Jhis reasoning commended itself to the Hi 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was poweifullv iclnforced wneu, duiing the 
Alutiny, the baircra imposed on free lOinmu- 
nieation were seven ly felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construition, English Companies, the interest 
on whose capital was siiarantoed bv tnc State, 
Were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 coutiacts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,d00 
mills of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions These companies weie (l) 
the Fast Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin' 
Bula , (3) the Madras ; (4) the Bor'hay, Raiodn 
and Central India ; (5) the Eastern Rengal ; 
(6) the In ban i’.roneli, later the Oudh and 
Rohdkund State Hallway and now pait of 
the E.ist Indian Railway , (7) the Sind, 

Punjab and Hcihl, now merge 1 in the North 
Western State Railway , 18) the Groat South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian R.ulwav 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day, 

Early Disappointments. 

The mam principle in the formation of thcsi 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for tins was the orly couilition 
on which inve'^tors would come forward This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the laud icq lined , in retiiin 
tiie companies were reqiiiied to share the 
surplus profits wuth the Goveinment, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met : the 
interest charges were calculated at 'I'M. to the 
rupee , the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
prnment on fixed terms at the clo«ie of twenty- 
live years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work 
ing. The early results were di'jappomtuig 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efflciency of the administration, the mobiliU 
of the troops, the trade of tho'countrv, and the 
movement of the population, tnev failed to 
mike profits siitlicient to meet the guaranteed 
iaterest. Some cntics attributed fbis to the 
nnnecessarPy hi.ili standard of eonr,ti> dion 
.iJopted, and to the engineers* ignorance of 
local conditions; the result wa** thai by 1899 
t le deficit on the Railway budget was Rs. 166 J 
Ukhs, Seeking for some more economical 


method of construction, the Govcrnmeni 
secured sanction to the building of lines bj 
dncct State Agency, and funds were allottii 
tor the purpose, the mytre-gauge being adoptei 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and th' 
money available had to be diverted to con 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metr 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov 
ernment bad therefoie again to resort to tin 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midlanc 
(IH82-S5), since absorbed bv the Great Indiai 
Peninsula , the Rengal-Nagpur (1883-87) 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) , and the Assail 
Reng.il(1891) were constructed under guaran 
teis, but on easier terms than the first com' 
panics. Iheir total length was over 4,000 milei 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, einbai raised by famine and bv the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee. Gov* 
ciniuent again endeavouied to enlist unaided 
piivato enterprise Four companies were 
pionioteJ — the Nilgiii, the Dilhi-Umballa 
Kalla, the Rengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first beeaine bankrupt, 
the be<*ond and third received guarantees, 
an.l the Tirliut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater iiii- 
portanee was taken when Native States 
Were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernmert guaranteed the interest on 330 milea 
of Imo m the State of Uyderahad This was 
thf first of the large system of Native State 
Railway'*. In the first penod up to 1870, 
4,2>5 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 weie on the broad-gauge, during the next 
ten years there were opcn''d 4,239, making 
the total 8,404 (on the broad-gauge 0,562, tlie 
metre j 805, and narrow 07). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the eostlv lines built 
on tli^ frontiei TbePenjdeh incident, whicb 
brouglit OrealjBntam and Russia to the vcige 
of war, neeesisituted the connect ion of our 
outjiost'-at Quetta and Charnan with the mam 
trunk lin(“*. The sections through the desolate 
ilainai and Rolan Passes w^Me enormously 
costly; it is said that they might have been 
balli'-led witliTUpres; the long tunnel under 
the Kliojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period-— the systcin 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, rom- 
panus were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic mterehanged with the mam 
lino, so tliat the dividend might use to foui 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 pei 
c®r.t, oi the gross earnings. Under these con 
iitions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Rebar, and the Southeni 
Punjab, although only in the case of the 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The liai'i 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gaiigi , 
entered the field without any giiaiantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate it 
carrying power of this gauge The rebat 
terms being found unattractive m view of tl< 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks, 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 
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Ll)solate guarantee of 3 per cent, with a share 
surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the mam line's net earuings in supple- 
ment of their own net earninRs, the total being 
limited to 3i per cent, on tlic capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
leeder line oompanies was promoted, thou«\» 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at flrtt attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 3^ per cent a»id of rebate from 
to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplu 
profits over o per eent m both eases. Atla'-I, 
the requirements of the market were met 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway eonstniction and tlic stoidc 
of all the sound companies promoti'd ^tood at 


01 nment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of Irrigation In the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
:>m State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
nuintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderdla Railway in India — the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jheliim Canals, the North- 
iVestern became one of tlic great gram lines 
'*f the world, choked with tratBc at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State, Tn 1900 the railways for the 
fiist time showed a small gam to "the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipt** grew 
ripidiy. Tn the four years ended 1907-08 
they aver.igcd eliS'Mipon £2 million® a year. 


a suli^tanlial luemiiim (^ondil ions (hinged | |.i the following V(*ar thi're was a relapse. 'Bad 
itter the war and the Aewoith Committiw so i luno'sts in Indu, accompanied bv the monp- 
ur fiom approving ot this sv*>tun, ( onsuh'n d ' tary pmic caused by the American financial 
that the aim ot the (Jovernment should l*e to led to a great falling oil in reioipts jtist 

rcdiiec by .imalg.uiutioii tlie ruimlxT ol oxi ting I when worivoig expenses weie rising, owing 
companu's and that it should only be in ciscs|to the geneia) merea^e in piice®. Instead of .a 
where the State c.inriot or will not prov ide j profit , tlicic was a defleit of £1.240,000 in the 
Hle.(uate liinds that jinvatc cateipii.se in this | rail w. ay .accounts for 190^-09 But m the 
iliieitiim should be encouraged 

ITk' existing Branrh Line Companms naw, ^ 
leased tor some time to I, iibO xdditional c.natal ' . ^ , ... r-.. 

tor capital rcqiuremimts. They have eitlior . ^ Although in a 

obtained oveidraUs troin xaiiuiis Banks foi | ^ odi.i, whcii' tin* flniinecs are 

tins piiriiosc at heavy 1 at e.s ot intcn'st or issued I . depemlcnt upon the ehar. flei Hio 


j following year there wa"- a reversion to a pio- 
have' U.iilwav gam has steadily In- 

I creased For the \'sr imleii Mareh 1919 this 



mg the .imoimt For the .ibove re.isoiis the 
Uoveiniiient of India Ju\ e abolished this sxstem 
and are now pn'pari'd tliemselve^ to find the 
(japilal reqiiued 1oi the coiisl "iK t loii ot (‘xter 
sions oi braiKht's to existing mnn line system-, | 

Tliey liave also annonneeil then loadiness to j 
foiisidcr tli(‘ question ot coristiucting biandi 
or feeder lines which were not expeitad to be 
leimineiativ e tiom the point ot view ot r.nlw.iy 
eainiiigs iijion a guaianlee against Joss tiom 
a lioeal (tovei nment or local autlioiify whuhi 
rniglit desiic to have siidi lines (onstrinteil 
lor purely loc.il reasons or on aeiount ot ad- 1 |9J5 
niinist lativ e advant.ige-, likely to .leiiiie m i I92f 
paitieular aioas. 'I’Jiis [n o]) 0 s.il w.is ]>ut torw.iid j ]92'> 
as atlording a siiit.ible inethoil ot reeoiKihng| J92(* J7 
tli(‘ mteiests ot tin* Cential and tlie Jaieal 
(toveinmeuts and of piovidmg tor lot il liodn.s 
and lor Lo(al (.o\ernnii nts a nieth(»d of si ( iir- 
mg the eoiistriietjon ot lailways whidi nuv l>e 
required tor piiielv lo .il ri.isoiis .nid wliieli, 
while not likely to piove lemuiiei.itn e on 
puiely raihvay iMriiin.'s arc likely to give 
such benefits to Loial (tov cnimenfs and local 
bodies as will more than reji.iy the amounts 
paid under the gn.nantee home sui h airange- 
meiits haxe already been made with Local 
(tovenimofity lu Madias, Punjab, Burma and 
Bombay. 

Railway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was ui progress, 'die gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increa'-ed 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. 'J'he 
lading in of the original contracts allowed Qov- 


ever, on the leport ot the Afwoilh roinmittee 
in 1921, tins loss w’as dunged into a gam oi 
ion, 999 in T'2 ’-23 


The results m sii's i ('ding years will be sei n 
fiom the iollowing sl.ib'inents — 


2+ 


19J7 
192S 29 
1929 ’.9 
1<»,{9-.9I 
19,}1 !2 

l'H2- U 
1995 Jl 


( oiilnl)ii' 
turn to 

iiiiit'ial I 

It' \i niK ' 


I 9H ;.s7, 
t I 91 li 
I Isf. 9l'>| 
4 797,2 J9I 
; 9 ; ! s iij 

J,'..ss ')"»9| 
1, 191,'; 7')' 
1,929,1 ">()' 


Itnilw 'V 
Ill's. I\e 
I'uiid, 


4,99 , 9S , 
2,.s'.l,<h{9 

1, 19s I ; } 
t 4f>9 999 
1,9 {7,S9' 

I 791 979 
8,192,92.7 


Total 

(i.un 


4,n7,7!2 
9,777,972 
(),999,r)H9 
7,.7Ut,47h 
8,197,239 
.7,871,729 
3 027,999 
9,8<>9,8,79 
9,990,009 


♦ Tie 
foi tie 
oi 1 ; 1 ikl 


(inti ifiut i.tu ti) i^iMi'rd Rev. nnes due 
, 19 52';; ini.niiit >. to Its .72) lakhs 
Ic^s thin III 19’, 1-92 q’li.' p.iMiient 
oi till' < out iilnit ion li.isbcn n< ,d in abevan.c 
until the rd urn of piosji. ions ^ eai s. 

Riipiishive 1). . Il converti.l into £ at the 
avei.ig" I Re of ixdianye tor tlie v‘<‘ir 

19J9 Uistli. Inst \e.ii to ^-liow some signs 
.>f iiioviiv -nn- til. d. i>i< ssion 9’1 e . ai iiiiigs 
otthe-1.it( «»wji('d Inns imoased tiom IN 84 
(HUPS in 19;2-J) to IN 8«) iron's m 1939-34 
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but the net result of Ibo 5 ear’s woikliif? »va 8 a 1 
loss of about ]<s 8 ^^orc‘^, no contriliutioii could 
therefor be made t(t (b m ral revenues dmiug the 
year 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor whidi helped to Improve the 
flnanolal position was the revision of the original 
contracts under wluch the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The live i»cr cent, dividend 
guaranteed at 22 d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
eru provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paving the puichasc-money 
in the form of terminable anamtlcs, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line: but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
It. Under these now conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1009 after meeting alJ charges 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of winch the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subRcquont to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come Into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2.700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a cr 4 pital oi sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an | 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and 1 
enjoys cheap coal. Hut with allowance for! 
fchesie factors, all the other guaranteed com - 1 
panics which have been acquired under similar [ 
conditions as their contracts expired, liave , 
proportionately swelled the revenue anl as- j 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period wnen the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges 
According to one astimate it should be fi.'iO rail 
lions. But even if that figure be taken. 
Government have a magnificent asset in tbcir 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

The^e changes induced a correeponding 
change in Indian Eailwav policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completnn of 
tlie Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern llajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A dliect 
broad-giuce route from Bombay to Sind 1 ? 
needed, but the pooj eommerclal prosi)ects of 
the line and the onnosition of the Kao of Ciitch 
to anv tlirough line m his teriitories. has for 
some tune kept this scheme in the backgroimd. 
'riie jiossibilities Inwever oi this construction 
being und(‘rtaken lunc improved eonsider.iblv 
recent ly and a detailed survey is being cairied! 


out. There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed • the moim- 
tainoiis chain (ter of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of eommumeation with 
Burma by sea, rob this st,bcme of any living 
imiKntancc FiirthiT survey work was under- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routi'S to 
be sarvev(‘d bt ing the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hnkong valley route The 
metre-gauge systems of Northern and Southeni 
India will also probably one day be coii- 
I nocted and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
I connection with Delhi, a project that has been 
' investigat-eii more than once but cannot at 
' present be financially justified. These works are, 
however, subordinate to the necessity for brmg- 
I ing the open lines up to their traffic requiro- 
imentsana providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprepared. Costly work^ 
were necessary to double lines, Improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stock. Consccjiiently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally Inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
I In London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
. irchcape, to consider ways and means. Ihlf 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
Istrnction in India was limited only by the 
! capacity of the money market. They fixed 
I the annual allotropnt at £12,000,000 a 
I year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

During 1992-23 the principal opim line im- 
provements consisted in * — 

Doubling of the Jluparani Bridge on the 
B N U iilwav 

llieetjon ot ru'W spans on the Kotii ilridgi’ 
over the Indus, N \\ Kailway 

Keiilaccinent oi gliders on the Jumna Bridge, 
Delhi 

Kebuilding of the Mahanadi Budge on the 
j Katni lirancb, ]i N Kailway 
1 Building tiic new double track Bridge over tin 
I Neil la (Ida near Broach, J I B A (’ I Kailway 
i Shoianur'C()( hin llailway converbion, S. I 
j Kailwav 

I Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board. 

; As the original contracts carried a definlt( 
Government guarantee of interest, It wat 
j necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expen dituu 
during construction, and over managemcLl 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consultin}^ 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system oi 
checks and counterchecks established, leadin;. 
up to the Kailway Branch of the Public Work^ 
Department of the Government of India. A" 
traffic developed, the Indian Kallways out 
grew this dry nursing, and when the origins) 
contracts expired, and the Interests of Govern 
meut and the Companies synchronised, it becami' 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingh 
' Id 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Eobertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the wbol' 
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i(ae8tlon of the organization and working of thei 
!adian Railways* and he recommended that! 
the existing system should be replaced l 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman . 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constitute!? In March 19()r». 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure ana considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy aflfecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construe- 1 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and! 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the i 
general supervision over the working and expen - 1 
diture of the Company’s lines. Certain minor i 
dianges have taken place from time to time since 
the constitution of the Railway Board. In 190ft, I 
to meet the complaint that the Board wab 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he .usually sat in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchoape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due j 
to the Importance of financial and commercial j 
considerations in connection with the control 1 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, I 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional' 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
l^ard created instead. The question of the] 
most suitable organization was further fuily' 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 1 
and a revised organization which is described I 
later was introduced from lat April 1924. i 

Some of the difficulties Involved in the: 
constitution of a controlling authority tor the! 
railways of India may be realized from a study | 
of the *’ Notes on the Relation of the Govern- : 
ment to Railways in India ” printed as an I 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Reiiort by | 
th(‘ Railway Board on Indian Railways. These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which Involve the Railway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — 

(a) the directly controlling authority of the 
State- worked systems aggregating 1ft, 49 '.miles 
in on the 31st March 1929, 

(fr) the representative of the predominant 
owning xiartner in systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com* 
panics , and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India. 

Moreover In all questions relating to railways or I 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial! 


Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to watch the interests of 
the Central Government and is frequently asked 
to advise tlie Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction . The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first, 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
for the reorganization of the Railway Depart- 
ment and Mr. C. D. M. Bindley, formerly Agent 
of the Kast Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November 1st, 1922. 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in jihis appointment is that theChlef Commisslrn- 
er who takes the place of the President of the 
Railway Board is solely responsible — under the 
1 Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
Ion technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
1 emraent of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to ho 
i out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
I the Board. The detailed re-organizatloii of tho 
I Railway Board in accordance with theChlef 
' Commissioner’s proposals required c<ireful eon- 
' sldcration but one of the most important of his 
I recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular nrgenov and the Secretary of State’s s.inc- 
'tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
withefteeb from Isb April 1923. While in the 
person of the Clhief Krigiiieerthe Railwfiv board 
has always had available the technical advice of 
a senior Civil Engineer in Mechanical I'lngineei- 
ing questions It has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect irom 
November 1st, 1922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the 
Railway Board. 

Tlie reorganization carried out In 1924 l*ad 
foi one of Its principal objects the relief to the 
Cliief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important woik so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway poliev and to enable them to keep 
in touch with*Loc,‘il Governments, iai|way 
administrations and public bodies by touting 
to a greater extent than they had l)cen able 
to do in the past. 

This object was eifccted by the following new 
posts which in some cases supplemented tlie 
existing ones and in other cases replaceil them. 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineeiing, Tiattic, Establishment and Finance 
and seven Deputy Direttors working under 
tliem. 

Tlie necossilv of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate tlie publicity central (tarried out on 
railwaj s and to undertake work on the many 
forms of railways pulilioity which can h(^ best 
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organi«i('(l l)y oiio central body lod to the 
jnangiiration of tho Ceritial Piihlieitv liiirfaii 
und(‘i .t (’hief Public liy Ollucr iii 1927 Th»‘ 
.success whiidi h.is att-i'udcMl the work of this 
liurcau Icil to its hnng made permanent from 
.l.innary 1st, 1920 The woik undertakeu is 
desciihcd latt r 

The growing irnpoitaiUMi of Laliour questions 
n(‘Ce.ssitated the oigamsation of a new branch 
III the ll.ulw.iv hoard’s olhee and to the appoint- 
ment 111 1929 of a third member wliose mam 
duties aie connected with the satista<tor\ 
solution of labour problems and tlie improve- 
ments of till* conditions of service of the staff 
gener.iUy and of tlie lower jiaid employees in 
]).utKuLir. 

Under the Hallway Board’s policy of progrc's- 
sive stand aidisation, a ( entrai St.indaidisalion 
() dice w 18 established mulei a Chn f (,'ontiollei 
of Standaidisation to (novide ilu ' iikmus ^vher^*b^ 
such standaidisation would lx* piourc ssivdv 
ettcc.ted in accoidani.e Avith changing condit ions 
and as the lesnlt o| piactic.il c'xpc'iK'iic e The* 
Tc'chnical Ollicc i under the Ifaihvav Boaid was 
tianstciied to thisollnc* ,is a Dejuitv Coiitiollci 

The present superior staff under the Itail- 
wav Board, thcicdoie consisted oi 5 Biicutors, 
r» J)epnt\ Dims tens, a fsecM'faiv and an 

Assistant Secretary iii .iddition to the 
(’ontiollei ol B.iilway Accounts ami Ills ollueis, 
to the* Central lMibti<‘it\ Dlficei and th(‘ Dfln ei 
in the Centnil Jhililuif y Binc*au and to tin* f hi<‘l 
Contiolh'r and the ofFiceis in tin Ccniti.il Stand- 
ardisation Ofhee 

The question of tr.insfcrring the supci vision 
of r.iilway account.s ol State llaihvays trom 
tlie I'lnance Department to the llailway Hoaid 
was under eonsideiation for some time and 
in accoMlaiicfi with a resolution adoptc'd, 
by the Javislatlve A.sscinbly In Septemher 192a, 
a stait was made with the tiansfcw of the 
supervision of railway accounts on tlie D.ist 
Indian Bailw'ay. At the same time a se{»a- 
rate Audit Staff was apiiointcd reporting ' 
diiectly to the Auditoi-tJeiic'ial As it Mas 
found that the seji.iiation of Audit from' 
Accounts levl to gieatei etheic'ncy, a simil.in 
organisation was intiodiiced on othei State*-; 
manage 1 i aihvav s d in ing 1929 Tlie su fK*! \ ision I 
of Accounts Olhcers ivas jilac ed iimler a Controlln , 
ot Hallway Accounts repoi ting to the Financial j 
Commissionc'r of ll.iihvavs and th.it of Audit' 
Oflloc*rs under a Diiector of Uailway Audit' 
repoi ting to the Aiiditoi-Dc'XicTal These tMo, 
duties M'ere fircx loiisly combinecl imdei the 
AcTcnintaiit-tTicneral, Kiiilways, repoi tmg to the . 
Aiiditor-Deneial. The Chiet Accounts Olhcers ■ 
on railways are now undei tlie Agent Imt h.ixe I 
ceitaln jiowc'is of direct rcterence to the* Financial i 
Comniissionc'r of Hallways. ’ [ 

Management 

The Hallways nianag(*d by (’onip.inies have 
Bo.irds of Dircc’tors in London and aie 
represented in India by an Agent. Some of 
tlie Company-managed railMnivs arc still on a 
dep<irtinental tiasis Mitli a Tr.ittic Jd.iiiagcT, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carnage and 
Wagon Snnerintendent. Controller of .Stores and 
Chief Auditor, wliilc others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic M.inager and coinbiued the supervision 
of liocomotive running with Transportation 


Statc'-ni'inaged lines have geiK'rally adofitcd th 
divisional organisation 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clcaimg Aecoiints Odice, with i 

Statiitorv Audit Olfice attached theieto, wa 
open(*cl in J)(*c*emlur 192'i to take over M'oi I 
relating to the check and appoitionmeiit o 
<^rafhe mtc’ic hanged between Statf'-managei 
llulwavs 'L’he woik of the dift(*rent railway 
M'.is giadii.illv faaiisfeiM'd to this olhee, tin 
[ N'oifh Westi*ni Haihvav hung taUeii o\ei flis 
on the 1st .f anil 11 y 1927, the IC.ist Indian Bad 
wav lollovMiig on the 1st Aiud, the Dvsteii 
B<*ngal Bailwav cm the 1st .lauuaiy 192S, am 
the (ilic‘at Indian IViiiiisula Hiihvay later 

At tlie request of the Bouduv, B.noda am 
Cential India ll.nlwav an evh.iustive ovpeil 
meiit was condiieted tc* eheck the ac-euim v 
' ol the M suits ohLiiiied h\ the levised pu)ic*dure 
land as the exiieiimeut w.is completely success 
I fill, the Boaul of Diiecitcus of the Bomlim 
I Buoda A (Vntial India B.nlvvav have absc 
1 agi( ed to the ti.inslrr ol tie* ehc < k and ap|)ortjon 
, meut of then foii'igu tiallie to the ChaiiufJ 
j Acc'oimts Dfhce. 

I Dining 1927-28 demonstrations explaininf 
I the ('lc*aimg Accounts Dllice piocedurc vveic 
j given to f.hi lejucM'ntal ivts of the Press a*- 
I well a-, to the lepie'seiitativ es of the v.inoii' 
'r.iilwa\« who visited the olhee to study the 
[now pioce^diiie An inipoitant demonstralum 
I was given to the lepieseiilatives ot the SoUthc*rn 
j H.iilwavs at Madias who weie so iinpic“-spd 
|Wifh the supeiiontv of the new luoccclure that 
[ tfiey nnauimouslv rcc‘omme>nded to the ii lloine 
i Bo.uds the tiansier of the woik of c'heck and 
' appoitioimient of eaimngs tiom iiiteic‘hanged 
, trail! c to file Cle.iimg Aei'oiint Othce, and it 
I was hoped to open <i biamli Cle'aimg An ounts 
Dihee at Madias at an early dale tc)cl(*al wifh 
such ti ilht* but owing to certain later develop 
inents 111 conneetion with evpeiinients now in 
operation of through late register'^ and oi 
decentralisation of Traflic*. Accounts Work, no 
definite dc'cision has yet been ariived at. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the udjusfmcnt ol 
domestic questions, the Hallway Conference 
Was instituted in 1870. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
un lei the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association, it is under tiio direct con- 
tiolofthe railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the mcrnber.s, and lias done much 
useful work 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
SIX inches. When constuiction was started 
the broad-gauge school was Sitrong, and it was 
thought advi'.ahli* to have a broad-gauge in 
! oiilei tn ic'siBt the influence of cyclones. But 
Du 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
fo’* the opcm lines had cost £17,000 a mile 
Aft(r miiuli deliberation, the metre-gauge ot 
3 tect 3| inches was adopted, because at 
th.at time thi* idea of adopting tlie metric «y8tem 
for India VV .18 m the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional, 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as «>oon as the traffic justified it, consequently 
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they were built very light. Bui the t rathe 
expanded with surpiising rapidity, and it vas 
found cheaper to improve the carrjmg powei 
nt the mctie-gaugc lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in tlie Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the inctre-gaugf lirus 
were improved and they became a peiiuanert 
feature in the railway system !Now there is 
a great metre-gauge sjstem north of the Gangt s 
( onnected with the Bajpiitana lines and Kathia- 
Avar and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Soutliern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary Jink from Khandwa by waj 
<»t the Niram's Uvderabad-Oodaveri Itailwa' , 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the inetri'-gauge Certain feeder .ind lull 
lailwuAs have been constructi'd on the tl'-b" 
and 2 '- 0 " gauges and siiue the opemini 
of the Bars! laght Kailway wliieb sbowtd ilii 
]K)ssilile capacity of the li'-G" g.iuge, time n.is 
been a tendency to constiuct feeder lines on this 
Mthi'r than on the nietie-gaiigi'. 

State versus Company Management — 
'I'he relati\e advantages and disadvantages oi 
Stal e and Companv management ot the railwaA s 
owned by (Jovi'innifnt which comprise the 
gieat hulk ot th( railway riiileiige in India ha\t 
been thesubjeci ot discussion in olTicial ciicles 
and the publn pn ss for many veais. In India 
the question is toiupheatcd by the fact that the 
more impoiiaiit ei,inpanie8 have not in recent 
years been the owners of the raihvavs which thcA 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, jierhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acw'orth Hallway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani 
mou*' recommendation on this point, their mem 
hers being equally divided In favour of State 
management and Company management. Thej 
weie however, unanirnons in recommending 1 hat 
the pi esent system of management bv }ioaids of 
Directors in London should not be cKtendedbe- 
"Vond the terms of theexistingeontraetsand tin-- 
rcLornmcndation has met wuth general jniblK 
acceptance During the >ear 1922-23, the 
ijuestioTi was again lefened to certain Loial 
tJovornments and i)Ubhc bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed 'Jhe appioaihiiig 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on Slst December 1924 and oi that of the Great 
Indian PeiiinsiiJa Railway on 30th June 1925 
rendered an eaily decision on this questicm 
imperative. When the question was debated in 
tiie Legislative Asscmblv in February 192.3, the 
nou-otriciallndian JMemherswere almost iinam- 
mouslyin favour of State inanageincrit .oid 
indeed were able to cany a resolution recom- 
mending the jdacing ol the East Imiian Railway 
and the Gieat Indian I’eninsnla Railway under 
State management at the close of their prc'^ent 
contracts. 'The Government ol India, however, 
expressed themsehes as being so convinced by 
the almost uni versaliailure of this method In 
other eountties that they pioposcd, while 
•icccjiting tluMiocesMtv toi taking over the 
management oi the Last Indian Jiailwav and 
the Groat Indian I’eninsnla Railway to continue 
their elforts to devise a satisfactorv foim of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 


management. There have been certiiin dcilmte 
advantages during a transition period iii having 
a central uuthoiity with necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out h\ the latt that Indian railways liav e contri- 
hiited 45 million THninds to General Re- 
venues during 1927-28 and iieaily 4 imllion 
])Ounds duiiiig 1928-29 m addition to paying in 
31 million and 1^ million pounds lespectively 
dm 111 " these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund 'J’hu future organisation wdll, however, 
need caiefiil oigaiusation E\])orience in other 
countries has shown that dithculties aiise m a 
Goveiuinent fully responslhlc to the Legis- 
laiuie Ol iindei any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Di'partinent the necessary 
le-'tiu lions vvhiehnuist apply as hetwwn oidlnary 
iKi)aitments of tlie State 'J'he solution found 
in otliei (oiinlnts such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium. Austna and elsi'where, wheie State 
owneishij) has thunvn on the State the otiliga- 
tion to maiiagi its own iailvva>s, lias been to 
tieaU by a statute an authontv charged with 
tlu management of the Stale Jtailvvay jiroperty 
with statutoiv j>iesLii])tioii ot the objects 
to be aime<l atm suili management and statutory 
divHiou ot laihvay laofits b tween the State 
and the Uailwav Authoiit> 'Tins authontv 
may take the loiin ol a company as mi Canada 
ami in (hi many oi follow the simiilei lines of a 
statutoiv lomnnssion. On 1st .lunuaiy 1925 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamatisi with 
tlu Oudh and Uohilkliand JLiilw'a> and bi ought 
iimlej iliiu't Slate Management while on 1st 
Juh 1925 tlu Gjfut Indian J’enmsular R.tilway 
lollovved suit Tlu' Maini-Jub))ulpoie Sedion 
ol the Last Indian Railwav was tiansterred to 
llu Great indian renins’ila R.iilw.iv on 1st 
Odobei 192.5 

On Januarv 1st, 1929, the contract with the 
Billina Raiividvs Companv was terminated 
and the man.igi'ment taki'ii over hv the 
Stab 'I’he ])UtdiaH(* of thi-^ i ail wav has 
entailed tlu p.ivnu nt to the JUuina Hallways 
Oomiiany of the sum ot tbiec millions 
steiling being tbe shaie capital originally 
contiibuUd by tlie Companv The linantial 
clfoit ot taking ovd tla hue is estimated to be 
an iiKKasf ol about lialf a crore of lupees in 
the net *innual levenue to Goveiuinent 

'I’he ])Ui(hase of th(‘ Sold hem IMmiab Bailw'ay 
of an aggiegalt lengtb oi a))(»iil 927 miles woikod 
b^ llu JNoith Western Bailwav was elfeded on 
tlie 1st .lanuaiv 193(1 It is estimated that the 
Imamial lesnlt of tlu puiehasc' which cost 
appioximalelv Its 7b 5 lakhs will be a gam to 
Govenmu'id ofaluuit Its. 47 lakhs a year 

At Ihe end of 1 929- JO t lie J\'i/.im’s Guaianteed 
State Jtailwavs ^vsteni wbidi was the juoperty 
of tlie (oinpmv, was avipiired and its manage- 
ment lakni ov<i bv JIis J'Aallcd iliglmchs the 
Ki/.ani s (Jovt'immnl and is now known as Ilm 
Exalted ilighiu -s the .Ni/am’s Statt' Hallway. 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances.— The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acwoith Committee in 1921, the question was 
further examined ]>v the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 
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The question was examined afre^ in eonnec> 
tion with the recommendation of the Ketrendi- 
ment Committee in 1023, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 6* percent, on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Oovernor-Oeneral In Council . — 
** that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
Incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways;— 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annua) 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Hallways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plvi one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the nercentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss In working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Hallway administration to be utilised in — 

(a) forming reserves for, 

(t) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 

(i%) depreciation, 

{%%%) writing down and writing off capital, 

{b) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for tlie discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Btdlways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 


and working. Any reductions in the demand f c 
grants for railways resulting from the votes c 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure t 
general revenues, t.s., will not have the effect c 
increasing the fixed contribution for the yeai 

(6) The Hailway Department will place th 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Oen 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior ti 
the date for the discussion of the demand to 
grants for railways." 

This resolution was examined by the Standint 
Finance Committee in September and wai 
introduced with certain modifications. The flna 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly oi 
September 20^, 1924, and accepted by Gov 
eminent differed from the orimnal resolution 
In that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent, instead of 5 /fith 
per • c^nt. on the capital at charge and il 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Hevenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
Ird of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Hailway Reserve and the remaining 
ird was to accrue to General Hevenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Hallways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State, 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Hallway and the 
G. I. F. Hallway and existing State Managed 
Hallways remain under State-management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Hallways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

The peiiod has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsiclered and revised but due to the 
eeonomic depresbion the matter has been held 
m abeyance. 

Re-organisation problems.— The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered is' that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, indudiug the 
provision of power. This system which is 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23. 
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The Pope Committee. 

During 1D32-33 a Committee under the 
rhairmanship of Mr Pope, General Exeentive 
\ssistant to the President of the J. M S. Pad- 
way was formed to investigate and inainruiatc* 
a detailed analysis of every imiiortant activitv ot 
railway operation In addition to the spenfh 
recommendation that “ job analysis ” slumld be 
initiated on all railways, the tollowing leiom- 
luendatlons were in.ide - - 

(0 3’hp better use of Loeomotii es 


i 8. S. T. Railway savings amounting to 
I Rs. 22,704. 

I Mr. Pope returned to India in 1933-34 and 
I prepareil a second report based upon the progress 
of the work and on further possibilities of 
' C( oiKnny. 

I Rates Advisory Committee. 

I The Rates Advisory Committee was consti- 
tuted in 1026 to investigate and make recom- 
I inendations to Government on the following 
jsubjefts — • 


(<0 The better use of Railway land j 

(to) Additional research and experiments 
(je) Improved Workshop practice j 

(?') More careful listing of surplus trark, 
ecpiipment and accommodation j 

(r?) Possibility ot reducing hot axles | 

During the year under review four eases, w'eie 
referred to tlie Kates Advisory Gomnnttee - | 

(ai Complaint alleging qufttation of pie- 
ferential rates for fiKwvuod trom ei'rtaui 
stations. 

(/>) Complaint of undue jneferemee in rates 
toi nnpiessed (otton 

(c) Conipl.iiut of iinreasonablo rates being 
cliarged on coal trom (eitam aieas 

(rf) Complaint regarding rates bn rue tioin 
ceitain stations 

During 1932-33 six cases were nderred foi 
investigation 

As a result of Mr Pope’s report reuaiding the 
posilu^ty ot lurther economies on r.iilw’ays jiml 
in ])artK‘ular with retercnce to the repoit on 
“jol) analysis.” Small (ommittees weie 
toTiued oil the leading railways tt> (ondnet 
detailed investigations Repoits show' tliat tlie 
work IS being continued vigorously ami with 
an cneoiiraging degiee ot success The moie 
interesting teatnre.s aic as follows — 

1 On the R R A C T Railway savings, due 
to intensive use of locomotives and rednted staff 
in ceitam workshops and at stations, amounting 
to Jls, 3 52 lakhs 

2 Burma Railways savings amouiitiug to 
Rs 26,000 were ri'alised dining the year and it is 
estimated that this will increase* to Ks 71,000 
annually in lutuic years 

3. E R Railway a conservative e‘-timate 
shows the savings as Rs 2,14,864 <lnc cliieOv to 
lietter use of rolling stock, more efficient mami- 
fartnre oi signals, icdueed consumption ot high 
grade Inel 

4 E T Railway savings amounting to more 
than Rs. 7 laklis 

5. G I P Railway savings effect Rs 4 29 
lakhs chiefly under w ages 

6 M & S M R.iilway savings amounting to 
Rs. 46,020 an(i annual economies anticipated at 
Rs. 72,5.59. 

7. N. W. Railway savings araoniiting to 
Rs. 12.07 lakhs. 


(1) Complaints of undue preference ; 

(2) Complaints that rates are unreasonable 

in themselves , 

(3) Complaints or disputes in respect of 

teiminaJs . 

(4) The leasonabJeness or otherwise of any 

conditions as to the packing of articles 
speci.illy liable to damage in transit or 
Jiahle to cause d.image to other mcr- 
(liandise ; 

(5) Complaints in respect of conditions as to 

pai king attached to a rate ; 

(6) Complaints that Railways do not fulfil 

their obligations to ]itOvido reasonable 
fadlities under Section 42 (3) of the 
Indian Railways Act. 

1932-33 fne cases were referred for investi- 
gation and re|x)rt 

In’^uguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service* G. I. P. Railway. 

The inauguration of tlie electrified main line 
section of the 0 I. P iiailway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the 5th November 1029, 
and constituted the first entirely main lino 
of track to be eJeetrified m India This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhoic Ghat Reversing Station. The prob- 
lem of eliminating the Reversing Station 
Ihid been seriously consnlercd on several occa- 
sions in the past but it was not until 1923, 
when clectrifli ation had been definitely decided 
upon, that final survey operations became 
imperative. 

Apiirt from the location of the realignment 
which called for the adoption of methods un- 
usual in ordinary survey practice, the works 
involved in the construction of this double line 
broad-gauge section of railway were of consider- 
able magnitude, chiefly in the form of heavy 
tunnel construction. 

There arc three tunnels in all aggregating 
4,598 feet or *87 of a mile. The longest of 
these 13 3,100 fict built throughout on a curve 
of the sharpest radius wht^h occurs in these 
ghats. Allowing for curvature and the consi- 
derably increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
by the adoption of tlie lateststandard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of 34 feet 6 inches wide and 24 
feet 6 inches high was decided upon. This is 
considered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the world. 

The steam trains to Poona took approxiinatel 3 f 
0 hours for the Journey and it is anticipated 
that with electric traction tills timing will be 
now reduced to approximately 3 hours* 
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With the opening of tlie doctrifled ‘leotion 
between Kaly.ui aiul lu.it pun in Oetolier lOlO 
it is believed thitrthe (r 1 P ll.iilw.iv has the 
Uieatest lenuth of el(*(fnfkd in.un line in th«* 
Jintish Lni])iie and the entne M.heine will be 
one oi the most irnpoitiiiit main lino elei.tnfio- 
utions in the world 

Miscellaneous. 

Damagre by Earthquakes, Floods, Cyclone 

— 'rii(“ in(e.t impoitant te.iture is the (MillHpi.iki's 
ot tli(‘ 1 'itli .lamiarv aaIikIi took place m llih.ii 
'J’h(‘ Ih'imal Molt h-\\ c">tc*i 11 UaiUv.iY MilleicMi 
eoMsidc Mbit' dnni.iu'' und tlie cost ol k^kims to 
ti.iciv hmliliiius anci bi idues .imoiintc d t(» IN j; 
lakhs the less ot hum. in lile amonu thc‘ dill 
amounted to J killecl The' M.ist Indian H.iilw.ii 
hoiM'NC'i, sntleicMl dam.iuc' .imountinu to Us (. > 
l.ikhs ,111(1 lo'-s ot Iit(‘ ot t 7 killed ,ind 1*8 injmcsl 
Till' d.im.iue oil the l'.,isterii JJenu.il Uail\\.i\ 
anioimtc'd to Hs 4^ l.ikhs 

Publicity. 

The ('(‘iiti.il Tiiblic ity IhiicMu and its biamhcs 
111 London and New ^olk bi\»‘ contimusl thiie 
UcuK'i.il .!( tiMtii's on tli(' lines ot the picMois 
ve.iis An impoit.int in tlu toiind ti.itln to 
India unu tally liom 10uiot>e .iiid \m<ii<a is 
ii'eorded A decn.iseiii hixiiiy” ti.itlic tbit 
IS to sa> , tr.illie in toniids Jiom o\cis(*as wtio 
make use o| tom ist c.us h.is bi c n olisc i \ c* t Imt 
.III incK'.isC' 111 • Inl.ind toiiiid cat ti.ilbc thd 
Is to sa> , the* us( ot touiist (.O', b> people .n 
India IS lejiortc'd to t h( e\t(Ut ot 4(» jk i cc'id 
ovei t.ie liuuies loi the* jin Moils \( ii 

Durinu tlie \e.ii midei reMew thiee * Woild 
('lUiKc*” slops Msited liidi.i ,is auiimt tvnt in 
1 d.SJ-Jtd One ol these ships m ^mtuul.ii the 
“ Ol i])sholm, ' is ol speci.il inte ic'^^t .is s)u 
lepieseiited a new \(ntuT< in ‘ Wmld Ciuisix 
This (iiiise n.is piimaiily tei India .ind tin 
oM'il.ind joiiimo in tins <oimti\ u.is im hide d in 
the* cost olthetiekel All land 1 1 ips liom I’oil 
tom hed on the loiiiiie'V out .uid b.ic k Men 
e\tias 'riie ” (Jiipsholm ’ ^^as luii l)\ the 
Swedish Ameiu.iii lain' lor the benc'lif- ol the 
continent ol Ihirope ucmcralh and ol Swc‘dc>s 
Moiwc'ue.iiis and Danes in ii.iitu iil.ir It is 
belie\c*d th.it ad\ eit isinu on the* < 'out incmt b^ 
the Indian St.ite U.\il\\.i\s ha-^ m.itcii.ilK ion 
tnbutc'd to the oiu.inis.il ion ot thisciiiise 

flenei.illy s])eikinu both the I ondon and the 
New ^'cMk UiiicMUV sliow a m.iiked imic.isi in 
the woik done 

As in pic’Moiis \eais Indian U.lll^^.^^s wen 
rc'iuescmted at the Uiitish Industius Fan I'l’j 
and at the Advcatisinu and M.nketiiiu I'Ahibtioii 
hedd at Ohmiu.i diinm’ Id I! In \m('iic,i 
Indian U.iilw.iys ic'cmxed v.ihi.iblc' i>ul)hcil\ at 
the ('(‘iitiii^ ol JMomess Mvhibitioii .it Chic luo 
(lOtd) by ecdl.iboiataou with the <’hi>slu 
C’orfior.ition lAd 

Tn India, the (Vntr.il Ihnc'au has continued its 
activities in ic'uard to iosteiinu piluiim tiatlic to 
])l, ICS'S ot rc'huinns impoit.inc’c', and the ic'snlls 
obtaiiK'd ha\e .shown a icmi.ukable impioNeim nt 
over nthei yeais indnatinu that the linc*s woikcsl 
on aie c’oirec t 

In the tourist tralTie to India showed 

a very dethiite incieise, not. onlv the touiists 
toivellinu hy thenistd\e.s but also the ‘ Wculd 


Cruise " ships of which there wc're three instead 
ot two in the ynevlous yc'ar llotli the London 
ami Nc'w Yoik br.iuc h othces repented a gre-at 
iiic'ic'ase 111 the II woi k 

As leu.nds lute'inal t.rafhe and in paitieular 
hcl class tiallic , the expeiiments carjied 
out in ldl2-5} weie continued and extended 
with veiy s.iti'-tac toi j ic'sults 

Capital Expenditure.— The outlay during 
the year 1928-29 was Rs. 27* oIi crorcs, of which 
lls. 2‘j 41 crores represented expenditure incur- 
led on State-owned lines. 

Consicleiahlc ])rogress lias been made with the 
programme of new eonstiiietion Olose on 1,390 
miles Ol nc‘w railway we're oyi'Mied feir traffic 
during 1928-29, and at the close ot the year there 
were .some 2,100 miles under cemstruction 

Trade review. — The earnings of railways are 
depeiieh'nt on the^ general prosperity of the 
country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural jiobition and the 
returns of foreign tr.iele. 

Dene'ialU spooking the ti ade le'tinus tc nd to 
'•how 1 liat 1 he* ile'pii“^sic)n bus yiasseel O'- pcMk and 
tint iinpioveim'iit m.iv bc' e'\p((t(.'(l Thetdt.il 
v.iliie' eit c\|i<uts im hiding re^-exports Iroin 
Lritish Indi.i during the vnn l‘idi-u {unoiintc'd 
to Us 1 "•n ei cues and that ot impoilsto IN 1 1 r> 
cKuci Vs (ompaic'd with flu luevioiis \e.n 
the c \poit. traflic ic'coided an imiuovc'inc'nt ot 
Us It c i<u“s Ol an incic.ise ot 10 yiei cent 
\V hilc* the imjioit" dc'c lined l)> IN ] 7 eroii's oi a 
dc'c ieas« ot I 5 y>c'i c c'nt 

Tin piimip.il fc'jitnic'S of iiiteiest from the 
point ol view of ( spoil, aie .in iiuu'.ise in i.iw' 
ccdlon tiom IN 20 i crorc's to Us 27 eioies 
Twist .ind Vain liom Us 70 l.ikhs to IN 82 
hkhs Uaw jnte liom IN 0 73 crores to 
I*.. JO <i‘’> ciorc's (Jnimy clotli fioin IN yi 21 
notes to Us 11 3s ciou's Wlieat ic'UMiiu'd 
piacticallv nmli.ingc'd Tc'.i although sliowing a 
dc'cline in cpiantitv showed an increase' in v.ilne 
dm to hc'ttc'r jiric c Us J 7 1 c rorc s to Us JOS.") 

( loic*', 1‘Apoits ot oil sec'ds showc'd an nific'.ise 
td ]>n cc'iit in cpiantity and 21 pc'i c C'nt in 
v.ilm* ll!(l('<- ami skins im])iov c d fioni Its 7 43 
cioic" to Us 0 40 coucA and Mc't.tls ami Uies 
Ironi its 1 (ts c lores to Us a 40 (.i cues 

As K'LMids iinjuut^ fcitc'ign textile's leeorded .a 
dccic'.nc' ot 3t yiei cent ,ui 1 12 y»ei cent as 

c oinp.iic'<l 111 |0,;2-3{.iml 10, {1-42 dm* yuiinanly 
to smallc'i iiupoits ot cotton yiiec c'-goods 
anioiinting to Us 1 { 40 cioies as compaic'd 
with Us 21 2(moies in 1 0 {2- 4 { Silk law' and 
m.innt.K turc'cl w'o(d .md woollc'iis, artifiii.il siJk 
mclmliim yam and other mixc'd v.iiic'ties also 
showed a tailing ott Under the niet.ils group 
tlic'ie was ,i dec line* ot Us 21 l.ikhs Met <i is other 
than lion and stc'el and mauntactures thc'rc'ot 
clecdinc'd iioin Its 4 42crc)rc's1o Us ,3 OVcroies 
Imports ol toic'ign simar dec lim'd trom Jls 4 2.3 
c roics to Us 2 71 c loies 

lm]ioits of iron and st(;c'lw.‘ne likewise 
mac'hiriciy and unllwoik, inotoi vehicles and 
me in husk 

TliK visible h.alancc'of trade in mc'rciiaiidise 
and tic'asnre tor the* yc'.ir 19,33-34 w'as m Javonr 
ol Indi.i to the extent of Us <12 eioic's as com- 
p.irc-d with IN 08 ei ores in 1932-33 
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Tlio toiina}j[r of aii'J (Minim's tioiii tlK> mam coiimioditu's on CLiaS 1 l{ailv\a>s duiui}; the 
last two \c.us ai(‘ slumn in the table Im'Iow 
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Financial Results of Working. 


Open Mileage.— The total route mileage 
on March Slat, 1933. Mas made up cf- 

Broad-gaiige 21,131*77 miles. 

Metre-gauge 17,644*66 „ 

Narrow-gauge . . . . 4,176 91 „ 

Under the classification adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, tliis mileage is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows:— 

Class I 38,298*10 miles 

Class II 3,509 64 „ 

Class III 1,145*60 „ 

During the year 1933-34 the mileage of new 
hues under construction was 50 37 miles. 


Class I 
Hallways 

Number of seats in 
passenger carriages. 

1st. 

2nd. 

j Inter. . 

Tlurd. 

5'.6* 

3'-3r 

24,682 

10,904 

45,392 

14,876 

65,14o| 

17,778 

674,837 

371,898 


Financial Results of Working. — The total 
gross earnings of all railways in India during the 
year 1033-34 amounted to Bs 86 § croies or 
nearly 2i crores more than in the previous 
year The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways With which the Government are 
directly concerned are as follows : — 


(Based on actuals of penultimate year 1931-32.) 


(Figures in thousands ) 


Ks. Bs. 

1 1 pcrd’ut on (Mpital of lls. 7,22,94,99 at cli irge — lommciciaJlines — 

to end ot 1931-3*2 .. 7,22,05 


(i) lleceipts (1931-32)— 

Gloss trafilc receipts— commeicial lines 85,31,10 

Suhsidlited companies — share of suipluh JUoUt^ 14,75 

Interest on depreciation and resei vc fund balances and dividends 
on in\estment& m branch hues and miscellaneous icceipts . , 99,17 


Total liecoipts . , 86,45,08 

(ii) Charges (1931-32)— 

Woilviug ex]ieiibcs — commercial lines . 00,95,91 

Indian States and railway compauieb’ share ot burpl us i>iolits .. 04,19 

Land and subsidy 9,17 


Intel est — 

On capital at charge— commeieiaUmeb . 30,20,02 

On capital coutiibiited by Indian State'- and coinjuiuieb . . 1,31,14 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure .. 41,71 

Contribution at 1 per cent, on tapitil at chaige— commeicial lines 7,22,95 

Total Charges .. 1,00,91,09 


(iii) Defleit 14,46,61 

(i\) Coiitiibution of l/5tli of suiplub .... .... 

3. Total contribution from railway re\enues 1 2 (i\) .. .. 7,22,95 

Loss on strategic lines— 

(i) Interest on capital 1,48 87 

(iB Miscellaneous railway expendituic 4,05 

(ill) Loss ill working 43,48 

(iv) Interest on the amount of loss in working met from 

Deoreciation Reverse Fund of commercial lines . . 5,55 

^ 2 01,95 

4. Net payment due from railway to general revenues in 1933-34 . . 5,21 ,00 
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After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
4*04 crores on the capital at charge of the State 
minus the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 
minus the working -expenses, have m recent 
years given the following returns . — 


1913-14 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 25 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1 930- 31 

1931- 32 
1932 33 
1933-34 


Per cent. 

5*01 
5-24 
5 85 
5 31 
I • 95 
5 30 
5 22 
4* 05 
Nil ; 
Nil I 
.\il I 

Ai/ I 


Up-to-date figures of the results of working 
of other countries are not available, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average receipts per ton mile of those 
countries which have published statistic^ of 
working later than 19X9: — 


Receipts 
per ton mile 
Pies. 


United States of America 1929 . . 5 *70 

United Kingdom 1929 .. .. 15*15 

Japan 1927-28 7*26 

Switzerland 1928 20*25 

South Australia 1928-29 17*25 

Canadian Railways 1929 . , . . 6*75 

India 1929-30 6*14 


In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 
figures for United States of America and India 
are as follows : — 


United States of America 1929. 14*78 pies 


India 1929-30 3*28 „ 


while in England the present standard fare 
charged per mile third class is 18 pics. 

From the above it will bo seen that railway 
transportation of freight in India is one of the 
cheapest in the world and still more so for 
passenger trafiic. 

An exauuiiafcion of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios ol foreign countries brings 
out results not unf.ivourable to Indian Rail- 
W'ays. 


Year. 

0 pet atm g Ptatlo 

United States of America . , . . 

1930 

7 1 pf'r cent. 

Franco , . 

1925 

84*15 „ „ 

English llailwavs 

1928 

79* 10 „ „ 

South African llailways 

102s -29 

77*80 „ 

Argentine Jlailwaya 

1927 

71*05 „ „ 

Canadian Hallways 

1929 

81*21 


r 1013-1 i 

51*70 „ 


102.)“2«. 

02*69 „ „ 


1926 27 

62*04 „ „ 


1027- *28 

()1*3;) „ „ 

India .. •• 

1928-20 

62-77 , 


1020 30 

65 02 „ „ 


1031 32 

71 08 „ 


1 032 3{ 

71 61 „ 

1 

1933 31 

71 „ „ 


Output of Railway owned Collieries The 

output of i.iilw!i> owned eullicries during 
1930-31 was — 

2,926,812 tons lor total of 6,020,014 tons. 

Consumed loi 1031-32 the ilgnies aie 
2,484,891 tons loi a total of 5,750,398 tuns. 

Fui 193 ’-34 the Ilgnies are 
2,470,020 tons foi a total ot .5,03.5,836 toms 


Number of Staff— The tola! numbci of 
(Mm»lovees on Imlun H.nlw.ivs at the end ot 
the jcir lOii-31 vas 701 3()2 ( om- 

paied with 710 512 at th( (‘lul ol JO,}2-33 
The following lable shows the number of 
employees by eoininunith’b on 3l!»t March 
1932, 1933 and 1031 — 




Statut«>ry Indians. 


liluropcan.3 

i 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Anglo- 
Indians 1 

Sikhs 

Indian | 
Clnmtians. | 

Other 

Classes. 

31st March 103*2 

4,5 42 

520,575 

157,876 

1 4,570 

8,707 

11,398 j 

12,261 

31st March 1933 

4,297 

504,082 

152,875 

13,018 

8,591 

15,574 

11,804 

31st March 1934 

3,906 

497,505 

151,626 

12,844 

8,339 

10,167 

10.976 
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Inaianisation — I'iic* V.UJOUS Hailway Corn- practicable up to 75 per cent of the total number 
panics nianaipuj? State ami other Jtnilvvay lines of vacancies in the Supeiior Services of the 
have followed the l(‘ad jiuen by (Jovernraeiit Itailway concerned. 

and aec('pted tin. ri commendation of the Lee Fatalities and Injuries — ])uiitu? the year 
Coinmissiou that the extension of evistm" 1 9ol-:i2 the nniubci of pei sons killed deeicased 
trainimt facilities should be])ressed forward as by 292 as lompared with the jiievious year; 
expeditiously as possible in ordc'i that lecriiit- ( the ninnin'i ot passenecers killed doci cased by 
inent in India may be advanced as soon as ' 82 and of passen^cis injuied by 125 

The following table shows the numbers killed and injured separately under passengcis, 
railway servants and others for 1932-33 as compared With 1931-32 — 


Killed. 


1932-3 ]. 1933-34 


.1 

111 aceideiils to train?, rolling-stoek, 

pennanent-w'av, etc. , (> 21 

In accidents caused bv movements i 
of trains and railway vehicles | 

cxchifive ot tiaiM .iccidnds 21 > 201 

111 accidents on Kailway piemmes m j 
wliK lithe movement ot tiaiiis 
va hides, tte, was not lui- 

(einctl ...... , 1') 7 

Ji - JhuliVitii SriiKtnh 
Jn accidents to trains, rollmg-jiloik, 

permanent way, etc. .. h 9 

In aecidenis caused bv movanenis oi 
trams and i ail wav vehicles 

exclusive ol train accidents .. ISI 177 

In accidents on Itaihvay pKini'-cs 
ill wliiih the movement cl 
trams, vehicles, d( , was not 
coiiceiiied ... 21 

C'. “0//ao Ifnoi ' ((ltd 

KfllHUtlf SfJ t'HHh 

In iiceidentH to tiains, lolhiig ''(ock, 

permanent-wav, etc. . . II 45 

In accidents caused bv mov^uiicnl oi 
ti.iliis and railway vehide*- 

c\(lu«ive ol ti 111 ) atndeids 2,225 2,30T 

III actideiits on llailwav jiremi-i" jr, '< 
wbidi tlie movements ot tiaiu-. i 
vehieU'p, , w<is not r<>u i 

((ined I] 2! 


Injured. 


10S2-3J 

1! 33-34. 

()1 

10 J 

70! 

785 

21 

19 

7) 

21 

1, 

1 ,975 

5,922 

b,357 

103 

SO 

()98 

07 

! 75 

798 


Total .. , 2,757 2,S2l» i 0,509 1 10,9S2 


Lo< al Advisory Coniniittecb In tie \i)nuil 
Rejxrts bv the llailw iv Board on tire w'oiKum 
ot Indian K.iilwavs, iden mes aie m oU < .»di 
vcai to the woik that is b( um <lone bv laxal 
Advnoi.v Coniinitlei s ori lailwavs in biiuvum 
to the notice ol Iheii resp< ( tiv e lailwav s a Jiiiini'.- 
iiations malttis alU'ctnm the gdieial jaibla 
in tlwir 1 »]’autv as useis ot the i nlwav 'lli»''e 
lomrnittets have beni established ami m 
turn tioiiinii oil .ill Cl.iss 1 }{ailw.i\s except JIis 
Kx.illc'd Ilitrliness (h<‘ Miz.iin’s Stite Ibiilw.ivs 
.iml th(' Jodbpni Kiilwav l>iiriim 1020- >0, 
the B.iisi Light Itailwav < oristituti’d an Advi- 
soij Committee toi th.it line 


Inipiov* imiit in loadimg stu( k , J’lovision 
'>>1 < old stmage » ompii I nients , Pioviuon of 
ludl.in duiing (.ii-. lli'duction ot r.Oes and 
I'.ins ti.jiiigoments foi de.iliiig with ti illie at 
Oslivah, Jii'siM v.iticii ot se.it s 111 mil lim'd), ite 
d.o lam.iges, Sujiply ot diiiikug water to 
' I* i''s( i.gei-. , i'''h(}))]ig a( ( ()i)i))io(l<itioii loi 

! j).i-.s(>i)g<>i>, ; Piov)s](i]) ot b.ithmg e.ibms at 
isla<jrf)i> 1), s|)itdi ('idi))aiy ol goods, Poit.ige 
oliaige o\(i luJwav budges; ()\ ('rerowding m 
I lovvi 1 ( lass taiij.iges , Ihov )siun ot w.utmg rooms 
iloiladc's Combustion ot (ulveitsot peiman- 


These (omuiittees constitiito a v.iliiable link » nt op-'iimgs lor tloixl waters, Elui ti itii ation 
between laihvajs ami then ilieiitcle. uulwav st.itions, PtoMsion ol over- 

The lollowing is a list of some ot the mou budges, Kemodelluig oi stations, Mileage of 
impoitaut matteis discus&cd : — Uoupons. 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 

The Assam-Bengal Tlailway, which is con- future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 


structed on the metre-gauge, st^irts fiom Chitta- 
gong and runs tlirough Surma Valley across tlie 
i^orth Cachar Hills into Assam It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company 
Mileage open .. .. n 

Capital at charge .. Ba 23, 4U,4 1,000 

Net earnings .. lla. .58,l-i,000 

Earning? per cent. ... 1 

Ben^^al and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Kailway was 
constructed oji the metre-g.iuge svstein by a 
company without any (lov eminent assistsuire 
other than free laud and was opened to < rathe 
m 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhiit State Railway. In ISOO this line 
was l(‘ased by Government to the Uengal 
and North-Western Railway. S'nec then ex- 
tensive additions ha\e been made m both 
sections. It is connected with the Raii)utan.i 
nictrc-gaugc system at Cawnpore and with th(‘ 
ICastcrn Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benarc'. an<! 
Afokameh Chat. 

Mileage open .. .. 21,12 0') 

Bengal-Nagpiir. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commeneid 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to C'hh.itis- 
garu in the Centra! Province'’ in 1887 A 
f'ompany was foimed under a guaranltc wdiiili 
took over the line, converted it to the bioad- 
gaugp and extended it to Tlonrah, Cuttack and 
Ka<ni In lOOl a pait of the Past Coast State 
Railway Iroiii Cuttack to \ i/agajiatam was 
transferred to it and in th<‘ same yeai 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
eoal-flelds and for a connection with the Bianch 
01 the East Indian Railway at Ifaiilnrpnt 
Mileage open 3,111 7.'> 

(iapital at charge .. lls 77,1 5 70, (ion 
Net earnings .. Ra. 2,1 '),')'),()(>() 

Earnings per cent. .. ‘ 2 8“>‘’o ' 

Bombay Baroda. { 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original gnaranleed, 
railways. It was comnieiieid from Surat nn 
Baroda to Ahniedahad, but wa'’ sub^eiincnth 
extended to Bomba\. 'J’hc original contr.iel 
was terminable in 1880, but the jieiiod wms 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions In 1885 the Rajfim.ina- 
Malwa metre-gauge SN-jiem of Stale iailw.i\s 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
Incorporated in it On the oiienmg of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving bioad-gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern R.ijputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted tu this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April l‘)07 
the purchase piico was lixed at £11 «>85,58i. 
Mileage open .. .. 3,092 '0 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 7'),75,o »,000 

Net earnings , . Rs. 4,^2 5'»,000 1 

Earnings per cent 0 37 '’i, 

Burma Railways. j 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed, 
there is httle pro>p(ct of il-a being eonncited 
with the Raihvav system of India in the near 


egtslative Council in 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said “ During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
I tions were cairicd out to ascertain the best 
' alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
.stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
, dalay A rival route vnf the Hukoiig Valley bft- 
' ween the northern section of the A“sam- 
Bcngal Railway and the section of the Burma 
, Rallwav^s north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following >ear hut was 
postiKined because ol the war. It is now pro 
posed to commence this survey during the 
' ccuning cohl w'cather, and on its completion, 
Eovernipeut will have siiflleient information 
to enable tbom to decide which route shall be 
I adopted 'Jhus no arrangements for the con- 
stiuction of a line have yet been made nor has 
anv eonec«aion been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will bo built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main hni's which it will couneet. Jt was 
commenced as a Slate Railway mid transferri'd 
in 189<> to a Company under a giiaiantei'. 
From .lamiaiy ist, i')29, lU woi king h.i8 been 
t ikeii ovei b> tiK Slate. 

Mileage open . . . . 2,055 (>1 

Cipital at charge .. Rs .55,1 OUU 

Net earnings .. Rs. 83,‘)J.OOO 

luainings per cent . , . . 2 ,5.s'’o 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro* 
moled under the original form of guarantee 
and w. •» (onstniefed on the bro'Hl-gjiuge. The 
Urst portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was ojiened in 1802. In 1874 
sanction was gi irit(> 1 for the constiuetion on 
the metro-gauge of the N 01 them Jbmgal State 
Railwiv, which rail from the north bank of 
tb’ (rangis to the foot of the Himalayas on 
I-Ik wav to Darjeeling These tw’o portions 
of file line were amalgamat(‘d in 1884 into one 
State Railway 

Mileage open . . . I 97 (>5 

Capital at charge . . Rs. .')0,9 h,88,()()() 

Net earnings .. Rs. 7G,(»'s,090 

Kariiuigs per rmt .. .. 1* »9V('i 

Last Indian 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railwa>s sanctiomd fir constrnctipii as expeii- 
menta) .ines inuhr the old form of guarantee. 
The Inst seefioii from Howrah t,i raiidna was 
opened in 1854 and at ths time of the Mutiny 
ran as fai as Raniganj It gives tne only 
di.^et access to the jiort o*” Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is eonsequentiy fed by all the 
large raihvay sjhteies connected (vith it. In 
]»8() the Goverrninmt puieha'-cd the line, 
paying the share- holder bv annuities, but 
leased it ag.iin to the company to work under 
a jontraet wdiieh wa-i teiuicible in J919. 

The contract w 13 not termiii.ited until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1925, win n fhe state took over the 
man.agi nu nt. Irom July 1st, 1‘'25, the Oiidh 
Rohiikliimd lailway was amalgamated with it. 
Mileage open .. .. 4,394 75 

Capital at cb.irge .. Rs. l,13,8r>,ii:>,000 

Net earnings .. Rs, (5,45,99,000 

Eaimugs HI'** cent. . . . 4 49% 

( Udeu'/C'- ini' lOiflt imU’Udvs) 
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Chief Railways in India. 


Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Penlasula Railway Is the 
earliest line undertaken In India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
6 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raichur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15| miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9^ miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1990, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line w^as amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The contract was terminated on June 80th, 
1925, when the State took over the management. 

Mileage open . . . . 3,727*29 

Capital at cliarge . . Rs. 1 ,2 1 ,72,88,000 

Not earnings .. Rs. 3,28,36,000 

Earnings per cent 2*70 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the thi^r of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Maliratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre -gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Countr> 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 

Mileage open .. .. 3,229 00 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 55,00,92,000 


Oudh and Rohilkband. 

Oudh aud Boliilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur whore It joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre- gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company's contract expired in 3889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 

The working of this railway wag amalgamated 
With that of the East Indian Railway from Ist 
.July 1925. 

The South Indian. 

I The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
I begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge lino ; but was con- 
vcrtoci after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
I the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
I Puticorm and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
' rnerly raaintainod, but a new and more direct 
. route to Ceylon ina Rameshwaram was opened at 
. the beginning of 1914, As the original contract 
ended in 3907, a new contract was entered upon 
! with the Company on the 1st of January 3908, 

: Mileage open . . . . 2,526*20 

i Capital at charge .. Rs. 42 47,28,000 

j Net earnings .. Rs. 2,15,10,000 

1 EarniDgs per cent. . . ,. 4*79% 

I The Indian States. 


Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. 


Rs. 3,02.20,000 i 
5*49% ! 


The North-Western. , ; 

The North-Western State Railway began i 
its existence at the Sind-Puujab-Delhl Rail- i 
way, which was promoted by a Company under i 
the original form of guarantee and extended t<' 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi I 
to Kotr*. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was mihridgcd and the railway tr.aftic 
was oNchanged by a fciry service In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at , 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. ! 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. 6,949 19 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,47,87,72,000 

Net earnings . . Rs. *3,37,22,000 

Earnings per cent. . . . . 2.97^ 

* {Commernal Seetmn.) 


The principal Indian State Raiiways are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State ; the 
ICatlilawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 

I coDstructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
j Chiefs ; the system of railways in the Punjab, 

I constructed by the Patiala, Jmd, Maler Eotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 

At the end of the financial year 1929-30 a 
total of 1257.57 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows — 

Miles. 

i 5.'6' gauge 730.77 

I 3'-SS" gauge 457.51 

' 2'-6'’ gauge .. ., .. 69.29 

j During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
I construction of newlines totalling 227.77 miles. 

Miles. 

5'-6' gauge 93.00 

3'-3S' gauge 115.17 

2'-6" gauge 19.00 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey- 
Ion by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Jlameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various schemes having been sug- 
gested. 

The South Indian Railway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost iioint 
of Uameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimaiinar, on Mannai 
Island, two points distant from each oth(‘r 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sand bank 
known as “ Adam's Bridge,** to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been established 
b-tween these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20*06 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
lana of the various lands, and 12*80 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be earned on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforex'd concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slippedinto position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled m with sind. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the raiis 
will ba laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
In 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern- 
ment accep^d the position and appointed 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. C.E., to be the englneer- 
in-cliarge of the surveys to determine (he best 
route for a railway from Indm to Burma; The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative* This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These Include the 
j Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
[Country and even at a distance of about 30 
I miles from its mouth Is more than half a mile 
wide. About 2(50 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of man^ove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Xaukkphu stretching 
out Into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yomahave to be crossed. Yomals a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Ncgrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittatong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to bo 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
nukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A, Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route w'as esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,000 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route One hundred and fifty ml es 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it Is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 5,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of verv heavy workand only about 4,50nft. 
aggregate of rise and fall The Hukong Valley 
route although cheapterthan the Manipur route 
Is not a practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 



Main results of working of ail Indian Bailways treated as one system. 




Main result*! of ivorking of all Indian Railways treated as one system— conf<^. 



t Ba^’eJ ou passen&ers originating} Season and \endor8’ tickets are included under separate classes. 
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Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year — contd 
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worked by a Company* f Purchased by the State and amalgamated with the North Western Railway. 

$ Amalgamated with the South Indian Railway. 
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Worked by a Company. I Worked by State Sailway Agency. t Worked by Indian State. t Including Ilirpur Khas Khapro. 
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Worked by a Company. § Worked by State Railway Agency. 

*♦ Included with Jodhpur Railway. t Included with Dholpur State. 

(6) Although shown under Indian State Lines this is a Company's Line guaranteed by an Indian State. 
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Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 


for the years 1932 and 1933 . 
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Mines and Minerals. 


Ti\e feature wUlch etaads out most promi- 
nently in a survey of the mineral Industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years iitUe 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modem metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
ceinote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. The 


] high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
I Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

W^ith the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 


COAL, 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwana 
soal-flolds. Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 


Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Pro- 
vinces but there are a number of smaller 
mines which have been worked at one time or 
another. 


Provincial production of Coal during ihc ycar^ 1 032 and 1083. 


Province. 

1982 

1 033 j 

Increase 

1 

])ccr(‘nsc 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Assam .... 

210,03r» 

1 04,1 ,54 


15,881 

'Baluchistan 

] 8,02.S 

11,402 


7,400 

Bengal 

0,782,008 

5,001,180 


01,414 

Bihar and Orissa , . . 

11,847,216 

1 1 ,257,084 


580,232 

Central India . . 

240,488 

252,708 

1 2,280 


Central P^o^ inces 

1,103 000 

1,500,011 

337,81 5 


11 yderabad 

781,121 

75.3,402 


27,710 

Punjab 

72,857 

04,000 

21,242 


Bajputana . . 

37,043 

33,194 


3,849 

Total . . 

20,153,887 

10,789,163 

371 ,337 

735,561 
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Valve of Coni piotlvred in India dvrtnq the tfenr^ 1 032 and 1 O']']. 
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3 14 
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3 1 5 
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(a) Khi iiihHt (1. 


Although thcio was a foutinuaucpdiinnu 10‘i.i 
of the (leciease in iJinduction oi (onl lioiu the 
])eak prodiietion of 2.‘],8I)],()4S tonsm lOao, 
y«t the decrease M'as onl\ ‘]r)4,224 tons oi about 
I 8 i)cr cent , as contrasted with deciease^ ol 
8.8 per cent, and 7 2 per cent in 10 11 and 
3932 respectiveh. This dedoasc was due 
mainly to Biliar and Oiissa and Bengal with 
smaller falls in Hvdera]»ad, 15a in histan, Assam, 
and llajputana, partially balanced bv a \erv 
laige increase in tlie pioduction ol the (Vntial 
ITovinces, w^ith sinallei increases m the Jhinjab 
and Centr.il India The substantul decieaso in 
Bengal and Bihar and Oiissa m 1033 is in conti- 
nuation of the heavy decreabes of 1031 and 1032 
3n 1932 this tall was shared by all the fields 
except 'I’alcher, which showed a substantial 
increase of 1 11,274 tons. Dm mu 1933, however, 
live fields showed imreascsol whnhTaldier was 
jesponsiblo lor 62, 9.^)3 tons and (Jiiidih foi 
52,681 tons, the mcicascs for .Tamti, the Rajina- 
hal Bills and Jlampiir lieing trivial The 
decrease was shared by the remaining four 
fields as follow's - -Jharia, 5*36,334 tons , 
Bamganj, 153,304 tons; Kaianpuia, 65,690 
tons, and Bolv.iro, 44,109 tons. In Central 
India theic w^as, in contrast to the continuous 
decreases ol the last 4 yeais, an increasi* in the 
output fioni Uinaria of 6,085 tons ; m addition, 
there was an increase of 6,195 tons tiom the 
Soliagpur field. In the Central Provinces there 


[ wa"^ another large increase amoiinting f o 146,362 
I tons m the put|>ut tiom the Pench Valley, 
wliilst the Old put from Korea State, which 
showed an initial pioduction of 3,51 7 tons in 
19 50, using to 31,551 tonsm 1931, 113,858 tons 
in 19 52, amounted to 264,257 tons m 1933, 
lepiesentiug the veiy largo im lease of 1.50,399 
tons In addition, Ballaipur showed an increase 
of .58,92 5 tons In Il>doiabad State, while 
the Singaroni field was lesposible fora dt- 
ciease of some 74,000 tons, and Sasti tor a 
decrease ol ov ei 1 1 ,000 tons, the 3'andnr coalftehl 
showed an imrease tioin the initial output of 
126,471 tons tiom 1 932 to 184,1 65 tons in 1933. 

A leal m e of the last 1 0 vears has been the very 
large expansion of the output trom the Central 
Piovimestrom 679,081 tons in 1924 to 1,500,911 
tons in 1 9 53 This has nndouhtedly ac( entuatexl 
tlie fall in output of Bihai and Oiissa trom 
14,10.5.529 tons m 1 924 to 1 1 ,257,984 tons in 1 933 

In 1929 the statistical position at the end of 
the ^oar showerl a veiy gieat inipiovcment m 
sjiite ol the increase m th(‘ tidal output, stocks 
in the siv jirovinces of Assam, 13aluchistan, 
Bengal, Bihar ami Orissa, the Central JTovinees 
and the J’unjah, for which such figures are 
availalde, 'showing a total lednetion of 781,477 
tons Til 1 9 50 the smallei inereaso in produetion 
w'as not aeeoiiipanied by another improvement 
in the .statistical position, but by a slight worsen- 
ing, namely an increase of stock amounting to 
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]41 ,7(Wt tons. In 10{l Jii '^pil (' oi M laiw f.ill 111 jslmlif iciIik tioii of ina\ lie mploinatu* 
piodiufimi ot oM'i Inii", tia* po'^it loll of a 1«ii«i('ii(\ tovs.iid^^ a bidtii adpiMnuMit of 

(l<‘t(nioi.it''(l si ill hiitliM \Mtli .ill iiMiiMSi of piodiK Ikiii 1o(l(‘ni<ui(l 

stock^^ ot J { I Ions , 111(1 111 lt){j this di*. 'I'tio dof i(‘(]s<'d oiit]iiit of 1 S pn ((Mil in 

Iciioratjon (ontinind, mi that in spito ot a was ii(roni]>.ini(‘d hv a doc lo.ist* of 10 1 ja'i cent 
d('( H'a^'i <i output ot o\(‘] I i million tons stocks m the total \.ilne of the coal piodiued in India 
iiii'ieased hi 2"»0 0J<> tons Diiiimi: lO.iJthi lioni li^ h,.so.(M).()()4 (i'l, 1 20,()4.’'») in 395:: to 
position showed no snlMantial chaime, but the J{s. o,ll,.st..ns.{ ('-4,000, l.')7) in lOd.5 

IRON ORE. 

lien 2 ;al and Bihar and Orissa aie the only pro- includmpt tho surface latcritisation, are almost 
Mines in India in which iron ore is mined foi exactly reproduced In the iron-ore deposits of 
smelting by JCuroiieaii methods. Iron smelt- (!oa and Ilatnagirl. The Tata Iron and 
mg, however, was at one time a widc^sprc'ad 111 - Steel Company at Sakehi jiosscsscb slightly 
du4,ry In IiidiJi and there is hardly a district ricdier and purer ore- bodies in the Baipur dis- 
away from tne great alluvial tracts of the Indus, tri(‘t, suppUc's of ore are at present drawn from 
(kiiiffcd and Bralimaputra in which slag heaps the deposits in Alavurbhanj The ore-deposits 
aio not found. The primitive iron sm'^lti'r finds jj i,ve all been loiiml to take tlip form ol rouchlv 
on ditfioulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of l-ntuaiUr leads or bodies c.f hsem.itite, with 
ore from deposit that no European Tronmastci small proportions ot magnetite, in close asso- 
woiild regard as woith hi** smious consideration ciition with granite on the one hand and grani- 
E.irlv attempts to introduce European process(‘s> tie rocks on the other 

for tluj maiinfimture'Of pig-iron and stesd were The production of iron ore m Tndi.i losefrom 
recorded in 18«() in the South Arcot District (pm.n.ii tons m joii to 79 {.o'),! tons m 19 ii. 
Since that date various other attempts ha\e with ineie-.ises m the piodiie t loii ol sti'id 
been made but none proved a succt'ss bcdoie (meliidmg steel tails tioin 410, ii> tons in 19i‘.i 
that now in operation near Barakar in Bmu.d to '•()'. 4J9t(>ns m 19 ii, and ot leno-manganes(‘ 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works nas hom im.tonsin I9i.d to 7 7J') tons m I9;.{ \s 
originally chosem on accouiitoi the proximityot m tlime* w.is no piodmtion ol pig-iron liy 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop e»f tin I’xmilmI lion Co tliiui output ot inodnets 
iroa btonc shales between the coal-beanng Bar i- irnnh' liom pig-iion m 19 ! i amount cmI to li,')ll 
kar and UaniganJ stages stretches east and we'st tons ot sUcpius and eh.ms, and 21,209 tons ot 
troin the works, and for many years the ela> pi pi s and otlni (Mshngs .igainst !, 171 tons and 
II uistonc nodules obtainable from this form- I7 2(»<» terns, lespeetivih in 19{2 'I’lie Indian 
atlon forme*d tile only supply of ore Used in the lion bf(*<dCe) ineie'ased t limi piodintiono) pig- 
blast furnace's llece'Titly magnetite and hema- iionliom l‘ts,7()() lonsin 19 i2to 249.079 lonsni 
t it 0 have been obtained from the Manbhnm and 19 The* ontpnt ot ]iig-iion hvtlu'^Vhsoie hon 
Siiighhhuni 'iistnots, and the prodiiotion from V\ oiks i(>se shghtli tiom I 4,(>s { tons m 19 i2 to 
the last named district has largely replaced the lfso‘> tons m |9i9 'riu* total piexluelion of 
‘iiipplies of ore hitherto obtained near the pie- non in India losi bom 91 i, i I 1 tons in 19.12 
iron works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- to 1 ('57 '•'17 tonsm 19 11 

panv, Liimted, have now given up the Usc of Exports of pig-iron 'I'he men 'iso in the 

ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- piodiietion ol piu-iiem m Im'ia leeoide'd iiboie 
kar and Baniganj and are now obt.ammg ino«»t was .•leeompanieel bv a use in the* einantitv 
of their ores from the Ivolh.in Estate, Singh- «*\tK)ite*d tiom 21S, i9()tons m 1912 to 572 bio 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron and Sti'c*! tonsm I9}{ .l.ip.in is t lie piim ip.i] e onsnme'i 
(’o , Ltd., soeiired two deposits of iron-ore in ol Imli.m pig-jion.tlie* ]>’'opo]liontaken loseliom 
Saranda fSlnghbhum) forming parts of two large 1 1 '> p< i e out m 1 992 1 o is i m 1 9 { } whilst t he* 
lull masses known as \otu Bum and Buda Bum •'« tn.il amount lose b> 7<t iie t e ent 'rhme wms also 
respectively Ilecent piospeeting in this part of «» laige ineic'asc in e\])oits to tlie bnite'd St.itesol 
Slnghbhuni has led to the dis ()V(*ryf'f nuniirous \men(.i ot about 1<>() per ee-nt (14,97 items) and 
additional deposits ol iron-ore, the extension ol .iiiineieisi ot 7 '>b0 tons to Clim.i, with small 
which has been tiaced into Keonjhar and Bonal ele*i i(>.isc>- totlu* llmte'd Kmgdemiand Hongkong 
States In Orissa, a total dHtanee of some 40 rii(*e\i>oit \aliie (>et ton bl pig-iion te*lllrom IJs 
miles In a S. S. W. dirention At Pansira Burn, I4 S(t,2 (>2) in 19 52 to iis 24 .')(i.l S4)m195 5 
a portion of Notii Bum, the deposit has been The Steel Industry (Production) Act 1924 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. (Act No XIV of 1924) -Authoused, to 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea <ompam«'^ enqdoMiig Iiulian*', boiintns niioii 
level, the low ground on the west side being at ««‘»ils anil lishpl.ites wIiolK maniilaetuied m 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- linti.sh India lioin ni.iteiial wludh 01 niamh 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been pindiuMl lioni Induin non-oie and loniplMiig 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist with sjh*! ili< ations .ii)i)ii)V(*d ])n tin* Jliihva\ 
enco of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, bo.nd, and upon non 01 sleel i.ulwa\ wagons, a 
perhaps 400' feet thick and proved on the dip lor ''Hbsl.intial porlion of the (*oniponi*nt paits of 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be ''hn h had been mnnuUutiiied 111 Bi it ish India 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 'I’lns Ai t WMsicpealcd by the Ait No 111 ol 1927 
it IS separated bv banded hseniatitc-jaspcrs The «and the paMuent. ol bounties eonseipiently 
ore itself is high-grade micaceous hmmatite < i*ased on the list M.iuh 1927 the indiistiv is, 
often lateritiscd at the outcrop. Cro.S8-ciifs 1 howe\ei .jnotei ted toa eeitam extent by varMiig 
into the Interior of the deposit show that the i*bills on 'liMeient 1 1 isses ot impoited steel An 
heamatite becomes very friable not far below the ^‘t is now betoie the Ijegi^'kitive Assembly ino- 
oiitcrop. In fact the characteristics of this ore, I iK>''iug (oiisidciable moditication of the taiifts. 
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Quantity and value oj lion-otc piodiue in India duiiny tin yean* 1 93-1 and 1933 
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1 .391 
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{a) IC3im.il(i| 


MANGANESE ORE. 

This Industry was started some thirty . si moiin I.iH look placi, lo 'iiTsil Ions \Mlh .1 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the] \ *1111 ol 'Plus an.is loilMwni |»v .1 

Vlzagapatam district, and from an output of 1 (Ih.isI loiis till in I'lJJ to lliiiol tons wilh a. 
b74 tons in 1892, tlie production rose lapidly U ilin ol M H'lijj In i <){5 Hi, oii1|)iit losc 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 wlicn the richer deposits | sliiihtlv to Jis .07 tons but Hi, \.ilnt b II to 
la the Central Provinces were also attacked J tl 3 M 71 Tin s. .m 1 lu' '•nnlli si qu inHI a s and 


and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. The moat 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. TTie uses to which the ore is put 
arc somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
poicelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufaetiire of ferro-mangaucse for use 
in steel manutacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
ol the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 

Record Output ih 1927 -ih foie ^lu^f.«l 
H>3(), Hie KMoid ]»i .idiK tioii oi jii me m < mk 
JH lllll.l look pi. a < 111 19(17 Milt 11 ‘H»3 391 Ions 
M(M(' laised 111 193<» tli< output lose to 
],0I4,93S tolls, \ dll' d at '.3,1(>3 49L t o.b 
Indian ])olt^,tll( list in oiitpi.t Mils, lioMt 
.a ( oniji.iiiJi'tl b\ <1 d<ti(.is( in \ dm In J937 
Hie inodiulion lost to Hit liuliesi tlg.ni \<'l 
i('(Oide<l, i,l‘39 r. ; Ions, at (oniiMimd bv a list 
ni A, dm* to lilt' |)( ak limiie ol i 3 70 » 9bS it b 
Induti poits. Diiiiiu tin \( .0 I93S, Hit upM.iitl 
ttiideiay w'.is 110 I iii.uiit.mie 1, tin (nilpiil 
1 dime to 97s,4 in Ions \ dneil .il 13,1 9^^ t o b 
Imii.iii polls in 1 039 Hit output i<e .ie.im 
slieldv It) 9nl379lons but Hn \.dm‘ It H bt .i\ jI\ 
to LI, 571 050 III 1 9 50 Hit oillind till sidi* 
slaiitully to S39 9H) Ions uiHi a heaw tail in 
value to £1/300,330. In 1931 a feliU more 


\.dni s It |)oi It d sin< t IMOI w In ii I h<‘ out jnil w.is 
130 s<H tons \.dn<il .d Li33s5l In 1905 Hie 
taiH'iil v/as 317 137 Ions \alintl .d L33>,li3, 
s'lai winiilln siiiallt si piodilHloii W.a -150,411) 
lolls III HI!) x.iluttl it 1.939 Hi.,\\!idsl tin* 
sinditsi \aliit M.is in l909 uli(ii .• pi odm I ion t)| 
()ll,n(»0 lon-^ w.is N.dntil .it L(»i) l.dos 'I In tnll 
in.igiiil mlt t)l tills ( ,i'!isl lopln to Hie liidi.in 
III meant >•(' iii'liisH \ is peili 1 ps 1 1 si 1 1 .di m tl 1 loin 
tin l.a I Hi d whiKI I In qii.iiitil v ot I he pun! in I loll 
III 1 9 1 5 Mas ,1 lit 1 It t »\ 1 1 0111 -iilt 11 oi t li.d ol tin 
pi ik \t.u ot H 137 tin v.diii M.is It ss Hi, III out 
I \\t iil\-^( • oiitl p.iH ol Hn \.dni ol Hit I 937 piodn- 
(lioii I II l.a I iiinoin oiHn iii.ijor Imliaii mineiid 
iinlnslin b.i\( Hit t lh*» I*- ol Hn simnp been 
Ko stiiuuslv ti it a-- in Hit m.iii'-Min si iinlii'.tiy 

Tin slight iiitK.isi in 19 15 is tine to iiiiitasen 
III Stivlni Sl.dt t33 3 {7 ton-) Ktoiijli.u Slate 
(15 pinions) \ i/.ie.ip.it.mi (s,(>l9 Ions) and 
Singliblnnn ( ) l''l ton-,) m P b sni d I mil pn1 s ti oin 
lioiin M.Ot mtl Kmiiool l.iigi l\ b.d.iia i d bv 
(ItM M ises in Hit' Ciiiltd I’it)Mii(is In Hit* 
Ctiili.tl PitiMiiKs Hu |,ioflniHoii It'll hoin 
5113 , HI Ions III I 9 51 It) 77,lSn tons in 19 53 and 
3s 7s')t )ns III 1 9 5 5 Mhitli is h s^ 1 li.m Hn outfuit 
ot moo Hu M’.ii m M till I, Hie numgaiuse 
ni<ln-ti\ (onmniKKl ni tin ('«nti,il PioMtai's, 
Minn Hi. ontjH'' m.i- 55 55»)tons Dining H)33 
h» 55 Hn inijoritN ol nmif s in the Ci'nluil 
vt.t < lo'-t tl nabnlmg se\( i.d nmu'S 
tli.it li.i'. m \i » b( I II (lo^iil siiae tin tomineiae- 
nient ot Mork ni 1900 aiul 19(0 'riuit' Mas a 
total Kssihoii ol ptodintioi. in Hn Nagpur 
distiict and aluiost total ceb',atioii in Bliaudara. 
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Quantity awJ vufu/' of Mawjane^e-ore produced in India during the years 1932 and 1933. 



1932. 

1933. 



Value f 0.1). 


Value f o.b 


Quantity. 

at Indian 

Quantity. 

at Indian 


ports. 


poits. 



Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

liihar and Onssa — 





Jionai State . . 



3,115 

60,407 

1,771 

Jveoiiihar State 

14,908 

23,296 

34,357 

7,919 

Suighbhum . . 

2 272 

2. lOO 

7,453 

Bomhag— 





Nortli ICanara 

612 

620 



Central Provinces — 





Malaghat 

36,762 

40,1 12 

20, .501 

23, 105 

IMiandara 

10,9js 

11,919 

60 

69 

Cliliindwaia . . 

10,041 

10,961 

8,228 

9.394 

Nagpur 

19,465 

21,249 



Madias — 





Kuinoul 

Sandui State . . 

79.023 

26,176 

3t)0 

101,260 

V2t 

38,605 

Vizagapataiu 

8,049 

3,169 

10,608 

7,409 

Mifsore- - 





Chita Id rug 

219 

79 

5 

2 

Sluinoga 

335 

121 

280 

116 

Total . . 

212,004 

140,022 

218,307 

123,171 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
In India is derived from the Eolar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 

1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small | 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine I 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were tiiose in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces In 1911 but work 
4^here ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910; 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Ks. 1,51,800. Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river neat Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; I 
the amount steadily increased from year to I 


year and reached 8,145 ounces in 1909. but 
fell in subsequent years until in 1922 
it was no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
tins way. There was a trivial fall in the total 
Tnrtian gold ])roduction from 330,488.8 ozs. 
\alucd at Its 2,08,01,943 (£,1,540,885) in 1931 
to 329,081.7 ozs valued at Ks 2,53,51,438 
(£1,900,123) in 1932 In 1931 tiui giadnal 
.secular dcdine in the total Indian gold piodnetion 
was ti'inpoia-rily anested with an output ot 
330,488 8 o/s valued at Its 2,08,01,943 
(£1 ,.540,885), followed by a triMal fall again in 
1932, when the output was 329,081 7 oz.s 
valued at Rs 2,53,51 ,438 (£1,900,123) In 1933 
there was an mcr(‘aso to 330,108 3 ozs valued 
at Rs 2,70,40,071 (£2,078,201). This Is a 
result oi the .stimulus of the high price of gold, the 
^alneof the 1933 output being the highest in 
teiins of sterling since 1920 It ’S interesting 
to note tiiat tlic output of 1921 which was 
valued at £2,050,575 a figure very close to that 
of the 1933 production, was 432,722 6 ozs. 

The average number of persons employed on 
the Kolar Gold Pield during 1933 was 20 263 
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Quantity and value of Gold* pioduced in India during the years 1932 and 1938. 




1932 

Rs 13 3) 

1933. 

labour 
in 1933. 


Quantity. 

I 

1 Quantity | 

V lue(£l = 

Us 13.3) 


Ozs. 

Rs 

£ 

0/s 

i” ' Rs. 

£ 


Jhhar and Onssa— 








Manbhum 




42 0 

2,988 

225 

10 

Smghbhum 

50.0 

3,6.50 

274 

225 0 

16'750 

1,259 

58 

liurma — ■ 








Katha . . 

18 2 

950 

72 

31 0 

1,665 

125 

2 

Upper Chindwin 

28 4 

2,649 

199 

21 0 

l'960 

147 


MU'iore 

329,.574 9 

2, .53, 43,443 

1,905, .522 

335,773 9 

2,76,15,478 

2,0/6,3.''2 

20,263 

Punjab 

6.6 

480 

36 

10.3 

825 

62 

41 

United Provinces, 

3 6 

266 

20 

5 1 

405 

31 

27 

Total . 

329,681 7 

2,53,51,438 

1,906,123 j 

336,108 3 

2,76,40,071 

2,078,201 

20,401 


* Fine ounces m the case of Mysore. 

PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in India in two dlstmct 
areas — one on the east, which includes Assam, 
liurma, and the islands off the Arakan coast 
This belt extends to ttie productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo. The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
“uccessfiil oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Yenangyaung is tlie oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1880, prior to annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a veryi 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in I 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 1 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second I 
place among the oil- fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
6 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 31i raillon gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 561^ million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the Islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
Is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Baron go Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Ramri Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 

1911. Oil was struck atMlnbu In 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 

1912. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring was 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2^ and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts In the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 

23 


some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 

The world’s production of petroleum 

in 1 026 amountod to nearly 150 md'ioii long tons, 
ot ^\hlth India contributed 0 72 pt'r cent. 
In 1927, this figure jumped to some 172 million 
long tons, of which the Indian proportion, on a 
piaitically stationary production, fell to 0.64 
pel cent In 1928 there was another substantial 
rise in the world’s production, which reached the 
figure ot over 181 million tons. In 1929, there 
1 was anotliei jump to over 202 million tons, 
but m 1 930 tlie world’s production tell to about 
lil.H million tons, in 1931 to about 187 million 
tons, and m 1032 to about 179 million tons, 
whilst 111 1 933 tli(‘ production rose again to about 
108 milliun tons. Decreases were shown by 
Columbia, Trinidad, India, Germany, Egypt and 
Cana»la All otluir important producers showed 
an iiicieasi} in production, by far the largest 
amount being due to the United Slates. The 
United States contributed 62 5 yicr cent, of the 
world’s supply in 1933, Russia 10.6 per cent, 
and Venezuela 8 3 per cent. In 1928, India 
contributed 0 6t p<‘r cent , which fell to 0.60 
per cent m 1 929 and rose to 0 62 in 1930 0 .63 
per cent, in 1031 and 0 64 per cent in 1932, and 
lell again to 0 02 jkt cent in 1 933, her position on 
the list of jiclroleum producing countries fell 
troin 11th in 1029 to J2th in 1930 to 1033, 
her place being taken by Trinidad. 

The production ot|K‘trolcum in India (including 
Burma) hdl slightly from 308,006,031 gallons 
in 1032 to 306,000,022 gallons in 1933 like 
decrease m 1032 represents a considerable 
dot lease in the output oi Assam and the Punjab, 
and of a small proportionate decrease in the 
pioduetion ot Burma This decrease in output 
m 1933 was aKomtianied, hjwevcr, by a large 
increase m value amounting to Rs 1,18,24,818 
(£880,084), or 23 3 per cent , an increase much 
in excess of the decrease of 1932 brought about 
by the world depression 

Tlie amount of petrol produced from natural 
gas during the year was 8,729,928 gallons, of 
which 8,172,197 gallons were produced In 
Burma and 557,731 gallons in the Punjab. 
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Quanhly and value of Petroleum produced in India dvrtrufthe years 1032 and 1933 




1932. 



1933 



Quantity 

Value (£l=Ks 13 3) 

Quantity 

Value (£1 = 

P..S 13 3). 

Assam — 

Gals 

Rs 

£ 

Gals 

Rs 

£ 

Jiadai f)ur 

847,217 

63,357 ' 

4,764 

55,867 

4,178 

90,01,748 

314 

Di^boi 

r)4, 198,1 85 

92,54,823 

69.5,851 

52,716,120 

676,822 

Pa than a 

89,854 

7,919 

595 


Burma — 





Iv ya nkpyu 

13,237 

11,814 

888 

14,350 

12,612 

7,90,218 

948 

Mlnhii 

3,850,7 1« 

6,25,750 

47 040 

3,718,2.50 

59,415 

Sirijiu 

88,941,939 

],44,53.06:> 

1,086,607 

82,613.112 

1,75,55,284 

1,319,946 

Thiiyetmyo 

4«4 326 

75,453 

5.673 

4.34,572 

92,346 

6,943 

Upper (’hindwin 

4,()4(),690 

3,03,051 

22.786 

3,052,778 

2,28,9.58 

17,215 

Yenangyat (in- 

23,067,644 

37,55.163 

282,343 

23,481,982 

50,20,905 

377,512 

eluding 

Lanywa). 



Yenangyaimg 

127,191,743 

2,07,65,523 

1,561, .318 

1.35,685,8.55 

2,88,50,573 

2,160,210 

Punjab — 



AttocL 

5,900,480 

14,75,120 

110,911 

4,236,136 

10,59,034 

79,627 

Total 

308,606,031 

5,07,91,0.38 

3,818,875 

.306.009,022 

6,26 15.856 

4 707,959 


Imports of Kerosene Oil into India daring the years 1932 and 19 >3 


— 

1932. 

1933. 

Quantity 

j Value (£1: 

= lls 13 

Quantity 

Value (£1*^ Us 13 3) 

From — 

Gabs 

Us 

£ 

Gals 

Us 

£ 

(Tnuui of Soeia- 







list Soviet 







lie publics 

45,536,086 

1,87 33,271 

1,408,517 

41,946,734 

1,60,85 785 

1,209,457 

Tloiiiuania 

4,919,489 

23,01,891 

173 074 

6,216,529 

15,.55,280 

116,938 

IVrsia . » 

18,05.3,144 

98,97,711 

744,189 

302,708 

2,00,199 

15,053 

Straits Settle- 







ments 

6.500 

1,979 

149 

12 

9 

1 

Romeo 

2,181,860 

8,72,149 

65,575 




Celebes and 







otlier Tslauds 

1,313,023 

8,20,638 

61,702 




United States of 







Araeriea 

6,080,904 

31,10,836 

233,897 

1.164,856 

7,47,8.35 

56,228 

Other countiie.s 

566 

343 

26 

8,147,524 

35,26,655 

285,162 

Total 

78,091,572 

.3,57,38 818 

2,687,129 

57,778,363 

2.21,15,763 

1,662 839 


Imports of Fuel Oils into India daring the years 1932 and 1933 




1932. 



1933. 



Quantity. 

Value (£1^ 

-Rs 13 3) j 

Quantity 

1 Value (£1 
1 

« Us. 13.8) 

1 

From — 

Gals. 

Us. 

£ 

Gals. 

Us 

£ 

Uoumania 

2,917,087 

6,53,871 

41,644 

8,767,246 

16,09,411 

121,008 

Persia 

Straits Settle- 

67,938,453 

1,31,09,255 

985,658 

64,584,911 

1,23,24,390 

926,646 

ments 

89,899 

19, .31 4 

1,452 

1.50,389 

41,706 

3,136 

Romeo 

26,513,893 

52,01,654 

391,102 

27,613,731 

50, .54, 512 

380,039 

Othei countries. 

7,813,355 

15,42,640 

115,988 

3,862,481 

7,94,256 

59,718 

Total 

105,252,687 • 2,04,28,734 1 

1.635.844 

104,968,758 

1,98,24,275 

1,490,547 
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AmbeTi Graphite and Mica. — Amber is found 
in very small quantities in Burma, Graphite 
is found in small quantities in various places 
but little progress hag been made in mining 
except in Travancore. The total output in 1929 
was 39 tons. India has for many years been 
the leading producer of mica, turning out more 
than half of the world’s supply. In 1914, owing 
to the war, the output was only 38, 189 cwfcs. , 
compared with 43,650 cwts. in 1913. Owing to 
iM'Cessary restrictions with regard to the export 
of mica, the output fell off considerably in the 
year 1915, but subsequent demand in the United 
Kingdom for the best grade of ruby mica led 
to a considerable increase in production during 
the following years. 

Ther(‘ was a marked rise* in the de( lared pio- 
(liietion of iniCci fiorn 32,713 ewts valued at 
Us 14,35,401 (tl07,925)in 1912 to 41,07."> ewts 
valued at Rs 10,82,045 (£120,470) in 1933 As 
has been treipiently pointed out, the output 
figures aie uii(om])l('to, and a moie aeduate 
idea of the size of the industry is to he obtained 
from the exjioit tigiiics In Mi(‘ veais 1926 
and 1927 the expoit figuie was appioxinutel> 
double th(‘ i(*poited piodiietion ligme, wiiilst 
111 the ye.irs 1928 and 1929 the (piantitvexfxuted 
was moie than dcnihle the ieiK)it<‘(l prodiietion 
In 1930 tlie lecoidi'd expoits weie, howe\ei, 
only some 57 pei (eiif 111 exees'^ ot the lejtoited 
pioduetiOTi, in 1911 36 per emit in 1912 43 pei 
eeiit , and in 19 1.1 some 45 ]K ‘1 eent , in e\<css 

The Thiited States of Aiiiejua and the Thiited 
Kingdom, wliidi aie the pMmi|)al impoiteis of 
Indian miea, ahsoided iespe( li\elv 24 0 pei (ent 
and 47 0 f>ei (ent dutiiig 1912, and .It 1 pei 
(cut and 40 8 pei ( ent during 193.1 (Immanv 
took 10 6 per (Tilt and 10 7 ])ei «ent respec- 
tively, of the total quantities ex])ort(‘d dining 
the yeaiH 1932 and 1931 3’lie aveiage value 
of tJie expoit(‘(l iiiK a deiriMsed shghtlv fiom 
Es. 71 2 (£3 4) ])ei ewt in 1932 to Rs 70 7 
(£5 3) pel (Wt m 1931 TJu 
47,021 ewts valued at Es 33,48,943 (i 2 ) 1, 800) 
in 1932 to 57,717 (Wts valued at Rs 40,92,033 
(£307,671) in 19 31 The value loi 19 12 is the 
lowest tot<il v<ihi(‘ lecoided sin<(’ 1915-16 when 
the v able ot the mu a expoi ts w.is £208,496 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead.— Following 
a senes ot years oi piaetieally contmuous in- 
crease. a slight do(Teasc m the productmn of 
tin-ore in Burma was reported the year 1931 
during which tlie output ainountcsl to 4,25o - 
tons valvKHl at Es 35,07,380. in 1.M2, how’ever, 
there was again an increase in production to 
4 tons valued at Rs 45,09, 99o, and in 19.31 
t(. 4“,960 4 tons valued at Rs 70 89,994 (£333,082) 


Tills IS the highest (piaiititv and total value y(‘t 
recorded in aiiv year The (onsiderahle 

increase in the total value i^, ot (omse, in.iiiily 
due to the rise in tin ])ii( e ot the metal icsiilting 
from the tin lestintioii s< heme in opeiation 111 
the five leading tin-piodiuiim (ountries MaUiva 
l^ethei lands Ea st Jiid les Roll v la , 

Siam, a s( heitu' to w'liieh India is n<)t an adh( luit 
The inciea'-c in outfuit oJ some 43 j hms isthe 
balance ot an im reuse fioni Mergni and Maw’chi 
ill the southern Shan Statesand a decrease from 
Tavov Milling opeiations were snspended at 
Mawchi in August 1927 pmidiug the installation 
of additional plant ami tmther ' 

Milling was k^suhkhI in 

explains the large lucieases oi 1930 to 1933 


The total figure for 1933 includes 1,738 5 Urns 
from Mawehl. calculated to be the pioportion 
of tin-ore In 3 050 t;0n8 of concentrates derived 

from mixed wolfram-scheelite-cassitcritc-ore , 

these eoneentrates are assumed to contain 43 
per cent of wolfr.im and 57 per cent of cassi- 
teiite There wmh no reported output of block tin. 

Imports of unwf ought tin fell from 
49,279 (vvts valued at Es 47,50,341 (£.357,168) 
lu 19.32 to 41,63.5 ewts valut'd at Es. 52,96.454 
(£.398 230) in 1933 • over 97 per cent of these 
imfxuts ( aine fiom the Straits Sctth'inents. 

In contrast with the increase in the produc* 
tion of silver from the Bawdwdn mines of 
Upper Burma, amounting to 1,400,291 ozs. 
recorded during the tour years, 1925 to 1928, 
the following years 1929, 1930 and 1931 were 
marked by decreases amounting to 124,211 
ozs , 220,311 ozs .and 1,153,800 ozs respectively. 
Ill 19 32 and 1933, however, there were small 
iner('as«'s .igain. amounting to 98,536 ozs and 
5 3,304 0 / 8 . respectively These variations in 
quanlitv weie ae( ompaiih'd hv a small tall of 
\alne in 1929, m.iiked falls m 1930 and 1931, 
and a marked rise in 1932, and a tiirther rise in 
193 3 The oiitfiiit of silver obtaiiu'd as a bye- 
piodmt tiom the Kolai gold mines of Mysore 
showed a tall of some ],60'> ozs The amount 
ot silvM'i Imlhon and (‘oin expoi ted during tht? 
ye.u was 58,328,890 ozs valued at E* 7,00,38,590 
(£5,266 0.59) as tomp.uod with 11 , ^64.148 ozs. 
valued atRs 4,15,61,1 44(£3.124,808) during 19.32 
The production of lead-ore at the Burma 
( ' 01 1 ‘oration’s Bawdviuii mines in Huiina, in 
level sal ol the dowiiwaid tieiid since 1930, 
iiicn‘as(*d from 372, .58() t-ons iii J932 to 454,791 
tons in 193.3, and the total amount of metal 
exti.uted troiu 71,202 tons of lead (including 
612 tons ot antimonial h'ad) valued at 
Rs 1,09,9,5,587(1826 7 36) 111 19132 to 72,045 tons 
(in< hiding I,l85 tons ot antimonial lead) valucul 
at Es 1,15,61 915 (£869 317) in 1933 The 
quantitv of silver (‘xtiaited from tlie 13awdwiu 
oies roC(‘ slightly from 5,998,956 ozs valued at 
Es 62 32 91.5 (£468,640) in 19.32 to 6,054,047 ozs. 
vahmdat Rs 65,74,695 (£494..338) in 19.33 Thu 
value ot the li‘a'1 l>ei ton lose tioni Es 154 5 
(£11 6) to Rs 160 5 (£12 07) whilst the value 
ot the silvei per ounce rose troru Rs 1-0-7 
(18 75(/)to Rs 1-1-5(19 6f/) Ml the year under 
lev jew Tlie 01 e jes(‘rv(‘s in the J3awdwin mine 
as < ah Ilia ted on the 1st of July, 1933, totallcii 
4 13.5,792 tons, agaiist 4,126,179 rons at the end 
of June, 19 32, w'lth .111 average eomiiosition of 
25 5 per rent ol lead, 15 5 per (Kuit of zinc, 
0 68 per cent of eoiqier, and 19 6 ozs ot 
silvei ]»er ton of lead JiuJiidf'd m this rc'seivo 
aie .37,000 tons ot (.opjier-oro During the year 
dcveloiiment woik in th(‘ Meingtha section, 
discovered in 1930, (.oritinued to yield satis. 

tattoiy Jesuits 

Magnesite —The output of magnesite showed 
an iueri’ase oi 1.542 tons, ai (ompani<‘(l by an 
luei (*as(‘ 111 \alue ot 13s 24,92.> (£1,874) Hie 
imrease was due to a laige Im reuse trom Mysore 
State, paitiallv halaiitcd hv a de,rca.s(‘ in the 
output ot the Salem distiict, Madras, 

Zinc.— A monograph on zinc ores Issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zinc ores have 
reiscived but little attention in India and no 
production was recorded until 1913. The 
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production of *ino concentrates by the Burma 
Corporation, Limited, in the Northern Shan 
States, fell from 51,455 tons valued at Ks 
17,23,528 in 1931 to 44,484 tons valued at 
Rs. 16,09,298 in 1932. The slight rise in the 
value per ton is parallel with a similar rise in 
the price of spoltcT The production of zincc 
voiicentratcs by the Burma Cor])oratiOTi, Limited, 
in the Northern Shan States, losc to 61,432 tons 
valued at Rs 30,82,944 (£231,800) recovcimg 
thereby nearly all the ground lost since 1938 
(output 64,122 tons), though the value Is still 
greatly below the value in the peak yeni namely 
£559,412, in 1928 The slight rise m the value 
per ton is parallel with a similar use in the price 
ot spelter The exports during the year under 
review amounted to 64,050 tons valued at 
Rs. 32,02,500 (£240,780) against, 49,950 hms 
valued at Rs. 24,97,500 (£187,782)in the preced- 
ing year 

Copper. — ^In 1931 the mine output was 
153,636 long tons of copper-ore valued at Rs 
22,71,940 161,563 short tons of ore were 

treated for a production of 4,069 long tons of 
refined copper. 1,668 tons ot this were sold 
in the Indian market at an average price of 
Rs. 673 per ton. In addition there was a jiro- 
duction of 3,637 tons of yellow metal, the aver- 
age selling price in India being Rs 719 per ton 

Operations eorameneed on a levenue bisis 
on January 1st, 1929. Ounng that veai 
the ore produced amounted to 76,8.31 long tons 
valued at Rs. 14, ,58, 746 (£108,862) Ot this 
75,174 short tons were tieated in the mill and 
smelter, with the iiroduction oi 1,635 long tons 
of refined coppei ingots and slabs The eopiiei 
was sold entirely in India at an average juice ol 
Rs. 1,200 pel long ton. In 1930 the output 
increased to 123,749 long tons of <*oppei-ore 
valued at Rs 24,35,571 (£180,413) Ot this 
134,162 short tons were treati'd in tlie null and 
smelter and 1,825 shoit tons sent diieet to the 
smelter with the ju’oduetiou ot 2,974 long tons 
of refined copper, ot which 2,157 tons wcie sold 
in the Indian market and 540 tons weie consumed 
in the new rolling mill, which was comideted in 
July 1930, with the produttion ot 712 tons of 
yellow metal (brass) sheets, whnh found a iiNidy 
market in Calcutta 

Since then in spite of hilling juices the jirodue- 
tion of both mine and smelter has con tinned to 
expand In addition during 1933 there was an 
initial production of ore fiorn Dhohani wheic a 
lode parallel to that at MosalKwii is being opened 
nj). During 1933 the mine output iiicre.is(‘d to 
201,515 Ion jf tons ot i!Opper-ore from Mosalnmi 
and 207 long tons fiom Dliobani, making a 
total of 201,722 long tons, valued at Ks 22,12,966 
(£166,388), against 175,010 long tons of cojijiei 
oie 111 1932 valued at Rs 25,09,080 (£188,852) 
203,736 short tons of ore were treated in the null 
and the ])i oduction of refined copper amounted 
to 4,800 long tons against 3,443 tons in tlic 
previous vear. 3,774 tons were consumed in the 
rolling mill and 1,31 7 tons were sold m the Indian 
market at an average price of Rs 599 jier ton 
Operations in tlic rolling mill rt?sulted in the 
production of 6,143 long tons of yellow metal 
the whole of whieh was sold in India atan average 
j)i ice of Rs. 631 pei ton. 

The total ore reserves at the close of the yeai 
1933 amounted to 686,402 short tons with an 
average assay value of 3.06 per cent of cojiper 


Gem Stones. — The only precious and sem!> 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadelte 
and amber The production of diamonds in 
(Central India rose from 1,254,1 carats valued 
at Rs 72,189 (£5,428) in 1932, to 2,342 carats 
valued at Rs 63,695 (£4,789) m 1933 Of 
this latter production 2,271 carats were produced 
m Panna State and the remainder in Charkhari, 
Ajaugnih, and Bijawar 

A severe decline In the output from the Mogok 
ruby mines of Upper Burma In 1924, followed 
In 1925 by a marked drop In value, bore witness 
to a serious decline in the Industry. The Burma 
Ruby liline*?. Limited, ultimately decided to go 
Into liquidation, and the mines were offered 
for sale In September, 1926. The skeleton 
organisation left in charge of the mines, however, 
made good use of Its opportunities with the 
result that the value of the output in 1926 
exceeded that of the previous year by over a 
lakh of rupees Tills encouraging result was 
effected by a rigorous economy and an extension 
of a systea of co-opcratlon with local miners, 
and was assisted by some good finds of sapphires 
In the Kyaungdwin mine — ^the only one still 
worked by European methods 

During 1927, however, production fell in 
value by over If lakhs of rupees, duo mainly 
to a decrease In the value of the sapphires and 
spinels produced, there having been a slight 
increase in the value of the rubies During 1928, 
there was another very large decline In value, 
amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a 
severe drop in the value of the sapphires produced 
as before There was a slight increase in the value 
of the rubies. The value of the 1929 production 
was slightly above that of 1928, due to a consi- 
dorablo increase in the value of the rubies found, 
largely balanced by another large fall in the 
value of sapplilres produced. In 1930 there was 
a further substantial fall in production and in 
total value, though the value per carat of the 
sapphires produced is the highest recorded for 
many years. Judging from reports in the Rangoon 
Times thisis due to the opening up by the Burma 
Ruby Mines, Ltd , of the new Pagoda mine at 
Kathe leading to the find of a fline sapphire of 
6.30 carats and a star sapphire of 293 carats. 
The find of a ruby of 100 carats was also reported. 

Since the liquidation of the Burma Ruby 
Mines, Liiuitrd. and th«* final cessation ot the 
operations of this eomjiany m 1931, rcliabk' 
statistics of i)roduetion ot g(*m stones lu the 
Mogok Stoiu' Traf’t hav(‘ heim unobtainable 
Work is still eontiniicfl by local miners but of 
this no statistics are .ivailable , m addition a 
e-ortain amount ot work is being doni* under 
extraordinary li(Y*ns(^s For 1932 no ri'turns .are 
av.i,ilable except that a fine ruby of 17 carats 
wa« found at (-haunggyi near Mogok, and a fine 
sajiphire ol about 91) carats and a good star 
sajiphirc of 453 carats witc mined at Katho 
For J933 thi* only return is of 1,103 carats ot 
rubies from Ivathe 

In addition the production was reported from 
Udhampiir, Kashmir State of 25,100 tolas 
(1,434,285 (arats) ot sapphire with eorundum 
valued at Rs 92,000 (£6,917) The sapphire 
deposits of Iv.i,slimir have long been known, but 
on acexmnt of their high altitude they arc worked 
only oi'casionally. 
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SALT. 

There was a substantial increase m the total output of salt, amounting to some 102,000 tons, 
shared by Madras (43,954 tons), Korthern India (19,860 tons), Aden (16,888 tons), Jlunna 
(JO, /05 tons), and Bombay and Sind (10,124 tons,) Imports of salt into Incba d(‘t*rea&ed 
larg(dy by 155,923 tons, all the count ries of origin mg dc'croascs excepting Germany 


Qmintilff and Value of Salt produced in Tndta duitna the yearn 1932 and 1933. 




1932 



1 

1933 



Quantity 

j A alnc (£1 

Rs 13 

3) 

] Quantity 

1 Value (£1 

Rs 13 3) 

Aden . . 

Tons 

Rs 

£ 


Tons 

Rs 

£ 

1 291,241 

32,24,898 

242 

,474 

308,129 

21,00,096 

1 57,920 

Bombay and Sind 

[ 405 414 

19,32,468 

145 

298 

415,538 

21,81,7.52 

J 64.041 

Burma. . 

25, OM 

4 20,4 18 

32 

.06.1 

35,789 

4,81 ,621 

36,212 

Gwalior 

41 

1,744 


131 

35 

1 ,768 

131 

Madras 

446 550 

26,95,7 

2.92 

687 

490 510 

28.93.91 1 

217.587 

Northern India 

442,523 

30,72,1 19 

270, 

101 

102 }S.{ 

37,05,718 

28.1,137 

Total 

1,01 0,801 

1,19,53,43 5 

898^ 

,7.54 

1 712.384 

1,14,24,806 

8.59,01 2 


Imports of Salt nito India danny the yeni 1 912 and 1 9 11 




1932 



J 9 13 



1 Quantity 

1 Value (11 = 

= Rs 15 •>) 

()uanli1> 

1 Value (11: 

= Rs 13 3) 

From — 

1 Tons 

Rs 

£ 

Tons 

Rs 

£ 

United Ring- 







dom 

1 31 ,991 

5,03 71 1 

44,640 

1,057 

91,403 

0 872 

Germany 

1 49 4 78 

8.57,889 

04.503 

57,186 

8,70 577 

05,457 

Spam 

Aden and Dc- 

25,994 

3 72 953 

28,042 

7 72.5 

1.3 5.185 

10,014 

pendem ics 

104,229 

11 21.875 

3 12,622 

256 620 

53,57,869 

252,471 

Egypt. 

Italian East 

38, .509 

5 ()t 995 

l2,tM 

J 5.5 51 

2, 12. >29 

17,168 

Africa 

96,500 

1 1 27124 

<19 78 1 

57 949 

4 21 338 

31,080 

Other countries 

6 040 

n 957 

0 91 1 

74 7 

11,222 

844 

Total 

552.741 

82. 52 507 

l)18.9M(, 

39(» 818 

51,17,923 j 

384,806 






- 
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I Production of Burma in 1922. Monographs 
I on Mineral Resources published by tlie Imperial 
Institute. Quinquennial Review of the Mineral 
Production of India for the years 1924-1928. 
(Records of tlie Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. LXIV). 


Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 475 Share and Stock Biokers 
in Bombay. They cairy on business on the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought m 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and puroliase of Joint Stock seciiiities 
promoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Poard has the power to slop business in 
times of emergencies. The official addiess 


of the Set retary is Dalai St. ce, Fort, Bomliay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker wa^ 
Rs. 5 winch was gradually raised to Rs 7,000 
The fro for tlie BioKci’s caid has increased 
In 1921 a number of cards were sold at 
Rs. 40,000 cacli and the proceeds were eraxiloyed 
to pin chase an adjoining building for the exten- 
sion of the business 'I’ho iiresent value of the 
card is about Rs 11,000 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock 
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Exdiaiim, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions it was revived in 1922. It 
has ceased to function again. 

Committee of Enquiry. ^In 1928 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the constitutionj customs, 
practices, rules, regulations and methbds 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok- 
ers' Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
Interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such dednite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
signed by all the members save one who append- 
ed a minority report. The majority report 
made several important recommendations for 
reform notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how- 
ever, adopted the minority report which leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 

In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
speculation in certain mill scrips. The market 
was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to the temporary closing of the 
Exchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose. The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand. But a threat of Govern- 
ment intervention and control altered their 
attitude. In the end, they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that indicated above will be unlikely. 

Eor many years the Calcutta Share Market met 
in the open air in business quarters and was 
under no control except that of market custom. 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ- 
ation was formed, a Representative Committee 
came into existence, and the existing customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business. Public confidence grow rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan- 
cing conditions. The Great War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 
for an astound ingly large volume of business 
in the market which culminated in a boom. 

In June, 1923, the Association was incorpora- 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies* Acts 1913-1920 with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 3 lakhs divided into 300 fully ! 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are 
made up annually up to 80th September. At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
subscribed is 228, each firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, only one share. 

The total number of members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
608. The Committee has restricted the further 
sale of new shares until it deems it necessary to 


revise its decision, exception being made in the 
case of a partner dissociating from an existing 
firm. Anyone to become a member is required to 
purchase a share from a member and the admis- 
sion fee charged by the Association is Rs. 5,000. 
The conduct of members and of business is con- 
trolled by bye-laws, customs and usages being 
fully honoured. The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the 
second day after the contract is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers. It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers. The principal 
business transacted is connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, miscellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flpur, etc.) Railway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of Industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely. Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee which elects several Sub- 
committees and Hony. Office Bearers — the 
President, two Joint Hony. Treasurers and the 
Hony. Secretary. The Committee is empowered 
to do all work on behalf of the Association, 
which in its turn delegates powers to the Sub- 
committees and the Hon. Office Bearers. The 
Committee also adjudicates in disputes between 
members thus enabling the members to avoid 
Law Courts in most cases. 

Committee for 1935 — J. R Coulthard, Esq., 
I'ri'sKlent , J. S Haywood, Esq., G. C. Mont- 
gomery, Esq. , O A. Cohen, Esq. Sarbotosh 
Sen, Esq , .litendra Mohan l)utt, Esq , M Sc , 
(roralall Seal. Kmi , Sliambhu Nath Diitt, Esq , 
Gobind ball Hangur, Esq , Mahaliram Sonthaha, 
Esq , liasaut Lall Chaturvedi, Esq , Jagan- 
nath Jbunjhunwala, Esq , Bishambhar Nath 
Chaturvedi, Esq , BA, LL B ; Mokandlall, 
Esq 

Jotnt Jlonnran/ 7'reafsurm — Goralall Seal, 
E'^(l , Mahaliram Sonthalia, Esq 

llunontrt/ Snrrtan/ — Satya lianjan Mitra, 
Esq , B A , B L 

The Stock Exchange has its own building at 
7, Lyons Range. This building — one of the finest 
specimen of its kind — was opened on 6th July, 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Governor of 
Bengal. The ground fioor is utilised for the 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 5 pm. This floor also contains 
the offices of the Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retiring places for the 
benefit of the members. The upper three floors 
are tenanted by members' offices. 

The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No. 9 
Broadway consists of about 100 Members of 
which 25 are working Members. It was opened 
on 6th April 1920 and deals principally in Mill 
shares. Business is regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Directors. There is a Board of arbitra- 
tion. There is an admittance membership card 
of Rs. 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Rs. 100. The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
Rs. 3,000. 



Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce in India was built up by 
mercuauts from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Cojuincrce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indiana have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, ‘for instance, 
his led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, wliilc Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bu'“eau, of winch the membership 
U exclusively Indian. These ddferent classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “East India Section" of 
their organization, 'J’he Indian Chambeis 
Work hannoniously with this body, but arc 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inchnation on their part to enter Into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasion's 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon Sir Fazulbhoy Curnmbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by tlie outbreak of war but afterwards ‘ 
received an impetus from the same cause and . 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
^owed that ail the important commercial ; 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mi. (now 
the Hon. Sir) B. E. Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamber, presided : 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at i 


' I the opening of the proceedings and the first 
: business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
CuxTiiubhoy as the first President. The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
electwi a Provincial (’omniittcc empowered to 
take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registeied and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraplis 
of a Memorandum of Association and State- 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Chamber 
as approved by the Congress.— 

I. TTie name of the (Chamber will be *‘Thb 
Associated Indian Chaubeb op Coicmeroe.*’ 

II. The Registered Office of the Chamber 
Will be in Bombay. 

III. The objects for which the Chamber is 
established arc : — 

(1) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, (om- 
merco, manufactures and the shipping 
Interests, at meeting of delegates liom 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on mattors affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of tlie country. 

(2) I’o attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(3) I'o organize Chambers of Commerce 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country. 

(4) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber. 

The Articles of Association provided *' There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February,** or at some other time, and “semi- 
annual or special meetings . . . may be 
convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of the total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary . . , ** 

The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1 927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
acti\lties hailing, like the first movement, from 
I’ombay The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and 1st and 
2nd Januaiy 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a ** Federation of Indian Chamber! of 
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Commerce" and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being " at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located." Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following . — 

(a) To promote Indian businesses in matters 
of inland apd foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

ib) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter into any arrangement with any 
Government or autiiority supieme, 
municipal, lot^al oi otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Fedeia- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all riglits, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may tliink it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

((/) To sell 01 dispose of the undertaking of 
tlie Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may tlnnk fit and in particular for 
shaies, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogctlier or in part similar to those 
of tins Federation. 

{e) To take or otlierwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogcthci or in part similai 
to those of this Federation. 

(/) To undertake and execute any ti lists the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
tlie Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(( 7 ) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading 1 


of Commerce, 


warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 

The Rules provide for two classes of members, 
eiz., numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 
merce (Subscription Rs. 300) and others consist- 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Rs. 150). 

^ The following are the Committee of the 
Federation for 1935 • — 

President — Lala Padampat Singhania, 

Vice-President — ^Mr I) P. Khaitan. 

Members ol the Committee — Kastuiidiai Lalhhai 
(Ahmedal)ad Millowners' Assocmtion, Ah- 
medabad), Mr G 1) ihila (Indian Charnlxu 
of Commerce, Calcutta) Sii Piirshotamdas 
'riiakuidas, Rt , ri l M b , (Indian Salt 
Association, Bomhav), Mi. Manu Subedar 
(Indian Mci chants' (Jhainlier, Bombay), Mr. 
A 1) Shiotf (Indian Mcrcliants’ t'hambci, 
Bomliay), Bala Shn Ram (I)clhi Factory- 
owncis’ Federation, Delhi), Seth Walchand 
Ifiiachand (Mahaiashtra Chamber of Com- 
incTcc, Bombay), Mi Nalini Ranjan Saiker 
(Bengal National Chamber of Commeice, 
(’alcutta), Mr Chumlai B Mehta (Bombay 
liiilhon Exchange, Bombay) Mr M L 
Daliaiinkai (Mahaiashtra Chamber of Com- 
ineitc, Bombay), Lala Ramjidas Vushya 
(Gwalior Chnmbci ot Commerce. Lashkar) 
and Bt Simlai B S S odh bans (Indian Cham- 
liei of Commciee, Luhoie ) 

^ JIunoKtri/ Treasurers — Mi D P. Khaitan 
(Indian Cliambei of Commeice, Cali iitta), and 
Sii Han Sanker Paul, Kt , M L.c (Bcmgal 
National Chamber of Commeice, Calcutta) 

Co-opted Members — -Mr S M Bashii, (''awnpore, 
Bandit K Santanam, Lahore, Mr M Muha- 
mm id Ismail, Madras, Mi B Das, ML A, 
('Uttack, Mi A I 4 Ojha, Calcutta and Mr. 
Jloshang N E Dmshaw, Ivaiachi. 

SectHary — Mr. D. G Mulherkar. 

Office — Karala 'rowei, Cawnpore 

\ Telejraphic address — 'Juicommd, Cawnpore. 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed 111 1834. Its headquarters are in Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce ot the city are the Royal Exchange, 
tlie Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, tlie 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwan 
Cliainbcr ot Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
IS registered with a declaration ot member- 
ship of 300. Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected witli the protection of trade " in 
particular iii Calcutta." There are two classes 
of iiicmbera Permanent (Chamber and Asso- 
ciated) and Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 


companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or otlici 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manuiacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may bo 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1933-34 : — 

President. — ^Mr. J. S. Henderson, ( Messrs. 
Mackmiinon, Mackenzie & Co.) 

Vice-President. — ^Mr. J. Reid Kay, (Messrs. 
James Fmlay & Co., Ltd.) 
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Hemfccw.—Mr. Alec. Aikman, (Messrs. Andrew 
Yule & Co.) ; Mr. H. F. Bateman, (Messrs 
Shaw, Wallace & Co.) , The Hon’ble Sir E. C 
Benthall, (Messrs Bird & Co ) , Mr B 1). 
l^romartie, (I’he Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd ), 
Mr H. A. M Hannay, (Agent, Eastern Bengal 
Hallway) , Mr. L V. Heathcote, ('J’he Burma- 
Shell Oil Storage & Distributing Co of India, 
Ltd.) , Mr. 31. A. Towler, (Messrs McLeod A Co ) 

The Secretary of the Chainbci is Mr A C 
Daniel. Assistant Secretary, Mr. D C. I'.iir* 
bairu. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chambei has tbc right ol 
returning representatives, and the rt'piesent- 
atives returned, for the current yc'ui 

The Counell of State . — The Hou'ble Mi S J) 
Gladstone. 

The Bencfal Leqihlaliee Couueil Mr V T 
Hoiu.in (t!al El( etru Supply Corpoiation lAd ), 
T Lamb (Begg Dunlop A Co l^td ), 11 <i Coojiei 
(Biuma-Shell Oil Storage an<l Distiibutmg Co 
of India Ltd ), Mr C W Leeson (xVLuneell A (’o ) 
Mr W II Thompson, (Bengal Telephone) , 
Mr. Henry Biikmyie, (Biikm^n Brotheis) 

77<.<5 Calcutta, Vo)t Trunt — Mr IVt A Hughes, 
('Turner Morrison A Co , Ltd ) , Mr. W Huntci 
(Gillanders Arbiithiiot Co ) , JMr G K 
Camiibcll, Mackinnon, (Mackenzie A Co , Ltd ) , 
Ml A L. B 1'iieker, (Kilbiirn A Co), Mr K 
J Nicolson, (Gladstone, Wvllio A ('o ) , Mr J 
Held Kay, (James Finlay A Co , Ltd ) 

The Calcutta Manictpal Corporaiion — Mr F 
Jtooney, (Beng.il Telephone C'o , IJd ) , Mi F 
\V Leake (Biitish Insulated C<U)les Ltd), Mi 
W T Vizai llaiinei (Bengal Iron Co , Ltd.) 

J J) Sadler (India Gcikm.iI .Navigation and 
Bailway Co , Ltd ) , 3ti C H Hobneh, (llolnu'. 
WiLoii A Co , Ltd ) , Mr 1C G Sillar, (C.ikulla 
Eleitiic SuiJply Coiporation Ltd ) 

The Board of Tiit’^iees for the Impnnemeut of 
Calcutta —Mr W H Thompson, M L r ^(Bengal 
Telephone Co , Jd-d ) 

The Bengal Boiler Cojnmission—'M.T W Gow, 
(Burn & Co , JJd.) , Mi. H H Beynolds, m i h 
(ind ), M.TK E. , Mr. J. Williamson, mie 
(I nd ), MI K E. 

The Bengal Smole Nimauces Commisston ' — 
Mr. E J, R. Gardiner , Mr G Y Kobcrtboii. 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as thej 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and ] 


to numerous subsidiary associations The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Cliamber of Commerce* — 

I Calcutta Gram Oilseed and Bice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Issoi lotion, Calcutta 'J'ca Traders* Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 
Wine, Spud and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Taper Makers’ As-so- 
(“lation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
futc Fabrics Shippers* Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Tress Assoclaiion, Jute Fabrii 
Brokeis* Ashodatuin, (Uhulta Baled Jute 
ShipiKUs’ Ass(*( latioii, Calcutta Jute Dealers, 
Assoi lation, Calcutta Hides and Skins Sluppeis’ 
\ss<K lation, Caldilfa Sugar Jiiiiiortcis’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Afcidciit Jnsuiaiue Assoi lat loti, 
Calditta. Flour Mills’ Association, Calcutta 
River 'l’ians»)oit \ssofMation, and llie Masters’ 
Stev edoics’ Association 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Aibi- 
traiion lor the detenmnation. settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
1,0 trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any ot 
whom reside or carry on busmcsti person id 1> 
or by agent or otherwise m Calcutta, or cls(>- 
where In India 01 Biirmah, by whoms(;ever 
)f such parties the said dispute's and difi^'rdi- 
(cs be submitted. The Secretary of the Cbam- 
hei acts as the Bcgistrar ol the Tribunal, which 
v’onsists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
jthcrwne be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to seive on the I'nbunaL The Be- 
igistrar from time to time nukes a list of such 
members and assistants. 


The Chamber also maintains a LiecnsiMi 
Measurers’ Department controlh’d by a spei i.il 
lommittce. It includes a hiipi iintcmlentfMr R 
Ellis), Bead Oilice Manager (Mr. C. G. Smith) 
and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J. (;. 
Smyth, G. C. G. Sin>th, J. B. F. Ueiilreyaud 
B J’erry), and the stall at the time of the last. 
otDiial returns consisted ot 100 otlicets. The usu.il 
system of workloi tlu bene lit ot tin triidi* ol the 
port followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and coiupa-.sionate funds and 
Measurers' Club, 'i’be Chamber does not .insist 
in the preparation ol official statifctieal retnins. 
It publishes wofkly the Calcutta Pncea Curt rut , 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
( II culais of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthlv abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters uder discussion. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries ot 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or wuth which Indians are 


engaged or roncerned , to aid and stimulate 
the develoiuncnt of trade, commerce and mdus- 
; tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians ; to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
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Interests of India or any part thereof, and the i The following Associations are affiliated with 
.interests of persons, in particular the Indians, the Chamber : — Indian Sugar Mills* Association, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in Jute Balers* Association, Indian Produce 
India ; to adjust controversies between members ■ Association, East India Jute Association, Indian 
of this Chamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement I Merchants’ Association, Calcutta Bice Mer- 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- chants' Association, Calcutta Kirana Association, 
tioQs between parties willing or agreeing to Bengal Jute Bealers’Association, Gunny Trades 
abide by the judgment and decision of the Association , Indian Colliery Owners’ Association, 
Tribunal of the Chamber ; to promote and Indian (3oal Merchants’ Association and Indian 
advance commercial and technical education Tea Merchants’ Association, 
and such study of different branches of Art and ; 

Science as may tend to develop trade, com- The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap- 
merce and industries in India , to provide, ' pointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- j trades. With a view to cover the varying nature 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta ; and to do all ' of disputes arising in different trades, separate 
such other things as may be conducive to the i panels of Arbitration are axipointed on the 
development of trade, commerce and Indus- Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the fol- 
trios, or incidental to attainment of the abo\e , lowing trades . — (1) Jute, (2) Gunny, (8) Piece- 
objects or any of them. goods and Yarn, (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 

Minerals, (6) General. 


There are two classes of Members, local and ( 
mofussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Bs. 100 and the Molussil 
members Bs. 60. Merchants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who arc 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 

The following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee ot the Chamber lor the year 1984-35 — 

r resident — Mr Ivanai Lai Jdtia 


Chamber’s representatives on — 

Calcutta Port Commusumers * 1) P. Khaitan 

Bengal Nagpur Railway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee . Mr Mohaiilal Lalluchand 

East Indian Railway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee Mr A. L. Ojha 

Eastern Bengal Local Advisory Committee . Mr. 
Bahadur Singh Singh lee 

Board of Apprenticeship Training :'Mj. A. 
L Ojha. 


Senior Vice-Piesident — Mr J P Dutia Railway Rates Advuory Committee : Messrs, 
Vice-Presulent —Ur Molianlal Lallufh.ind Anandji Jlandas, H. P. Bagaria, G D. Birla, 

Fauulla Gangjee and D P. Khaitan 


Members — G 1). Birla, Mr 1). P, Khaitan; 
Mr S Bhattei , Mr 

Mr G. L. Mehta . Mr 

Mr. IS. b Pun, Mr K J Purohit, Mr 
C K Parekh , Mi. Anandji llarldas, Mr 

H P. Bagaria , Mr KashJin A Mcdmmcd , 

Mr. llabib Mohamod , Mr. Jvedaiiuith Kliandel- 
wal , and Dr M. Sanyal. 


,, ,, , Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 

Niizulla Gaiigjce , Ui Animals . Mr Kassim A. Mohamed. 

M K Powvala 

Bengal ConciLation Panel Messrs D. P 
Khaitan, Anandji Harida'*, and N. Bajabally. 


Bengal Pilotage Dues Committee . Mr. 
Puiohit 


K. J 


Secretary. — Mr. M. P. Gandhi, M.A., F R E s , ^ Chamber's Auditors * 
F.s s. ' & Co. 


Messrs. S. B. Batlibo 


ff 

INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. BOMBAY. 


The Indian National Committee of the 
international Chamber of Commerce was estab- 
lished for the following purposes in the year 
1928 — 

(o) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the *' International Chamber”, Is estab- 
lished, namely : 

(i) To facilitate the commercial inter- 

course of countries. 

(ii) To secure harmony of action on all 

international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce. 


(ill) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co-operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
roll 40 commercial bodies as Organisation Mem- 
bers and 60 commercial firms as Associate 
Members. 

Ofmoe-Bearers for the Year 1933. 

President . — Lala Shri Bam. 

Vwe-Preaident.—'NLT. Hooseinbhoy A. Lalljee. 
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Members of the Executive Committee . — Mr 
KaBturbhai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association, Ahmedabad) ; Mr. Walchand Uira- 
chand (Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay) , Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt , 
c I E., M B K. (Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay) , Mr. G 1) Blrla, (Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry) , Mr. D 
P. Khaitan, (Federation of Indian Chami)er8 
of Commerce and Industry) , Mr. Nalmi lianjan 
Sarker (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta) , Mr Amritlal Ojha, (Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, (Jalcutta) , Mr. Chunilal B. Melita, 
(Bombay Bullion Exchange, Bombay) , Mr 
Fakir] ee Cowasjee (Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry) , Mr Mohamed 
Ismail, (Federation ot Indian Chambers of 


Commerie and Industry) , Mr. Mathuradas 
Vissanji, (Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry) ; and L. Padarapat 
Slnghama (Meriihauts’ Chamber of United Pro- 
vinces, Cawnpore). 

Co-opted —Mr. B. Das, M.L.A., Mr. Ebrahim 
0. Currimbhoy, tlaja Ilatna Sheth Bhailalbhai 
1>. Amin, Mr. M A. Master and Mr M. L. 
Bahaiiukar. 

Ex-Offino — Mr D S Enilkar and Mr. K. F 
Mehta (lie])resentative8 of the Council of the 
International Cliamber of Commerce). 

Jloiwranj Tieasnrer . — Mr B. L. Nopany. 

Secretary —Mr J Iv Mehta 

Assistant Sectetary.—A, C. Bamallngham. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and dutle.s of the Bombay 
Chamber, as set forth in their Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subiects 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general: to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, an4 by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business ; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
Interests; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the Judgment 
of the Cliamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Uobert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. According to the latest 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
is 186 . Of these numbers 20 represent banking 
institutions, 11 shipping agencies and com- 
panies, 8 firms of solicitors, 8 railway companies, 
12 insurance companies, 17 engineers and 
contractors, 13o firms engaged in general 
mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrymg its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member’s subscription is 
Bs. 860. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or ** eminent in commerce and 
manufactures,” may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 


by any Member of the (’hamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 


Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Cliamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice-President and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
wed' and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make In regard to the matter. 

A general meeting of the Chamber must bo 
held once a year and ton or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies -— 

The Council of State, one representative, t 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of liombay, 
Bve members, elected for two years. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1935-36 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies: — 

President — Sii John Aberciombie, Kt., M. C. 

Vice- President — W G. Lely, Esq. 

Committee — G H C<Joke, Esq , E. H (hirling, 
Esq , J J Flockhart, Esq , S. Fuchsmann, 
Esq , .1 B N. Graham, Esq , V. C. 

W. M Petiie, Esq. , E. C Keid, Esq , M C 

Secretary.— &. J. F. Sulivan, Esq. 

Secretary. — H. Boyal, Ssq. 
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Representatives on — • 

Council of State: The Hon’ble Mr. B. Miller 

Bombay Legislative Council — J 11 Greave'', 

, M L c. , G L Wintcrl)Otliain, Jisq , 
M.L c. 

Bomhni/ Poll Trust -C, J1 Gooke, Kaq , 
,r .1 Klofkliarl, hs(i , F II iiciich, Jvsq , 
\\ G. Lc‘l\,Lsq , J{ C Lowndes, Esq 

Bombay Municipal Coporation ; C. 1*. G. Wade, 
Esq. 

Si/flenham College of Commerce Advisory Board 
Ji. J..Fuaid, Esq. and A. G. Gray, Esq. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission' 
Jf E JMdiu', Esq 

Persian QulfLigUsCommiUee: G. Eui/e, Esq 

Governor's Hospital Fund: C. N. Moberly, 
Esq , C I E. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee: M. S. Diiiuti, 
Esq. 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation .‘SB 
Sainoiljs, Esq 

Back Bag Reclamation Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee and Lay-out Committee. 
Sir Joseph Kay, Kt. 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee V E 
JNoel- Eaton, Esq. 

Ex-Services Association: Nr John tbcKioinbn*, 
Esq (Ex-officio). 

Bombay Seamen's Society : R. J. F. Sulivan, 
Esq. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire • Sir Malcolm Hogg. Kt 

Railway Advisory Committees — 

Q. I. P. : L. A. Halsall, Esq. 

B B. <& C I,: L. A. Halsall, Esq. 

* Bombay Telephone Company, Ltd ; W G. 
J.ely, Esq. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee : G. (' K 
Coleridge, Esq. ; L A Halsall, Esq ; J. E 
Mocdonell, Esq; The Hon Mr E. Miller 
(< J. Damala, Esq. 

Government of Bombay Road Board: 
G. H. Cooke, Esq. 

Bombay University • G. L Winterboth-iin, 
Esq , M.L c. 


Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the sjrstem avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 


of Commerce, 


A. special department of the Bombay Chamber 
IS its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce, 
i'he department consists of fourteen Indian 
elarks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs Rouse and have every 
Ucility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of tl e port, In both export and import 
diviMons, which it is desirable to record. 
No other Chamber in India does slimlar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kmds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo ca:- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Four statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the pnncipal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
irapoits from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to groy cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third shows, classified, the number of pack- 
ages of piece-goods and yarns imported bv 
individual merchants. 'ITie fourth gives, numbei 
oi bftles olootlon exported by each firm to each 
country dining the month with a running total 
ot the number of bales exported during the year. 

Anothei “ Montlily Return *' issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise. 
A return of *' Current Quotations '* is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Pans, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade mformatlcn. 

The annual reports of the Chamber are 
substantial tones m which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a stall of 10, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading m steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages From the measurements 
given in this certificates the freight payable by the 
Shippers of goods is calculated. Themeasureis 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be meiisured and during the busy 
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season are on duty early and late. The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details : — 

(а) The date, hour and place of measurement 

(б) the name of the shipper ; 

(c) the name of the vessel; 

(d) the port of destination ; 

(e) the number and description of packages; 
t/) the marks ; 

{g) the measurement, and in the case of 
goods shipped by boats; 

(A) the registered number of the boat; 

(i) the name of the tindal. 

Certificates of weight and of origin are also 
issued by the Chamber, 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India. 

Head Office located in Calcutta for 1935. 
President t The Hon Mr. G R Campbell. 

Millowners* Association, Bombay. 

The Millowners’ Association, Bombay was 
established in 187,’) and its objects are as follows — 

(«) To eneouiage fiiendly feeling and unani- 
mity amongst Millowners «ind users ol 
steam, watei and/or electric power on 
all subject*' lonnected with their 
( ommon good. 

(&) To secure good relation between membern 
ol the Association 

(0 To promote and protect the trade, roni- 
mei(e and mnutactures of India in 
geneial and of the cotton trade in 
particular. 

(d) To f oiisider (juestions < onncctcd with the 
tiade, commeue and manufaitures ot 
its members 

(c) To collect and circulate statist us and to 
colled, tlassify and (iniilate informa- 
tion lelating to the trade, (ommerce 
and manutactures ol its members 

Any individual paitnership or tompany 
owning one or moie mill or niillH oroneormore 
])ress or press('s or one 01 more ginning or otbei 
lactoiy or iai tones actuated by steam, water, 
electiic and/or other power is eligible lor 
membershii) members being elected by liallot 
Every member is entitled .so one vote tor every 
complete sum of Rs. 50 paid by him as annual 
subscription. 

The incmbeiship ot the Association In 1934 
numbers 100. 

The following is the Committee for lOS.”) — 

Sir Joseph Kay, Kt (Chamnan ) , V. K Chan- 
da varkar, Esq. {Du Chairman ) , Sir Mess 
Wadia, K B E , c.i E ; Sii Chumlal V Mehta, 
K c R 1 , Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha, Kt , T 
V. Baddeley, Esq , B. 1). Benuimin, Esq , 
Bhagwandas Manmohandas Bainji, Esq , 
Dharamsi Mulraj Khatau, Esq. ; It J,. 
Ferard, Esq ; A. Geddis, Esq.; Knshnarajl 
M. D. Thackersey, Esq. ; A, M. Mehta, I 


Esq ; H T Milne, Esq ; H. 1’ Mody, Esq., 
ML A , iVeMlle Ness Wadia, Esq , A. Te- 
ther, Esq , S T) Saklatvala, Esq , m L 0 ; 
F Stones, Esq , 0 B E. ; C. P Wadia, Esq.; 
and T. Maloney, Esq. {Secretary), 

The following are the Association’s Itepresen- 
tatnes on public bodies : — 

Leifislatiie Asse7nbly : Mr. II. P. Mody, 
51 L A 

liomhai/ Leifutlntite Conned' Mr. S. 1). 
S.iklatvala, M L C 

Bombay Pol t Tr us* : Mr A. Qeddis. 

Vietona Jubilee Teehnieal Institute: Mr. 
V. N. ('handavarkar. 

Bombay Smole Nuisances Commission'. 
Messis. W F Webb and Mark Binnie. 

Aihisory Board of Sydenham Colleqe of Com- 
merce and Economics. Mi. Dharamsi 
Muliaj Khatau 

Iiuhnn Central Cotton Committee: Mr. S« 
D Saklatvala, M L c. 

Deielopment of Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee Mr V N Chandavarkar. 

C I P, Bud way Advisory Committee'. Mr. 
A Geddis 

B B. cf’ C 7. Bad way Advisory Committee: 
Ml H T Mody, m l a. 

Bombay Municipal Coiporatim: Mr. H, 
V Mody, M L A. 

University of Bombay Mr. F. Stones, 
o B E 

Boyal Institute of Science ' Mr. B. D. 
Benjamin 

The Otfiee of the Association is located at 2nd 
Floor, Patel House, Chunhgate Stieet, Foit, 
Boinbaj', and the Telephone No. is 25350. 


Millowners* Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, Ltd., was registered on 30th June 1924, as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are : — 

{a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for injuries or aecidents, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; (6) the insurance of 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc.; and 
(c) to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
re-insuranccs, counterinsuiances and counter- 
guarantees, etc.t etc., etc. 

The Association consisted of 50 members on 
1st October, 1934. 
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All members of the Millowners* Assomtion are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company. 
Non -members are also eligible for meniberthlp 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill, 
owners' Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Biiec- 
tors. 

The present Directors are : — 

Mr. A Geddis {Ghairman). 

Sir Ness Wadia, K.B.R., o.i.E., Sir Joseph 
Kny, Kt., Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, k 0 s.l., RaUnsi 
D. Morurii, Esq., 3 D. Saklatvala, Esq., F. 
Stones, Esq., o u.E., H J Bainji, Esq and 
A. C. M. Cursetjee, Esq., M.A., LL.B,, Secretary 
of the Asf^ociation. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber was estab- 
lislied in the year 1907, its objects are : — 

(rt) To encourage fiiciidly feeling and un- 
aiurrnty among biihiness mminunity 
on all sulijocts connorted with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 

(6) To sec 111 0 organised action on all subjects 
1 elating to the inteicstH oi the Indian 
business coniin unity diiectly and 
indirectly. 

(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 
business community in inatteis ol 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, Industiy and inanufactuie, 
banking and insurance. 

(<i) To collect and disseminate statistical 
and otlior information securing tlie 
promotion of the objects ot tlic (Clam- 
ber, and to make ettorts for tlie 
spread of commercial and economic 
knowledge 

(c) 'J’o take all stops which may be necessaiy 
for proiuotiug, suppoiting or opposing 
h'gislation or other action aftecting 
the atorosaid interests by the Goveiii- 
inent or im\ Dopartuiont thereot or 
by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to 
seeiiio the w’olfare of the business 
community in all respects 

(/) To make representations to Local, 
Central or ijiiperiul autiiorities, Exe- 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, inaimtae- 
tuie or shipping, banking or insurance 

{g) To undertake by arbitration the settle 
ineut of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secuie the services of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable. 

(A) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support ostablishinentfi and insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 
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(i) To undertake special enquiries and 

action for securing redress for legiti- 
mate grievances of any branch of 
trade or Industry as also all such 
other action as may be conducive to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
maniitactiire or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects. 

(j) To sccuie the interests and well-being 

ot the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(A-) To secure, wherever possible, organised 
and/or conceited action on all 
subjects involving the interests 
of membeis including ‘regulating 
conditions of employment oi 
industiial labour* in various indus- 
tiics represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 

(n) To nominate delegates and advi- 
sers, etc , to represent the em- 
plovcis of India at the Annual 
International Labour (''onferonco 
of the TiOague of Nations 

Oh) To take nj), eonside/r and foimulato 
ideas on the subjects which are 
on the Agenda of each Inter- 
national Laboui Confereii(‘o 

Ov) To take all stojis which may bo 
neccHsary for promoting, siip- 
poiting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of the 
Intel national Labour Conference 

(1) And geneiallv to do all that may bo 
necessary in the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber dlicctly or indirectly. 

There are three classes of members:^ 

(1> Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (3) Honorary, 

(1) There are three classes of ordinary 

members : — 

to)— Residents of Bombay and its suburbs 
who will have to pay Rs. 75 as 
annual subscription ; but joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Rg. 100 
per year. 

(6)— Mofussll members who will have to 
pay Rs. 25 as annual subscription. 

(o) — Associations which will have to pay 
Rs. 125 as annual subscription. 

Admisnon Fee : — All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Rs. 50 as admission fee 
which is credited to a capital fund of 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
bodv. 

(2) Patrons*— -Indian firms or Individual 

Indian merchants can join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Rs. 5,000 
and individuals Rs. 2,600 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but the interest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account. 
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(8) Honorary members :—QentJemen dis- 
tinguished for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the aims 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and as such shall be exempted 
from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall tlic\ 
b(‘ eligible to serve on the Committee. 

Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested m 
trade and commerce desirous of joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The following Associations are affiliated to 
the (Jhamber: — 

The Grain Merchants’ Association, 

The Bombay Bice Merchants* Association 

'I'hc Bombay Yam Copper and Biass Native 
Merchants* Association. 

The Bombay Shroff Association. 

The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers’ 
Association. 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. 

The Silk Merchants* 'Vssociation, Bombay, 
The Sugar Merchants* Association. 

’ITie Maharashtra (’hamber of Commerce, 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association 
Tlie Chamber of Income Tax Consultants. 

The Indian National Steamship Owners’ 
Association. 

The Seeds Traders’ Association. 

The Indian Insurance Cos.’ Association. 

I’lie Kariana Merchants’ Association 

'J’he Indian Match Manufacturers’ Association 

The Coal Merchants’ Association. 

The Swadeshi Market Committee. 

Shree Mahajan Association. 

The Gum Merchants’ Association. 

The Miiccadum Association 

The Society of Indian Accountants and 
Auditors. 

The Jhmibay Cottiui Merchants’ and Mucca- 
dums’ Association, Bombay. 

The Bombay Malabar Kariana Merchants* 
Association, Bombay 

The Ghee Merchants’ Association, Bombay 
Bombay Oil Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 
Metal Exchange Association, Bombay. 


Under the Montagu-Cbelmsford Reforms, the 
Chamber baa the rii^t of electing one represen- 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Legiidative Council. The 
Chamber also has the right to elect five represen- 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
provement Committee. 

'riie following are the Offlee-bearers of the 
riKlmn Merchants'Chamber for the year 1933 : — 

Pr^AiiJent ~ -Mr Maim Siibedar. 

Vu'c-Pies\dehl —Mr Baliimf ulla M Chinoy. 

Mrmheifs of ihr (UtmmiHre - Mr A. D. Shroff, 
Mr Amiatl.ii Kalulas, Mr b S Turkhad, 
Mi Hbawjuiji A Kliimji. Mr Chandnlal P, 
I’arikli. Mr Diiirajlal C Modi. Mr E Jl Ilirji- 
beliediii, Mr .la A 1) Naoroji — Mr Jamnadas 
11 Saiiglivi. Ml .) (’ Setalvad, Mr Kaikobad 
f'owasji Dinsliaw, Mr. Keshaviirasnd C Desai, 
Mr Madhavlal M. Bbatt. Mr Mangaldas B. 
Mehta Mr M (' Ghia, Mr Matburadas Canjl 
Matoiii, Dr M V’enkatrao, Mr Nandlal M. 
Bliiita, Mr Sarabiiai Prataprai, Mr S. C. 
Majumdar, Sir Sorabji N. Pochkhanawnllo, Kt. 
Professor Solnab B. Davar, Ml Thakorelal H. 
Vakil 

Slieth Cliatiirbhiij Gordhandas; 
Mr bochhmundas H. Daga , Sir Curnmldioy 
Kliraliim, Baronet , Tlio Grain McreliantH* 
Assoiiation, (Mr Velji L Napoo), Tlie Silk 
Meic'ianfs’ Association, (Mr. Bchram N. 
Kaianjia), Tlie Seeds Traders’ Assoeiation, 
(Ml Katilal M (iandtii) , Tlie Indian National 
Steainsliip Owners Association, (Mr Sliantkumar 
\ Moiarji) , The Bombay Shroff A'^soeiation 
(Mr Mobaiilal A Pankli) , Tin* Bombay Yarn 
('opjK*r and Jirass Native* Mi*reimiit s' Association 
(Mr Sankakhand G Shah), ’J'he Maharashtra 
(’hambei of (’omnieice (Mr M 1. Dahanukar) , 
The Bombay Kne Merdiants’ Association 
(Ml Malhuradas CanjI Matniii) , The Bombay 
Cotton Merciiants’ and Mmcadnnis Association 
Mr Mahomedali Habiii) , The Jhmibny Bullion 
Exchange, Ltd, (Mi Chunilal B. Mehta); 
’The Swadeshi Markc't Committee (Mrs Lilavati 
K M unslii) 

' Ei-Offino ShetliMathuradas Vissanji, M L A. 
(I.egisldtive Asseniiiiv) , Mr b B Tairsoe, 
ML (’ (Bomiiay Legislative Council), Sir 
Pursbotanidas 'riiakiirdas, Kt , r I K , M b F< 
(Bombay Port Tnist) (Ceittem) , Mr (iordhanclas 
(J Moiaiji (O 1 J* Baihvay laical Advisory 
Committee*), Baja Bahadur Govindlal Shivlal 
(Bombay Munif ijiality) , Mr Nagindas T. 
Master, (Bombay University Senate) , Mr B. P. 
Masani, (H B C T Railway Lex al Advisory 
Committee), Mr. Kapib'un li Vakil (Royal 
Institute ol Science Advisory Committee), 
Mr K S Bamiliandra Aiyar, (Bombay Pro- 
vmcittl Road Board); Mr. M. A. Master, 
(Governing body of the 1 M M T S. “ Dufferm.”) 

SfvroUntf — Mi .f. K. Mehta, M A 

Ahsutant SeciPturm, -Mr A. C. Itamalingham 
and Mr 1 L. Dcsai. 
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The following are the representatives of the 
Chamber on the various public bodies . — 

Bombay Pori Trust —Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt., o.n? , m.be., (Cotton), 
Mr. Gordhandas G. Morarji (Piecegoods) , 
Mr. Mathuradas C Matani, (Grain and 
Seeds) ; Mr. Lakhmidas 11. Tairsee, 
(General) , Mr. A. D. Shroflf (General). 

Bombay Municipal Corporation — Raja Baha- 
dur Govindlal Shi vial. 

Advisory Committee of the Bombay Development 
Department. — Mr. Manu Siibedar. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee. — 
Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta. 

Advisory Committee of the lioyaj Institute of 
Science. — Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil. 

Advisory Committees of liailways — ^Mr 
Gordhandas G. Morarji, (G. I P.) , Mr. R 
P. Masani (B. B. <fe C. 1 ) 

llaUway Bates Advisory Committee — Sir 
Purishotamdas Thakurdas, Kt , c.i K , 
M B.K. ; Mr. Manu Subedar ; The Hon 
Sir I*hiroze C. Sethna, Kt., o b K , Seth 
Mathuradas Vissanji, Mr. M. €. Ohia. 

Governing Body of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Ship “ Dvffenn ” — Mr 
M. A. Master. 

Senate of the Bombay University — Mr Nagin- 
das T. Master. 

Traffic Control Committee^ Bombay), — ^Mr. L 
R. Tairsee. 

Board of Communications. — Mr. K. S. R Iyer 

Indian Sailors* Home Committee. — Mr. M. A 
Master. 


Bombay Piece-Goods Nattve 
Merchants' Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follows 

{a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof , (6) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of condui't ns will facilitate the trade , (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to corrcsj)oiid with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement ot 
objects of the Association or any of them ; and 
\d) to hear and decide disputes that may be 
referred to for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year — 

Chaiiman — Mr. Devidas Macihavji Thakersey 

Deputy Chairman. — ^Mr. Harjivan Valji. 

Secretary — Mr Matharadas Haribhai, J P 

lion Treasurer — ^Mr Mulji Laxmidas. 

Grain Merchants* Association. 

The object of this body Is “ to promote the 
interests ol the merchants and to put the grain 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing " It 
IS an influential body or large membership 
The office holders for the current year are as 
follows *— 

Chairman — Mr. Velji Lakhamsi, B.A., ll.b. 

V noC’Chairman — ^Mr Ratansi Hirji. 

lion. Scaetary — ^Mr. Kathoo Cooverji. 

Acting Secretary, — Mr. Ganpatram Narottaxn 
Raval 

The address of the Association is 262, Masjid 
Bunder Road, Maiidvi Post, Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests against measures likely 
to affect them adversely, collecting finaninal, 
i ndustrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber, 


Nasik, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 
Ktiaudesh and Belgaum and Indian States 
adjoining these districts. 

President: Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 

Vice-Presulcnts . — ^Mr M. I. Dahanukar, 
I Mr. Karayandas B. Bundelkhandi, Mr. 
V. R. Vclankar. 


Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the | 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District,! 
Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Ratnaglri, Kolaba, 


Secretary : — Mr D. V. Kelkar, M.l. 

The offices of the Chamber are in the Phoenix 
Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay 
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KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon ** any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber.'* All new members Joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber's periodical retui ns is 
at present fixed at Rs 10 per montli tor the 
Daily Trade Return & Rs. 10 per annum for the 
Weekly Price Current and Market Report. The 
affairs of the Chamber are managed by a com- 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman. 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber as 
early in the year as possible. The Chamber 
elects a representatiye on the Bombay Legislatiye 
Council, four representatiyes on the Karachi 
Port Trust, two on the Karachi Municipality 
and two on the North Western Railway 
Adyisory Committee, Karachi. There weie 
64 members of the Chamber in January 193.> 
The following were the officers in 1934 — 
Chairman Mr H S Bigg- Wither, o b K 
(Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distiibutmg 
Co , of India, Ltd ) 

Vice-Chairman Mr J. W. Anderson 
(Grahams Trading Co (India ) Ltd ) 
Members of Committee — Mr A 1) Finney 
(Mackinnon Mackenzie A Co ) , Mr A K 
Homan (North Western Railway ) , Mr 
A S Mierula(hl, (llalli Brothers, Ltd), 
Mr. G N R Morgan (llombay C‘o Ltd), 
Mr G. 11 Rasehen (Forbes, Foibes, 
Campbell A CV) , Ltd ) , Mr L Reid, 
(Dayid Sassoon & Co , Ltd ) , Mr J 
Richardson (National Bank of India, 


Ltd.); and Mr. E. Schwarz (Volkart 
Brothers) 

RepresentcUive on the Bombay LogUlaiive 
Council: Mr. J. Humphrey, O.b.e. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust. 
Messrs. H. S. Bigg-Wither, O.B.E., G. H 
Raschen , J W. Anderson and W. D. Young. 

Representatives on the Karachi Municipality. 
Mr A. W. Hutton, 0 B.K , M c , and Mr 
W. F. Eneyer 

Representatives on the North Western Railway 
Local Advisory Committee, Karachi : Messrs. 
G IT Rasfhen and L Reid. 

Aq Secretary — Mr. H M. Gomes 

Ag. Public Measuier . — Mr. J G. Smith. 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber giyes special assistance to mem- 
bers: — The Committee take into consideration 
and giye an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and suryeyors tor 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- ' 
ed in 1836. All merchants and other iierbons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- ' 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible' 
for membership. Any assistant signing a firm 
or .signing per-pro for a firm is eligible. Members 
who are absent from Madras but pay their sub- 
sjnptions may be represented in the Chamber 
by their powers-of-attorney, as honorarv mem-i 
hers, subject to ballot. Honorary members i 
tnus elected are entitled to the full privilege' 
of ordinary members. Election for membership ' 
18 by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of | 
two-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary 1 
to secure election. Every member pays an j 
entrance fee of Rs. 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may bo 
renresented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100 once in ten years each. The subscrip- 
tions shall not exceed Rs. 300 per annum, pay- 
able quarterly m advance, subject to reduction ; 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers’ finances. Absentees in Eu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee per 
month. Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay - 1 
ment of the entrance donation. I 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade marks. One of the 
rules for the last named is " that no trade 
mark or ticket shall be registered on beliall of 
an Indian hrm trading under a European name,* ' 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber — Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There are 58 members and 8 Honorary Mem- 
bf rs of the Chamber in the current year and the 
Officers and Committee for the year are as 
follows — 

Chanman — Sir William Wright, o b E., 

Vice-Chairman — Mr W H Ruddle 

Committee — Mr (J A Bambrulgo, Mr H N 
CoUm, Mr (» L On hard, Mr D. M. Reid. 

The following are bodies to wiiich the Cham- 
ber is entitled to elect representatives and 
the representatives elected for the year : — 
Madras Legislative Council : Mr. F. Birley, m.l 0. 

Madra't Port Trust — Messrs. F Birley, M L r., 
G A Bainbridge, W. M Browning, G H. 
Hodgson 

Corpoiation of Madias — Messrs A J. 

Powell, D B Scott, W. T Williams. 

Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 
British Empire : Vacant . 

Secretary G.Gompertz. 
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SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
etabilghcd in 1909 has its Eegistered Office in 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“ To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
ot the Chamber or in co-operation with others.** 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to eligi- 
bility for election prevail 

The Chamber Is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
("haraber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian lilational Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

Tile Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitrations, and issues certificates of 
origin. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
rhe Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
(.'hainber by the Madras Port Trust Amend* 
mont Act, 1915 Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the 


Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation. Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act, 1923, the Chamber has the 
right to elect one member to the Board of 
Industries. 

The Chamber aLo sends its representatives 
to the Hoad Board, the Town Planning Trust, 
the Provincial Cotton Committee, Vizagapatam 
Harbour Works Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Bail ways, the Madras 
University, the Government Institute of Com- 
merce Advisory Council, Madras, the Social 
Hygiene Council (Madras Branch), the Anna, 
malai University, State Technical Scholarship 
Board, Advisory Committees of the Govern- 
ment, Bayapuram and Ophthalmic Hospital 
and Madras Electric Supply and Tramways 
Advisory Committee, Income-tax Board of 
Referees, and Indian Institute of Accountants. 

The Chamber has 4.35 members on the roll 
and has its own building. Several Associations 
in the City of Modras and Chambers of Commerce 
Upcountry have been affiliated to this Chamber. 

President . — Diwan Bahadur Govindas Chat- 
lioorbhajadas. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sahib 
and Kumararajah M A Muthiah Chettiar 
ot Chcttinad. 

Honorary Secretaries . — Khan Bahadur Adam 
Hajee Mahomed. Sait and Kao Sahib t). 
.Tayararn Kaidii. 

Assistant Secretary — P. R. Nair, B.A., B. com. 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


Northern India Chamber of Commerce, C. & 
M. Gazette Building, The Mall, Laliore. 

Chairman*. Mr. L. T. 11 Bickford. 

Vice-Chairman : Bai Baliadur L. Binda Saran 

Committee' Mr. C C T Brortton, m.b E. , 
Mr. J. C F. Davidson , Bai Bahadur Bawa 
Dinga Singh ; Mr. P H Guest , Mr E C 
Hughes; Dewan Bahadur Dewan Krishna 
Kishoro Dahriwala ; Mr. H. J. Bustomji ; 
Sardar Sahib S. Sapuran Singh Chawla , 
Hon’ble Bai Bahadur L Bam Saran 
Das, C 1 K M c s , Mr G H. .1 Bichmond ; Bai 
Bahadur Pandit Balak Ram Pandya , Mr G B 
Lewis , Professor W. Roberts, b.Sc , c r K., m l c 

Chamber Members ' Spedding Dinga Singh 

Co., Lahore , Gillanders Arbuthnot <fe Co , 
Jiiiliore ; Civil and Millitary Gazette, Bahore , 
Allahabad Bank Ltd , Lahore , Dinanath Sheo- 
pershad, Lahore; Bird & Co , Lahore; H. J. 
Bustomii, Lahore ; Col E H.-Cole, r B., c.m.g , 
Okara,B. C OA (Punjab), Ltd., Khanewal , 
Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd .Lahore; JalloBe'^iii 
Factory, Lahore , National Bank of India IJ-d., 
Lahore; Attock Oil Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi, 
Central Bankuf India, Ltd., Lahore, BaiBabadui 
Mela Ram’s Sons, Lahore ; Murree Brewery Co., 
Ltd., Rawalpindi ; GaneshFlour Mills Co., Ltd., 
LyaHpur ; Maher Singh Sapuran Singh Chawla, 
Lahore, North-Western Railw’ay, Lahore, Lahore 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd,, Lahore; Imperial 


Bank of India, Lahore ; Basant Ram and Sons, 
Lahore Giindlay & Co, Ltd, Lahore, 
Im penal Tobacco Co of India Ltd.. Lahore; 
SirDava Kishaii Kaul & Sons, ]..ahore, Kawal, 
pindi Electric Power Co , Ltd , Rawalpindi - 
Lakshmi Insurance Co , Ltd., Lahore, Indian 
Mildura Fruit Farms, Ltd, Reuela Khurd ; 
IJberoiLtd., Sialkote , Bai Sahib Miinshi Giilab 
Singh & Sons. Lahore, E. B Ilermand and 
Mohatta Ltd., Lahore ; Lloyds Bank Ltd , 
Lahore , Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distri- 
buting Co of India, Ltd., Lahore , imperial 
(Chemical Industries (India). Ltd , Lahore ; 
Kangia V^alley Slate Co .Ltd. Lahore Siemens 
(India) Ltd., Lahore , Biickwell <fe Co , Ltd , 
Laliore, Punjab Portland Cement Lt Wah , 
A. F Ferguson* Co , Lahore, Ofheer-in- Charge 
Military Farms. Okara; Uttar Chan Kapur <fc 
Sons, Lahore; Callendar’s Cable <fe Construc- 
tion Co , Ltd., Lahore, New Egeiton Woolen 
MillsCo . Dhanwal; Northern India Tanneries 
Ltd , Shahdara (Neai Lahore.) ; Martin & Co., 
Lahore , Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Lahore 

Honorary Members : — Major A. Angelo, o.b.b., 
Bai Bahadur L. Bamlal, m b E , p.c.s , Mr. H. P. 
Thomas, B.sc , M a.i.e e , m n.z. soc. o.e. 

Secretary : — fl. J. Martin. 

Tel. Address * — “ Commerce.’* 

Telephone :-~22Z7, 
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UPPER 


The Upper Indja Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
reiristered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to coutirma- 
tlon by the next 8560 eral meeting of the Chamber 
Gentlemen distingulBhed for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows : — A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Bs. SOO a year; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs. 300 : firms or individuals havina their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
on'y with the Central Committee. 


INDIA. 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when Invited, to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printc'd 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has In the present year 61 
members, two honorary members and seven 
affiliated members. 

The following are the officers : — 

Upl)er India Cliamber of Commerce 
Committ<‘e — 

Prentdent — Mr T Gavin Jones. M L C., (The 
Cavvn]M)re ('ii(miu*al Works Ltd ) Vicp-Presi- 
dent— Mr G V licwis, (The British India Cor- 
poration, Ltii). Member — Mr K J D Price, 
(Muir Mills Co., Ltd.), Mi H A Wilkinson, 
(Messrs Begg, Sutherland it Co., Ltd.) , Mr. 
B Ji Gray, (Messrs Jiogg, Sutherland tfe Co., 
I.td ), Mr J Tinker (British India Corporation, 
Ltd ) , Rai Bahadur Bab 11 Ram Naram Saheh, 
(C.imiixire) , Mr E M Hoiiter, (' T K , (Messrs 
Ford iV Maulon.ild Ltd), Mr Jung Bahadur 
Miihouli.i (Messis Moonna Lall A Sons); and 
Mr G A Thorupsou, (The Allahabad Jtank Ltd,) 
liepu’sentatirn on the United Pronnees Lequila- 
tire Couneit Mr T Gavin Jones, M 1 r , (Cawn- 
pole Cherahal W'oiks Ltd). Thi' Hon’blo Sir 
•Tw.ila J’rasad Sinastava, Ivt , M L.c , Cawn- 
pore. 

Se( -Mr J G Ryan, M B E., V.l). 

Uead Cleik — Babu B. N Gliosal 


MERCHANTS* CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


This Chambei wa^ founded towaids the end 1 
of tlie Neal 10:12 (Noveinbei, 19:3:i) by Lala 
Kamla])atii Singhanm, the leadei ot tlie Indian 
Commcieial and Industrial eoinimmitv of the 
United Brovinees, leelmg the need ot a liealthN , 
well -01 ganised body tiuly lepiesentative ot tlie 
Indian Coinmeieial conimimitv to voice then 
grievancc.s, to rcpiosent then views on questions 
of ecoiioinic nnpoitance iiotli to tlie coimtiy 
and tlie United Piovmces, and to vigilantly 
watcli and tiv to ad value the interests ot liuiiaii 
Coinmeite and Judustiv Its mein hei ship is 
oiieu to all persons, associations, thins 01 cor- 
poiations (ineorpoiated 111 India) directly 
engaged mtciebtcd in or iKissessing expert 


knoNN ledge of tiade, eommoioe, manufacture, 
liidustiv. transpoit, lianking, timinee or in- 
siiraine and having a place ot business in the 
(hiited BioMiiee of Aura and Giidh The 
Chambei is a meinlier of the Fedeiation of Indian 
Chainbeis of Comnierie and Industiy, the 
All-India icinescntative oiganisatiou of Indian 
Cominene and Industrv Tlie Executive body 
01 the Coumil ot tlie Cliamber as it is called, 
consists ol 17 membcis Tlie pimeipal Oflice- 
Beaieis loj the Near 1934- 'If) aie as tollows — 
J*rei>idvnt - -L Kamiapat Smghania 
.SVmor ~ Mi . S M Bashir. 

Junior — Saidar Jiidei Singh, 

Secretary — Mi . I) V. Kelkar, m a. 


THE INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNIAB). 


The Indian Chamber of Commcicc (Desi 
Beopar Mandal), Lahoie, was established in 
1912 and was legistcied umlci the Jndian 
Companies Ad, 1HH2, m 1913. The mam 
object s for whuh the Chambei was established 
were to safeguard the inteiests of Jndian 
Commerce, Tiado and Agriculture The Cham- 
ber IS lecognlsed by the Ihinjab Government 
and the Government of India, The Cliamber 
is affiliated to the Federation of Indian Chamber 


of Coinnierco and Industry and is member of 
the Jiiteinatioiial Chamber ot t'ommerce. 
Pans— -The Chamber hastrade marks registiation 
Department and has Board ot Arbitration to 
settle commercial disputes Membeis of the 
Committee for ]933-‘34 are Prenident — Lala 
Harklslien Lai, ii.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Iiaw , 
Vice Preindent~(l) J.<ala Raj Mulk Blialla,Manag- 
[ing Director, Punjab Co-operative Bank Ltd., 
I Amritsar and (2) K. B. Bardar Habib-ullah, 
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M L C., Bar-at- Iviiw , llott Saidari 

r S. Sodlibaiis, 1 . L A (London), ra le-j 
presenting Messis. Bodhbans Co , Registered 
Aeconiitant s and Aiiditoi*', Latioie, Memibern — 
I’hp Hon’ bit* J)r Gokal (’liuiid I^arang leitre- 
Honting Punjab Sugar Mills Idd , Lahore , 
Lala j)uni (Jlmnd, Jiai-at-Law, lepiesonting 
Lahore Kh'etiic Suiiplv Co , Ltd , Mr 11. I) 
Mehta lepicsenting Noith India Insuranee Co 
Ltd., Lahore, Mi. S It Jariwala repiesenting 
the Cential Bank of India Ltd , Lahoie, Lala 
Harsukh Rai, lepiesenting the l^injab National 
Bank Ltd ,Lahoic; Mr (i S Salaiiva, Managing 
Diieetor, Swadeshi Woollen Mills Jdd , Ainritsai 
Ml S M Sadnine ot the Sadique Woollen Mills 
Amritsar, Ji Sundai Das Bhalla, Timber 
Merchant‘<, Lahoie ; Ml K R; Hhosla of Messrs 
Khosla Ihos , Puldishers, Lahore ; Mr. SIL. Tnli 
ol the Insuianee Publicity (’o , Ltd , liUhore , 
Mi H.S Balhaya of Messrs 0 Balhaya & Bros I 
Mei chants and Agents, Lahore; I 


ltepre<ientaUve!i of different liodm • — Joint 
Development Board, Punjab, L Harkishen 
Lai, Lahore, Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee (1) K B. Sardar Habibullah, Lahore, 
Board of Economic Inquiry, Ihiu jab, Sardar 
P S Sodhbans, Lahore , Coinmunicatiou 
Boaid, Punjab — L Maha Narain, Lyallpui. 

N II' H Adi'if^ortf Committee —Sardar P S. 
Sodhbans, Lahoic , Mr. 11 D Mehta, Lahoie. 

Railwaii Rates Advisory Committee — L Maha 
Narain, Lyallpur , Saidai P S. Sodhbans, 
Lahore, lilr H B Nanda, Lahoie ; L Dc\a 
Nath Bhalla, C E., Abdullapui Tagadhri 

Jncomelax Board of Referees — It B Kidar 
Nath (lii)iat , Saidai P S Sodhlians, 
J.ahoie,K B Sardar Habibullah, Lahore , 
Ml fl S. Salaiija, Anintsai , L. Maha 
Narain, Lyallpur. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarteis at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines m the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Membership is by 
ballot and is restiicted to Banks, Mei chants 
( wholesale). Hallways and propiietois ot huge 
industiial interests. The entrance tee is its 100 
and the rate of subseiijition Hs 180 jier year 
’J’he Chatnbei returns one member to a seat on 
the Jteformed Punjab Legislative Council jointlv 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shaies icpresentation in the Indian Legislatne 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chamiieis ot i 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambeis. 'I'ho Chamber is a 
member of the Fedci.ition of Chambers of 
Commerce, London. The (’ham her is repre- 
sented on the Municipal CorpoKition <it Dellu as 
well as on the N. W. Railway Advisoiy Com- 
mittee, Lahore 

The Managing (Vnnmittee meets at Delhi and 
Lahoic and the following are othce-beaieis — 

Mr. W. G. L. Gilbert, Chairman, (Shahdara 
Saharan i)ore Light Railway Co., Ltd., Delhi) 


Khan Bahadm S. M. Abdulla, Depuly-Ckamnan 
(Messis S M Abdulla & Sons, Delhi) ; Ral 
Bahadur P. Mukerjee, M l c , (Messrs. P. 
Mukerjec A Co , Ltd , Delhi) , Mr. V F. Gray. 
(Messrs H. J Wood t'k (Vi , Ltd , Delhi) , Lais 
Shii Bam, (I’lie Delhi (’loth A; General Mills 
(!o.. Ltd , Delhi) , Mr. F E Waite, (Burinah- 
Shell Oil Stoiage cfe Distributing Co of 
India Lid . New Delhi) , Mr. U. N Sen, c n ifl. 
(The Eastern News Agency Ltd , New Delhi) , 
Mr (!. M Grant Govan, (Messis Go van Brothers 
Ltd., Delhi) , The lloii’ble Rai Bahadur Lala 
Itam Saram Das, r i e , (The Mela Ram Cotton 
Mills, Lahore) , Mr Attab Rai, (The Ganga Ice 
Factory, Lahore Caiitt.) ; Mr, R. S Fairley, 
(The New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal) , 
Mr. A M Freeman, (North Western Jiailway, 
Delhi), Mr Lachlimi Narain, (Messrs B. M. 
Luehlmii Naiain, Amritsai) ; Mr Moti Ram 
Mchra, (Messr.s. Moti Ram Mehra & Co , Amiit- 
Hjir) , Mr W. Roberson Taylor, (The East 
India Carpet Co., Ltd., Amritsar) , Mr. A C. 
Mullen (The Aniiitsar Distillery Co., Ltd , 
Amritsar) 

Secretaries, — Messrs. A. F. Ferguson & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Delhi. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of members on register is 150 
(107 Local and 43 Mofussil). All the iinporUnt 
commercial and industrial intciests of the Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh are represented — 

President, — R. B. B. Vikramajit Singh, 

B A , LL B , M n r , M L C. 

V ice-President , — R H B Gopi Nath, Pro- , 
piietor, Messrs- Goiiinalh Chliangan al and ; 
L Ram Kumar Newati.i, Pro piietor, 
Messrs. Ramkuinar Rameshwaidas, Cawn- 
poie. 

Secretary , — L Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, (Rai 
Bahadur) Ex. M l.a., Projirietor, Messrs. 
Gaugadhar Baijnath, Cawnpore. 
JoiTU'Secreiary, — Mr. Krishna Lai Gupta, 


BA., LL B , Propiietor, Messrs. Saligram 
Kallomal, Cawnpore. 

Members of Committee — Mr. Dwarka Prasad 
Singh, Mr R. B. B. Bhagwan Dass, Mr B. 
P. Siiv.istava, Mr Ranjit Singh, M.A., 
LIB , Mr L Mukandilal Garg, Mr. L. 
iJiMloril.ll B.,joj, Mr C L Mehta, Mr L. 
Bam Ki'-hen Das 15o,ona, Mr D 8 Mac- 
wall, Mr L HlraUl Sutwale, Mi R. L. 
Aiora, Mr L Hail 8h anker Bagla, Mr I D. 
Varshanle, ]VIr. Willie de Noronha, Mr. S. 
M Taufiq, Mr. L. Ram Chaiider. 

Assistant Secretary. — Mr. M. L. Gupta, 
M A , B. Com. A.S.A.A., E.A., Incorporated 
Accountant. 

Assistant, — Mr. R. J. Gupta, b. ctom. 
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BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber o! Commerce, with 
headquarters at ilan goon, exists to encourage 
frien(fly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the genera] 
mercantile interests of the province,to comrauiu- 
oate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all mutters, directly or indirectlj 
affecting these interests, and to provide foi 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
atflliated bodies: — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents' Association. 

Rangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association. 

Burma Planters’ Association. 

Tavoy Chamber of Mines. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies : — 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board, 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, 
Rangoon. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory 
Committee. 

Local Railway Advisory Council. 

Bishop Blgaudant Home Board. 

All British corporations, coiripanics, firms of 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
are eligible to become Chamber Members 
Every non-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or Interested as indicated above, 
is eligible for election as an Associate Member 


The annual subscription for each Chambo 
Member is Es. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. 360 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Rs. 150 is payable by each new 
Member. OfScials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service td the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members a 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Secfetaries. — ^B. P. Cristall, Esq. 

Representative on the Council of State.— 
Hon’ble Mr. J. B. Glass. 

Representatives on the Burma Legislative 
Council.— R. T. Stoneham, Esq., M.L.O.; C. G. 

Wodehouse, Esq 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board. — ^M. L. Burnet, Esq., R. B. Howison Esq., 
K. B. Harper, Esq. and C. 0. Wodehouse, Esq. 

Representative on the Rangoon Corporation.— 
W. T. McIntyre, Esq. 

Fiuona Memorial Park Trustee.— Baird, 
Esq. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. — A. A. Bruce, 
Esq. 

Burma University Council . — H. B. Prior, 
Esq., M.A. 

Rangoon General Jfospital Advisory Com- 
mittee — G. E. Bain, Esq, 

Police Advisory Board. — F A Malcolm, Esq. 

Rangoon Development Trust. — R. T. Stone- 
ham, Esq., M L.o. 

Bishop Bigandartt Home Board. — G. E. 

Bam, Esq. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board. — L. 
Baird, Esq. 

Local Railway Advisory Council. — H Ponsford , 
Esq. 

Advisory Committee constituted under the Auxi- 
liary Force Artf 1920. — C. F. Pyett, Esq. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce 
established on 29th October 1868. 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber which has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras : — 

Members . — The Coromandel Co., Ltd , 
Ripley <& Co., Gordon Woodroffe & Co. (Madras), 
Ltd., lunes & Co., Wilson & Co., Northern! 


Circars Development Co., Burmah- Shell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Co ,o£ India Ltd., 
and The Agent, Imperial Bank of India. 

MKMBEKS of the CO.MliaTTE£. 

Mr S. A Choesman, {Chairman). 

,, H F. Ferguson. 

„ C. C. R. Reynolds. 

„ G. H. Lake, {Secretary). 


COCANADA. 

was 
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The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term * member * be understood a mercan* 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vlzagapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 
nada can hold oitlce. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
Rs. 16 must accompany the reference with 
Rs. 5 from a non-member and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber’s Sealed 
Certificate. 


I The Committee consisting of 8 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Rs. 60. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
is Rs.120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business is else- 
where is Rs 60 per annum, payable in advance. 
The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday and the general body 
meets on the last Thursday. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 




DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL 


Tlie Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1022. The 
joint dejjartment has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta. It embraces two 
distinct classes of work : <a) the collection and 
dissemination of Information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (6) the compilation and publication 
of All-India statistics. 

For some time past the Government of India 
have felt the necessity for the creation ot a 
Central Statistical Research Bureau tor the con- 
tinuous analy Sis and mterpretatlon of economic 
and statistical tacts and phenomena and they 
have recently established the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Research Bureau under the Director- 
Gcneralof Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
at their headquarters. The Diiector- General is 
now stationed at the headquarters of the Gov- 
ernment of India with a Deputy Director ot 
Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Directoi 
of Statistics at Calcutta and a new Deputy 
Director of Statistical Research at the head- 
quarters. 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes Review of the Trade 
of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea-borne 
Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Statistical Abstract for British India, Agricul- 
tural Statistics, Estimates of Area and Yield 
of Principal Crops and Indian Customs Tariff. 
The department also publishes a weekly 
journal—** The Indian Trade Journal ” — 
the principal features of which are (a) 
information as to tariff change in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests (6) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (e) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government oiaeis, communiques and other 


INTELUGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


notifications affecting trade, (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, (4) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (t) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India. 

The Department also administers the Com- 
mercial Library and Reading Room located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into a first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 15,387 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial Interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 883 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports. Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India. 

I The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London and Hamburg 
with His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in India 
and the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
increase m its correspondence shows that it is 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 
'Indian exports. 
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THE BBITISH TBADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
Joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1017 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters ; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible , 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world ; 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
Information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Dii)lomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 

Sir (then Mr ) Thomas M. Ainsoough, o.b.b , 
was appointed His Majesty’s Senior Trade Com- 
missioner in India in January 1918 and opened 
an office in Calcutta in March of that year. For 
five years, owing to the pressing need for econo- 
my in the Public Service, he was singlehanded in 
covering this vast territory. In 1923,however, 
H.M.’s Government sanctioned the opening of an 
office in Bombay and the creation of an addition- 
al Trade Commissioner’s post in Calcutta. Mr 
W. D. M. Clarke holds the appointment of H.M *s 
Trade Commissioner at Bombay and in 1935 
Mr. A. Schofield was appointed as H.M. '8 Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta. The territory is 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are becoming ^ so 
Important in view of the changing political 
conditions in India. 

Function of Commxttionet. — The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affectmg the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 


into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
prmcipal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area : and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 


Bveiy effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the loading British manu- 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and 
I Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
I machmery or processes are Invited either to 
call personallv or to communicate their reauire- 
ments in writing. It is hoped that local im- 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
a more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
iny cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
alversely affected by foreign competition or 
Uhorwise. 


For many years British traders have deplored 
he fact that there have not been available 
►fflciala with commercial experience who could 
lelpthcm in voicing their difficulties and in 
aeeting foreign competition. As a rule these 
•omplaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun- 
ines and invited the attention of Government 
,0 thsir many virtues. Tn response to this agita- 
ionthe greatest care has been taken by the 
British Government to select, as their trade 
ifficers Overseas, men of sound commercial 
naming and experience who have acquired some 
reputation m their re^’pective spheres, and a 
•omprehensive and businesslike organization 
iias been built up at the Department of Overseas 
rrade London, to deal with the information 
lent home It now rests with the British ^er- 
•antile community, both at home and also Over- 
leas, to co-operate freely and frankly with the 
rrade Commissioners and to recognize the work 
ihey are doing in the Imperial interest by assist- 
ng them 'vith such information and particulars 
with regard to foreign competing goods, condi*. 
iions of trade, etc., as they are able to afford. 
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H. M.*8 TBADB COMMISSIOBBBS IN INDIA. 

CaleuUa — 

Sir Thomas M. Ainscough, 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. A, Schoacid, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. j 

Post Box 1 ^ 0 . 683, Fairlie House, Fairlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address — '* Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta.” 

Telephone No. ” Calcutta 1042.” i 


Bombay — 

Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, 8 Wittet Eoad, Ballard 
Estate. 

Telegraphic Address — ** Tradcom, Bombay” 
Telephone No. — ” Bombay 23095.” 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Customs, 
Colombo. 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears 
on pages 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value. One of their recommenda- 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promote the welfare of the cotton-growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton. 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry. Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows. — 

President — Bewail Bahadui Sir T. Vijayara- 
ghavaeharya, K B E , Vice-Chairman, Imperial 
Council of Agiicultural licsearch, ex-officw, 

(a) The Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besearch in Agricultural 
matters, eX‘Offi,cio. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS 

Mmtrm — Mi S V. Rcimamnrty, I c s , Direc- 
tor of Agnciilture. 

Bombay — The Directoi of Agriculture. 

United Proeinees' —Mr 11. G. All.in, l A.S , 
Diret tor of Agi iculturc 

Punjab.' -The Biicctor ot Agriculture. 

Central Provinces'- Mi J H. Ritchie, IAS., 
Directoi of Agnciiiturc 

Burma —Mi F D Odell, i A S , Deputy 
Directoi of Agricultuie, We.st Cuiitial C-iicle, 
Magwe. 

Diicctoi-Geiicial of rommcKial Intelligence 
and Statihtich, ex-offino. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE A ASSOCIATIONS. 

The East India Cott-on Absociation, Sir Pur- 
shotamdaB Thakurdas, Kt , C.I E., M E E (Vice- 
President) 

Tlie Boinhaj Millowners’ Association, Mr S 1). 
Saklatvala. 

Tlie Bombay Chambei of Ckimmerce, Mi. 
H B Mooie. 

The Indian Mercliants’ Cliambei, Mr. Chumlal 
B Melita. 
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The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Mr. F. G 
Travels. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners* Association, 
Seth Sakarlal Balabhai. 

The Tuticorin Chambei of Commerce, Mi J 
Vonesch. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Mi 
B. J W. Plummer. 

The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 
Ml. W. Roberts, 0 I E. 

COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVES NO- 
MINATED BY LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Onlral Provincea - Mr Y G Deshpande, Rao 
Bahadur G. R Kothaic, M L o 

Madras — Mr. J Nuttall 

Punjab — Khan Bahadur Sirdar Hainbulla, 
M.L 0, 

Bengal — Mr Akhil Bandhu Guha. 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Rao Bahadui M G. IJeshpande, CBK. 

REPRESENTATiyi'S OF COTTON-GROW- 
ING* INDUST RY 

Madras — Mi. K S Ramaswami Gowndei 
M. R Ry K Sarabha Reddi Garu 

Rowi&ay -“Saidar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai 
Rancliodji Naik, M L o , Rao lUhuilur CRen- 
basappa Shuiiamappa Shirahatti. 

United Provinces — Khan Balia dur Shah 
Nazart Hussain, M L 0. Rao Bahadur Lala 
Anand Sarup, m L 0 

Punjab —^ludiiT Sarapuran Singh, MLO 
Mian Nurullah, MLO. 

Central Provinces and Berar.—Mi: N M 
Dcshinukh, Mr J B Deshmukh. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES 

Hyderabad State,— Ki, Nizam-ud-dm Hyder, 
Director of Agriculture 

Baroda State.— lAi. C. V. Sane, Directoi of 
Agriculture. 


Gwalior State — Mr. H. H. Pandya, Agricul- 
tuial Adviser. 

JiajptUana and Central India Stales — Mi F. K . 
Jackson, Diiector, Institute of Plant Industiy, 
Indore. 

ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR-GBNERAL-IN-COUNCIL. 

Mr. D. N. Mahta, Economic Botanist for 
Cotton, Cential Provinces. 

Ml S. S Salnmith, Deputy Director of Agri- 
niltuie, Southern Division, Dharwar. 

M. R Ry, V. Ramanatha Iyer, Avl , Cotton 
Specialist, ( oimbatorc 

]Musahib-i-klu»s Bahadui S V Kanungo, 
Finance Ministei, Representative of the Indoie 
State. 

Mr W. J Jenkins, i a 8 , Chief Agricultural 
Offi( or in Smd 

Seth Isseidas Vaimdmal, Representative of 
the Karachi Indian Mci chants’ Association. 

Ml P B Richuid^, I Ent,oniologist to 
(TO\cinnu*iit, United Provinces, Cawnpoie. 

Kiiari Bahadur Nawab Fazl-i-Ali Khan, 
Chajimi^ii, District Boaid and President, Central 
Co-opeiativc Bank, Ltd , Giijrat (Punjab). 

Khan Saheb Farrukhbeg Sadikalibeg Mirza. 
Nawabsliah, Smd 

Lala Sliii Ram, Representaitve of the Cotton 
Millowuers’ of Delhi. 

A K Yegim Narayan Iyer, Director of 
Agriculture, Mysore State, Bangalore. 

Mr. Chellaram Shewaram, Representative of 
the Karachi Cotton Association Ltd. 

Secretary, — Mr. P. H. Kama Reddi, I A.S. 

Deputy Secretary — ^Vacant. 

Publicity Officer.— R. D. Mihra. 

Director, Technological Laboralory. — Dr. Nazir 

Ahmad. 
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Oifiee , — ^Vulcan House, Nicol Koad, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the retiims of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 


The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the aiea except under license. Trior to the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were Imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse. The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presidencies and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Rajplpla, Chhota 
(Jdepur, Hyderabad, Indore, and Sangli States 
and with excellent results. 


The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act (XII of 1925) subsequently passed 
provides for a ceitain measure of ccmtiol of 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin This 
Act, with the minimum of official mterlercnco, 
places the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 
marked impro\ement in the quality of Indian 
cottons. 


The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to con^ructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some important en- 
quiries Into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of “pools ’’ of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to the 
growers for their produce. As an instance of the 
progress in cotton growing which has been made 
since 1917 it may be stat^ that since tfiat date I 
approximately half a million bales of cotton of ‘ 
medium staple have been added to the Indian ] 
crop by the work of the Agricultural Depart- ! 
nients. In general it may be said that the ! 
Committee affords a common meeting ground for ! 
representatives of all sections of the Cotton 
trade and of the cottongrowing Industry, thus 
enabling a number of problems to be tackled 
from every point of view and definite progress 
made towards their solution. 


Research Studentships- — The Committee 
has also instituted a scheme of research student- 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian j 


Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workeis in India. Scholarships for 
training abroad are also sometimes granted. 


I Statistics: — By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics. The compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed in spinning 
mills in India, (2) exports by sea and receipts 
[ at mills of Indian cotton classified by varieties , 
(3) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
season by the trade at important cotton centres 
in India, and by the mills, and (4) loose cotton 
received in the spinning mills of the major 
cotton growing provinces, the establishment 
of weekly statistical returns relating to the 
number of bales of law cotton pressed in India, 
and the revival of rail-borne trade statistics 
for cotton are some of the results already 
achieved by the Committee in this direction. 


Research — By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo* 
tion of research. It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in the past. 
The Laboratory is unique in that It is 
probably the only institution of its kind which 
approaches the subject primarily from the stand- 
point of the grower. 


I The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
Itry which is a Central Agncultural Research 
; Institute for cotton where many problems of 
; fundamental importance are being studied. 


I In addition by means of grants-in-aid to 
i Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
I special investigations on problems of general 
I applicability which would otherwise have been 
loft untouched through lack of staff and funds. 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
twenty -eight. 


The Committee also assists by means of 
grants to Agricultural Reports in Provinces and 
States and to Co-operative Cotton Sale Societies 
in the wider distribution of seed of improved 
varieties of cotton There are 16 such schemes 
I in operation at present. 


His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombay hi December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee’s Spinning La- 
boratory laid great stress on the importance 
and value of the Committee’s work. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION. LIMITED. 


Bombay. — The Association is the outcome 
of the finaings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz., The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners* Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums* Association Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers' Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially w'hen 
speculation was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis. 

The CoKon Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G. Wiles, i.e.s. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombay 
.Act No. XIV of 1922. 

The Association continued to function undci 
the above Act until Slst October 1032. With 
effect from Ist November 1932 the Assoeiatioif 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows — 

Sir J'ursliotanulas Thakimlas, TCt , r 1 v , , 
MBE, {Presuiejit), Sellers’ Panel, Il.ind.is 
Madhavdas Esq ,{Vnr Pre'^.ideut), Sellers’ J^iiiel, 
Bamnivas llaninarain, Es(|[ , JliiyerH’ Panel , 
.1 O G Barnes, Esq , Buyers’ Panel , .1 

Vonesli. Esq , Buyers’ Panel , Ahmed Ilabib 
Esq , buyers’ f’.iiiel , ('himanlal B Pankh, 
Ksq , Selhis' Panel llansraj JeewaiidaH, Esq, 
Selleis’ J’aiiel ; Eathctliand .IhunjhuuwaU Ksq , 
Seller!’ I’ancl , Bcgiaj Gupta, Bs(i , Brokers’ 
Panel; Chunilal B Melita, l*ls(i . Brokers’ Panel, 
Jagjiwandas Dossabhai, Esq , Brokers’ Panel , 
Bfiindco Anandilal Podai.Esq, Brokeis. Panel, 
Hargovindas Jeewandas, Esq Biokers' Panel, 
(’hiranjilal 11 T.oyalka, Esq , Brokers’ Panel, 
N M Deshmiikh. Esq , M \ , ((’antab.) Brokers’ 
Panel, Bar-at-Law, Brf)keis’ Panel, Mian 
Nurullah, Esq., M.u c , Brokers’ Panel, Sardar 
Kao Bahadur Bhimbhai li Aaik, u i. c , 
Growers’ Kepicsentatives nominated by tlie 
Indian Central Cott-on Committee ‘ Kao Bahadur 
C S Shirahatti, Bchramshah K Bharmha, 
Esq , Growers’ Re])resentatives noininateil by 
the Government of Bombay. 

Officers 

D. Mehta, Esq., b.a., Secretary, C. M. Farikh, 
Esq., B. Com., Assistant Secretary, A, R. 
Mienezes, Esq., Manager, Clearing House. 


Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion IS established are : — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade ; to establish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade ; 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade , to fix or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout ail markets; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be Imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions, 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation. 


The Association has a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewn Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Rooms and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large 'I’rading Hall on the lines ot 
Liverpool and New ll^ork Exchanges. 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay 
on the 1st December 1925 in the presence of a 
large gather ng which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens 

There is a membership of 391 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in December and sta- 
tistics arc issued twice weekly. 
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India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
w.hite wool, was well known to the ancients 
and Its cloth was familiar to the ^est in the 
days of the overland routo. The name Calico 
oomes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
fokill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine In Lancashire, and threw the Enclieh 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 628,000 bales 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 073,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously Inflated price, and 


induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
“ Share Mania,’* and when the surrender of l^ee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rule 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought Into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £02 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1933-34 the total area in all territories 
reported on was computed at 23.739,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 4,970,000 
bales of 400 lbs. as compared with 22,588,000 
acres and 4,516,000 bales in 1932-33. 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop : — 


Provinces and States. 

1982-33. 

(Provisional Estimates) 

1933-34. 

(Provisional Estimates). 

Acres in 
Thousands. 

Bales of 400 lbs 
jin thousands) 

Acres m 
Thousands. 

1 Bales of 400n)S 
(In thousands) 

Bombay (a) 

6,587 

1,457 

6,325 

1,404 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

4,216 

740 

4.178 

724 

Punjab (a) 

2,268 

652 

3,016 

1,113 

Madras (a) 

1,976 

412 

2,096 

442 

United Provinces (a) . 

527 

170 

727 

184 

Burma 

320 

62 

419 

08 

Bengal (a) 

76 

24 

76 

24 

Bihar and Orissa 

65 

13 

42 

8 

Assam 

37 

15 

35 

15 

Ajmer-Merw’ara 

33 

11 

36 

13 

North-West FrontlerProviiice . 

16 

3 

21 

4 

Delhi 

2 

1 

3 

(b) 

Hyderabad 

3,602 

534 

3,696 

664 

Central India 

1,007 

3 35 

1,154 

167 

Baroda 

722 

144 

731 

90 

Gwalior . 

597 

76 

614 

59 

Eajputana 

419 

57 

493 

65 

Mysore . 

88 

10 

77 

8 

Total . . 

22,558 

, 4,. 51 6 

23,739 1 

4,970 


(a) Including Indian States. Note — A bale contains 400 lbs. of cleaned cotton, 

(b) 3,000 bales. 
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Exports op Raw cotton prom India. 

(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs.) to various Countries for year ending 31st March 


Countries. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1983-34. 

United Kingdom 

270 

281 

166 

167 

342 

Other parts of the British Empire. 

7 

6 

6 

7 

3 

Total, British Empire . . 

277 

287 

172 

174 

345 

Japan 

1,640 

1,686 

1,080 

1,085 

1,022 

Italy 

393 

362 

183 

150 

261 

France 

253 

232 

81 

124 

163 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, 
etc.) 

566 

605 

436 

134 

337 

Belgium 

341 

217 

121 

129 

145 

Spain 

80 

105 

45 

52 

61 

Germany 

344 

309 

166 

153 

247 

Austria 






Other Countries . . 

176 

122 

* *85 

’ *63 

*1*59 

Total, Foreign countries 

3,793 

3,639 

2,107 

1,889 

2,395 

Total 

4^070“" 

3,^ 

"2,369“' 

2,063 

2.740 


Bombay is the great centre of the cotton whole outturn, which still consists lor tne most 
trade. Toe principal varieties are Dholleras, part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar suitable to soils where the rainy season Is brief, 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 

grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, Reference has been made to the popularity 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
tation. Beiigals is the name given to the days of which wo have record. This trade 
cotton of the Gauge tic valley, and generally grew so large that it ercited alarm in England, 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras and It was killed by a series of enactments, 
cottons are known as Westerns, Goconadas, commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of sale of Indian calicoes in England. The In- 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
been grown with success in Southern India, loom and their development in England convert- 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high ed India from an exiiorting into an Importing 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have country, and made her dependent on the United 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
inent have also been active in improving the first attempt to establish a cotton mill lu India 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
hybridization and the importation of exotic were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
cottons. Although these measures have met in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
witb a considerable measure of success, they sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun In all India 
for the twelve mouths April to March, in each of the past 4 years: — 



1930-31. 

1931-32 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

British India. 

Bombay Presidency 

Madras 

Bengal 

United Pro vim es 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Punjab 

Delhi 

Uentral Provinces and Berar 

Burma 

475,944,062 

76,926,345 

37,762,714 

85,049,326 

6,002,939 

4.031.790 
19,580.773 
45,102.511 

3.264.790 

549,038,671 

87,728,179 

37,620,373 

89,731,242 

6,962,180 

,5,171,435 

24,471,690 

44,142,99C 

3,258,696 

.558,594,709 

101,900,6.53 

40,821,488 

93,129,775 

7,796,752 

5,063,015 

26,791,043 

45,385,349 

3,280,395 

484,714,674 

98,274,429 

39,912,899 

93,865,034 

8,097,530 

2,670,562 

24,352,431 

41,595,480 

3,329,261 

Total 

753,605,250 

848,125,656 

885,772,179 

796,711,790 

Foreign Territory. 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderaliad. 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain), Klshan- 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin 
Rajkot, RatUm (a) and the Fieuch 
Settlements at Pondicherry . . 

I 

113,613,312 

118,247,364 

130,649,685 

124,349,193 

Grand total 

867.278,562 

966,373,020 

1,016,421,864 

921,060,988 


(a) Figures for Ratlara are being reported from April 1932 
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Tb« iptnnlng of srarn li In a large degree 
ceitred tn Bom bay » f<be mills of that province 
producing nearly 53 per cent, of the quantity 
produced in British India. The United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras 


produced about 20 8 per cent, while Bengal 
and the Central Provinces produced 4*3 and 
4*6 per cent Eisewhere the production is as 
yet very limited. 


BOMBAY ISLAND, 


Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island . — 


1928*20. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1032-33 

1933-34. 

Nos. 1—10 
„ 11—20 

82,435,744 

61,896,986 

53,035,403 

105,801,361 

63,638.486 

100,812,483 

52,498.182 

121,121,630 

49.700,540 

121,094,087 

42,715,111 

92,714,861 

„ 21—30 
81—40 

47,'0.»>8,788 

8,566,651 

85,715,968 

13.074,236 

82,764,969 

22,671,169 

104,772,651 

29,478,014 

97,050,083 

31,690,553 

74,060,268 

21,431,281 

Above 40 
Wastes, &c. 

3,133,697 

661,027 

4,628,867 

870,909 

10,493,889 
525,637 ! 

]2,%i,822 

764,546 

12 904,255 
573,348 

10,81)1,391 

924,877 

totai . . 

153,752,893 

263,216,744 

270,906,633 | 

1 

321,589,845 

312,921.863 

242,647,789 


Ahmedabad. 


The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows:—* 


— 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-81. 

1931-32 

1 1932'33 

1933-34. 

Nos. 1—10 

2,409,957 

2,967,262 

2,774.584 

1,897,390 

1,817,847 

2,297,900 

»-• 

I 

o 

39,409,182 

48,393,118 

48,006.9^9 

65,517,079 

63,253,648 

71,615,862 

„ 21—30 

58,194,408 

63,127,227 

68,522,363 

60,91] ,461 

61,730,219 

54,462,853 

81—40 

12,639,915 

15,399,621 

17,165,603 

19,617,630 

23.291,983 

22,262,214 

Above 40 

4.064,968 

6,899,594 

10,647,819 

14,420,895 

16,070,045 

18,388,301 

Wastes, <te. 

.... 

.... 

.... 


.... 

512 

lOXAI .. 

116,718,430 

135,776,822 

137,107,228 

152,303,961 

166,163,742 

' 168,927,587 


Yabb Spun thkouqhout India. 

The grand totals of the quantities In various counts of yarn spun in the whole of India 
including Native States, are given in the following table:— 


— 

1 1928-29 

1929-30. 

1930-31 

j 1931-32. 

j 1932-33. 

1 1933-34. 

Nos. 1—10 

78,887,734 

105.477,320 

1 13,588,158 

116,899,114 

115,210,693 

107,564,031 

.. 11—20 

303,185,880 

387,822,398 

400,150,519 

445,157,934 

484,241,173 

439,866,706 

T 

ee 

o 

1 213,013,236 

271,758,204 

259,455.565 

294,005,342 

297,512,610 

254,827,136 

„ 81—40 

37,488,197 

46,362,781 

60,746,714 

71.073,075 

77,185,513 

75,810,009 

Above 40 

10,029,048 

15,278,339 

27,310,831 

34,001,363 

36,593,749 

37,368,405 

Wastes, 4 fec. 

5,729,242 

C,709,881 

5,792,771 

5,236,192 

6,674,671 

5,634,696 

Total . . 

1 

648,283,337 

383,409,013 

455.886,074 

966,373,020 

1,016,418,409 

921,060.983 
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In tne early days of the textile toditetry the 
energies of the mlUowners were largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms of 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry In China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yam, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidoncy produced in 1933'34 nearly 
64-4 per cent of the cloth woven in India. The 
United Provinces produced 7*3 per cent., the 
Central Provinces 2 9 per cent, and Madras 3*1 
per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 76 7 per cent, of the whole production. 


analysis oy WoYBN Goods. 


The following brief extract la taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
■States I—** 


— 

I 1929-30. 

j 1930-31. 

1 1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933 34. 

Grey and Bleached piece- 



- - 

- 



goods — 






Pounds 

Yards 

421,758,613 

1,814,920,801 

460.325,143 

2,003,490.240 

520,016,204 

2,311,104,465 

531,791,626 

2,422,997,054 

495,794,794 

2.204.994,899 

(floured piece-goods— 

Pounds 

Yards 

125,858,886 

604,059,124 

117,518,225 

557,642,795 

138,621,286 

678.786,696 

15f),7j3,943 

746.901.415 

137,610,490 

680,050,528 

Grey and coloured goods 
other than piece-goods- 






Pounds 

Dozens 

4,536,020 

1,164,778! 

3,178,666 

779,365 

3,217.696 

831,344 

3,542,246 

940,971 

3,391,961 

841,758 

Hosiery — 

Pound 

Dozens 

1,923,016 

576,353 

1,667,834 

499,933 

i 

1,974,144 

622,360 

2,544,339 

746,341 

2,193,217 

667,600 

Miscellaneous — 

Pounds 

4,635,741 

4,225,198 

5,362,410 

4,291,948 

4,863,953 

Cotton goods mixed with 

silk of wool— 






Pound 

Total- 

Pounds 

3,360,626 

1 3,443,498 

3,045,221 

2,007,004 

1,859,114 

562,058,731 

590,336,923 

672,256,961 

694,901,056 

645,713,715 

Yards 

2,418,979,925 

2,561,133,035 

298,989,101 

3,169,898,499 

2,945,0.51,727 

Dozens 

1.737,182 

1,272,541 

1 ,453 704 

1.693,312 

1.509,358 


Bombay presidency Woven Goods 

The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows: — 

The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


Pounds 

Vards 

Dozens 


1929-30. 

1 

1930-31 

1931-32. j 

1932-33 

j 1933-34. 

376,413,138 
1,724,925,196 
960,219 1 

392,057,330 

1,829,793,378 

531,704 

1 459 . 247 . 935 ' 462,222.027 

1 2,188,300.219 2,205.897,230 
656,462 608,700 

415,072,223 
[ 2,024,533,240 
506,611 


The grand totals for all India are as follows >— 


— 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1 1932-33. 

! 

1933-34. 

Pouncp ,, 

Yards ,• •• 

Dozens •• | 

562,058,731 

2,418,979,925 

1,737,182 

590,338,9231 672,256,961 
2,561,133,03.512,989,891,101 
1,272,541 j 1,453,704 

694,901,056 
3 109,898,499 
1,693,312 

645,713,715 

2,945,051,727 

1,509,358 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry in the whole of India. 


Years enling 30th June. 

N^umber 

of 

Mills. 

Number 

ot 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

AverageNo 
of Hands 
Employed 
Daily. 

1 Approximate tjuauiity 

1 of Cotton Consumed. 

Cwts. 

Bales of 392 
lbs. 

1^7S 




63 

12,89,706 

10,533 

Not 

stated. N 

ot stated. 

1879 




56 

14,52,794 

13,018 

42,914 

9,36,547 

2,67,685 

1880 




66 

14,61,590 

13,502 

44,410 

10,76,708 

3,07,631 

1881 




67 

I5;i3;096 

13,707 

46,430 

13,26,461 

3,78,989 

1882 




65 

16,20,814 

14,172 

48,467 

13.91,467 

3,97,565 

1883 




67 

17,90,388 

15,373 

53,476 

15.97,946 

4,56,656 

1884 



.. 

79 

20,01,667 

16,262 

60,387 

18,69,777 

5,31,365 

1885 




87 

21,45,646 

16,537 

67,186 

20,88,621 

6,96,749 

1886 




95 

22,61,561 

17,455 

74,383 

22,51,214 

6,43,204 

1887 




103 

24,21,290 

18,536 

76,942 

26,41,966 

7,26,276 

lh88 




114 

24,88,851 

19,496 

82,879 

27,64,437 

7,86,982 

1889 




124 

27,62,518 

21,561 

91,598 

31,10,289 

8,88,654 

1890 




137 

32,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35,29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 




134 

33,51,694 

24,531 

1,11,018 

41,26,171 

11,78,906 

1892 


.. 


139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,783 

11,65,938 

1893 




141 

35,76,917 

28,164 

1,21,600 

40,98,528 

11,71,008 

1894 




142 

36,49,736 

31,154 

1*30,461 

42,78,778 

12,22.608 

1895 




148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,999 

13,41,714 

1896 




155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,613 

14,09,318 

1897 




178 

40,65,618 

37,584 

1,44,335 

45,63,276 

13,00,936 

1898 




186 

42,69,720 

38,013 

1,48,964 

51,84,648 

14,81,828 

1899 


• a 


188 

47.28,883 

39,069 

1,62,108 

68,63,166 

16,75,190 

1900 

• • 

.. 


193 

49,46,783 

40,124 

1,61.189 

60,86,732 

14,53,362 

1901 




193 

50,06,936 

41,180 

1.72,883 

47,31,090 

13,61,740 

1902 




192 

50,06,966 

42,684 

1,81,031 

61,77,633 

17,65.038 

1903 




192 

50,43,297 

44,002 

1.81,399 

80,87,690 

17,39,340 

1904 




191 

61,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,06,681 

17,44,766 

1906 

, . 



197 

51,63,486 

50,139 

1,95,277 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 


, . 


217 

52,79,596 

62,668 

2,08,616 

70,82,306 

20,23,516 

1907 

. . 



224 

53,33,276 

68,436 

2,05,696 

69,30,695 

19,80,170 

1908 

•• 

•• 

.. 

241 

57,56,020 

67,920 ' 

2,21,195 

69,70,260 

19,91,5C0 

1909 

, , 



259 

60,53,231 

76,898 

2,3^,924 * 

73,81,600 

21,09,0C0 

1910 

.. 

, , 


263 

61,96,671 

82,725 

2.38,624 

67,72,535 

19,35,010 

1911 

, , 

, , 

, , 

263 

63,57,460 

1 85,352 

2,30,649 

66,70,531 

1 0,05,866 

1912 

. . 

, , 

. . 

268 

64.63,929 

88,951 

2.43,687 

71,76,357 

20,59,102 

1918 

. . 

, , 


272 

65,96,862 

94,136 

2,53,786 

73,36,056 

20,96,016 

1914* 

. . 

, , 


271 

67,78,896 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

75,00,941 

21,43,126 

1915* 

.. 

, , 

, , 

272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2 65,346 

73.59,212 

21,02,632 

1916* 

•• 



266 

68,89,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,861 

76,92,013 

21,97,718 

1917* 

, , 



263 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 

. . 

.. 

. . 

262 

66,58,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,873 

20,85,678 

1919* 

• • 

. . 

. . 

268 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,64,805 

20,44,230 

1920* 

• . 



258 

67,63,876 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19,62,318 

1921* 

. . 



267 

68,70,804 

1,23,788 

3,32,176 

74,20.806 

21,20,230 

1922* 

. . 

. . 


298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

3.43,723 

77.12,390 

22,08,640 

1923* 

. . 



333 

79,27,938 

1.44.794 

3.47,880 

75.80,943 

21.61.698 

1924* 

• * 



336 

83,13,273 

1,61,485 

8,56,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1926* 

.. 


, . 

337 

85,10,633 

1,54,202 

3,67,877 

77,92,086 

22,26,310 

1926* 

• . 



834 

87,14,168 

1,59,464 

3,73,508 

73,96,844 

21,13,884 

1927* 

• . 



336 

87,02,760 

1,61,952 

8,84.623 

84,60,942 

24,17,412 

1928* 




336 

87,04,172 

1,66,532 

3,60,921 

70,34,237 

20,09,782 

1929* 




344 

89,07,064 

1,74,992 

3,46,926 

76,64,081 

21,61,166 

1930* 




348 

91,24,768 

1,79,250 

3,84.022 

90,07,999 

26,73,714 

1931* 



, . 

339 

93,11,953 

1,82,429 

3,95.475 

92,16,116 

26.38,176 

1932* 

. . 



339 

95,06,083 

1,86,341 

4,03,226 

1,01,89,424 

29,11,264 

1933* 


• « 

,, 

844 

95,80,668 

1.89,040 

4,00.005 

99,30,053 

28,37,158 

1934* 




352 

96,13,174 

1,04,988 

3,84,938 

94,63,965 

27.03,990 


* Tear ending Slst August. 
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The Jute 

Considering its present dimensions, the jute 
lidustry ol Bengal is o( very recent origin. 
I'tie first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
iUshra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
i,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year hy year. 
Another mterestmg thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi-i 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in tiie navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
airiving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of tiie paper 
works, then at Sorampore, where experiments 
were being tiled with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining macluuery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal ** where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.** This suggestion bore fruit, 
lor shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and retumed to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sous 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
Kilk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
Dower-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
tlie financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
piogress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
conpany, the present ** Barnagore Jute Factory 
(’o., Ld.** Four other mills followed in succes- 
sion — Gouripore, Serajguuge, and* India Jute 
Mills. 

** From 1868 to 1873.** writes Mr. David 

Wallace in “The Romance of Jute,” “the 
live mills excepting the Ri'^hia mile simply 
eoined I money and brought the total ol their 
looms up to 1.250” To illustrate tlic pios- 
p^rity of the industry at this period we may 
t’lke the dividends paid by the Barnagore 
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Industry. 

Company. On the workmg ol their first halt 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
eJared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
fiom che Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. Iho dividend fur the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1876, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Caoiimg bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry m 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
jo}red a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus ol a jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
iocally — the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of wlncb commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Sooiah), CUve, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Bclliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Gveenock fame — 
ill all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
ol a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
tan years all the imlls had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Piessingand Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1876 and 1882 only one new ndll 
was put up. This was Xaniarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardme, Skinner & Co., wluch came 
into being m 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta m 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gounpoie Co. from Messrs. 
Jardme, Skinner & Co. to his o wii firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
ot the other mills, brought the total looms 
! up to 5,150 m 1882. By the end of 1886 the 
total was further augmented bv the Ilooghly, 
Titagbur, Victoria and Eanknurrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
1 6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
nulls came mto existence except the Calcutta 
Twibl Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started — The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
liidla), Kbardah, Gondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance, Arathoon, Ang’o-lndia, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj- 
gunge), and the Kmnison. A lull of four yean 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions— Dalhousie, 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland, Keivin and Northbrook. 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hukumchand, Biila.ShreeHanuraan, Gagalbhal, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mills, which — with 
the exception of the last-named — are under 
Indian ownership. 
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Progress of the Industry. 

Toe record of the jute Industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available with actuals for each year from 1P17-18 up to 1931-32 and the figures 
In brackets represent the variations for each period, taking the average of the quinquennium 
from 1879-80 to 1^3^4 as 100 : — 

Number (in thousands) of 

Number of Authorised Persons ~ ^ ' 

mills at Capital (in employed 
work. lakhs Of Bs.) daUy Splndlss. 

(average.) 

Average — - - — 

1879-8010 1883-84 .. 21 (100) 270*7 (100) 38 8 (100) 6*6 (100) 88 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 24 (114) 841*6 (126) 62*7 (136) 7 (127) 138 4 (167) 

1889-90 to 1893*94 .. 20 (124) 402*6 (149) 64*3 (166) 8*8 (161) 172*6 (196) 

1894-96 to 1898-99 .. 31 (148) 622*1 (193) 86*7 (223) 11*7 (213) 244*8 (278) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 . . 36 (171) 680 (251) 114*2 (294) 16*2 (296) 334*6 (380) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 .. 46 (219) 980 (866) 166 (425) 24*8 ( 461) 610*6 ( 680) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 60 (286) 1,209 (448) 208*4 (637) 83*6 (609) 691*8 (786) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 73 (348) 1,403*6 (619) 259*3 (668) 39*7 (722) 821*2 (983) 

1917- 18 .. .. 76 (362) 1,428*5 (628) 266 (OSO) 40*6 (788) 884 (946) 

1918- 19 .. .. 76 (362) 1,477*2 (646) 276*6 (7l0) 40 (727) 889*9 (964) 

1019-20 .. .. 76 (362) 1,568*5 (579) 280*4 (723) 41*0 (745) 866*3 (478) 

1920- 21 .. .. 77 (367) 1,923*6 (712) 288*4 ( 758)| 41*6 (746) 869*9 (908) 

1921- 22 .. ..81 (386) 2,122*4 (784) 288*4 (743)1 43*0 (782) 908*3(1,082) 

1922- 23 .. .. 86 (409) 2,324*7 (859) 321 2 (828) 47*6 (863)1,003*1(1,140) 

1923- 24 .. .. 89 (424) *2,386*8 (881) 330 4 (851) 49 0 (891)1,043*4(1,185) 

1924- 25 .. ..90 (424) 2,213*8 (818) 841*7 (881) 60*3 (914)1,067*6(1,213) 

1925- 26 .. .. 90 (429) 2,134*7 (788 ) 331*3 (864) 60*6 (918) 1,063-7(1,200) 

1926- 27 .. .. 93 (443) 2,119*8 (783) 833 6 (860) 61*0 (927)1,083 8(1,281) 

1927- 28 .. ..93 (443) *2,110 7 (783) 835-8 (865) 62-2 (949)1,106*6(1,266) 

1928- 29 .. .. 95 ( 462) *2,126*6 (785) 343*8 (886) 62*4 ( 953)1,108*1(1,260) 

1929- 30 .. .. 98 (466) 2,186 6 (807) 843*2 (886) 63*9 (980)1,140*4(1,296) 

•• ..100 (476) 2,1)60*6 (872) 807 6 (793) 61*8 (1,123)1,224*0(1,892) 

193].32_ 2,360*6 (872) 276 8 (713)1 61*4 (1,116)1,22 0*6(1, 386) 

• Revised. 

The production of the mills has Increased to a still greater extent. The following figures sliow 
MieexjioitH of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-26 wag over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 
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Until tile oiitl)reek of war the exports by sea 
of raw Jute wen marked by increases from year 
to year although the incnase was very maoh 
leas than that in the case of raanufaeturea. 
Daring the war years exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimu- 
lated the export trade and in 1919-20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-1& to 
16-19). In tlie following two years, the export 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons 


Vear 



lute, raw, ton. 

1879-80 to 

1883-84.. 

375*000 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89.. 

445,000 

(119) 

1889-90 to 1893-94.. 

500,000 

(133) 

1894-95 to 1898-99.. 

615.000 

(164) 

1899-1900 to 1003-04 

685,000 

(169) 

1004-05 to 1008-09.. 

765,000 

(201) 

1909-10 to 1913-14.. 

765,000 

(204) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

464,000 

(124) 

1910-20 

. . 

692,000 

(158) 

1920-21 

s e • • 

472.000 

(129) 

1921-22 

• • • • 

468,000 

(125) 

1022-28 


678,000 

(145) 

1923-24 


660,000 

(176) 

1924-26 


696,000 

(185) 

1926.26 


647,000 

(172) 

1926-27 

.. 

708,000 

(189) 

1927-28 


892,000 

(238) 

1928-29 


898,000 

(239) 

1929-30 


807,000 

(215) 

1930-31 


620,000 

(165) 

1931-32 


587,000 

(157) 

1032-33 


563,000 

(150)1 


The total quantity of Jute manufacture 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922-23 was 668,000 tons as against 639,000 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The values of 
these exports amounted to B.8 40*28 lakhs, or 
an increase of Es. 10,36 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Es. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Es. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Es. 24,24 
lakhs as against Es 13,86 and Es. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively in the preceding year and 
Es. 12,48 and Es. 15,58 lakhs in the pre war 
year. 


The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Es. 65 per bale; 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Es. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 andl909-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and Es. 31, 
in 1917-18 it dropped to lls. 38-8-0 but rose 
again In 1919-20 up to Es. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
it dropped to Es. 65 but rose again to Es. 86. 
It again declined to Es. 66. In 1 921-22 the j 
price rose to Es, 73 at the end of September, but I 
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fell back again toEs. 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at Es. 64 at the close of the 
year. 

Average price of jute, 
ordinary. 




per bale of 400 lbs. 



Es. 

a. 

P. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 


.. 23 

8 

0 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

. , 

.. 23 

3 

2 

(99) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 


.. 32 

6 

5 

(138) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

. , 

.. 30 

12 

0 

(131) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 32 

1 

7 

(137) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

. , 

.. 44 

13 

6 

(191) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

, , 

.. 51 

0 

10 

(217) 

1914-16 to 1918-19 

. . 

.. 50 

6 

5 

(214) 

1917-18 


.. 38 

8 

0 

(164) 

1918-19 

, , 

.. 60 

0 

0 

(255) 

1919-20 


.. 77 

8 

0 

(330) 

1920-21 

, . 

.. 69 

8 

0 

(206) 

1921-22 

, , 

.. 63 

0 

0 

(268) 

1922-23 

. . 

.. 73 

0 

0 

(310) 

1923-24 


.. 55 

0 

0 

(234) 

1024-26 

.. 

.. 89 

2 

0 

(378) 

1925-26 


124 

2 

10 

(528) 

1 926-27 


. 83 

5 

9 

(353) 

1927-28 


.. 73 

8 

4 

(313) 

1928-29 


.. 76 13 

9 

(327) 

1929-30 • 


.. 06 

11 

2 

(284) 

1930-31 


. 42 

9 

0 

(180) 

1931-32 


. . 3^ 

3 

S 

(163) 

1932 33 


. 29 

10 

9 

(126 

N,B — Prices aio gncii foi 

1922-23 onwards 

His 

from 

The average prices of 
been as tollows: — 

gunny cloth 

ha\e 


Price of Ilos‘<lan cloth 
10 Joy. 40" per 100 yds 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . 


Es. a 
10 7 

P. 

11 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . 

. . 

S 

0 

7 

(77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . 

. . 

10 

b 

6 

(98) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 


G 

11 

8 

(98) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 


10 

2 

10 

(97) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

.. 

11 

14 

1 

(112) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 


12 

12 

2 

(122) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 . . 


23 

5 

7 

(222) 

1917-18 


33 

8 

0 

(314) 

1918-19 

. . 

33 

0 

0 

(314) 

1919 20 


28 

0 

0 

(267) 

1920-21 


20 

8 

0 

(196) 

1921*22 

.. 

14 

8 

0 

(138) 

1922-23 


21 

12 

0 

(200) 

1923-24 


19 13 

0 

(190) 

1924-25 


22 

9 

0 

(214) 

1925-26 


24 

3 

0 

(228) 

1926-27 


19 

9 

6 

(186) 

1927-28 

, , 

21 

13 

3 

(208) 

1928-29 


22 

12 

10 

(212) 

1929-30 


17 

4 

0 

(165) 

1930-31 


12 

1 

7 

(U5) 

1931-32 


11 

0 

0 

(105) 

1932-33 


10 10 

10 

(102) 
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The 193 % crop.— The final figures ol outturn forthe three provinces workout as follows: — 


PEovnoa. 

Yield in 

Bales. 

1933. 

1934. 

Bengal (including Cooch Bchar A Tripura States) • . 

7,092,100 

7,216,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

t 473,200 

t 450,000 

Assam 

446,800 

297,800 

Total .. 

8,012,100 

7,963,800 


PBOVliraB. 

Aeba in aoees. 

1933. 

1934. 

Bengal (including Gooch Behar & Tripura States) , , 

2,168,700 

2,186,100 

Bihar and Orissa .. . . 

192,100 

165,600 

Assam 

156,700 

145,300 

Total 

2,517,500 

2,497,000 


t Including Nepal. 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 

one of the most important, it not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
tollowing circumstances: — In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, lu spite of the constant 
opening up of new marks, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only irills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
lenewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be* 
tween 4 days a week. 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature | 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking! 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are : — 

Chairman, — ^Mr. H. H. Burn, 


Members of Committee — 

Mr B. M. Birla, Mr. C. M. Game, Mr S K. 

Scott, Mr. C. (« CoojK'r, M.L C., Mr. A 

Wilson, Mr. John Scott. 

Working days. — With the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work 6n 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a tree Sunday, an agl^ba* 
biou was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p,m. ou Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral Suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat 
The Mill Association held meetmgs to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more $uo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislatibn. 
Unfortuuately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Besolution by 
the provincial Goyemment under the Factoty 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American busineBS expert, 
Mi. J. B. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
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bflity of formiog a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeoo'holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prcdigious that there was 
DO need to worry about the price of jute. 

The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment of 
output has been continuously in force. By an 
agreement operating from October 1931 the 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
comprising some 95 per cent of the trade, have 
worked 40 hours per week, with 16 per cent 
of the total complement of looms sealed , and 
the agreement incorporates a clause which pro- 
vides that the mills will not instal any extra 
productive machinery or relative buildings dur- 
ing the currency of the agreement, which 
will remain in force until three months notice 
of intention to alter the present working arran- 
gements, or to terminate the agreement, has 
expired. Since the Ist November 1934 this 
agreement has been modified to the extent that 
the mills have worked with only ] 2^ per cent of 
the total pomplemcnt of their looms sealed, and 
as from Ist May 1935 only 10 pei <*ent will 
remain sealed Working hours, however, have 
continued to be restricted to 40 per week In 
addition to this working arrangement, which 
as has been stated above applies only to the 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
there came into force with effect from 1st 
August 1932 an agreement with the fi\e prin- 
cipal nulls outside the Association, namely 
Adamjep, Agarpara, Gagalbhai, Ludlow and 
Sjiree Hanuman, whereby these mills under- 
took to restrict their working hours to 64 
per week up to 30th June 1933. With certain 
modifications this agreement has since been ex- 
tended and is now a continuing agreement, sub- 
ject to six months notice ot teiinniation licmg 
given by cither party, but this notice could not 
he gi\en hetore the Ist July 1934 Five of the 
Association mills — Premchand, Craig, Waverley, 
Megna and Nuddea — have also been granted 
the privilege of woikiiig 54 hours per week 
with a full complement of machinery. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the common 
interests of its members as dealers in jute for 
local consumption. The members are balers 
and brokers of jute for sale to the jute mills iu 
and around Calcutta. Ihe present Committee 
is — Mr. H. A. Luke, Chairman. Members — Mr 
D. King, Mr. H. F. Mytton, Mr. l.D C Buist, 
Mr. A. C. Bobertson and Mr. Murray Fleming. 

Effects of the War. — The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says; — The 
value of the exports of raw Jute Increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Es. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, vtz., 1,490^000 tons or 
8,840,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 1 


about by the war, the quantity exported waa 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brasil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures.— The value of the 
exnorts now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with Its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Re. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs la the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags ehipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in X916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
UnBed States took more than half of tbc 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1922-23 declined from 386 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs. i:j,87 lakhs to Rs. 15,82 
lukhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 million yards 
valued at Rs. 15,92 lakhs and Rs. 24,24 lakhs 
respectively. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Hibiscus eannabinus), which yields a fibre 
very similai to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 8, has been obr 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
Into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good atrengtb. 
It was valued at £18 per ton with Bimllpatam 
jate at £12 lOs., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it Is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is Its suitability for cultivation in such 
I parts of India as are not suitable for Jute, 
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Prior to the war, the United Kingdom s re- 

a ulrementB of hemp were mainly gn railed by 
tie following countries In order of Importance 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Enssia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market. There will probably 
be labour difficulties Jt is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Eussia and Hungary 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Eiuro* 
paan varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 


that one of the early effects of the war was 
to firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
is concerned .values were perslstentlydepreoiated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the closure of the Eusslan 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
In a marked improvement In values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise In 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
made a great recovery from the previous year. 
The quantity advanced by 87 per cent, from 
197,412 cwts. to 269,487 ewts. and the value 
from Es. 26 93 lakhs to Es. 86*68 lakhs. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India oonslsts not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea, ^ Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Sblkar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
Invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports. — A considerable 
amount of wool Is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan. 
Imports of raw wool In 1933-84 decreased from 
7.2 million lbs. valued at Es. 42 lakhs to 5 1 
million lbs. valued at Es. 34 lakhs. Australia 
with her contribution of 2.8 million lbs. valued 
at Es. 18 lakhs still remained the largest supplier, 
although this quantity was less by 0 2 miUion 
lbs. as compared with imports from that country 
in 1932-33. 

Production in India.— Hie production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

AH Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
genjsrally regarded as of subsidiary interest. 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks In his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they ** resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.** 

Mill manufacture— The number of mills In 
British India ip 1930, the latest year for which 


details are available, was 12 of which five were 
in the United Provinces. The paid up capital 
of these mills was Es. 68,28, 676 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,447 and 69,293 
respectively. The average number of persons 
employed dally in these mills was 4,240. There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
year for which they are available being 1921 
when the quantity of woollen goods produced 
was 3,820,879 lbs. valued at Es. 1,17,99,396. 
As regards Indian States there are four woollen 
mills in Mysore which produced woollen goods 
of 2,700,201 lbs, in weight in 1930, the value 
being Es. 17,83,256. The bulk of the wool used 
by the Indian mills is Indian wool, although it 
is supplemented to some extent by the im- 
portation of merinos and cross-breds frem 
Australia for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods. Their market for manufac- 
tured gqods is almost entirely in India itself. 
Imports of woollen plecegoods in 1932-33 
increased by over 8 million yards as compared 
with the preceding year, and even exceeded the 
imports of 1929-30 by about a million yards. Im- 
ports came chiefly from France, Italy, Japan and 
the United Kingdom. There was a considerable 
increasein the number of woollen shawls Impor- 
ted in 1932-»33, Germany being the largest single 
source of supply. Imports of carpets andfloor-rugs 
declined to 188,000 lbs. in 1932-33 from 267,000 
lbs. in 1931-32. The share of Persia in this 
trade receded considerably, but imports from 
the United Kingdom rose. 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in various parts of the country, 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in wearing shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from Imported worsted 
yarns, but more generalfv by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work Is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 

Bibliography.— Notes on wool in India. By 
A. H. Suver and J. K. Mehta, Govt. Frees, 
Oalontta, (1919). 
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Silk. 


In tbe early days ot the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were Introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and I 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dohra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bambyx possibly obtained from China, 

has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the hordh silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression In the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms.— Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, viz., Bombycidae, the dbmesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silkworms ; and Satumiidae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms. In 
India the mulberry worm (Bambyx Mori) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. in the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Moms 
(Uba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, A,fghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M. Indtca of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nilgiri hills. 

India has three well-known purely Indigenous 
silkworms ; the foaor, the muga and the eri. 
The first Is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern BengaJ, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is tbe most interesting and attrac- 
U¥e,aad tbe ooooon oaa be reeled readily. Tbe 


eri Silk, on the other band, is so extremely 
dllfioult to reel that It Is nearly always cardfcd 
and spun — an art which was practised in the 
Khasl Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 

Experiments and results. — Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is ti^en up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breeds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has- been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed beii^ imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Bs. 8,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of tbe Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools. The draft 
prospectus has been issued of a silk farm and 
institute to be started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. The Lieut.- 
Govemor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Rs. 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Rs. 1,000. The Bengal Silk Committee under 
the guidance of some French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multi-voltlne hybrid of European 
quidity. There is a Government serlcultural 
farm at Beihampore, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
may be summed up as follows : the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a point kt vfhicft 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish gradually a sufficient number of luge 
nurseries throughout the silk districts Of ‘tns 
province. 

In 1915 there was issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
1915) entitled ** First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
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Silk Industry.’* In a short Prefatory uote , largely on the wilUngness of the rearers to pay 
Mr. Bainbrlgge Hetoher (Imperial Bntomo> an adequate price for pure seed, 
logtst) explains that the object of the Bulletin A pamphlet was published in 101^ l)y Mr. M. 
is to place on record some of the more important N. De, Serioultural Assistant at Pusa, which 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa, contains practical hints on improved methods 
in the year 1910 and have since been carried which are recommended to be used for reeling 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltine mulberry silk In Bengal and other silk produc- 
raoc of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
degenerate and which would yield silk better provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
both in quality and outturn than that supplied Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
by the multivoltine races which are reared at can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
present. is merely nominal (five or six annas per machine) 

whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
Central Nurseries.— The report of the workers is maintained. By attention to such 
Agncuitural Department, Bengal, for the year simple points as the stifling and storage of 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
scheme which has been devised with the object i water used In the reeling pans, great improve- 
of reclaiming the silk Industry. The aim of'ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
the scheme is gradually to estabUsh throughout: Bengal and other districts, 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central I Exports of Silk.— As a result of the war 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable the trade has shown in some degree signs 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the I of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
province to be supplied under Government regards its volume and value. The value of 
supervision. It is believed that this is the: exports during 1915-16 improved by Bs. 12 
only really effective method of dealing with ' lakhs to Rs. 27^ lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller ' counted for Rs. 24 lakhs. In 1916-17 the total 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others exfxirts rose to Rs. 64| lakhs. In 1932-33 
are being converted into enlarged and improved exports of raw silk and silk manufactures 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. ' amounted to Rs. 318 lakhs in value, compared 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends i with Rs. 3*34 lakhs in the previous year. 


Indigo. 

Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, been given up-— partly on account of the high 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
300 spedes, distributed throughout the tropical and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
India having about 40. Western India may of the many surprises of the industry, the 
be described as the headquarters of the species, province of Bengal was selected for this revival, 
so far as India is concerned, 26 being peculiar It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, misunderstandings between the planters, their 
there is a marked decrease in the number of cultivators and the Government, which may 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
of those that are met with. famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 

another migration of the industry from Lower 

There is evidence that when Europeans first and Eastern Bengal to Tlrhut and the United 
began to export the dye from India, it was Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
procured from the Western Presidency and did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the existence of any naturai vegetable dye. They 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
obtain a more amplb supply of dye stuff that 1 3d safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
to the formation of the Dutch East India are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
Company and so to the overthrow of the indigo, intent on the complete annmilation 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
keen owing to its interference mth the wood the exports from India have seriously dedUned, 
industrv, but It was competition to obtain and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
indigo from other sources than India that led cheaper production 1x>th in cultivation and 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo industry, manufacture. These issues are being vlgor- 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when ously faced and some progress has been 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had acoomidiidied, but the future of the indiaitry 
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(his and OH Cakes. 


can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu* 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt*s ** Commercial Products of India.**) In 
this connection it may be noted that Increases 
in the price of coal in England, due to labour 
difficulties, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural Indigo. In February 
1915 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
points of view — agricultural, research and com- 
mercial. The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs 
Howard of Pusa in Bulletins Nos 51 and 64 of 
the Agricultural Research Institute. Other 
aspects of the question have been fully 
examined in the Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr. W. A* Davis, Indigo Research Chemist 


to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1918. It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of Indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern- 
ment. 

Decline of the Industry. — Since synthetic 
Indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly ; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. 

I Exports of indigo made a sliglit recovery in 
and amounted to 500 ewts. as against 
I 300 cwts. in 1032-1933. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


Oilseeds — The total expoits of Indian Oil- 
seeds ot all kinds improved in quantity from 

7.33.000 tons 111 1932-33 to 11,24,000 tons in 
1933-34 and fiorn Its 11, 31 lakhs to R.s 13,60 
lakhs in value 'Fhe exports of oil cakes showed 
a vciy slight ineicnse from 2,86.700 tons to 

2.87.000 tons 111 1 933 3t hut the \ahic reeoided 
fellaway tioin 197 iaklisto J6'> l.iUhs 


A pamphlet on the subject which was publish 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is botii economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers* profits and at the same time 
depnves Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained 10 the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
In the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling industry in 
India. 


I There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milling 
maustry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it IS to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oil In the cake than cattle can 
digest The excess of oil In the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator's prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 
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Tea. 


Among plantation crops In India tea is the 
most important. The indigenous tea plant, 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered 
in Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten- 
tion of the Bast India Company, which after 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
in 1835. After working for five years it was 
handed over to the Assam Company. It may be 


said, however, that the foundations of the 
present tea industry were laid between 1856 
and 1859. Since the latter date the growth 
of the industry has been phenomenal and ** in 
less than a hundred years the British Empire 
has become the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
world.** 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875 : — 


Progress of the Industry. 



Area under 

Production 



Area under 

Production 

Year. 

tea in 

000 acres. 

in 

000,000 lbs. 


Year. 

tea in 

000 acres. 

in 

000,000 lbs. 

1876-79 (average). 

173 

34 

1926 

average) . 

679 

364 

1880-84 

241 

57 

1927 


690 

361 

1885-89 

307 

90 

1928 


702 

372 

1900-1904 „ 

500 

195 

1929 


712 

401 

1910 

633 

249 

1930 


802 

391 

1916 „ .. 

594 

352 

1931 


807 

394 

1920 „ . 

654 

322 

1932 


809 

433 

1925 . . 

672 

335 

1933 


816 * 

383 


It will be seen from the above table that 
during the last sixty years, while the area under 
tea has risen by over 400 per cent., the production 
has increased more than ten times. 


Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
centres of the tea Industry in India, Assam alone 
accounting for more than half the total 
production. 


The following table shows the various centres of the industry in the country and their relative 
Importance : — 





Average daily 

Provinces. 

Area under 

Production 

working strength 

crop ’000 acres. 

*000 lbs. 

(permanent 
and temporary). 


Assem,—* 




Brahmaputra Valley . . 

289 

155,032 

388,655 

Cachar and Syliiet 

141 

64,309 

128,563 

Total . . 

430 

219,341 

617,208 

Bengal . — 




Darjeeling 

61 

20,311 

63,821 

Jalpaigurl 

Chittagong 

132 

74,825 

117,346 

5 

1,523 

5,227 

Total . . 

198 

96,658 

186,394 

Madras . — 




Nilgiris 

Malabar 

36 

12 

12,939 

5,318 

30,122 

10,211 

Coimbatore 

25 

11,004 

25,564 

Others 

1 

34 

474 

Total . . 

74 

29,295 

66,371 

Coorg 

• 

209 

401 

Punjab 

10 

2,111 I 

10,697 

United Provinces 

6 

1,733’ 

3,312 

Bihar and Orissa 

3 

1,094 

3,177 

Total British India 

721 

850,442 

786,760 

Indian States 

88 

32,822 

77,743 

Total India 

809 

383,264 

864,508 


Less than 600 acres. 
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Although India produces such large quantities 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively 
very little, about 57 million lbs. as compared 
with 421 million lbs. in the United Kingdom and 
the consumption per head is only .18 lb. as 
compared with 9. 20 lbs. in the United Kingdom. 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other countries 
the principal among which is the United 
Kingdom. It is estimated that India suppli^ 
about 40 per cent, of the world demand of tMs 
commodity. In 1933-34, 87 per cent of the 
total quantity of tea produced in India was 
exported abroad. 

The year 1932-33 was one of the worst for 
the tea industry. In addition to the world-wide I 
depression,there was considerable over-production j 
with the result that producers of tea all over! 


the world were faced with declining prices and 
accumulation of stocks. The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove sufficiently effective 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas. 
Besides this there was only a small difference In 
the price of medium and common teas and there 
was thus no inducement to grow the former: 

To check over-production a scheme was there- 
fore introduced to restrict production and to 
limit exports. A Bill giving legislative effect to 
the scheme was passed at the autumn session of 
the Legislative Assembly in 1933. The beneficial 
effects of this measure are already being seen. 
During the first year of its operation the hopes 
engendered by the regulation scheme have, to a 
considerable extent, been justified, and the 
industry has been enabled to meet, what have 
undoubtedly been, very disturbing conditions. 


The following table explains brlefiy the position as regards the ex'pori of tea from India : — 


Year. 

Amount exported 
(million of lbs.) 

Value in lakhs 
of rupees. 

Col. 3 as 
percentage of 
value of total 
exports. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

1925-27 . . 



1 349 


9 

1927-28 . . 



362 

32,48 

10 

1928-29 . . 



360 

26,60 

8 

1929-30 



377 

26,01 

8 

1930-31 . . 



356 

23,56 

• • 

1931-82 . . 



341 

19,44 


1932-33 . . 



379 

17,15 


1933 34 



318 

19,86 



The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different 
parts of the world to the total exports : — 


To United Kingdom 
To Best of Europe 

To Asia 

To America . . 

To Australia . . 

To Africa 


1928-29 

1933-34 

per cent. 

per cent. 

83.0 

86.9 

2.0 ' 

1.3 

5.8 

2.0 

5.7 

7.6 

1.6 

1.4 

1.9 

0.9 

100 1 

1 100 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
into the United Kingdom is normally re-exported 
to other foreign countries. ^ , 

Prom 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
tea were good ; but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1930 prices fell furthw stiU. The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others. While as compared to 
1923, * all tea * fluctuated in the London market 
within a range of 25 per cent., Indian common 
tea fell by about 50 per cent. 

In 1932-33 the fall in tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per 
lb. realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1932-33 was 6 as. 2p. as against fias. 5 p. in 
1931-32 and 9 as. 4 p. in 1930-31. The position, 
however, improved considerably during 1933-34, 
when the prices realiited averaged 8 as. Ip. 


The following table gives the average wholesale 
prices of tea in Mincing Lane from 1922-30, In 
pence per lb, : — 


Year. 

North 

South 

India. 

India, 

i922 

15.46 

14.00 

1923 

18.76 

18.14 

1924 

19.92 

19.02 

1925 

17.68 

17.62 

1926 

19.36 

19.00 

1927 

19.01 

18.88 

1928 

16.49 

15.40 

1929 

16.72 

15.35 

1930 

14.69 

14.52 

The following table shows the variations in the 

average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 

prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11= 

aOO 


Average price at 


auction sales. 


Price 

Index 


per lb. 

Number, 


As. p. 


1901-02 to 1910-11 .. 

6 0 

100 

1927-28 

14 10 

247 

1928-29 

11 a 

189 

1929-30 

9 11 

165 

1932-33 

5 2 

86 

1933-34 

» 7(a) 
4 10(5) 

160(a) 

fll(6) 


(a) l or teas sold with export rights. 

(5) „ „ for internal consumption^ 
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The fall in tea prices greatly affected the profits of tea companies. The following table 
which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 
In prices * — 


Projii per Acre of 65 Indian Tea Companies. 



1913. 

1924. 

1928. 

1929. 

Average profit per mature acre 

£ 6-10-7 

£ 15-2-6 

£ 10-0-0 

£ 6-9-0 

Average profit in pence per lb. 

1 

2.6 

6.4 

3.84 

2.26 

Average crop per mature acre 

699 lbs. 

! 

560 lbs. 

625 lbs. 

684 lbs. 


It is quite clear from the above table that, 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1913. 

The main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are over-production and intense com- 

? etition, particularly from Java and Sumatra, 
n order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers. For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
for the lower qualities than for the finer. 

According to the latest agreement between the 
Indian, Ceylon and Netherlands East Indies 
prodmies, for five years from 1933 onwards 
exports are to be restricted and extension of 
cultivation not to be permitted beyond J per 
cent of the present planted area. 

During the year 1932-33 there was a consi- 
derable fall in the wages of workers on tea 
plantations. The average wages of men, 
women and children in the Assam Valley were 
Ks. 10-10-4, 7-14-6 and 6-11-6, respectively, as 
compared with Ils. 12-8-5, 9-8-7 and 6-16-8, 
lospectlvely, in 193L-32. 

Under the Ottawa agreement Indian Tea 
has been granted preference by Great Britain 

'riie following arc the impoitant recommen- 
dations made by the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour in regard to the Tea ludustiv 
'File recommendations contained therein aie 
very vital to the future welfare of the industr\ 
and the principal amongst them have therefore 
been reproduced below . — 

(1) No further legislation making a breach of 
contract of service a criminal offence should be 
countenanced. 


should be set up to prevent free movement of 
labour from one part of India to another. 

(3) The Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
should be repesled and a new measure set up in 
its place. 

(4) The Assam Labour Board should be 
abolished. 

(5) The Government of India should appoint 
a Protector of Immigrants in Assam to look after 
the interests of emigrants from other Provinces 
who have not yet settled in Assam. 

(6) Every future assisted emigrant to an 
Assam tea garden should have right after the 
first three years to be repatriated at the 
employers’ expense. 

(7) A worker dismissed before the expiry of 
the three years should be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the employer dismissing 
him, uniess it is established that the dismissai 
was due to wilful misconduct. 

(8) The establishment of statutory wage- 
fixing machinery, if practicable, is desirable, and 
there are reasons for behevmg that, if i)roper 
methods are adopted, a practicable scheme can 
be devised. 

(9) Before egislation is undertaken, one 
enquiry should be undertaken as to the most 
suitable form of machinery, the actual rates 
paid and the variation in these rates between 
district and district and garden and garden. 

(10) Maternity benefits should be provided 
for by legislation. 

(11) The employment, either directly or with 
their parents, of children before the age of 10 
years should be prohibited by law. 

(12) Boards of Health and Welfare should be 
established under statute for convenient planting 
areas. 


(2) The power conferred by section 3 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act to prohibit 


These recommendations have generally beeh 
implemented by the Tea Districts Emigration 


recruitment in Assam in particular localities Labour Act (XXll of 1932) which caine into 
shooid be withdrawn immsdfately and no barrier I force on 1st October 1933. 
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Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is availabie on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
century. The first coffoo garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not fiourish till 1860. 

The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South The area under coffee 
in 1932-38 (including plantations of iess than 10 
acres) was 1,77,000 acres, an increase of 19 per 
cent, over the figures for 1925-26. 

The total exports of coffee increased from 
1,50,000 cwts. in 1926-27 to 2,77.000 cwts. in 
1927-28 In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the sliip- 
ment*^ declined and amounted to 1,98,000 cwts 
and 1,84,000 cwts respectively, but exports 
again rose in 1930-31 and amounted to 2,93,000 
cwts. In 1931-32 the shipments declined to 
1 56,000 cwts. but in 1932-33 exports agim 


rose and amounted to 1,73,000 cwts The 
principal destin.it ions of Indian coftee an* the 
United Kingdom and France. Shipments to the 
United Kingdom lose liom 44,000 cwts in 
1931-32 to 52,000 cwts In 1932-38 and those to 
France troin 43,000 cwts. to 54,000 cwts wdule 
theie was a slight increase of 900 cwts in the 
exports to Norwav . Utlif^r European countries, 
naiiieh, Germany and Italy reduced their de- 
mands fiom 16,000 and 6,000 cwts. to 13,000 
and .'),000 cwts , respectively. Shipments to 
Iraq and Australia (iniludmg New Zealand), 
showed an increase, while there was a decicase 
in the siiiimieiits to Ealirem Islands. 

Not only does India export coffee in large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
it re-expoits to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands. 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee — 
Production and Export of Indian Coffee in thousands cwts. 


12 Months ending June 30th. 


1925 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


Making allowance for the re-exports from 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1933 was approaching six 
times the amount consumed in 1925. 

'JTie total production of cured coffee in India 
during the season 1932-33 vas nearly 321 
miUioii lbs as compared with 34 million llis*. 
during the previous season. Exports declined 
from 293,000 cwts in 1930-31 to 156,000 cwts in 
1931-32 The pre-war and j)ost-war averages 
were 255,000 cwts. 216,000* cwts. 226,000 
cwts rcsi ectively Local consumption of Indian 
coffee which has been expanding expanded still 
further owing to the restrictions on imported 
coffee. As legards exports, the United Kingdom 
and France which constitute the piineipal 
markets, both increased their respective off-takes 
veiy considerably and required 52,000 cwts and 
54,000 cwts as against 44,000 cwts. and 43,000 
cwts. respectively in 1931-32. The total value 
of the exports of coffee was 1,10 lakhs in 1932-33 
as against Ks. 94 lakhs in 1931-32. 

The daily average number of persons employed 
in the plantations during 1932-33 was returned 


Production 

Export. 

Surplus 
available 
for Home 
consumption. 

272.1 

251.9 

20.2 

317.5 

200.9 ^ 

56.5 

247.8 

142 6 

105.2 

352.0 

243.0 

109.0 

294 4 

208 4 

8(» 0 

300 1 

162 0 

138 1 

289 4 

108 7 

120.7 


at 1,01,174 of whom 64,336 were permanently 
employed (n.imoly, garden laboui 43 J26 and 
out'.ide labour 21,210) and 36,838 temporarily 
employed (outside laboui), as compared with 
96,706 persons ( 39,1 57 garden and 17,153 out- 
side labour permanently employed and 40,396 
temporary outside labour) in 1931-32. 

The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slum]) in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee. Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward ti^nd in coffee prices. 
Until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid. 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
London was 140s m 1923 and 127s. in 1929 it 
fell to 86s. in 1930. 

The declared value per cwt. of coffee was 
Rs. 60-11-9 in 1931-32 as against Bs. 65-8-1 
in 1930-31. It rose to Bs, 63-6-7 in 1932-33 
The wholesale price in India per cwt. in April 
1933 was Bs. 72-0-0. 
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Sugar. 


S}u'lt«p(l bclund an adequate tariff wall, the 
Indiaii smumi in<lusti\ has inadt* phenomenal 
in spite oi tin* economic depiession. 
Hesidi's the duty, vaiious other Bpccial advan- 
tage's ( oii''eqiiejn*es of the depression — ^liave 
Jieilied the lapid giowlh of the industry Low 
pi n i s oj land and material, low price of machinery 
low i)ii(‘(' ol cane- -all these factors have con- 
tiihiited to the remarkable development of the 
iii<lnsti> Asaiesult, India is now the largest 
siigai piodiiemg coiintiy in the woild. And, 
tlie capital invested in the industry is variously 
estimated at lietween Us 15 and Us 20 crores 
An imjuiitunt landmark in the history of the 
siig«ii mdiisliy was the year 1930-31, when the 
qiK'stion of protection was referred to the Tariff 
lioaid l>y (.lovernmcnt. Pending consideiation 
ot tlieTaiift lioaid’siepoit, the revenue duty was 
enhanced to Jls 7-4 per cwt in Maich, 1931 
In addition, a levcnuo surcharge of 25 per 
cent (amounting to lie 1-13 jier cwt.) was 
imposed m September, 1931. ‘Jn accoidanee 
vith the Taiilt Hoard’s recommcndatious, 


Government issued a communique on January 
30, 1932, fixing the piotectlve duty at the rate of 
Rs. 7-4 per cwt. on all classes of sugar until 
Maich 31, 1938 A further enquiry before the 
end of that ])eriod into the question of continuing 
protection to the industry was also provided for. 
At present, therefore, the total import duty on 
foreign sugar amounts to Rs. 9-1 per cwt. 

With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
industry under artificial stimuli and in order to 
lejdaee losses of revenue from this source, an 
excise duty of Re 1-5 per cwt. on factory pro* 
duced sugar was imposed during the financial 
year 1934-35 Besides, it was proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt. to be 
distributed among the provinces “for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of eo-operative societies among the cane- 
growei s so as to help them in securing * fair * 
piiees ’* Allowing for the excise duty, the indus- 
try now enjoys a protection of Rs. 7-12 per cwt. 


Statistics given below', show the progress of the industry m recent years 


Year. 

No of Lac- 
tones 

Quantity ol 
sugar manu- 
tactured from 
cane. 
Tons. 

Quantity 
Reflnd from 
firwr. 

’Pons 

Rhandsari 
sugar (Est ) 

Tons 1 

Total. 

Tons. 

1929- .0 .. 

19 50-31 .. 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 

27 

29 

31 

58 

123 

89,7(58 
119,8.59 
1.58,. 581 
290,177 
459,600 

21,1.50 
31,791 
69, .539 
80,000 
95.000 

200,000 
200,000 
i 250,000 

275,000 

1 225,000 

310,918 

351,650 

478,120 

646,177 

779,600 


Tlio aiea iiiidi'i eultiNution of sugai-eane has 
kept im((5 witli increased production , Ironi 
2,(577,000 acies m 192S)-30, it has iiKTcased to 
3,349,000 acH's m 19.13-34 J’lioi to 1932-33, 
tlieic vveue only 31 cane factories , 27 new 
l.K tones w'cie added in 1932-33 alone while 
another (55 new fact ones weic staffed m the 
lollow’iiig veai--an increase of 400 per cent 
in two vears Piodiiction of sugar in India may 
be classified undei thiee mum heads — by 
modem lactones working with laine, i»v iiiodern 
relliienes w'oiking W’lth law' sugar {qur) and by 
iiuligenous open pan conceins Siigai iirodui- 
tion in Indi.i a tew years ago amounted approxi- 
mati'h to lialt the estimated total consumption 
within the countiy Since 1931-32, the volume 
ot factoiv pioduced sugar has mci eased by 
appiovimatcly 300 pci cent. 


Along with a rapid increase in internal produc- 
tion, there has been a sharp decline in impoits. 
Foi instance from an average of approximately 
one million tons in the yeais uptill 1930-31, im- 
ports 1 ell by about 45 per cent m the following 
veai and diopped to about 250,000 tons in 
1933-34 As a result of dwindling imports, Go- 
vcinment are loosing levenue from this source. 
Despite, or may be beeause of, the heavy duty, 
the Yield from this source diminished from over 
Rs 10 cioies in 1930-31, to about Rs 3 81 crores 
foi the financial year ended March 31,1935. 

In view' of the astounding growth of the in- 
diistiy witlun such a short time, the following 
talile of forecast of annual consumption and 
iniports of sugar into India up to 1986-37, is 
of interest . — 



1932-33 

(Actual.) 

Tons 

1933-34 
(Est ) 
Tons 

1984-35 

(Est) 

Tons. 

1935-36 

(Est.) 

Tons. 

1936-37. 

(Est) 

Tons. 

Indian sugar pioductiou of the iirece-! 

ding caiie-crushing se4ison .. 
C'onsumption of sugar in India during 
the olliclal year 

478,120 

895,280 

645.000 

880.000 

779.000 

900.000 

887.000 

900.000 

1,007,000 

900,000 

Dittcrence iietw'oen production and 
cousumptiou, icpresenting margin 
for imported sugar entering mto 
consumption during the official year. 

417,160 

235,000 

121,000 

13,000 

—107,000 



Indian Tobacco, 
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From the forecast above, prepared by Mr It. C 
Srivastava, Sugar Technologist, Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Besoarch, India, it appears that 
home production in 1936-37 should outstrip 
consumption unless internal demand materially 
expands During the three years ended 1933-34, 
sugar consumption in India has appreciably gone 
down by about 19 per cent, per year. Stimula- 
ting consumption is, therefore, one of the 
pressing problems facmg the industry at piesout 
Another problem before the industry is the need 
for a thorough overliauling of the existing machi- 
nery of distribution. Some believe that the 
problem is not so much of over-production as of 
an equitable distribution between the vaiious 
parts of the country. Excess production in 


areas like the U P. and Bihar, the sugar belt 
of India, has yet to be i-ackled by the iiidusf ry. 

During the latter part of 1934, a conference 
of Indian sugar-mill-owiiers was held at Calcutta 
to discuss the question of a marketing organisa- 
tion. In order to eliminate as far as possdilc 
imports of foreign sugar, the prolilem of disposing 
of the surplus pioduction of the sugal* belt at 
various port towns at competitive prices was 
discussed The proposal to foim a cential 
marketing board was mooted in the conference 
and thougii tentative agreements were ariivf*d 
at regarding certain iirobleins immediately 
facing the industiy, tiie proposed board was not 
set up by the end ot tiie year 1934. 


INDIAN 1 

The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
IficoHatM are cultivated, but only two are 
found m India, namely, N» Tahacum and 
N, ruttiea. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Companv 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three great centres : namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Bangpur) ; (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
Is manufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

The question of Improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
B.e8earch Institute, Fusa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording the results of 
Investigations in that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price. 

Area under Cultivation. — ^The cultivation 
of tobaceo is very widespread In Burma. The 
two main varieties are called ** Burmese to- 
bacco’* and ** Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
” Seywet-gyl,” the large-leaved variety and 
** Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 
pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier I 


crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
is always a great demand on tne market for 
bjth the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 

The most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are • — (i) the Coimbatore and Dlndigal 
tract of Madras, where the U si- Kappa I and 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Tnchinopoly cigar; 
Hi) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (in) the 
Bangpur tract of Bengal; {iv) the District! 
of Bihar and Orissa ; (») Guzerat in Bombay 
and ivi) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
loaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied Into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless loaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making. 

Exports. — Tiie shijimoiits of uii-manufac- 
tured tobacco rose from 21,000,000 lbs to 

29.000. 000 1I)S. Ill (juantity ami from Jls 73 
lakhs to Ks 00 lakhs in value 'J’lie most 
important outlet foi Indian tobaceo was, 
as usual, the United Kingdom whuli took 

1.3.000. 000 lbs. as comiiared with 0,000,000 lbs, 
in 1 032-33 Among the other irnpoitant markets 
Aden and Dependcneies took 5 4 million lbs as 
against 4 4 million lbs , Japan 3 3 million lbs. 
as against 3 1 million 1)>b and tbe Ncthei lands 
3 5 million lbs as against 1 7 million lbs in 
1932-33 Shipments to the Straits Settlements 
amounting to 1 2 mdhon lbs showed an increase 
of 0.4 million lbs or ot 50 per cent. There 
ivere also concurrent increases in tlic shipments 
to the Federated Malay States and Ihmgkoiig. 
Except f«)r Hongkong, China practically witli- 
drew from the market, her offtake amounting 
to only 2,000 lbs. as against 72,000 lbs. In 
1932-33 and 2,16,000 lbs. m 1931-32. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is i 
Cocaine Hydrocliloride. This salt forms iight l 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is ' 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid , 
cocaine — of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
IS said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth ; though It is Impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within tiie definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the ** Cocaine habit.** The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims ; but in India as in Pans the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac; The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which aie prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detcctca show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and niaces outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and olficers of < 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine i 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, i 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The ' 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi, i 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore. Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious < 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is i 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of'i 


newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
In trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail tiade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police oflicials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not be found out. 

The Review of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1930-31 states that during the 
year a total of 17,345 grains of cocaine were 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
1,792 ounces were valued at approximately 
1 Rs. 1,80,000. 

The amount seized ’s either given to Hospi- 
tals in India or destroyed. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betclnut 
seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases In the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombav. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. 

The Law in regard to Cocaine.— This varies 
In different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows : No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession ; and as far as 6 grains may bo 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
Xll of 1912 is 08 follows : Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction Imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 4,000 or both. 
The law in Bombay has been further amended 
BO as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The new Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of houseowners 
who let their houses to habitual cocaine 
'sellers. 
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The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world ; 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on eaith. Refer to the League of 
Nations* proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to makmg 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be asliamed of In its opium history 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries. So much for the internal position 

The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where 
It has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
regulations bv which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, 
mainly at the instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to makmg 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it has lieen found 
that India liad already given the lead in the 
special regulations whitih it was proposed to 
lay down. 

The China Trade — The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is pioiided 
bv China There is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911. On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to* (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes , (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, b’lt also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted ; (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on duo notice by either party. 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desiie 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst. And on her side 
Cliina, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
pari pa&su with the reduction of exports from 
India. 

In addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed by the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling Into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 


to the legitimate demands of the non-China 
markets. A flgiue was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and m 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year, China never carried 
out her side of the bargain She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
IS bettor trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Petsia and Turkey. 

Agreements observed by India. —The 
Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side ol the 1911 agreement. They 
have gone further. Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the Bast limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned. The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from lst.Tanuar> 1923, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the impoiting country that its consignment 
is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses. I'he pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government ot India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countiies and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Govcnimi'nt of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting eoiintnes and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments In 1920, in order to 
fulfil the S])irit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was m no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Far Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind. 

International Aspect of the Problem.— 

It was only during the processes and negotia- 
tions by which the Indian opium export trade 
to China was being suppressed that the Opium 
question began to assume a widely international 
aspect. I'his haiipened on the initiative of the 
U.SA., at whose instance an International 
Opium Commission met at Shanghsu in 1909 
and formulated a series of recominendatione 
for the suppression of opium smoking and the 
regulation of the use or opium and morphia. 
The United States thereafter advanced a further 
proposal for au International Conference at 
the Hague. This met on Ist December 1911, 
and finally drew up a convention on the subject, 
the terms of this document presented no new 
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idea« to the Government of India. Their provi> 
ilonB India had long observed. As regards 
morphia and cocaine, with which the Hague 
Oonference concerned itself, the uses of these 
drugs in India had long been subject to exceed- 
ingly strict regulations. But these two drugs, 
the use of which for other than medical purposes 
invariably takes the form of dangerous vice, 
were becoming a menace to the world. They 
were not included within the scope of the pro- 
posals submitted by the U.S.A. for the con- 
sideration of the Conference. It was mainly 
owing to pressure by the Government of India i 
that they were included within the terms finally 
signed and the rigid and universal application 
of the articles of the Convention which ap] 
to them would rid the world of the drug evil. 

As regards pri^red opium, that is to say 
smoking opium, India does not and never has 
exported it and the sale of it in India is prohibit 
ed. No opium is exported from India to the 
United States of America. None has been 
exported to Great Britain by private merchants 
since 1 01 6. Exports to Great Britain are strictly 
limited to medicinal requirements and go offici- 
ally from the Government of India to the British 
Government. Nor is Indian opium exported 
to any other country in Europe. 

Indian Uses of Opium. — There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe. America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly ' 


The Commission of ISBS.—Uespite all this, 
the principles of Indian internal opium policy 
essentially remain, subject to certain changes 
of Bcientlflo opinion in regard to medicinal uses, 
those laid down by a Boyal Commission which 
was appointed by His Majesty’s Government, 
mainly as a result of the activities of the Sotiety 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, in 
1893, to inquire into all the circumstances con- 
nected with the production and sale of Indian 
opium. The Society which was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the institution of the 
inquiry, recorded its opinion that the appoint- 
ment of the Commission constituted the 
greatest and most solid forward step that the 
movement for the suppression of the opium 
trade has yet made** and considered that the 
Koyal Commission was **as fair-minded and 
impartial a tribunal as the Society could have 
desired to hear its case.** The results of the 
enquiry were published in 1895 in seven volumes. 

The Eoyal Commissioners examined with the 
greatest care the problem of opium consump- 
tion in India and in brief they found that it was 
not only subject to careful regulation but was 
governed by longstanding and admirable disci- 
plinary habits among the people. Excessive 
use, they found, was exceptional, and condemned 
by public opinion. As regards the legal restric- 
tion of its use to medical needs, they advised 
that Government could do no more than limit 
the extent of cultivation and hold a monopoly 
of manufacture and wholesale supply and that to 
draw a line in popular opinion between medical 
uses and those not strictly so descrlbable would 
be impracticable. They agreed that the mass 
of Incfian opinion was opposed to prohibition 
unnecessary restriction on individual 


dtoartaroua thin that‘o( m^hi* cioatoe: I 

And the reaaon la that to Americana and Euro- «« 

peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The a generally to consider the use 

■fiabit offta uae being both new and st^ge to “'“'“Store dZacrf^l““°““®’ 
them, It ia never need to moderation but alwaya I “““ “““ dlagraceful. 
abused, and the results have no relation to the | The Government of Lord Hardinge, in a Des- 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The patch to His Majesty’s Government in 1911, 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- and that of Lord Beading, in a despatch dated 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long ’ 24th March, 1921, both in the same words took 
habituated. Opium has been used in India their stand on the conclusion of the Boyal 
since the 16th century at least. The method , Commission ** that the opium habit as a vice 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, < scarcely exists in India, that opium is exten- 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm. Smoking, i sively used for non-medical and quasi-medical 
which is Gie habit of the Ear Eastern races, purposes, in some oases with benefit and for the 
ratherthan of the Indian races, seems to do much most part without injurious consequences, that 
more harm in India than eating, while on the , the non-medical uses are so interwoven with 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use the medical uses that it would not be practicable 
competent authorities (e p., the Boyal Commis- to draw a distinction between them in the dis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be ; tribution and sale of tlto drug and that it is not 
more harmful than smoking. , necessary that the growth of the poppy and the 

The Government of India have fully partlcl- manufacture and sale of opium in British India 
pated in the different International Conferences should be prohibited except for medical pur* 
on the drug question and responded to the poses ” The despatch of Lord Hardinge's Govern- 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions ment was approvingly quoted by Lord Beading’s 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- Government a few years ago. It has long been 
tion. But the principal effect upon India recognised that any attempt to eradicate by 
of these International discussions has been to law the use of opium would be open to all the 
draw the fresh attention of her Government objections involved in bureaucratm interference 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, with popular custom. Eating it is largely 
to cause consultations on the subject between quasi-medical ; it is used for the prevention, 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- cure and alleviation of disease, as a prophylactic 
latuxe and to produce what may be described ; as an anodyne and as the commonest and most 
as considerable Intelligent progress In the treasured household medicine of the people, to 
development of those regulations upon the vdiom qualified medical assistanceis inaccessible, 
use of opium which are time-honoured. 1 It is also taken as a solace, as a tonic and as a 
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reBtorative to lessen or avert fatigue and in other 
ways in which, when moderately used, it is 
relatively Innocuous. 

Present Policy.— The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be seme real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu* 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence it is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express. 

Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never- 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 6th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high . This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty's Government. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless causes for what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 

While speaking at the Second Geneva Opium 
Conference on 19th January 1925, Lord Cecil 
stated that he had seen figures, apparently 
taken from a report made by the Unitra States 
Treasury, to the effect that consumption was 
greater in America than in India. The estimate 
framed by the Advisory Committee of the 
League of the annual requirements of opium 
for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes is 
600 milligrammes or 9*25 grains per capital 
which is roughly equivalent to 6 Indian seers 
per 10,000. The Health Committee of the 
League opined that this could be reduced to 
450 milligrammes, or 6.94 grains in countries 
possessing a well developed medical service.! 
^e consumption per capita in British India 
during 1924-25 worked out at 17*2 grains 
per head. The rate of consumption has cer- 
tainly fallen since the compilation of this 
published figure. The amount includes veteri- 
nary uses and these are extensive, though to 
secure statistics of the quantity of opium 
given to animals is impossible. Allowance 
also has to be made for the poor morphine con- 


tent of Indian opium, which is about 9 per cent, 
at 90 deg. consistence, and the limited number 
of medical practitioners trained on Western lines 
to administer strictly measured doses. Lord 
Cecil's statement at the League of Nations was 
received with extreme criticism by Mr. Porter 
of the American delegation. Blr. Porter said 
the American staUstics cited had been disavowed 
and that Lord Cecil's observations were a ** vile 
slander upon the people of the United States." 
Lord Cecil apologised and withdrew his state- 
ment. But Mr. Frederick Wallis, Commissioner 
of Correction, New York, writing in the Current 
History Magazine for February, 1925, showed 
the annual per capita consumption in Italy to 
be one grain, in Germany 2 grains, in England 
8 grains, in France 4 grains and in the United 
States 36 grains. In "Current History" for 
March, 1925, Mr. WalUs defended this last 
figure and said that in iview of the smuggling 
into the United States " it would appear to me 
that the Consumption would be much larger than 
the Government officially gave as 36 grains.'* 
It appears now to be recognised by all sane 
opinion throughout the world that India has the 
cleanest sheet if any in regard to opium control ' 
and export. Even the former ill informed 
sentimental attacks upon the Government in 
these respects have almost stopped. 

Opium policy has on several Occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord. Cultivation of the poi>py in British 
India is confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Ghazipurin 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license Importation into 
British from the Indian States is controlled by 
prohibition of imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement. Cultiva- 
tion in British India is progressively and rapidly 
being reduced. The sown area in British India 
which produced the crop of 1931-32 was 37,012 
acres, i.e., 26.3 per cent of the area in 1922-23, 
and 20 per cent of tliat in 1912-13. The process 
of reduction was stayed in 1931-1932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so tliat stocks were brought to a 
dangerously* low level. Progressive and rapid 
reduction was resumed in 1033. The con- 
sumption of opium in the different provinces 
in India in 1932 is approximately as follows : — 

lbs. 

Madras 62,568 

Bombay (including Sind) . . . . 51,090 

Bengal . . 64,135 

United Provinces 39,880 

Punjab 62,210 

Burma 41,330 

Bihar & Orissa 37,724 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 26,446 

Assam 30,512 

Administered Areas (a) . . . . 14,445 

Total for British India .. . . 4,28,340 

Aden 90 

(a) North-West Frontier Province, Balu- 
chistan, Ajmer-Merwara and Delhi. 
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The pojjulatioii of Ihltisli India aauiding to 
the 1031 Census is 271 ,520,0012, and tiie consump- 
tion per head in British India, excluding Aden, 
inclusive of the opium used for veterinary 
luirposes but px( lading that consumed for 
medicinal puiposes was 1104 grs. per head of 
the population I’he population of Aden in 
1031 was 50,80ihaud the opium consumption 
per head was 12.3 gis. 

Close supervision is maintained over the 
licensed vendors m all parts of British India , 
the conditions of then licenses require that the i 


shops sliall always be open to inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad characters, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, tliat 
only unadulterated Government opium shall be 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consumption shall be permitted on the premises, 
that full accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded. 
These conditions aie elfectively enforced by the 
excise depaitments of the various provmces. 


GLASS AND 

I’he total value of the imports of glass and 
glasswaic amounted to Ks 122 lakhs in li)33-34 
as compan d with Its. 1,42 lakhs in 1032-33 
Almost all the important descriptions under this 
head recorded decreases Japan still retained 
the foremost iiosltlon although the value ot 
her exports shrank to Rs 57 lakhs from 
-Rs. 05 lakhs in 1932-3 1. 

Manufacture of Glass in India.— Glass 
was manufactured in India centuries before 
Christ and Tliny makes mention of “Indian 
Glass’* as being of superior quality As a 
result of recent archsso logical explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovered indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. But no further traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur 
vivo , yet, it is certain that by the sixteenth 
century it was an established Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles. The quahty 
of the material was Inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage 
the Industry had not progressed until the nine- 
ties of the last century. Manufacture of glass 
III India on modern European lines dates 
from the nineties of the last century, when 
some pioneer efforts were made in this line. 
Since then a number of concerns have been 
started, a number of them have failed, They 
mainly devote themselves to the mauufactuic 
□f bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on a small scale. This, therefore, 
L8 the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the industry in its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modern Factory Industry. 

(i) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
represented in all parts of the country, but has 
Its chief centres in Firozabad District of U. P., 
ind Belgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
soncernod with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from “ glass cakes or blocks ’’ 
made in larger Factories. The industry is at 
present in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles. 
The quality has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present 
the turnover in this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year. But these bangles have now 
bo face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose “ silky “ bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones. 

(ii) The modem Factory type of organization 
of this Industry Is just in Its infancy at 


present. The existing Factories mostly stop at 
producing glass cakes for bangles as in Firozabad 
or simple kind of lampwares and bottles. 
There is one factory in the United Provinces 
which since 1929 has been manufacturing 
sheet glass Artistic glassware is out of the 
question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not tliink it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it. War caused a 
great decrease in volume — though not so much 
in value which was much increased — of the 
imports of the lampware, etc., and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale. The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in those war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware. There are a number of Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce bottle and carboys 
also. The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Bijhoi 
and Ambala ; wlule bottles are only manufac- 
Lured at Kaini and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta. 

During the later years of the war period, 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass. 

Causes of failure. — Records of the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failures in some 
cases were due in part at least to preventible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the [a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
(b) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market. At least two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories In their initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or f®ur different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lamp- 
ware, bottles, nnd bangles, etc. (6) Paucity 
of suflicient fluid capital for Initial ez^nses for 
machinery or other improvements or even in 
Mme oases for running the concern in the 
beginning. 
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But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contributed to the failure of 
some of these and hinder the progress of the 
rest. Chief among them are (1) The Industry 
is in its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental. (2) -No expert guidance in this 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 

The present Indian workmen in this line 
and blowers are few in number and illiterate. 
They, therefore, master the situation and are 
unamendable to management. (4) Heavy 
cost of good fuel, the works usually being 
Situated where good sand and quartz can be 
obtained, and consequently, in most cases, at 
a great distance from the coal-flelds. (5) To 
a ^certain extent, competition from Japan and 
European countries. 


The Indian Industrial Commission say in their 
Beport (Appendix K)., viz, : “ The Glass indus- 
try, even in its simplest form is highly technical 
and can be efficiently carried on only by 
scientifically trained managers and expert work- 
men. The present stage has been reached by 
importing men, only partially equipped with 
the necessary qualifications, from Europe and 
Japan, and by sending Indian students abroad 
to pick up what knowledge they can. The 
glass industry is a closed trade and its secrets 
are carefully guarded, so that the latter method 
has not proved conspicuously successful.” 

Bibliography — ^Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Beport (Appendix) ; Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. “Notes on 
Glass Manufacture.” By C. S. Fox. (Bulletin No. 
29 of Indian Industries and Labour. 1922.) 


HIDES, SKINS 

India's local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good ; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Exports to enemy countries ^especially 
to ^he great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material. The law 
hide business of India had up to that time 
been largely, if not quite entirely, in the 
hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin and Germany had the largest sliare 
of India’s raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent, of the total exports. In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent, and in 1913-14, 35 per cent. 
Germany still takes the major share of 
India’s raw hides while America takes the bulk 
of goat skin exports. Shipments of tanned 
hides go mostly to Great Britain 

The exports of hides and skins, tanned or 
dressed, amounted to 19,700 tons valued at 
Bs. 565 lakhs as eompaicd with 14,500 tons 
valued at lls 466 lakhs in 1932-33 

Conditions of the Trade. — The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands cither of 
Alahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
years for instance the exports of untanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation and 
neglect : it has thiis become a monopoly within a 
restricted community and suffers from the loss 
of competition and popular interest and favour. 

Uses of Indian Hides.— The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots ; 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used in cotton mills for drawing 
the thread. Baw sheepskins are' used for similar 


AND LEATHER. 

arti<;les and also for gloves They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy. Baw 
goatskins are used almost entiiely in the manu- 
facture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer. 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides arc in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre, llirectly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this tiade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
lugh standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may bo cited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up-country points. It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation 

Protecting the Industry.— The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
I^egislative Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows: ** It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted Into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported In a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of tlie 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
plained that ** the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy miUtary requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
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with the diminution of military requirements, 
if lome other lupport is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
In this ease protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent, export duty is justiaable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tannetfl of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number diving 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it Is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, BO far as possible, be tanned within the 
Bmpir^ and With this end in view the Bill 


proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I Should add that it is proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of this r^ate to hides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire, 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad will not be entitled to any rebate.** 

Indigenous methods.— India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner's cassia. Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolams. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


While India will have to depend for some 
time to come on foreign manufacturers for her 
supply of textile machinery, power plants 
and other industrial requirements, Indian 
engineers and chemical experts will have ample 
opi^rtuuity to exercise their inventive skill 
in various other directions. These may include 
agricultural implements, domestic appliance, 
drying and moistening apparatus, labour- 
saving devices, small manufactures in hard- 
ware, pumps, water lifts, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and permanent 
ways, railway signalling and controlling, railway 
vehicles, buildings and 8tru(!tures, valves and 
cocks, latrines, closets and sanitary appliances. 
There will also be new chemical processes an 
apparatus Including the manufacture of vege- 
table products, foodstuffs, treatment of oil 
seeds, the use of by-products and waste 
materials, use of starchy raw materials for the 
sizing of yam and cloth, tallow substitutes, 
manufacture of caustic soda, soda ash, bleaching 
powder and chlorine and other chemical 
products for use in the various industries which 
the cx)untry will be engaged Ih developing in 
the near future. 

A handbook to the Patent Office in India 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Delhi, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The existing Indian Patent Law Is 

contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911 as amended in 1930 and the Buies of 
1933. The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally in 
books, pictures, music and other matters which 
fall under the Indian Copyright Act III of 
1914. There is, in fact, no provision of law in 
British India for the registration of Trade Marks 
which ate protected under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, (IV of 1889) which forms Chapter 
XVIII of the Indian Penal Code, 


On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the re^tratlon 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major interest. One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under whicn certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed In 1866, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. DifiicultieB arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Boyal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informallties^the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911, 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Kative 
States. Of the latter Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda, Travancore, Marwar, 
Cochin, Kashmir and Jamu have ordinances 
of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the United Kingdom or to any other British 
PossesBion, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 months 
priority in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, the Dish Free State, 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon and vice 
versa. The object of the Act of 1911 was to 
provide a simpler more direct, and more effec- 
tive procedure in regard both to the grant of 
patent rights and to their subsequent existence 
and operation. The changes made in the law 
need not here be referred to in detail. They 
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gave further protection both to the inventor | 
by providing that his application should be kept i 
secret until acceptance, and to the public, by | 
increasing the facilities for opposition at an 
effective period. At the same time a Controller 
of Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Gtovemor-General in Gounctl, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
eealed ** patent** instead of for the mere 
recognition of an ** exclusive privilege.** The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British lnventioi» 
and Designs Act of 1007. 


New Legislation.— Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1011 has been further amended by Act 
VII of 1030 and tncludes the following : — 

If an Application comprises more than one 
invention the additional inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the original application. 

The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
instead of 14 years. 

Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the payment of 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent. 

Fresh provisions are made lor the use of an 
invention by Government. 

Goi^ernment will grant licences to the public 
on application if the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms. 


Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1030 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act. 


The period of opposition to the grant of a 
patent has been extended to 4 months from 
the date of the notification of the ** Acceptance ” 
of the application, instead of Smooths. The 
provisions contained in the Indian Patents 
and Designs Buies, as regarded divisional 
applications in respect of inventions covered 
by the original application and divided there- 
from, have been amplified and embodied in the 
Act tself. Section 10 has been amended to 
empower the Controller to decide disputes about 
proceeding with the applications for patents, 
that may occur between the applicants and third 
parties, or between Joint applicants among 
themselves. 


The time for appeal to the Governor-General 
in Council has been extended to 8 months, 
instead of 2 months from the date of the decision 
appealed against. A new Section 21 A has 
been provided relating to secret patents. A 
new Section 35A has been provided for giving 
relief in suits for infringement of patents in 
respect of valid claim, despite the existence of 
invalid claims in the specification. 

The definition has been altered as to the person 
entered on the Begister as the grantee or pro- 
prietor of the patent. Section 78A (4) has 
been amended to enable British India to enter 
into reciprocal anangement with the Indian 
States. 


The definition of the term ** Design ** has 
been altered, and the time for applying to secure 
for the registration in India, the priority date of 
the application in the Dniteid Kingdom or other 
parts of the British Empire, has been extended 
to 6 months. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (One Bupee 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places: — 

4HM]gDABi.D..B. C. Technical Institute. 
Allahabad.. Public Library. 

Banqalobb .Indian Institute of Science. 

Baboda ..Department of Oommeros and 

Industry. 

Bombat . . Becord Office. 

„ ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Inst - 

tute, Matunga. 

„ ..The Bombay Textile and Engin- 

eering Association, No, lA, 
Sussex Boad, Pare). 

Oaloutta ..Patent OflBice, No. 1, Council 

House Street. 

„ ..Bengal Engineering College, 

Sid pur. 

Oawnporb . . Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 


ChinshbaH . . Office of the Commissioner, Burd* 
wan Division. 

OaiTTAGOHO. Office of the Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division. 

Dacca . .Office of the DistrictBoard, Dacca, 

Dblhi . . Office of the Deputy Commissioner, 

Hydbbabad .mdnstries and Commerce Depart- 
ment of His Highness the 
Nizam's Government. 

Kabachi . . Office of the City Deputy Collector. 

Lahobb . . Punjab Public library, 

Loudon ..The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 

BlADBAB . . Becord Office, Egmore . 

„ . . College of Engineering. 

Mtsobb . • Office of the Secretary to Govern- 

ment. General and Eevenre 
Department. 

Naqptjb . .Victoria Technical Institute. 

POONA . . College of Engineering , 

Banchi . . Office of the Director of Indus- 
tries* Bihar Orissa. 

Rangoon ..Office of the Revenue Secretary, 
Government of Burma. 

Boobkxb . . Thomason College. 

Sholapub . . Office of the Collector. 
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According to the report by Mr N Mukaiji 
Actuary to the Goveinment of India, exmtained 
in the Indian Insurance Year Book, 1932, the 
number of companies subject to the provisions 
of the Indian Life Assurance Companies Act ot 
1912 and the Indian Insurance Companies Act 
of 1928 is 282 of which 13(5 c^nnpanics are 
constituted in India and 140 companies an* 
constituted outside Jndia Of tlie 130 Indian 
companies, 00 are established in tiic Bombay 
Presidency, 2,'> in Bengal, 21 in the M.idras 
Presidency, 14 in the Ihinjab, 8 in Delhi, 2 cadi 
in the Central Provinces, Ajinei and Biuma 
and 1 each in Burma and tiie U J* Ot tlie 
ItO non-Indian companies 71 an* constituU‘d 
in the ITnitod Kingdom, 31 in the Biitish 
Dominions and Colonies, 18 in the Continent ot 
Europe, 12 in the United States of Ameiica, 9 
111 Japan and 5 in Java 

IVlost of tlu* Indian companies carry on 
life assuiance business only an* 103 

in nninber and of the remaining 33 Indian 
companies, 20 carry on life business along uith 
othoi insuiance business and 13 cany on insu- 
rance business otlu'i than hie 

Bi*sides the Indian life olllci's, tlii'ic aic some 
pension funds, mostly connected witli Covein- 
ment offices, which aie exempt troin tlie opeia- 
tion ot the Act and the Indian Post Oflice 
Insuiance Euml is also exempt As ii'gaids 
non-Indian eomiiann's, most ot them larn on 
msuraiiCA* business other than lib* Out ot tin* 
total number of 140 non-lndian companies, 
122 carry on insuranci* business otliei tlian 
life, 10 carry on lite business only and 14 caii> 
on life business along with other insurance 
business Of the latti'r 24 companies, 10 an* 
constituted in the United Kingdom, 0 in the 
British Dominions and Colonies and 1 each in 
Germany and Switzerland. 

The total new life assurance business 
effected in India during 1 93] amounti'd to 125,000 
policies assuring a sum ot nearly 265 ciores and 
yielding a piemiurn income of 1 f crore, of which 
the new business done by Indian coiupanu*s 
amounted to 97,000 policies assuring a sum ot 
17 crores and having a pri'iniiim income ot 
7, Cl ore The share of the British companies in 
respect of new sums assured is 3i crores, ot the 
Dominion and Colonial companies about « ciores 
and of the single German company ^ crore 

The average sum assured under tlu* new 
policies issued by Indian companies is Us 1,704 
and under those issued by non- Indian companies 
Bs 3,400 

The total life assurance business effected in 
India and remaining in force at the end of 1931 
amounted to 714,000 policies assuring a total 


-sum of 168 crores iiieliiding reversionary bonus 
additions and having a premium income ot very 
ncarlv crores Of this the share of Indian 
companies is represented by 502,000 policies 
assunng a sum of 94 crores and having a pre- 
mium Income of 44 croi(*s 

Most ot the Indian companies now transact 
life assuiance business on the scientitlc principle 
but theie are still some which carry on business 
on the dividing plan undi'r which the sum 
assuied is not lived but di'pt'iids on the division 
of a poition of each year’s ])reniiuin income 
am(»ngst the claims arising in that yeai The 
Gov< innient ot India \( tuaiv savs in his latest 
annual lejioit that tlie main di*fect of dividing 
insurance business is that ])ohc\-holdeis in 
each class are ihaiged ihe sanii* late ot piemium 
ol sulisciiption 11 i('s])(‘ctive ot tlieir age on 
swlnu>,sion langnig e\(‘n in some casi's fiom 
18 to 60 veais " Ihisiiiess oi tliis natuie is 
not onl\ unsound l)ut is ai»t to lend itselt to the 
practice ot fiaiid on the pait of policy-holders 
and ag<ids and lab r on liy tlie companv It 
has been deelaied to be the cui.se ot insurance 
eiiterpiise in India ” Jtetoie the Aft ol 1012 
was passed there weie niimeious eonipaiiicH 
w’hieli tiansaeti'd life assuiance business on the 
dividing plan and most ot them came to giief 
Of such foinpanies which weie in existence at 
tlie time ol tli(* passing fd the Act the majority 
ha\<‘ disappear ed ami some have stopped 
issuing policies on tin* dividing plan A few new 
companies have taken ii]) tins dividing insuiance 
business aufl it will not be long before they 
realise tli(*u mistaki* 

So’ue Indian hie oflici'S have oxb'nded tiieir 
operations outside Iiuiia, inostlv in Biitish East 
Atrica .iiui in the Neax East ’PIk* total new 
sums assured l)\ these olliies outside India in 
1931 amoimb'd to 66 lakhs yielding a piemium 
income ot 4 lakfis and tlie total sum assured 
iru hiding levcisioriary bonus additions infoico 
at the end ot 1931 amountt'd to 4 ctores, 
liaMiig a luemiunis lueoim* of 2^ lakhs 

The total new annuity business 1‘lh‘cted duiing 
193J was foi tile amount ot about 4 lakh jier 
annum, wliidi was cipiallv shared by Indian 
and non-Indian eoinjiaiiies 'J'h(* total annuity, 
business lemaimng 111 loree at tin ('ml ot the year 
was loi tile amount ot 3t lakhs ]H‘1 unnuni, of 
which the amount ji.ivfiblt' by Indian lonipanies 
was a little ovei 1 1 lakhs pei annum 

Tlu lite assuiaiiee biisim ss ot Indian com- 
panies which sb'adily imreased dining 11 
yeais up to 1929 ri'ieived a setback in 1930 
owing to the goneial llnaneial (h'jin'ssion The 
following tabli' shows tin* new business effect 
ted since 1921 in each year ami tlu' total business 
remaining in tone at the end of the year. 


Year. 

New business 
written during 
the year. 

Total business 
remaining in force at 
the end of the year. 

1921 

5,47 lakhs. 

34 

crores. 

1922 

5,64 


37 

9f 

1928 

5,85 


39 


1924 

6,89 


42 


1925 

8,15 


47 


1926 

10,35 


53 


1927 

12,77 


60 


1928 

15,41 


71 


1929 

17,29 


82 


1980 

16,50 


89 


1931 

17,76 


1 98 
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A large portion of the new business transacted 
by the younger and less firmly established com- 
panies lapsed within a short time and the'growth 
of total business in their case is not commen- 
surate with the volume of new business trsms- 
acted in each year. The total business which 
lapsed during 1931 was 7| crores and was over 
40 per cent, of the total new business. 

The net income of the Indian companies 
under their life assurance business from. pre- 
miums and interest amountc^d to 5| crores 
in 1931 and was in excess of ^ crore over the 
corresponding income of the previous year, 
(fiaims amounted to 1^ crore and exceeded 
the previous year’s figure by 12 lakhs (fiaims 
by death showed an increase 5 lakhs and 


claims by survlvance an increase of 7 lakhs, 
respectively. 

The life assurance funds increased by nearly 2 
crores during 1931 and amounted to 22 J crores 
at the end of that year. The average rate of 
interest eanied on the life funds during the 
year was a little less than 6 J per cent. 

The Post Ofifice Insurance Fund was instituted 
by the ixovernment of India in 1883 for the 
benefit of the postal employees but gradually 
admission to it nas been thrown open to almost 
all classes of Government servants who are 
employed on civil duties. The following are 
some ot the ImxKirtaut particulars relating to 
the business of the Fund during the four years 
1929 to 1 932 — 



New business effected 
during the 
year. 

Total business remaining 
in force at the end 
of the year. 


1 

Life 

Year 

ending 

Slst 

March. 

Number 

of 

policies. 

Total 

sums 

assured. 

Number 

of 

policies. 

Total 

sums 

assured 

and 

bonuses. 

Total 

income. 

Assurance 
fund at the 
end of the 
year. 

1929 . 

7,582 

1,43,41,000 

64,474 

13,02,47,000 

1 

I 

63,17,000 

3,64,44,000 

1930 . . 

8,894 

1,49,56,000 

71,479 

14,17,81,000 

69,36,000 

4,02,80,000 

1931 .. 

9,710 

1,60,38,000 

79,058 

15,32,86,000 

76,05,000 

4,46,46,000 

1932 . . 

6,484 

98,16,000 

83,165 

15,88,89,000 

81,39,000 

4,91,47.000 


Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous Insa» 
ranee Business* — The net Indian premium 
income of all (x>mpanies under insurance busi- 
ness other than life assurance during 1931 was 
2J crores of which the Indian companies’ share 
was ^ crore and that of the non-Indian com- 
panies 1| crore. The total amount is comjiused 
of-— 

1,28 lakhs from fire. 

43 lakhs from marine, and 

77 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business. 

The Indian companies received — 

28 lakhs from fire, 


7 lakhs from marine, and 
24 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business. 

The total assets of Indian companies 

amount to 29 crores of which stock exchange 
securities form the bulk. These securities are 
shown in the account at a net value of 20j^ crores. 
Mortgage loans on policies and on stocks and 
shares are shown at 4 crores ; land and house 
property are valued at 1 J crore ; deposits, cash 
and stamps, are shown at g crore, accrued 
interest at crore ; agents balances and other 
outstanding items at 1^ crore ; and loans on 
personal security and other miscellaneous assets 
at 4 crore Investments of Indian companies 
outside India consist mainly of stock exchange 
securities and amount to ^ crore. 
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Customs Tariff. 


General Import duties are levied for fiscal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
industries. Any duties imposed for protective 
purposes are on the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board, as accepted or amended by 
Government. Under the terms of the Ottawa 
Agreement a largo range of British and Colonial 
goods received a preferential rate of duty from 
January 1, 1933. But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
rates articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary in the Interests of the 
country. Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free. Machinery, printing ma- 
terials, etc., are assessed at 10 per cent, and iron 
and steel railway material and ships at 15| 
percent. 

Re-Imports. — Articles of foreign produc- 
tion on which import duty has been once paid, 
if subsequently exported, are on re-import 
exempted from duty on the following condi- 
tions : — 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied — 

(1) of the identity of the articles ; 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export ; 

(3) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subse- 
quent re-import; 

(4) that they are private personal property 
re-imported for personal use, not mer- 
chandise for sale ; 

(5) that not more than three years have 
passed since they were re-exported. 

Duty is, however, charged on the cost of 
alterations, additions, renovations and repairs, 
involving the substitution of new parts, 
done to the articles while abroad, which 
should be declared by the person re-importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplied to 
him at the time of re-importation. 

To facilitate identification on re-importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which should be tendered for examin- 
ation. 

This concession of free entry on re-importa- 
tion is not extended for the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Bodies. 

Drawbacks. — When any goods, capable 
of being easily identified which have been im- 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have been paid on importation, are re-exported 
by sea from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven- 
eighths of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback : 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re-export be made within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown by the records 
of t|xe Custom House, or within such extended 


term as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufficient cause being shown 
in any case determines , provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 3 years. 

When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re-exported by sea as 
aforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as if they had been so re-exported from the 
former port i 

Provided that, in every such ease, the goods 
be Identified to the satisfaction of the Offleer- 
in-Charge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the date 
on which they were first imported into British 
India. 

Ko drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
established at the time of re-export. 

No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless payment be demanded within 
six months from the date of entry for ship- 
ment. 

E\3ry ]^rson, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export- 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-landed and are not Intended 
to be re-landed at any Customs port ; and that 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon. 

Merchandise Marks.— Importers into India 
especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat- 
ing to merchandise marks. In Appendix 11 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued there- 
under. The following summary of the regula- 
tions in force does not claim to be exhaustive. 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to the Merchandise 
Marks Manual which is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified 
conveniently under four heads : — 

1 . Counterfeit trade marks ; 

2. Trade descriptions that are false in re- 
spect of the country of origin ; 

3. Trade descriptions that are false in other 
respects; and 

4. Lengths not properly ctamped on pleop- 
goods, 
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>0 


not le«!s than 4 lb 

?a-cow or move teeth, each 220 
not less than 3 lb. and under 
4 1b. 

3a-cow or move teeth, each 130 
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* Under Government of India Finance Department (Central Revenues) Xotiflcation Xo. 14, dated the 9th April 1932, as amended subse- 
quently, raw cashew-nuts are exempt from pa> ineiit ol import duty. 
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Xat imported m respect of which exemption is 
specihed in the contract 
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Gambler, block and cube 

Gambler in flakes or circular 
pieces 
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Chair 

Basket 

Outers 

Inners 
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Customs Tariff. 



{e) In other containers . P r e f e r e n t i a 1 Re. 1-8 per Imperial IRe. 1-2-8 per 

' revenue. gallon. Imperial 

! gallon. 
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(r) Other <4orts- 
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(ii) Powdei 
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♦ Under Government ot India, Finance Department. < Central Revenues) Notification No 14 dated the 9th April 1932, as amended snbse- j 
quently, woolen all-over embroidered with artificial silk are exempt from lo much of the duty as is m excels of 35 per cent ad valorem or Re 1-2 i 
per lb. whichever is higher i^standard) and 25 per cent, ad valorem (preferential). ' 
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♦ Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Kevenues), Notification No. 14, dated the &th April 1932, as amended subse- 
quently, sand IS exempt from payment of import duty. 
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external base diameter of over one inch 
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hexagonal bangle*^) 
Fancy hexagonal 
All others 

Hollow or tube, all colours. 
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The rate of excise duty on the 1st January, 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British India is Rs. 4 per ton. 




I lalorem, ^\liichevei 

I IS higher ^ i 

The rate of excise duty on the 1st January, 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British India i- 
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The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British India is Rs. 4 per ton. 
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The late of excise duty on the 1st January 1935, and until further notice, on all steel inuots produced in British India ir ii< 
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* The rate of excise <iut> on the 1st January 1935 and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British Indials Rs. 4 per ton 
t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 14, dated the 9th April 1932, as amended subse- 
quently, iron or steel sleeper bars, other than cast iron are exempt from payment of the alternative ^ valorem duty. 
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The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British India is Rs 4 per ton 
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The rate of excise duty on the 1st January, 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British India is Rs 4 per ton. 
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’2(1) The fol]o>Mng Tfxti^e Machinery ami apparatus ' Re\enue 10 per cent ad valorem 

by wliate%er power operated namely healds 



Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro- 
duce or manufacture of Duration 
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♦ Under Government of India, Financt Department (Central Revenues) Notification No 14. dated the 9th April 1932, as amended subse- 
quently, the foUowmg agricultural machme*! and implements namely, flame throwers for attachment to spraying machines designed for the exter- 
mination of locusts and latex cup< are exempt from payment ol import duty. 
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or eight annas per' od lalorem 
dozen, whKhe\er isi 
lusher ' 
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The rate of exei-^- duty on the l<t January 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in Bntih Inflia Rs. 4 per ton 
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78 CLOCKS AND WATCHE-i; and part ^ thereof Ke\eime jojjprcent n>Unloiem 

79 Mc^icai TN<TRrME\T> and parts thereof all Preferential ’.aperient nd inloreyn 40 i>er cent , 

sort s not ot heri^ ise spei died revenue ad lalorein 

* Under Government of India Finance Department (Central Re^enue<', Notification No. 14, dated the 9th April 1932, as amended subse- 
quently, photo-lit ho films are liable to duty it 10 per cent ad valorem 
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Bangles AXi» Br VP? not othenviso spe< itifd ' Rc^ellue 50 per cent admlorcm 
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Finance. 


The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development. 
Those ^\ho take a hroad view of the history of 
Federal States — and by whatever name it 
may be called India must in its political struc- 
ture be a Federal State — nothing is more 
impressive tlian the ebb and flow in what may 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State 
riglits. There is a constant mutation in the 
powers of the central government and the 
federal components, though in India we use 
the terms “Government of India” and “Pro- 
vincial Governments” to describe tliem. In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all pra(ti<al purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London After the middle 
of the nineteenth e('ntury tlie process was 
reversed, and th<‘ Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the I’rovinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure This 
cttntralisation reached its highest point during 
tlie long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon,who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to depriye the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State lor India This system 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in In th<‘ matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “contiacts” with 
the ProviiKial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual autliority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress A much clearer cut wfis 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Govenimcnt of India Act of 1919 was 
passed Here, for all practical reasons. Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made m.isters in their own financial houses 
The reservation arose from tlie circumstance 
that the funds of the Government ot India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contriluitions from the Provinces These con- 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, wliicli the Provincial Governments liad 
to find from tlieir own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these < ontribiitions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees Tins was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its xiost-w'ar expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the pomt when they would balance 
witiiout drawing from the Provinces They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence There 
was no possibihtv of adjusting these differences, 
so tlic contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
liermitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget ill 1928-29. 


But this did not end the discussion indeed 
it was only the first phase. A large issue 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state. 
Broadly the issue may be put in this way. The 
Government of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs The Provinces are left with 
resources which are either almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition. At the same time the Provinces are con- 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which hulk largely In Provincial budgets. The 
burden is heaviest in the industrial provinces, 
such as Bombay and Bengal The standard 
of living is high , wages and costs are a good deal 
above those of the agricultural provinces. This 
means an expensive administration On the 
other hand the industrial progress which induces 
this costlier administration pours all its taxable 
product into tlie coffers of the Government of 
India. Pules made to give Bombay and Bengal 
some share in the Income Tax receipts have beeu 
inoperative in practirc. Whilst therefore re 
lief IS felt at the abolition of the Provincial 
Contributions under the 1919 settlement, it is 
felt that this does not go far enough, and there is 
still this jiresfliire for some share in the revenues 
from the taxes on income which, it is believed 
alone can put the industrial Provinces on i 
satisfactory basis. 

A Review. 

The financial organisation was, of course 
reviewed as jiart of the woik of the Pouiit 
^J'able Conference A sub-committee of tht 
Federal Structure Committee was appomtei 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examiiK 
the question ot federal linanee and the principle' 
embodied m the sub-committee’s report wen 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitabl' 
basis A Federal Finance Committee wit) 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was axipointei 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures 
the suggested classifleation of revenues liy tin 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probabi' 
financial iiosition of the Federal and of tin 
Provincial Governments under the propose 
scheme In the course of their report tli' 
Federal Finance Committee said that tlie transf* 
to the Provinces of taxes on income thougl 
defensible in principle would leave the Centi 
in deficit. Therefore the Peel Committ* 
suggested a method of transferring to eat 
Province a jiercentage of the share of income ta 
estimated to be attributable to it. But i 
view of the incomplete data on which tli 
estimates were made a special review is sai 
to be necessary at the time federation is cstal 
lisiied in order to fix the initial percentage 
A strict allocation on a jiercentage basis woui 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so 
to right their finances the committee suggest 
spreading the charge over the other Proving' 
by giving them back less in income tax thi 
they were entitled to. 
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ReKarUiiig possible new sources of revenue, 
Federal or rrovincial, the Federal Finance 
Committee reported as follows : — 

Federal. 

Excise on Tobacco. — The present position 
in regard to this tax appears to be that a sub- 
stantial revenue may beexpeotod from a system 
ot vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed m the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
'I'liere is general agreement th.it siudi a duty 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and it 
IS doubtful whether a duty on the manulaetiired 
product could be suecc'ssful wliile manutacture 
continues to be so largely c-arni'd on in small 
establishments and even as a domestic industry 
Vend licensi's and tecs can obviouslv’ be imposed 
only by the Ooverninents of the TTnits, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India. Tlie ditficultics In the wav of a 
federal extise m.'iv be overenme in course ot 
time, but it would be unsafe lor us to reli on 
this in the near future. 

Excise on Matches — The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is alieady under active 
consKleiation, and w(‘ feel justified in contemidat- 
ing the cMslcnce of such .1 duty tiom the outset 
ot federation W(‘ aie advised that the probalilc 
not yield ot the tax tor all-lndia at a r(‘asonable 
rate, with due allowance for rediued eonsump- 
tion, would be aiiout 01 ores, ot which at least 
il 50 crores would be raised in JJiiti.sh India. 

Other Excises — It is possible that other 
excise dutK's may occupy an important place 
ill the fiscal Policy of India in tlie fiitiiic, but 
we do not feel warrant'd ju iching upon the 
introduction of such measuK's lu the eaily 
yeurs ot federation. 

Monopolies — We have examined the 
suggestion, made at the Hound Tabic Conference, 
that tedcral revTiiues should be augmented 
by a few selected monopolies From the fiscal 
point of view it IS only in very special 
circumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production, manut a ( turc or sale, is t o be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means ot raising revenue 
Except in so far as the pi ojiosals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco ni.iy be regaYded as a 
moiiopolv, we ean suggest no new commodity 
to wdiich the monopoly metliod could be applied 
with advantage 'I’lie manufactuie ot arms 
and ex])losives, which has been suggested as 
a iiossible monojioly, is already subject to 
license. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a dilfcrent looting , but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has lieen 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical. 

Commercial Stamps — In the Peel Heport it 
was observed that “ T'hero is much to be 
said for federalising Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various pioposals made in the past,” 
but no definite rceommendation was made 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
wliole we cannot recommend it, at least as an ! 
immediate measure. 

The i^icld of eertain stamp duties which 
might be placed in this category w'as, 111 1930-31, 
’slightly more than one crore. This was a 


sub-normal year, and the normal ^leld snould 
bo somewhat higher. In 1930-31 about 40 per 
cent ofthejiold was received by Bombay 
(one-cighth of this being attributable to Sind), 
27 per cent, bv Bengal and 12 per cent, by 
Madras. The loss of revenue msulting from 
the ft deralisation of these duties would therefore 
be unevenly distributed, and their federalisation 
would not case the problem of distributing 
income-tax. 

Further, there arc obvious difficulties In the 
way ot separating stamp duties into two classes, 
commercial and noii-commercial. It could 
only be done by means ot a schedule, and a large 
element ot purely arbitrary selection would 
be involved Tlu* simple constitutional solution 
would be to class all stamp duties as provincial 
sources of revenue. 

We have given some attention to the question 
considered by the Federal Structure Committee 
whether the Provincial Governments should 
be given jiower also to fix the rates of duty on 
all stamps, or whether legislation on this subject 
should be reserved, wholly or partially, to the 
Federal Government. We suggest that tlie 
Federal Government should retain the power 
to legislate on belmlt of the Provinces m legard 
to those stamp duties wlncli are the subject of 
legislation by the Central Government at the 
date ot federation The duties which are now 
the subject ot central legislation aio those on 
acknowledgments, bills of cvcliange, share 
cert ficates, elicriucs (not now dutnble), delivery 
orders in resjiect of gooils, letters ot allotment 
of shares, letters of iredit, insurance policies, 
promissory notes, proxies, rcceijits and shipping 
oiders We understan<l that proposals have 
been under consideration lor adding other 
duties to tins list, ami would suggest that, if 
any such additions are eontemiilated, that 
should be made before the establibhment of 
the Federation . 

We ought to add, In this connection, that 
difficulties already arise m estimating the share 
of each J*ioviiicc in the proceeds fiom the sale 
of postage stamps tor use on taxed documents, 
and these dillicultics may he expeetcfl to lead 
to considerable friction with tl’e Provincial 
Governments unless a more satisfactory system 
can be devised. 

Finally, in proposing that the proceeds of 
commercial stamps should be assigned to the 
Units, we have to some extent been infiucnced 
by a doubt whether the problems arising from 
the imposition ot federal stamp duties in the 
States might not be disproportionate to the 
revenue involved. We do not, however, wish 
to prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settleu.ent with the States, 
it might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue. 
This consideration might will outweigh the 
reasons whitli have led 11 s to recommend that 
commeroial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue 

Corporation Tax —From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
che States on th e same basis as the present 
super-taxon companies in British India, the 
yield at present wouUl be negligible. 
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Taxation of Tobacco —We have already 
dealt briefly with this question and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on jiroduction or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise This distinction is, 
we think, justlfled by the fact that ex /afpothesi 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difficult, it not impossible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more Inghly industrialised , and 
as that development takes place an excise 
levied at the factory by one Unit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units 
It will be seen from our later proposals in 
regard to pow(*rs of taxation tliat the tederalisa- j 
tion of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired. 

There is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may he expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue. 

Succession Duties — Bombay is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Government which has 
attempted legislation tor the imposition of 
succession duties, and the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. We understand that even that 
Government would have jirefcrred that legisla- 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India. We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal (iovernmont for 
the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on tiicm as a source 
of revenue in the near future. 

Terminal Taxes — We have been asked to 
weigh the issues which arise from the proposal 
to introduce termiiial taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces 
As the arguments lor and against this proposal 
have been so fully set forth in previous reports. 
It scarcely seems np<*essary to re-state them heie 
The feature of such taxation which has impressed 
us most seriously is its operation as, m effect, 
a surcharge on railway freights Whore munici- 
pal octrois are in force, there appears to be a 
tendency to substitute for the general levy of I 
dues on all goods entering the municipal boun- 
daries the simpler alternative of a terminal 
tax collected at the railway station, and there 
is already a danger that this habit may result 
in diversion of traffic to the roads. We therefore 
recommend that, if terminal taxes are to be 
regarded as a permanent part of the financial 
structure, they should be imposed by the 
Federal Legislature for the benefit of the Units 
Such terminal taxes as are already in existence 
(mainly as municipal taxes) will tall into much 
the same category as other taxes classed as 
federal which, at ‘the time of federation, are 
being levied by certain Units ; but though 
it may be necessary for this reason to authorise 
the municipalities and Provinces concerned to 
continue to raise these taxes, they should be 
allowed to do so only witliiii limits laid down 
by the Federal Legislature. Assam and Bihar 


few or no municipal taxes of the kind at present, 
aK» most desirous of deriving provincial revenue 
from this source. While we do not rule out the 
possibility of terminal taxes in these two Pro- 
vinces and elsewhere as a temporary expedient, 
in view of the practice which has grown up in 
various parts of India, we are not prepared 
to regard terminal taxes as a normal source of 
revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes. — We 

have not considered the broad Issues of policy 
involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, 
but we have considered, as we were commissioned 
to do, the more limited question of “ the 
possibility of empowering individual Provinces, 

1 if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes.’* 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, we agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces. For the same reason, wo think 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned There will presumably be no diffi- 
culty in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income whicli has 
so long been reiiognised in Indian income-tax 
law and iiractlci^ 

We are not jireparcd to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agneultural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the asscssee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on 
either section of bis income , and we doubt 
whether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we are advised 
that, in practice, it would scarcely bo possible 
for cither the r’cderal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to. 
taxation bv it, except with the consent and 
co-operation of the other Government. 

We are aware of no reliable data for estimating 
the yield of such taxation. 

Conclusion. — In this survey of possible 
sources ot additional revenue, we havi* 
deliberately left out of account the. question 
whether or to what extent it would be possible 
to increase the yield of existing taxes. We have 
confined ourselves to an examination of new 
sources, and in this field the results of our 
survey are not eni'ouraging. We have found 
that such provincial taxes as appear to be 
within the sphere of practical politics in the 
immediate future cannot be relied on to yield 
any substantial early additions to provincial 
revenues. In using tlie phrase “ practical 
politics,” we are not, of course, expressing 
an opinion as to whether this or that tax ought 
or ought not to be imposed, or even as to whether 
it is or is not likely to be imposed by the legisla- 
tures of autonomous Provinces when thesi 
are constituted. We are only noting the 
fact that the opposition to certain forms 01 
taxation, or the difficulty of their imposition 
is still so great tliat they are not likely to be 
adopted soon enough to influence the financial 
situation at the tunc when the Federatio.i 
comes into lieing. In the federal sphere, tin 
excise on matches is the only tax which wo f» « » 
justified in taking into account as an immediab 
reinforcement of federal Tevennes, 
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Railway Finance* — The year 1924-25 \raa 
marked by a step of great importance in 
tho better organisation of Indian finance. As 
IS explained in detail under the section Hallways 
(q.v.) the Government of India is a great railway 
owner. It owns and operates itself a very large 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are called State Hallways ; it is the principal 
shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies which operate them. Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines, tho railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India. The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
separation of the Hallway Budget from the 
general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 


effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues ; and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent, on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of the surplus profits ; 
further, if after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceeds the sum of Rs. 8 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenues. The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Revenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways tho usu- 
fruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles. 

In the past few years, owing to tho economic 
depression, the railways have been unable to 
make the contribution to geneial revenues. 


I. RECENT INDIAN FINANCE 


The year 1024 marked a distinct and very 
Important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Up to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were in the nature of windfalls’* going to i 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
certain moderate increases in taxation the j 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directly some 34 crores of rupees. 
Tffor was this all. Whilst the military resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure if it had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
large part of the North-West Frontier ablaze 
and to thrust on the Government of India a 
series of costly expeditions. When these were 
completed, there remained the necessity of 
establishing a new Frontier system to take 
the place of that which collapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Waziristan, {q. v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a series of very expensive roads. This 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department of 
the Government of India in the difficult post- 
war peried of a relaxation of that close control 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
famine and plague. The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
India reached the very high figure of Rs. 100 
crores. This led to two results. 


Retrenchment and Taxation.— Owing to 
the insistent demand for retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 
retrenchment committee, on the model of the 
Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure of the British 
Government. This committee is generally called 
after its chairman, the Inchcape Committee, 
It sat in 1023, and presented a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure which 
amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 18 crores. 

Financial equilibrium was established and a 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1023-24. 

Statement comparing the actual Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
since 1021-22. 


In lakhs of Rupees. 


Year. 


Revenue. 


1021-22 .. 
1932-23 . 
1923-24 . . 

1024-25 . 

1925- 26 ..I 

1926- 27 . . 

1927- 28 . . 

1928- 29 . . 

1929- 30 . . 

1930- 31 .. 

1931- 32 . . 

1932- 33 . . 

1933- 34 . 

1934- 35 
(Revised) 

1935- 36 
(Budget) 


1,15,21 

1,21,41 

1,33,17 

1.38.04 
1,33,33 
1,31,70 

1.25.04 
1,28,24 
1,32,69 
1,24,60 
1,21,64 
1 ,26,40 

1.20.37 

3.23.38 

1,21,00 


Expen- |Surplii8( 4-) 
diture. { I)eflclt( — ) 


1,38,40 

1.31.88 
1,27,16 
1,28,58 
1,25,05 
1,23,77 
1 , 22,22 

1.23.88 
1,26,68 
1,30,04 
1,26,50 
1,18,01 
1,14,65 
1,15,19 


—27,66 
—16,02 
+ 2,39 
+ 6,68 


+ 3,31 
(a) 

(a) 
—32 
+ 27 

— 11,68 

—11,75 

+1,55 

(b) 
-fl3 


1,15,91 


+ 6 


(a) Whole surplus placed to provision for 
reduction or avoidance of debt. 


(b) Surplus to Earthquake Fund except for 
Rs. 62 lakhs loi debt redemption. 
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IK THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full foiceof the economic blizzard 
which began in 1030 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year. The net result from 
the Government of India’s point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September. 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, he had a 
sorry tale to tell Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930-31. These 
estimates showed a surplus of lls 86 lakhs , the 
revised estimates worked upto a deficit of 
its. 13.56 crores, which the Finance Member 
said would remain uncovered and would be added 
to the unproductive debt. The main items of 
deterioration as compared with the Budget 
can be summarised as follows . — 

Lakhs 


Important revenue heads, viz , 
Customs, Taxes on Income, 

Salt and Opium (net) . 12,10 

Posts and Tclegraifiis (including 
the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department) . . 89 

Finance headings, viz , Debt 
services, Currency and Mint 1,38 

Other heads 5 


Total Es. 14,42 


Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Es 13 16 
crores, including a drop of Es 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and 44 ^ crores in income tax. The total 
deteiioration under Finance headings was 
Es. 376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Es 118 lakhs. This meant a total deterioration 
of Es. 18.10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Es 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Es. 17.24 crores. To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Es 175 lakhs 111 army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Es 98 lakhs 
in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Es. 273 lakhs. The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Es. 14 61 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation. 

New Taxation Proposals. — His proposals 
were grouped under two heads, Customs and 
Income Tax. Eeferring to the first the Finance 
Member said : The heads in respect of which 
I propose alterations of the substantive 
tariff Itself, are liquors, sugar, silver bullion, 
betelnuts, spices and exposed cinematograph 
films. The liquior duties are to be enhanced 
appreciably ; the duty on beer and the like is 
at present undoubtedly low relatively to those 
on other alcoholic beverages and will be raised 
by about 66 per cent, above the present level, 
while those on wines and spirits (except de- 
natured spirit and spirit used in drugs and 


medicines) will be raised by between 30 and 40 
per cent. The duty on silver bullion I propose 
to increase from 4 to 6 annas per ounce. The 
other Items mentioned will be transferred from 
the general rate of duty (now 15 per cent, ad 
valorem) to the “luxury” rate at 30 per cent 
Of the surcharges, we have at a stroke added 
to the 10 per cent schedule a surcharge of 2^ 
per cent , to the general or 15 per cent, schedule 
one of 5 per cent , and to the “ luxury” or 30 
per cent, schedule one of 10 per cent. By far 
the most imjiortant of these surcharges is that 
5 per cent on the general revenue schedule 
of 15 per cent , and connected with this, 1 must 
mention a feature of particular importance. 
We propose for this purpose to treat the basic 
duty of 15 per cent, on cotton piece-goods 
on the same lines as the general 15 per cent, 
schedule and to place the surcharge of 6 per 
cent, on these goods also The surcharge on 
the 16 per cent schedule is expected to yield 
90 lakhs for cotton piece-goods and 2,63 lakhs 
for other goods Coming now to the schedule of 
noii-protectivc special duties, here we have 
made additions appropriate to the general 
scheme, and I need only mention specially 
the surcharges that I propose to levy upon 
kerosene and motor spirit Both customs and 
excise duty on kerosene are to be raised by 
9 pies per gallon, while motor spirit is to bear a 
surcharge of 2 annas per gallon Finally, I must 
explain my proposals as regards sugar The 
position IS special, because, while I am now 
proiiosing an increase in the duty for revenue 
purposes, we had received, ]ust when my budget 
proposals were on the point of (iompletion, 
the recommendations of the Tariff hoard foi 
the protection of sugai Summarised, the 
Board’s recommendations are -(1) a basic 
duty of Es. 6-4-0 per cwt on all classes of sugar, 
including sugar candy, to be imposed for 15 
years , (2) an additional duty of Ee. 1 per cwt 
on all classes of sugar to be imposed for the first 
7 years ; (3) power to be taken to add 8 anna^ 
per cwt to the duty at any time if the landed 
price of sugar at Calcutta ex-duty falls below 
Es 4 per maund ; (4) no protective duty on 
molasses. My own proposals for revenin 
purposes had been very close to this, for I Inid 
actually contemplated an extra duty round 
about Ec. 1 to Es. 1-8-0 per cwt What J 
have now included is an increase of Es 1-4-0 ])(m 
cwt. on all grades of sugar This, as 1 
have said, must be regarded purely as a revenm 
measure pending consideration of the Taiill 
Board’s recommendations The combined 
effect of all these proposals as regards Custom 
duties will be to produce an additional reveniu 
next year of 9 32 crores. We shall also obtain 
about 50 lakhs more fiom the increased impoit 
duties on galvanized pipes and sheets which tl« 
House discussed on 28th January last This w d! 
raise the additional yield to 9 82 crores In- 
cidentally, the new duties, which will operate 
from 1st March, and the increased duties on 
galvanized pipes and sheets, which came ml** 
force on 30th December, will add to our revcnin 
for the current year a sum estimated at 88 lakhs 
thus reducing the current year’s deficit ti 
12.68 crores.” 
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Increased Income Tax.— Dealing with his 
proposed new tax on inconios, the Finance 
Member said * “ The taxable minimum income 
for income-tax — Ks 2,000 — w’lll not be lowered. 
'J'herate of tax on the lowest zone np to 
Rs. 4,990 will be raised bv 4 pies. The rates on 
higher grades np to Us 30,900 wull be raised in 
some cases bv 5 pics, in some cases b\ 6 pies, 
and in the highest of these grades by 7 pies 
At present the highest rate is icached at lls. 
40,000 It IS now 10 pies I propose a late of 25 
pies on incomes fiorn Us 40,000 to Us 00,090, 
and a maximum rate of 20 pies on incomes oi 
Us 1 lakh and over The estimated yield ot these 
increases is 5,07 lakhs gross or, "deducting 53 
lakhs on account of increased icfiinds, 4,54 
lakhs net Jn addition to this, 1 piopose certain 
^•hanges as regards siijK'r- tax At piesent all 
assessees excejit Hindu unduided families are 
allowed a deduction of Us. 50,000 in computing 
the iiuome liable to super-tax This will be 
lowered toRs 30,000 except for Hin<lu undivided 
families and companies, which will be alloweil, 
as at present, a deduction of Us 75,000 and 
Us 50,(M)0 res])ectively In the new zone, 
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Us 30,001 to Us 50,000 the super-tax rate will 
be 0 pies Above Us. 50,000 the graduated scales 
will be increased by 2 pies throughout. The 
flat rate for companies will be 1 anna as at 
present These changes will yield, It is estimated, 
46 laklis. Thus the total estimated additional 
net revenue from taxes on income will be 5 
crores Urieflv they will add an extra charge 
of about 2 to 5 per cent 011 all incomes. !l’iie 
rates of additional tax have been so adjusted 
as to produce, in the final result, an evenly 
graduated scale of burden increasing as the 
income increases, and this object must be borne 
in mind in intcipreting our proposals. The 
total \icUl from the proposed changes in (histoms 
duties and ta\«‘s on income thus amounts 
to Ks 1 4 82 f rorcs, as against wdiieli the gap 
ti) he filled 18 Hs 14 51 crores, so that I am left 
with a small surplus of Us 31 lakhs. 

Silver Duty. — Referring to silver, the 
Finance Member said the increase of two annus 
an ounce whuh we are proposing is estimated 
to produiT 75 lakhs from the import duty and 
7 lakhs Irom tlie exi'He 01 82 lakhs in all. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Tiip following IS a summary of the estimates of wajs and means in India during 1034-35 and 


( In crores of rnpees.) 


- - - ■ 1 

Budget, 

1034-35. 

Rev ised, 1 
1934-35. 1 

1 Budget, 

1 1935-30. 


Receipts 

1 

i 



1. 

Excess of Revenue of the Central (lovernment. 
over Exiienditure ( harg<‘d to Revenue. , 

i 

35.87 

31 08 

32.29 

2 

IJntiinded Debt incurred — 





(a) Tost Ofiiee Cash Certificates (net) .. 

5 50 

2 78 

2 75 


{b) J’ost Oflicc Havings Hank deposits (net) 

0 00 

7 10 

8 75 


(0 Other Savings Bank def)osits (net) .. 

5 09 

5 87 

0.42 

3 

Ap])ropriation for lodin tion or avoidance of debt 

3 00 

3.00 

3 00 

4 

Railway and Posts and Telcgrajihs Dejirei latioii 
h'linds 

— .35 

1 49 

2.08 

5 

Post Offiee Cash Certificate Bonus Fund 

1 10 

.74 

— .25 

6 

Miscellaneous Deposits and Remittances (net) 

2 0 1 

1.02 

16.45 


Total Receipts . . 

55 78 

55 67 

09 57 


Dtsbpesements. 




7. 

Capital Expenditure not charged to Revenue — 





(a) State Railways 

2 96 ! 

- 

3.50 


{b) Posts and Telegraphs . . . j 

.40 

1 34 

.55 


(c) Other items .... ] 

1 29 

1 42 

0.23 

8. 

Permanent Debt discharged (net) , 

13 24 

32.95 

27.61 
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(In croreg of Rupeeg.) 


— - 1 

Budget, 

1934-35 

Revised, 

19.34-36 

Budget, 

1935-36. 

9. Floating Debt discharged (net) 


9.74 

3.50 

10. Loss on revaluation, sale transfer, etc., of assets 
of the Paper Currency Reserve (net) . . 

.05 

5.88 

7.00 

11. Loans by the Central Government — 




(a) To Provincial Loans Fund . . 

0.00 

4.00 

10.25 

(5) Other Loans 

1.49 

— .15 

—.01 

12, Remittances between England and India — 




(fl) B-emittance from India for financing 
Home Treasury 

35 60 

52 04 

34.69 

(5) Transfers through the Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve 


—17 87 


(c) Sale of silver . , 


3 87 

4.00 

(d) Other transactions (net) 

.70 

.99 

.73 

13. Balances of Provincial Governments 

—2.91 

—2 91 

—2.71 

Total Bisbitiisements 

.58.82 

90.30 

95.34 

Net DiSBrnsKMENTs .. 

3 04 

34 03 

25.77 

New Loan 


35 80 

25 00 

Reduction ( + ) or Increase ( — ) of cash balance 

-1-3 04 

—1.17 

-f- 77 

Opening Balance 

13.44 

11.89 

13.00 

Closing Balance . . 

10.40 

13.06 

12.29 


Reception by the Assembly — Strong op- | datioTi th<at it should be passed with an amend 
position was manifested in the Assembly to ' nieiit tothe Finance Member’scriginalscheine in 
the new income tax and super tax rates, and on j voivmg a reduction in the lowest grades of mcoin 
the plea that Government’s duty Mas to retrench i tax and leaving the higher grades untouched 
expenditure still further, an amendment was The estimated decrease in revenue was about j 
passed reducing the proposed levemie from this crore of rupees compared with nearly two anc 
source by Rs 240 lakhs. Government found a lialf crores ereat(‘d by the Assembly’s vote 
themselves unable to accept this cut, and the The following were the rates recommen«lc< 
Finance Bill was returned to the Assembly by the Governor -General . — 
by the Governor- General with the recommen- 

In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and ollio 
association of individuals not being a registered Arm or a company : — 

Rate, 

When the total income Is less than Bs 2,000 NU, 

When the total income is Its. 2,000 or upwards, but is less than 
Bs. 5,000 Six pies in the rupee. 

When the total income is Bs 5,000 or upwards, but is less than 
Bb. 10,000 . Nine pies in the rupee. 

When the total income Is B«<. 10,000 or upwards, but is less than 
Bb. 15,000 . . . . One anna in the rupee. 

When the total income Is Bs. 15,000 or upwards, hut is less than 

Bs. 20,000 One anna and four pies in th( 

rupee. 
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When the totah ncomeis Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but is loss than 
Rs. 30,000 


Hate. 

One anna and seven pies in 
the rupee. 


When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs. 40,000 . . . . One anna and eleven pies in 

the rupee. 


When the total income is Rs 40,000 or upwaid<^, but is less than 
Rs. 1,00,000 

When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards 


Two annas and one pie in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and two pies in 
the rupee. 


In the case of every company and registered firm, whatc\ci its 
total income . . . . . . . . . . . . . Two annas and tno pies in the 

ruj>cc. 


The Bill in its recommended form was, how- 
ever, rejected by the Assemljly bv 60 votes to 
50, and was sent to the Council of Slate wliere it 
was passed. It became law on beim; ecrtiflod 
by the Governor-General The gap of Rs 105 
lakhs caused by the amended income tax flgurcs 
was partly filled by reduction of military ex- 
penditure to the extent of Rs 00 lakhs 
and by Rs. 15 lakhs cut in civil expenditure. 

Other cuts made bv the Assembly and accepted 
by Government included token icdiictionH of 
Rs. 100 in the demands for Customs, Income 
Tax, Executive Council and Army Department. 
Two cuts of Rh one lakh and Rs 100 were made 
in the Railway Board demand and were accepted. 

Supplementary Budget.—It soon became 
evident that the worsening of the trade depression 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimates in the i 
February budget, and in Septemhei Sir George! 
iichuster came before the Legislative Assembly 
with a Supplementary Finance Bill. The 
Finance Member said that the returns for the 
first five months indicated that they would falf 
short of their budget estimates for customs by at 
least Rs 1 0 crorcs, the heaviest reductions being, 
under cotton piece-goods, sugar, silver, spirits 
and liquor, excise on motor spirit, iron and steel 
and in the jutc export duty, wliile they expected 
a deficit of Rs. li crores on income-tax. Income 
from Railways and Posts and Telegraplis allowed 
a similar decline. The total deterioration in 
income amounted to Rs. 11.33 crores in tax 
revenue, Rs 5.48 crores on commercial depart- 
ments, Rs.2 29 crores in general finance headings,. 
Rs. 23 lakhs under extraordinary receipts and 
Rs. 23 lakhs under other heads As the budget 
provid^ for a small surplus of Rs. 1 lakh on the 
basis of the present estimates there would be a 
net deficit of Rs 19.55 crores. Putting the deficit 
for the current year and next year together they 
had a gap to fill of Rs 39.05 crores. He proposed 
to deal with the situation on three distinct lines, 
firstly, to reduce expenditure; secondly, ta 
impose an emergency cut in salaries ; and thirdly, 
to impose fresh taxation. Retrenchment 
measures in civil expenditure he estimated would, 
save about Rs.30 lakhs in the current year, and. 
TU. 250 lakhs next year, while military expendi- 
ture next year would be curtailed by Rs.450 IsJrbs, 


A ten per cent cut in pay in both civil and 
military departments would lead to a saving of 
Rs (50 lakhs in the current year and Rs.l9() lakhs 
next year. Turning to new methods of raising 
revenue tlie Finance Member said his first 
proposal would be an immediate increase in Die 
salt revenue by abolishing the credit systems 
w'hich would mean tliat the revtnue would be 
increased bv a crore of rupees each year on this 
account Tlie main plank of his new' taxation 
proposals was to put a temporary surcharge on 
all L-xisting taxes witli the exception of Customs 
export duties, the siircliarge being 25 per cent on 
the existing rates in each case. He proposed that 
the surcharge for tlie current year in income-tax 
should only be 12^ per cent, but it would bo 
collected at this rate on the whole year’s income. 
Government held that m the present emergency 
they were justified in reducing the income-tax 
exemption limit and imposing a small tax of four 
pies in the rupee on incomes between Rs. 1,000 
and R8.2,000 per annum Dealing with special 
increases and new taxes, the Finance Member 
said “We i)ropo8e to increase the Import duty 
I on artificial silk piece-goods from 20 to 40 per 
cent, and on artificial silk yarn from 10 per cent, to 
15 per cent We also propose to increase the 
duty on brown sugar from Rs.6-12-0 to Rs 7-4-0 
j per cwt This follows the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendation. As regards boots and shoes, we 
'propose that tlmrc should be imposed as an 
I alternative to the 20 per cent duty a minimum 
I of 4 annas per jiair The duty will thus be 20 per 
cent, or 4 annas a pair, whichever is the higher. 
We also propose to increase the duty on carnphor 
and on electric bulbs from 20 to 40 pei cent. 
As regards all these articles the surcharge will be 
levied on the increased duty.” 

'* Then there arc three items formerly on the 
free list on which wc think it justifiable to impose 
a small duty on revenue grounds. The result of 
the surcharges Imposed in last Budget and 
proposed now is that the level 01 the genera! 
revenue tariff has been increased from 15 to 25 
per cent. There is, therefore, some justification 
for adding a 10 per cent, duty to articles hitherto 
free. We propose to put duties of 10 per cent, on 
machinery and dyes, and of i anna per lb. on raw 
cotton. I must expect criticism of these duties 
[especially from the cotton mills, and I must 
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acknowledge that their imposition may appear 
to be in some ways inconsistent with previous 
policy. The justification must be the need for 
revenue, while as regards the cotton mills we may 
claim that on balance their position will be 
improved by our surcharge proposals, for under 
these the import duties on cotton piece-goods will 
be increased by one quarter. This more than 
offsets the burden of ^ anna per lb on goods made 
from Imported cotton, and affords an effective 
answer to possible criticisms on the grounds to 
which I have referred. I have one more word 
to say as regards the income-tax proposals In 
considering the cut to be applied to tne salaries 
of Government officials we considered what total 
reduction of their emoluments could fairly be 
imposed If the general rate of reduction is to be 
10 per cent., that represents what we think fair, 
and if further increases of Income-tax were to be 
added, that would go beyond the reasonable 
limit. We therefore propose that increases of 
income-tax both by way of surcharge on existing 
rates or by way of imposition of a tax for the first 
time on salaries from lls 1,000 to Ks 2,000 should 
be merged in any general cut which we are 
imposing or which the Provincial Governments 
may impose.*’ 

The Finance Member’s final proposal was to 
increase the postage for inland letters to annas 
instead of 1 anna and for jiostcards to 9 pies 
instead of 6 pies. That enhancement was 
expected to produce Ks 73 lakhs m a full year and 
go a long way to cover the deficit of Es 92 lakhs 
in the working results of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department which would be left even if 
the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Accounts Eiiquiiy Committee were accepted. 

The net result for the current year was an 
estimated increase in taxation of Rs 711 
lakhs which, together with Rs 37 lakhs from 
increased postal charges ana lls 100 lakhs 
from salt revenue, meant, with retrenchment 
measures, an improvement of Ks 938 lakhs 
as against an estimated deficit of lls 19.55 
crores. They would thus close the year with 
a deficit of Ks. 10 17 crores On the other 
hand, in 1932-33 they would feel the full benefit 
of the retrenchment measures and the extra taxa- 
tion, making a total improvement of Ks. 24 73 
crores against an estimated deficit of Ks 19 50 
crores Thev should thus close the year with a 
surplus of Ks. 5 23 crores The combined result 
of the two years would be a deficit of Ks 4 94 
crores, which they were justified in regarding 
as covered by making during this period of 
exceptional stress a reduction of about Ks. 247 
lakhs in ea(‘h year for the provision for reduction 
or avoidance of debt. 

Assembly Opposition* — The Finance 3fem- 
ber's statement and fresh taxation pro- 
posals came as a shock to the Assembly, and 
strong opposition to certain sections of the Bill 
was manifested from the start Most of the 
non-official members maintained that larger 
cuts in expenditure should be made, instancing 
the need for still further retrenchment in the 
Army demands. When the Bill was discussed 
clause by clause, a motion was carried placing 
mill machinery, etc., again on the free import 
list and the proposal to increase postal rates was 
rejected. Amendments to the income tax 


increases were carried omitting the reduction 
of the minimum taxable income from Ks. 2,000 
to Rs 1,000, and making the 25 per cent, surcharge 
levied during 1932-33 applicable only to incomes 
over Ks.10,000 per annum. When the discussion 
finished the Bill was returned to the Assembly 
with a recommendation by the Governor-General 
that it should be passed in its original form. 
Lord Willmgdoii pointed out that the amend- 
ments made by the Assembly would reduce the 
expected revenue by Rs 4 crores over eighteen 
months, and added “lam satisfied that I cannot 
consistently with my responsibilities allow this 
deficiency to remain uncovered.” The Bill as 
amended was, however, rejected by the Assembly 
by 63 votes to 48. It was taken to the 
Council of State where it was passed and was 
thereafter certified as law by the Governor- 
General. 

The 1932-33 Budget — Presenting the 1932- .3.3 
budget on March 7th, 1932, the Financ’C Mombtir 
explained that the circumstances wore somewhat 
unusual. The siipplcmontary budget had liocn 
Introduced only six months eailicr. He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the jfian for raising revenue 
put forward in September J93I On the basis 
of the supplementary budget m Soptombor 
It was hoped to reduce the deficit for the current 
year to Ks. 10.17 croies and foi the following 
year to realise a surplus of Ks 523 lakhs but 
oxpcrionco had made it necessary to lovisc those 
estimates A deterioration in the figures by 
about Ks 3 crores was to bo allowwl for each 
year and it was anticipated that the current 
year would close with a deficit of Ks ] 3 6 crores 
and that the surplus for 19.32-3.3 would bo 
lls. 2 15 croi es The Finance Member remind od 
the House that foi the cunont year and the next 
year combined no less than Ks. 13.71 crores 
was being provided from revenue for reduction 
or avoidance of debt 

Revenue Estimates — The budget estimates 
for customs receipts in 1932-33 weie put at 
Rs 415 lakhs less than in the previous yoai 
in spite of the increased duties imposed by the 
emergency budget and which were expected to 
bring in an additional revenue of Ks. 93 crores 
The main deterioration occurred under the heads 
of sugar, silver, cotton piocogoods and liquois 
Referring to the revenue from the (lommcrcial 
departments the Finance Member said that no 
contributions from the railways were expected 
either m the current year or the next As 
regards Posts and Telegraphs the loss in working 
in the coming year was expected to be about 
Ks. 16 lakhs. 

Expenditure Estimates — The total ci^ il 
and net military expenditure in 1932-38 was 
estimated at Ks. 67,39 lakhs which was Rs 11,84 
lakhs less than for 1930-31 and Ks 795 lakhs 
less than the current budget. On the subject 
of retrenchment the Finance Member said : 

“ For the present I would remind Honourable 
Members of the following broad facts, when thc^ 
compare what we have achieved with the recom- 
mendations of the various Retrenchment Com- 
mittees. The total recommended by the four 
civil Sub- Committees was Ks. 4,99 lakhs, and 
w^e have against tills achieved economies of 
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Hs. 4,33 lakhs or nearly 87 per cent — ^before 
illowing for terminal charges which, of course, 
the committees did not take into account.” 

“ I would mention two other striking results 
111 this connection. The first is the actual 
1 eduction in Expenditure. I have already 
i^iven the figures from the accounts showing 
a reduction of 11,84 lakhs for Ci\il and Militaiy 
Expenditure (excluding Posts and Telegraphs) 
since 1930-31. The position may also be stated 
in another wav. If Honourable Merabois will 
look at the analytical table which is included 
in the^ Financial Secretary's memorandum 
(which is prepared now on a slightly different 
basis from that which I circulated in September) 
I hoy will find that what I may describe as the 
net controllable administrative expenditure, 
civil and military (which excludes the cost of 
collection of taxes and of the administration 
of salt and Posts and Telegraphs expenditure) 
has been brought down from ]U8t over Ks. 76 
crefros in 1930-31 to just over Its. 64 crores for 
1932*33, a reduction of about 16 per cent.’* 

The second fact is of a more distressing nature* 
but it indicates the magnitude of the effect 
which we have made. In pursuance of the 
lotrcnchmont campaign the following appoint- 
ments in the Civil Departments (including J’osts 
and Telegiaphs) have been 01 will shortly come 


under reduction so far as infoimatioii is at 
present available — 

Gazetted officers 299 

Ministerial establishment and other 
superior establishment . . . . 5,279 

Inferior establishment 1,485 

Total . . 7,063 


The 1933*34 Budget. — In Introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years. The results 
for 1931*32 had turned out to be Rs. 2 crores 
better than anticipated in the budget speech 
and the account for the year showed a deficit 
after providing nearly Rs. 7 crores for the 
reduction of debt of Rs. Ilf crores For the 
year 1932-33 the latest revised estimates indicat- 
ed that the surplus would be Rs. 217 lakhs or 
Rs 2 lakhs more than was estimated He 
continued to estimate revenue for 1933-34 — 
particularly customs revenue — ^is, in view of the 
completely uncertain and abnormal conditions, 
a task of quite unprecedented difficulty. Indeed 
I may say that accurate estimation is impossible 
In these circumstances and for the reasons 
which I have explained, we have thought that 
the most reasonable course is to assume that the 
general position next year will be the same as 
for the current year, neither better nor worse, 
and in particular that India will be able to 
maintain the same purchasing power for commo- 
dities Imported from abroad. 

Customs. — The assumption, however, that 
the value of imports will be maintained does 
not necessarily imply that the value of the 
Import duties will also remain the same. 

I have already explained the special position 
as regards sugar, showing how the present 
development of the Indian industry is affecting 


our revenue. On these considerations we think 
it necessary to allow for a drop of one croro 
in receipts from the sugar import duties which 
will not bo offset by any increase under other 
heads. 

In regard to cotton piece-goods also, foi 
reasons which I have explained, we think it 
necessary to regard the revenue from import 
duties — at least on Japanese goods— as to some 
extent abnormal and not likely to bo repeated 
Here therefore we have allowed for a drop of 
30 lakhs. 

As against these reductions we have thought 
it safe to count on a small revenue (25 lakhs) 
from silver imports — because having closed 
the gap in our land customs lino on the Hurmesc 
frontier, through which a large trade in silvci 
from China was suddenly developing in the 
course of the last year, w^e think it reasonable 
to expect a moderate resumption of dutiable 
imports. 

Making allowance for these and other minor 
variations, our customs revenue estimates for 
next year aie put at 51,25 lakhs showing a 
reduction of 104 lakhs from the revised estiiiiates 
of the current year. 

The position as regards net receipts may bo 
summarised as follows . — 

Revenue 
( l^akhs). 

Budget Estimate, 1932-33 .. 52,31 27 

Revised Estimate, 1 932 33 . . 52,28 55 

Budget Estimate, 1933-34 .. 51,24 GO 

Civil Expenditure —* ‘‘ The budget estimate 
of Civil expenditure tor the ciiirent year (1932- 
33), i.e , excluding military expendituie, expen- 
diture on Commercial di'partinents and Debt 
services, was 20,65 lakhs. Our revised estiinato 
now gives the figure as 20,89 lakhs There is 
thus an apparent increase of 24 lakhs But a 
closer examination shows that this increase, 
does not denote any increase in real expenflitiin-, 
and, indeed, that the economy in n*current 
expenditure has been greater than that which 
we promised. The figure of expenditure as 
shown in our accounts has had to be Increased 
because special items amounting in all to 68 Jr 
lakhs, but the great bulk of which do not dciiuto 
real expenditure, have had to be included. 

Under the other heads of real expenditure 
we shall have achieved during this year economies 
of Rs. 45 lakhs more than wo promised. It 
may be icmombcred that in my budget speech 
in March last I stated that, broadly speaking, 
against a total retronebment in expenditure 
of Rs. 499 lakhs recommended by the lour civil 
sub-committcea. Government had achieved 
economies of 433 lakhs, or nearly 87 per cent, 
before allowing for terminal charges which the 
committees did not take into account. The 
results according to the revised estimate for the 
current year which I have jusu given show that 
the actual economies achieved in normal expendi- 
ture amount to 45 lakhs more than this, that is 
to say, to a total of 478 lakhs, or nearly 96 per 
cent, of the amount recommended by the 
retrenchment committees. 

•‘Turning to the estimates of expenditure 
under these civil heads for next year, I am glad 
to be able to report a still further improvement. 
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As compared wltl) the current year ivith its 
budget estimate of 20,65 lakhs and the revised 
estimate of 20,89 lakhs, the estimates for 1 038-84 
are 20,58 lakhs, that is to say, a reduction oi 
86 lakhs on the current year in spite of the 
following facts ; first, that we have allowed for 
reducing the cut in pay to 6 per cent thereby 
incurring extra charges of 28 lakhs on these 
particular civil heads, secondly that we have 
to meet the normal Increments in time scale 
pay which still involve an annual addition of 
something like 15 lakhs, and thirdly, that we 
have to meet new obligatory expenditure 
amounting to about 17 lakhs, the nature of 
which I shall shortly explain. If all those items 
arc taken into account it will be seen that the 
total of the net reductions otherwise effected 
under the normal heads of expenditure amount 
to no less than 96 lakhs. Honourable Members 
may say that they are not concerned with this 
figure but only with the saving of 86 lakhs 
actually effected, but I have given these 
explanations in order to show how we are 
continuing the retrenchment effort and what a 
constant effort is required 'merely to prevent 
expenditure from growing.’ ** 

Expenditure — “ When I turn to 
the provision for the Military or Defence Budget 
the results are equally, or even more, satisfac- 
tory. For the current year (1932-33) allowing 
for the full effects of the 10 per cent, cut in pay, 
the net budgetary allotment was lis. 46.74 
crorcs For next year the net expenditure 
provided for in the estimates, after allowing 
for an extra charge of Rs. 52^ lakhs due to the 
reduction In the cut In pay to 5 per cent, is 
Rs. 46.20 crores. That is to say although the 
pay bill is increased by Rs. 52^ lakhs the net 
expenditure is to bo reduced by Rs. 54 lakhs.” 


Finaneial Summary, 1933-34. 

Rs. lakhs. 

ItEVElIUB — Better. Worse. 

Customs — (Reduction duo to fall 
allowed for in imports of sugar 
and cotton piece-goods) 


1,04 

Income-tax, — (Increase duo to 
removal of exemption from 
surcharge on Government 
servants) 

53 


Salt. — (Reduction mainly duo to 
termination of temporary in- 
crease in receipts on termina- 
tion of credit system) 


1,63 

Opium 

25 

.. 

Finance heads. — Net changes in- 
cluding additional expenditure 
of 1 on account oi part resto- 
ration of cut in pay . . 


15 

Commercial departments. — Net 
revenue 


11 

MUceUaneous. — (Reduction of 30 
due to no provision being in- 
cluded in next year’s estimates 
ior Gain by Exchange) 


45 


Expenditure— 

MdUary : Civil heads. — Net 
reduction effected in spite of 
part restoration of pay cut 
costing 79ir lakhs under these 
heads as compared with the 
revised estimates. (Tlds net 
reduction together with the 
reduction of 5 under Irrigation 
and Currency and Mint taken 
on the revenue side gives a 
total reduction of 90 as 
mentioned in para. 61) . . 85 

Total .. 163 338 


As a result of the changes thus summarised 
the net deterioration for next year is estimated 
at 175 lakhs, and thus the surplus of 217 lakhs 
shown in the revised estimate for the current 
year will bo reduced to surplus of 42 lakhs. 

The Cut in Pay.—Concerning the Govern- 
ment’s decision to restore half the cut in pay th© 
Finance Member said that the total cost was 
Rs. 108 lakhs. 

As against this the Central budget will re- 
cover as a result of the withdrawal of the exemp- 
tion of income-tax surcharges and the tax on 
incomes below Rs. 2,000 from Government 
officials — not only officials paid against the 
Central budget, but officials of the Railways 
and officials serving under the Provincial Govern- 
ments — ‘a net increase in income-tax receipts 
of 53 lakhs. 

The net cost of the proposal to the Central' 
Government Is thus 55 lakhs. 

Qianges in Duties — The budget announced! 
changes in the import duties on boots and shoes 
and artificial silk goods. 

Decisions. — ^The Assembly throw out the 
proposal for a stamp duty on cheques and by 
59 votes to 33 carried a resolution to reduce 
the rate of income tax from 4 pies to 2 pies 
on incomes between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500. 

The 1934-35 Budget — Summing up the 
results for 1933-34 when introducing the 1934-35 
budget the Finance Member said that with the 
arrangement to provide Rs. 3 crores for del)t 
reduction instead of the Rs. 6.89 crores due 
under the debt reduction convention the year 
would close with a surplus of Rs. 129 lakhs. 
This sum Government proposed to set aside 
as a special fund to cover relief measures in 
respect of earthquake damage. For 1934-35 
Government were expecting a drop of Rs. 280 
lakhs in revenue which was more than account- 
ed for by the anticipated falling off in sugar 
import duties, while expenditure would be 
Rs. 2 lakhs higher. In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-35 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rs. 163 lakhs. 

A loss in import duties of 225 lakhs wa^ 
anticipated. 
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Othar Revenue. — ^The changes in other 
heads of Kevenue do not call for any detailed 
comment. We are allowing for a slight recovery 
of 12 lakhs in Taxes on Income to a total of 
17i crores, and we should have put this 26 
lakhs higher if it had not been for the losses 
which must be anticipated from the earthquake. 
We are also allowing for an increase of 18 lakhs 
on salt and for a drop in the gross receipts from 
Opium of 64 lakhs. The declining revenue 
from the latter item owing to the policy adopted 
in 1926 has been another cause of budgetary 
difficulties. Altogether the total drop to be 
allowed for In Revenue as compared with the 
Revised estimates for the current year is 2,74 
lakhs, which is more than accounted for by the 
loss on sugar. 

Expenditure. — On the subject of expenditure 
Sir George Schuster said • — 

So far as concerns expenditure, we are still 
searching for further economics, and have 
regidly maintained our rule that no new item 
of expenditure shall be admitted unless It is 
absolutely obligatory or unless it is likely to be 
economically productive. We have also, as 
I have already announced, decided that the 
6 per cent, cut in pay ought to be retained for 
another year. As a result there is a very 
satisfactory reduction of 2,12 lakhs in the 
Budget provision for next year as compared 
with the Budget for the current year, and of 
2,90 lakhs as compared with the actuals for 
last year (1932-33) for, while expenditure on 
Civil Administration has been kept practically 
unchanged In spite of the normal increments in 
pay, there is a substantial saving on interest 
charges due to conversion schemes and the 
improvement in Government credit, while the 
military contribution from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment means a big reduction in the Army Budget. 

The demand under the Defence head stands 
for next year at 44 38 crores. ’J'his is 4 lakhs 
less than the Revised estimates for the current 
year and 1,82 lakhs better than the Budget 
estimate. The latter big reduction is of course 
due to the payment now made by His Majesty's 
Government as a result of the finding of the 
Capitation Tribunal, to which I have already 
referred. The House is fully informed as to 
the facts in this case, and I need not add further 
explanations, but I wish to take this occasion 
to review the course of military expenditure 
during the period of my office as Finance Mem- 
ber. The salient fact is that the total demand 
has been reduced by no less than 10.72 crores, 
from 66.10 crores in 1929-30 to the present { 
figure of 44.38 crores. This is a remarkable 1 
reduction and I venture to think that if I had | 
prophesied its achievement in 1929, my prophecy 
would have been greeted either with incre- 
dulity or, among those who gave credence to 
it, with extreme satisfaction. In the debates 
at that time the great demand was always that 
we should get Defence expenditure down to 
the so-called Inchcape figure of 60 crores. Yet 
now we are nearly six crores below that. 

D«l>t Services —Regarding the interest on 
debt, the Finance Member said : — ^It is a 
notable fact that the net figure for 1934-35 
under Interest on Ordinary debt is less than 
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nothing— in fact a surplus balance ot about 
1 lakh. This is a reduction of 1,1? lakhs on 
the budget for 1933-34, though it is actually 
about the same as for the revised estimates. 
The comparison is complicated by the position 
as regards war debt payments. In the budget 
of 1933-34 we provided 88 lakhs against this 
liability, but as no payment was made this 
amount was saved, and, as I have already 
explained, is the main reason for the saving 
on the revised estimates. As regards 1934-36, 
His Majesty’s Government has already agreed 
to the postponement of the instalment due in 
June 1934, but wo have made provision for the 
second half year’s Instalment, and W'c have also 
assumed that the outstanding arreu-rs, excluding 
the amount in suspense, will be capitalised and 
the total discharged by equated payments 
ending 3952 to cover principal and interest. 
On this basis we are making provision for 68 
Inkhn in the 1934-36 budget. Excluding these 
War Debt provisions the comparison between 
1933-34 and 1934-35 works out as follows * — 

1933-34 Budget . . 28 lakhs. 

1933- 84 Revised . . NiL 

1934- 35 Budget . . — 59 lakhs (i.e., 

net surplus). 

There is thus really an improvement of 87 
lakhs on the budget tor 1933-34 and of 69 lakhs 
on the Revised. 

Under Interest on Other Obligations thero 
is an increase in the budget provision for 1934-36 
of 72 lakhs over the budget for 1933-34 and 68 
lakhs over the Revised estimate. This la 
accounted for by an extra charge of 60 lakha 
m respect of bonus on Post Office Cash Certi- 
ficates, while the balance represents mainly 
interest on the increased amount of Post Office 
Havings Bank deposits. 

I might sum up the result by saying that as 
regards Interest charges, Including both Inter- 
est on Ordinary Debt and Interest on Other 
Obligations, we liavo to provide next year 
46 lakhs less than was allowed for In the budget 
of 1933-34, but 68 lakhs more than we are 
I allowing in the revised estimates, and that as 
against the Latter increase we are providing 68 
lakhs more on War Debt and 50 lakhs more on 
Post Oilice Cash Certificates. 

Changes in Duties —The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar in the following words — 

After careful consideration we have decided 
to propose a dual policy , on tho one hand the 
imposition of an excue duty on factory produced 
sugar, and on the other hand the introduction 
of legislation by the Central Government which 
will enable the Provincial Governments to apply 
schemes for enforcing a minimum price for 
cane to be i)aid by the factory to the grower. 
As I have already stated, the present duty of 
Rs 9-1-0 per cwt. is Re. 1-13-0 above the basic 
duty of Rs. 7-4-0 recommended ny the Tariff 
Board, In their report, however, the Tariff 
Board recommended that there should be 
power for Government to increase the measure 
of protection by 8 annas jier cwt. when Java 
sugar was being imported at a price less than 
Rs. 4 per mautid to Calcutta. We propose to 
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assume that the conditions justifying this extra i 
margin of jirotection are likely to continue in 
existence for the jircsent, and therefore to leave I 
a protective margin of B.s. 7-12-0 per cwt. 
and to impose an excise duty of Re. 1-6-0 per cwt. 
We assume that this will yield Ils. 1,47 lakhs, 
and out ot this we xiropose to set aside an amount 
equivalent to 1 anna per cwt , representing about 
7 lakhs, as a fund to be distributed among the 
lYovinees where white sugar is produced for 
the purpose of assisting the organisation and 
operation of co-operative societies among the 
( ane growers so as to help them m securing 
fair prices, or lor other purposes directed to 
the same end. 

Tobacco Duties. — The Finance Member 

said . — 

Under our present tariff, as modified by the 
tw'o surcharges, the duty on cigarettes works 
out at something like double the duty on the 
tobacco used in making similar cigarettes in 
India . and tlui result has been to divert the 
manufacture ot the great majority of the lead- 
ing brands of cigarettes to factories in India 
belonging to the same interests as previously 
imported these iirands from abroad. Such an 
industrial development has never made a claim — 
and 1 do not think it could make a good claim — 
that it satisfies the principles of discriminatory 
protection and should therefore receive abnor- 
mal encouragement from the tariff. We have 
now decided to fix tlie relation between the 
duty on cigarettes and the duty on raw tobacco 
on a more rational iiasis, and we liave consider- 
able hopes that, while not depriving the interest 
concerned of reasonable assistance, it will bring 
back the class of cigarette concerned into the 
field of open competition between the imported 
and locally made article, and result, without 
detriment to the interest of the consumer, in 
some inerc'ase of revenue from import duties. 
We jiropose to take for cigarettes a specific duty 
roughly corresponding to the identical amount 
that would have lieeii paid on the quantity of 
leaf eoiitamcd in the cigarettes and to add to 
tliis specific duty the normal revenue duty of 
26 per cent, ad lalorem, thus leaving the local 
industry with no more than the benefit which 
18 enjoyed by every non -protected industry 
engaged in the manufacture of goods which are 
subject to our jiresent normal revenue duty of 
26 per cent. The details are as follows. 

At present what I may call the basic rate of 
duty on cigarettes is Rs. 10-10 per thousand, 
while there are smaller classes which are assessed 
at ils. 15 and Its. 8-8 per thousand, the division 
between these classes being dependent upon 
values. The present rate of duty on raw tobacco 
is Rs. 2 per lb. standard and Re 1-8 preferential 
(Imports entitled to the benefit of preferential 
duty are negligible). The revised rates that 
we propose are ; — 

On raw tobacco : Rs. 2-6-0 per lb. standard 
and Re. 1-14-0 per lb. preferential. 

On cigarettes : Rs. 6-15-0 per thousand plus 
25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Silver. — A reduction in the silver import by 
2^ annay to 5 annas per ounce. 

The Finance Member said to-day we think we 
can lower the duty without risk of doing so. 


Taking the prices of silver which have been ruin 
recently in London (about 19 Jd. to 20^^. p 
standard ounce), the prices in Bombay have be( 
ruling round about Rs 55 per 100 tolas as again 
19id. per ounce in London. On the basis of 
London price of 19i^d. was calculated that tl 
parity price in Bombay allowing for impo 
duty and other charges, ought to be Rs. 01-11 
per hundred tolas, so that it looks as if the Bon 
bay prices have been keeping at a level at lea 
Rs. 6-11-9 per 100 tolas below the full pant 
The duty of 7^ annas per ounce is equivalei 
to Rs 17-9-3 per 100 tolas. It appears ther 
fore that we might reduce the duty by one-thin 
i.e., by annas per ounce without therel 
necessarily affecting the Bombay price at al 
for it would still be somewhat below the Londc 
parity. 

Export Duty on Hides. — The export duty o 
raw hides was abolished by the 1934-35 budget 

Excise on Matches — Announcing that tl 
Government intended to hand over half tl' 
jute export duty to the jute producing Provii 
ces, the Finance Member said that the" Goven 
ment of India would recoup their losses b 
imposing a levy on matches at the rate t 
Rs 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches mad 
in British India. 

Decisions — The Assembly accepted the whol 
of the financial plan exeejit to the extent tha 
Government themselves accepted a change in th 
mai(‘h excise duty The changes as summed ii] 
by the Select (Committee which examined the BUI 
were —“The most important question which con 
front ed us was whether the duty as fixed by tin 
I Bill would so react on the retail selling price o 
\ matches as to bring about a verj' serious diini 
[ nution of sales In order to avoid tills it seemec 
to us essential that the duty be so regubitet 
as to make it possible a reasonable sized bo' 
of matches retailed singly in bazaars at the price 
of one pice. 

After very careful consideration wo have 
come to the conclusion that if this result is to 
achieved and a sufficient margin of profit left fe« 
retailers and manufacturers, the rate of excise 
duty initially, at least, should not be fixed higher 
timn one rupee per gross of boxes containing oa 
average 40 matches 

We hold that the duty could be fixed al 
corresponding rates for matches in boxes of (*(• 
or 80, and that the elassiflt ation of matches 
according to these standards is most suitable and 
convenient from the administrative standpoint 

From matches packed otherwise we have lei t 
the duty to be fixed by the Governor-General- 
in-Council.” 

Posts and Talexmphs. — The following 
changes in postal and telegraph charges wc'c 
announced : — 

Postal — (a) In the postal tariff we propose 
to lower the initial weight of inland lettci'. 
from tolas to ^ a tola coupled with a rediu - 
tion m the charge from li anna to one aniM 
For heavier letters the charges will continue to 
be H anna for letters not exceeding tolas, 
with additional li anna for successive weights 
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of 2*^ tolas or fractions. This change introduces 
a lighter unit of weight and will undoubted 1\ 
benefit the poor citizens and the business com- 
munity Allowing for a recoveiy of 10 per 
cent, in traffic we estimate that in the first 
year this i eduction ^ill involve a loss m re\euue 
of 27 lakhs, but wc liavc good i e.isons to hope 
that in the second vear this loss will practically 
disappear, and that thereafter there will be a 
gradually increasing net gam. 

(b) As a second change in postal charges \ie 
propose the remission of the extra pic pei the 
pice embossed envelope which was imposed in 
1931 t(j recover the cost of manufactiiimg the 
envelope 'This is more of the natuie of an 
adininistiative reform considered necessaiv on 
general grounds than a regrading of the rate, 
but it 18 again a leforin which will benefit the 
ordinary citizen We estimate a loss of levenue 
of two and a half lakhs from this change. 

(c) Thirdlv, as regards Postal rates, we pro- 
pose a small change in a contiaiy diicction, 
namely, that the initial (diargc on inland book 
packets not exceeding 5 tolas in Mciglit should 
be raised from 6 to 9 pics The book jiacket 
method of transmission is undoubtedly being 
abused, and a change is iii gently neccssaiy to 
stop the diversion, with consequent loss ol 
revenue, that IS occurring of post card tiafiu to 
the book packet ( ategoiy We estimate a gam ot 
a little over 5 lakhs in revenue from this change 

Telegrams — The last change winch w'c 
propose is as legaids Telegrams Instead ol 
having, as at present, a minimum chaige foi 
ordinary telegrams of 1 2 annas with a sun haige 
of one anna for a message of 12 W'oids, we pio- 
pose to introduce a minimum chaige for a 
telegram of 8 words of 9 annas, while that toi an 
express telegram of the same length will be one 
lupeeand two annas For each additional word 
in the twx) classes of tc-legiams the additional 
charge will he one and two annas icspcctj\el> 
We estimate a loss duiing the fiist yeai of 3 
lakhs from this ehange, but lieie also, as in the 
case of the ])osial latcs, w'e hope that in the 
second year tins loss will disayipear, while 
without making this change we consider that 
there is a jirospeet of a continuous decline in 
telegraph receipts 

The 1935-36 Budget— This Pnd got is 

expected to show a siiriiliis ot Rs 1 "iO lakhs 
available foi lax loduction Btioic dealing 
with this issue the Finaiice Mcinbei said that 
lie must mention tliiee items - 

Additional Import Duty on Salt —The 
first of these is the additional iiupoit cl lit v on 
Bait. PersonalU 1 am veiy doubtful whetlici 
this duty (jan e\er achieve the purpose foi 
which it was designed 1 have moreovei a good 
deal of sympathv with the \iews which have 
in the past b(*en expressed by Hon’ble iMcunbers 
from Bengal that an impost which has the 
elect of helping the piodncers of Aden at 
the expense ot the cosumers of J^engal is 
fundamentally unfair In anv erase the duty 
will require consideration m view of the impend- 
ing sexmration of Aden and Biiirna Taking 
all these things into consideiation I was disposc*cl 
to think that thc' duty ought to be abolished 
at once but that would jieihaps have been a 
little harsh to the vested interests W'hiih have 


grown up and T shall therefore propose to the 
House that the duty shall be extended foi one 
year, without piejuilice to an\ action which 
Cfovcrnir.ciit ina\ see fit to take at the end of 
that \cai I hope that this extension w'lll he 
accepted by thc House though T should pci haps 
make it clear that, it it slioiiki iirefcr to leinove 
the dllt^ at once, in this matter at anv late we 
shoiikl accc'pt its dc^cision Incidentally we 
do not piopose to make any cdiangc* in the 
anangements loi the distrihiition ot the piocoeds 
of the duty 

Silver — The next is sihoi and heio W'e pro- 
pose to leclnce the diitv to 2 annas an ounce 
This action is ilutatcsl h> no tlicon as to the 
place to he taken by silvoi in the monetary 
economy of thc w'oilcl nor has it an\ connection 
with the Mcw sometimes e\pic‘ssod that India 
should he encoiiragcKi to build iij) her boards 
of the metal It is sim])l\ a niatt(‘r ol business. 
Theie is no doubt at tlie present le\el thc duty 
IS cMic'omagiM'/ sniiigglmg then is no doubt 
that thc smuggling is t'xticmcly dilhciilt to 
])icv(‘nt and there is no doubt that thc honest 
tiadci IS being injiiicd l>v the illicit tiacle 
which IS being cMirml on At the lowc'r level 
uliich we now' juopose smuggling should become 
unpiolitahlc and tlu* honest tracle w'lll come into 
his ow'ii I piopos(‘ to assume that we shall 
gc't the same Mcld Irom th«‘ 2 aui'iic as would 
ha\e hc‘eii obtained tioin the ^ anna duty w'hich 
IS, J think, tullv justified by the ciiciimstances 
in whic'li the leductjon is taken place* The 
'leduction will take place imnu'diatclj by 
iiotilicatioii 

Export Duty on Skins — The thud change of 
a iiiinoi ordei is the abolition of thc* expoi t cluty 
on ’aw skills Dining thc eight months (*nciing 
30th ^o^ cm hei 1934 the* cxpoit tiacJc* in raw 
skln•^ clc'clincd m \olimu*, as (oini)aic‘(l with the* 
coricspoiiding period of the previous \car, 
from 13,133 tons to S,938 tons and in \alue from 
Its 2,2 1 lakhs to Rs. 1,19 lakhs Wcall l)elh*\e 
of coiir.se that tin* most nc*c(*ssai y factorin Indin’s 
('conoinic icsovc'U is icMval ol her cxjiort trade 
Man^ ot iis IcM I angry and hiimilitatcd at our 
inahilit\ to suggest any positive action iicsigm‘il 
topiomotc that end ajiartfiom international 
action ot a kind w'hicli is not at pic*s(*nt likeU 
to he* taken, namely, a general agi('emc*nt 
to rc'diKC taiifis and quotas tint, here is one 
case, though imtortimatc*lv only a small one, 
W'hc'ic some action is jiossihlc W'lthin tlic hounds 
I of our aviulahle iesouicc*s and I tliink that it 
! should he takem Thc change* will take place 
as iiom thc 1st April and thc los.s of icvonue 
will lie Rs. 8 lakhs. 

Reduction of Taxes on Income —We* still 
have* Rs 1,42 laklis le*ft to dispose of and I 
projiosc to eio this in ace oielaiie e* with the pledge 
ol ni> pre*eIce*e*ssor in which Ju* said “ Kclie*! must 
come first in restoimg the c'nn igenc*e e*iits in pay 
and scMonellx m taking off thc* suichaigc on the 
mcoinc-tax now to he imposed.” 

All hough the tax on smaller incomes was not 
stneth a surcliurge, it docs, 1 think, como 
within thc* spiiit ot thc pledge and I proiiose to 
deal with it and the surciharges on income-tax and 
siipei-tax together Thc lenioval of the surchar- 
ge's altoge*ther would cost Rs 3,34 lakh,*- a year 
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while the removal ol the lax on InPomc^ between 
Kb. 1,000 and Ks 2,000 would coat a further 
Ks. 75 lakha Clearly with a Hurphm of Ka 1,42 
lakhB only we cannot, i cmove the whole of the two 
Burcharpea and the qnasi-fcurcharKe but wliat we 
can do ih to reduce tliein b\ one-third and this 
is what 1 in fact jiropose The cost will be Ks 
lakha leaving ua with a purpl.v nominal 
surplus of Jls 0 lakhs ” 

Treatment of 1934-35 Surplus — The siiridiis 
foi 10.S4-.‘15 turn out to b(‘ inmh larger than 
originally budgeted, tot, ailing Ks. ;i80 lakhs. 
Of this sum the Finance Member said — 

“We consider that the needs of the rural 
areas shoukl have the first claim on this and 
we have decided to set aaide a sum of Ks 1 ,00 
laklis for distribution to the provinces fo be 
spent on schemes for the economic development 
and iinproveincnt of such aieas 

Schemes have been examined and woiked 
out but untort unately many of them are still 
merely paper schemes, foi even before tbo 
linaneial stringency ol recent \ears some J/Ocal 
Governments could only devote' vc'ry inadequate 
funds to those purposes and m the recent years ^ 
of crisis and retrem liment jt has been impossible 
for any Local Government to find money toi 
now projects however likely tliey were to con- 
tribute to the prosperity ot tlie province 

I ha\ 0 used the expression economic develop- 
ment and improvement ot rural areas and I have 
indicated that 1 use tliat expression in a wide 
sense to eo\ er any ineasui e wine h will eondnee 
to the amcdioiaGon ot tlie coiiditioiis of the 
cultivat ors and rural ( lasses One such m('a?m e 
is the (k)-operative Movement and we liave 
for the last 7 oi 8 months liad an expert on 
duty under the Central Government to examine 
liow thc‘ movement stands Mr Darling wiio 
has acquired great expcrieme oi the movement 
in the Punjab has been touring round the piovm- 
cea discussing the question with jaieal Govern- 
ments and l*rovincial Jlegistrars. We projiose 
to earmaik a sum ot Ks 10 to 15 lakhs out ot 
tlie crore wliicli I li.ive mentioned and this, we 
hope, wih enable governments to devedo]) tbe 
movement on sound linaneial fomxiatioiis 
Details of tlie measures and tlie conditions 
on wliieli the grants wull be given will be 
settled aitei vve li.ive considered Mr. Darling's 
Keport 

As regards tlie remaining Ks 85 to K-s.OO lakhs 
I do not propose at present, to define very closely 
the terms on which it will he distributed to the 
Krovmees or the purposes tor whith it will be 
used I may, iiowever, say tliat we shall pro- 
bably adopt tbe basis ol rural jopulation lor 
distribution and we shall certainly impose tlie 
two following conditions — 

(1) that the grant should be spent on 
schemes approved by the Government 
of India which will improve the economie 
position ol the people, and 

(2) that it will be dev’^oted only to schemes 
winch the Local Government w'ould 
not otherwise have been able to under- 
take 111 the immediate future. 

Roads — We also propose to make a .special 
contribution of Ks. 40 lakhs to the Government 
of India’s reseive m the Hoad Dcvclopmeut 


Fund. There is obviously great scope i 
expenditure on road development, and I s 
very glad to be m a position to supplement t 
somewhat exiguous resources of the Ro 
Development Fund reserve, which was deslgnt 
as Hon’ble Members are aware, for tlie purpo 
ol making grants towards works of spec 
importance or to specially necessitous parts 
India The Government have drawn up 
programme for the expenditure of the addition 
sum now available and in this prime consideratb 
is being giv^en to the needs of the Province 
Assam, w'hich seems to me to be about tl 
most necessitous of all tlie provinces. 

Nordi-West Frontier Roads. — A fiirth 

sum of Its 25 lakhs we propose to set aside f 
schemes of development in the North-We 
Frontier i’rovince Most ol this will be spi'i 
on the construction of roads in the tribal an 
and the rinnaiiider will be devoted to sehem 
ot economie dev^clopment in that area, I wi‘ 
to make it clear that we have no intention i 
imph'menting this policy by force or without tl 
consent of the tribes in whose territory tl 
road.s will be constructed. 

A petition has already been received froi 
the Airidis asking that a road may be construct! 
through a small area m Tirah and it is hope 
tliat this (h'velopment may lead to a fulk 
recognition not only by this important trii 
but also by others of liow their true interest 
are served by improvement of tlieir communicf 
tions with British India. 

It IS eoiisidert'd that from the point of vic’ 
oi Government this exiiendituie, which proliahl 
be spread over several years, is fully justitli' 
botli on financial and pohtieal grounds. A 
the Hou«e is aware tlie relations between tli 
Frontier tribes and Government luive not alwa\ 
been peaeeiul and very large sums have bee 
expanded from time to time upon militai 
operations ot a punitive and wholly iinproclutlj' 
nature. We hope that by improving commniiK .i 
turns and by assisting' the tribes to beeoiii 
(‘(•ononiK ally sell -supporting we siiall not oul' 
avoid the neeessity for such operations ii 
future but shall transform in course of time i 
potential danger into a source of strength ti 
India. 

Broadcasting — The last item of speei.i 
expc'iidituic wliuh J liaxe to mention in the 
eonneetion IS a provision ot K.s 20 lakhs or I In 
development ot Broadcasting As has already 
been annoumc'd, it is proposed shortly l< 
construct a large transmiUmg station in Delln 
and we hope later to undertake the eonstruetioi 
of a similar new station at Madras Tlie exist mg 
stations at Galoutta and Bombay are also n 
urgent nc'cd of improvement and extension 
Broadcasting is of course an immensely impoi 
tant factor in the intellectual and cultin.il 
development, of a country and India eannol 
afford to lalJ t oo far belnnd m this matter. 

After these special grants liave been mad! 
tliere should remain a balance of Ks. 2,04 lakh*' 
A large part of this .sum I projiose to put asi<i< 
lor two schemes which it was provisional h 
decided to finance from capital These are tin 
civil aviation programme, which is expect t l 
to cost. Ks. 03 laklis, and the transfer (»f t'"’ 
Tusa Institute to Delhi which will cost about 



i!s 36 lakh«i T wa*- not niy‘-olf \ery liappy 
about the (icnsJoii to cliaigc to capital these 
two scheme'*, which ate certainly not in any 
(•trict sen««p of the wold remnnenitlve And 
now that we have an accnied revenue surplus 
1 ' sceihs to me sound policy to use part of if for 
these purposes and to avoid the creatwii of what 
niis?ht have become an awkw'ard jirec edent* 
Tlic remainder of the surplus amounting to 
Ks 75 lakhs will now go as an additional allot- 
ment forthe todii' tion of debt atid this eoneludes 
the disposal of the sums whii'h we expect to 
luivo in hand on the 31st Mareh next." 

Revenue in 1935-36 — Concerning the revenue 
lor JU35-3G the Jh’inancc Membdr Rkid 

“ The total revenue, excluding llailwnvr^, mov 
I he at Its. h0,19 lakhs or lls SI lakhs less than 
than the revised estimate for the current year. 

Customs, etc. — Here 1 estimate foi Jts. 51 92 
l.ikhs altoge^^her oi an iiurease of Hs. 75 lakhs 
(»\er the levised tigures tor tiie current year 
Tlie mum vaiiations are a dednu* of Us. 2 crores 
oil the Import duty on ougar combined with 
increases ol Ks 3.') lakhs on the sugar excise 
of Us 65 laklis on the match excise and of 
Us 43 lakhs on kerosene and Petrol It is ol 
course a matter ol great dithcultv to Iramc 
.III accurate estimate of cusfoins, c'tc , levcnue 
.It a time wlicn there arc so many uncertain 
laitors at work Tins niic ertainty ajiphes jii 
.1 imrticular mcasuie hi tlic -.ugar duties As ] 
h.ive already stated, oui cstimalc's loi the current 
\car have been rcvisc'd to show an mcieasc ol 
Us 1 ,70 lakhs in the import duty and a decline 
ot lls 32 lakhs in excise — the oimmal figures 
•ming Us 2 05 and 1 ,47 lakhs respcctncdy, and 
tlic revised Us 3,7.^) and 1 , 1 r> lakhs. We cannot , 
however, anticipate tliat the revenue Jrom the 
im])()rf duty will remain .it so high a llgiiie in 
1935-36 and the* incTcased revenue to be expec tcnl 
from the excise duty will by no means com- 
pensate toi this inevitable rcdiic-tion. 

During the period wlien Indian fac.tories 
wu're not working at their full strength, imports 
liave been substantial, but wben Indian jiroduc- 
fion reaches its lull level, imports ot loreign 
sugar for ordinary eonsimiption wdl almost 
disappear, and there wull only be c’c^rtaiu small 
niiports ol tlie finei \aiietics of sugar This 
])roce.ss may not, howevei, be completed during 
19o.'>-36 and the best lorccasl we can make 
is to assume an import leveiuie of Us. 1,75 
hikhs and an excise yield ot Us. 1 ,50 lakhs 
Tlic increase m petrol and kerosene is due to 
normal growth and that in the match excise 
merely represents a full instead of a part year’s 
yield of the duty. 

Taxes on Income — During flic current 
^'car there has been an imdoiibtccl improvement 
111 the financial position ot some of the more 
important industries hut this improvement will 
cuily be partially refleeted m our Income-tax 
returns for 1935-315 1 therefore estimate for 

an improvement ot no more than Rs. 51 lakhs 
and of this Us 16 luklis is due to the additional 
t.ix recovered troin tloM'rninent scTvantH on 
account of the restorc'd pay-cut. The actual 
figures art Us 17/25 lakhs for the current 
^o.lr and Us. 17,76 tor 1035-36. 
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Opium — Our e.-.timate under this head is 
Us 61 Inklis as compared with Us 71 l.akhs tor 
the c’uireiit flnaneial year This is b.isc*d on the 
assumption that only 257 chests o^ opium will 
be exported dining 193.5-36. As Hon’ble 
Members ,irc awaie tins source ol income will 
prac tic-ally c-easi* at the end ol the prestmt 
calendar year in aecordanee with the policy 
w'hi<*h w'.is annoumcsl some ye^irs ago by the 
(Toverniiient ot India, and in future we shall 
rcHover onlv tlie cost ot opium sold lor con- 
sumption in India 

Interest — Tins shows a very large reduction 
amoiintliig ol IN 1.29 lakhs vvliidi is ot course 
clue to the transtei of the curieney tunctiem 
and, tlieieloic* tlie rc'siuvr's. ot the (ioverniiient 
of India to the Ues(*rve Rank It is trnci that 
as against <^his we shall get the suiplus profits 
ot the Jtank but in tlic first ymu instead ot 
getting a lull ycMi's intcicst on the assets in 
our xarious icsti\cs .nid luLancc’s wt shall only 
get .1 ji.irt ye.ii s (liviclend from the profits 
of the Bank We h.iM' iiuliidcd Rs 50 lakhs 
on tins account iiiideT tlie luiid "Currency’' 
but the leceijits lieie still show a drop ol Us 11 
l.ikhs owing to the low'cr rat.es pre\aihng tor 
short/ tc'rni inoiic-y " 

1935-36 Expenditure KxTiciididire a« a 
whole, again excluding Uailw'a\s stands at 
Us 8tc,69 lakhs showing an me lease ot Bs {16 
laklis winch is ot course almost until ely due 
to the r stoial ion ol the pay c ut 

The cost of lestoiation will be Rs 5.5 lakhs 
toi the Civd Departmciits. c-xclndnig the 
Railways but me hiding tlie Post sand 'J’c'legiaphs 
l)c‘pail iiiciit . and Us 53 lakhs loi the \imv, 
a total ol Us J,{)S lakhs, but tbeie is. as J Inne 
said, a set oil against this 111 the lorm ol cxtia 
iiaome-tax to the extciit of Us 10 lakhs 

Ap.iit tioiii the ])ay cut, there are only minor 
incrciises most ol them on newv seriues, eg, 
the lu.nkc'tmg ‘•Lliciue, giants to the handloom 
and serieiiltural nichistric-s, the now Dany 
Instil ute and the 1 ndif iite of 1 ml list rial Resc-arc h. 
There is also a small increase on Defence and 
a dc‘ficit. on J’osls and Telc'graphs, winch is 
how'ever, moio than expliiincd by flic abolition 
ot the pay c-ut. 

Defence. — The Detence lUidget shows an 
increase, leaxing out of account the pay cut, 
ot Rs 7 l.ikhs over the original estimate tor this 
year but the jiarMal restomtiui by Bis Majesty’s 
(lovcTiniient ol the pay cuts ol British soldiers 
W'liieh has iieces.sauly to he applied to Britusli 
soldiers 011 the Indi.in establishment, acc-oimts 
tor Us 5 l.ikhs ol tins, ihc purely noimnal 
increase ot Bs 2 l.iklis which remains conceals 
howevei a considtiably increased provision for 
necessaiy scivites and le-ecjnipnicnt which had 
to be postponed during the finaniial emergency. 

In his bncigc't sjieecli last yciir my predecessor 
again cominunuatccl to tiie House a warning 
previously given Unit tli(‘ large reduction in 
Detenec exixiidituie m recent years Imcl been 
seemed to some extent by emergency measures 
of a temiiorary character and tliat the figure of 
Jls. 44, 3« ciores could not bo regarded as 
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rpprcaentin «4 a new pennaiient level ot Defence 
expenditure The conliiiKeney then foreseen 
has heroine a fact and new or fathet postponed 
services amounting to Its. 67 lakhs have had 
to he pro\ idl'd foi* This sum has been found as 
to Rs iiO Jakhs hy closer estimating for grains 
and other foodstiifts and as to the remainder 
hy eronoinics in oUifr dueitiohs 

My predecessor also stated that Ills Excellency 
the (^ominaiuler-m-t'hiei had undertaken that 
In* woul<l not relax his si'ardi ioi further econo- 
mies and I think it will he agri'ed that the 
lignres 1 liave given demonstrate that this 
undertaking has heen anip^y lulfilled. 

llonouiahle Memheis will remember that 
] said we now expected a surplus on the Posts 
and Telegiaphs account'- or ltKU-3r» amounting 
to Rs 14 lakhs hut that this result, was only 
achiexed in eoriHeqiiem e ot a raid of about 1 
Rs 27 lakhs on the Depreciation Fund At 
tin' tiiiK' of this raid my predecessor explained 
that this could not he repeated in toto hut that 
the wholi' question ot the amount ot the annual 
(ontrihution to the Fund was under review 
The linal results ot tins review are not yet 
available but it is clear that the amount to 
be iirovided need not b(‘ so high as under the 
old lules by something like Rs. 10 lakhs There 
is heie therefore a df terioiation in tiie estimates 
forl«35-;i6 as comiiaicd with 1934-35 and It is 
one ot Hs 10 lakhs and not oneof Rs 27 lakhs 
When we add to this the cost of restoring the 
pay cut lorthe Postsaml Telegra]>hs Department 
VIZ , Rs 27 lakhs, we get an milial disadvantage 
of Rs 46 lakhs to he made uj) W'e are however 
estimating lor a dctieit not ot Rs 32 lakhs 
blit of lls 1 3 lakhs w’hnh means that comparing 
like with like vse retkoii a net iiupiovemeut ot 
Its 10 lakhs. 

Reduction of Debt — There is only one 
otlier item winch 1 wish specilually to mention 
at this stage and that is the pr(»\ision toi the 
reduction and avoidant c ot debt As Ilon’ble 
Memlieis aie aw'aie, our levised estimates foj 
1033-34 and those loi tlieciiiieiit lliiaiieial year 
included only Rs 3 crores lor tins purpose 
It IS ol course a inattei of common knowledge 
that 60 jicr cent of the (lov eminent of India 
debt IS attributable to tlic Railways and it 
seems to me that it w'ould be nniiosing tooheavy 
a bin den on tlie general I3udgct to revert to 
the Sinking Fund .urangements m torce prior 
to 1034-35 before the Railways have resumed 
the praetne of making a contribution to the 
General Rev eiiuesl therefore accept a.sicasoDal)lc 
for the time being the provision of Rs, 3 erores 
now pi evading but 1 should like to make it 
clear that, in my view, an increased proviBion 
for debt reduction ought to be-ii llrsl charge on 
any contribution Irom the Railw’ays m the 
future ” 

Borrowing — On tills subject the Fmauce 
Member said 

“ We have issued tw'O loans in India during 
tlic cunent year The flist was a rc-issue 
ot per lent loan 104 7-50 at 98/3** per ( ent 
and the amount subscribed was appioxmiately 
Rs 25,13 lakhs A tew months later owing 
to the continued improvement in our credit 


we were able to issue a rupee loan at a nominal 
rate of 3 per cent for the first time since 1896. 
The 3 per cent bonds 1041 were issued at, 90 
per cent and the amount subscribed was 
Rs. 10,67 lakhs As a result of ttieso new 
loans we have been able to repay Its. 19,48 
laklis of 4 per cent, loan 1934-37 and Rs 12,94 
laklis of 41 per cent bonds 1934 Both of the 
new issues stand well above their original 
price. 

Next year we shall have to provide for the 
repayment ol lls. 16 erores of per cent. 
Treasury Bonds, 1935, and Rs 11,4 erores of 
5 per cent Ronds 1935 We have al«o the 
option of repaying £11,9 millions of 6 per cent 
Sterling Bonds 193.5-37 and £3J millions of 
East Indian Railw'ay 41 per cent debenture 
stock 1 935-55 The total amount- of loans which 
we can repay or convert is ttius approximately 
lls 48 crorexs In addition to this we are, as 
J have just said, providing tor the repayment 
ot the Bombay Devcloimicnt Loan, 1935, 
and wc expect to reduce the total amount of 
treasury bills outstanding by a further lls 3i 
erores. 

Allowing tor a remittam e of £26 million 
we antKipate that we could meet all these 
liabilities without raising more than Rs* 25 
erores iiy tn'sh borrow’ing, but of course the 
amount, tune and manner of our borrowing 
will depend entirely ou market conditions during 
the year.” 

Decision* — 1’he Finance Bill was subjected 
to a ])rotractcd debate m the Legislative Assemb- 
ly Several amendments designed to reduce the 
scale ot taxation pioposcd bv the Finance 
Mem tier were made, and the House accepted 
three amedmciits emanating from the Congress 
I’ai tv These tin ee Hmendments, which togethei 
had the etleit ot making a cut of about foui 
and a halt ciores of rupees m the Budget, 
soiiglit to reduie the salt duty trom Re 1-4 to 
12 aimas (wdiieh w'ould have meant a loss ol 
threi' and a half erores of rupcc.s) , to exempt 
iiieonu's of loss than Rs 2,000 a year trom puv- 
nieut of income tax (which would have cost 
Rs 50 lakhs) ; and to lower postal rates h\ 
pioviding foi a leturn to the halt-anna postcaid 
and the one anna Icttei (which would liavc coat 
lls 76 lakhs) 

On Apiil 5, His Excellency the Vicciov 
returned the Finance Bill to the Assemblv witli 
the 1 ecommcndation that it should be jiassed in 
the oiiginal foim This tlie Assembly declined 
to do by 1 ejecting the Finance Member's motion 
for the restoration of the salt duty to Re. 1-4, 
by 64 votes to 41. 

The Finance Bill was thereupon certified bv 
the President and sent to the Council of State in 
its original form. Several amendments to it 
were to have been moved by members of that 
House, but when it was learned tliat the Viceroy 
had no powei to accept amendments made bv 
the Council of State m the certified Bill, the 
amendments were not moved although members 
ot the Progiessive Party voted against certain 
proposals ot the I^’inance Bill. The Bill in it.'' 
original form w'as then passed, and with the 
addition of the Vicwoy's Signature, it became 
law. 
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litatement showing the interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India, outstanding at the close 

of each financial year. 


_ _ . . 



- - — 





olst 

Idaich 

luao. 

31st 

Maidi 

1931. 

31st 

Maich 

1932. 

31st 

Marcli 

1933 

31st 

JVlaich 

1934. 

31st 
Mai eh 
1035. 

1 

In India — 







Loans 

405 1 J 

117.21 

422 69 

4IG 89 

435.4o 

438.28 

Tieasurv Billb in 11 jc liamls of 
the public 

ao 04 

55 38 

47 53 

26 09 

33 31 

22.00 

Tieasury Bills in the PaixT 
Currency Kescive 

29 22 

5.89 

49 67 

35 4S 

25.93 

27.50 

Total Loans, etc. 

470. 3T 

478 51 

519 89 

508 46 

494.61 

487.78 

Other Obligations — 







Post Office Savings Banks 

37 13 

37 0.} 

38 20 

43 40 

52 2:1 

59.33 

Cash Ceitifloates 

35.00 

38.43 

44 58 

55 61 

63 7J 

66.49 

Provident Funds, etc 

65 41 

70 33 

73 04 

76 74 

82 4‘) 

88.36 

Bcpieciation and Kesme 

Funds 

30 18 

21 .3u 

17 65 

15 22 

13 04 

14. 8J 

Provincial Balances 

10 21 

6.09 

4 32 

7 02 

6.17 

5.50 

Total Other Obligations . . 

177 93 

173 27 

177 79 

198 02 

217.64 

234.60 

Total in India . . 

648.30 

651-78 

697.68 

706 18 

j 712.81 

722.38 


€ 
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Statement showing the interest-bearing obligcUiona of the Government of India, outstanding at the clos 
of each financial j/ear— concld. 



31st 

March 

1930. 

31st 

March 

1931. 

3lBt 

March 

1932. 

‘3lBt 

March 

1933. 

31st 

March 

1934. 

31st 

March 

1935. 


In England — 







Loans 

289.03 

316.81 

313.60 

314.83 

321.01 

323.57 

War Contribution 

16.72 

16.72 

16 72 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

Capital valiio of liabilities under- 
going redemption by way oJ 
terminable lailway annuities . . 

51 86 

50.32 

48.72 

47.06 

45.35 

43.58 

India bills 

6.00 

4.05 


.. 

.. 

.. 

Provident Funds, etc 

2.54 

.69 

.80 

.91 

1.03 

1.15 

Total in England 

360.15 

388.59 

379.84 

379.02 

381.11 

385.02 

Equivalent at l.v Od to tlio 







llupce 

488 20 

518.12 

506.45 

505 36 

512.15 

513 . 36 

Total Interest-bearing obligations 

3,136 50 

1,169 90 

1,213.63 

1,211 84 

1,224 46 

1,235.74 

Interest-yielding assets held 
against the abo\o obliga- 
tions — 







(i) Capital advanced to 







Railways 

730 79 

743 98 

750 73 

756 75 

754 94 

756 84 

(ii) Capital advanced to 
other Commercial 

Departments . . 

22 70 

23.65 

24 25 

21.89 

23 23 

23 71 

(ill; Capital advanced to 
Provinces 

142 60 

151.82 

163 64 

173 04 

175.20 

179.22 

(iv) Capital advanced to 
Indian States and 

other interest-bearing 
loans . . 

17 65 

19 45 

20.29 

20 92 

21.11 

21 26 

Total Interest-yielding assets . . 

913 74 

938 00 

958.91 

972 60 

974.48 

981.03 

Cash, bullion and securities held 







on Treasury account . . 

45,36 

84.03 

41.42 

35.69 

45.03 

51 .u2 

Balance of total interest-bearing 
obligations not covered by 
abo\e assets 

177.40 

196.97 

213.30 

203.55 

204.95 

203.19 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 


Heads of Account. 

1934-35. 

1935-30. 


Budget. 

Revised. 

Budget. 

Revenue— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1,18 

1,23 

1,31 

^uswms ^ Qtjier items 

40,58 

49,94 

50,53 

Taxes on Income 

17,25 

17,25 

10,40 

Salt 

8,73 

8,55 

8,73 

Opium 

95 

71 

01 

Other principal heads of revenue . . 

1,82 

1,90 

1,91 

Irngation : Receipts less working expenses 

Interest 

1,80 

2,12 

83 

Civil Administration 

78 

81 

93 

Civil Works 

24 

24 

23 

Currency and Mint 

1,27 

1 ,29 

1,07 

Miscellaneous 

57 

74 

50 

Extraordinary Receipts 


30 

Provhicial contributions and miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between Central and Provincial G()^er^-i 



ments 




Posts and Telegraphs : 




Receipts less working expenses . . 

70 

98 

71 

Railways ; 




Receipts less working expenses . . 

32,58 

32,38 

.32,25 

Defence Receipts 

5,20 

5,24 

4,93 

Total 

J, 19,71 

1,23,38 

1,21,00 

ETpendUure— 


Customs 

J,0l 

1,09 

1,15 

Taxes on Income . . 

85 

85 

92 

Salt 

1,15 

1,15 

1,18 

Opium 

Other heads recording direct demands on the 

42 

30 

30 




revenue . . . 

58 

58 

59 

Irrigation ; Interest and Miscellaneous chaises 

0 

0 

5 

Civil Administration 

9,59 

11,47 

10,17 

Currency and Mint 

00 

74 

32 

Civil /Transfer to Road Fund 

1,18 

1,03 

1,31 

Works \ Other items 

81 

83 

94 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 

3,08 

3,10 

3,20 

Miscellaneous 

1,25 

1,24 

1,25 

Extraordinary payments 

Posts and Telegraphs * Interest on Debt. 

3 

1,03 

1 

84 

84 

84 

Railways : Interest and Miscellaneous charges 

32,58 

32,38 

32,25 

49,91 

Defence Services 

49,58 

49,58 

Interest 

10,34 

j0,28 

10,39 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

3,00 

3,00 

1 3,00 

Miscellaneous adjustment, etc. 

2,53 

2,95 

3,05 

Capital expenditure financed from Revenue — 




Posts and Telegraphs 

4 

4 

3 

Other Works 

2 

1 

1 

Commutation of Pensions 

2 

—3 

—1 

Surplus 

+ 10 

+ 13 

+6 

Total 

1,19,01 

3,23,25 

1.20,94 
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Land Revenue, 


THE LAND 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is tlie supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of his 
holding The oilicial term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined Is 
“Settlement.** There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temjiorary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable bv the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
yator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landown«»r« 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the laitcr 
became solely responsible for the paymimt of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed In Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 


Temporary Settlements, 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirtj 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a distiict is 
entrusted to Settlement Oflacers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer aie thus described in Strarhey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911). — “He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing right) and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work, 'riie establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
OflBcer’s Proceedings, and to much greater 
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rapidity In the completion of the Settlement 
All the work of the Settlement Officer Is liab 
to the supervision of superior officers; the a 
sessments pro osed by him require the sanetK. 
of the Government before they become final] 
binding : and his judicial decisions may I 
reviewed by the Civil Courts, It is the dut 
of the settlement officer to make a recor 
of every right which may form the subiect ( 
future dispute whether affecting the interest 
of the State or of the people. The intentfo 
IS to alter nothing, but to mamtain and plac 
on record that which exists *’ 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement lani 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holding 
and landlord-holdings, or Byotwan and Zemin 
dan tenures. Broadly speaking, the differcnci 
between the two m a fiscal sense is that in Ryot 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays tin 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwan holdings — those in which eacli 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those m whicn the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay. Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
Is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerl> 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by “unearned incrc 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected bv 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The Incidence of the revenue charges varie*^ 
according to the nature of the settlement, tbf 
class of tenure, and the character and circuni 
stances of the holding. Under the Permaneid 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rathe 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12*000,000. Under Temporary 
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^('ttlementB, 50 per cent, oi the rental in the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
tlie impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
lialf the rental exceeded. In regard to RyoU 
wart tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share But one-fifth of the 
uross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
vanes greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
(;ross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(liOrd Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
Mon in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
('xact ” and “the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Piovincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is stiU the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling tlie Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India 
In a if^nes of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted* — (1) In Zemindari tiaets 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Goveniment’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ; (3) in Ryotwan tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified aad cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burd»*nsoine ; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a gencial 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause ol 
famine. At the same time the Goveniment 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per saltum ; (1) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people, 
(c) a more general resort to reduct ion of assess- 
ments Id cases of local deterioration. 


passed at tlie instance of Lord Curzon, em* 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by proliibitmg the alienation 
of hi9 land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders A good deal of legis- 
lation aifecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
haa been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above;, 
“so fai from being generoufcly treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented. impoverifahed, and oppressed.” 


Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the iifteiests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of gcncrositv. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights earned out and maintained by Gov 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay tor lfill-12, it is stated* — “The 
Survey I'cpaitment has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas und'^r a Zemindan or kindred system 
the State would have gamed nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 > ears’ leases.” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryoti 
lu reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head ot 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Emigre. 


Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
torests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
8>on of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
hiB heirs. The Punjab Land Alienatio Act, 


The literature on the subjent is considerable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information — “ Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,” 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing), 
Baden Powell's “ Land Systems ol British 
India Sir John Strachey’s “ India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,” (MacmiL 
Ian & Co.) ; M. Joseph Chaillcy’s “ Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India” (Mac- 
millan & Go., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective FrovineUtl 
Government. 
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EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British India is deriv- 
ed from tlie manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It Is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of Intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc , locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by « distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an Improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined tight of manufacture and sale at 
a special siiop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as bad been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amengst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by Imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been ]LK)ssible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to In- 
clude all systems prior in older of development 


I to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
I stated the stages of development have been— 
First: farms of large tracts; Second: farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development flora the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Freo-supply system or the District Monopoly 
S 3 ^tem. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand Is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monoi)oly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

Reforms. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various sjrstems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of Britidi India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
In the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the hipest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit ifiiops has oeen rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1020-21* 



From that oonsumption reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent, is deducted in the case of shops In 
Bombay City and 5 per cent, elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1 020-21 . This is the most importan t step taken 
by the new Government to reduce oonsumption. 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 

Sap of tne date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
Juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion, 

Foreigu liquor Is subject to an Import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (g.v.). It can only be sold under 
a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

The base used Is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk in big ix)wnB as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs. — ^The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 


vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 

a uantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
censes and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 

Opium. — Opium is consumed In all provln* 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
)n the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla* 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens 
now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called jirovision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for interna] 
consumption in India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales In Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April, 1926. In no case are 
exports permitted without an im])ort eertilleate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations. 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1926 by 
10 per cent, annually in each subsequent year 
until exports are totally extinguished at the 
end of 19B5. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of iirodiiction. Tins opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province. 
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The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rul^ together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
weie abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
end raised. There are four great sources of 
supply; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Eohat Mines in tlie Punjab ; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in Eajputana, salt brine 
Condensed on the borders of the lesser Kann of 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Bajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brlue Is extracted 


and evaporated by solar heat. In the Bann 
of Cutcli the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened In Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture ot 
sea- salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma. Is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt Is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise systems, 
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in the Puigab and llajpatana the Halt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
bombay the manufactories are under the super- 1 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties with j 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are establiehed to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs 2-8 
per maund of 82 Ihs. In 1903, it was reduced to 
Rs. 2 ; ill 1005 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Ro 1 and 
in 1916 it was raised to Re. 1-4-0. The successive 


reductions in duty have led to a largely inciea,' 
consumption, the figures rising by 26 pcrce 
between 1903-1908, In 1923 the duty was dc 
bled bringing it again to Rs 2-8. In 1924 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0, The duty remain 
at Rs 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septe- 
her 1931. It was raised to Rs. 1-9-0 with efft 
liom 30th September 1931. l^ior to 17 
March 1931, the excise dutv and import du 
on salt were always kept similar, hut by t 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XI 
ot 1931, atcmporaiy additional customs du 
of annas per maund was imposed on forep 
salt In March 1933 the customs duty w 
reduced by 2 annas. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to l(i and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent ; but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement winch 
led to the abolition of all customs clues in 1882, 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent duties w'ere re- 
imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial etringcncy brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
^ per cent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on poods 
produced in the country The products of the 
band-looms are excluded. These excise duties 
are intensely unpopular m India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened bv the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to Chiu a, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent, to 4(1. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wanes, 
spirits, and beer, i’hese were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 

Qiie ('iistoms Schednlc wais eomplctelv recast 
in the Budget ot 1916-1 7 in onlei to piovido ad- 
ditional rc\enue to meet the fmam.ul distur- 
bance set up by tli(‘ W’ar. The general import 
tariff, W'hicli had heim at the latc of 5 i)er e(>nt. 
ad valorem since w^as raised to 7.> jier cent 
ad valorem^ except in the case of sugar ; as India 
is the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton mannfar- 
tnres. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yarns of all 
kinds are free of duty wliile a duty at the rate 
of 3^ i)cr cent, is imposed on Woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills The Budget left the position as 
It stood. The Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 6 per cent, 
without any corresiionding alteration of the 
exciee, but were over-nilcd by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion after the war. Finally 


the Budgit imposed export duties on tea ai 
jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed j 
Re. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs ; in the case of jute the e 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Rs. 2-4-0 p< 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to a 
ad 'valorem duty of 5 per cent. ; manufacture 
jute was charged at the rate of Rs. 10 per to 
on sacking and Rs. 16 per ton on Hossiaiii 
The Customs Tariff w.is further materiall 
nuxlitU'd m the Budget for 1917-18 In th 
pie\ioiis v('ar un export duty on jute W':i 
]nipos(‘(l at the rate of Rs 2-4-0 per bale o 
400 lbs in the case of raw' jute and Rs. 1( 
per ton on sackings, and Rs 16 per ton or 
Hessians ; these rates were doubled, with . 
view' I 0 obtaining an additional revenue o 
£500,000 The imiiort duty on cotton good' 
was raised from 3J pel c(‘nt to 7^ per cent 
W'lthout any alteration in the Excise, whnli 
remained at 3J per (rent. This change was 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, tliat the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which it was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Hs 32,37,29,000. 

Tlie Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. The 
general ad valorem duty was raised from 7J to 
11 per cent. ; a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7^ per cent 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to 3 
annas per degree of proof jier gallon ; tht' 
ad valorem duty of 7i per cent, was raised to 
20 percent, in the case of certain articles ct 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar wais 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent, and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised b) 
50 per cent. The Customs duties were furtbei 
increased in the Budget of 1922-23. The Govern- 
raeiit jiroposals in this direction have been (h - 
cribed in an early passage. They were to who 
the general Customs dutv from 11 to 15 
cent., the cotton excise duty from 3| per cent, to 
7i per cent., the duty on sugar from 15 to 2'» 
per cent,, a duty of 5 per cent, on imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rai! 
way material from 2^ per cent, to 10 per cen^ 
together with the general duty on articles oi 
luxury from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. In tli* 
course of the passage of the Budget throug’’ 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty wa’ 
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retained at 3^ per cent., the duty on machinery 1906 Since that date, of the five Collcctorship 
was retained at 2^ per cent, and the duty on cot- at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
ton piece-goods at 11 per cent., the other increases Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
being accepted. In 1926 the Cotton Excise duties reserved lor Members of the I. C. S. ( i. e., ** Co- 
were finally abolished. Full details with re- venanted Civilians”). The other two are 
pard to the customs duty are set out in the ' reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
section on Indian Customs Tariff (qv). The .Service. 

Customs duties have been repeatedly raised in j Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
recent Budgets both as a protective measure Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
and for revenue purposes. The latest duties ' members of the Indian Civil Service— -3 vacan- 
nill be found in detail in the Financial ; cies, and (6) by the Secretary of State— -19 vacan- 
Section of the Year Book The estimated cies. There arc in addition a few Gazetted 
revenue from the Customs in 1934-35 is Rs. 44,62 , Officers in wliat is known as the Provincial 
lakhs. Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 

1 the Government of India, and are usually filled 
The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- , by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the eminent sense of the word) service. The “sub- 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in i ordinate ” staff is recruited entirely in India. 

INCOME TAX. 

The income tax was first imposed in 1 2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies In the rupee 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial I or about 6d. in the pound. In Ma»*ch 1903 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was the minimum taxable income was raised from 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 600 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
little more than 9id. in the pound on all incomes was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
changes have from time to time been made in increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
the system, and the present schedule was con- arising out of war conditions 

Bolidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed s Since then the process has been almost conti- 

tax on all incomes derived from sources other nuous and in every financial difficulty ♦^he author- 
than agriculture which were exempted On ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 

at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about in the Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931, 

6Jd. in the pound ; on incomes between 600 and when the scale was fixed as follows • — 


(RATES OF INCOME-TAX.) 

A. In the case of every individual, Hindu undividedfamUy, unregistered firm and other association 
of Individuals not being a registered firm or company — 


rate. 

(1) When the fofanneome is less than Rs 2,000 {V}(h Footnote) 

(2) When the total income is Ils 2,000 01 upwards, but is less Six jnes lu the rupee. 

than Rs 5,000. 

(3) When the total income is Rs 5,000 or upwards, but is less Kuie pies in the rupee 

than Rs 10,000 

(4) When the total income is Rs 10,000 or upwards, but is less One anna in the rupee 

than Rs 15,000 

(6) When the total income is Rs 15,000 or upwards, but is less One anna and four piei, in 

than Rs 20,000. the rupee 

(6) When the total income is Rs 20,000 or upwards, but is less One anna and secen pies in 

than Rs 30,000. the rupee. 

(7) When the total income IS Rs 30,000 or upwards, but IS less One anna and eleven pies in 

than Rs 40,000. the rupee 

(8) When the total income 18 Rs 40,000 or upwards, but IS less Tmo annas and one pie in 


than Rs 100,000 

(9) When the total income is Rs 100,000 or upivard.s 

B. In the case of every company and registered firm whatever 
its total income. 


the rupee 

Two annas and Uvo pies in 
the rupee 

Two annas and two pies in 
the ruijcc. 


N.Ji. — Additional tax (Sur-charge) for the financial year— 

1931- 32 at 12^ per cent. 

and 

1932- 33 at 25 per cent. 

over the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, except in cases of income between Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 1,999. 

Tax at 2 pies on incomes between Rs 1,000 to Rs, 1,999 for the year 1931-32 and 
Tax at 4 pies for the year 1932-33 on the same income. 

The surcharge was continued 111 the budget of 1933-34, as resolved by the assembly the rate 
or incomes between Rs 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 was reduced lioin 4 pies to 2 pies. The surcharge 
continues m 1934-35. 

By the 1935-36 budget the sui charge and the rai^ onincome^ between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 
was reduced by one-thiid,i 
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BATES OF SUPEB-TAX. 

In reopect of the exceed over thirty thousand of total income — 

Bite. 

(1) in tlje case of every company-^ 

(a) in respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such 21U, 

excess. 

(6) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess : — One anna in the rupc 

(‘2) \a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family . — 

{%) in respect of the first forty-five thousand rupees One anna and three pies 
of such excess. the rupee. 

(u) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand Nil, 

rupees of such excess. 

(b) in the case of every individual, unreqistered firm and 

other association of individuals not being a regis- 
tered Arm or a company * — 

(t) for every rupee of the first twenty thousand Nine pies in the rupe 
rupees of such excess. 

{li) for every rupee oi the next fifty thousand One anna and three pies j 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(c) in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided 

family, unrejistered firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered llrm or a 
{ ompaiiy. 

(i) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and nine pies 1 
rupees of such excess the rupee 

(ii) for every ru])ee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and three pies i 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(ii?) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and nine pies ii 
rupees of sucii excess the rupee. 

{iv) for every rupee ol the next fifty thousand Three annas and three pies ii 
rupees of such excess the rupee. 

(v) for every rupee ot the nevt fifty thousand Three annas and nine pies n 
rupees of such excess the rupee. 

(iv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies ii 
rupees of such excess the rupee. 

(vii) tor every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies ii 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(tfin) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five annas and three pies ii 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(ix) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five annas and nine pies ii, 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(a:) forevery rupee of the remainder of such excess. Six annas and three pies iii 

the rupee. 

The haad of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Oovernor-Ueneral in Council. The rest of the income-tax staff In a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. Bis power of appoiuL- 
meat and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “ subject to the control of the Governor-General lu 
Council,*’ but the Governor-General lu Council exercises this control through the local Governmcul 

The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1934-35 is Bs. 16,40 lakhs. 

HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 

The Indian mints were closed to the an* Beserve. In that and tbs following month a 
restricted coinage ol silver for the public from crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
the 26th June 1893, and Act VIII ol 1893, passed rupees in the year ending the Slst March 1910 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the Including the rupees issued in connection with 
Indian Coinage Act ol 1870, which provided lor the conversion of the currencies of Native 
the coinage at the mint® for the public of gold States. From the profit accruing to Govern* 
and silver coins of tue Government of India, ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined a separate fund called the Gold ^^serve Fund 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with as the most effective guarantee against temj*(> 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the rary fluctuations of exchange. The wlteie 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- profit was invested in sterling securities, th*' 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these interest from which was added to the fund. In 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 1906 exchange had been practically stable tor 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage ol eight years, and it was decided that of the 
rupees; but in tiie following year it seemed that coinage profits devoted to this fund, six croies 
ooinage was necessary, and It was begun in should be kept in rupees in India, instead 'd 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the being invested in gold securities. The Gd'i 
silver required, and paying for it mainly with lleserve Fund was then named the Gold Sta ti- 
the gold acciimolated in the Paper Ourrency dard Beserve, It was ordered In 1907 that oc^y 
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oae-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
iuto the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated : — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the exiienditurc to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and {b) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they siiall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons emidoyed 
tor the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to com in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Us. 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint, Tlie actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established 
this ratio at one sluUing and six pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form ot bars 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at tiio option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and five pence forty.nine 
sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations 
Great Britain and India left the gold standard 
in September 1931 but the buying and selling 
rates for sterling are still maintained. 

With the receipt of large consignments oI 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 


Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are : — 


- 

Fine 

Silver 

grains. 

ALLOY 

grains 

TOTAL 

grains. 

Rupee 

Half-rupee 

165 

15 

180 

82i 

n 

90 

Quarter-rupee ot 4- 




anua piece . . 

ilk 

3| 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 

If 

22} 

2-auna piece 

20f 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine silver. 

One shilling = 80 grains of fine silver. 
One rupee = shillings 2 *0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Piosidcncy by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIll of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835. It was as follows ; — 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pice or half-anna .. .. 200 

Ihce or quarter-anna 100 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna . . 50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna 33| 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 


are as follows ; — 

Standard 

Diameter 


weight in 

in milli- 


grams troy. 

metres. 

Pice 

, 75 

25*4 

Half-pice 

. 37} 

21-16 

Pie 

25 

17-45 


Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth bo coined at 
the Mint and issued. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the com being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19 *8 millimetrcb. The desirability of 
issuing a half -anna nickel com was considered 
by the Government of Ind^a in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight, anna nickel coins inl9L9. 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from circulation. 
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The Currency System. 


The M^orking of the Indian currency system 
which has commanded a large amount of public 
attention since 1893, was forced to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 
tuations caused by the war. These assumed so 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large pay mentforstores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee lor the purposes of exchange. 


much importance, and they continue to bulk 
so largely in all Indian economic questions, than 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in non-technical lan- 
guage. 


Closing the Mints.— The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly called the Herschell Keport. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve . These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


1. THE SILVER STANDARD, 


II. THE NEW STANDARD. 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current com 
in India : that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
BO that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside In a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


one and four pence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold , so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 

4 16 pence Rupee. — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of bolding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem - 
plated by the Fowler Committee. Reference ha s 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That IB to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England in London. These Bills when presented 
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]ii India were cashed at the Government Trea* 
oiirles. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
t ouncil Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows tiiat the balance of trade in 
t.ivour of India over and above this figure would 
bo liquidated, as it is lu other countiies, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of { 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
yt the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to supfiort tlic gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in cmbariassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Jlilla on India without limit at the price ol one 
shilling fourpeuce onc-eighth — that is to say gold 
import point. The elfect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
.IS the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
linancod in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Rgypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and 
cireulatcd freely, particularly in the Jiombay 
[’residency, the ruiijftb and parts ot the 
Central Provinces. 

Sterling Remittance. — This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and tlio general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions coiitciii plated, 
in a dilierent form, by the Fowler Committee 
wlicii it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 
Coining of rupees in India and the amount m the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was m 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 


liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Couiicii 
Bills, and it would linn up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stop[)age of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
I the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 

: The Government of India refused and exchange 
I fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty -nine thirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold . These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to th(‘ extent of between eight and nine millions 
[ sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
; were gradually evolved the main principles of 
1 the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
I silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
' sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
' tender at the rale of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
! ereign, or one and fourpcnce. The rate of 
I exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
I import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
j Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
I from falling below gold point by the sale of 
I Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
I oils) at gold export point in India. But it 
, was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
1 Coiniuittee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a iiimiod gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a '* limping standard.” 


Ill THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and foiirpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
t aken by the India Office. These criticisms were 
I hiofly directed at the investment of the Gold 
standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
m order temporarily to relieve the Government 
nf the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
t lire ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
Holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
' f rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
hlls at rates which prevented the free flow of 
to India, tbua forcing token rupees into 
^ irculatiOD in quantities in excess of the requlre- 
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ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an Immense block of India*s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obUer 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking Influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
Ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The TimeSt and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This to known 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 


898 Currency and the War, 

New Measures* — The conclusions of this mi ttee dealt inconclusively with the accumula* 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to tion of c'scessive balances in London, the general 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; tenor of their recommendations being ** not 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- guilty, but do not do it again They gave a 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; passing commendation to the idea of a State 
that the internal currency should be supported Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
amount of the Gold Standard Keserve, one-half true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
of which should be held in gold; that the silver sion of the token currency by providing further 
branch of the Gold Standard Keserve should be facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
abolished ; that Keverse Councils should be sold creases to the currency became necessary, Includ- 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
made more elastic ; and that there sliould bo two convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
Indian representatives out of three on the the half sovereign. 

Finance Committee of the India Office. TheCom- 

IV. » CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report was in the hands of the Government | 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 1 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Keserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Kevcrsc Councils, 
68,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1015. There were withdrawals from the Post 
OfQce Savings Banks, and a net sum of Ks 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold ; Notes to the extent of Ka. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold . 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the pi ice of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the pre^ous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities in theUnifed Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
was 27i pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 68 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the ruiiee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

Rise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to bo coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence : — 


Date of Introduction. 

Minimum Kate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

3rd January 1917 

1 41 

28th August 1917 

1 5 

12th April 1918 

1 6 

ISth May 1919 

1 8 

12th August 1919 

1 10 

15th September 1919 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 

2 2 

12th December 1919 

2 4 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE. 


The effect of these measures however was to 
Jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915. the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


currency. It sat in 1919 and reported toward:* 
the end of the year. Its main recommendatioT^ e 
are summarised below : — 

(t) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 
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(ti) The reduction of the flnenesB or weight of 
tbe rupee, the issue of 2 or 3>rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
ttip present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(at) The maintenance of the convert! bilitj 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(iv) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this beneht. 

( 0 ) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fell in world prices were to take place, and if the 
caits of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(ii) The development of Indian Industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex. 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation or Government control. 

(ix) The balance of advantage Is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(x) The stable relation to be established bo. 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Ks. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11*30,016 grains of 
One gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation. 

<xi) If silver rises for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (b) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should bo absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 

Ixii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term. 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of bis immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserve®. 

CouncllDrafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary, but when sterling is 
again equivalent to gold* it will remain 
uniform. 


The Government of Indiashould be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the United 
Kingdom. 

(xiii) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should bo free from Government 
control. 

(xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprired within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores shouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 28. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise In 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 

{XV) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand xor additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report. — The main object of the 
Committee, It will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not, 
unanimous ; an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bomoay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following course? ; — 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(5) Free and unfettered imparts and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

id) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains ot 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
lull legal tender. 
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(«) Ab long ae the price of silver in New Y ork 
is over 92 cents. Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 155 grains fine 
silver. 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should com 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present sliver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

(g) Government to sell Council Bills by com* 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of J)cbt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(A) “ Jloverse " drafts on London to be sold 
I only at is .{29-32d. The proceeds of "Keverso*' 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be util ised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. 43-32d.per rupee. 


VL THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it sliould be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of tlie stand- 
ard value, one and tourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
important to bear in mind the twofold proidem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, wore independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertib’lity of 
therupeewcrc to be maintained, and if therupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio should be one at which the G o vernraent 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the lieport, the Committee came to tlie con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
Bhillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted.— The Currency Con)- 
mittee's Beport was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Ilcport 
and notifying that the necessary ofiicial action 
would be taken thereon. 'IBIS action covered a 
wide field, hut for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative wo shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to tlie sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of excliange produced the greatest 
fluctuations In the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance «of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion.— This result wa*^ 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Eeverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now whop t!»e 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report andthc taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmucli as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factorin the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges wore considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence There was an 
iinincdiatc and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effect of the Rise —The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well descnlied in the words 
of tlie Currency Committee’s Report ; it is tliat 
a rising exchange stimulates imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a fulling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee w'as made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were In demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wlieat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the w’ar and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, In which textiles filled a important place. 
Afterwards other forces Intervened which accen- 
tuated the difficulties of tne situation. There 
war n severe oommerclal cilsj" in Japan ao4 
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cheoked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buy^r of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. I^ven before tlie 1J)20 crop came 
Into the market the stocks in Jionibav were 
double those in the corresponding period of the , 
previous year. The expectations oi a revival in I 
the buying pow er of the Continent which were 
hold in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure — Coveniment strug- 
gled long against these conditions in tlie des- 
perate hope that a revival of tlie exjiort trade 
would eome to their assistance, but they were 
further handicappcil by the variations of the 
Bterling-dollar exchange, whicli at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence haltpenny. They sold two millions ol 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. Rut their 
policy only aggravated the situation In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stiiuulat- 
Itig the import trade at a time wtien the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artiflcial movement lor the transfer of capital 
from India to England Large war profits 
accumulated lu India since Id 14 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England 'I’heii i 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate j 
and the market rate, which on some occasions ' 
was several jicnee, induced gigantic speculations 
Tlie Excliaiigc Banks set aside all their available , 
resources for the purposcot biddingfor Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substanlial ' 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators . 
pooled their resources and tolkmed the same j 
course In this way the weekly biddings for ; 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 1 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether Exchange immediately slumped to 
I between one .md sixpence and one and sevon- 
I pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow jiniuts until the end of the vear. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the ctforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures — Apart from the effort 
tostabilisecxchangc, which liad such unfortunate 
^ results, the policy of Govcriiiucnt had certain 
! other elfects. During the year all restrictions 
on tlie movement ot the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions ot the Curreriev Committee. Thisiiicluded 
the abandonment ot the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 

I Legislal iM' action was taken to alter the otiicial 
j ratio of the sovereign from flttceii to one to 
ten to one , due nolieeot this intention was given 
! to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an enieigency measme in 
1018, and tlu'v weie given the option of tender- 
ing them at utteon rupees As the gold value 
I ot these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
I limited numbtr was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advaut.age of the premium 'J’hen 
measures weie adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue Undoi the old law the invest* 

' ed propoition of the Noti* issue was fixed b> 
statute and it could be .iltered only by altering 
tlie law or by Drdmanoi' An Act was passed 
fKing the metal lie portion of the J*apor Currency 
Keser.e at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested poition being limited to Rs 20 crores 
in Indi.m seeurities and tin* balance In British 
seeuiities of not more than twelve mouths' cur- 
rency 'J’heinve'tted portion of the Paper Cur- 
icriey Reservi* was rev aim'd at the now rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the prolits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 


hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the monev market w'as completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necebsary to put up Ally 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Conn- 
ells and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold —The first dofluite break 
from the recommendations ot the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of Juno, when ttu* G o vem - 
ment announced thatiiistead ot trying to btahili'^e 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterlmg rate became par. I’he effect 
of this was to alter the rate at wliicii Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterlmg 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence niiietcen-thirt,y seconds. 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings 
or Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
'icale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence orthreepence below the Reverse 
Council rate. This oracticc continued until the 
'Q<| of September^ when |t officially declared 


' the interest on the (fold Standard Keserve when 
j the total had reached £40 milMoiis Further, 
, in order to give gi eater elasticity to the Note 
i issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of 
I cmergenev currency in the busy season against 
' eommcreial bills. These measures, save the 
I alteration of the ratio, were generally approve'l 
I by the commereial public. 

Results. — It remains to sum up the results 
of these mcasuies. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report ttio Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of excliange exercises little 
inthieiice 011 the course ot trade, arising exchange 
nil pedes exports and stimulates imports, a tailing 
exchange exorcises a reverse inlliience. Here 
wo have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
souglit suddenly and violent'v to raise the rate 
of cvch.ange bv the introduction of the new 
ratio of two sliilhngs gold, tlie export trade w'as 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
1 delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
i very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
I mittee wrecked the policy which they rccoin- 
' inomled. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from Thdia to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by adminhtrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
oint reached. Immense losses were incurred 
y all importers. The Government sold £55 
millions of Aeversc Councils before abandoning 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio: the loss on these — ^that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Us 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia-— 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments in London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the sliver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-20. 

These unfortunate experiments induced a I Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
poriod of great caution in dealing with Indian > tbele^ the Committee arrived in India 
currency. The currency quacks having had tbcir' 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome nolicy of leaving 
ISxchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left alone Exchange pstablishiKi itself 
round about the old ratio of lltlceii to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 

Meantime great iinprovemeiits were made iii 
the organisation of Indian credit The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new' 
branches in the first five years of its existence 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of. the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Keserve brought 
within negligible proportions. (Sreatcr elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Rs 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now piir 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are tavoiirable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Billsl 
m London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have led to a liigher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
tlie Indian membership was inadequate, and 
lhat the individuals selected were not autho- 
irltative, a resolution was parsed in the 


in November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
1st, 1926. 

The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion aic summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and the are textually repro- 
duced m order that they mavbo above question:— 

(0 The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the currency note and the sliver 
rupee and tlu' stability of the currency in terms 
of gold should be seemed by making the cur- 
rency du’ectly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not ciieulate as money. 

(a) The necessity of unity of policy In the 
control of currency and credit for the acliicve- 
ment of monetary stability involves tlie estab- 
lishment of a Central Banking system. 

(^^^) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank. 

(if?) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

(v) The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect t,o tiie ri'commend- 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank. 

(vi) Suiiject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the iialancc of the profits of tlie 
Reserve ilank should bo paid over to the 
Government 

(vii) The Bank should bo given the solo 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative. Government notes 
sliould.c(‘ase to be legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries. 

(vm) The notes of tlie Bank should bo full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed b]i 
Government. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of tlie 
Governcr-Geueral in Council. A suggestion la 
mn^de as to tlie form of the note. 
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(uc) An obligation should be Imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounees, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 

(x) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold by the Hank should be so fiamed 
ns to free it in normal circumstances from the 
tflsk of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
secured is suggested. 

(xi) The legal tender quality of the soveicign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 

(xii) Covernment should offer “on tap'* 
savings certlflcatos ledeemable 111 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

(rm) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible bv law into silver coin It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeability ot the 
different forms of legal tender cuiieiiey, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(icir) One-rupee notes should be rc-mtro- 
duced and ston'd be full legal tender. 

{XV) Notes other than the ono-nipec note 
should bo legally convertible into legal tend<*r 
money, t.e , into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the cuirency 
authority. 

{Xvx) No change should be made in tlu* 
legal tender chaiactci of the silvei iiipee 
{xmi) The I'apei Curieiicy and Gold Stand- 
ard itescives should be amalg.imated, ami the 
pioportions ami composition of the combined 
lleserve should be fixed by statute 
(xvui) The proportional ies(*i\'o system 
should be adopted. Gold and gold secuiitms 
should form not less than 40 per MUit. of the 
lleserve, subject to a possibh* tempoiaiy leduc- 
tion, with, the consent of Go\eiJiment, 011 
payment of a tax. The cuiK’my autboiity 
should stiivc to work to a leseive latio ot .'lO 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent of th(‘ Itcst'ive as soon 
as possible and to 2.5 p('r cent within ten years 
Burlng this period no favouiablo opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the lleserve 
should be allowed to escape. Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in 
India. 

{xhi) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be vciy substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

{xx) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held in self-liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India seuirities. 'I'lie “ cieated ’’ 
securities should be unplaced by maiki tabic 
securities within ten years. 

(itxi) A figure of Rs. 50 croros has been 
llxed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
bility of the rupee circulation. Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
loone-flftb of the face value of any increase 
cr decrease in the number of silver rupees in 
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issue shall bo added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and tlio balance of profit or loss shall 
aciTue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues, 

{xxu) Tlio Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Depaitment 

{xxui) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government 'IMic SecK'tary of State should 
furnish 111 advance periodical information as 
to his reqiiiu'mcnts The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or im'thods of remittaneo us it may 
llud euiiducive to smooth w'orklng. 

{xxiv) During the transition period the 
Govornment should publisli a weekly return 
of icmittaiices made A tiial should be made 
of the system ol piuchasc by public tender in 
India 

^ (;rrr) I’hc cash balanci's of the Government 
(inelndiiig any balances of the Government of 
India and of thii Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the lianking K'sorves in India 
of all banks opiTatmg in India, should be 
eenti.illsed in tlx* liands of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 2.5 of the Government of India Act 
should be ara(>iuled accordingly. 

{'xtrO The transfer of Rositvo assets should 
take plae(‘ not lattT tlian 1st January 1929, 
and till Bank’s obligation to buy and si 11 gold 
should (ome into operation not later than 
1st January 1931. 

{xxi'u) Dining the transition period the 
cuirency aiithoiity (ic , the Government until 
rile tiansfer of R(>s»‘iv(' assi ts and the Bank 
theicjittei) should b(‘ under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obbg.ition should b(‘ embodied 111 statu- 
tory foim, ol whiih the outline is suggested. 

(xu'ni) StabilisatK.’i of the rupee should 
be effected loitbwith at a late eoi responding 
to an e\chaiig(“ late of Is Gd. 

(itii) The st'unj) iliity on bills of exchange 
and claques should be abolished Bill torms, 
in the Bnglisb language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post olhees. 

(xtx) Mcasuies should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India. 

ixrxi) Every effort should bo made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent.— -Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
their number, Sir Piirshotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir rurshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Go\ernm< iil of India and the India Office 
on cuneney policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to winch he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
tor a system following the Fowler Report — a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who bad in view 
some which v^as often called the Gold 
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Exchange StanGanl, hut wluih was in effect 
no standard at all On the question oi the 
Gold Standaid, he stiessed the importance 
of the free inoveiiient of gold in India, but 
Piilqect to this condition aece])ted the Gold 
Ihiliion Standaid lecoinmendcd by liis col- 
leagU(‘S. As for the pioposexl Eeserve l’»ank. 
Sir Ihirsliotumdas, wlnlst roiognising that the 
pchcme pioposed might l)e the Ideal, to i>e 
attained in process of time, tliougiit that llie 
liest Immediate course was to di'Mlo]) tlie 
Irnjierial bank into a ceutial l>anU for India 
The chief point of differcm e w ith liis colleagues, 
was however the ratio. 

Dealing with the ratio of tlie rupee to gokl 
Sii riirsliotamdas said that in Septembei 1921 
tlie rate was appiOMinati'ly one and foiiiiieme 
gold. At that time tli(‘ Go\ ei nment was pu ssed 
to staiuhse at tlie tlien latio, ami tiui.s leg.iHv 
to lestore tlie long ouiient legal standaid of 
money payments 'J’his it d(*cliiied to do, 
and hy limiting the &iip]>]y of (iiriemv, the 
ratio W'as laised to one and sixpence gold hy 
April 1925 ]Jc dec lined then lore to attach 
any iinpoitanee to a ratio reached l>y smh 
ineasuies Pioc(‘cdiiig to analvs(‘ the tom si 
of T>r>t’es and w'ages, he eonihatid tin eonehi- 
81011 of Ills eolleagiieb that jiixes had adjusted 
themselves in a jireponderant dcgiee to one 
bhilhng and &ix])em e. ]('or tin se leasons he 
reeoni in ended that tlie luper should he stabi- 
lised at the late whiih was euiKiit foi iieaily 
twenty yi'ars, namely one and tonipeiiK' 
His conclusions wcie suininaiiscd in the fol- 
lowing teiins — 

“ I look upon the question of the ratni in 
tins Eeport as hejng no less impoitant than the 
question of the stamlaiil to lie adopted loi the 
liidniii Giiiiency System J am eouvinci'd that 
if the absolute necessity of the jiec inflow ol 
old, which 1 liavo c'lnjihasisecl, is n c'ognised, 
and steeps taken to ensuie it, the gold bullion 
standaicl proposed \m 1I bci the collect one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down nmlei 
tin* strain of any convulsions in the futuie 
will be as remote as it can leasiuiahly lie J»ut 
1 ha\c very grave appridiensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
tlie rupee at Is 6f7. is aecc'pted and aided upon, 
India will be facc'cl dm mg the* next leu yc*iis 
until a distm bailie in hc-r ceonomir oiganis.i- 
tion, the magnitude ot which is diffteult to 
estimate, hut the femsequences of winch may 
not only hamper her eronomic cl<'\elopmc lit 
hilt may even piove disastrous Siirh a dis- 
turbance and its consequences niy eolleagnes 
do not foiesee to-day, Jhit the ijossihility ot 
their occuiJiiig ciannot he ignoic*d Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture thieateiis 
to become imattnic tivc and less lemnnerative 
than it is to-day, and iiidnstiies will have to 
nndc'igc) a pamtiil piocess of adjustment, un- 
natural, uuwairantc’d and avoid.ilde — an acljust- 
inent uhieh will he niueh to tlieir cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, hut in ecu lain case's, their Muy existence 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
coujile of lean yi'urs aftc'r the four good lui vests 
that wc have had,»duilug the peiiod of forced 
adjustment to a rate of Is. M , the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
maintain exciiange at this, rate may deplete 
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the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the contldenee of the 
people in the currency system recommended.** 

A Survey. — The ofllcial summary of the 
Rc'poit, and the summary ol the inmute of 
dissent, given above, do not howevei convey 
an idea of the fur-ieaching proposals omhodled 
tlicTein. Tlic'se can be ajipreciated only if they 
aie examined in close illation to the currency sys- 
tc'in ot India in its vaiions phase's sipcc' 1899. This 
was clone 111 an article contiilyiited to The 
lianKeis’ Maqazme hy Sir Stanley Iloed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position The main feature's therc'of are repro- 
ciuccil hc'low. Theie is lu're some ri'-treading 
ot the patli laid out in the mtrocluetory section, 
but tills is unavoidable if the' full hearing 
ot the ineasuies proposed hy the Commission 
aie to ho appreciated After desciibing the 
standaid 111 lorce Sir Stanley E,eed asked : — 

“ Wiiat was the standard thus established ? 
It Is gc'iK'ially desciibiil in London as the Gold 
Exchange' Standaid That status was never 
clamic'cl tor it by its Tiriiieipal piotagonist, the 
late Sir Lioiic*! Ahialiams, wlio desciibed it 
as a * iiinping standaid ' 'I’hc Royal Com- 
mission di'c kill's tliat ‘ill truth in so far as it 
aiiiounted to a cieiinite standard at all, it 
was a standard of steiling exchange * Later 
tlu'v sliow that ‘ the autoniatie working of the 
c'xehange sLindaid is thus not adequately 
picniclc'cl for in India, and never has been 
Till' iunclami'iital basis of siieli a standard is 
jnovision foi tlie exiiaiision and contraction 
of file volume of turrciiey . . .Under tho 
Indian system, c'onti action is not, and never 
h.is hei'ii, automatic * 

“ However, the staiiclard limped along until 
till' thud yeai of the wai. Tlie exchange 
value of the rupee* was stable* ; yinces adjusted 
themsc'lvc's to the latio , Jiidiaii trade and 
industiy developed Fiom the narrow stand- 
point of piotit and loss, the investment of the 
ic'seivi's, instead ot kc'i'inng them in gold, 
ic'sultc'd in a considi'rabli' gam to the finances 
estiin.itc'ci 111 1925 at £17,902,466 But it 
had thrc’c gieat disadvantage's: it did not 
inspire public confidi'iie-e , it placed tho Indian 
currency at the meicy of the silver market 
w'hicli was on occasion clelihi'rately cornered 
.igamst it, and it left the coiitiol of cunency 
by the Govc'inmerit divoici'd from the control 
ot Cl edit by the Prc'sidency Banka, afterwards 
amalgainati'cl in the imperial lUiuk of [nclia. 
On this the Cuniniission make a very sugges- 
tive comment ‘ when allowance has been made 
tor all inisunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions, the tact remains that a laige measure 
of distrust in the present system Is justified by 
its mipc'rteitiuus ’ 

“ Tlic'reis, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the* inlluonec on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken therc'- 
aftcr. The first hrc*ak in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpcnce did not occur until 
1017, wlien the full effect of dependence on the 
silver maiket was icvealod. Faced by the 
unprecedented rise in the piice of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the 
price of Council Diafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
])raft8 followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
flic attempt in 1920, on tlie advict' of the lUbing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
ill a new ratio of two sliillings gold when all 
(.'old prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
vi^e after the event, but if the (jovernincnt 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the iiipeo 
vould have returned to its ‘permanent * latio 
With no more distuihnnce than was inevitable 
under war conditions Ifowever, this was not 
none. I’he vain ('tioit to stabilise the iievv 
i.itio VI ns nbandornd in September, 19l!0, 
;ind the two slulling rnjiee lias sine<' iiecn a local 
lietlon. liOit tiee fioni adinini'-tiative action, 
tlic lupce fell liclow one shilling and threepence 
'^terllng and one slulling gold in 1921. Since 
under the inflnence of good harvests, it has 
(limbed upwaids, and lias been in tlio ik iglibour- 
hood of one sbilling and siviieneo gold loi tlie 
jiast twelve months. JUit » it is not alw'ays 
Kalised in london that iiiulei thi'se vn(issiluch‘a 
the Indian standard lias legally piiifahed. In 
tlie words of the ie]-oit, ‘lh(‘ sUbility of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a polity of the 
(iovernnieiit, and at piesent that policy ran he 
found defint'd in no notification or iindei taking 
by the (iovernnient. It has to be imidled fiom 
the acts of the Oovt'rnnicnt in relation to the 
(iirrenry, and those atts aic snhjett to no statu- 
tory regulation or control. * 

The responsibility remitted to the Coramis. 
Sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a sland.ird 
wUuIi would command icasonod (onluicnce 
111 India, to link the rupee to that staiidaid, 
and to provKh' foi its staliitory control, automi- 
tic working and stability , to bring the conrjol 
of (urrency and of credit under a single autho- 
iitv and to tier the Indian cuiieiuy ami ev- 
tlutige sjsteiii liom the domiiiaiui* of the silver 
ni.iiKct. Jii slant, it was to establish the iiile 
fil law in phue of the piaiticc ot adinmisti alive 
'llsdctlOTl. 

Scheme for Gold Currency —in the 

tonisc of tlieir iiHiimies in India the (.’ommis- 
sion had placed before thorn a sclanne loi tlie 
miniediate establishment of a gold bullion 
etaiidaid, and its early coiiveision into the gold 
standard supported by the gold eiiirency which 
a large body of Indian opinion has insistently 
dirnanded. The scheme was piesmted by tlie 
ullicials of the Finance l)c paitinent, but it is 
known to be the woik of the Kiiianec lilembcT, 
Ilasil Flackett, whc»sc woik in India is of 
the greateat value. 

The essential fi*atures of this Scheme were 
ih( undertaking of a statutc:>ry obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bulluui in 
40(1 oz. bars ; as soon as suffieitut gold was 
‘‘'ailable to put a gold com in ciiculation ; 
»lt‘ra period tentatively fixed at five ycais to 
lUul'Ttake to give gold coin hi exchange* for 
•‘ "tvs and rupees, and after a further ikuiocI, 

I 0 tentatively fixed at five 5 cars, make the 
' ovt r rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
^ ‘^n'all fixed amount. The scheme involv'cd the 
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I disposal of 200 erores of silver rupees, or 687 
I million fine ounces, in ten years , the acquisition 
111 all of 1103 millions of gold ; and the establi&h- 
rac'ut ot credits in London or New York. The 
; c.ost was estimated at one and two-thuds erores 
' of iiipecs i>er aiiniiin dining the first five years 
and f]ier(*atter from two-thiids of a croie to 
I 1 12 cioie. 

I’his sc heme is subjeeted by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and ic'jc'ctcd on 
■ grounds which are coiivineing The main 
gioiinds for tins riciision an* tliat tlie estimate's 
j of the amount and time ot the gold dcmaticl 
I aie uncertain, and the absoiption by India of 
tills itOi millions of gold, in addition to the 
noim.d abs(>i]>tn>n toi the aits, boinds, etc,, 
would ])o\V( itiillv i( a(t on tin* supplies ot credit, 
the latesot inti lest, and gold inices thioiighout 
the woild The le.ictioii on the silver market 
tiom the clet-liioiicment of the rupee and rc'alisa- 
ticm ol this large cpiantitv of silvei bullion would 
be eviii moio maiked, with seveiely pri‘judieial 
('Ifecfs cui tlie silve r hoards of the people ot India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still docs a laigo hiisiness IMoreowr, the 
capacity to laisc tin* lequiied credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placi'd hy the Jndi.i Olliec at 
Ns 3 crorc's a yeai 

, The c’viclence of the* liighest financial aiithoii- 
ties in London and New Yoik (‘stablisheJ beyond 
doubt that it is not in tlie interests of India 
to pucipitate any cuiiency lefoim that would 
violently uistiiil) till* gold and silvc'r markets, 

• hovvevei desnabk* that lefoim might he in 
' itsc'lX Also, that whilst Jjondon, woiking in 
c*lose harmony with New Yoik, would sti.iin 
icvciy iicive to siipidy India w'lth the funds 
she might lequiK* toi hei own dc'velopinent, 
it could baldly be I'xpectc'd to piovide credits 
lor a sclic'me wlmh would iqisc't tin* gold and 
sjlvei maikcts Jiiit whilst on thc'se grounda 
the (Vinmission were not abk* to (‘tuloiao Sir 
liasil Jllackett's sda'iiie, time is no doubt that 
thc'y vveie luotouiidly luIliK'tici'd by it in their 
own jcc omnieiidat lolls The ultimatt* evolution 
of a policy w'liK h promises a euro for India’a 
cuiremy bills IS tlieielore in l.irge measiiie due 
to the C'ouiage and i(*soliition with wlmh the 
Finance Authoiitu's in that countiy iaied them. 

A Gold Bullion Standard —The einnmey 
system lecommeniled by the (’ommission is a 
gold bullion standaid. They propose that an 
obligation shall be imxiosed by statute on the 
emii'ney authonty to buy and sell gold without 
limit at Kites eJe teiniiiied with ii'h'ienec to a 
li\(‘d gold paiity ot the lupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 line ounces, no limitation 
bc'ing imposed as to llie purpo^ for winch the 
gold is iccpjired 'flio ('ssenec ot this proposal 
IS “ th.il the ordinary medium of cheulation in 
India should lemaiii .is at pi(‘S(‘nt the enireiiey 
note and the silviT rupee, and that the stability 
of the c iirieiK y in terms of gold should be sec iirecl 
by making the ciinency diieetly convertible 
into gold loi all pin posts, Imt that gold should 
not eircul.ite as inoiu'y. It must not cireiilatc 
at fust, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
Im'oking adiift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, oi gold exchange standard, the (’om- 
mission worn powerfully influenced by two 
factors — th(‘ necessity for safeguarding tho 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above tlie melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong tlie curnuicy coutrover- 
slos It is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country's real needs 
True, It will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold ciirreney which have long been demanded; 
it involves the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. No-one contends tliat a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
b embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s seiieme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is woith the expense. 

We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India ; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to buiko it. “ The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and clrcumscritied, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. ... it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an eifcctivc gold standard • and we 
have satisfied oui selves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
tlie cuirency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at tlic time, wlilch we siiccify.” It is Impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
tne procedure thereat. 

Tlie reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token cuiiency are two- 
fold— -the Paper Currency lh*servo and the Gold 
Standard lleservc. Their constitution on Apiil 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follow's • — 

Paper Currency Resen^e. 

Ks. Crorcs. 


Silver coin 77*0 

Silver bullion 7*7 

Gold coin and bullion . . . 22*3 

Rupee securities 57*1 

Sterling securities •• .. . 21*0 


185*1 


(The gold coin and bulUen and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two sbUlings per rupee.) 
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The Gold Standard Reserve amoiints at prei eni 
to £40,000,000 invested in Gold and In Britisl' 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities. 

In theory the two reserves fulfil entirelji 
different functions. The Paper Currencjf 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. Th« 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits oil coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee in practice theii 
action is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold In the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear If the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgama- 
ted Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent, of the whole, with 60 to 60 per cent 
as the, ideal ; and that the holding of gold, whlcli 
now stands at about 12 8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent in ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding! 
Iri the Reserve should bo allowed to escape 

The proposal to bring the combined Reservi 
under statutory control is wise ; an arguablt 
case could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency dliTiciilties of India have arisen ir 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’t 
Government not to Invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is Ir 
entire accord with Indian needs. 

The Ratio. — The majority of the Comm Is 
Sion, Sir Turshotamdas Thakordas being th( 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupei 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate^ corre 
spondlng to an cxdiaagc rate of one shilling an( 
sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con 
troversy in India will be concentrated ; it li 
worth while to refresh our memories of thi 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Commlttei 
recommended that the rupee should bo porma 
neiitly stabilised at one shilling and fourfience 
the Secretary of State for India accepted the! 
recommendations without qualification. Th' 
rupee was substantially steady at this poin 
until August, 1917. 

One piinciple advanced In Sir Dadlba Dalai’ 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that th 
legal standard of money payments should be 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repea 
or modification than any other legislative Act 
will command general acceptance. But whei 
Sir Dadlba went on to suggest that the Govcri] 
ment of India might have avoided this mea 
sure by larger borrowings In India and encoui 
aging investment abroad he was on gioun* 
where no one In touch with Indian condition 
can follow liim In the circumstances of tt) 
day the Government had no alternative t, 
raising the rate of excliange save In detlarlii 
the rupee iiicoiivcrtible, which during tin* wa 
would Wve been disastrous. T must reiterat 
the belief that the real mischief was done n'> 
when the rate of exchange was raised to mot 
the rise In silver, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise the rupt' 
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at the two shUling rate caused the Goveramcnt 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade ; after it was abandoned in Sept- 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold 
Thereafter, under the influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests, it recovered. In 1923, 
it was one shilling *and foiirpenco steiling , 
HI Ocober, 1924, one and sixpence steuUng 
and one and four gold. With the rise in the 
pound to gold paiity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in Juno, 1926, and has re- 
mained there. 

It is not, I tldnk, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or If advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standnid might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance Sir 
Piushotamdas Thakordas asset ts in his minute 
of dissent that “ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long belorc this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
in this rcgaid as a fait accompli^ achieved by 
them, not having hesitated hy manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while W(‘ were in session. 

I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country." 

It is to my mind a great misfortune that the ' 
opportunity of nstoiing the peimaiient ratio 
of one and foui was not seized when It ofTcicd 
Not because theie is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because theie is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money paynit'nts If this 
Imd been done the Commission’s scheme would 
have received piactleally unanimous support 
in India ; as it is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
mciit of the Commission’s basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities. However, wo have to deal with facts 
as we find them. Tlie majority of the commh- 
sion base their recommendation on the “ convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange lati; of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attairu’d a substantial moasuie of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change m the rate would 
mean a ditfacult peiiod of leadjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the Interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would m the end be followed 
by no CO 11 nt(‘i vailing advantage ’’ Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, m a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with toncliimve 
force that the adjustments aic far from complete, 
and cannot be completid in legaiil to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence; no 
ratio could be operative for over 0 year without 
inducing this result. But it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 


Western India, are not complete In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India— seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land le venue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic piiiiciplc, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a leturii to one shilling 
I and fourpencc. Tlicre is no half-way house ; 
the rate must be cither the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and foiirpetice Tlio change would be imme- 
diati“ not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
lioiiis or mimitcs Then* would be an immedi- 
ate rise m prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
With a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion ; theie would he convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade , there would be 
violent speculation I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Govi'rnment of India, beuiiise this is ati influence 
which has been over-vahicd 111 the past ; it is 
infinitesimal in compaiison with the ludiistrlal 
and cominoiciai intciosts involved No one 
who icalises the siuisitiveiiess of the Indian 
market, and tlie proneness to speculation, can 
eontiunpldte these violent dlstiiil>aiice» without a 
feeling akm to dismay. The balaiic* of advan- 
tage lies witii btiii)ilisation at one and six ; 
the coiitrovcisy which must ensue is part of the 
piiee to he paid for the rii'gloct to lo-establish 
the iMirmaneiit ratio when it was practicable. 

The Note Issue -—Before tlie war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the oiitbieak of hostilities these 
disappeaied as currency , tlie actual curiency of 
ludia IS a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, tlie note coiiveitible into rupees. Ever 
siuce the bit'akway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has imposed serious 
difliciiltles on the ciuiency It drove it into 
the very hiMivy coining which followed recovery 
fioin tlie famine of 1899-1000 , it compelled 
heavy puicliases of silver which invariably rose 
in piiccs as the Govt'rnment came Into the 
market; and it pl.iced the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred dining the war, at the mercy 
of the silvci market. The maintenance of the 
conveitibility of the note Into silver rupees 
of the presiuit fineness is only possible so long 
as siivpi does not use above 48d an ounce. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, IS an essential step in Indian cur- 
reiiry leforni which must bo taken sooner or 
Uter. “ No oppoitimity tor the termination of 
this obligatory eonveiUbility is likely to be so 
favouiable at the present when, bv making 
the notes toiiveiLlble into gold bars for all 
purposes, a moiv* solid riglib of convertibility 
Is attaclied to them than tliey liave ever 
had since s'dvei ceasf'J to b(‘ a reliable standard 
of value." Both proposition can be 
accepted in their entirety. 

The ilse in the volume of the paper curiency 
is one of ttie most remarkable features in Indiao 
ffnaucral lilstmy. It developed from no change 
la the status of the note itself ; it was always con- 
vertible on demand ; but from increased facili- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
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nomination and stondily iirogroshing as experi- 
ence was Rained W( (an lluHcfoie cndoise 
the conclusion of the (’oinniisaion that the b('st 
way to foster the wav of enrn'iny not(s is t>o 
estahlish confidence in tlieir pja(tienl convcitl- 
bllity, “and this eonfiih'iice haa birn aecurtd not 
BO iniKh by a leRal obligation to encash them 
at curieney oflices as by making ru]K'es readily 
avnilable to the publu at eenties wIktc there is 
a demand lor them ’’ 'J’here has been another 
factor in populaiising the nole wlmh (ommaiids 
less attention Tin* use in piiu'S made the rupee 
an liiisiiitable medium tor large commeicial 
transactions, fiom the bulk and weight ot the 
amount of curieney reijulred. 

The Comniis'^ion theieloic jiropose that whilst 
the legal obligation to eonvcit into luptea all 
tJic not(‘a in circulation shall lemaiii, this 
obligation should not attach to tlu* new notes to 
be issued by the Centra! Bank, and coincidentally 
the onc-iu))ee not(‘, winch had UKiuired gieat 
popiilaiity beloK' it W'as discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-issiied The 
li'gal oblig.ition on tlie Central Bank will bo to 
give h'gal tender money, (UtlnT notes of smaller 
dcrnoin illations or silvei rupees, at its O])tion , 
but it will be the duty of the hank to supply 
rupees freely in vSiuh ijuantities as may be le- 
tjulied for (iiculation, and of tlie (ioveinnunt 
to furnish the Bank with such coin The cur- 
rency position IS such tli.it tlie duinge in tlio 
legal status of the note will bi unit It. Indu is 
sntleniig fiom a aurfeit ot rupees, the total 
■\()linne of wlmh is estimated at appioMinatily 
Its 4 UO (lores Thcieuiells 8r> notes of silver 
com and bullion in leseive. 'I'he whole teiide < y 
will be in the diicction of a return of lupees to 
the reserve rather tli.in to an appetite tbendor 
Not only will there exist tin* fullest (ajiaeity to 
Bupply lupees on demand, but thcie will be a 
positive inducement to the cuiiency authoiity 
to encourage a demand for iiipec^s in older to 
get rid of its redundant stock It is (.lear that 
the present opporlamity of fienng the currency 
authority fiom tlio dependence on the f-ilvci 
market which haa hampeied India lor so 
many years is I'xccptionally t.ivouiable, and 
should be seized without hesitation. 

The reception of the Beport follow^ed very 
closely the lines indicati'd as prol)ahle in the 
article in The liankei^’ Magazine which wc have 
quoted extensively above TIk'Tc w^as a con- 
siderable protest, strongest m Western India 
but shared in othiT iiarts of the country, against 
the pioposal to stabilise the lupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand tor a jeveisioti to 
one ami fouiiicnce. Tlu're was, paiticiilarly 
in Bombay, a reluctanee to agiee to the estab- 
lishment of the J{esii\e bank, coupled with (die 
desire that the Im]H'iial Bank of India should 
be ic-monldo'l m ordei to make it the t’eutial 
Bank, with the functions proposed to he lemit- 
ted to the Iteseive Ihink /I’hest* voices weie so 
loud that they overboie the c.onsideiatiori of the 
basic recommendations of the llepoit, a true gold 
standard, and the estahlishnieiit of an organi- 
sation winch would link cuneney with ciedit. 
In Bombay there w'as staitcd a Ciuicucy League, 
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with branehis 111 other parts of India, whose 
main effoits weic directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea tliat the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

In August 11)26 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
SIX, and to auppoib it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid dowui in the itepoit At the re- 
(luc'^t of a laige body of opinion m the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there bad not been 
time to study the Bopoit and that the papcis 
wcie not available, the discussion ot this mca- 
siiie was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
.November IHtli the Government of India issued 
a notification to tlic following effect. — 

“.^fter consuleiing the repoit of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Cuirency and Finance, the 
Sec-ieUiv of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to aecc'jit as a whole the lecommendations of the 
('o?miii>ision, subj(*et to such fuither considera- 
tion of de tails as may piove to be necessary. The 
necessary le gislation to give effect to these reeom- 
incMidations will be introduccsl in the Indian 
Lcgislatiiie during the forthcoming session.** 

The new Ratio* — f^o f.ir from closing the 
discussion, this notification intiMisified it 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
consideiable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and slxponoe 
was a higlier rate than tlic manutacturing and 
agiicultnral industries could boar without 
I prolonged and disastrous readjustment. Tiiese 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
, effect to tlie new rate w^as brought before the 
liPgislativp Assembly in February-March 1927. 
The I ndian Currency Bill was however accepted 
, by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Coundl of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of line gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not loss than forty tolas and would self 
gold or, at thy option of Government, sterling 
ior immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one sliilling flveTJcnce forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government's selling rate foi 
sterling to meet these obligations. 

Exeiiange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny late Woild trade depression in tlie 
last few yo.iis made it increasingly difficult 
toi the Government ol India to maintain the 
! st.itutoiy latio, hut then dilheulties W'cic solved 
when Grt'at Biilain went oft the Gold staniiard 
in Septcinhci 1931, and the lujiee wiis linked to 
slerling the end of the year exports of 

commcretil gold Irom India had begun to 
' show their effects, and on Beeemher 30 the 'l.T 
late had iisen to 1/0 compaied with 
on Septembei 18. ’ 

The elmracters of the Reserves which are 
the haokhone ol tlie Indian currency system 
I are shown below 



Co7npo$ition of the Currency Reserie h^ld aguiud the note circulation at the end of each month (In laklis of rupee 
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Details of the balance of the Gold Standard Reserve on the 31st March 1934. 


In England — 

Estimated value on the Slst March 1934 of the sterling securities of the nominal £ 

value of £ 36,710,800 (as per details below) 87,847,098 

Gold . 2,152,334 

Cash at the Bank of England . . . . 568 


Details of investments — 

British Treasury Bills 

Treasury 4 per cent. Bonds, 15th April 1934 

Treasury 2 per cent. Bonds, 1935-38 

Treasury 2J per cent. Bonds, 1937 

Treasury 3 per cent. Bonds, 1933-42 

Treasury 4J^ per cent Conversion Bonds, 1940-44 

Treasury 5 per cent, C'onvcrsion lionds, 1044-64 . . 


TOTAL . . 40,000,000 


Face value. 
£ 

.. 11,535,000 

5.840.000 

6.825.000 

3.165.000 
2,860,800 

5.475.000 
1 , 000,000 

Total . . 36,710,800 


THE RESERVE BANK. 


The following Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of the Governor- General on 
March 6, 1934, and la known as the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 — 

Whereat it is expedient to constitute a Reserve 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
sccuiing monetary stability m British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of Ihe country to its advantage ; 

And whereat in the present disorganisation 
of the monetary systems of tlie world it is not 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system ; 

But whereat it Is expedient to make tem- 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered when the international monetary 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures, 

It IS heicby enacted as follows . — 

(1) A Bank to be called the Itcscivc Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the puiposca of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor- General in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance With the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
name of the Reserve Bank of India, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and 
«hall by the said name sue and be sued. 


Share Capital —(1) The original share capital 
of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees divided 
into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fully paid up. 

(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares 
shall be made in each of the areas served by 
those registers, as defined in the Fiist Schedule, 
and shares shall bo transferable from one 
register to another. 

(3) A shareholder shall bo qualifled to be regis- 
tered as Bucii in any area in whicli he is ordinarily 
resident or lias his principal place of business 
in India, but no person shall be registered as a 
sJiareholdcr in more than one register ; and no 
person who is not — 

(a) domiciled in India and either an Indian 
subject of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
in India, or 

(ft) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India and domiciled in ihe United Kingdom 
oi ill any pait of Ills Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of whicii does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
or 

(r) a company registered under the India r 
(\)mpauies Act, 1913, or a society registere*' 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, 
or any otlier law for the time being in force u 
British India relating to co-operative societu' 
or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or con - 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of Parli. 
ment or any law for the time being in fort* 
in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions th^ 
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government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
»nd having a branch in British In<lla, 

ihall be registered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, liaving been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali- 
fied to be so registered, shall be able to exendse 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares 

(4) The Governor-General in Council shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, speedy the 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions which shall 
be deemed for the purposes of clauses (h) and (c) 
of sub-section (3) to be the parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions in which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 

(5) Tiie nominal value of the shares originally 
assigned txi the various registcis sliall be as 
follows, namely . — ■ 

(а) to the Bombay register — one hundretl 
and forty laklis of lupees ; 

(6) to the Calcutta register — ore hundred 
and forty-five lakhs of rupees , 

(c) to the Delhi register — one hundred and 
fifteen lakhs ot rupees. 

(d) to the Madras register— seventy lakhs 
of rupees. 

(e) to the Rangoon register—thlrtv lakhs of 
rupees : 

Provided that if at the first allotment the 
total nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 
register for which applications arc leeeived is 
less than one hundred and fitteen lakhs of 
rupees, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not applied lor up to a maxim urn nominal value 
of tliirty-five lakhs of ruiiees fiom that rcgistei 
In two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register. 

A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
bers of the Assembly and one elected member 
of the Council of State to be elected by non- 
offlclal members of the respective Houses shall 
be associated wuth the Central Board for the 
purjKise of making public issue of shares and 
looking alter tlie first allotment of shares. 

(б) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
ter, the Central Board shall, in the first instanec 
aUot five sliaies to each qualified applicant 
who has applied for five or more shares , and 
it the nuinlipi of sncli aiixfiicaiits is greater 
than one-liftli of tlie total number of shares 
assigned to tiie legistcr, sliall determine by lot 
the applicants to whom the shares shall be 
allotted 

(7) If the number of such applicants is less 
than one- fifth ot the number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Central Board shall allot the 
remaining shares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
half of such remaining shares, to those appli- 
cants who have applied for less than five slrares, 
and thereafter as to the balance to the various 
applicants m such manner as it may deem fair 
and equitable, having regard to the desirability 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible. 


(8) Notwithstanding anything contained i 
sub-sections (6) and (7), the Central Board sha 
reserve for and allot to Government shares o 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twent 
thousand rupees to be held by Governincnt fo 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtai 
the minimum shaie qualification required unde 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 

(9) If, after all applications have been met 1 
accordance with the provisions of sub-section 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted 
they shall, notwithstanding anytlilng contain© 
in tliis section, ho allotted to and taken up b 
Government, and shall be sold bv tlie Goveimo 
General in Council as soon as may be, at no 
less tliau par, t(j lesldents of the areas serve 
by the legister conceinod. 

(10) The Governor General in Council sha 
have no right to exeri Isc any vote under thi 
Act by leason of any shares allotted to him iindi 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (9). 

(11) A Director shall not dispose of any sliarc 
obtained fiom Government under the iirovision 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by rc-sale t 
Government at par, and Government shall b 
entitled to re-pnrehase at pai all such share 
held by anv Director on Ids ceasing froiri an 
cause to hold office as Diiector. 

Increase and reduction of share capiti 

— •(!) The share capital of the Bank may I 
increased or reduced on the re(‘ommendatlon ( 
tip Ceiitial Board, with the 1 )icmous sanction c 
the Govcinoi General m Coimcill and with tl 
api»ioval of the (Vntral J^egisJatme, to sue 
extent and in such manner as may be determine 
by the Bank in Gcneial meeting 

(2) Tlie additional shares so created shall I 
(»f the nominal value of one bundled rupee 
each and sliall be assigmsl to the vaiious regis 
tors 111 the same luojKiitions as the shares cor 
stituting the oiigmal shine capital. 

(3) Suth additional shaies shall he fully pai 
up, and the piiec at wlncli tiiey may be issue 
shall be fixed by the Cential Board with th 
pi evious sanction of the Governor Generali 
Council. 

(4) 1’he provisions of section 4 relating to tb 
manner of allotment of the shares constitutln 
the original shai e capital shall apply to th 
allotment of such additional shares, and existin 
shaieholders shall not enjoy any preferentii 
right to the allotment ot such additional sharei 

The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establis 
offices m Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madra 
and Rangoon and a branch in London, and ma 
establish blanches or agencies in any othc 
place in India or, with the previous sanctio 
oi tlie Governoi General in Council, elsewheri 

The general superintendence and direction c 
the aflairs and business of the Bank shall b 
entnistod to a Central Board of Directors whlc 
may exercise all powers and do all acts an 
things which may be exercised or done by th 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly dlrecte 
or required to be done by the Hank in geuexf 
meeting. 
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(1) The Central Board shall consist of the 
following Directors, namely — 

(а) a Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
to be appointed by the Governor General in 
Council alter consideration of tlic recommenda- 
tions made by the Board in tliat behalf. 

(б) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Govi'i’iioi General in Council 

(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shaicholdcrs on the various legisteis, 
111 the manner provided in section U and in the 
following iHimbeis, namely — 

(1) f<»i tlio Bomluv legister-'-tWo Diieitors 
{ii) foi tlie Calcutta legistei — ^two Diici- 

tors : 

(ill) for the Delhi regist-er — two Direitors, 
for the Madras register- one Diieitoi 
(v) for the Kan goon legister -one Diicitoi, 
and 

(</) one government olFu lal to be nominated 
by the Governor Geneial in (Vnincil 

(2) The Govemorand Deputy Governors shall 
devote their whole time to the altaiis oi the 
Bank, and shall receivi' sucli salaries and allow - 
ances as may be determined by the (Jentralj 
Board, with the approval ot the Governor 
General in Council. 

(3) A Deputy Governor and the Director nomi- 
nated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) mav i 
attend any meeting ol the (-ential Hoard and 
take part in its deliberations but shall not biM 
entitled to vote. 

Provided tliat when Ihe Governor is absent 
a J)ei)uty Governor authoii/ed by him in this 
bchali ill wilting may voti' loi him 

(4) The G(/Vernor and a Deimty ( governor shall 
hold otilce lor su< h term not e\( ceding live yiais 
as the Governor Geneial in Coiiin il mav li\ 
when ap]>omting them, and shall be eligible loi 
re-aiipointiiKMit. 

A ])irec1or nominated under clause {h) or 
elected under clause (c) ol sub-sec lion (I) shall 
hold olhc ioi five \eais, or lluuealter until 
his successor, shall have been duly nommatid 
or elected, and, subpst to the ]»iovisions ol 
section 1(1, shall be eligible lor ic-nomination 
or re-election. 

A Director nominated under clause (d) ol 
sub-section (1) shall hold otlice during the 
pleasure of the Governor Geneial m Count il- 

(5) No act or ]m)ecedmg of the Hoard shall 
he questioned on the gumiid meidv ot tlie 
exist eiKie ot any vacaney in, or any deleti in the 
constitution ol, the Board. 

Local Boards --(1) Local Board shall he 
constJtut(*d lor each of tlic five areas specified 
in ihe First Schedule', and shall cenisist ol- - 

(a) five ineinhers elected from amoiigsl 
themselves liy the shart'holdcis who aie regis- 
tered on till' register lor that area and arc 
qualified to vote, and 

{b) not more than tlircc members nominated 
by the Central Board from amtmgst the share- 
holders registered on the register lor that aiea, 
who may bo nominated at any time. 


Provided that the Centrai Board shall In 
exercising this power of nomination aim at se- 
curing the representation of territorial or ©cono- 
miG interests not qjready represented, and in 
liartii'ular the representation of agrieultuial 
interests and the interests of co-operative banks. 

(2) Af an election of members of a Local 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
rcgisi(*rcd on the register lor that area, for a 
period of not less than six months ending witli 
the date of the election, as holding five shares 
shall have one vote, and eacli shareholder so 
registcied as having more than five shaies shall 
have one vote for each five shaies, but snbiect 
to a maxmiiim of ti'ii votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by pioxy appointed on each 
occasion for that purpose', such pioxy being 
bimsi'if a sliareholder entitled to vote at tlie 
election and not being an employee of the 
Bank. 

(3) The members of a Local Board shall hold 
ollK c iintl they vacate it under sub-section (6) 
.ind, subject to the nrovisions of si'ction 10, 
sliall be eligible for re-election or re-iiomination, 
as tlie ease may be. 

(4) At any time wuthm three months of the day 
on whuh the Directors representing tlie share- 
holders on any register aie due to retire under 
tlic jirovisions ot this Act, the Central Board 
shall diiect an eli'ction to be lield ot members 
ot tlie Local Board concerned, and shall speeity 
a date troni winch the registration of transfer 
fiom and to the ri'gister shall be suspended until 
the election has taken jilace. 

(5) On the Lsue of such direction the Local 
Board shall give notii e ot the date oi the election 
and shall jiuhlish a list ot sharcholdcis holding 
five Ol more sliari's, with the d.itc's on wdneh 
then shares wi'ie registered, and wuth tlicir 
itgisfcied addresses, and sudi list shall he 
availalilc tor puK base not less than three weeks 
bejoic the date lixid lor tlie eh'ction 

(b) The iiaiiK's of tlie persons elei ted shall he 
notilKd to the Cential Buaid whuh shall there- 
upon piocccd to make any nonnn.it ions pei- 
nntted by clause (h) of sul)-sct tiou (1) it may 
tin'll decide to make, and sliaJl tlx the d.ite on 
whuh the outgoing members of tlie Local 
Board shall vatale oHue, and the incoming 
members shall be deemed to have assumed olln-o 
on that date. 

(7) The elected members of a Local Board shall, 
as soon as may lie alti'r they have been eli'cted, 
elect from amongst tbemselvi's one or two 
persons, as the ( ase may be, to bo Directois 
lepiesenting to tlie sliari'lioldeis on the rogis- 
t(‘i tor tlie area foi winch the Board is consti- 
tuted. 

(8) A T.ooal Board shall advise the Central 
Hoard on such matteis as may bo gi'uerally or 
spec ili( .shy relerred to it and shall iicriorm such 
duties as the Bo.»rd may, by regulations, 
delegate to it. 

(1) No person mav be a Director or a member 
of a Local Board w^ho — 

(a) is a salaried government oflieial or a 
salaried oflicial of a State m India, or 
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(6) or at any time has been, adjudieaterl 
an insolvent, or has suspended payment or 
has compounded witli his creditors, or 

(c) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
m'nd, or 

Id) IS an ofheer or employee of any bank, 
or 

(c) is a director of any bank, other than a 
bank which is a society registered or deemed 
to lie registered under tlie Co-operative Siwieties 
Act, 1912, or any other law tor the time being 
in foice in British India relating to co-opeiativc 
societies. 

(2) No two persons who aie paitiiers of the 
same niei'caiitile linn, 01 aie dnei toi s oi 1 he same 
jnivate companv, 01 one of whom is the geneial 
agent of 01 hokls a powei of piociiiation fiom the 
other, or tiom a mercantile llrm of wlinh tlie 
othei IS a paitnci, may be Dneetoisor membeis 
of the same Local 3lf)ard at the same time 

(S) Nothing in clause (</), clause (r/) 01 clause 
(c) of sub-section ft) shall apply to the (Joveinoi, 
or to a Deputy (fovi'rnor or to the Diicitoi 
nominated imdei clause {d) of sub-section (]) 
of section 8. 

(1) The Crovernor Geneial in Council may 
remove fiom ollicc the Governor, or a Deputy 
Governor or any nominated or elected Diicctoi ! 

Provided that in the case of a Director nomi-' 
nated 01 elected undei clause {h) or clause (<) of 
sub-section (1) ot section 8 this power shall be 
exerdsed onlv on a resolution passed by tlie 
(^ential Jioaid in tliat behalf by a majoiity 
consisting ot not less than nine Diicctors. 

(2) A Diicctor nominated or elected under 
clause (b) 01 clause (c)of sub-section (1) of -eitioi. 
8, and any membei of a bocal Ho.ud shall cease 
to hold o dice it, at anv tune after six months tiom 
tlie date of his noniination or election, he is 
not legist (‘led as a ladder of unencumlierixl 
shales ot the Hank of a nominal value of not 
less than five thousand nipi'es, or if lie (eases 
to ludd unencumbeied shares of that value, and 
anv such Diicctoi shall cease to h(dd oIIkc it 
without l(‘ave liom the Goveinoi Gi'iieral in 
(louncil he absents himself fiom thiiv consei u- 
tive meebengs of the (Vntial Hoaid coiiv(*ned 
iindei su))tise(’tioii (1) of section 13. 

(3) The Goveinoi Geneial in council shall re- 
move fiom ofiiie anv Diicctoi, and tlie ('cntral 
Hoard sh.ill remove tiom ottice any member ot a 
Local Hoard, if siicli Diiector or member becomes 
subji^ct to anv of the disipialilications spt'cified 
in sub-bC(tion (1) 01 siib-sectioii (2) of section 10 

(4) A Director 01 nuunbci of a Loc.il Hoaid 
remov(‘d 01 ceasing to h Id office nnclcr the 
foregoing siih-sei turns sh.dl not ]>c eligible foi 
rc-appomtment (‘itlier as Director or as iiiemhi'i 
of a Dual lioaid until the expiiv of the teim 
for which his appointment was made. 

(5) The appointnu'iit, nomination 01 election 
as Dj lector or memhi'i id a Local Jioaid of any 
person who is a mernher of the Indian Legisla- 
ture or of a local JiCgislatiire shall be void, 
•inless, within two months of the date of his 
ippointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to such member, and, if any Director or member 
uf a Local Board is elected or nominated as a 


member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
to he a Diiector or niemher of the lioeal Board 
as fiom the date of such election 01 nomina- 
tion, as the case may be. 

(fi) A Diiector may resign his office to the 
Goveriuu General in (‘ouneil, and a memhi^r of a 
Lo(.il Hoard may resign his office to the Gmitial 
lioaid, and on tlie acceptance of the resignation 
tlie oflice sliall become vacant. 

(1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
mfinmtv or othei wise is rendered incapable 
of exceiitmg his duties or is absemt on leave or 
otheiwise m cireumstam es not involving the 
Aacation of his appointment, the Governor 
Gcner.il m (ioimeil rruiv, nttei eonsideratum id the 
ie( omniendatioiis made liy the (Vntral Jioaid 
in tills hcliJiif, appoint " another pcisoii to 
ollu iati‘ for him, and sucli ix'isim mav, notwith- 
standing anything eontained m clause (d) of 
suh-s(H‘ti(m (1) of set turn 10, be an officer 
(d tlie Jiank. 

(2) 3f an elected Diiector is for any reason un- 
able to ait, end a iiaiticular mci'tiiig of the (Vntral 
Jioaid, tlie (“lected memhei s of the Loial Hoard 
of the aiea Mdiioh he represents may clc(‘t one of 
their number to take Ins jilace, and for the 
piiiposos of tliat mei'ting the substitute so 
electtsl shall have all the powers ot tiic absent 
Diicctoi 

(3) Where anv casual vacancy in the oflii e of 
,inv imunber ot a Tioeal lioaid occurs otlierwise 
tlian by the oecuiienee of a vaiMiiev m tlie oifieo 
of a J)iicetor el(*cted by tlie J/ieal lioard, the 
C!(*nti.,l Jioard may nominate tiiereto any 
qualified peison K'eomuumdcd by tJio elected 
members (d tlu^ J^ocal Jioaid. 

(4) Whcieanv lasiial vacancy oooiirs in the 
office of a Jhiectoi otliiT than tlie vacancies 
lirovided tor ni sub-serlion (1), the vacancy 
shall he filled, m I lie case of a nominated Jiiiec- 
toi Jiy nomination, and in the (asc (d an elected 
Diiector hv el(‘ction held in the manner pro- 
vided in settion 9 foi tlie elcition of Diri'ctors: 

J*ro\id(‘d that liefoie such election is ni.ade the 
n'sultiiig vaoanev, it anv,m the Local lioaid and 
any vaeanev in the olliie of an elected member 
Of siuh lioaid vvliuh may have been filled by a 
[mcmhei nominal I'd under siib-sei turn (3) sliall 
[be filled bv (‘Icftioii held as noaily as m.ay be 
in the mariner piovided m section 9 for the 
el(‘ction of moinbf'is oi a J.oeal Hoaid. 

(5) A peison nominated or elected under tills 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the pioviso contained in sub-section (4), 
h(d(I office for the unexpiied poitioii of the 
term of his piedecessoi. 

(1) Meetings of the (!entral Hoard shall be 
convened bv the Gov(‘rnoi at least six times in 
each ycai and at least on re 1 .. earh quaiter. 

(2) Any tliieo Directors may require the Go- 
veinoi to eouvtno a meeting (d the Gentral 
Hoaid at any Dine and tli(‘ Governor shall forth- 
with convene a meeting accordingly. 

(3) The Governor, or in his nJisenre the De- 
puty Governor luthoiiw'd hv the Governor under 
the pioviso to siib-seition (3) of section 8 to vote 
for him, shall ])ieside at meetings of the Central 
Hoard, and, m tlie event of an equality of 
votes, shall liave a second or easting vote 
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GaiMralMaetiiigt— (1) A general meeting 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an office of 'the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting may be convened by the Central Board 
at any other time . 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one plaoe. 

(2) The shareholders present at a geneial- 
meeting shall be entitled to discsu'ss the annual 
accounts, the report of the (.ientral Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the ve.ir 
and the auditors’ report on the annual balaiice- 
sheot and accounts. 

(3) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who lias been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
lor that purpose, such proxy being himselt a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank. 

(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained m section 
8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance 
therewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
in accordance with this Act. 

(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor General in Ckmncil on his 
own initiative, and shall receive sinffi salaries 
and allowances as he may determine 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers shall be 
nominated by the Governor General in Council 
from the areas served lespectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nominated shall 
hold office until their successoi s shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub-section (4). 

(4) On the expiry of each successive jiencMl of 
twelve months after the nomination of Direct(»rs 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shalll be elect- 
ed in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been rcplaceil 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8. The register in resj)ect of 
which the election is to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the puriK>ses 
of such lot the Madras and Rangoon registers 
shall be treated as if they comprised one register 
only. 

As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nominations, in 
order to constitute Local Boards in accordance 


with the provisions of section 9, and the mem- 
bers of such Local Boards shall hold office up 
to the date fixed under sub-section (6) of section 
9, but shall not exercise any right .under sub- 
section (7) of that section. 

Butineit — The Bank shall bo authorized 
to carry on .and transact the several kinds of 
business hereinafter specified, namely : — 

fl) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and tiie collection of 
money for, the Secretarv of State in Council, 
the Goxernor Geneial m Council, Local Govern- 
ments, States in India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persons ; 

(2) (tf) file purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of oxcliangc and promissory notes, drawn 
on and p.ayuble m India and arising out of 
hotia fide commercial or trade transactions 
liearmg two or more good signatures, one of 
winch shall lie that of a scheduled i>ank, and 
matin ing within ninety days from the date of 
such pin chase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace ; 

(6) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which shall bo that of a 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable m India and bearing the signature of 
a scheduled bank, and issued or diawn for the 
puipose of holding or trading in securities of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States in India as may 
be specified in this behalf by the Governor 
General in Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Boaid, and maturing within ninety 
days from the date of such purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(3) (tt) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duled banks of stoi ling in amounts of not less 
than the equivalent of one lakh ot rupees , 

{b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (including treasury bills) 
drawn in or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing within ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no such 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank ; and 

(c) the keeping of balances with banks in 
the United Kingdom ; 

(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry ot 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, again*^^ 
the security of — 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other th.m 
immovable property) in which a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust money by any 
of Parliament or by any law for the time beii>g 
IQ force m British India ; 
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(b) gold or silver or docunieuLs of title to I 
the same ; 

(c) such bills of exchange and promissory 
notes as aie eligible for purchase or rediscount 
by the Bank ; 

(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods which have been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or oveidraft 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the uiaiketing 
of crops ; 

(5) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have tlie custody and management of their 
own piovincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance ; 

(6) the Issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own offices or agencies and tlie making, 
Issue and circulation of bank post bills , 

(7) tlio purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purcliase, 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government ot India or of a Local Government 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in British India or of such States in 
India as may be specified in this behalf bv the 
Governor General in Cfiuncil on the recom- 
mendation ot the Central Board . 

Provided that securities fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the Government 
ot India, a Ixical Government, a local authority 
or a State in India shall be deemed for tlie pur- 
poses of this clause to be securities ot such 
Government, authority or State , 

Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time in the Banking 
Department shall be so legulatod that — 

(fl) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggiegate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Reserve Fund and 
three-fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits; 

(b) the \alue of such securities maturing 
after one yc.ii si Kill not exceed the aggiegate 
amount of the share cajutal of tlie Bank, the 
Reserve Fund and two-fltttis ot the liabilities 
of the Banking Depaitiiient m ie&i>ect of 
deposits , and 

(c) the value of such securities maturing 
aftf‘r ten years shall not exceed tiie aggiegate 
amount of the share capital ot the Bank and 
the Iteserve Fund and one- fifth of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department m respect of 
deposits , 

(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
othei articles ot value, and the collection of the 

S roceeds, whether principal, interest or divi- 
ends, of any such securities 
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(10) the sale and realisation of all property 
whether movable or immovable, which ma: 
in any way come into the possession of th 
Hank in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, o 
any of its claims ; 

(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary o 
State in (\)uneil, the Governor General in Counci 
for any liocal Government or local authority o 
State m India in the transaction of any of th< 
following kinds of business, namely : — 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, bceunties or shares in anj 
eompanv , 

(c) the eolleetion of the iiroceeds, whcthei 
principal, iiitcicst oi dividends, of any securitiei 
or shares , 

(d) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
risk of the prmcipid, by bills of exchange payabli 
eithei in India or elsewhere ; 

(e) the management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and 
bulhon ; 

(13) the opening of an account with or th« 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of, a bank 
which is the principal currency authority of any 
country under the Jaw foi the time being in 
for-'e m that country or any international bank 
foimed^by such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of tlie Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank , 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month lor the purposes ol 
the business of the Bank, and tlie giving of 
security for money so borrowed ; 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
other than a selusdule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank which Is the 
piiiKupal currency authority of any country 
under the 'law for the time being in force in that 
country . 

Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings from persons in India shall 
not at any time exceed the amount ot the share 
capital ot the Bank ; 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subject to the provision of this Act ; and , 

(16) generally, the doing of all such matters 
ami tilings as may be incidental to or conse- 
quential upon tlie exercise of its powers or the 
dischaigc of its duties under tins Act. 

Wlien, in the oinnion of the Central Board or, 
wheie the powers and functions of the Ontral 
Ikiaid nndcT this section liave been delegated 
to a committee tlie (Jcntral Board or to the 
Governor, in tlie ojunion of such committee or 
of tlie Govcrnoi as tlie e,ase may be, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
exiKidient that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit 
m the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub- 
clauses (a) and (b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(a) or (b) of clause (3) oi clause (4) of section XT.*— 
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(1) piiroliaso, sell 01 discount any ol the bills 
of exehantrc 01 j)iomissor\ notcb specified in 
sub-clause {a) or {h) ot clause (2) or sub-chiiise 
ib) of danse (d) ot that section tlion}'li sut-h bill 
or pionnssoiv note does not bear the sifsnatuie 
of a scheduled bank or a piovmcidl co-opeiativc 
bank , 01 

(2) puichasc or sell steihng in amounts ot 
not less th.in the equivalent ol one lakh ot 
rupees , or 

(3) make loans or advances reiiavablc on 
demand or on the expiiv ot fixed iieiiods not 
ex(‘ecdinj? ninety days ai'ainst tlic vaiious tonus 
ot secmity specified in clause (4)ot that section 

Provided that a committee of the Boaid 01 the 
Goveinor shall not, save m cases (d sprcial 
urgency, authoiized action undei this seition 
Without pihi consultation with tlie (Viitia) 
Hoard and that in all cases action so authonztsl 
shall be ie])oit(‘d to the meinlieis ot the tWitial 
Board torthwith. 

Forbidden Business — Sa\e as otbeiwise 
provided in sections 17, IS and 45, the Jtank 
may not 

(1) engage in tiade or othciwisc have a 
d licet interest in any coiiinieicial, indnstiial 
01 othei undeitaking, except such mteiestas it 
may m any way acquiie in the coursi* ol the 
satisfaction of any ot its dainis , piovidcd that 
all such inteiests shall be disiiosid ot at the 
earliest iiossible moment , 

(2) purchase its own shares or the shaies to 
any other bank or of any rompanv, 01 giant 
loans upon the security ol any such shaies , 

(3) advance money on Tiioitgage ot, or othei- 
wise on the secunty of, immovable piopeitv 
or documents of title relating theieto, or beioine 
the owner of iiuinovalde projieitv’, excei»t so j 
far us IS necessary for its own business pic-l 
mibCs and residences foi its otlicers and servants 

(4) make loans or adv’ances, 

(5) diaw or accept bills payable otherwise 
than on demand , 

(6) allow interest on deposits or cm lent 
accounts. 


Centra] Banking Functions 

The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for account ol the >Sccietaiy of Stat(‘ in (^)nncll 
and tlic (hivcinoi (haicial in CJounci! and siuli 
Local (Jovcinmcnts as may have the eiistodv 
and iminagenieiit of then owmi pioMiieial le- 
venues and such States m India as may he 
approved of and notified hv the (Joveiiuu 
General m Gouiicil in the Gazette ol India, and 
to make iiavinents up to the amount standing 
to the credit ol their aci omits lesjieetiv’clv , and 
to cany out their exchange, iemittan<*e and 
othei hanking opeiations, mchiduig the niaiiage- 
ment ot the public debt 

(1) The Goveriioi Geneial in (Journil and 
such Local Goveinments as may have the 
custody and management of then own provmcial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with all thiur 
money, remittance, exchange and banking j 


tiaiisaetions in India and, m jiaiticular, shall 
deposit tiee ot interest all their cash balances 
with the Bank . 

Piov filed that nothing in this sub-section 
shall picvent the Governor General in (iouncil 
or any Local Government from catiyiiig on 
money tiaiisactions at places wlicic the Bank 
has no hi am Ill's 01 agencies, and the Governor 
Gcmcial in (!ouiuil and iax.al Govc'inments 
may hold at such idaccs siuh bafiinces as they 
may icqiiiic 

j (2) The Goveinor General m Council and each 
Local Govcinmeiit shall entnist the Bank 
on Mich conditions as may be agiecd upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any newv loans. 

(3) In the event of any failure to reac'li agree- 
ment on the conditions lefeiicd to in this scc'tion 
the Governor Gciioi.il in (Jouncil shall decide 
what the conditions sliall be 

(4) Any agiccment made under this section to 
which the Goveinoi Geneial in Conncil or aiiv 
Loc'al Goveinmcmt is a p.irty shall he laid, as 

[soon as max he attc'i it is made, hefoie the 
! (Vntial Lcgislatme and m the ease of a Local 
Goveinment hetoje its local LcgisUture also 

Bank Notes — (0 'I’be Bank sh.ill h.avc the 
sole light to issue li.ink notes in British India, 
and ma\ , lor a fieriod which shall be flxc'd by the 
Goveinoi Gc'iieial in Council on the iccomnicnda- 
tioii of the Cential Boaid, issue currency notes 
ot the Govcrumc'iit ot India supplied to it by 
me Govcinoi General in Coimcil, and the pio- 
MsioTis of this Act ai>plic'al)fi' to bank note's 
shall, unless a I'ontiary intention appeals, aiiply 
to all cuiiency notes ot the Government ot 
India issued citliei by the Govcrnoi General m 
C-ounc'il or bv the Bank in like manner as if 
such curieiicv notes wcue bank notes, and le- 
teicmces m this Ac’t to bank notes shall be 
c'oiistuied ac5coidinglv. 

(2) On and fiom the d.ite on which this 
Chapter c'omc's into foicc the Govc'inoi Geneial 
111 Council shall not issue any currency notes. 

Issue Department -'( 1 ) The issue of hank 
notes shall he condiic'ted bv the Bank in .111 
r-.siK, Department whii'h shall he sepaiated and 
kc'jit wholly distinct fiom the Banking Jtepart- 
mc'iit, and the assets of the* Issue Deiiartmeut 
sh.ill not be suhieet to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as here- 
in.itter duliiied m section 34. 

(2) Tlie Issue Di'paitanc'iit shall not issue 
h.iuk note's to the banking Dcpaitment 01 to 
an\ other poison exc c'pt m exeh.uige tor other 
hank notes 01 foi sueh coin, bullion 01 seciiiitics 
as aic pc'imitti'd by this Act to form ])ait of the 
Uc'snvc 

bank notes shall be of the denomm.ational 
values ot live lupees, ten iiipccs, fifty lupces, 
one bundled rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thoiisimd luiiecs and ten thousand lupces, unless 
iotheiwi.se diic'cted hv the* Governor Genc'ral 
! in Comic li on the ic'eominenclation ot the Central 
boaid. 

The design, form and ftiateiial of bank notes 
hall he such as may be appioved by the Gover- 
or General in Council after consideration of the 
Recommendations made by the Central Board, 
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(1) Subject to the provisions of biib-sectioii 
(2), every bank note shall be Jegal tciulci at 
any place in liritish India in iiavnient or on 
ac(!()iint foi the anioiiiit cxpiesscd tlieicin, and 
slull be miaiaiitced by the Oovciinir Ucin'ral 
111 Council. 

(2) On recommendation of the Central 
lioaid the flovcinor (lenei.il m Coninil ma\ , 
by notification in the Gazette ot India, dec laic 
that with elh'ct iioin such date as nia> be 
specified m the notification, any senes ot bank 
notes ot any denomination shall cease to he 
le}j;al tender sase at an ofhee oi aveency of the 
Bank 

The Bank shall not le-issne hank notes which 
arc torn, defaced or exci'ssnely soiled 

Notwithstanding an\thmi; contained in any 
en.ictmcnt or iiile oi law t(» the contiarv, no 
])cison sh.ill ot imlit be entitled fo lecovei tiom 
the Goveinoi Gcmcial in (’oiinril or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
impel feet cuiiemy note of the Government of 
India oi hank note 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pie- 
vious sanction ol flie (foxeinor (Jeneial in Council 
piesciihe the c iii iimstanc es in and the c onditions 
and limitations subject to which the \alue of 
such cuiiency notes oi hank notes may he 
reluiided as ol 5 ii«nc and the lules made imdei 
this pioviso sliall he laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Cciitial Lcmsiatuic 

The Bank shall not he liable to the pa\menf 
of an\ stamp duty undci the Indian Stamp Ad, 
1890, m respect ot bank note's issued by it 

(1) If 111 the opinion of the Goveinoi Genei a 1 
in Council the Bank fails to cany out aiu ol 
the oblpfatioiis imposed on it by or undci this 
Act, he may, by notiflc'ation m the Gazette of 
India, dc'claie the Central Boaid to be siipei- 
scdc'd, and tlieic'aftei the ficcic'ial siipeiinten- 
dc'iice and clued ion of the allaiis ot llic* Bank 
shall he enti usted to sue li auenc v as the Goxeiuoi 
Geneial in Council may di‘tenninc% and such 
agency may cxcicise tlie jiowers and do all 
acts and things wliic h may be exc'icisc'd or done 
by the Ccntial Boaid undci this Act. 

(2) When action is takem under thi'' section 
the Goveinoi Genc'ral in (!ouncil shall cause a 
full lepoit of the cii cumstanc'es leading tc» such 
action and of the action fa ken to be laid befoie 
the Cc'iitiul liC'Uislaliiie at the earliest jiossiblc* 
oppoitunity and in any c.i,sc‘ wjfhiu thic*c months 
fiom the issue ot the notification suiR'isc-ding 
the Boaid. 

No person in Biitish India other than the 
Bankoi, as cxpiessJi autlioiizc'd by this Act, 
tlm Govc'inoi Gcncial in Counc-il shall draw, 
acccfit, make cir issue any bill of exchaiiKc, 
hundi, piomissoiy note oi eimagement foi the 
pavment of mcmev T»a\al)lc to lieaic'i on demand 
or boiiow% owe oi take up an^ sum or sums ol 
money on the bills, hundis or notc*s paAable to 
bearci on doinancl of any such pel son 

Piovided that cheques or drafts, including 
hundis, payable to bcaier on demand ot other- 
wise may be diawui on a person’s account with 
a bankei, shroff or agent. 
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I (1) Any person contravening the provisions 
I of section 31 shall be punishable with fine which 
may extc'ncl to the ainohnt of the bill, hundi, 
note or (‘ngagc'iniuit in icspect whereof the 
offenc'c IS committed. 

(2) No prosc'cution under this section shall 
he institutc'd except on complaint made by the 
Bank 

Assets of the Issue Department 

(1) The assc'ts of the Issue Department 
shall consist ol gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
sec unties, rujiee c'uiii and lupec scrurities to 
such aggic'gate ainonut as is not less than the 
total oi the hahditic's of the Issue Department 
as heiemaltc'i defined. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-liftbs shall consist of gold com, 
gedd bullion oi steilmg secuiities 

VioMch'd that tlie aniouut of gold com and 
gold bullion shall not at anv tunc be less than 
loity croies ot iiipees m value. 

(‘i) The icmaiiider of the assets shall be 
I hc'lcl in riiiH'e com, (TO\c*inmi‘nt of India rupee 
sc.eiuities of am niatuiitv and Mich hills of 
exchange and jnomissory note's pavahlo in 
Biitisli India as aie eligible* foi jmichdse hv the 
Bank tiiidei siib-elaiisc* (ft) or siili-clause (/>) ot 
elans (2) of sc'ction 17 oi uiidei daiisc (1) of 
section 18 

rioMcled that the amount held m Govern- 
ment ol India lujtee scc'iiiitic's shall not at any 
tune exec'c'd one-touiMi of the total amount of 
the assc'ts oi fifty eioies ol lupec's, whichever 
amount is gieatei, or, with the* pievioiis sanc- 
tion of the Goveinoi Gc'ueial m Council, such 
amount plus a sum of ten cioies of lupt'es. 

(f) Foi the pm poses of tins sc'etion, gold 
com and gold bullion shall he valued at 8 47512 
giaiiis (d line* gold jxi lupc'c', lupee coin shall 
be Aaluc'd at its face \alue, and sc'cuiities shall 
he valued at the niaiket latc for the time being 
ohtamuig 

(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not lc*ss tlian scM'iitec*n-tweTitieth8 
shall he* held m Biitish India, and all gold com 
and gold* bullion hc'ld as asseds sliall be held in 
the custody ol the Bank or its agencies 

I’roMcIed that gedd lielongmg to the Bank 
wdiicli IS m aiiv ejfhc'i hank oi in any mint or 
tic.isnij CM in tiaiisit ma> he iei,koni*cl as palt 
of the* assets 

(<») J'cM the purposes of this section, the 
stealing sc*c miles which may be* licdcl as jiait of 
the. ,issc ts sh.ilJ be sec untic*s ot ,iii\ of the follow- 
ing kinds ]).nable m the euireijc*> ol the United 
kingdom, namc*l> - 

(tt) balanic*s .it the eiedit of the Issue Dc- 
jiaitnient with the Banked J'higland , 

(/j) bills cd c‘\c*hange bc-aiing two or more 
good sign.itmes and diawii on and jiayable 
at aii\ jdacc* in tJic United Kingdom and having 
u matuiity not exceeding ninety days , 

(c) govcinment securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within live years: 
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Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which tins Chapter conies Into 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
be securities maturing after live years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17. 

Liabilities of the Issue Department.— (1) Tlic 
liabilities of the Issue Department shall i>e 
an amount equal to the total of the 
amount of tlio currency notes of the Govein- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation. 

(2) For the purposes of this section anv 
currency note of tlic Government of India oi 
bank note which has not been presented foi 
payment witliin forty years from the l&t day 
of April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub-section f2) of section 23, be paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be ; but any such note, If subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any siicli 
payment in the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council 

On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
Irom the Governor Geneialin Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Goveinmcnt of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterhng securities, rupee com and lupec seciiii- 
ties to such aggiegatc amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. 'J’ho com, bullion and securities shall 
be transferri'd m such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 . 

Provided that the total amount of the golil 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities 8(» trans- 
ferred shall not be less than one-half of the 
whole amount transfer! ed, and that the amount 
of rupee com so transfeired shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees : 

Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by the Governor 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper curiency reserve at the time of 
transfer slml be so tiansferred. 

(1) After the close of any financial year 
in which the minimum amount of lupee com 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 53, 
is greatci t.han fifty croies of lupees or one-sixth 
of tiie total amount ol the assets as shown iii 
that account, whichever may be the gieatcu 
the Bank may deliyer to the Governor Geueial 
In Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without bis consent exceeiliiig 
five crores of ruiiees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities . 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
eecurities in the assets does not at that time 


exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shall 
bo in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
under sub-section (6) of section 33. 

(2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of rupee com 
held in tiie assets, as so showm, is less than fifty 
Cl ores ol rupees or oiic-sixth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may be 
the greater the Governor General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee com up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceeding five croies of rupees, against 
payment of legal tcndci value. 

(1) Notw'itlistanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General m 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
m the flist instance, which may, with the like 
sanction, be extended from time to time by 
peiiods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold iiulhon or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the 
holding is so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to be operative 

Provided that the gold com and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified m the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets. 

(2) In respect of any period during which 
the holding of gold coin, gold buUion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (3), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor Geneial m 
C’<»un<*il a tax upon tho amount by which such 
holding IS 1 educed below the minimum “pre- 
scribed by sul)-section (2) of section 33 ; and 
such tax sliall be payable at the bank jatc for 
the time being in foice, with an addition of 
one per cent per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent, of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent per annum in respect ot 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent. Ol part ot such decrease . 

Provided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent per 
annum. 

The Governor General in Council shall under- 
take not to re-issue any lupee com delivered 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation anv 
rupees, except through the Bank and as piovided 
m that section , and tiie Bank shall undertake 
not to dispose of rupee com otherwise than for 
the j)Ui poses of circulation or i>v dohveivto 
file Governoi Geiicial m Council uiidei that 
section. 

(1) The Bank shall issue rupee com on 
demand in excliaiige ior bank not/es and cm- 
reiicy not<‘s oi tlic Govejniueiit of India, an<l 
sliall issue curiency notes oi bank notes on 
demand in exchange for c^mi winch is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906. 

(2) The Bank sliall, in exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes wf five rupees or upwards, 
supply cuirency notes or bank notes of lower 
value or other coins which are legal tender under 
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the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation ; and the Governor General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand. If the Governor General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public. 

Obligation to tell sterling. — The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or llangoon and pus the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty- 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds. 

Obligation to buy oterling— The Bank shall 
buy, from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Itangoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteentlis 
of a penny for a rupee: 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
IS satisflwl that jiayment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been made. 

Gish reserves of scheduled banks — (1) Every 
bank included in tlic Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at tlic close of business 
on any day b(‘ less than five pei cent of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent of the 
time liabilities t)f such bank in India as show'ii 
in the return referred to in sub-section (2). 

ExplannUon - -For tlic purposes f)f this section 
liaiiilities shall not include tiie paid-up capital 
or tlie reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of tlic bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Beserve 
Bank. 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor Geneial in Council and fo the Bank 
a retuin signed by two responsible ofheers of 
such bank showing- - 

(a) the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 

(b) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
banknotes, 

(c) the amounts held in India in rupee com 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, resjiectively and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, 

at the close of business on each Friday 01 
if F'riday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day ; and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
alter the date to which it relates: 


Provided that where the Bank is satit 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under 
sub-section is impracticable in the case of 
scheduled bank by reason of the geograpl 
position of the bank and its branches, 
Bank may require such bank to furnisl 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return t< 
dispatched not later than fourteen days 1 
the end of the month to which it relates gi 
the details specified in this sub-section in 
T)ect of such bank at the close ofbusinest 
the month. 

(3) If at the close of business on any 
before the day fixed for the next return, 
balance held at the Bank by any sched 
bank is below the minimum prescribed in 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be li 
to pay to the Bank in respect of each such 
penal interest at a late three per cent. a1 
the bank late on the amount by which 
balance with the Bank falls short of 
prescribed miniTmim, and if on tiie day 1 
for the next return such balance is still h 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by 
return, tlie rates of penal Interest shall 
increased to a rate five per cent, above the 1 
iate in respect of that day and each su 
quent day on which the balance held at 
Bank at the close of business on that da 
below the prescribed minimum. 

(4) Any scheduled bank failing to cor 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shal 
liable to pav to the Governor General in Coi 
or to the Bank, as the case may be, or to c 
a penalty of one hundred rupees tor each 
dining which the failure continues, 

(.5) The penalties imposed by sub-section 
and (4) shall lie payable on demand made by 
fiaiik, and, in the event of a refusal by 
defaulting bank to pav on such demand, 
1)0 levied by a direction of the principal 
Gourt having jurisdiction in the area w 
an office of tlie defaulting bank is situated, 
direction to be made only upon applict 
made m this behalf to the Court by the Gove 
General In Council in the ease of a faUui 
make a return under sub-section (2) to 
Governor General m Council, or by the 1 
with tlie previous sanction of the Govt 
General m Council in other cases. 

(6) The Governor General in Council fi 
by notification m the Gazette of India, d 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of 
bank not already so included which carrie 
the business of banking in British India 
whicli- - 

(a) has a paid-up capital and reserves 0 
aggregate value 01 not less than five 1 
ot rupees, and 

(b) is a company as defined in clause ( 
section 2 of the Indian Comiianies Act, 
or a corporation or a company incorporate 
or under any law in force in any place ou 
British India, 

and shall by a like notification dlreot th< 
elusion from that Schedule of any sohei 
bank the aggregate value of wboae pal 
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capital and reserve heroines at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking business. 

The Bank sliall comiiile and shall cause to be 
published each work a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts undoi 
each clause ot sub-section (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section. 

The Bank may require any provincial co- 
operative bank with wiiicii it has any ti.msac- 
tions under si'ction 17 to lurnish the Kd.iun 
referred to in sub-section (2) ot section 42, 
and it it does so, tlie provisions ot sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall ajqilv so far as 
may bo to such co-opciativc bankas if it weie 
a soiled uled bank. 

Agreement with the Imperial Bank — 

(1) The bank siiall enter mto an agri'eincnt 
with tlie Im])enal Bank ot India winch shall lie 
subject to the approval of tin* (ioveinoi (tcneial 
in (Joiineil, and shall be expiesscd to eome into 
force on the date on wliieli tins (Jliapt^i comes j 
into force and to remain in foK e for fitteeii 
years and tlicreaftiu until teimmated .ittei 
five years' notice on either side, and sliall 
fuither contain tlie provisions set loith m the 
Tliird Schedule 

Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the mainteiianec ot a sound financial 
position by the Impel lal Bank and that if, in 
the opinion ot the Oential Board, the Jmjieiial 
Bank has failed cithei to fulfill the <‘oii<litioiis 
of tlie Agreement or to maintain a soun<l tinaneial 
iwsition, the (Vntial Boaid shall make a leeoin- 
mondation to the ({oveiiioi tSeneral in (knmeil, 
and the Goveinor Geneial in ('onncil, altei 
making such tuitlici enquiry as he thinks lit, 
may issue instuK tioiis to the 1 in penal Bank 
with refeicnec either to the agieeinent or to 
any matter which in lus oinmoii in\ol\es the 
security of the (loveinment monies oi the assets 
of the Issue Depaitmeut m tlie custoilv ol the 
Imperial bank, and iii the event of the Imiieiial 
Bank disiegaulmg such iiistruetions may 
declare the agioenient to be teimmated 

(2) The agreement referied to in sub-section 
(1) sliall, as soon as may be after it is made, be 
laid before the Central Lcgiskiturc. 

General Provisions. 

The Governor General in Conned shall trans- 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five crores of rujiecs to be allocated by the Bank 
to the Reserve Fund. 

After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at* 
such rate not exceeding five j>er cent, per annum 
on the share cafntal as tlie Govcinoi General 
in Council may fix at the tune ot the issue of 
shares, a portion ot the surplus sliall be allocated 


to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareliolderg calculated on the scale set forth 
111 tlie Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus shall be paid to the Governor General 
in Connell . 

J’rovldod that if at any time the Reserve 
Fund is less than the shaie capital, not less 
than fltty laklis ot nijipes of the surplus, or the 
whole ot the surplus if less .than that amount 
shall bo alloe.ilcd to the Reserve Fund. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1022, or any other 
enactment tor the time being m force lelating 
to ineome-iax or super-tax, the Bank sliall not 
be liable to }).iv im‘ome-tax oi sn[)(‘r-ta\ on 
any of its income, piofit.s oi g.uns . 

Piovidcd that nothing m this section shall 
affect the liability of any sliareholdcr in respect 
of income-tax or snpei-tax 

(2) For the inirposes of section 18 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1022, and of any other 
iele\.int piovision of that Act relating to the 
lew and refund ol income-tax any divideml 
paid niidei section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to l>e “Intmest on Secuiitics." 

The Bank shall make public from tune to 
'tune the standaid rate at whieli it is piejiared 
I to buy Ol le-diseoimt bills of exchange or other 
lemnmeicial pajiei eligible ioi piueli.iso under 
this Act. 

(1) Not less than two auditors sliall be 
elected ami tlieii lemunei.itiori fixed at the 
annual gmicial meeting The auditors may 
be shaielioldcts, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall bo eligibJi* during his pon- 
tmu.ince in office Any auditor sliall be eligible 
tor ie-(‘Ieetion on quitting office. 

(2) The fiist auditors of the Bank may be 
aiipomtod liy the Central Boaid betoie tlie first 
aimnal geneial meeting .ind, if so a])pointed, sliall 
hold office only until that meeting All andi- 
tois clef ted iimlei this section sliall seyerally be, 
and continue to .ut as, auditois until the fiist 
annual gtMieial meeting aftei theif lespeitive 
elections . 

Trovided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elected under this section 
may be filled by the Ceiitial Boaid. 

Witliout prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Goyernor Gi'iieial in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or siieli auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts of the Bank. 

Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall be his 
duty to examine the same, togetlier with the 
aec«»unts and vouchers relating thereto ; 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to 
him ot all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable tunes havi* access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at. the cxtiensc of the Bank if apTiointed 
by it or at the expense of the Goveinor General 
in Council if appointed by liim, employ account 
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ants or t)ther peisons to assist hini in investiiiat- 
ing feuch accounts, and iiiav, in iclation to such 
accounts, cxainliic any Diicctoi 01 otlicei of the 
3iank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a rcpoit to the 
shareholders 01 to the (h)vcrnoi (ieneial in 
(’ouncil, as tlie case mav be, upon the annual 
balaiK e-sheet and ac'counts, and m every siuh 
repoit they shall state whethei, in llieir opinion, 
tile balam e-sheet is a lull and i.iir balance- 
sheet containing all iiecessaiy jiai ti< ulai s and 
pi Opel ly diawn up so as to exhibit a tine and 
coiiOLt vi(‘W of the state ot the Jiank’s allaiis, 
and, in ca^e thev have (ailed tor anv ( xplana- 
tion tr intoiniation troni the Cential IJo.iid, 
whethei it h.is been mven <ind whethei it is 
satistactoiv Any such lejKiit made to the 
shandioldeis shall be iixid toi'ethei with the 
ie])()it ot the (.k'litral lioaid, at the animal 
geneial meeting 

Returns- (1) The Bank shall pi epaie and 
transmit to the (Joveinoi (iencial in Coiiiuil 
a weekh account of the Issue Depaitinent. and 
of the lUiikiug L)ep«utnuut m the toi lu set out 
111 the Biitli iSdicdule 01 in su( h other toini 
as the (to\(‘rnor (Tcneial in (’oiimil ma\. In 
notifuation in tlu' (Ja/ette ol India, piesciibe 
'I’he (i!ov(‘inor (Jeiu'rul in (’oiiinil sliall (an<»( 
these }« counts to be jniblishcd weekly in the 
(tazi'tte ol India 

(2) 'I’he Bank shall also, w'lthin tuo months 
limn the date on which the annual a( counts 
ot the Bankaie (los(‘(l, tiaiisinitto tin (.ommiioi 
Geneial 111 (’ouiuil a coj»v (d the annual an omits 
sigiu'd by the (roveinoi, the DepntN Goveiiiois 
and the t'hiet Ve( onuting Ollnm ot the Bank, 
and (eitilied b> tin* audit(tis, togidhii with a 
i(*poit bv the (‘'‘iitial Boatd on the woiking 
ol the Bank thionghout the \eat, and the 
tioveinoi (Jeiieial 111 Conmil shall (ause sn< h 
accounts and lepoit to be jiubhshed in the 
Gazette ol India. 

(d) The Bi.ink shall also, w'ithin two months 
tioni the date 011 wdiidi the annual accounts ot 
the Bank .iie dosc'd, tiansmit to tin* Goveinoi 
Geneial m Council a statement showing the 
name, addicvss and occupation ot, and the* 
niimher ol shaies held b>, eadmhaieholclei ol 
the Bank. 

Agricultural Credit Department. — The* Bank 
shall cieate a s]h*( lal \giicultuial (’ledit ]>epnrt- 
mernt the tuiutions ot which shall be* — 

{(t) to maintain .111 expeit staff to study all 
questions of agiicultuial ciedit and be available 
tor consultation by the Governoi Gcimral in 
Council, lioc.il Governmemts, ]iro\];i(ial co- 
o|)eiati\e banks, and othei banking oigaiiisa- 
tions 

(/>) to co-oiclinatc the opcuations of the 
Bank 111 connection with agiicultuial cicxlit 
and its lelations with piOMiicial co-opeiative 
banks and anv othc'i banks 01 oigaiiisations 
engaged 111 the business ot agncultuial credit. 

( 1) the Bank shall, at the eailiest practicable 
date and in any case wqthm three years from 
the date on whicli this Chapter comes into 


fence, make to the Governor Geneial m Coun 
a lepoit, with proposals, if it thinks tit, i 
legislation, on the following inatteis, namely 

(ci) the extension of the provisions of tl 
Act relating to scheduled banks to pt'rsons ai 
films, not being scheduled banks, engaged 
Biitish India in the* business of banking, and 

(/>) the iinpiovc'incmt of the machinery f 
dealing with agiicultuial finance and methO( 
lor eftecting a closei connection betwc*en agi 
cultuial enteipiise and the opeiations of tl 
Bank. 

(2) AVhen the ]Jank is of o])inion that tl 
Intel national moiu'taiv position has beeon 
siilhcienth c_leai and stable to make it possib 
to dc'feimiiK what will be suitable as a perm, 
nc*nt basis loi the Indian monetary system ar 
to irann* pc'i inanent nu'asuies tor a inonc'tai 
'^tandaid it shall lepoit its view's to the Govornc 
(Jenc'ial in I’oiinc il. 

(1) The* Local Board ot am aiea may at an 
time lecpiiie anv shaieholdei who is ii‘giste‘rr 
on the legistei foi that aiea to liiinish to tl 
bocal lioaid within a si>eeitled time, not hem 
less tlian thiit> chiNs, a dec 1 nation, m sue 
loim as the Ccntial Bo.iicl ma\ hy regulatior 
pieseuhe, gning paitjeiilais ot all shales on tli 
said ic'gistc 1 ol whiih he is the ow'iier. 

(2) Ji it apiKMis liom such declaration tha 
an\ shaielioldc*! is not the* ownei ol an> share 
winch aic icgisteied in his name, the liOCj 
Boaid ma> amend the ic*gistei aecoiciingly. 

( {) il .m\ iierson lecpnrecl to make a (h 
(laiation imdc*! siilt-sec tioii (J) tails to niak 
siuh dcM laiation within the* spisillccl tune, th 
bocal Boaid m.i\ make an enfiv against hi 
n.iinc* m the* regislc*r lecoiding such tailurc anc 
diiectiiig that he shall haxc* no light to vote 
cnthei undei section 01 section 14, by reasoi 
ot the shales legisteied m his name cm tha 
legist ei 

(1) Whoevei makes a lalsc* statement 11 
aii\ d(‘( l.iiation Inrnished hv him nndei sub 
sc*etioii (I) shall lie de('nu*(l to ha\o committee 
the otfence ot giving false* evidence defined ii 
section l')I ot the Indian JViial ('ode, and shal 
be luiiushable under the second paiagiaph o 
section lUJ ol that Code 

(.')) ISotlnng eon(.iinc*(l m any clec'laratior 
lnnushc*d imdei suh-section (I) s'hall operate 
to alk'ct the Bank with notice of any tiust, anc 
no notice ot any tru'^t expressed, implied oi 
constiuctne shall be entcied on the legister oi 
be let enable by the Jiaiik. 

(«) T’ntil bocal Boards have T)ei*n eonstjtnted 
iindci section d the ]»owc*rs of a bocal Board 
iindei this section shall he exc'icised hy the 
Ceutial Board m ies])('(t of any ai(*a tor which 
a bocal Biuaid has not been constituted. 

(1) ^otlllng in the Indian Companies Act, 
lUld, shall apply to the Buik, and the Bank 
sliall not be placed m liquidation save by ordei 
ot the Governor General m Council and in such 
manner as he may direct. 
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(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur- 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall be divided 
between the Governor General in Council and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy- 
five per cent, and twenty-five per cent res- 
pectively ; 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section sliall not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent for each 
year after the commencement of this Act sub- 
ject to a maximum of twenty- five per cent. 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for the pur]X)8C 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, such 
regulations may provide for all oi any of the 
following matters, namely . — 

(a) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, including jirovisioiis for the 
holding of any elections according to the piin- 
ciple of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote ; 

(b) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates for 
election dr regarding the validity of elections; 

(c) the maintenance of the share register* 
the manner in which and the conditions subject 
to which shares may be hold and transfciieHi, 
and, gcneially, all matters relating to tlie lights 
and duties of shareholders , 

(d) the manner in which general meetings 
shall be convened, the proceduie to be followed 
thereat and the manner in wlilch votes may be 
exorcised , 

(e) the mann»*r in which notices mav be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon sliareholdei s 
or other jiersons , 

(/) the manner in which the business of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof , 

(ff) the conduct of business of Local Boaids 
and the delegation to such Boards of powers 
and functions ; 

(h) the delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, oi to 
Deputy Goveriiois, Diiectois or olliceis of the 
Bank, 


(i) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of the Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees ; 

0) the constitution and management of 
staff and supeiannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank; 

(k) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 

(?) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use ; 

(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which the accounts shall be maintained ; 

(w) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank; 

(o) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the bchedulcd banks to the Bank , 

(p) the regulation of cleaiing-houses for the 
scheduled banks ; 

I (q) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of anv lost, stolen, mutilated or 
impel feet currency note of tlie Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded , and 

(r) generalh , for the efficient conduct of the 
business ol the Bank. 

(3) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
payment. 

In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 

II tlic following section shall be substituted, 
namely — 

“11. Gold coins, coined at His Majesty’s 
Royal Mint in England or at any mint estalilished 

III pursuance of a jiroclaination ol His Majesty 
as a branch of His Majesty’s Royal Mint, shall 
not lie legal tender in Jlritish India m payment 
Ol on account, but such coins shall be leieived 
by tlie Jteseive Bank of India at its offices, 
liranches and agencies m India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8 47512 grains troy of tine gold per lupee.” 

The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, the 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1923, 
the Indian Pajier Currency (Amendment) Act, 
1925, and the Currency Act, 1927, are heicby 
repealed. 

Ill sub-section (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, after tlie woid “Royal" 
the words “ Reseive Bank" shall be insert^. 


The Reserve Bank begins work with the opening of the financial year 1935 - 36 . 
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India is pre-eminently an agricxiltural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of its 
trade. The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil — wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 

If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent, of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great j 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Qhats and through 
canal'* spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. AU over India 
irrigation works, large and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture. 

The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance. The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins Whilst the United Kingdom is the! 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 
tries are very important facts in the Indian ex- 
port trade ; therefore India had a vital interest in 
the economic recovery of Europe. When the 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


Agricultural Conditions in India — The 

morihoon of 193.3 started a little earlier than 
usual and gave, on the whole, well-dis- 
tributed rams over the country There wen‘ 
no prolonged breaks and the raintall was gener- 
ally in excess of the normal Averaged over 
the plains ot India, the total rainfall during the 
monsoon period was 14 per cent, above the 
normal During the retreating period of the 
monsoon the rainfall was detective in the Pun- 
jab, the North-West Frontier Province, Sind 
and North-East India ; elsewhere it was nonnal 
or above it Taking the year as a whole, the 
rainfall was above the average in most parts 
of the country. 

From the point of view of agriculture, the 
season may lie regarded as fairly good, although 
in some places crops were damaged by excessive 
rains and, in the cold weather, by low tempera- 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock. The progress of the Dawes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India ; they have been 
elements of importance in inducing her 
recovery of prosperity 

But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Oiflee at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, 8bo- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance it 
the jute industry. Raw Jute la a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and St^el Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to J apan, the Far East and 
East Africa ; the mills find their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home industry, though large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America. Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


tnre and frost Tlic outturn of rice fell short 
of the last y(*ar’s good crop, but was still satis- 
factory, particularly in Burma where the yield 
was per cent in excess f)f last year A very 
good yield was obtained for the sugarcane crop, 
exceeding the previous year's record outturn 
by 8 per cent Tlie outturn of jute and cotton 
increased by J 3 and 7 per cent respectively, as 
compared with the preceding season Ground- 
nut gave an increased production in 1933-34, 
wlnle ‘■esamum and castor seed yielded slightly 
less tliaii in the preceding season The wheat 
crop of 1932-33— which largely affects the year 
under reMew — was better than the preceding 
season’s production by 5 per cent. The pro- 
duction of tlie rape and mustard, and linseed 
(winter oilseeds) crops of! 932-33 was about the 
same as in the preceding season, the former 
showing an increase of 2 per cent, and the latter 
a decieaso of au equal magnitude. 
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Induttrial Situation in India. — Althoup;!!, 
In general, like its predecessor, the year 
J933 was free Iroin industnul disputes of any 
serious charaettT, it was not altoiiether immune 
from minor disturbames of a sporadic nature 
On the wliolc, the number ot working people 
Involved and the total loss in woikiiif; da\s 
that oi<-iiried were a little larger than in 1032 


Volume of Trade— The following figures 
have been compiled to show the values of 
imports and exports of merchandise on the 
basis of the declared values in 1913-14 These 
statistics are neeessaiily approximate, hut 
they aic sutnclently accurate to afford a 
fairly reliable moasuio ot the couise of 
trade — 
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The table shows a modcr.ite progri'ss in 
recovery Iroin the re(or<l low level of 1032-33 
Indicating as it docs an impittveinent ot Ks 17 
crores, on tlie liasis of ]<M3-14 Junes, in the 
total trade in meichandisc ((‘\eluding K'-cvjioits) 
It is signitnant that tlie ii'covery was confined 
to the export side, the Imiiorts luiMiig as a 
inattei of tait shown a dedinc ot Rs lb croie*, 

Prices in India ' -Til September, I ‘‘20, tin 
index nuinbei ot whoh'sah' prices at Caleiitta w.is 
143 itv Hcptcinber, 1031 , the index had fallen 
to 91 The suspension ol the gold standanl hi 
llrituin in September, 1031, ami the retention 
of the link between tlie riipei' and sterling, le- 
siilted in an immediate apprei latioii ot the 
Indian prne-le\cl, tins iinpro\einent was 
mamtauu'd till Itecembei 1031, but thereattei 
a full began and by .luno, 1032, tlic index uuinb( i 
was SO, the lowest figure leaehed duiing 1032 
The tlguie roniained stationaiy at 01 trom 
August to Octobei, 1032. but leceded to H2 in 
March, 10,33 Krom March, it ag.uu showed an 
upwanl tcu(Jcn(\ and icadn'd the niaximiiin 
for 1933, riz , (01) in ,lnlv tiom tlie next month 
It dt'clincd ag.iin and tl(<scd at 80 in Dm ember 
During the Inst (jiiarter ot 1034, the index 
remained inoie or less steady It torn bed tio 
at the end of .Famiary, hut drojiped back to 88 
at the end ot March 

As compared with September, 10‘20 tlie 
hca\iest decline m March, 19 34, was m oilsc^sU 
and raw jiitc' Among other agrkiiltnral jiro- 
duets the next lieaMcst decline* was in ime and 
raw cotton Wheat jiric-es were on a higher 
level during the lirst seven months oi 1933 than 
during 1032 but they show^eci a declining 
tendency from \ngust till March, 1 93 i The pi lc*e 
of sugar was on a lowei level during 1933 than 
in 1932 and the decdine tow'arcis the end of 1933 
was fairly markcMl In 1 933, tea prices showed 
a groat impro\ enicuit as compared with 1932 
and the rise was most noticc'able from June 
1933, when the price basis for teas .sold for 
exjiort. was much higlier than those for internal 
consumption In Derc'mber, 1932, the Index 
number was 57, unci tlu'^ tc) 149 at the end 


of .faniiarv, 1934 Among raw materials, the 
price's ot hide's and skins rose* in 1933 as com- 
pared witli 19 32 J‘ricc*s ot cotton maniitaetuies 
did not show markc'd fluctuation during the ytsir 
but thc'v iinproVed sliglitlv fowaids the close. 
The price's ot ]ute manufaet lire's as compaied 
with 19.32, tell dill mg the first quarter ot 1933, 
tin'll thc'V rose till .Inly Thc'rc'atlc'r thc'v dis- 
idayecl a dowmward tendenc'V till Octobc'r when 
thc'y rose again and the' index niimbc'r stood 
at 79 in Mai eh, 1934, and 83 in Kc'hruaiy, 1934 
Mc'ial prices wc're on a low'er h'lel than that in 
the pievious yc'ar. 

Imports - The total value of tlie impoits 
ot mc'ic handise into J3ntisli India duiiiig 193 3-34 
amounted to Rs 115 eioies ami that, ot exixuts 
tolls 150e,oies (Jomjiaied with the piec eding 
\e.n, thcie was animproxemontof Rs 17 eroies 
ol 13 percent in the cmso ol impoits, w'hile theio 
w'as an me reaso oi Rs. 14 crores oi lOjn'rcent 
undc'i expoits. 

On the import side the demand for forc'ign 
textile's W’O.ckenocl The deerc'ase reeouled 
iiiidei tills head amounted to one oi Rs k; 
fiorc's on a total of Rs 47 crores ri'eorcled m 
1932-33 Statc’d in pc'ic'cntagc's, this mc'ant a 
dc'c lino of 34 pcT eeiit o\ cr the llgiii c's of 1 932-3 3 
and ot 12 pi'i cc'ut over those ot 1931 -.32 The 
dec'Uiie under the textile gioii]) xvas iirimarilv 
the rc'siilt ot smallcT imports ot cotton piece- 
goods, the total reec'ipt ot whic'h only .imounted 
I tec 790 million yards, valiic'd at Rs l .3,49 lakhs, as 
eompaic'cl with 1,22.5 million yards valiic'd at 
Rs 21,20 Likhs 111 1932-33 All tlie piineipal 
vaiic'ties ot cotton pieei'goods particspatc'd in 
this deeliuo, grc'V goods tailing by 12(5 milhcui 
yards, wdiite i»y 151 million yards and coloured 
bv 1.5(5 million yards. Imports both fiom the 
United Kingdom and from Japan ic'cordc'd 
dc'cic'ases niider all the* dc'seriptioiis Airivals 
of lottcm tw'j.st and yarn also fcdl olf tiom 
45 1 luilhon lbs valued at Rs 3,79 laklis to 32 1 
iiiilhoii Ib.s. value'll at Rs 2,.58 laklis Theic' were* 
eoiieurreut deeliiies under some of the othc'r 
impcirtaut ib'ius meliicled iii the textile group - 
notably a fail of Rs. 7r» laKhb uuUcr silH, raw aticl 
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manufactured, of Ra. 421alcli«? under wool and 
woollens and of Ils 1,42 laUis under arlilleial 
silk (Ineludinp yani and goods of artificial silk 
mixed with other materinl'^) The iinpoits of 
raw cotton also receded from 84,800 tons to 

42.000 tons T^ndei tin' metals grou])S theiej 
was a de<*line of Rs 24 laklis Imiiorts of iron 
and steel indeed ios(> fioni ;i2(>,000 tons to 

220.000 tons in quantity and iioiu Rs 20 l.ikhs! 
to Rs, 5,r):nakhs]n \aliie, hut metals otliei than 
iron and steel and mauuiaitures thereof de< lined 
from 70,000 tons to (>2,000 tons m quantity 
and troni Hs 4,42 lakhs to Rs,2 07 lakhs in \.ilue 
Under nuKliineiy and milluoik theie Avas an 
advance ot 2 22 lakhs due < hiefly to laigei 
arrivals of sutrar nuuhineiy. Th(‘ valiis ot 
hardware iiiqioi ted eontiarted from Rs 2,00 
lakhs to Rs 2,88 lakhs. TIhtc was .in 
im]>rovement in the imports of motor vehicles 
from Rs 2,42 lakhs to Rs 2,1 0 lakhs, the nuini>ei 
of motor eais imported rising liom <>,201 to 0 7.V1 
and that ot oninibuses from 2,(>7() to .0 40(> 
The v'alue ot the imports of ruhhei manulai tures, 
howevei dec lined iioni Ks 1 08 lakhs to Rs 1,.S8 
lakhs Impoits ol loiemn sugar (outimusl to 
dec line and only amounted to 2(>4,000 tons 
valued at Us 2 71 lakhs as against 402,000 tons 
vahu'datRs 4 2Makhs in the jneieding year 
Annals ot mineral oils declined slightlv in 
quantity from 188 million gallons t-o 18(> million 
gallons and in value Jiom Rs (> 70 l.ikhsto Us '"> 82 
lakhs Imports ot k(Tosene oil <ontia<ted tioni 
1)0 r> million gallons to ^s.l million gallons while 
those ot tu<‘i oils .idvam ed tioni 1041 million 
gallons to UU) million gallons 2’he "value ol 
provisions imported dei lined tiom Us 2 0 i lakhs 
to Us 2,721 akhs. the hulk ol (lu‘ de( hm* having 
h(‘en due to a lalling oil in the < onsignments 
ot vegetable piodiicts Jiiqioits ol p.qw'r and 
pastehoaid leioided a decline ot 7(>.000 < w'ts 
in quantity and ol Rs 22 lakhs in value 
Consignments ot wheat dec lined from 22 ’>00 
tons worth Us 20| l.ikhs to 18 200 tons 
worth Us 12J l.ikhs while those ol rne, not in 
the husk lose* liom U.'i,*!!)!) tons (Us 21 lakhs) 
to 84,000 tons (Rs 40 lakhs) 

Exports ^ — On the export side, despatdies ot 
raw’ (otton rose troin 2,0(i2,000 hales valucil at! 
Rs 20', rroiesto 2,710,000 hales valued .it Rs 27 
(lores ('otton maiiul.ictiires (including twist and | 
vain) leioided a decline ol Rs .2() lakhs and 
amounted to Rs 2,72 l.ikhs Desp.itihes ot Indi.iii 
cotton pieci'goods dei lined tuither fioni (>(> 1 
million V. lids v\oi 111 Us 2,00 l.ikhsto .^(i '> million 
yards worth Us l,(>(> lakhs Shipiin'iits ot twist 
and yarn, however .idvam ed slightlv in (|uantit> 
from I.") i imlhon Ihs to 1()4 million Ihs and in 
value liom Rs 70 lakhs to U>^ 82 lakhs 1’he 
cxpoits ol raw and manulai lured jute ri’coided 
an impiovement in value ol Us J eioie Ship- 
ments ot law jute imre.ised from 2 122,000 
hales valued at its 9,72 laklis to 4,190,000 h.vles 
vahu'd at fts 1 0,‘);{ lakhs Exports ol giiiinv hags 
eoritiaited from 4ir> millions (Us 11,10 iaklis) 
to 402 millions (Us 9,72 l.ikhs), W’hik’ those ot 
gunny cloth ros(* liom 1,012 million yards (Rs 
10,2nakhs) to l,or)2 million yards (Rs JI,2S 
lakhs) Evjiorts ot foodgr.iins deerlned in quan- 
tity from 2,0.^>(),000 tons to 3, 870, 000 tons and 
in value fiom Jls 3 0,08 lakhs to Rs 11 ,7r> laklis. 
Exports of wlieat. remained practically uiieliang- 
ed at 2,000 tons, while tliose oi ru dropped from 

1.887.000 tons to 1,744,000 tops m (juantity ami 


from Rs 14,4f> lakhs to Rs 3 0,r)7 lakhs in value. 
I)(‘spatehes of ten deelined from 279 million 
Ihs to .218 million lbs in qu.antlty hut owing to 
imieli higher prices the value rose from Rs J7,l.'i 
l.ikhs to Rs 19,8.2 lakhs Exports of oilseeds 
amounted to 1 124 01)0 tons v’uhied at Rs 12,r>() 
l.ikhs vvldeh meant an inen'ase of .'>2 ix'r cent in 
(luantity and ot 21 piT remt in x’ahie m eonipari- 
soii with the llgiiK's ol the fiKM-c'ding year Tiie 
improv(‘ment was due mainly to increases in the 
shipments of lins(‘ed tiom 72 000 tons to 279,000 
tons, ot groundnuts from 4.22 000 tons to .247,000 
tons, ot cotton seed fiom 2,000 tons to (5,000 
tons ami ot sesauium from 10,000 tons to 
luOOO tons U.‘i()ese('d .showed a di*elinc 01 
41 000 tons Exjxirts of Iiides and skins rc- 
<ord«d a laige improvement from 41 800 tons 
vvoith Rs 7,42 Uklis to (51 ,400 tons wortli Rs 9.90 
lakhs Shipments ot rnekils and oies advanced 
(onsidmahlv from (>9r>,000 tons valued at Rs 4,(58 
laklis to 97(),000 tons valued at Rs r>,49 lakhs. 
Shi]>ments ot lac amounted to 721 ,000 ewts. 
v.iIikmI at. Rs 2,4(5 lakhs which represented an 
inen’ase of 72 juu cent in qnantitv .md ot 98 per 
cent in value in (omp.uison w’lth the eorres- 
jionding figure’s foi 1922-22 Desjiatc Ik’S of 
(o/lee advanced by 12,000 ewts m quantity 
Init the v.iliie dropped by Rs 8 laklis 

Balance of Trade - T)ie visible halanec of 
trade in nii’n haiuhse and treasiin* for the yi'iir 
192 5-14 was in lavoni ol Indi.i to tlie extimt of 
Us 92 (Ton’s .IS ( ompa red with R. (>8 (tores in 
1 922-22 'I’he t r.ins.u t ions in tn asnre on pi iv ate 
a( (ount r(’sult( d in a net exjioit (9 tri’asuie, 
amount iiig to Us .27] rron's as against Rs (5.2 
(loi ’s in the pKMeding v’dir Ni’t eaporiv 
ot gold amonnti’d to Us .27 ( lon's, wliili’ silyer 
sliow'(‘d a lu’t impoit ot Us 1 lakh iS^'t exports 
of (urreriey not<’s amoiinti'd to Jis 3 9 lakhs 

Tariff Changes --T!u‘ dianges ii> tlio tariff 
made iiiuh 1 the vaiioiis Adsjiassed during 
the latti’i pint ot 3 922 .iial the (’arhi’i jiart 
ol 1912 were dealt with in the leview for the 
year 3 922-,2 5 Sime tla’ii (’k'ven Ads havo 
h«‘(‘ii ji.issed intiodiuing seyeial (h.inges In the 
t iritf 

The Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act, 

1933, iin|>osed witli (‘Ifeit fiom tlu’ 22i’d 
I)«’i.eml>ei 1922 a duty (inehiding the additional 
duty and the sun h.irge) ot 2 as 9 p jier luipeiuil 
gallon on mineral oil, other than kerosi’iie and 
iiiotoi sjuiit, whidi is smt.ihle loi use as an 
illnmiiiaiit m w'lek lamps 

The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 

1934. vvhidi was passed on 19th February, 
1924, atloids .issistaiu’e, by tlie imiiositioii, 
g(’tierally, ot inimmum sjx'iifle duties uud(‘r the 
standaid iat(’ to certain Jnduiii iiidustru's wliK’h 
have be( 11 suhji'it to imiuu mg eompetition from 
foieign eomitries Tlie pninipal items affected 
aie — 

Alum, niagnesium snlpli.ite and magin^sium 
ehloiide , cotton iindiT \i*sts and six’ks and 
sto( kings, gl.iss gloix’s anil d Imiieys for lamps 
and I.int('ins , (crtam kinds of ixiints, colours, 
and painters’ niati*rials, (’iiamelli’d ironware, 
(‘leitrual eaithenware ,ind jnini’lain, and domes- 
tic earthenwari’, ehma and jxireelam ; lead 
peiK ils , tiles of earl.hi’nware and porcelain ; 
iimhiell.is , east iron idpes , woollen hosiei'y, 
kpittecl ttjiparei and fabrics , and toilet soaps, 
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The Act further imposed specific duties ou 
hardened or hydrogeuated fish oil and whale 
oil, sugar candy, and household and laundry 
soap and increased the duties on hoots and shoes 
and uppers therefor, silk or artificial silk 
mixtures, and certain kinds of cotton fonts 
The Act came into force on the 2()th February, 
1934, but the changes mentioned above became 
effective from the 23rd December, 1933, uudei 
the provisions of the Provisional Collecstlon of 
Taxes Act, 1931. 

The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Act, 
1934, extended the operation of the temporary 
import duty on wheat and wheat flour up to the 
Slst March, 1935. A Bill was Introduced in 
March 1935 to reduce the wheat import duty 
from Rs 2 to Its. 1-8-0 per cwt. 

The measures of protection afforded to certain 
manufactures of Inm and steel by tlie Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, as subsequently 
amended, the Wire and Wire l^ail Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1932, and the Indian Tariff 
(Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Act, 

1932, were due to expire on the 31st March, 
1934 The question of further protection, if 
any, to be granted to the steel industry was 
referred to the Tariff Board who were also 
asked to re-examine at the same time tiie mea- 
sures of protection afforded to the industry by 
the Wire and Wire Nad Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1932, and the Indian Tariff (( )ttawa Trade 
Agreement) Amendment Act, 1932 As the 
enquiry could not be completed before April, 
1934, the operation oi the three Acts mentioned 
above was extended, with a view to mamtaming 
the continuity of the protective scheme, for a 
further period up to the 3 1st October, 1934, by 
the Steel and Wire Industries Protection (Ex- 
tending) Act, 1934. 

The Indian Finance Act, 1934, M'hich was 
passed on the 29th March changed the duty 
imyablc on cirgarcttes to 25 per cent ad mlttrem 
and ill addition either Its 8-2 per 1,000 or Bs 3-4 
per lb. whichever is hlglier. It also increased 
the duty on iinmanufaeturcd tobacco to Its 3-4 
per lb. (st-andard rate) and lls 2-12 per lb 
(colonial preference rate), and rijduoed the 
duty on silver to 5 as. per oz. Tlie Aet further 
abolished the export duty on raw hides. 

The Salt Additional Import Duty (Ex- 
tonding) Act, 1934, extended the operation of 
the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, 
to the 30th April, li}35, subject to certain 
modifications which were recommended by the 
Salt Industry Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

As a result of the denunciation by India of 
the Indo-Japanese Convention of 1904 in Apnl, 

1933, the question of the conclusion of a new 
commercial agreement between India and Japan 
had to be taken up. Pending the discussion of 
this question the operation of the protective 
duties on cotton piece-goods imposed by the 
Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Aet, 1930, 
as subsequently amended, which was due to 
expire on 31st October, 1933, was extended up 
to Slst March, 1934, by the Cotton Textile 
Industry Protection (Second Amendment) Act, 
1933 The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Act, 1934, further extended by I 
one month, up to 30th April, 1934, the operation 


of these duties pending the completion of consi- 
deration by the Indian I.egislature of the Indian 
Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 
1934, which was passed on the 26th April, 1934 
The latter Act gave effect to the conclusions of 
the Tariff Board recommending substantive 
protection to the cotton textile industry, modi- 
fied in the light of the denunciation of the Indo- 
j Japanese Trade Convention of 1904 and the 
subsequent conclusion of a new trade agreement 
with Japan and of the unotfii-ial agreement 
between representatives, of the Indian and the 
United Kingdom textile industries It also 
gave effect to the decisions of the Covemment 
of India on the recommendations of the Tariff 
Boaril in regard to the claims of the sencultiiral 
industry to protection Tlie Aet removed stari li 
and farina from the free list and made them 
able to a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem The 
duty on artllidal silk yarn was raised to 25 
per cent ad valorem with an alternative mini- 
mum specific duty of 3 as per lb. The Act 
further fixed the rate of duty on cotton piece- 
goods, not of British manufacture, at 50 per 
cent, ad valorem subject to a minimum specific 
duty of as per lb in the case of plain greys 
and made the following liable to protective 
duties . — 

llaw silk, silk cocoons, silk waste and noils 
and silk yarn , cotton twist and yarn and 
cott-oTi sewing or darning thread ; fabrics of 
cotton, artificial silk or silk and of such mix- 
tures , fabrics containing gold or sllvei thread , 
cotton knitted fabrics and certain kinds of cotton 
braids or cords, and of cotton lioslery. 

The rates of duties on the following articles 
were also altered — ■ 

Ribbons ; socks and stockings made wholly 
or mainly from silk or artlflcjal silk , fents not 
exceeding 4 yards in length , apparel, hosiery, 
haberdashery, millinery, drapery, hats, caps, 
bonnets and hatters’ ware; and textile manu- 
factures not otherwise specified. 

The Act came into force on the 1st May, 1934, 
and tiie changes made therein shall have effect 
up to the 31st March, 1939. 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act, 1934, received 
the assent of the Uovernor- General on the Ist 
May, 1934. It imposed, with effect from 1st 
April, 1934, on (i) Khandsan sugar and (li) all 
other sugar, except palmyra sugar, produced in 
a fai’tory in British Indian an excise duty of 
(1) 10 a<t per cwt. and (U) Rs 1-5 per cwt. 
respectively. 

The Matches (Excise Duty) Act, 1934, 

whicli also received the a.ssent ol the Governor- 
General ou 1st May, 1934, imposed, with effect 
from 1st April 1934, on matches made in Britisli 
India and sold in boxes or booklets containing 
on an average not more than eighty an excise 
diitij of — 

(i) Rs 1 per gross of boxes or booklets if 
the average number is forty or less, 
(ti) Rs. 1-8 per gross of boxes or booklets 
if the average number is more than 
40 but less than 60, and 

1 (ill) Rs. 2 per gross of boxes or booklets if 
1 the average number is more than 60, 
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In exercise of the powers conferred by the Act therefrom has been extended up to the 31st 
the rate of excise duty on all otlifir matches was October, 11)34, under section 3 (4) of the Indian 
iixed at 4 a«. for every 1,440 matches or fraction Tariff Act, 1894 Similarly under section 3 
thereof with effect from 3rd May, 1034 The (5) of the above Act the import duty on the 
Act also revised the customs duties on imported non- British cotton piecjegoods was reduced, as 
matches in such a manner as to comprise rates a result of the Indo-Japanese negotiations 
maintaining the existing measure of protection to 50 per cent ad valorem with a minimum 
for the Indian industry over and above the specific duty of 5J as per lb in the case of plain 
equivalent of the new excise duty. grey, with effect from the 8th January. 1934. 

Besides tlie statutfiry changes mentioned As already stated in a ]>revlous paragraph, the 
above the period of operation of the additional statutory rate of duty on non-British cotton 
protection accorded to iron or steel galvanised plecegoods was also fixed at this level with 
sheets, fabricated, and pipes and tubes made effect from the Ist May, 1934. 


II-IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles imported into 
British India 


IMPORTS. (In thousands of Rupees ) 


— 

1029-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Percentage on 
total imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1933-34. 

Cotton and cotton goods 

02,90,88 

31 ,04,57 

20,18.81 

34, 08, .53 

21,30,12 

19.32 

Machinciy and millwoik 

18,21 ,85 

14,34,78 

10,92,34 

10,54,24 

12.70,93 

31.06 

Metals and ores 

23,01,91 

15,92,20 

9,77,05 

9,73,49 

9,49,86 

8.23 

Oils 

11,08,05 

10,92,25 

9,72,20 

8,00,01 

6,81,30 

3 90 

Vehicles 

10,84,73 

7,30,53 

4,48 47 

3,81 ,94 

4,70,83 

5,13 

Instruments, apparatus and 

5,38,20 

4,77,47 

3,09,20 

3,84,77 

4,02,04 

3 48 

appliances 
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Silk, raw and manufactures 

4,58,43 

2,99,92 

2,73,65 

4.33,37 

3,58,53 

Hardware 

5,00,05 

3,00,28 

2,00,91 

2,99,22 

2,87,83 

2,49 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 

5,03,01 

4,87,79 

3,41,26 

2,92,20 

2,71,50 

2 35 

Sugar 

1 5,77,05 

10.90,47 

0, 1 6,53 

4,22,87 

2,70,97 

2 35 

CJhemicals 

2,78,74 

2,01,22 

2,50,97 

2,71,25 

2,70,V0 

2 34 

Paper and pasteboard 

3,72,31 

2,86,74 

2,50,24 

2,80,45 

2,63,19 

2 28 

Wool, raw and manufactures 

4,28,45 

2,31,11 

1 .02,06 

2,90,17 

2,54,93 

2 29 

Byes . . 

2,43,31 

2, .59,00 

2,07,05 

2,50,18 

2,40,10 

2 13 

Liquors 

3,70,03 

1 3,31,70 

2,20,80 

2,25,70 

2,20,98 

1 96 

Drugs and ineilKiries 

2,20,25 

1 ,93,94 

1,91,11 

1,8.5,83 

1,93,42 

1 68 

Rubber 

3,32,07 

2,.5S,2t 

2 22 28 

1,99,05 

1,91,35 

1 66 

Spices . 

3,25, / 5 

2, .54, 94 

2,08’,22 

1,72,50 

1 ,55,07 

1 35 

Glass and glassware 

2,51,93 

1,04,78 

1,21,97 

1 ,42,47 

1,22,13 

1.06 

Fruits and vcgctuliles 

1,82,87 

1,48,59 

1,34,47 

1,10,57 

1,00,14 

.87 

Paints and painter’s materials 

1,40,55 

1,12,09 

87,53 i 

92,19 

92,19 

.79 

Grain, pulse and flour 

5 42,05 

2,81,03 

1,17,01 

70,98 

83,70 

.72 

Apparel 

1,71,24 

1,U,13 

81,70 : 

84,21 

81,51 

.71 

Soap 

1 ,00,08 

1,11,98 

88,72 

82,63 

78,37 

.68 

Precious stones and iiearls. 

1,09,05 

59,74 

45,00 

83,04 j 

74,82 

.64 

unset. 






.62 

Tobacco 

2,09,71 

1,51,16 

94,34 

90,94 

72.15 

Stationery 

1 ,05,00 

81,25 

68,03 

72,30 

77,35 

00,22 

.57 

Building and engineering 

1,34,44 

1,09,88 

83,78 

04,35 

.56 

materials 





.50,01 

.49 

Toilet ri'qiiisilcs 

72,08 

.53,87 

47,80 

58,14 

Habcrdasiicry and millinery 

1,04,28 

72,98 

.54,29 

07,80 

51,44 

.54,57 

.47 

Wood and timber 

1,03,54 

89,82 

00,09 

54,00 

.47 

Tea chests 

80,24 

03,53 

50,32 

47,77 

53,38 

.46 

Toys and requisites for 

64,84 

49,06 

37,04 

47,33 

53,35 

.46 

games. 

Manures 

98,65 

67,43 

36,01 

52,89 

52,42 

.45 

Books, printed, etc. . . 

71,82 

60,91 

53,38 

40,38 

49,33 

.42 
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I mpor ts — (continued ) 

(In thousands of Kupces) 


— 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34. 

Percentage on 
total imiiorts 
of mci- 
chandisc 
in 1933-34. 

Boots and shoes 

87,81 

88 05 

04,93 

51 ,77 

47,51 

.41 

Salt 

1,30,39 

1,1 1.97 

71,99 

78,90 

4t),88 

.40 

Belting for machinery 

90,21 

03,02 

50,11 

52,80 

40,00 

.40 

Earthenware and jinrt (‘lam . 

72 34 

48 10 

.38,30 

49,.5G 

43,1 5 

.37 

Arms, amiminition and null- 

05,44 

.54,02 

08 48 1 

44,14 

42,97 

37 

tar>^ store.s. 





AnmialH, living 

32,42 

20,80 

42,00 i 

14,79 ! 

28,12 

.24 

Vaper making materials 

41,95 

42 07 

35 99 

22 09 

27,10 

23 

Umbrellas and fittings 

43,0(i 

31 09 

10 1(> 

27 10 

20,0(> 

23 

Gums and lesins 

41 90 

31 07 

24,25 

2:i 03 

2t) ()] 

23 

(’utlcry 

41,41 

2(>,05 

20,09 

24,27 

2.5,50 

22 

I’ea 

0 1.90 

15 08 

43 57 

.34,03 

25,13 

21 

Bobbins 

39.88 

12 9<> 

31 91 

28.57 

22 31 

19 

Tallow' and stcanni' 

31,02 

27,2.{ 

20 79 

24 7{> 1 

19, (.5 1 

.17 

Eiirmtuie and cabinet ware 

37,00 

27,73 

20,11 

17,05 

It. 89 

.14 

Elax, raw and inamifacturiH. 

33,38 

21 09 

1 7,75 

10 75 

1 0 04 

14 

Chxks and watelu'S and paits 

23,47 

1 () MS 

11 21 

12 75 

\b 93 

13 

Eisb (excluding (armed fish) 

20,31 

23,80 

J3,42 

1 3,(>0 

1 5 0.> 

13 

Coal and coke 

4 ,5,55 

34,09 

1 1,28 

9 03 

13 59 1 

.12 

.lute and jute goods 

24,20 

18 37 

12 78 

13.49 

9,85 

.08 

Jewellery, also plate of gold 

20,2.5 

39,31 

19 18 

34 43 

5,50 

.04 

and silver 







Matches 

10 8<) 

4 11 

1 05 

52 

71 

01 

All other ai titles 

$ 

1 1,33.(»9 

10,53,70 

9,01 9.5 

10,31,73 

8,99 8() 

7 79 

Total valpl of Imi'ohts 

210,79,09 

104,79,37 

120,37,14 

132,58,13 

115 38,01 

£_ 

100 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs 17,74 lakhs ) — 

Tlie Imd a yeai ot tiohli ;ul- 

vaiUTh ior tlir imi)()it fra<le iii cotton iitu]iuta(* 
tnros The year just jjassed, on the contrary, 
was one of steady decline liom the hitih le\el 
of All sections ot the trade were 

affetted, twist and yarn and cotton inecegooilh, 
notwitstandiuK their ditfeient status in the 
industrial economy of tlie country, having more* 
or less shared the same late. 

The total a aim* of the imports of cotton manu- 
factures in the year umler review amounted to 
Its 17 74 lakhs as compared with Its 20,83 lakhs, 
in the yi’ar preceding, and Its. r)0,41) lakhs in 
1920-3{>, Mhich, for jnirposes of compari'-on, 
may be taken as the last (»t tlie normal j eais Im- 
ports ot cotton twist and yam anuuintc'd to .32 0 
million Ihs Aaluedatlls 2, .^>8 lakhs as against 
45 1 million lbs valuetl at 113,79 lakhs in 1 932-33 
and 43 9 million lbs valued at Rs 0,00 laklis 111 
1929-30 The total consignments ot piecegoods 
received In the y(*ar under review tokilled 790 
million yards worth Rs 13 49 lakhs as compared 
with 1,225 million yards worth Its 21,20 laklis j 
In the prcviouft year; and 1,919 miUion yards 
valued at Rs. 50,25 lakhs in 1929-30. I 


rompaicd with the imports of 1932-33, ttie 
total sh]j)ments of cotton laeiegoods, including 
tents, received into India in 1933-34, tell off by 
429 million yards, or 3.5 per cent to 790 million 
yards This deeiease was laigely due to smaller 
slnpments from .lapan as a result ot the mereased 
duties But the imports of 1933-34 were above 
the TC'cord low figure ot 770 million yards for 
1931-32 

Imports of grey goods decreased hy 3.5 per 
cent, as compared with the imports ot J 932-33. 
The del line in each of the other two cases amount- 
ed to 37 IKT ('ont As in 1932-33, coloured goods 
individually formed the most important class 
under cotton jnecegoods and it was under this 
categorj'^ that the decline was largest, the actual 
mc.asurc ot that decline being 1,50 iiiillum jards 
against 15] iiulhon yards under white goods 
and 126 niillion yarils under grey 

Oi till' total quantity of piecegoods imported, 
Jiomhay received 33 per c*cnt against 20 per 
cent taken by Bengal and 21 per cent by Sind. 
The resiMJctive participations of these three 
maritime provinces In 1932-33 had been 27,29 
and 25 per cent. Madras accounted for 9 per 
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cent, of the imports as compared with 8 per 
cent In the preceding year, whereas the share of 
Burma remained unchanged at about 11 per 
cent. It is Important that, speaking relatively, 
Bombay considerably increased her share at the 
expense of Bengal and Sind and that the pride 
of place which used to be Bengal’s passed over 
to Bombay during the year under review. The 
probable explanation of this is that a large part 
of the trade wliich during the active period of 
the civil disobedience movement had been 
diverted to Sind from Bombay is gradually 
being transferred back to Bombay. 


The imports of grey goods fell to a record 
low level of 230 million yards from 353 million 
yards in 1932-33 and were even smaller by 19 
million yards than the strikingly low figure of 
249 million yards returned for 1931-32. Im- 
ports of white goods also shrank by 151 million 
yards in comparison with the imports of 1932-33 
and constituted a low record superseding the 
previous low record of 1930-31 by a little less 
than 10 million yards. There was, similarly, 
a decline of 156 million yards under coloured 
goods, the imports of which dropped from 425 
million yards in 1932-33 to 269 million yards. 


The value of the different classes of cotton manufactures imported during the past five year! 
and the pre-war year 1913-14 is set forth below * — 


— 

1913-14 1 
(pre-war 
year). 

1929-30 

1 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 


Es. 

(lakhs) 

Ks. 

(lakhs) 

Es., 

(lakhs) 

Es. 

(lakhs) 

Es. 

(lakhs) 

Es 

(lakhs) 

Twist and yarn . . 

4,16 

6,00 

3,08 

2,99 

8,79 

2,58 

Piecegoods — 

Grey (unbleached) 

White (bleached) 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

Fents of ail descriptions 

25,45 

14,29 

17,86 

1 54 1 

1 20,93 

13,27 
15,15 
90 

6,87 

6,20 

6,82 

1 16 

3,92 

5,33 

5,05 

37 

5,07 

7.33 1 

8.34 
62 

3,06 

4,73 

1 6,26 
45 

Total Piecegoods 

58,14 1 

50,25 

20,05 

14,67 

21,26 1 

13,49 

Hosiery 

Handkerchiefs and shawls 

Thread 

Other SOI ts 

1,20 

89 

39 

1,52 

1 1,44 

17 
81 
82 

1 88 

<> 

1 60 

59 

48 

2 

54 1 
45 1 

67 

6 

56 

49 

77 

4 

61 

35 

Grand Total 

66,30 

59,49 

25;26 

19,16 1 

26,83 

17,74 


Cotton Twist and Yarn (Rs. 2,58 lakhs).- - 

The imports of cotton twist and yarn were 
valued at 2,5H lakhs as compared with lls.3,79 
lakhs In 1932-33 Quantitatively, the imports 
of 1933-34 amounted to 32 million lbs as against 
45 million lbs in the preceding year The 
value of the consignments thus fell off by lis.1,21 
lakhs or by 32 per cent, and the quantity by 13 
million lbs. or 29 per cent 
Cotton Piece-goods ( Rs 13,49 lakhs). — 
While Imports from all sources declined, the 
decline actually as well as relatively was largest 
in the case of Japan Imports from Japan fell 
away by 6 million lb.s., whereas those from the 
United Kingdom and those small other sources 
diminished by a Uttlc more than 3 million lbs. 
Expressed in percentage Japan showed a decUue 
of 36 per cent, against one of 25 per cent for the 
United Kingdom and 23 per cent for " other 
countries ” 


The figures for the three important classes 
of cotton piecegoods from 1913-14 onwaids 
are given in the following table : — 



Grey 

(unblea- 

ched) 

White 

(bleached) 

Coloured 
printed 
or dyed. 

Year. 

Million 

Million 

MUUon 


yards 

yards 

yards 

1913-14 .. 1 

1,534 2 

793 3 

831 8 

1914-15 

1,320 2 

604.2 

494.8 

1915-16 

1,148.2 

611.4 

358.7 

1916-17 

847.0 

589 8 

454.9 


- 

Grey 

(unblca- 

clied) 

White 

(bleached) 

Coloured, 
printed 
or dyed. 

Year. 

Million 

Million 

Million 


yards 

yards 

Yards. 

1917 18 

625 5 

502 3 

305 6 

1918 19 

.583 4 

286 6 

227 3 

1919 -20 

533 3 

322 0 

208 3 

1920 21 

580 2 

421 8 

489.3 

1921-22 

635 6 

306 2 

138 3 

1922 23 

931 0 

402 5 

243 8 

1923-24 

704 0 

415 3 

347.5 

1924-25 

845 5 

548 9 

407 0 

1925 26 

709 1 

465 1 

365 8 

1920-27 

748 4 

671 0 

447.4 

1927-28 

875.5 

556 5 

504 8 

1928-29 

838 6 

554.1 

506 9 

1929-30 

925.5 

473 6 

483.5 

1930-31 

365 0 

271 6 

245.7 

1931-32 

249 4 

279.7 

223.2 

1932-33 

356.0 

412.7 

424.8 

1933-34 

230.1 

261.9 

268 .7 


30 
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The followins? table shows the declared value per yard of the three classes of goods for a 
number of yeais — 


Cotton piceegoods. 

13-14 

25-26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

30-31 

31-32 

32-33 

33-34 


A. p 

A p. 

A. p 

A p 

k p 

A. p. 

A p. 

A p. 

A p 

A p. 

Grey (unbleached) 

2 8 

4 11 

4 2 

3 11 

3 10 

3 7 

3 0 

2 6 

2 3 

2 2 

White (bleached) 

2 11 

5 0 

4 11 

4 5 

4 5 

4 6 

3 8 

3 1 

2 10 

2 11 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

3 5 

6 11 

6 2 

5 7 

5 6 

5 0 

4 5 

3 8 

3 2 

3 2 


The detailed figures relating to the im])orts under the principal classes of grey, white and 
coloured goods are given below' in inilhons of yaids 


Grey (unbleached) 

1013-14 

(jire-war 

year) 

1030-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Dhutis, saris and &( arves 

Jaconets, inadapollams, mulls, 
etc. 

Longcloth and shirtings 

Sheetings 
llrills and jeans 

Other sorts 

800,1 
150 4 

545 4 

f) 

21 3 

10 8 

171 0 

19 3 

100 3 

4 1 

2 4 

1 9 

83 6 

23 7 

133 8 

3 7 

2 9 

1 7 

138 8 

20 8 

182 8 

5 1 
1,3 

1 2 

90 3 

22 1 

1128 

2 

1 6 

1 1 

Total 

1,534 2 

365 0 

249.4 

350 0 

230 1 

White (bleached) 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

ycai) 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 

Jaconets, madapollains, mulls, 
etc. 

J^ongcloth and shirtings 

Nainsooks 

Drills and jeans . 

Checks, spots and stripes 

Twills 

Other sorts 

104 3 
307 9 

1153 
204 7 

5 7 

10 1 

8 3 
31.0 

15 4 
135 2 

71 9 

25 9 

3 8 
3,7 

7 7 
80 

1 9 
155.2 

79 9 

21 5 

4 1 

3 8 

3 7 

9 7 

3 6 
229 2 

109 7 1 
30 9 1 
4.4 

7 9 
11.4 

15 6 

t) 5 
137 8 

75 8 

17 5 

5 3 

4 4 

7 0 
70 

Total 

793 3 

271 0 

279 7 

412 7 

261 9 


1913-14 





Coloured, printed or dyed. 

(jire-W'ar 

year.) 

1030-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 

1152 

19.1 

8 7 

18.2 

18.0 

Cambrics, etc 

113 0 

20 5 

19 7 

40.0 

34 2 

Shirtings . 

152.6 

54 7 

62 9 

115 0 

59.0 

Prints and chintz 

209 7 

33 7 

23.0 

50.5 

2.3 7 

Drills and jeans . . 

30 0 

33 3 

32.9 

71 4 

53 7 

Checks, spots and stripes 

19.7 

12.5 

5 1 

12 8 

1 3 0 

Twills 

31.4 

16.0 

178 

22 6 

14 9 

Other sorts 

159.6 

55 9 

53 1 

93.1 

51.0 

Total 

831.8 

245 7 

223.2 

424.8 

268.7 
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The bulk of the reduction under greys, has 
to be attributed to recessions in the imports of 
dhutis, saris, and scarves and of longcloth and 
shirtings, usually the two most important 
sub-divisions in this class. Consignments of 
dhutis, saris and scarves fell away by 45) inillion 
yards or 35 per cent in comparison with the 
imports of 1932-33 and those of longcloth and 
shirtings by 70 million yards or 38 per cent. Tlie 
imports under the former classification, however, 
were still well aliead of tlic ahnorinally low 
tigure of 1931-32 In the case of wliite goods, 
the retrogression of the import trade was account- 
ed tor mainly by jaconets, madapollams, mulls, 
etc and, to a relatively small extent, by long- 
cloth and shirting The impoits ot jaconets, 
etc , at 138 million yards were smaller by 91 
million yards or 40 per cent Tlie dedme under 
longcloth and shirting was smaller, being only 
about 34 million yards or 31 per cent The 
import figure for 1933-34 under eadi oi these 
two heads marked a low level, which, as will be 
seen troni the table abovi*, was passcil m iccont 
years only once in 1930-31 
In regard to coloured goods by far the most 
important manifestation ot the n^trograde 
movement was under shirtings, ot which the 
quantity received shrank by 5G iiulhon yards 
or by a little more than 49 p('r cent To a large 
extent, this difference between the import 
figures of 1932-33 and 1933-34 under this parti- 


cular head is accounted for by the fact that 
the imports had been unexpectedly high in the 
earlier of the two years brought under compari- 
son and, as a matter of fact, the imports of 
1933-34 were smaller only by 5 per cent, than 
those of 1931-32 and were higher than the 
imports of 1930-31 by as much as 9 per cent. 
However, the decline under shirtings was mat- 
ched by a similar movement of smaller intensity, 
under c.ambries, prints and chintz and under 
drills and jeans, involving 111 the aggregate a net 
decline of 50 9 inllhon yards. Turning to the 
otlier classifications in the same table, it will bo 
seen that there were feeble upturns under a 
few less important heads, to wit, drills and jeans 
under greys and wliitos, and cheeks, spots, and 
[Stripes under coloured. Apart from these few 
exceptions, tlie same general movement for a 
downward adjustment of the import level was 
noticeable under all classes throughout the 
table 

Of the total quantities of piecegoods imported 
in 1933-34, 54 per cent came from the United 
ICingdom and 44 percent from Japan as against 
49 and 47 per cent in the respective cases in 
1932-33 Imports trom the. United States of 
America amounted in the .iggregate to 2 per 
cent , or much the same as in 1932-33 The 
following table gives the details ior a number 
of years. 


Percentage shares in the total quantities of piecegoods imported. 



13-14 

24-25 

25-26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

30-31 

31-32 

32-33 

33-34 


United Kingdom . . 

97 1 

88 5 

82 3 

82 0 

78 2 

75 2 

65 0 

58 8 

49.4 

48 7 

53 5 

Japan 

.3 

8.5 

13 9 

13 0 

16 4 

18 4 

29 3 

36 1 

43 8 

17 3 

43 9 

United States 

3 

5 

1 0 

9 

1 1 

1 5 

1 7 

1 0 

2 5 

1 7 

2.0 

Netherlands 

8 

(> 

1 '' 

1 1 

1 0 

1 0 

1 1 

1 5 

9 

.4 

.2 

Other countries 

1 5 

1 9 

1 7 

2 4 

3 0 

3 9 

2 9 

2 6 

3 4 

1 9 

.4 

Total . 

100 

100 

100 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Silk, raw and manufactured (Rs. 3,59 
lakhs) . — The imports under this head showed 
an appreciable diminution, the total supplies 
received during the year being valued at Its 3,59 
lakhs as against Its 4,33 lakhs in J 932-33 Tlic 
imports of 1933-34, however, were still in advance 
of the figure for 1931-32 by Jls 85 lakhs. Imports 
ot raw silk deelined from 3 2 milhon lbs valued at 
Its 1,17 lakhs to 2 4 iiullion lb‘-. valued at lls 72 
lakhs, more than 88 per cent of the supplies 
'‘oming from China (including Hongkong) which 
sent 2 1 million Ihs as against 2 9 million lbs , 
or 92 per cent, of tlie supplies 111 1932-33. Im- 
ports from Japan, however, advanced from 
^65,000 lbs to 220,000 lbs. Imports of yarns, 
noils and warps recorded a decrease from 3 


milhon lbs (Us 88 lakhs) to 2 million lbs (Rs 47 
lakhs) Japan, which had made a conspicuous 
advance in the precedii ^ year by sending 

187.000 lbs (Rs 40 lakhs) was able to send 
only 814,000 lbs (Rs 22 lakhs) in 1933-34. Im- 
portb from Italy, which came second m ordur 
of import,ancc in 1932-33, were reduced froii 

802.000 lbs to 249,000 lbs while CTiina advance 
her share from 418,000 lbs (Rsll lakhs) to 

615.000 lbs. (Rs 15 lakhs) Switzerland which 
had contributed 289,000 lbs. m 1931-32 and 

96.000 lbs. m 1932-33 altogether disappeared 
from this line in the year under review. Imports 
of silk piecegoods showed a furtlier increase of 6 
million yards, viz , from 35 milhon yards to 
million yards. But the value of the consigiimen g 
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which was returned at Re. 1,82 lakhs in 1938-34 
showed only an inappreciable gain of Rs. 1 lakh 
in comparison with 1932-33. The oustanding 
feature in this line of trade was a further 
significant increase in the .share of Japan from 
26.8 million yards valued at Rs. 1 ,33 lakhs to 34.3 
million yards valued at Rs. 1,47 lakhs China 
(including Hongkong), the only other competitor 
of any importance, was able to send only 6 7 
million yards (Rs 32 lakhs) as compared with 7.9 
million yards (Rs 45 lakhS) in the preceding year 
The shares of other countries generally showed 
decreases. 

Artificial silk (Rs. 2,74 lakhs).— There was 
a considerable reduction in the trade under 
this head, the total value of the imports amount- 
ing to Rs 2,74 lakhs as against Rs 4,16 lakhs 
in the year preceding. Piecegoods suffered most, 
but decreases also appeared under yarn. The 
total imports of artifldal silk yam were returned 
at 10 million lbs valued at Rs. 82 lakhs as com- 
pared with 11 million lbs valued at Rs. 93 lakhs 
in 1932-33 Italy which is the largest supplier 
had her share reduced from 6*6 million lbs to 
4 3 million lbs A portion of the ground 
lost by her was captured by Japan, imports 
from which source advanced from 1 8 million 
lbs to 2 5 million lbs. The United Kingdom 
was barely able to hold her own, her share de- 
clining from 1 7 million lbs. to 1 6 million lbs 
Imports from the Netherlands and Switzerland 
declined but those from Germany and France 
showed considerable improvement Artificial 
silk piecegoods suffered a sharp declme, the 
Imports amounting only to 40 million yards 
valued at Rs. 1,08 lakhs as compared with 113 
million yards valued at Rs 2,53 lakhs m the 
preceding year. Japan occupies a position of 
predominance in this line, and the dechne in 
trade therefore affected her most Imports from 
that country fell from 111.7 million yards to 
39 6 million yards. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that in the year under review, 
the basis of assessment of duty on artificial silk 
piecegoods was changed from 50 per cent, ad 
valorem to 50 per ceiit ad valorem or 4 as. per 
square yard, whichever is higher. The average 
declared value of artificial silk piecegoods of 
Japanese origin was 4 as. 2 p. per yard 

Imports of piecegoods of cotton and artificial 
silk mixed totalling about 14 million yards 
valued at Rs. 49 lakhs showed an increase of 2 
million yards in quantity combined with a 
decrease of Rs. 8 lakhs in value. The increase 
in quantity was due entirely to a broadening 
demand for the cheaper grades from Japan in 
preference to the more costly grades from other 
countries. Imports from that source amounted 
to 9 million yards as against 3 million yards 
in 1932-33. Italy which had been the foremost 
supplier in the preceding year with 4 4 million 
yards to her credit had to reduce her contribution 
to 3 million yards Supplies from the United 
Kingdom were also reduced from 3 million yards 
to 2 million yards. 

Wool, raw and manufactured (Re. 2,S5 
laklie.) — Imports under this head were valued at 
Rs 255 lakhs as compared with Rs.2,96 lakhs in 
the preceding year. The decrease was fairly 
general and was shared by all the subheads in 
(il^e group, except blankets and rugs other than 


floor rugs, and hosiery. Imports of raw wool 
decreased from 7.2 million lbs. valued at Rs. 42 
lakhs to 5 1 million lbs. valued at Rs. 34 lakhs. 
Australia with her contribution of 2.8 million 
lbs. valued at Rs 18 lakhs still remained the 
largest siipnlier, although this quantity was 
less by 0 2 million lbs. as compared with imports 
from that country In 1932-33. She, however, 
realised a comparatively better value on her 
consignment in 1933-34. Imports from the 
United Kingdom receded from 2.1 million lbs. 
valued at Rs 18 lakhs in 1932-33 to 1.5 million 
lbs. valued at Rs. 14 lakhs in 1933-34. The share 
of Persia amounted only to 0.6 million lbs. 
valued at Rs.lJ lakhs as compared with nearly 
1.3 million lbs. valued at Rs. 3 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Imports of worsted yam for 
weaving decreased from 912,000 lbs. valued at 
Rs 15 lakhs in 1932-33 to 886,000 lbs. valued at 
Hs 12 lakhs. Imports of knitting wool also 
declined from 996,000 lbs valued at Rs 18 lakhs 
to 810,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 13 lakhs. 

Woollen Piecegoods.— Imports of woollen 
piecegoods in 1933-34 were smaller by over 
2 million yards in comparison with the 
imports of the preceding year, the total 
supplies entered in the year under review 
amounting to 11 5 million yards valued at 
Rs 1,30 lakhs as against 13.9 million yards 
valued at Rs . 1 .61 lakhs in the preceding year. 

I There was a failing off in the trade with the 
Continental countries all of which excepting 
Belgium, had to cut down their contributions 
Japan and the United Kingdom increased their 
respective shares to 2.1 million yards (Rs. 15 
lakhs) and 3.2 million yards (Rs 57 lakhs) from 
1 4 million yards (Rs 8 lakhs) and 2.8 million 
yards (Rs. 52 lakhs) in 1932-33. 

The number of shawls imported in 1933-34 
amounted to 332,000 pieces valued at Rs 9 lakhs 
as compared with 338,000 pieces valued at Rs 11 
lakhs in the preceding year. The imports under 
this sub-head in 1929-30 were 658,000 pieces 
valued at lls 27 lakhs As usual, Germany was 
the largest single source of supply, but she had 
to her credit only 1 71 ,000 pieces as against 

186.000 pieces in 1932-33 Imports from tb(' 
United Kingdom decreased both in quantity anti 
value while in the case of other countries ta if en 
together there was a slight increase in quantity 
combined with a decrease in value. 

Imports of carpets and floor rugs eontinued 
to decline and registered only Rs 2 lakhs in 
19.33-34 as compared with Rs 4lakh«i in 1932-3.3 
The imports in 1929-30 were valued at Rs 10 
lakhs The United Kingdom still held the pre- 
dominant position, her supplies being valued at, 
Rs 1 i lakhs as compared with about Rs 2 lakhs 
in the preceding year. The trade by sea with 
Persia in this line was reduced to insignificant 
proportions, the imports being valued at only 
Rs. 18,000 as compared with Rs. 80,000 in 
1932-33. 

Meuk and manufactures thereof (Rs. 9,49 
lakhs). — The imports under this head furt-hei 
dechned by 1 per cent, in quantity, viz , from 

395.000 tons to 392,000 tons and by 2 per cent, ie 
value, rir., from Rs. 9,73 lakhs tolls 9,49 lakh^' 
Iron and steel manufactures accounted for 

323.000 tons valued at Rs. 5,51 lakhs as compare i 
with 324,000 tons valued at Rs. 5,29 lakhs in tlic 
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preceding year If such items as machinery, 
mlllwork, hardware, cntlery, implements and 
instruments and vehicles are grouped together 
with metals and manufactures thereof under 
one head the total value of the group would 
aggregate Es 35 crores Generally, yam and 
textile fabrics constitute the most important 
group among India's imports, but the imports 
thereof during the year under review were valued 
at only Rs. 26 J crores. 


Iron and tteol (Rt. 5,52 lakhs). — Imports 
into India, of all classes of iron and steel, 
including pig and old iron or steel, in 
1933-34 were returned at 320,000 tons as 
compared with 326,000 tons in the preceding 
year— an increase of about 1 per cent. only. 
The following tables show the monthly imports 
of pig iron and manufactured iron and steel into 
British India from the principal supplying 
countries •— 


— 


1929-30 
Rs (lakhs) 

1930-31 
Rs. (lakhb) 

1931-32 
Rs (lakhs) 

1932-33 
Bs. (lakhs) 

1933-34 
Rs. (lakhs). 

Prime-movers . . 


4,12 

2,74 

1,56 

1,00 

1,21 

Electrical 

.. 

2,41 

2,39 

2,16 

1,56 

1,27 

Boilers . 


1,09 

97 

56 

45 

66 

Metal working (chiefly machine tools) 

36 

30 

19 

15 

16 

Mining 


61 

74 

66 

38 

32 

Oil crushing and refining 


43 

40 

35 

19 

27 

Paper mill 


7 

7 

6 

5 

11 

Refrigerating . 


20 

22 

10 

9 

9 

Rice and floiii mill 


24 

22 

10 

9 

7 

Saw mill 


9 

7 

J 

3 

3 

Sewing and knitting 


85 

59 

1 

51 

45 

50 

Sugai machineiy 


9 

J4 

30 

1,53 

3,36 

Tea machinery . 


28 

17 

11 

21 

12 

Cotton machinery 


2,10 

1,78 

1,93 

2,08 

2,03 

Jute mill machineiy 


1,44 

81 

32 

36 

32 

Wool machinery 


6 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Typewriteis, including 
accessories. 

parts and 

26 

25 

13 

7 

10 

Printing and lithographing presses . 

23 

14 

15 

» i 

15 

Belting for machinery . . 


90 

1 

64 

50 

53 

46 


It will be seen from the above that while, 
relative to 1932-33, the total imports of iron and 
steel Improved by 3,000 tons only, the actual 
imports from the United Kingdom were larger 
by as much as 26,000 tons Consequently 
her percentage share increased from 43 0 per 
cent in 1932-33 to 50.5 per cent, which is the 
highest record figure on since 1928-29 The 
Ottawa Agreement had extended preferences to 
non-protected items of iron and steel It may 
also be noticed that there was a blight increase 
in the percentage share of Gennany and a con- 
Biderable decline in that of Belgium. There was 
also an increase in the combined percentage 
share of unspecified countnes, and this really 
reflects the larger volume of business put 
through by Japan, the total imports from that 


country having advanced from 8,000 tons in 
1932-33 to 16,000 tons in 1933-31. 

Motor vehicles (Rc. 3*19 lakhs). — The im- 
port trade m motor vehicles had been for some 
time on a downward grade the year under 
review, however, saw the first sign of an improve- 
ment and the value of the imports of all classes 
of motor vehicles increased from Es 2,43 lakhs in 
1932-33 to Its. 3,19 lakhs In 1933-34. The 
increase was not entirely due to a normal annual 
demand but is accounted for, partly at least, by 
the subnormal Importations of the preceding few 
years which evidently have failed to Keep pace 
with the normal deterioration, though wear and 
tear, of the vehicles already on the road, making 
early replacement of running units necessary. 
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The increase in making imports, in the case of 
motor cars, was one of 3,558 in number and Rs. 48 
lakhs in value, the aggregate consignments 
received during the year having been returned 
at 9,759 valued at Its 1,77 lakhs as against 6,201 
cars valued at Rs 1,29 lakhs in 1932-33 These 
imports, however, were still far behind the 
average animal takings of the pre-depression 
years and even offered a poor comparison with 
the imports of 1930-31 which had stood at 12,601 
cars valued at Rs 2,58 lakiis Such increases, 
however, as occurred during tlie year under review 
brought in their tram relatively larger elianges 
in the geograpliical distribution of the imports 


Imports from the United Kingdom amounted in 
1933-34 to 5,348 cars valued at Rs 1,06 lakhs as 
compared with 3,958 cars valued at Rs 80 lakhs 
m 1932-33 and 2.1 78 cars valued at Rs. 50|^ lakhs 
1931-32 Imports from the United States of 
America numbered 2,227 valued at Rs. 36 lakhs 
as compared with 1,201 valued at Rs 28 J lakhs 
m 1932-33 and 3,368 valued at Rs, 65 lakhs in 
1931-32 Concurrently, imports from Canada 
which had fallen away from 676 cars valued at 
Rs, lOJ lakhs to 296 cars valued at Rs 6 lakhs 
jin 1932-33, stepped up once again to 1,715 
cars valued at Rs. 26 lakhs in the year under 
I review 


Number of motor vehicles registered in British India up to 31st March 1934* 


Provinces , 

Motor cars, 
including 
Taxi-cabs 

Motor cycles, 
including 
scooters 
aiul 

auto-whecls 

Heavy motor 
vehicles 
(lorries, 
luises, 
etc.) 

Total. 

Bengal including Calcutta 

39,005 

.5,312 

5,000 

49,377 

Bombay City (a) 

9,930 

.510 

949 

11,395 

Bombay Presidency (exclud- 
ing Bombay City and 




Sind) (a) 

10,827 

770 

39 

1 1 ,642 

Madras City 

14,374 

3,190 

2,171 

19,741 

Madras Presidency (ex chid- 


ing Madras City) (a) 

7,617 

1,382 

5,670 

14,675 

United Provinces (It) 

12,800 

1,792 

4,447 

1 9,045 

Punjab . . i 

6,2.53 

1,220 

5,404 

12,883 

Burma (a) 

9,881 

1,077 

5,296 

10,254 

Bihar and Orissa 

10,263 

1 ,393 

2,483 

14,139 

Central Provinces 

.3,411 

632 

1,724 

5,767 

Sind 

1,815 

412 

520 

2,747 

Dellii (c) 

8,609 

1 ,495 

2,104 

1 2,208 

North-West Frontier l*rovince 

3,972 

1,.552 

2,990 

8,514 

Ajmer-Merwara 

866 

204 

244 

1,314 

Assam (p) 

1,780 

153 

1 ,320 

3,259 

Total . . 

1,41,415 

21,118 

40,427 

2,02,900 


(a) Actually running 

{h) Figures relate to the year ending 31st December 1933. 


Hardware (Rs. 2,88 lakhs) —The improve- 
ment in this line noticed in the preceding year 
1932-33 was not maintained in the year under 
review. After a sharp decline iiy Rs. 99 lakhs 
tolls 61 lakhs in 1931-32, imports had rallied 
and reached Rs 2,99 lakhs in 1932-33 butmthe 
year under review, total imports under this 
head aggregated Rs. 2,88 lakhs only. 


I Mineral oUs (Rs. 5,83 lakhs) —The market 
' for imported mineral oils continued dull and 
in fact suffered some slight contraction duriru 
the year under review, imports having declined 
from 188 miliion gallons valued at Rs. 6,7( 
lakhs in 1932-33 to 186 million gallons valued 
at Rs. 5,83 lakhs in 1933-34 or by 1 per eeid 
in quantity and 13 per pent, in value. R< 
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latively to 1932-33 imports of kerosene amount - 1 
ing to 58 million gallons valued at Rs 2,26| | 
lakhs showed a falling off by one million gallons, 
the effect of this tall being further supple- 
mented by a small drop of 0 2 million gallons 
under other classilications of mineral oils 

Sugar (Rs. 21 lakhs) — The increase in 
local production naturally affected the volume 
of the import trade The downward trend 
in the imports of sugar into India in recent 
years has been touche<l u])on in previous issues 
of this review. That downward movement 
continued at an increased rate in the year 
under report, the imports ot sugar all sorts 
including molasses in 1933-34 having amounted 
to 204,000 tons as against 402,000 tons in 

1932- 33 Going back to earlier years the 
figures ot imports had been retuined at J ,003,000 
tons in 1930-31 and at 550,000 tons in 1931-32 
The probable requirements for (consumption 
in India in 1933-34 were estimat'd at 880,000 
tons. This could have b(*en met to the ext(‘nt 
of 645,000 tons by the home production, so 
that this would have Iiad left approximately a 
margin of 235,000 tons for imports As against 
this the actual imports of sugar including 
molasses in ] 933-34 amounted to 204,000 tcons 
It IS true that production in India was latterly 
expected to have received a slight chc'.k owing 
to the reason already mentioned and this should 
normally have led to a broadening of the 
expectation of trade for the impoiters in 

1933- 34 A(tually, however, the imports showed 
a further liea\y recession during the year 
under review in comparison witii the trade 
results of 1932-33 3'he large difference between 
the import figures for these two years was, 
in(ieed, to some shglit extent, Tcdnced i>y the 
larger importations Into the noii-Rrltish ports 
in Kathiawar, amounting in the aggregate to 
73,000 tons in 1933-31 as against 64,000 tons 
in the preceding year Otlierwise, the deficit 
resulting from tlie very low imports was met 
largely perhaps by variations in stocks from 
ycxir to year. 

Provisions (Rs. 2,72 lakhs) —Under this 
comprehensive head, wliich covers a large 
variety of articles such as canned and bottled 
provisions, farinaceous and patent foods, condim- 
se(i milk, biscuits and cakes, confectionery, 
bacon and ham, cheese, jams and jellies, pickles 
ancl sauces, butter, cocoa and chocolate, isinglass, 
ghi, lard and vinegar, the total value of the 
imports recorded showed a further decline 
of Rs. 21 lakhs compared with the previous 
year. 

Chemicals (Rs. 2,70 lakhs). — Relatively to 
1932-33, thcic was a slight (ieelinc of Rs. 1 
lakh 111 the import of (heniiiMls, the total value 
of the consignments received being returned 
at Rs 2,70 lakhs as against Rs 2,7J lakhs iii the 
preceding year This deelim* is to be attri- 
buted mainly to a fall in prnes, for quantita- 
tively, the imports were largci for most of the 
items under this head. 

Sodium compounds, which m volume con- 
stituted 47 per cent of the total imports or 
chemicals, showed an increase from 1,639,000 
cwts. to 1,697,000 cwts. m quantity, but this 


improvement was not reflected in the value, 
which remained unchanged at Rs 1,28 lakhs 
The bulk ot sodium compounds imported 
consisted of sodium carbonate, wliich recorded 
an inl])lo^eInent from 1,103,000 cwts to 

1.131.000 cwts combined with a decrease 
in value from Rs 65 lakhs to Rs. 64 
laxhs The chief source of supply was, as usual, 
the United Kingdom Imports of caustic 
soda showed an increase from 285,000 cwts. 
(Rs 34 lakhs) to 308,000 cwds (Rs. 36 lakhs), 
supplies being drawui mainly from the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. 
Apiireciably large quantities were, however, 
also reccivt‘d from Japan Sodium bicarbonate, 
bichromate and sideate also showed increases 
but there were decreasi's under sodium cyanide 
and sulphide and under borax. 

The total imports of acids were returned at 

32.000 cwts wliiih meant an Inircase ot 6,000 
o\er tlie imports of the preceiling 
year, but the \alue of tlie consignments 
were neaily tlie same as in the preceding year, 
i%z., Rs 8 lakhs Imports ot acetic and nitric 
acids advanced from 2,800 and 2,500 cwts to 

4.000 and 4,100 cwts resiicctivcly and of 
oxalic acid from 2,100 to 2,900 cwts Rut 
inii>orts ot snlpiiunc and t«irtarlc acids fell 
away trom 6,800 and 2,300 cwts to 4,000 and 
1,200 cwts respectively 

Imports of aiinnonia and salts thereof 
(leiUneri by 1,000 cwts to 40,000 cwts The 
imports ot bleaching matciials maintained the 
upward trend, being returned at 152,000 cwts. 
as compared with 151,000 cwts in 1932-33, 
although in value there was a decline ot about 
Rs. 1 lakb In the case of alum and aluminous 
sulphates the downward trend continued, 
the total supplies amounting to 13,700 anil 
25,500 (wts as against 21,000 and 29,400 cwts. 
resj>ectively in the iireteding >car and 26,100 
and 48,700 cwts. m 1931-32 

Consignments of siiltihur received during the 
year amounted to 444,000 cwts. valued at 
Rs 21 lakhs as against 3r>4,000 cwts. valued at 
Rs 20 lakhs 111 1932-.33 Supplies from Italy 
rose from 206,000 cw^t-s to 245,000 cwts. but 
those trom Germany fell off from 38,000 cwts. 
to 32,000 (wts Theie was in incieasc under 
glycerine imports rising from 10,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs 3 lakhs to 12,000 cwts valued at 
Rs 4 lakhs in 1933-34 Imports of copper 
sulphate and magnesium compounds, lead 
compounds and potassium compounds showed 
increase in quantity, while copperas and 
calcium carbide showed decreases. 

Drugs and Medicines (Rs. 1,93 lakhs) — 

The imports under this head were valued at 
Rs 1,93 lakhs which meant an iiurcase of 4 
per cent on the imiiorts of the preceding year 
(Rs 1,86 lakhs) The im lease was due mainly 
to larger importations of unspeiafled descrip- 
tions the combined value of which advanced 
Irom Rs 91 lakhs to Rs 1 ,03 lakhs Imports of 
camphor rose from 1,753.000 lbs to 1,786,000 lbs. 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs. 2,63 lakhs). — 

The imports of paper and pasteboard combined 
receded irom 2,640,000 cwts. valued at 
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Es. 2,86 lakhs In 1932*33 to 2,504,000 cwts. 
valued at Es 2,63 lakhs in 1933*34. Paper, all 
kinds, accounted for 2,247,000 cwts. as against 

2.220.000 cwts. in the preceding year but the 
improved demand was accompanied by a fall 
in value from Es. 2,49 lakhs to Es. 2,35 lakhs 
Imports of printing paper amounted to 771,000 
cwts. valued at Es. 84 lakhs as compared 
with 679,000 cwts. valued at Es. 83 lakhs in 
1932*33. Newsprint recorded an increase 
from 457,000 cwts. to 511,000 cwts. in quantity 
combined with a decrease in value from Es. 48 
lakhs to Es 46 lakhs, while other kinds of 
paper showed an improvement from 223,000 cwts 
valued at Es. 36 lakhs to 259,000 cwts. valued 
at Es. 38 lakhs. 

Liquors (Rs. 2,27 lakhs). — The total 
imports were returned at 4.9 million gallons, 
valued at Es. 2,27 lakhs as against 5 4 
million gallons valued at Es 2,26 lakhs 
in 1932*33. The dechno in quantity 
was due to the falling off in the imports 
denatured spirit which Is included under this 
head in the trade returns , almost all the other 
items showed increases As in the preceding 
year, the largest share in the imports went to 
Bombay which received 1.7 million gallons 
valued at Es. 72 lakhs ; Bengal came nevt with 
1.2 million gallons valued at Es. 61 lakhs 
Imports into Sind, Madras and Burma were, 
as usual, relatively smaller, being valued 
at Es. 43 lakhs, Es. 25 and Es. 26 lakhs 
respectively. 

Salt (Rt. 47 lakhs). — Eelativcly to 1932-33 
there was a decline of 36 per cent in (|uantity 
and of 40 per cent In value in the imports of 
foreign salt The total supplies receivctl in 
1933-34 were returned at 349,000 tons valued 
at Es 47 lakhs as against 544,000 tons valued 
at Es. 79 lakhs in 1932*33 Stocks of salt In 
bond at Customs houses at the end of March 
1933 were, however, much larger than usual, 
being 164,500 tons as compared with nearly 

02.000 tons at the end of March, 1032. There 
were reductions in the imports from all the 
prmcipal sources of supply. 

Dyemg and Tanning Substances (Rs. 2,46 
Idkhs). — Imports of dyeing and tanning 
substances showed a further small decline of 
Es. 4 lakhs. The total value of the imports 
was returned at Es 2 46 lakhs as compared 
with Es. 2,50 lakhs in 1932-33, Coal-tar 
dyes registered a decline of Es, 6 lakhs and 
were valued at Es. 2,11 lakhs. But in quantity 
the imports of coal-tar dyes showed an increase 
from nearly 13 million lbs. to about 14 imllion 
lbs. Though imports of alizarine dyes rose 
both in quantity and value from 2.3 milhon 
lbs. valued at lls. 18 lakhs to 2 6 million lbs 
valued at Es. 20 lakhs, imports of other coal-tar 
dyes registered a fall of Es. 9 lakhs, in value, 
though in quantity the receipts aggregated 
11.3 million lbs. or an increase of 0.7 million 
lbs, as compared with the preceding year. 

Spicet (Rs. 1,56 lakhs) — There was a 
further considerable increase in the imports 
of spices, the quantity of which amounted to 
1,365 000 cwts. as against 1,272,000 cwts. in 


1932-33. The value, however, continued to 
decline, reaching Rs 1,56 lakhs as against 
Es. 1,72 lakhs in 1932-33. Betelnuts showed 
an increase in quantity from 1,117,000 cwts. 
to 1,194,000 cwts. but the value fell off from 
Es. 1,19 lakhs to Rs. 1,05 lakhs. 

Glass and Glassware (Rs. 1,22 lakhs). — 

The total value of the imports of glass and glass- 
ware amounted to Es. 1,22 lakhs as compared 
with Es. 1,42 lakhs in 1932-33 Almost aU the 
important descriptions under this head recorded 
decreases. Japan still retained the foremost 
position although the value of her supplies 
shrank to Rs 57 lakhs from Rs 65 lakhs in 

1932- 33. Belgium also experienced a similar 
setback, her share, measured in value, being 
reduced from Es 15 lakhs to Es. 11 lakhs. 
Consignments from the United Kingdom, 
Oennany and Czechoslovakia were valued at 
Rs. 11, Es. 13 and Rs. 20 lakhs as compared 
with Es. 12, Es. 18 and Rs. 23 lakhs respec- 
tively in 1 932-33. Austria and Italy maintained 
their respective levels fairly well, the share of 
the former being about Es IJ^ lakhs and that 
of the latter a little over Es. 2 lakhs. 

Tobncco (Rt. 72 lakhs) —Imports of 
unmanufactured tobacco which had reached 
5 1 million lbs in 1932-33 fell off to 4.2 milhon 
lbs in the year under review. Supplies from 
the United States of America which accounted 
for 50 per cent of the total quantity imported in 

1933- 34 as against 91 per cent in the preceding 
year amounted in the aggregate to 2 . 1 million 
lbs as compared with 4 7 million lbs. in 1932-33. 

Precious stones and pearls (Rs 75 lakhs). 

— The trade in iireclous stones and pearls 
was unable to maintain the expansion noticed 
in the preceding year and the value of the 
consignments fell oflf from Es 84 lakhs in 
1932-33 to Rs. 75 lakhs This decrease 
was due to smaller receipts of diamonds 
which accounted for Es. 59 lakhs as compared 
with Es 71 lakhs in 1932-33 Imports of 
pearls, unset, however, advanced from Es. 10 i 
lakhs to Es 14 lakhs. The imports of other 
kinds 01 precious stones were well maintained, 
being valued at nearly Es 24 lakhs in 1933-34 
as against Es. 2J lakhs in the preceding 
year 

Cement (Re 22 lakhs). — ^Imports of cement 
showed a further decline from 83,000 tons to 

66.000 tons in quantity and from Rs. 29 lakhs 
to Es 22 lakhs in value The Madras Presi- 
dency, as usual, had the largest share in the 
imports, although her requirements underwent 
a further reduction from 29,300 tons to 23,700 
tons. Burma reduced her oflf-tako from 22,000 
tons to 16,400 tons. 

Coal (Rs. 9 lakhs). — ^Imports of foreign coal 
increased by 60 per cent in quantity from 35,000 
tons in 1932-33 to 56,000 tons in 1933-34 and by 
42 per cent in the value from Rs. 64 lakhs to 
Es. 9 lakhs. Bombay enlarged her indents from 

11.000 tons to 14,000 tons and Sind and Madras 
enhanced theirs from 12,000 tons and 3,000 ton^' 
in 1932-33 to 26,000 tons and 4,000 tori' 
respec^vely in 1933-34. Imports into Burin<> 
increased from 8,000 tons to 12,000 tons. 
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1I1.-EXP0RTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the comparative Importance of the principal articles exported from 
British India:— 


EXPORTS. 

(In thm»md» of Rupee$,) 


- 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 


1933-34 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
nerchandlso 
11 1983-34. 

r Jute, raw 

27,17,38 

12,88,47 

11,18,81 

9,73,03 

21,71,18 


10,93,27 

7.47 

\ Jute manufactures . 

51,92,68 

31,89,44 

21,92,42 


21,37,49 

14.6 

/Cotton raw and waste 

65,60,35 

40,72,65 

23,78,19 

20.69,95 


20,97,67 

18.44 

\ Cotton manufactures. 

7,18,67 

5,21,54 

4,81,84 

3,29,11 


2,72,63 

1.86 

Tea 

26,00,64 

23,55,93 

19,43,74 

17,15,28 


19,84,62 

13.56 

Seeds 

26,46,76 

17,86,18 

14,58,83 

11,30,68 


13,66,15 

9 33 

Grain, pulse and flour 

34,97,16 

29,88,19 

20,37,18 

16,07,09 


11,74,79 

8.03 

Metals and ores 

10„33,96 

7,94,04 

5,47,10 

4,68,18 


5,48,73 

3.75 

Leather . . 

8,16,24 

6,39,11 

5,35,20 

4,76,42 


5,28,98 

3.61 

Hides and skins, raw . 

7,98,27 

4,46,36 

3,65,71 

2,76,87 


4,25,33 

2.91 

Wool raw and ruaiui- 
factures 

.5,33,54 

3,23.25 

3.36,73 

1,91,10 


2,72,48 

1 86 

Lac 

6,96,72 

3,13,74 

1,83,04 

1,24,24 


2,46,44 

1.68 

Paraffin wax 

3,17,69 

2,81,83 

2,31,74 

2,01,88 


2,28,91 

1.57 

Oil cakes 

3,11,92 

2,08,05 

2,00,68 

1 ,96,51 


1 ,64,72 

1.12 

Coffee 

1,45,40 

1,91,86 

94..50 

1,09.81 


1,02,45 

.7 

Pruits and vegetables 

90,02 

79,75 

90,32 

69,52 


99,06 

.68 

Tobacco . . 

1 ,06,42 

1 ,03,65 

85,42 

77,11 


9.3,80 

.64 

Wood and timber 

1,80,07 

1,40,47 

78,47 

56,18 

84,24 

.58 

Hying and Tanning 
substances 

1,1157 

1 ,08,23 

86,94 

75,43 

78,69 

.54 

Coir 

1 ,04,68 

88,56 

75,58 

60,24 

76,96 

.53 

Opium 

1,42,00 

1,22.07 

86,93 

11, 2r 


72,64 

.5 

Spices 

Oils 

1,96,39 

1,27,19 

87,25 

72,33 

72,20 

.49 

72,33 

47,24 

.57,33 

53.79 

57,24 

.39 

Fodder bran, it pollards 

1,18,63 

76,76 

7.5.14 

70,29 

46,64 

.32 

Fish (excluding canned 
fish) . 

73,81 

69,33 

.54,24 

45,71 

44,87 

.81 

Mu‘.a 

] ,03,08 

07, .59 

39,36 

31,. 52 

44,74 

.31 

Coal and coke 

72,06 

49,35 

.54,91 

44,19 

37,52 

.26 

Hemp, raw 

68,33 

39,30 

26, IK) 

32,16 

36,09 

.24 

Kubber, raw 

1,78,88 

1,29,75 

44,58 

8,78 

31,18 

.21 

Provisions and (nlman 
stores , . 

60,40 

49,95 

3.5,5, 5 

32,62 

28,12 

.19 

Manures . . 

49,68 

51,30 

38,39 

20,39 

25,45 

.17 

Bones for manufacturing 
purposes 

Drugs and niednines 

75,27 

71,25 

4.5,14 

34,82 

24,38 

.17 

48,45 

20,92 

23,10 

31,26 

23,81 

.16 

Fibre for brushes and 
brooms 

28,15 

25,51 

20,43 

24,02 

22,02 

16 

Bristles . . 

14,26 

10,98 

11,66 

13,65 

17 46 

.12 

Saltpetre 

8,87 

7,52 

10,58 

12,26 

15,26 

.1 

Apparel . . • • • 

24,52 

16,12 

10,33 

8,93 

10,10 

11,14 

.08 

Anmials living, . 

36,80 

26,00 

14,99 

9,86 

.06 

Building and Engineer 
ing materials othe 
than of iron, steel o 
wood . . . • • 

r 

1^ 14,99 

10,39 

7,47 

9,24 

7,73 

9,84 

.06 

Cordage and rope 

14,10 

10,46 

8.54 

6,55 

.04 
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£XPORTS-<onfi. 

{In thousands of Rupees.) 


1929-30 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 






merchandise 
in 1933-34 


Candles . . 

10,91 

6,46 

4,05 

4,74 

5,33 

.04 

Horns, tips, etc. 

7,53 

3,54 

1,36 

2,48 

5,22 

.04 

Silk raw and manu- 
factures 

32,31 

10,06 

3,34 

3,18 

3,29 

.02 

Sugar 

3,68 

2,. 51 

1,92 

2,10 

2,38 

.02 

Tallow, stearine and wax 

7,95 

7,38 

3,79 

1,97 

1,98 

01 

All other articles 

4,54,43 

3,71,77 

2,94,35 

2,70,65 

2,09,03 

2.04 

Total value of exports . 

3,10,80,55 

2,20,49,26 

1,55,88,86 

1,32,40,57 

1,46,31,66 

100 


Cotton (Rs. 26.59 Lakhs) — The total out- 
ward shipments of Jncliau cotton duiins 1933-:}4 
amounted to 2,740,000 bales as compared with 

2,063,000 bales in 1932-33, and 2,300,000 bales 
in 1930-31. The value of the exports amounted 
26,59 lakhs as compared with Its 20,37 
lakhs in the iireceding year !l'he volume of 
the exports thus increased, relatively to li)32-33 
by 33 per cent and the value ther(*of by 31 

J )er cent Japan indeed still remained the 
argest single market tor Indian I’otton, al- 
though her share decreased slightly from 

1,085,000 bales valued at lis. 11,12 lakhs in 
1932-33, to 1,022,000 bales valued at 11s 
10,53 lakhs in 1933-34 This decline, however, 
was more than counterbalaiK'cd by an increase 
in the offtake ot China from 134,000 bales 
valued at Rs 1 ,33 lakhs to 337,000 bales valued 
at Ks. 3,22 lakhs. The Cnited Kingdom im reus- 
ed her takings from 167,000 bales valued at 
Rs 1,61 lakhs to 342,000 bales valued at 
Rs. 3,27 lakhs. Exports to Italy advanced liom 

150,000 bales valued at Rs 1 ,44 lakhs to 261,000 
bales valued at Rs 239 lakhs. There was 
concurrently a notable expansion in the demand 
of Germany, France and Belgium, which were 
responsible for 247,000 bales, 163,000 bales and 

144,000 bales or considerably larger quantities 
than their respective shares of 1932-33 at 

153,000 bales, 124,000 bales, and 128,000 bales. 
There were similar variations in the cxpoits to 
Spain and the Netherlands, their respective 
requirements having enlarged from 53,000 
bales and 38,000 bales to 61,000 bales and 

65,000 bales 

Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 2»73 Lakhs) — 

The exports of twist and yarn amounted 
to 16 miUion lbs. as compared with 15 million 
lbs. in 1932-33 and an average annual of 82 
million lbs. for the post- War quinquennium 
The total value of the exports in 1933-34 
amounted to Rs. 82 lakhs as compared with 


Rs. 79 lakhs in the preceding year The in- 
crease in the volume of the exports in 1933-34 
IS attnlnitablc mainly to enlargement of demand 
in Syria and Tersia, the former taking oil 
3 7 luilhon lbs as against 2 3 million lbs in 
1932-33, and the latter 4 3 million lbs against 
2 3 million lbs Part of the increase accoiinteil 
for by these two countries was, however,, 
counterbalanced by a reduction in the offtake 
for Iraq which fell from 1 1 million to 0 8 
million lbs and that for French Somaliland 
which went down from 1 8 milhon to 1.5 
million lbs (’onsignments to Aden and 
Dependencies at 21 million lbs practi- 
cally remained unchanged in relation to tin* 
shipments of 1 932-33. 


The proportion of exports of cotton piece- 
goods to the total production in India in 1933-34 
Iwas 1 9 per cent as compared with 2 1 jier 
[cent in 3 932-33 and 3.5 per cent in 1931-32 
The actual quantity of cotton plccegoods 
exported showed a further decline from 6(i 
million yards in 1932-33 to 56 imlhon yard‘> 
in 1933-34, the corresponding decline in value 
being from Rs. 2,09 laklis to Rs. 1,66 lakhs. 

Under coloured goods, which constitute by 
far the most im])ortant item of export, the 
shipments amounted to 52 million yards as 
against 61 million yards in the preceding 
year The export.s of grey goods amounted 
to only 4 million yards and were slightly 
below the exports ot the preceding year, 
woicli had stood at 5 million yards Tlie 
consignments ot white goods sent out also fell 
back from 0.4 million yards to 0 3 million 
yards. Of the total value of piecegood'^ 
exported, amounting to Rs. 166 lakhs, grev 
goods accounted for Rs. 11 lakhs, whit« 
goods for a little beloW Rs. 1 lakh ami 
coloured goods for Rs. 155 lakhs. 
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Detailed fiRures of exports for the past three years compared with 1913-14 are given below. — 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Grey and bleached piece-goods — 

Million 

yards 

Million 

yards. 

Million 

yards. 

Million 

yards. 

Shirtings 

2 2 

4 1 

1 7 

.8 

Chaddars and dhuties . 

7 6 

2.3 

1 9 

1.6 

T. cloth and domestics. . 

21 6 

6 

.4 

.4 

Drills and jeans 

6 

.1 

.2 

.4 

Other sorts 

12 2 

1 7 

.8 

1 2 

Total 

44 2 

8 8 

6.0 

4.4 

Coloured piece-goods 

45 0 

95.8 

61.4 

52 0 

Total Piece-goods . 

89 2 

104 6 

66 4 

56.4 


]ute and Jute Manufactures (Rt. 32»31 
lakhs). — The tot.il area under jute • in 1933 
was estimated at 2,r)17,(K)0 a<ies as coinpaied 
with 2,143,000 acies in 1932 and 1,892,000 
acres m 1931 The yield for the 1933 crop 
wa^s estimated to be 8,012,000 bales oi 
400 lbs each as against an estimate 

7,097,000 bales in 1932 and 5,507,000 bales 
in 1931 The <rop ot J932 which formed the 
basis of trade transactions during the eailier 
part ot the ycai had already showni an iiu lease 
of 1,530,000 hales or of 27 per cent o\er the 
jirevions year’s croj) 'J’he 1933 season saw’ 
still tuithei iminovemcnt and this yeai s iio]) 
again evcceded the jnevious year’s output by as 
much as 915,000 bales This exceptionally 
heavy yield was in part due to the large addi- 


tions that were made to the acreage under 
jute during the yeai. 

I’he total w’ldght of raw and manufactured 
jute export, ed during the year amounted to 

1,420,000 tons and was in excess of tlie corres- 
])ondmg expoi-ts loi li)32-33 by 177,000 tons 
Tlie total value ot the shipments also increased 
tiom Its 31 J crores to Rs 32^ crores Raw 
jiite acfounted tor 31 j>er cent of the 
total value ot the shipments m 1933-34 
and jute manufaitures tor 6(5 per cent 
as compared with 31 and (i9 per cent 
rc'jKMtivcIy in the jneieding year The 
follow'iiig statement (om]>ur(‘s the cxjiorts 
of jute raw and manufaitiiied, duiing the year 
1913-14 and cMili ot the past three years — 


Jute (in thousand tons) 
Rags (in millions) 

Clo th (m mil lion yard s) 


15)13-14 

1931-32 

1932-33 1 

1933-34 

768 

587 ' 

563 

748 

360 : 

385) 1 

415 

402 

1 ,061 1 

1,021 i 

1 ,01 2 

1,053 


The quant, ily of law jiite exported, as s1k»wii 
111 the table above, exceeded the quantity 
jihipped ill 15132-33 by 33 j)er cent and was m 
fact only 3 per tent less than the shiimieiits of 
the ])re-War year, 15)13-14. The exports of 
gunny bags decreased iii niimher by 13 millions 
whereas the total qiiantitv ot the iloth 
exported showed an inciease of 41 million 
yards The pioductiou and mill consumption 
111 India with the corresponding exports ahioad 
of raw jute tor ttie last 29 years are given in 
table No 29, and tin* (h'tailed figures ot exiiorts 
of jnte manufactures an* shown in tables Nos 
30-A and 30-R appended to this Review The 
total exports ot raw jute increased from 

563,000 tons to 748,000 tons in quantity and the 
eorresponding increase in value was one of 
Rs 1 crore, namely from Rs 10 crores in 1932-33 
to Rs 11 crores m 15)33-34 The increase ui 
the export of raw jute was thus consider- 
able and, on the whole, the export trade in raw 
jute may be said to have emerged reasonably 
well from the low point of depression which had 
been reached in 1932-33 The United K.ing- 
dom and Germany, normally the two most 
important consumers for raw jute, consider- 
ably increased their req^ements. Kie 
United Kingdom received 177,000 tons, (Rs. 


2,55 lakhs) as (omiiared with 130,000 tons 
(Rs 2,24 lakhs) in the preceding year, whereas 
demand fit>in Geinmny enlarged from 122,000 
tons (Hs 2,12 lakhs) to 165,000 tons (Rs 
2,42 lakhs) Jixjiorts to the Netherlands, 
Belgium ami Urame also showed (oncurrent 
iiiereases from 22,900 tons (Rs 37 lakhs), 41 000 
tons (Its. 71 lakhhs)and 69,000 tons (Rs 1,16 
lakhs) to 33,000 tons (Rs 48 lakhs), 56,000 tons 
(Rs. 83 lakhs) and 84,000 tons (Rs 1,25 lakhs) 
lespectividy Italy received 65,000 tons valued 
atRs 5)6 lakhs as comjiarcd with 37,000 tons 
valued at Rs 66 lakhs in 1 932-33 The intakes 
jot the United States of America amounted 
to 52,000 tons valued at Rs 75 laklis as against 

36.000 tons valued at Jto 65) lakhs in the pre- 
ceding year Japan and Rrazil also showed 
considerable increases, the former taking 17,000 
tons and the latter, 19,000 tons as 
against 14,000 tons and 13,000 tons respec- 
tively in 1932-33. Spam alone among the 
important outlets for raw jute had reduced her 
takings, her demand having fallen off from 

42.000 tons to 36,000 tons. 

The total exports of gunny bags decreased 
In number from 416 millions to 402 millions, 
and correspondingly in value from Rs. 11,16 
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lakhs to Rs 9,72 lakhH. The decline was due 
entirely to a falling off in the demand for sacking 
gunny bags, the exxK)rts of which shrank from 
326 millions to 808 millicm in quantity exports 
of gunny cloth increased from 10,12 millions 
yards to 10,53 millions yards. 

Foodgrains and flour (Rs. 11,75 laklu). — 

The slump in the export trade in foodgrains 
intensified further during the year 1933-34, 
and the shipments fell from 2,056,000 tons to 

1,870,000 tons or by 9 per cent in quantity and 
from Rs 16,08 lakhs to Rs. 11,75 lakhs or by 
27 per cent in value. Under rice, which cons- 
titutes the most important head in this class 
there was a further recession from 1,887,000 
tons to 1,744,000 tons. Consignments of pulse 
similarly declined from 111,000 tons to 104,000 
tons. Declines were also noticeable under 
wheat-flour, jowar and bajra and barley 
In the year under review the last named cer'^al 
was virtually eliminated from the export trade 
of India, the shipments for the entire year 
amounting to 142 tons only as against a total 
of 16,600 tons in 1932-33. A somewhat similar 
phenomenon was witnessed in 1932-33 in 
connection with wheat, exports of which had 
already dwindled considerably m that year 
The year now being reviewed saw no improve- 
ments and the export figure was maintained at 
about 2,000 tons Among the comparatively 
unimportant sub-heads, maize and oat have 
to be noticed as showing some improvement 
compared with the trade of ] 932-33 

Tea (Ri. 19,85 lakhs)— The total exports 
of tea in 1933-34 amounted to 318 mil- 
lion lbs valued at Rs 19,85 lakhs as 
compared with 879 million lbs. valued at 
Rs. 17,15 lakhs in 1932-33 Relatively to the 
exports of 1932-33, there was thus a decrease of 
16 per cent in quantity and an increase of 16 
per cent in vedue. The relative movements 
in the volume and value of tlie exports arc 
reflected in the average declared value per lb. 
of tea exported, which, as already indicated, 
amounted to 10 an in 1933-34 as against 
7a«. 3p in the preceding year. Except for 
24 lbs. of green tea exported m the whole course 
to the year, the consignments sent out in 1933-34 
represented exclusively black tea. Of the total 
outward shipments 87 per cent was taken by 
the United Kingdom or much the same as in 
1932-33. Exports to that country amounted 
to 276 million lbs. as compared with 331 miUion 
lbs. in the preceding year. The value of the 
consignments, however, increased from Rs. 14,78 
lakhs to Rs. 17,57 lakhs. Direct shipment 
to the United States of America fell off from 
11 million lbs. to 8 million lbs. and those to 
Canada from 17 million lbs. to 15 miUion lbs 
Direct consignments to the U. S. S. R. showed 
a very heavy decline from 3 . 5 million lbs. to 0 7 
million lbs. But part of this decline was made 
up for by increases in the offtake of Australia 
and New Zealand which received respectively 

2.0 million and 2. 5 million lbs. as against 1.6 
and 1.1 million lbs. in the preceding year. 
There was a notable set-back in the exports to 
Egypt, which took off 1 . 3 million lbs. as against 

2.0 million lbs. in 1932-33. Ceylon with an 
offtake of 3.2 million lbs. showed a faint 
drop in relation to her takings of the 
previous year at 3.5 million lbs. Arabia cut 


down her share from 1 7 million lbs. to 0.6 
million lbs. while Persia received 1.1 million 
lbs. or very little less than her intake 
of 1 5 miUion lbs. in 1932-33. China practicaUy 
held aloof as she had done in the previous 
year. 

OflMeds (Rt. 13.66 lakhs)— The total 
exports of Indian oilseeds of all kinds improved 
in quantity from 733,000 tons in 1932-33 t(^) 
1,124,000 tons in the year under review and 
from Rs. 11,31 lakhs to* Rs 13,66 lakhs in value. 
Relatively to 1932-33, therefore, there was an 
an improvement of 53 per cent in quantity 
and 21 per cent in value. In quantity 
the exports in 1933-34 reached a record level 
for recent years, this expansion being mainly 
due to the recovery made by Indian linseed. 
Exports of linseed in the year under review 
attained the pre-War level There was also 
an improved demand for groundnuts as com- 
pared wi^ the preceding year, but this improve- 
ment was accompanied by a fall in value. 
Excluding linseed and groundnuts, other kinds 
of oilseeds taken together deelincd from 228,000 
tons to 198,000 tons in quantity and from 
Rs. 3,28 lakhs to Ks. 2,45 lakhs in vafiie, 
rapeseed being largely responsible for this result, 
the demand for it falling off by about 37 per 
cent The table compares the quantities ot 
the different kinds of oilseeds exported during 
the last 3 years with the pre-war averages. 

Pre-war 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 

average. 

(Thousands of tons) 


Linseed 

379 

120 

. 72 

379 

Rapeseed 

273 

54 

115 

73 

Groundnuts 

212 

672 

433 

547 

Castor 

114 

104 

86 

82 

Cotton 

240 

12 

2 

6 

Sesamum 

119 

12 

10 

15 

Copra 

31 




Others 

8.5 

’i4 

15 

*22 

Total.. 

1,453 

988 

733 

1,124 


Hides and Skins (Rs. 9.90 lakhs) — There 
was a welcome change during the year 
under review from diminishing demand and 
falling prices that had characterised the hides 
and skins trade in India in the years preced- 
ing. This improvement was due to the inter- 
play of numerous economic forces, the most 
mportant of which was the reaction set up 
by the depreciation of the American dollar 
There was thus a larger demand for supplies 
from India and this demand was abundantly 
reflected in the total figure of exports which 
advanced from 42,000 tons to 61,000 tons in 
quantity and from Rs. 7,43 lakhs to Rs. 9,90 
lakhs in value. The average declared value 
for raw hides and skins rose from laa ‘ip. to 7ai> 
4p , but tliat for tanned hides and skins fell 
from Rs. 1-6-11 to Rs. 1-4-5 per lb. The total 
exports of raw hides and skins during the year 
amounted to 41,600 tons valued at Rs. 4,25 
lakhs as compared with 27,300 tons valued at 
Rs. 2,77 lakhs in the preceding year. Exports 
of raw hides increased from 13,300 tons valued 
at Rs. 63 lakhs to 20,300 tons valued at 
Rs. 1,01 lakhs. Simultaneously, shipments of 
raw skins advanced from 13,300 tons to 19,900 
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tons with a corresponding increase in value 
from lls. 2,14 laklis to Ks. 3,23 lakhs There 
were also Bimilar increases in the cases of tanned 
or dressed hides or skins. Exports of tanned 
hides improved from 9,000 tons valued 
Rs. 1,62 lakhs to 13,200 tons valued at 
Rs 2,41 lakhs and of those of tanned skins 
from 5,500 tons valued at Rs 3,04 lakhs 
to 6,500 tons valued at Rs. 3,24 lakhs, so 
that the aggregate increase under tanned or 
dressed hides or skins amounted to one of 
5,200 tons m quantity and of Rs 99 lakhs 
in value. 

Lac (Rt. 2,46 lakhs) — The year under ' 
review was one of unexpected improvement 
la the export trade of lac, shiiimonts having I 
increased from 418,000 cwts valued at Rs 1,24 j 
lakhs in 1932-33 to 731,000 cwts. valued at I 
Ks. 2,46 lakhs in this year Expressed m 
jiercentages, the increase in volume relatively 
to the exports of 1932-33 was thus one of 75 
per cent and that in value, ot 98 per cent. 

The bulk of the improvement was necessarily 
appropnatiMi by shellac whicli iciirescnted 72 
per cent of the total quantity and 79 per cent 
of the total value recorded under lac The 
outgoing shipments ot shellac in 1933-34 
amounted to 529,000 cwts valued at Rs 1,94 
lakhs as compared with 262,000 cwts valued 
at Rs. 83 lakhs The figures represimted an 
increase ot 267,000 cwts. or ot 102 per cent in 
volume and of Ks. 1,11 lakhs or 134 per cent 
in value. 'J’his is no doubt a very impressive 
record but it is duo to causes other than the 
intrinsic position of the commodity as revealed 
by the statistics of stocks in the world markets. 

Raw Wool (Rt. 1,98 lakhs) — The trade in raw j 
wool from India met with exceptionally good 
prospects during the year under review. During 
1932*33 the world production of wool was 2 
per cent below the output of the preceding 
season. Furthermore, the prospects lor the 
1933-34 season were all on the side ot a smaller 
supply in view of droughty conditions in parts 
of Australia and South Africa One result of 
all these factors was an increased demand on 
India and during the year the exports advanced 
from 32 million lbs to 56 million lbs., or by 75 
per cent. Of the total quantities shipped the 
United Kingdom took 43 million Ibs.or 77 percent 
as (lompared with 28 million lbs. or 87 per cent 
in 1932*33. Of the remainder, 7 6 million lbs. 
were consigned to the United States of America 
and an interesting fact to be noted in this 
connection is that this purchaser more than 
trebled her share in compaiison with the 
recorded purchases of 1932-33 about 2*5 
milhon lbs. Belgium received 2 7 milUon 
lbs or a a little more than double of what she 
had taken in 1932-33. Considerable Increases 
were also registered in the takings of France, 
Germany and the Netherlands. 

Oils (Rt. 57 * lakhs) — The total exports 
of oil in 1933-34 were valued at Rs. 57 lakhs 
which meant an increase of Rs. 3 lakhs m value 
in comparison with the exports of 1932-33. 
The bulk of the shipments consisted, as usual, 
of vegetable non-essential oils, the consign- 
ments of which increased from 2,444,000 gallons 
to 2,915,000 gallons in quantity. 
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The details showing the exports of vegetable 
now essential oils are given in the table : — 

Imports of vegetable non-esserUial oils. 


[In thousand gallons] 
1913-14 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34. 
Pre-war 


Castor oil . . 

1,007 

982 

1,125 

1,335 

Groundnut oil 

288 

455 

917 

716 

Coconut oil . 

1,091 

36 

29 

32 

Mustard oil . 

407 

250 

226 

263 

Other sorts . 

449 

177 

147 

569 

Total 

3,242 

1,900 

2,444 

2,915 


Metals and Ores (Rs. 5,49 lakhs) — The total 
exports of ores in 1933-34 amounted to 305,000 
tons valued at Its 1,84 lakhs as compared with 

227.000 tons valued at Rs 1,36 lakhs in 1932-33. 
Exports of manganese ore, which represented 
about 87 per cent of the total quantity of ores 
exported, totalled 266,000 tons as compared 
with 198,000 tons in 1932-33 and 212,000 tons 
in 1931-32. France which was tile largest 
purchaser in the Indian market m 1932-33 
limited her requirements to 61,000 tons only as 
against 75,000 tons in the preceding year. The 
United lungdom however offered an improved 
market and took 117,000 tons in 1933-34 as 
against 55,000 tons m 1932-33 Belgium 
reduced her demand Irom 32,000 tons to 19,000 
tons Japan which is becoming an important 
market ahnost doubled its rcqulfemonts and 
took 02,000 tons in the year under review. 

Exports oi pig iron advanced by 73 per cent 
in quantity from 218,000 tons in 1932-33 
to 378,000 tons in 1033-34 and by 15 per cent in 
value from Rs. 74 lakhs to Rs. 85 lakhs. The 
bulk of this improvement has to be attributed 
to the rehabilitation of demand from Japan 
which country had cut down her requirements 
from 188,000 tons in 1931-32 to 71,000 tons in 
1932-33. Exports to Japan in 1933-34 almost 
regained the level ot 1931-32 and amounted 
to 184,000 tons, or nearly 4,000 tons less 
tlian in 1931-32. Exports to the United 
States of America advanced from 33,000 
tons in 1932-33 to 61,000 tons in 1933-34. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom amounted to 

93.000 tons as against 70,000 tons in the preced- 
ing year. Exports to China also showed an 
advance from 13,000 tons to 19,000 tons, but 
those to Germany declined further from 8,000 
tons to 7,000 tons. 

The following table shows the production of 
pig iron and steel in India during the past three 


(Zn thousand tons.) 


— 

1931*32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34 

Production of pig iron 

1,070 

880 

1,109 

„ „ steel 




(ingots) 

602 

591 

.721 

Production of finished 




steel 

450 

442 

551 


Other Exports — Other important 'exports 
from India included paraffin wax (Rs. 2,29 
lakhs) ; Oilcakes (Rs. 1,65 lakhs) ; Coffee 
(Ks. 1,02 lakhs) ; tobacco (Rs 90 lakhs) ; 
dyeing and tanning substances (Rs. 79 lakM) 
and spices (Rs. 72 lakhs.) 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


The Birector-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publishes from time to 
time an addcndiirn to the publication Index 
Numbers of Indian Prices 1861-1926 which 
brings up-to-date (1) the un-weighted index 


numbers of 28 exported articles , (2) the un- 
weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles , 
(3) the general un-weighted index number for 
89 articles and (4) the weighted index numbers 
of 100 articles on base 1878-100. 


Hie following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 . — 


Year. j 

Exported 

articles 

28 

(un-weighted) 

Imported 

articles 

11 

(un-weiglitcd). 

G<?neral 

Index No. for all 
(39) Articles 
(un- weighted). 

Weighted 
Index No (100) 
Articles 
equated to 100 
for 1873 

1925 

233 

211 

227 

265 

1926 

225 

195 

216 

260 

1927 

209 

185 

202 

258 

1928 

212 

171 

201 

261 

1929 

216 

170 

203 

254 

1930 . 

177 

157 

171 

213 

1931 

J25 

131 

127 

1.57 

1932 . 

120 

139 

13b 

149 

1933 . . 

ILS 

138 

121 

139 


llCHidcs tlic above wholesale price index I jiriee index number for Calcutta while the 
Duiiiocrs, the Birectoi-Gemial of Commercial Bombay Labour Office compiles similar statis- 
Tntelligence, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale 1 tics for Bombay and Karachi. 


The following tabic gives these index iiumbeis since 1925 

Wholesale price index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi {Base 1014) 


Y ear. 

Calcutta 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

1925 

591 

163 

151 

7 926 

148 

149 

140 

1927 

148 

147 

137 

1928 

145 

146 

137 

1929 

141 

145 

133 

1930 . . ... 

116 

126 

108 

1931 

96 

109 

95 

1932 

91 

109 

99 

1933 

87 

j 

98 

97 

1934 

89 ! 

95 

96 


About the end of the year 1929 there began a 
sliarp decline in wholesale puces wliich continued 
during 1930 and 1931. During 1932 altliough 
wholesale prices woio slightly lower than in 
1931 the fluctuations were witliin narrow limits. 
In 1933 pi ices again recorded a considerable fall. 
This was somewhat checked duiing 1934 when 


[the monthly fluctuations were witliin iiairo'* 

' hinits 

The various Provincial Governments publi^^*' 
in their respective Gazettes fortnightly an 'I 
monthly statements of retail and wholcsa'f 
prices of certain important commodities 
addition to these, however, some of tlr 
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Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers. Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres for Jiombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Pombay; for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries, Central Provinces and lierar, for 
Heven centres m Bihar and Orissa by the Depart- 
ment of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, and for 
liangoon by the Office of the Director of Statis- 
tics and Labour Commissioner, Burma, liangoon 

The Bombay working class cost of living index 
lumber with base July 1914-100 stood at 99 
11 December 1934, the average for 1934 
being 97. The Ahmedabad cost of living 
ildex number with base August 192G to July 
1)27-100 stood at 72 in December 1934 while 
tie Sholapur cost of living index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1928-100 stood 
at 74 in December 1934 The Nagpur cost of 
living index number on base January 1927-100 
was 57 in December 1934 while the Jubbul- 
pore Index on the same base was 5G For 
liangoon, four different index numbers with 
base 1931-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese, 
(A) Tamils, Telugus and Onvas, (c) Hindusta- 
nis and (fl) Chittagonians. The Index Number 
m December 1934 lor these were 84, 91, 89 and 
^5 respectively. 

The catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1920 continued also 


during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930. In 1932 prices ruled at a slightly lower 
level than in 1931. In 1933 and 1934 the 
downward tendency of prices continued. 

The Inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of a 
Census and Statistics Act. This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Commission on Indian Labour and the Govern- 
ment of India have already taken up the 
recommendation which is under their consi- 
deration Messrs. Bowley and llobertson who 
were invited by the Gov('rnment of India to 
advise them on the question of obtaining niore 
accurate and detailed statistics have also made 
certain lecommentlations foi improving Indian 
jiricc statistics. Asicgards the General Index 
number of whol«*sale pnci'S in India thev 
suggest the const ruclion of a new index number 
on the model of that of the Boaid of Trade in 
England With regard to index numbers of 
retail puces they iccommcnd that the data 
should be compiled foi India as a whole, and not 
tor sepaiatc i)rovincos, and that they should 
not be initiated till certain pridimmary steps of 
I improvement of the data suggested by them 
have been taken. 
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Imperial Airways service piovidcs through 
transport f I oin Karachi to Europe and I^oudon, 
arriving from Europe cacli ThuiMlay and Sunday 
at Karachi where it couuects with Indian I'rans- 
Contmental Airways whose service departs trom 
Karachi the same evening and passes through 
Jodhpur, Delhi, Cawnporc and Alla hab.id, leach- 
ing Calcutta on the lollowing k>iday and 
Monday, respectively The duplicate Service 
ceases at the Cahutta end and from theie the 
plane leaves every Satuiday, reaching Singapore 
on Monday 

li'roni Calcutta, Indian NatK)nal Airways 
operate a service to Dacca and a bi-weekly 
to Kangoon via intcrmcdiati- yioits. 

In the reverse direction, through air transport 
IS provided trom Singapore to Karachi by Indian 
Trans- Continental Auways and on to Europe! 
and London by Impciial Airway’s westbound 
service, leaving Karadii each Sunday aiidj 
Wednesday. i 


The Tata Air Mail Service connects at Karachi 
with Traiicrjal Airway’s liastbound and West- 
bound aeivie(*8 and provides through air 
transport to Ahmedabad, Bombay, Hyilerabad 
(Deccan) and Madras. 

I’liP fares from Karachi are as follows • — 
to Baghdad £34 , to Athens £71 ; to London 
£95 The through fare from Karachi 
to London allows for a weight of 100 kilos 
(221 pounds) per passenger, and a passenger 
is entitled to free conveyance of luggage to 
the extent of the difference between his own 
weight and the 221 pounds mentioned above. 

If the difference In'twecn the weight of the 
passenger and 221 lbs is less than 30 lbs. an 
additional 33 lbs of luggagi* may be carried free 
The rate for excess luggage is just over twelve 
shillings per kilo Children in arms are weighed 
with and earned under the same tickets as their 
mothers or nurses, and other children are 
charged full fare. 


Time-tables of EnglandTndia-Australia 

The latest available time-tables of air mail services mentioned above ari' a s follows — 
England-India-Malaya (.Australia) Air Mail Service. 


Saturday 

Tuesday 

Dep. 

London 

Arr. 

Friday 

Monday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Arr. 

Alexandria 

Dep 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Tuesday 

Friday 

Dep 

Alexandria 

Arr. 

Tuesday 

Friday 



Arr. 

Gaza 

Dep. 

, , 




Dep. 

Gaza 

Arr 





Arr. 

Baghdad 

Dep. 

»• 

it * 
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Wednesday 

Saturday 

Dep. Baghdad 

Arr. 

Monday 

Thursday 


99 

Arr. Basra 

Dep. 

,, 


*> 


Dep. Basra 

Arr. 

,, 



„ 

Arr. Koweit 

Dep. 


99 

,, 

,, 

Dep. Koweit 

Arr 

99 

, 


ii 

Arr. Bahrein 

Dep. 

99 

9 9 

,, 

99 

Dep. Bahrein 

Arr. 

,, 

99 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Arr. Gwadar 

Dep. 

Sunday 

Wednesday. 


,, 

Dep. (iwadar 

Arr. 

,, 

,, 

„ 

,, 

Arr. Karachi 

Dep. 

,, 

,, 


)( 

]Jep. Karachi 

Arr. 


,, 

99 


Arr. Jodhpur 

Dep. 

„ 

,, 

Friday 

Monday 

Dep. Jodhpur 

Arr. 

Saturday 

Tuesday 


99 

Arr. Delhi 

Dep. 

,, 

„ 

,, 

99 

Dep Delhi 

Arr. 

,, 

,, 

>> 

9 

Arr. Cawnpore 

Dep. 




99 

Dep. Cawnpore 

Arr. 

99 

,, 

•> 


Arr. Allahabad 

Dep. 

,, 

,, 



Dep. Allahabad 

Arr. 

,, 


„ 


Arr. Calcutta 

Dep. 

99 


Saturday 


Dep. Calcutta 

Arr. 


Monday 



Arr. Akyab 

Dep. 


„ 

„ 


Dep. Akyab 

Arr. 



„ 


Arr. Kangoon 

Dep 


,, 



Dep. Kangoon 

Arr. 


,, 



Arr. Bangkong 

Dep. 


99 

sipi lay 


Dep Bangkong 

Arr, 


Sunday 



An. Alor Star 

Dep. 



,, 


Dep. Alor Star 

Arr 



Monday 


Arr. Singapore 

Dep. 




Dep. Singapore 

Arr, 


Saturday 

99 


Arr, Batavia 

Arr. 



M 


Arr. Sourabaya 

Arr. 



Tuesday 


Arr. Kambang 

Dep. 




Dep. Rambaiig 

Arr. 


Friday 

„ 


Arr. Koepang 

Arr. 





Arr. Darwin 

Dep. 





Karachi-Madras Air Service. 





South Bound. 



Karachi 

. 

. . . Dep 

C-30 

Friday 

Monday 

Ahmedabad 


Arr. 

10-20 


t, 


. . Dep 

10-50 



Bombay 

.. 

. . . Arr. 

13-40 

,, 




. . . Dep. 

14-10 

,, 


Hyderabad Deccan 

Arr 

18-10 




. . 

Dep, 

6-80 

Saturday 

Tuesday 

Madras 


. . . . Arr. 

9-65 




North Bound. 



Madras 


. . . . Dep. 

14-00 

Monday 

Friday 

Hyderabad Deccan 

. . . , Arr. 

17-25 


Bombay 


. . . . Dep. 

6-30 

Tuesday 

Saturday 


. . . . Arr. 

10-30 


99 

. . 

. . . . Dep. 

11-00 



Ahmedabad 

.. 

• • • • 

13-50 



„ 

. . 

, . . . Dep. 

14-20 



Karachi 

.. 

. . . . Air. 

18-10 


,, 
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Africa and the Far East. 

Several new air services which are of consi- 
derable importance to India have been inauispi- 
rated, and of these the most notable is the 
England-Afrioa service which connects with the 
England-India service at Cairo and piovides 
an entirely new route between DcUii and South 
Africa. 

Other important air lines establislied are the I 
French service between Pans and Saigon and' 


the Dutch service between Amsterdam and 
Batavia, both of which pass through Baghdad 
and Karachi. 

Baghdad, in particular, is developing rapidly 
in imiKirtance and it is said, not without reason, 
tliat it will soon become the Clapham Junction 
of the air. This will certainly be the case if 
the projected sei vices from Persia and Bussia 
materialise. 

The extension of the England-Tndia Air Mail 
to Australia has been accomplished and Austra- 
lia is now linked by air with England. 


The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of the 
Indian Stores Department at Government of 
India headquarters and of the successive orders 
issued by Government to assure as far as jiossiblc 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture 
or in India is to be fomid in earlier issues of 
the “ Indian Year Book " The current rules to 
regulate stores purchase prescribe that preference 
In making puichascs shall be given m the follow- 
ing order ; — 

First, to articles which arc produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are manufac- 
tured in India from raw materials produced 
in India, provided that the quality is 
sufliciently good lor the jiurpose , 

Second, to articles wholly or paitially manu- 
factured 111 India from imported materials, 
provided that the quality is sulflciently 
good for the puipose , 

Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock in India provided that they 
are of suitable type and requisite quality , 

Fourth, to articles maniifactiiied abroad which 
need to be specially iinixirted. 

The new rules were calculated materially to 
Widen tlie scope oi operations of the 
Department. 

The total value of orders placed by the 
Department during tlie year 1933-34, the latest 
period for which figures are yet available, was 
Bs. 3,59,94, 135 as compared with Its. 3,30,90,903 1 
during 1932-33 Tiic increase amounts to ' 
Bs. 29,03,232 or 8 8 per cent., which is most 
satisfactory consldcrmg tliat thi’oughout the 
year under review tlie necessity for the strictest 
economy in expenditure still (jontinued, so that 
fewer indents were received for plant and 
machinery and stores requiretl for new capital 
works, and indenting Departments contmued 
to cut down their annual requirements of 
consumable stores to a minimum. 


I As a result of the close observance of the 
I Bupee Tender Buies by departments of the 
Central Government and othci provincial govern- 
ments, the vnlue of stores indents submitted 
for sending to the Director General, India Store 
Department, Txmdon, was Bs 60,01,810 as 
against Bs 74,36,880 m the preceding year. 

The Department continued throughout the 
year to assist manufacturers m India to improve 
the quahty of their products. The means 
adopted included technical advice and sugges- 
tions. Every endeavour was made to substitute 
supplies of indigenous manufactuie, wherever 
possible, without sacrificing economy and 
efficiency. 

The total cxpendituie dining the yeai 1933-34 
amounted to Ks. 22,69,(i75, sliowing an excess 
of Bs. 1,01,6.32 over the coiresponilmg figures 
for the year lS).32-33. 'Pho increase is chiefly 
due to the jiartial lestoiatiou of the emergency 
cut on salaries of the staff and partly to the 
noimal giowth of cxpendituie due to annual 
increments. The credit side of tlie account 
shows an increase of Bs 1,81,205, the total 
earnings amounting to Bs 11,97,491 against 
Bs 10,16,286 during the preceding year. This 
improvement, it is satisfactory to note, is shared 
by all sections of the Department. 'J’he recoveries 
on account of purcimse and inspection of 
stores against indents placed with the Depart- 
ment, advance by Its, 43,932, while fees earned 
on stores inspecteii on beluli of other authorities 
and on tests and analyses tiarried out at the 
Government Test House and the Metallurgical 
Inspeetorate exceeded the corresponding fiigures 
of the previous year by Bs. 1,39,891. 

After covering the excess of Bs. 1,01,662 
on the expenditure side, theie was a net 
improvement of Bs 79,563, in the balance 
sheet of the Department. 
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Tla. a. 


Acknowlediment of Debt ex, B-s. 20 ..0 1 

iijOtdavif or Declaration .. •• ..2 0 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement-— 

(a) II relating to the sale of a bill 
of exchange 0 4 


(aa) If relating to the sale of Govt 
Security — Subject to a maximum 
of lls. 20, as. 2 for every Rs 10,000 
or part 

(b) If relating to sale of a share in an 
incorporated company or other body 
corporate — ^two annas for every 5,000 
or part thereof of the value of the 
share. 

(c) If not otheiwiso provided for ..10 
Appointment in execution of a powei — 

(a) Of trustees .. , .. 15 0 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove- 
able 30 0 

Articles of Association of (’ompany — 

(a) Where the company lias no share 
capital or the nominal shaie capital 

does not exceed Its. 2,500 . . 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal shaic capital 

exceeds Rs. 2,600 but docs not 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000 .50 0 

(c) Where the nominal shan* capital 

exceeds Rs. 1,00,000 100 0 

Articles of Clerkship . . . . 250 0 

Award, any decision m writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the awaid relates as 
set forth In such award subject to a 

maximum 20 0 

BUI of Exchange — 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date oi 
sight (if drawn singly) — Not c\c 

Rs. 200, a. 3 ; exc. Rs. 200, not 
exc. Rs. 400, a. 6 ; exc. Rs. 400, not 
exc. Rs. 600, a. 9 ; exc. Rs. 600, not 
exc. Rs. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 
Rs. 1,000, a. 16 ; exc. Rs. 1,000, not exc. 
Rs. 1,200, R. 1 a. 2 ; exc. Rs. 1,200, not 
exc. Rs. 1,600, R. 1 a. 8; exc. Rs. 1,600, 
not exc. Rs. 2,500, Rs. 2 a. 4 ; exc. Rs. 
2,500, not exc. Rs. 5,000, Rs. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Rs. 5.000, not exc. Rs. 7,500, Rs. 6 a. 12; 
exc. Rs. 7,500, not exc. Rs. 10,000, Rs. 9 ; 
exc. Rs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 15,000, Rs. 
13 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 15,000, not exc. Rs. 
20,000, Rs. 18; exc. Rs. 20,000, not exc. 
Rs. 25,000, Rs. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc. Rs. 80,000, Rs. 27 ; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs. 80,000, Rs. 9. 

Where payable at more that one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a ]k)nd. 

Rs. a. 

Bill of Lading 0 8 

Bond (not otherwise jirovided for) — 

Not exceeding Rs. 10 .. . ..0 2 

Exe Rs. 10 but not exc. Rs 50 . . 0 4 

Exc. Rs. 50 but not exc Rs. 100 . . 0 8 

Exc. Rs. 100 A, does not exe Rs 200 1 o 

Exc. Rs. 200 & does not exc. Rs. 300 2 4 


Rs 

TTp to Rs. 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 
Foi every Rs. 500 or part, beyond 

Rs. 1,000 3 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgaae Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs 1,000. same duty as a 
Jkmd. 

In any other case 10 

Cancellation ,, .. ..5 

Certificate or oilier Document relating to 

Shares 0 

Charter Tarty . . 2 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with olfeet from 1st 
July 1927. 

Cmnpont ton —Deed .. ., ..20 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Rs. 50 . , . . . 0 

Exceeding R s. 60, not exceeding lls. 100 1 ' 

Exceeding Rs. 100 hut does not exceed 

Rs 200 2 ( 

Exceeding Rs. 200 but does not exceed 

Rs. 300 4 i 

For every Rs. 100 oi part In excess of 

Rs 100 up to Rb. 1,000 .. .. 1 i 

For every Rs. 600, or jiart thereof, in 
cxce.ss of Rs. 1,000.. .. .. 7 f 

Conveyance relating to immoveable property 
situate wUhin the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad 
Poona and Karachi, for the entries m artick 
23 the following entries shall be substituted, 
namely — 

23. Conveyance (as defined by section £ 
(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 
under No. 62 — 


1 

Bom- 

bay. 

Rs a 

Wheie the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein docs not 
exceed Rs 50 . .08 

Where it exi.ecds Rs. 50 but 
does not exceed Rs. 100 1 0 

Where it exceeds Rs 100 but 
does not exceed Us. 200 2 0 

Where it exceeds Rs 200 but 
docs not exceed Rs. 300 . . 8 8 

Where it exceeds lls 300 but 
docs not exceed lls 400 .12 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 400 but 

does not exceed Rs. 500 . 15 8 

AVhereit exceeds Rs. 500 but 

does not exceed Rs. 600. 19 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 600 but 
does not exceed lls. 700 . . 22 8 
Where it exoeeds Rs. 700 but 
does not exceed Rs. 800 . . 26 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 800 but 
does not exceed Rs. 900 . . 29 8 
Where it exceeds Rs, 900 but 
docs not exceed Rs. 1,000. . 33 0 
And for every Rs. 500 or 
part thereof in excess of 
Rs. 1,000 17 8 


2 

Ahmeda- 
bad, 
Poona tfe 
Karaclil 
lls a 


0 8 
1 0 
2 0 
6 8 
9 0 
11 8 
14 0 
10 s 
19 0 
21 8 
24 0 

12 8 
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Rs. 


Copy of Extrcusl — If the original was nut 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
wliich it was chargeable does not 


exceed I Rupee 10 

In any other case 2 0 


Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees— 

The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case .. ..2 0 

Delivery Order 0 1 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil 500 0 

In the case of an Attorney . . . 500 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. .. 10 0 

Divorce 5 0 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. •• .. 20 0 

Lease — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 8 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ton years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity, same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been jiayable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered. 

Letter — Allotment of Shares . . ..02 

Credit 0 2 

License 10 0 

Memo, of Association of Company— li 
accompanied by Articles ol Association 30 0 
If not so accompanied .. ..80 0 

Notarial Act 2 0 

Note or Memo, intimating the purchase 
or sale- 

fa) Of any Goods exo. in value Rs. 20. 0 4 

(6) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20 — 
a. 2 for every Rs. 5.000, or part. 

(65) Of Government Security— 
Subjei.t to a maximum of Rs. 20, 

2 as. for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 


/Tofe 0 / PfofMf by a Ship’s Master .. 10 

Partnership — Where the capital does not 

exceed Rs. 600 5 0 

In any other case •• »• .. 20 0 

Dissolution of 10 o 


a. j Rs. a. 

Po 'icy of I nsurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium does not 

exceed rates of 2a , oi i percent, ot 
amount insured 0 1 

In any other case for Rs. 1,000 or part 
thereof 0 1 

(2) For time—FoT every Rs. 1,000 or 

part insured, not exc. 6 months .. 0 2 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 

months 0 4 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) JPire— When the sum insured does 

not cveeed Rs. 6,000 0 8 

In any other case 10 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art 63 (Receipt). 

(4) Accident ami Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only 0 1 

In any other case — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount (iocs not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Rs. J,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part 0 2 

( 5 ) Life, or other Itisutamc, not .spcci- 
lualltf pr ovule (I Jot — 

For e\ery sum not exceeding 

Rs. 250 0 2 

Exceeding Rs 250 but not exceed- 
ing Rs. 500 .. . ..04 

Foi cv(‘iy sum insured not exceed- 
ing R,s 1,000 and also for cveiy 
R-. 1,000 Ol i»art . . 0 6 

Jf drawn m duplicate for each part 
hah tlio al)ovc rates. 

Insurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1923 For every Rs. 100 or 
part payable as premium .. 0 1 

In case of a ic-insuiance by one Com- 
pany witii another— i of duty pay- 
able m respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included ill Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 
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Power of Attorney — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents . 

Ill relation to a single transaction 
nr for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . . . . 1 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 1 

A uthorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above .< .. ..2 

Authorising not more than 6 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 10 

Authorising more than 6 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . . . 20 

When given for consideration and 
au horibing the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 


authorised 2 

PronisBory Notes— 

(a) When payable on demand — 

(i) When the amount or value does 

not exceed Us. 250 . . . . 0 

(ii) When the amount or value ex- 

ceeds Us. 250 but does not ex- 
ceed Us. 1,000 0 

(ui) In any other case 0 


(b) When payable otherwise than on 
demand — The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 


Protest of Bill or Note 2 

Protest by the Master of a Ship . . . . 2 

Proxy . . 0 

Receipt for value exc. Us. 20 . . 0 


Reconveyance of mortgaged property— 

(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Us. 1,000— the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Ueconveyanoe. 

(b) In any other case 10 

Refeose— that Is to say, any instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon anoUier person or against any 
specified property — 

(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Us. 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Uelease. 

(b) In any other case 10 

Respondentia Bond — The same duty as a 

Bond for th amount of the loan 
secured. 


a. Us. 

Security Bond— ‘{a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Us. 1 , 000 — 

The smne duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured. 

(b) In any other case 10 

® Settlement — The same duty as a Bond 
(but in its application to the cities 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and 
0 Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart is immoveable 
and the purpose is one other than 
Q charitable or religious) for the sum equal 

to the amount or value of the property 
—settled as set forth in such settlement. 

0 Revocation of Settlement. — The same duty 
as a Bond (but in its application to the 

0 cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karachi the same duty as a con- 
veyance if the property set apart is 
immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or religious) for a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
property (concerned as set forth in the 
instrument of revocation but not 

Q exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-warrant to bearer Issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 

1 amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order 0 1 

2 Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
4 which lease is chargeable does not 

exceed Bs. 5 — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

Transfers of Shares — One-half of the duty 
payable on a Conveyance lor a consi- 
0 deration equal to the value of the share. 

0 Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
^ Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 

Insurance— -If duty on such does not 

1 exceed Bs. 10— The duty with which 
such Bond, &c., is chargeable. 

In any other case 10 0 

— of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General’ s Act, 1874, Section 31. 10 0 
— of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary— Five rupees or such smaller 
0 amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease— The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
Q value of the property concerned, but 

not exceeding 15 

Bevocation of — Ditto, but not exceed in g 10 ' ' 
Warrant for Goods 0 ‘ 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re- 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
in 1885 by Mr. Allan Octavlau Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
Its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be : — 

Firstly, the fusion Into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thirdlv, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and In providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore ro-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that — 

**The objects the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing membert 
of the British Empire, and a participation b> 
them in the rights and responsibilities of th< 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources of the country." 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these wore without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambles 
Oharan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial ; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 


tremists was fundamental ; the Extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and his 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India. 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what tiie extreme leftists described as a climb- 
down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of pur{)ose between the 
Libcials and Congressmen At its 1928 Session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status if granted, be- 
torc the end of 1929. Things were tending towards 
a satisfactory si'ttleincnt when in the latter 
half of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dommion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Hound I’able Conference to be 
convened in England between representatives 
of England and the two Jndias. Here was the 
partmg of the ways. The Liberals went their 
way and the Congress its own. In fulfilment 
of the “ ultimatum ” issued at its previous 
Session, the Congress, at its 1929 Session, 
declaied for e.omplete indepcndenei' or " Puma 
Swaraj." U’lu'oughout the year 1030 the Con- 
grc8.s was engaged in a defiance of the law of the 
land which, it was hoped, would help India, 
to attain complete independence Early next 
year tlie Congress actually suspended civil 
disoliedience by virtue of an agreement arrived 
at with the Government, but the* fulfilment of 
the terms of this agreement gave rise to trou- 
l)le and auotlier agreement was concluded. 
As a result of tins Mr Gandhi, on behalf of the 
Congiess, aelually went to London to take part 
in tlio Hound Table Conferiuice. While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters readied a crisis with the 
biith ol the New Year. In 1932 the Oovern- 
ineiit bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
lor the Congress ti> carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fully in its object. Con- 
gress was crushed and all lorrns of Congress work 
tliroughout tlie country were successiully 
prevented. In fact as well as in law Congress 
(.cased to e\ist In tin* middle of 1934 the 
civil disobedience movement, wind) had lendered 
the Coiigioss illegal, was withdrawn. At 
picscnt, the Congiess is once again a constitu- 
tional organisation, most of whose activities 
are legitimate .ind lawlul It has once again 
decidi^d to contest elections to the legislatures. 
Ml. Gandhi, is no longer at its head, having 
letired from it and fiom jxiUtics He is concen- 
trating his attention on V e revival and develop- 
‘ meiit of dying or dead village industries. 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was in 1920 that Mr. Gandhi, who had only 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his 
Passive Resistance struggle as a protest against 
the Bowlatt Act, conceived his idea of non- 
co-operation. Originally intended to be a 
protest against the British policy towards 


Turkey, the "fighting" of two other grievance 
was later on added to its first object, namely, 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martial 
Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for 
India. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Shaukat All were 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutta Special Congress 
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mination to win freedom which was an important engage Itself in active work in the cause of 
factor in changing tiie mentality of Government, peasants and workers. In short, he adin 
Many favoured the abandonment of civil rated an economic scheme based on his social! 
disobedience and openly acknowledged the ideals. Mr. Gandhi, however, accepted 
failure of the movement, but it seemed clear young leader’s scheme as an Ideal, but refu 
that Mr Gandhi refused to surrender , according to adopt it as a working programme for 
to him a Satyagrahi should not rest until his immediate future. They agreed to differ i 
objective was attained. each pursued his own course. 

Eventually the Conference resolved to with- Mr. Gandhi left Poona and reac 
draw civil disobedience as from August 1, Ahmodabad through liombay. Anticipaf 
provided an honourable agreement was reached his sudden arrest, he dismantled his Sabarn 
with the Viceroy by Mr. Gandhi, who was Ashram, giving the inmates full freedom to 
authorised to seek an interview with his as they liked, either to follow him to mil 
Excellency for that purpose. The Conference to work for their Ideals according to their ligl 
refused unconditionally to withdraw civil He offered the Ashram property to Governm 
disobedience or to accept Mr. Gandhi’s sugges- and at the same time intimated liis desire 
tion to replace mass civil disobedience by march to the village of Haas, accompanied b 
individual civil disobedience. few devoted followers, to jiractice “ individ 

civil disobedience.” The contemplated ma 
In pursuance of this resolution, Mr. Gandhi was prevented and Mr. Gandhi and his follow 
requested the Viceroy to grant him an inter- were taken into custody. The Congi 
view, but the request was turned down on the dictator was taken to Yeravda and served w 
groimd that the interview was for the jiurpose an order under the Criminal Law Amendm 
of mitiatmg negotiations with Government Act restricting his movements, which 
regarding conditions for the withdrawal of civil naturally disobeyed. Thereupon he i 
disobedience and that Government could not re-arrested, tried m court and sentenced to ( 
enter into any negotiations for the withdrawal year’s imprisonment in “ A ” class. He i 
of a wholly unconstitutional movement. A thus no more a State prisoner detained unde 
second request by Mr. Gandhi, offering to century-old regulation at the will of the execut 
explain to the Viceroy that the proceedings of government, enjoying extra-penitentiary rig 
the Poona Conference, "taken as a whole, weie m respect of interview, etc., but an ordim 
calculated to bring about honourable peace, met prisoner like other political offenders. T 
with a similar fate. The reply to the sciiond circumstance notwithstanding, Mr. Gant 
request was that there could be no question of insisted on being given the same facilities 
holding conversations with the representative of do propaganda on behalf of the Harijt 
an association which had not abandoned a as ho enjoyed during his incarcerati 
movement intended to cocico Government by under Itegulation HI of 1818. As a spec 
means of unlawful activities. case Government waived certain of the jail ru 

and allowed him, within limits, to direct t 
Soon after the conclusion of the Conference, Harijan uphft movement. He first accepted th( 
Mr. Aney, the acting President of the Congress, concessions, but changed his mind and tuinounc 
issued a statement in which he refused uncondi- a hunger strike until he was given the forn 
tionally to withdraw the civil disobedience facilities. Government remained mimoved a 
movement, but ordered the discontinuance tor after a few days’ fast he was removed to hospi 
the time being of all mass civil disobedience, still as a prisoner. When, however, ho entered f 
including the no-tax and no-rent campaigns, dangoi zone, he was unconditionally rcleae 
reserving the right to any individual who might on medical advice He broke his fast, I 
be ready for suffering. The secret methods declaied that he would not exploit the rclet 
adopted till then were to be abandoned and all granted under such peculiar circumstances 
Congress organisations, including the office of further political ends. He would consid 
the A.I.C.C., should cease to exist for the time himself a political prisoner till the expiry of t 
being. period of sentence imposed on him. Duri 

all this period there was very little Congrt 
Meanwlnle, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was activity. Government did not allow t 
released from jail a short while before his time, Congress to raise its head. What httlc intert 
owing to the serious condition of his mother's theie was m Congress work was side-track 
health. This gave him an opportunity of and people’s attention, was diverted to Harij, 
meeting Mr. Gandlii and they had several days’ work — one more instance of how the Congre 
close consultations. It was agreed that they was Mr. Gandhi and vice verm durmg the pa 
should record their respective opinions on the few years. He threw himself heart and so 
Congress policy in the form of letters to each into the Harijan campaign, but as far as politi 
other and these were later published. Sharp were concerned he issued on himself a se! 
differences of opinion manifested themselves restricting ordinance. Governnient let him fn 
during these conversations, but the two leaders to tour the country urging the removal i 
agreed to ignore them for the present and con- untouchability, collecting funds for the oduc 
centrate on such aspects of Congress work which tion and social amelioration of the Depress! 
were common ground between them. From the Classes, pleading with high class Hindus to ope 

g ublished correspondence between them it the doois of caste temples to Harijan worshippe 
ecame known that Pandit Nehru insisted that and to give them the use of public roads, well 
the Congress should put into practice its etc. He visited several places In the Kamatai 
professed sympathy for the masses and not rest Andhra, the Tamil iJistricts and Malaba 
content with mere paper resolutions. He would including Mysore, Cochin, Travancore an 
have the Congress come into the open and Hyderabad States.' He met with oppositiu 
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from orthodox Hindus, and rowdy scenes and 
(‘ven clashes occurred at more than one jdace 
lietween the Sanatanlsts (orthodox people) and 
tlie reformers. 

The tour was interrupted by the disaster in 
Bihar where unprecedented earthquake shocks 
had laid waste fields and reduced towns to ruin 
On reaching Patna after same delay Mr Gandhi 
ioimd that the situation calied for immediate 
.md sustained relief and reconstruction, and at a 
meeting of the Central Relief Committee he 
announced his readiness to offer the respectiul 
co-operation of the Congress with Qoveiumeut 
lU affording relief to the destitute victims Once 
licforo Congress leaders had taken an active 
interest in the proceedings of the Assembly in 
connection with the Temple Entiy Bill (which 
has been circulated for eliciting public opinion) , 
and now in the face of a gieat disaster the 
(iongress again decided to co-operate Manv 
attached great significance to this gesture and 
ioresaw the development of co-operation in other 
Holds of public activity 

In fact, the country liad been prepared for a 
change in Congress policy. One small but 
important section of Congressmen in Maharashtra 
(including tlie Jlerars) pioclaimed a icvolt 
against civil disobedience and started a separate 
party within the fbngresa to work for the lifting 
of the ban on Comicils and to contest tlie 
elections under the new reform scheme The 
Deraociatic Swaiaj Party (as the new organisa- 
tion was called) was composed piedommantly, 
of right wing Congressmen ot the Maharashtia 
districts of Bombay and C.P. This constituted 
a definite move to br^ak the infliicme of Mr 
Gandhi and his junta on nationalist opinion m 
the country. The three articles of the Party 
are firstly, the achievement of complete 
independence by all legitimate and peacetul 
means should be the countiy’s goal, secondly, 
civil disobedience, wli thci of the individual oi 
mass variety, should in the present cueumstanccs 
of the country be withdrawn , and, thiidly, all 
leprescntative institutions from the village 
panchayats to the Central Legislature should be 
captured for the political advancement of the 
(ountry. This jiaity fared badly at the elec- 
tions to the Assembly and at one time the 
proiiosal was seiiously made that th<‘ paity 
should be wound up Eventually, howevei, 
it was decided to continue its activities As 
a political foice, the p.uty commands little 
influence outside Mahaiaslitia 

These efforts were assisted by similar action 
by other sections of Congiessmen in Madras and 
the Andhra Provinces. The intensity of revolt 
grew steadily until an attempt was made to 
TOnvene a conference during the Easter at 
Delhi to discuss the re-orientation of Congress 
policy. 

The Congress in 1934-35. 

The position of tlie Congress caily in 19B4 
was that of an institution existing only in 
name. Individual <avil disobedience liad long 
ceased to exist Eveiy Congress and allied 
organisation was under the Goveinment ban. 
Most Congress leadeis weie in jail. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Neliru was prosecuted and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for sedition in respect 
of certain advice he gave to the youth of Bengal. 
Mr, Gandhi’s own personal influence, which 


had suffered considerably owing to the failure 
of his second civil disobedience movement, 
was further reduced by the opposition which his 
n.irijan campaign produced among orthodox 
Hiiidiu Government show'ed no inclination 
to relax then measures against the Congress 
as long as thelattci was. committed on papei to 
a lawless campaign. 

It was in tliese circurnstanecs that a group of 
pioininont Congiessmoii, who had come out of 
jail, met in Bombay to eousider tlie advisability 
of a 1 o-orientation of Congress jiolicy The rank 
and flic of Congressmen legardcd the move with 
snspnion and thought tliat it was intended to 
go back on the policy winch had been practised 
sinc<‘ 1930. Premature disclosiiie in tlie press 
of tlie intention of these haulers caused an 
upioar, and the piomoteis beat a hasty, but 
tempoiary, letieat. 

Meanwhile Bi Ansaii, Dr B C Boy and other 
leaders held consultations witii Mr Gandhi and 
app irentlv in ought to his notne the feeling 
of restlessness .imoiig the (Vmgiess workers. 
The shrewd dieLitor peieeived that revolt was 
in the air and he was not slow to yield 


Leadeis had alrf'ady met in Delhi and had 
decided on a tcmkitlve piogiamme to revive the 
Swarajya Paity of 1923-24. Mi (randhi gave 
toimil sanction to this pioposal, and at the 
simc tune withdiew individual civil disobedience 
which was decided upon at Poona in tlie pre- 
vious year But lie seemed in no mood to 
abandon the i>iinc*i])le Altliough he was 
agieeableto dissociate the {^oiigrc>ss as an insti- 
tution tiom the l.iwless moveunent, he 
declared that Ins faitli in Satvagiaha was so 
stiong that lie could nevc*i give it up, and 
resoivc'd to liimself tlie riglit to jiiactise eivil 
disobcslionce, it and when the “ inner man ’* 
Ccilled upon him to do so At the same time 
he made it deal tliat he did not want either the 
Coiigiess as an institution or any Congiessman 
individually to follow his iootstejis The 
statcmiont issucal by him explaining tliese deci- 
sions oast a slur on the mass ol C>ongressmcn, 
whom lie* acc used ot sliding from the high 
level ot intc'giitv and patriotism whic‘h he had 
set hiniscdi oi wliidi they had adlieied to in the 
first civil disobc'clienc 0 movc'inent Not a tew 
('cmgie‘'S IcMcleih piotc'sted againstthls implica- 
tion Mi (Tandhi also notic eel that there was 
strong indmation on the jiait of many (Congress- 
men to entci tlic Councils and he readily gave 
in Although lie letused to diange his own 
opinion with legaid to tlic* Council programme, 
he was toleiant enough to weleomc^ the icvival 
ot the Swarcjya P.uty and the Delhi decision 
to take part in the imiKuiding election to the 
Assembly- He stated ; ‘ J feel that it is not 

only the iiglit but it is the duty ot every Congress- 
man, wlio ba some reason oi otl\ci docs not want 
to, or cannot, take pait in the* civil resistance 
movement and who lias failc'd in '^mtering into 
the Legislature's, to seek entry and form combi- 
natioiisiu orde r to prosecute a jirograinme which 
lie or they believe to be iii the Interest of the 
couiitiy” He went a step furthei and added, 
Consistently with my view above mentioned, 
I sliall be at the disposal of the party at all 
times and render such assistance as it is in 
my power to give”. 
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Tills gladdened the Cuuneil cuti y group which 
went on with its programme with a great deal 
of enthusiasm. Notwithstandmg Mr Gandhi’s 
hlessmg, however, the left-wing of the Congress 
protested aloud against the watering down of 
their militant programme and a battle royal 
was waged, reminiscent of the pro-change-no- 
change fight ten years before A meeting of 
those in favoui of entering the Councils was 
held at Ranchi in May, when the policy and 
programme of the iiarty were finally adopted 
It was made clear that they would not enter the 
legislatures with a view to C4)-uperatmg with 
Government and working the leforms embodicfl 
m the White Paper, but to cany on the fight 
within the constitution itself. Sonic of the 
objects of the party were to secure the repeal 
of “ repressive laws ”, to agitate for the release 
of all political prisoners, to resist all acts which 
might be calculated to exploit the country, 
to move lesolutions and introduce and support 
measures and bills necessary for the healthy 
growth of national life and the consequent 
displacement of the burcauciacy, and genciallv 
to work for the economic, social and political 
improvement of the masses The confeience 
regarded the White Paper as “ a negation of the 
national demand made by Mr Gandhi on behalf 
of the Congress at the second Hound Tabic 
Conference and as calculated to perpetuate the 
political subjection and economic exploitation 
of the Indian people”. It was resolved that the 
Bwarajya Party should take necessary steps 
to secure the rejection of the White Paper 
by the country. The conference claimed foi 
India tlic right of sclt-dctermmation and cxpies- 
sed the opinion that the only method to apply 
that principle was to convene a constituent 
assembly representative of all sections of the 
Indian people to frame an acceptable constitu- 
tion. The question of the Communal Award 
was shiiked by the conference, which refused 
to express any opinion thereon and deleiied 
It till the meeting of the constituent assembly 

Tlic withdrawal of individual civil disobedi- 
ence was proposed by Ur. Ansaii. Council 
enthUKsiasts, who wcic diffident about the success 
of then move, had the satisfaction of finding 
that not only did the All-lndia Congress Com- 
mittee adopt their proposal but it went a step 
further and actually undertook to conduct the 
Council programme in the name oi the Congicss 
itself. The A I. C. C. agreed to set up a (Jon- 
gross Parliamentary Board, to oiganisc and 
conduct the election campaign and to give 
directions to the Congress nommees m the 
Assembly from time to time. 

The Patna meeting is important in that it 
showed that although Mr. Gandhi had failed 
in his civil disoboflience movement and although 
he uttered some unpopular remarks before and 
during tiic proceedings of the A I. C. C , ins 
hold on the rank and file of Congressmen was 
so strong that his new scheme went through 
unscathed. Another fcatuio of the Patna 
meeting was the evidence it afforded of the 
growmg strength of the Socialist section msidc 
the Congress. 

The next phase in recent Congress history 
occuriod in Bombay, where a meetmg of the 
executive of the Congress was held. Soon 


after the Swarajist meeting at Ranchi it becan 
evident that a large section of Congressmi 
wcie opposed to the maimei in which tl 
Swarajists fought shy of the Communal Awar< 
The Hindu element in the Congress was vei 
loud in protesting that a national institutio 
like the Congress ought not to bo silent whe 
** an iirinational award” was sought to be thiuf 
on tlic nation It was argued that the Con 
munal Award and the separate electorati 
which it perpetuated would inevitably tend t 
break up the country into watertight communi 
compartments and discourage the fusion i 
the various communities into one nation Tli 
accusation was openly made that Mr Gandl 
and the Swarajist leiwlers of the Congress, i 
their anxiety to rush through their Counc 
programme, had capitulated to the Nationalh 
Muslims in the Congress and suriendered th 
legitimate rights and mteiests of the Hind 
community. 

Theic was a prolonged discussion in th 
Woikmg Committee on this issue, but n 
agi cement was possible While Pandit Mada 
Mohan Malaviya and Mi Aney weie veiy stioni 
on this question and demanded a categories 
lepudiation of the Communal Awaid, I)r. Ansai 
and his Muslim colleagues would not hear o 
any move to condemn the Award. Right wmi 
Hindu Congressmen, headed by Mr. Gandhi 
held that the only possible compromise in th 
circumstances was to say nothing about th( 
Communal Award Their ostensible reasoi 
was that the Congress, being a non-communa 
institution, could not attord to alienate th' 
Muslims toi fear lest the national chaiaider o 
the institution should be destroyed. It wai 
appal cut, howevei, that their non-oommitta 
attitude on the question of the Award was dm 
to a tear tliat if they said anything agamsi 
the Award even the Nationalist Muslims woulc 
le.ivc the Congress and expose it to the accusa 
tion that it was only a Hindu organisation 
The Hindu party was in a minoiity m thf 
Woiking Committee, and Pandit Malaviya and 
Mr Ancy had no course but to resign from 
the (Jommittee The cleavage which occuried 
m Bombay gi ew widei as the controversy spread 
all over the country Efforts were made in the 
succeeding weeks to effect a rapprochement^ hut 
as nothing came out of them Pandit Malavi\a 
dcc,idcd to form what was called the Congres'. 
Nationalist Paity The objects of this part\ 
wcie the same as those of the Congress itseli, 
but on the question of the Communal Award 
it was definitely and clearly opposed to the 
Award as being “anti-national and unjust to the 
Hmdu community ”. 

This breakaway from the Congress was haileil 
by modeiate elements in the country as the 
possilile nucleus of a moderate piogiessivt' 
party. Pandit Malaviya himself at first encoui- 
aged this hojic and many weie expecting tha<> 
the new party would so frame its creed and 
policy as to udmit non- Congress progressives 
A conference was held in Calcutta in the autumr 
to inaugurate the new party, but Pandit -lalaviyii 
was overwhelmed by Bengal Congressmen 
who refused to agree to the membership of tin 
party being thrown open to non-Congressmen 
In the result the new party was formed as » 
dissentient section within the Congress itseli. 
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Meanwhile the Congress Parliaincntarv Board 
organised a countrv-wide campaign to capture 
seats in the Assembly. Government were for 
a time undeijuled on the (question of the dis- 
solution ot the old Assemlilv, and it was known 
that lengthy correspondence was going on 
between Delhi and Whitehall Event ually, 
however, it was decided to dissolve the old 
Assembly, but long before the decision was 
announced the Congress Party had entered the 
election arena The newly foimed Nationalist 
Pait> also enteicd the lists and put up a bold 
light Between the war cues of these two 
parties the slogans of less vocal oigauisations 
like the Libeials, Independents and the .lusticitcs 
in Madras weie lost. Moreovei.a great wave 
of enthusiasm swept the eountiy following the 
holding of the Congress session m Bombay 
m October, 1934, after four and a half yeais’ 
inactivity IBIlcient organisation an<l popular 
sentiment stiengthened the Congiess candi- 
dates, who scoied a signal vietoiy at the polls 
in November 'I'hey held out vague piomises, 
such as the “rejecton” of the reforms scheme, 
the repeal of “ repressive laws ” and the settmg 
up of a constituent assembly to decide the 
future constitution ot India. Tlie Parlia- 
mcntaiy Board was haid ])ut to it, however, 
to explain its attitude towaids the (Jomnnmal 
Award, but it had beliind it Icadeis like Mi 
Vallabhbhai Patel and IVir C Bajagopalachariar 
who were held m high esteem. Mi Gandhi 
himself IS believed to have taken an active 
pait in espousing the cause of the ofluial Con- 
gicss candidates 

In the midst of the election campaign* 
Mi Gandhi announced his intention to 
TPtiie from the Congress and aetive political 
life Various mteipictations weie put upon 
this announcement Mi. (Jandhi’s own leasons 
weie tliat he found that- the larik .in<l file of 
(Congressmen weie not true to the (Congress 
creed of peace and non-violence, that they had 
slid down fiom the pinnacle of Satyagiaha, and 
that in the ciieumstances he ii.id no place in 
tiie Congiess Ariotlicr aigumeiit advanced 
by him was that ins presence only cncoiir.igcii 
hypocrisy among them and he was a de.Kl 
weiglit on the Congiess which, instead of bene- 
flttmg by his presence and leader slop, was 
actually handicapped and deteiioiated into a 
corrupt, ineihcieiit and iiiitiut iifiil oigaiiisatioii 
Clitics regarded Mr Gandhrs deeisioii as a 
confession" of failure and saw m it a desiie to 
make a graceful let-reat fioiii an oiganisation 
which he had failed to lead to \ictoiy 'Pheie 
was naturally a great eifoit to get Mi. Gan<lhi 
to reconsidei his decision, but he stink to his 
gilns, and when the Congress met in Octobei, 
1934, he eoufiimcd his decision and actualH 
sent in his resignation of iiis nieinlreisliip and 
dictatorship of the Congi oss 


The 1935 Congress Session 

Soon after Mr Gandhi’s decision to withdraw 
individual civil di soiled lerice tiiere was a general 
demand in tlie coimtiy tli.it (Government slioiiid 
lift the ban on tlie Congress and alin'd oigani- 
sations and that political piisoiicis should be 
set free (Jovernment resp mded to tins appeal 
by romovuig the iian on tlie Congiess and 


putting no obstacles in the way of the meeting 
of the A I C C which was held at Patna 
Giaduallv one by one of the restiictions imposed 
on the Congiess organisations were Temoved, 
except the lian on the Bed Shut organisation 
111 the North-West Fiontier Provinoe and on 
otlier oigamsations which were proved to be 
giiiitj eitliei of violence or of tcrroiist inclina- 
tions The list of political piisoneis was care- 
tiiHv gone through and those wdio w'cre not 
giiiliy ot any crime involving violence were 
leleased one" after another Buildings and 
other piopertv belonging to the tJongress, which 
had been (oiiliscated during the 1932 civil 
disobedience moveiiierit, weie lestoied to the 
Congiess winch once nioie became a live organi- 
sation 'I’hc session called m October was 
niaikcd by a newly generated vigour 

Balm Bajendra Piasad, who had shown 
niaiked alulity m condiuting leliel operations 
111 the eaithqiiake-stiicken area ot Biliai, was 
unanimously voted to the chair and the city 
of Boiubav accorded a unique welcome to the 
piesident-elect on liis ariival The session 
itself, fioni a spectacular point of view, was an 
undoubted smicss There was a touch of the 
tragic in the' ret ii cm cut of Ml Gandhi which 
took place at the end ot the session But those 
w’ho staved behind reconciled thcni'.ehcs to the 
inevitable and pleaded wuth the rank and tile 
to accept it in a philosophic spirit and to run 
the Congress with ever gicater zeal. 

r>abu Unjendra Pinsad’s presidential address 
was mostly devoted to an cKiboiate analysis 
of the White Paper, wliith he (iiticised Irom 
every point of view Go leiterated the ( 'ongress 
policy as adumbrated at Bam In and Patna 
and gave his blessing to the Council piogi amine, 
'riic proceedings of the Congi es.s both in the 
Subjects Committee and in the open session 
were remarkable for the display of Socialist 
strength 'The Congress Socialist Party, whiili 
started with 17 members in Eebruaiy, 1934, 
had developed in the course of a few^ months 
into a legiilai All- India paity of winch the 
tlrst conieience was held m Bombay, next 
door to the Congi ess pandal It made no secret 
of its real mteiitions Its policy called for a 
general levelling down, the tiansfci of power 
to the workers and iKNisants, and the abolition 
of all inequalities in wealtli and status even if it 
meant expiopiiatioii without compensation. 
'ITic Soiaalists intervened at everv stage during 
the Congress jiroceedings, but tlie clever con- 
stitutionalists w'iio advised the president oiit- 
manoeuvicd tiiein Tlie group has, however, 
grown steadily since tiien, and to-day it is a 
powerful factor inside the (Jongress ranks. 
At the present rate of pr ^^ress, it bids fair to 
captuie tlie ('ongress madimery at no very 
distant date 

The most outstanding achievement of the 
Ciongress was the reform of the Congress constitu- 
tion which was effected at the instance of Mr. 
Gandlii 'J’lll tlien it had been a loosely knit 
oiganisation with tlie idective element func- 
tioning mdiffeiently The annual session was 
a huge gatlieiiiig which was more spectacular 
than enident m the conduit of business Mr. 
Gaud ill converted it into a compact steel fram^ 
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affair, reduclniac the number of delegates from 
thousands to a few hundreds and introducing 
the element of indirect election in the A. I C C 
Primary Congress in embers were to elect the 
offioe bearers of their respefjtive local territorial 
organisations who in their turn were to send 
representatives to the provincial executive, 
whose nominees comprised the A. I C C The 
members of the A 1 C 0 were to constitute 
the delegates at the open session. The scheme 
met with a great deal of opposition, but 
Mr Gandhi’s influence on the eve of his rctiic- 
ment was so great that the session adopted 
his suggestions without even having seen the 
various propositions in print ITe brought a 
rough draft with him, made a cursory review 
of it, explained the broad principles under- 
lying them and the meeting said “ Yes” to his 
proposals 

No less important was the creation under 
the aegis of the Congress of a Village Industries 
Association. It was to be an organisation of 
the Congress, hut not in the Congress Its 
work was to be done with the blessing and sup- 
port of the Congress, but its management was 
to rest with Mr Gandhi. This has been regarded 
as a very subtle move on the part of Mr Gandhi 
to reciipturo his lost influence with the masses 
That Government have not failed to notice 
the political signillcance of this move is evident 
from the allotriient oi one ciore of rupees lu tiie 
1935 Central Budget for the devclopnieiit of 
village industries Tiio abandonment of the 
spectacular movement, the withdiawal of the 
magnetic personality of Mi Gandhi, the divoicc 
of a very important activity like village indus- 
tries development from the Congress programme, 
and the assignment of council work to the 
Congress Parliamentary Board left the Con- 
gress with nothing to do. This is the present 
position. 

When the leport of the ,Tolnt Parliamentarv 
(Jommittee was pnblislied towards the end of 
the year (See Round Table (’onteience section) 
the Congress ]omed the gencial oiithuist ol 
protest. Every section of political opinion, 
Liberals, Congressmen, Socialists and 'even 
people who were known to be the suppoiters 
of Government were opposefi to the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
which were regarded as more reactionary tlian 
the provisions of tlie White Paper The yireva- 
leiit atmosphere was (ionsidered by some people 
as suitable for a move to bring the vaiious 
leaders together as far as the Befonns scheme 
was concerned. This was no sooner conceived 
than given up because it came to be realised 
that, although most of them were at one as tar 
as the White Papei was concerned, the aims and 
objects of the Congress were diametiieally 
opposed to those of moderate organisations 

This luahility on the part of the Congress 
to join hands with others was responsible tor 
the failure of Congress members in the Assemblj 
to fulfil tlieir election pledges as far as the 
‘‘rejection” of the White Paper scheme was 
concerned. Congress members’ speeches con- 
tamed no mention of the constituent assembly, 
while the motions sponsored by them avoided 
the word “rejection” Their attitude of 
neutrality towards the Awaid until an agreed 
scheme was evolved was also turned down by a 


combination of Muslim and Nationalist vot< 
Their neutrality in respect of a Muslim propot 
accepting the Award resulted in the Assemb 
according its approval to the Award. Eve 
tually a motion made by Mr. Jinnah, in effe 
accepting provincial autonomy with certa 
Tuodiflcatlons but rejecting the federal schem 
was carried with Congress support. 

Side by side with the Assembly’s session tl 
Hindu opponents of the Communal Award ar 
the Muslim supporteis theieof organised tv 
conferences, one to condemn it and the other i 
approve of it Tlic communal feeling generate 
by these two conferences embittered the atmo 
phere This notwithstanding, Bahu Bajend: 
Prasad on behalf of the Congiess and Mr. Jinne 
on behalf of the Muslims enteied into prolonge 
negotiations to bring about a communal unde 
standing wliich would replace the provisioi 
of the Award The basis of the discussion wi 
the substitution of separate electorates I 
joint electorates Mr Jinnah on behalf of tl 
Muslims agreed to this proposal on the unde 
standing that tlic Muslim community got whi 
was accorded under the Awaid plus the introdm 
tion of a differential franchise for the Muslim 
which would enal)le his eommuuity to secui 
voting strcngtli m proportion to its populatioi 
'I’he scheme was very nearly adopted, but fe 
thiough on aecoimt of the opposition of extremis 
Hindu opinion Thus the eleventh hour effoi 
of the leaders to torpedo the Communal Awai 
taihKl 

Discussions then staitcd on the next ste 
in the political game. 1’hc question was aske 
what the Congress meant bv rejecting th 
Beforms scheme Did they mean that the 
would boycott the provincial Councils when the 
were set up under the new constitution, or du 
they mean that they would enter the provincia 
councils and capture the scats as they did in tli' 
Assemlily ? If the latter, what would the^ 
do when they found themselves m a majority 
"Would they accept office ? If they did, wha 
did they menu by “i ejecting” the Beforms' 
A few Congressmen openly declared the Con 
gress did contemplate the acceiitance of ofIic< 
under the new constitution, but argued that 
that did not mean co-operation with the Be 
forms, their object being to woik them in suel 
a way as to make administration impossible 
I’he proposal on the part of Congressmen t< 
accept offices raised a virulent controveis\ 
and it was expected that the newly formed 
A. I C. C , which met at Jubbulpore m tin* 
summer of 1935, would enunciate Congress fu- 
ture policy. This expectation did not materialise' 
however, and at the time of writing nothing i" 
definitely known about the next step. It i*' 
generally believed that Congiessmen, if the\ 
secure a majority in the provincial council 
will not refuse office 

I Indian Princes and Reforms. — During the pnsf 
four or five years the Indian Princes have figured 
largely in discussions on the future constitu- 
tional machinery of British India. They becauK 
actively interested in British Indian Beforin^ 
with the announcement made by reprcsent.'i 
tive Princes at the Plrst Bound Table Confei 
ence that they would join an All-India federatioj. 
provided there were adequate safeguards fo 
them. This enthusiasm, however, waned i 
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1931 when some prominent Princes began to 
entertain doubts about the advisabUity of their 
joining the Federation. The Congress resolution 
which set its goal as the establishment of a 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of Congress leaders, including Mr. Oandhi, 
on their intentions if they gained powei, made 
the Princes pause before they plunged The 
Maharaja of Patiala was the first to come into 
the open to warn his brother Princes against 
the dangers to their very existence involved 
m the Federal Structure Committee’s plan 
He declared that smaller States were bound to 
suffer the fate of the smaller German princi- 
palities under the Confederation of 1815 and 
disappear from the map of India. He suggested 
the advisability of a Union of Indian States 
directly m relationship with the Crown He 
was later followed by other Prlnecs, who shared 
his fears, and the view gained in strength that 
unless adequate guarantees were given for the 
continued maintenance of their rights and 
privileges, they should not give their consent to 
join the proposed Federation 

When the Maharaja of Bikaner accepted the 
idea, on behalf of his brother Princes, at the 
first Hound Table Conference, to join the All- 
India I^edcration, no details of the scheme for 
the entry of the Princes were discussed When 
the question was later gone into at the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee ot the R T C it 
became evident that the Princes had a numbei 
of mental reservations and conditions piccedent 
to their entry. On their return to India they 
had mutual consultations and tlic Maharaja ot 
Patiala became the sponsor of a modified plan 
of federation, namelv, that, instead ol each 
Ruler entering the Federation singly on his own 
terms, the matter should bo discussed by the . 
Chamber of Princes and the terms for their entry 
should be so settled that the l*rinccs as a body { 
should form one group of their own and join 
the federation only for certain spec ihc purposes 
and to the extent that they consented to do 
so. 

This gave a new aspect to the whole question 
For some time there was difference ol opinion 
between one section of Princes led by the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner and another led by the Maharaja 
of Patiala. 

Later on they arrived at a settlement between 
themselves and a common plan was evolved 
whereby the Princes weie to settle the terms of 
entry of all of them , it was also pro])oscd that 
unless a proportion ol over flftv per cent of the 
States joined no State should join smglv As 
regards their icpresentation in the two tederal 
Chambers, it was found that however widely the 
legislatures were enlarged scats could not be 
provided for each one of the 600 odd Indian 
States. Out of these 000 iiioi e than half arc what 
may be called small or minor States And the 
larger States like Hydciabad, Mysore and Baroda 
naturally objected to be pbu-ed on the same 
level as the smaller States which are no more 
than meie pnnciiialitics Then an attempt was 
made to give representation to the smaller States 
on the group system At the meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes lield in Delhi m March 1933 
the Princes made a serious attempt to bring 
about a settlement of this question. Luorts 


were also made since then to settle this thorny 
problem, but the general opinion seemed to 
be in avour of leaving it to be settled by 
Govcriiinent 

Apart from this, the main anxiety of the 
States in joining the federation is that their 
integrity and thou rights under treaties should 
not m any way be affected except to the extent 
that they voluntaiily agree to accede in what 
are called treaties of accession. They fear that 
once they enter democratic chambeis they 
will not be able to hold on against the onslaught 
of democracy and by a process of wearing down 
they will soon be reduced to the position of 
mere principalities. It was with this object 
that the late .lam Saheb of Nawanagar, as the 
Chancelloi of the Chamber of Princes, proposed 
sevcial safeguards for guaranteeing the position 
of the States against the danger foreshadowed 
above. 

Almost all the Princes of India or their 
lepiescntativcs had gathered at D'lhi about the 
ttiine ot the publication of the White Paper. 
1’hc scheme w'.as generally supported by the 
Princes, subject to the incoiporation in the 
(Constitution Act of safeguards for the main- 
tenance of internal autonomy, an equitable 
distribution of seats among the States In the 
fedeial Icgislatuie and a satisfactoiy settlement 
of the cldinis made by the Princes under the 
vague teim “ paramouutcv.” 

Intciest next shifted to London wTiero the 
Joint Parliamcntaiy (’ommitteo took evidence 
on the Reforms proposals. Representatives of 
the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber 
demanded statutory proMsions icndcilng it 
pcririiHsiblc for States to enter the proposed 
Federation collectivity through a confederation, 
measures to secure weiglitage for the representa- 
tion of States in the I^egislature in the event of a 
bale minimum federating at the outset, prohibi- 
tion ol (liscnsiiiou of the domestic aUalrs of States 
m the Kcdcral Lcgislatiirc, co-oidinute powders 
foi the IJjipcr House in voting supplies at joint 
sessions, tieedom lor States tiom direct taxation 
and inMolability of treaties These conditions 
were eonsideied essential, but entiy into fed ela- 
tion would (jei»en(l on the final completed picture 
of the Indian constitution 

In the course of the proceedings of the 
Committee, the Piinees’ repreBentati\Ps declared 
that the States would not take more than a year 
after the Constitution Act and the Treaty of 
Accession had been finally formulated to come 
to a final decision on federation, provided the 
door was left open fui federating at a later 
stage. 

A ceitam amount of confusion was created 
by the claim made hy Sir Manubhai Mehta, on 
behalf of the Chamber of Princes, for the right to 
secede if the Princes felt it necessary to do so 
after then experience over a period of time. 
He conceded the same right to Burma. Sir 
Akbai H\dari, however, opposed this. The 
proposal was stoutly opposed by the Secretary 
of State also. Sir Samuel Hoare said in the 
course of his evidence before the Committee that 
when the Crown placed the power acquired from 
the Indian States at the disposal of the 
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Federation for the functioning of the Federation, 
it became part of the Federation and the Crown 
could not return it to the States ; nor could the 
States demand or resume it later on. 

Yet another sensation was caused by the 
insistence of Mr (Churchill and his followers that 
the Princes were being jockeyed into accepting 
Federation so that the White Paper scheme 
could be pushed through This, however, was 
unequivocally lepudiated by the representatives 
of the Piinces themselves and by the Secretary 
of State 

The .Joint Parliamentary Committee having 
accepted Sir Samuel Hoarc’s suggestion that thi‘ 
new Government of India Bill should not confine 
itself to provincial autonomy hut should include 
the establishment of a fedcmtion lot all- India, 
the position of the States in the Federation 
naturally became an impoitant consider.ition 
with the Piinces They appointed a coinmlttec 
of States Ministers to examine the report and 
formulate their views This was done and a 
number of Princes, im hiding ilie most piominent 
llulers, met in Bombay in Februaiv, IfiJlf), and 
expressed their disappioval of ihe .Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s recommendations as 
they stood. 

A resolution passed by the meeting of Piinces 
emphasised that before the Bill could be con- 
sidered as acceptable to the States it was neces- 
sary that it should be amended in certain 
essential particulars. These weie set out in 
the report of tlie States JMimsteis* Coniniittee ' 
and referred to tlio form and mode of accession 
to the Federation, specific mention and lucseiva- ' 
tion of the treaties and agieemcnts concluded < 
with the States, the (‘xteni of tlie executive < 
authority of tin* Kedciatioii in legard to tlu* > 
States, the special i esjionsibilities of tlie Goveinoi f 
General vis-a-vis the Indian States, provisions < 
consequent upon the iiossible sus^iension of the 
constitution, and enfoi cement of Federation 
Laws and powers vested m the Governor- General | 

The Princes objected to clause 2 of the Bill, - 
which enabled the King to assign Paramountcy 
powers to anyone whatsoever, and to clause fi, 
whereby, according to the Princes, eveiythmg * 
in the Act would become ipso facto binding * 
upon the States. They wanted specific guaran- \ 
tees for the preservation of their treaties and 
agreements with the Crown The idea was to ^ 
make only such piovisions of the Act as were ' 
specified in the Instrument of Accession made by ' 
individual States applicable to those States and ! 
to specify items with resfiect to which the ' 
Federal legislature might make laws lor the 
State concerned. Similarly it was desired that ' 
the executive authority of the Federation sliould ‘ 
be subject to conditions that might be laid down ’ 
and accepted und er the Inst rum cuts of A eccssion \ 
The clause einpowciing the Governor-General : 
to assume the control of the administration in ^ 
the event of an emergency, with a view to ^ 
maintaining the tranquillity of the country ^ 
was objected to on the ground that it ' 
might afford an excuse for the federal authority ‘ 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the State 
In short, the States demanded tliat their powers s 
should lemaiu untouched in the event of the i 
suspension of the constitution. They also 1 


i, objected to the provisions vesting in theGoverni 
1 General the power to enforce federal laws ai 
e to give direction to States in respect of Fedci 
subjects in regard to which they (the State 
faileil to maintain a system of administratn 
^ adequate for the purposes of the Act. T1 
Princes refused to accept the principle of settii 
^ off privileges and immunities against a share . 

8 taxes, etc., assigned to the federating State 
8 1’hey also piotestcd against the implied subo 
8 dmation of State Bailwa^s to the Statutoi 
t Hallway Authority. 

Tlie Princes’ decision caused a great sensatio 
’ and was promptly seized upon by the Conservi 
‘ tive die-hards m Britain who saw in it a weapo 
' with which they hoped to kill Federatioi 
Mr Ghurehill and his fi lends strove haid t 
make it appeal that tlic Princes were unwillm 
to enter the proposed Federation. In leply t 
this, prominent States Ministers pointed oiittha 
their object was not to refuse to co-operate i 
the leformed constitution or to oppose th 
formation of the Federation, but to insist oi 
certain changes in the Bill wiiich they regard c( 
as essential for the maintenance of the rights am 
privileges of the States. 

Sir Samuel IToari' showed a conciliator] 
spirit and offi'red to eousidcr the Princes 
representafjons in respect of details. On the 
question ol pniKiple, however, he refused t( 
bring into discussion tbc question of Para 
monntey, which was dc'flnitc'ly outside tlu 
purview of tlie Governminit of India Bill He 
de(Iar(*<l emphatically that, “though Hu 
Majesty’s Gov(‘rnment recognise the advantage’ 
ol lurtliei clarifying tbc practice governing the 
exe'reise ol Paramoiintey, such issue's cannot be 
de'fe'rmiiied by the eeinsideration whether the 
States do or elo not le'derato Still less can a 
se'tlle'me'iit ol any outstanding claims of indivi- 
dual St.ites be based on any surh consideration “ 

On (he question of specifying the subjects in 
le'spect of which the Prince's were to federate, 
Sir Samuel Hoare said, “ His Majesty’s Govern- 
me'ut h.ive never contemplated a Federation ol 
India einly as an association in which British 
India, ein ( he one hand, and the Indian States, 
on the other* would do no more than art iii 
e'onccrt on matte'rs ol ceimmon concern. From 
an early stage the* diseussions have a'ntred on 
the creation of an organic union between the' 
two, witii ihe Federal exeeuii\c and legislature' 
exeicismg, on behalf ot both, the powers vcBte<i 
in them for (Iiat purpose ’’ At the end of an 
acrimonius debate in the IToiise ot Commons 
Sir Samuel Hoarc s.iid . “ Firstly, the question ol 
Paramountcy is one for consideration in India, 
and it is to a great extent distinct from the' 
consider. at ion of a federal cemstitution ; secondly, 
we stand on the principle that the Crown’s 
re'prese'iitative must retain ultimate discretion , 
Thirdly, we recognise tiiere* arc matters which, iiy 
lliirther discussion in India, may be adjusted, 
wlnln in any case through federation tiio State'- 
will (‘xehange the control of Paramountcy for a 
due share ot constitutional control over a wide' 
field of subjects. 

“Three conclusions I draw from these con- 
siderations are * — One, the Bill, fartrom worst n- 
ing the position ot the Princes m regard tc» 
Paramoiintey, will make it bcttei. Two, tlit' 
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/reater part ot the Bill has nothing to do with 
f'aramountey, which is not mentioned in the 
Bill The greater part of the Bill has theieforc 
1,0 be decided on other eonsideralions, and the 
introduction of Paramoiintey into the eontro- 
\ersy should in no way eomplieate oi delay om 
proceeding st(*adily and nornially with the Bill 
Three, Paramountey must be dealt with in a 
normal way in India. It affects all Princes 
whether they federate oi not and whethei the 
Hill IS passed or not ” 

The Secretary of State's assiiraiues allayed 
to some extent the fears ot Indian llulers 
During the report stage of the Bill ainendmentb 
were introduced by the GoverniiK'nt which, 
it IS believed, gencially meet the issues laised 
by the Pimces. 

A notable contribution to tlic discussion about 
the position of the Princes in thi' future India 
was made by the Rt Hon V S Hastri m a 
senes of public lectiiies dcdiveied eatly in the 
year Hi.s ])oint was tliat the ineieasing 
emphasis laid by the Piinces on the doctrine I 
of the Paramountey of the Biitish Ciown had 
assumed such magnitude that tli(‘ eutiie basis 
of the fabric which Biitish India and the Princes 
were hoping to leahsc had etianged, and federa- 


tion as such threatened to swallow the Dominion 
Status for which they were till then striving. 
Undei the present Govi“rnment of India Act 
it was the Governor-General acting with his 
(Council that looked after and maintained all the 
poweis ot Paiainountcy under the Crown But 
when tlic constitutional machinery of the 
Goveinmeut of India was sought to be changed 
and siibslitiited by Federation, the Princes 
claiiiKsI for the first time that the powers of 
Paramountey should in the future Federal 
Government acsI m the Vici'ioy alone, acting 
und(‘r the Crown, with certain modifications 
demanded by them Mr Sastri aigued that so 
long as the iloctime of the separate individual 
allegiance of each Prince fo the Grown and not 
to the Fedei.ll Governiucnt ot tlii' future exercis- 
ing fliose powers under the (hown was main- 
tained, tlu‘ dominioiihood oi India would not bo 
complete Mr Sastn called upon the Pimces 
to makt three declarations that Dominion 
Status was tin* central go.il of Indian political 
evolution, that the army should bo completely 
Indi.imsed within a stated ])eiiod , and that the 
Princ(‘s would libciahsi' their administiation, 
set up lepiesentatnc institutions, accept the 
principle of a pi ivy jmrso and in other woids 
make then subjects pohtually eflicieiit 


The National Liberal Federation. 


The definite breach between the moderate i 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its | 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 {vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has,smee 
then, been the platfoim of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its fiist session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Siircndranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress 

Those who had held the Federation In high 
esteem for its moderation, sobriety and balanced 
judgment suffered a rude shock in 1927 when 
the^Liberal body and itS' leading lights proved 
the saying, “if you scratch a Liberal you will 
And an extremist “ Lilieral leaders bade good- 
bye to their avowed principle of co-operation 
with the Government when they expressed them- 
selves in favour of a boycott of the Boyal 
Commission on Indian llcforms on the ground 
that there was no Indian on it. 

Thenceforward Liberal politics became nega- 
tive and barren, and leaders who had enjoyed 
a reputation for sanc-thinking came to be 
regarded as the “wild men” of the Congress. 
Boycott was the breath of their nostrils, although 
they were declaring now and then that the door 
was still open for Government to “ make a 
gesture of co-operation **. Their monotonous 
stagnation was, however, slightly relieved by the 
efforts at constitution making undertaken at 


the instance of the Congress Liberals heartily 
co-o])pratcd m this endeavour and attended the 
All-Parties Conference summoned by the 
Congress in the middle of the year. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, President of the Liberal 
Federation, consented to serve on the Committee 
appointed by the Conference to draft a constitu- 
tion for India. After months of toil the 
! Committee produced a constitution according 
to which India would enjoy the status of the 
Dominions of the British Empire. The report 
also offered a solution for the communal dissen- 
sions and a formula to govern the relations 
between British India and the Indian States. 
It was, in a sense, a Liberal document, for the 
Liberals were the only group of men in the 
country who unanimously and unreservedly 
accepted the entire report. 

The plea for the grant of Dominion Status was 
very strongly urged by Sir Cliimanlal Setalvad, 
l*rcsident of the 1928 Session of the Liberal 
Federation, who said that the trusteeship of 
England was coming to an end The British had to 
deal with a people who had attained majority 
and were demanding from the so-called trustees 
their property and also asking for accounts. 
The British must change their mentality and 
must realise the feeling that was growing in 
the country, which if not guided properly, 
would swallow everything. This firm attitude 
on the part of the Liberals whom Government 
were not slow to recognise as their allies served 
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to hasten the advent of a new era. The changing 
political situation was exhaustively reviewed 
at personal interviews between the British 
Gabmet and the India Office and Lord Irwin, 
who had gone home on four months’ leave 
As a result of those conversations, the Viceroy 
made soon after his return from leave what is 
now famous as the Proclamation of October 31, 
1929. (For details see Congress section). 

The Liberal Party’s leaders had a busy time 
of it throughout the year 1930. They had, on 
the one hand, to set their faces against the 
civil disobedience movement conducted by the 
Congress and, on the other, to prepare a strong 
case for Indian Reforms such as would with- 
stand the attack of diehards in Britain. 

The principal resolutions passed by the Fede- 
ration in 1931 demanded that the Federal Execu- 
tive should be made responsible to the popular 
Chamber of the Legislature ; the residuary 
powers must be vested with the Central Govern- 
ment ; a definite scheme for the Indlanisation 
of the Defence Forces including officers and 
men within a specified time shouldibe immediately 
propounded and provision of facilities for the 
training of Indians for service in all arms of 
defence, so as to complete the process within 
a specified period, should be in charge of a 
Minister responsible to the Legislature; the 
future Government of India must have complete 
freedom to adopt measures for the promotion of 
basic trades and industries; no special powers 
must be given to the Governor-General and the 
Governors except in extreme cases of emergency; 
separate electorates should be done away with 
and there should be Joint electorates with 
reservation of seats for minorities ; there should 
be no statutory fixation of a majority and the 
position of all Important minorities should be 
equitably considered in the determination of 
welghtage. 

Early in the year 1932 the personnel of the 
three committees foreshadowed by the second 
R.T.C. was announced. The Indian States 
Committee, presided over by the Rt. Hon. 
J. 0. C. Davidson, dealt with tlie Indian States 
only and considered the iiroblems arising out 
of the federation of the Indian States with 
British India. Similarly the Percy Committee 
concerned itself with the financial asiieots 
arising out of the All-India Federation from the 
Indian point of view. Neither of these committees 
included any Indian public men from British 
India. The most important of the thrcc com- 
mittees was the Franchise' Committee presided 
over by Lord Lothian. It contained a good 
number of Indians. The recommendations of 
the Franchise Committee were practically endors- 
ed by the third R.T.C. But the White Paper 
containing the proposals of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the constitutional reform of India 
has not embodied these recommendations in 
important particulars. 

While the committees were drafting their 
reports, Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of 
State for India, took up the question of consti- 
tuting the third Round Table Conference. In 
doing so the British Cabinet at first adopted 
a plan and procedure radically difierent from that 
of the two previous Conferences. The pro- 
ceedings were to be in camera ; the agenda was 
to be fixed ; the number of delegates was consi- 


derably cut down; in short, the conferen 
method, according to political opinion in Indl 
was materially whittled down. 

This led to angry protests from the progressB 
Indian section of the R.T.C. They held meetinj 
and leading members like Sir T. B. Sapi 
threatened non-co-operation. The Council of tl 
Lilieral Party met simultaneously and announce 
the conditions on which it would co-operai 
with the Cabinet in the matter of the R.T.C. ar 
called upon the Government to make a publ 
announcement accepting these conditions. 

In response to these protests and appea 
a slightly more liberal scheme was announce 
The Liberal Party complained that the Cabin 
had paid no heed to the conditions published t 
it and the party as such rt^fused to co-operai 
with the R.T.C. Sir T. B. Sapru and the pr 
gressive section which worked with hir 
however, accepted the modified plan and coi 
sented to work in the third R.T.C. 

When the White Paper embodying the pri 
posalfe of His Majesty’s Government were actuall 
issued the Liberals began to complain even moi 
bitterly and affirmed that the White Papt 
proposals were to some extent oven more retre 
grade than the announcement at the Roun 
Table Confoience. Even coifimunal partic 
were not satisfied with it. 

The main point of criticism was that th 
White Paper was based on entire mistrust of th 
capacity of Indians to bear the burden of rospor 
Bible government Consequently, itwasarguec 
it was overweighted with so many. checks am 
safeguards tfiat, in their desire to keep th 
control of affairs in the hands of Parliament am 
the Secretary of State bv means of the specia 
powers of the Governor- General and the Govei 
mors, real responsibility was almost blotted ou 
both in the federal centre and the Provincet 
Similarly, some Liberal leaders contended, th 
reservations in the Central Government 1 
respect of defence, foreign relations, etc., ani 
important deductions from the contiol of th 
legislatures, had placed a bar sinister against th 
evolution towards Dominion Status. As regard 
finance, neailv eighty per cent, of the budge 
was earmarked, so that the financial responsibi 
lity of the legislature was circumscribed t( 
one-fifth portion of the budget. “ Question 
like tariffs, currency, exchange and the develop 
ment of indigenous trade and commerce,” som 
complained, ‘‘ will practically be controlled iron 
Whitehall through the agency of the Governoi 
General in the exercise of his special powers 
The scheme does not lay down any time linn 
for bringing to an end the period of transition 
nor does it provide any constituent powers fo 
the democratic growtli of the constitution with 
out reference to Parliament. 

A session of the Liberal Federation was heli 
at Calcutta during the Easter of 1033. Dewai 
Bahadur Ramachandra Rao, a member of tin 
first two R.T.Cs., presided. Leading Liberal, 
like the Rt. Hon. V. S. Sastri took prominen 
part in the deliberations. The Federation, afte 
two days’ full discussion in committee, passei 
a comprehensive resolution pointing out Wlia 
in its opinion are defects in the White Pap<’ 
scheme and suggesting modifications theren 
so as to render it acceptable to moderate section 
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.11 the country. The Liberal Party as such was l 
uot represented in the body of Indians chosen 
10 be associated with the Joint Select Committee, 
nor did tlie Party as such send any witnesses 
to give evidence before the Joint Committee. 

As the Joint Committee began to take evidence 
they suspended their activities for a while, 
watching how the Government’s proposals wore 
i>shaping themselves under pressure of cioss- 
ex mination in the committee. 

During the interval they held the annual 
session of the Liberal Federation at Madras m 
(’hristmas week when the resolutions of the 
Calcutta Session were reiterated. The most 
nnixirtant part of the proceedings of the 
l<’ederation at Madras was a resolution 
authorising its President, Mr J. N Basu, to 
take the initiative on beiialf of the Liberal 
Federation as soon as the report of the Joint 
Committee was published and convene a 
conference of all progressive parties m the 
country to discuss the recommendations made 
by the committee. 

As the Congiess had praftically ceased to 
function during this pciiod, Liberals and othei 
progressive sections m the coiintiv thought it 
advisable to meet to discuss the Wliit<‘ Paper 
and suggest modifications m it 'riio Liberals 
took the lead m this mattci and circular iwerc 
sent to various leaders. The rcspimsc, however, 
was not encouraging, and it did not seem easy 
to ipconcile the various elements in the countiy 
and bring them to agree to a common basis. 

’riic conference nev(*r nu'l , as it was found that 
it was not possible to loach a conimou basis on 
whifh the various parlies 111 the coimtiics (ould 
woik 

When the r<*poit ot Uk* .loint I’ailiamcntaiv 
Committee was iniblished at the end ot 1934, 
the Liberals’ obnoxious was that it not only 
retainod all the objectionable features of the 
White Paper but was retrograde m respect ot 
one or two essential factors of democratic 
guvernmciit, such as the nu'thod ot election to 
the Central Legislatuic JJot having co- 
operated as a party witli tlie Joint Pailiamcntarv 
Committee, the Liberals felt themselves qualified 
to offer a detached opinion on the report The 
views cxpressixl by lalieinl h'adeis weie little 
different from those ot Coiigicssmcii 

Within a short time of tlie pulilieation of the 
report, the Liberal Fedeiation met at Poona 
under the picsidciicy of Pandit Hirdayanath 
iLunzm In his addiess to the Federation he 
surveyed the entire political situation in the 
country and was very outspoken m Ins analysis 
of the Joint Parlidmentary Committee’s Report 
He condemned it tor its communal basis, for the 
place of eminence it assigned to ilie Services, for 
the introduction of indiicct election L) the 
Central Legislature, for the safeguards, for the 
proposal to estaiilish second chani tiers in two 
additional provinces, and above all tor the 
omission of any rcfeiencc to Dominion btatus 
as being the goal ot India. 

The session was remarkable for the show of 
defiance to authority staged iiy a small section 
of young Liberals who tended to move towards 
the left. Their manoeuvre failed, however, and 


the session contented itself with passing a 
resolution of strong protest against the reforms 
proposals contained in the J. P. C Kcpoit. 
Another notable feature of the proceedings at 
Poona was the outspoken speech delivered bv 
the Rfc Hon V. S. Sastn who said : “ Liberals 
tannot give theii active co-operation to a 
Government jircpared to enact a constitution in 
defiance and disiegard of our dearest wishes , 
that would be suicide” His speech caused a 
sensation at the time, inasmuch as he used , 
language winch is not ordinarily usihI by Liberals 
01 by himself Kor mstaijce, he said that the 
safeguards in the J P. C Report amounted to 
blackmail He warned Britain tliat “her tiado 
would Hutfci It she pcisisted in thrusting on 
imwiilmg India the White Paper Reforms 
piojMisals ” 'rhe lead given by Mr Ristri was 
taken up by the Fedeiation which passed the 
following icsolutioii — 

“ The National Liberal Federation of India, 
records its juofound 1 egret at finding that the 
Jouit iScled Committee Repoit, instead of 
lemovlng the glaimg defects and short-comings 
of the White Papei proiiosals that woic pointed 
out bv the Fedeiation at its two prt‘Vious aossioiis, 
lus, in utter iHsiegaid of almost the entiie body 
of liidiun opinion of all shades, including the 
Biitish Indian delegation to the Joint Select 
Committee, mtioduced further highly objcc- 
tioiuible and i eactionai v featuies, reiulormg 
resjHmsible government in the Provinces and the 
Centre, winch the British Government profess 
to gj c to India, wliolly illusory The Federa- 
tion is conviiued that any constitution based 
on the lines of tlie Joint Sedei't (Jommittco s 
report will be w holly unacceptable to all shades 
ot Indian jiolitieal opinion and will, fai fiom 
alLivmg, v(*iv much intensify tin* ])ri*sent deep 
political discontent m the countiy. This 
i^’cderatioii theii'fore docs not want anv legisla- 
tion baseil ujiou tlie Joint Select Committee s 
lepoit ” 

Then waining and advice produced no effect 
oil the Biitisb Goveinment, wlio wont on witli 
then plan to comjiletc the scheme 'I'hc Libeials 
put up vciy few candidates for election to tlie 
JjCgislative Assembly and even those few 
sutleied (leieats, the only Liberal to be rcturnod 
being Su Cowasji .lehangir fioui Bombay. 

Witli tlie leturn of the Congress to the consti- 
tutional path the position of the Liberal Party 
became more dithcult than before I heir 
opinion and that of the (Congress on the K-eforms 
scheme was the same, and so were their pontiiinl 
policies, the onlv diffeicnce between tlic 
Congiess and Die Libciuls being their respective 
goals and then basic outlook. 

NevcrtbelesH, efforts were made to bring them 
togcthei to take joint measures against the 
imiiending i onstitution These failed, however, 
beiause there was no room for a fusion between 
the two gioups whose ideals and mentality 
differed so fimdamentally. 

At the time of writing there is a lull in the 
Indian political woild, the Liberals’ position 
being the most unenviable. They do not want 
the constitution as it is framed at present, nor 
are they prepared to boycott it. 
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The awakening of political consciousness 
among Muslims in India as a separate entity 
dates back to 1906 when the AU-India Muslim 
League was formed. It worked up its influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 
years old it became sufficiently Important 
to enter into an agreement — known since 
as the Lucknow Pact—with the powerful 
Indian National Congress. The League fell 
on evil days in the ’thirties, and differences set 
in among its members. When enhanced lowers 
were conferred on India by the Moiitford 
Reforms, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspijc for a 
greater share in the control of the administration 
of the country and in Government posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands. With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the flrst ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their Interests more effectively 
than the League. The result was the All- 
Parties Mushm Conference in 1928. Muslims’ 
attention had already been diverted towards the 
end of the War by the Khilafat agitation 
carried on by the Khilafat Committee. The 
growing weakness of the League and the dissen- 
sions within it were at once the cause and effect 
of the birth of rivals which while it contributed 
to wider political education of the community, 
diffused the energy of its leaders and divided 
their loyalty among different organisations. 
The constitutional discussions in the Round 
Table Conference and later served to check the 
spread of this flsslparous tendency. The 

g ublication of the Communal Award and its 
iclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Reforms 
in 1933 helped this process of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1934 by the Aga 
Khan to consolidate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim League and, if possi- 
ble, bringing the League and the Conference to- 
gether to work as a united body. His Highness 
succeeded in the former, but failed in the latter. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of unity that was engen- 
dered by the peace move persisted and, although 
the League and the Conference functioned separa- 
tely, they worked with a commonness of purpose 
which benefltted the community as a whole and 
secured for it rights and privileges which unity 
alone could bring. 

The Muilim League. — The All-India 
Muslim League came into being hi 1906 out of 
the universal desire among leading Mussulmans 
of that time for an effective organisation to 
protect their communal interests. With a 
view to secure separate Muslim representation 
in the legislative bodies of the land under the 
Minto-Morley scheme of constitutional reform 
then imder discussion, Indian Moslems who 
had been hitherto keeping aloof from politics 
organised the League. Its original objects 
were the promotion of loyalty to British Govem- 
,ment, the protection of political and other 
rights of Mussalmans and to place their needs 
and aspirations before Government in temperate 
anguage and to promote inter-oommunal 


unity without prejudice to the other objects 
of the League. Moslem opinions slowly 
advanced ; and in 1913 the securing of sell- 
government within the British Empire was in- 
cluded in the objects. The League was a power- 
ful and influential body in 1916 and 1917, and 
what is known as the Lucknow pact of com- 
munal representation arrived at between the 
League and the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
incorporated in the Government of India Act, 
1919. The birth of the Khilafat Committee 
however overshadowed the League which from 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 1923 
when it met for a brief period under the pre- 
sidentship of the late Mr. Bhurgri, but had to be 
adjourned for want of a quorum. In 10?4, 
however, some influential Moslem leaders like 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah thought that the Khilafat 
Committee’s functions having ceased in view 
of the Turkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which met under Mr, 
Jinnah ’s chairmanship at Lahore in May 1924. 
The Lahore session practically did nothing else 
save to reorganise the scattered branches of the 
League. 

The 1925 and 1926 sessions of the League 
were noted for their virility. The Mushms 
displayed greater allegiance to their communal 
organisation in proportion to the loyalty of the 
Hindus to their Maha Sabha. Suspicion and 
distrust, enmity and open hostility began to 
prevail between the two communities. Pro- 
portionate distribution of the loaves and fishes 
of office, on the pohtical side, and the questions 
of the Hindus playing music before mosques and 
the Mahomedans killing cows, on the religious 
side, constituted the points of difference which 
frequently led to inter-communal riots. The 
situation was regarded with grave concern by 
serious minded leaders, some of whom, under 
the leadership of Mr. Jinnah, met at Delhi early 
in 1927 and offered, in the name of the Muslims, 
to surrender their right to communal electorates, 
provided, among other things, Sind was consti- 
tuted. Into a separate province and reforms were 
introduced In the N. W. Frontier Provinces and 
Baluchistan. This offer, however, was accept- 
able neither to the Hindus nor the Muslim masses 
who insisted on the continuance of the separate 
electorates. A schism set in the Muslim 
League which was accentuated by the announce- 
ment of the personnel of the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms. The non-inclusion of 
Indians on the CommiPsion was construed by a 
certain section of the Muslims as an insult to 
India ; and those who held this view decided to 
boycott the Commission. The majority of the 
community, however, thought otherwise. 
The gulf between the two sections widened during 
1928. The 1929 Session served to strengthen 
the new organisation, the All Parties Muslim 
Conference. Refusing to walk into Mr. Jinnah’s 
parlour the supporters of the All Parties 
Muslim Conference were engrossed in their 
constructive work. They were Joined by the 
members of the Shafl section of the League 
who had come to Delhi in the hope of making 
up their differences with the Jinnah group but 
who were sadly disillusioned. The two organ!* 
sations have since been funcUoning indepen* 
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dently. The League’s domestic quarrels were, 
however, settled early in 1934 and it has since 
been functioning with vigour under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Jinnah. 

The All Parties Muslim Conference.— 

The publication of the Nehru Beport hastened 
the advent of the All-Parties Muslim Conference 
The Conference was called in 1923 to counteract 
the effect of the Nehru Report and to formulate 
the Muslim community’s demand in regard to 
the future constitution of India. Notwithstand- 
ing the refusal of the Jinnah Leaguers to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings, the Conference was 
attended by almost all the prominent Muslim 
leaders of the country, including a very large 
number of the members of the Councils and the 
Assembly. There was ready agreement on 
the unsuitability of the Nehru Report, but differ- 
ence of opinlbn prevailed with regard to the 
goal of India. Persona like Mr. Mahomed Ali 
stood for complete independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission ; while Sir 
Mahomed Shafl, who had a very large following, 
favoured co-operation with the Commission in 
the framing of a constitution within the Empire, 
Things wore a gloomy aspect for a while, but, 
thanks mainly to the tact of the President, 
the Aga Khan, a compromise was reached 
Whereby the mention either of “Dominion 
status’* or “ Independence ’’ was omitted 
from the resolution put before the Conference 
which demanded merely “a federal constitution”. 
Similarly it referred neither to the Simon Com- 
mission nor to the Nehru Report, but insisted on 
compliance with the demands of the Conference 
by any agency which devised a constitution. 
For a while since then the Conference held the 
field as the most important and authoritative 
exponent of the community’s views, thanks 
mostly to the dissensions m the League. With 
the rehabilitation of the League early in 1934, the 
Conference natuially suffered somewhat in 
infiuence. The present position of the Con- 
ference is that it represents extremist Muslim 
opinion, while the League stands for concilia- 
tion with Hindus and, politically, holds more 
advanced views. 

Muslim Activities in 1931 33.— Unlike the 
Congress, the Muslim political organisations used 
to be known for their lethargy except during the 
week when their annual meetings are held. Dur- 
ing the past throe or four years, however, they 
displayed unusual activity. This is no doubt 
due to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference to settle the basis of India’s future 
constitution. Unattractod by the negative 
but spectacular programme of the Congress, the 
majority of the Muslims appreciated the danger 
of allowing their case to go by default at the 
momentous London Conference and took a lively 
interest in its work before and during its proceed- 
ings. Repeated attempts were made throughout 
1930, particularly during the latter half, to bring 
Indian Muslim leaders together for ventilating the 
community’s demands. The credit for this 
useful activity goes to the All-India Muslim 
Conference, the Muslim League remaining 
practically inert. In July the Executive Board 
of the All-Parties Muslim Conference met at 
3imla and formulated the community’s demands. 
The Simon Import was examined and rejected, 
but the Round Table Conference was welcomed. 
Shortly after the opening of the Round Table 


Conference, the All-Parties Muslim Confer- 
ence met at Lucknow and reiterated what hav 
come to be known as Mr. Jinnah’s Fourteen 
Points, which demand a series of provisions 
calculated to protect the community against 
possible Hindu aggression. The more important 
of the Fourteen Points are 1 federal constitution 
with residuary powers vested in the provinces; 
uniform provincial autonomy ; effective represen- 
tation for minorities in all provincial legislatures; 
one-third representation for Muslims In the 
Central Legislature ; guarantee against a distur- 
bance of the Muslim majority in the Punjab, 
Bengal, the N.-W. Frontier Province ; full 
religious liberty ; no prejudicial communal 
legislation except under certain conditions; 
share for Muslims in the cabinet and the services ; 
reforms for the N.-W. F. P. and Baluchistan; 
separati )n of Sind ; protection of Muslim culture; 
and insistence on separate electorates unless the 
above points are conceded. The Hindus seemed 
in no mood to concede their demands ; the 
Congress persisted in Its civil disobedience 
campaign, paying little heed to the Muslim desire 
to settle the communal problem before fighting 
the Government ; the Hindu delegates in London 
did not allay Muslim fears— these factors pro- 
duced among the Muslims a frame of mind which 
found expression in the presidential address 
delivered by Sir Muhammad Iqbal, at Allahabad 
towards the fag end of the year. Typifying 
the prevalent Muslim exasperation, Sir 
Muhammad demanded the formation of a 
Muslim State In the North-West, comprising 
Sind, the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, within the State of India. Such a state 
would afford a permanent solution of the commu- 
nal problem, he said and averred that the cultural 
development of the community demanded it. 

In the year 1931, communal agreement 
became a necessity in view of the important 
deliberations in London concerning the future 
constitution of India. The ratification of the 
Delhi Pact by the Congress and its resolve to 
participate in the I<ondon Conference brought 
the communal issue to the forefront. The first 
Round Table Conference had ended with an 
assurance by the Premier that no legislation 
would be undertaken without satisfaction being 
afforded to the minorities. And if the Congress 
wished to liave its scheme accepted by the 
Conference it was up to it to carry the Muslima 
with it. Faced with the task of making 
constructive proposals, the Congress seriously 
set about making provisions satisfactory to the 
Muslims and other minorities. 

The leaders of the community, who had not 
much faith in promises made bv the Hindu-ridden 
Congress, refused to be satisfied with anything 
less than statutory guarantees for the protection 
of their rights and privileges. Their suspicions 
were increased by the manner in which a few 
members of their community, styling themselves 
as “Nationalist Muslims”, were playing Into the 
hands of the Congress leaders. The task of 
carrying on negotiations was thus rendered more 
complex. A series of conversations was held 
In the summer between Mr. Gandhi, the Muslim 
leaders and the Nationalist Muslims, but no 
useful scheme emerged. 

The Muslim leaders, on the other hand, strove 
to consolidate the position of the community and 
to present a united front at the Round Table 
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Conference. A special session of the All-India 
Muslim Conference reiterated the Muslims* 
Fourteen Points and affirmed that the 
continuance of the majority community in its 
present state of mind would produce civil war. 
It accused the liritish authorities of spineless 
handling of the position and warned them that 
their pandering to the Congress would ruin 
the country. 

The Conference was so strong on the question 
of guarantees for the continued enjoyment of 
their rights that a proposal was seriously 
discussed that if their demands were not conceded 
the Muslim delegates should refuse to co-operate 
with the Bound Table Conference and oppose 
Dominion Status or responsibility at the centre. 
Ttie discussion, however, was adjourned sine die. 

As time passed on it became increasingly 
evident to the Muslim leaders that Mr. Gandhi 
was trying to play off the Nationalist Muslims 
against the whole community, and Mr. Shaukat 
All gave a stern warning to Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress. 

Shortly after the All-India Conference had 
held its special session, the Nationalist Muslims 
met in conference and passed a resolution which 
favoured the introduction of a federal constitu- 
tion, residuary powers vesting in the federating 
units. Bepresentation in the Legislatures was 
to be on the basis of (a) universal adult franchise, 
(b) joint electorates, (c) reservation of seats in the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures on a popula- 
tion basis for minorities less than 30 per cent., 
with the right to contest additional seats. The 
resolution added that Nationalist Muslims were 
prepared to negotiate for a settlement of the 
outstanding questions on the basis of jomt 
electorates and adult franchise. 

In pursuance of this offer, negotiations were 
opened between the two wings of the Muslim 
community bat it came to nothing. 

The latter half of 1932 and the eaily months 
of 1933 were marked hy countless attempts not 
only to consolidate the ranks of the Muslims 
but also as between the Muslims and the otUei 
communities. Beal activity started only with 
the publication of the Communal Award. The 
(buncil of the All-India Muslim League met in 
September and resolved tlmt although the Award 
fell short of the minimum demands of the Muslims 
it represented a method which removed a great 
obstacle from the path of constitutional advance j 
Tins represented the bulk of Muslim opinion j 

The unity move took various shapes and 
engaged the attention of numerous conferences 
Paradoxically enough it led to unity and discord 
at the same time. Wlule it brought together 
those Muslims who wished to consolidate what 
they had achieved for the community in recent 
years hy securing for it the seal of approval 
of the other communities and carry those latter 
with them through the remainder of the constitu- 
tional discussions, it alienated the leftist Muslims 
who would be party to no compromise with 
Hindus and others who, they argued, had denied i 
them tlieir due until the British Government! 
came to tlielr rescue. The latter section was j 
led by Sir M. Iqbal, Dr. S, Ahmed, Moulvie 
Sahfi Dawoodi and others. 


The first of these imjiortant conversations 
wore held in Lucknow in October when Muslims 
of almost all shades of opinion except the Iqbal 
school a(‘ceptcd thirteen of the famous Four- 
teen Points As for the 14th, namely, the 
naure of the electorates, the leaders gathered, 
agreed to Start negotiations on the basis of what 
is known as the Mahomed Ali Formula which 
makes it obligatory upon a successful candidate 
to the councils to secure ten per cent, votes of 
the other communities and 40 per cent minimum 
of the recorded votes ot his own community 
For this method it was claimed that it was better 
than either joint or separate electorate as “ it 
would enable the right type of Hindu and Muslim 
to be returned”. This was definitely opposed 
by the Muslim Conference group letl by Sir M 
Iqbal. 

Then followed what were called Unity Confer- 
ences in November and December — the latter 
to ratify the conclusions reached at the former. 
In connection with both of those, progressive 
Muslims, including Maulana Rhaukat Ad, but 
exiduding the Iqbal group, held their own com- 
munal meetings and drew up a formula embody- 
ing the maximum they were prejiared i ;0 concede 
for the sake of unity and peace, and their formula 
was later discussed at the regular Unity Confer- 
ence 3’ho two sessions of the Unity Conference 
dragged on for a number of days and after 
numerous deadlocks reached in understanding 
on most of the points in dispute such as Sind, 
Baliiclustan, Punjab, residuary powers, etc. 
But when the efforts had all but succeed^ the 
conversations ended abruptly owing to the 
uncompromising attitude adopted by the Bengal 
Hindus who refused to yield even an inch. 

Thus after months of negotiations the position 
was as It had been before tlio puliUcation of the 
Communal Award. Indeed, it became slightly 
worse to the extent that it dcflnltely isolated 
the Iqbal grouj) and the Punjab Muslims. This 
unfortunate development found expression in 
the way in whicli a provisional settlement 
arrived at on the Punjab communal question 
with the aid of Sir Fazl-l-Hussain was rejected 
by the Punjab Muslims in tlie first few montlia 
of 1933. 

Muslim Activitiet in 1933-35 — Notwith- 
I standing these reverses, a renewed attempt 
I was made early m 1933 to amalgamate the 
[Conference and the League. These met with 
instant failure. Far from securing the end, 
they resulted in creating a split in the ranks of 
tlie League When a proposal was made in the 
Ckiuncil of the League in March to amalgamate 
the League with the Conference, the question 
I was raised whether the Council could take a 
decision binding on the parent body. The 
motion was ruled out by tlie acting President, 
Main Alidul Aziz, who was physically thrown 
out of the clialr for giving that ruling. The 
meeting ended amidst scenes of confusion and 
violence. The differences were soon composed, 
but on the understanding that no controversial 
subjects like amalgamation with the Conference 
would be brought up. A manifesto signed hy 
leaders of various provinces urged the re-habilita- 
tion of the League into the "Parliament of 
Indian Muslims ** and a cable was sent to 3Ir. 
M. A. Jumali, who was then m England, to 
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retvu*ii to India, assume charge of the League 
and restore it to its original status and influence 
Despite this, the peace in the League proved to 
be short-lived. In May the trouble reappeared, 
and the ofiicers of the League were suspended 
by the acting President for “improperly” 
convening a meeting of the Council At a 
meeting of the Council in the end of that month, 
the scenes of March were repeated and the 
President was again pushed out of the chair. 
These incidents served to empliasise the breach 
that had occurred in the ranks of the followers 
of the League. The gulf became wider towards 
the end of the year when two sessions of the 
League were held, one in Calcutta and the other 
in Delhi. The dispute continued right up to 
February 1934 when, thanks to the good offices 
of the Aga Khan, the League was reunited under 
the presidency of Mr. Jmnah. 

The publication of the White Paper set the 
carious Muslim organisations busy I’he 
executive board of the All- India Muslim 
Conference met together and asked for the 
largest measure of fiscal, administrative and 
legislative autonomy tor the piovinces, demanded 
the curtailment of the (xovernor’s powers and 
uiged statutory safeguards tor the proteition 
of the personal law, education and ciiltuie ot 
Muslims iSiinilarly, the l.eagiie session at 
Calcutta expressed dissatisfaction with sucli of 
the provisions of the Communal Award and the 
White Paper as fell short of the Mushm demands 
111 respect of their representation in the legis- 
latures, 'I’he Delhi Session ot the League 
wanted the Governors’ powers to be clearly 
defined m the constitution and opposed all 
efforts to change the Communal Award 

Meanwhile Mr. Shaukat Ah returned to Didia 
from his American tour and forthwith got into 
touch with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to 
bring about inter-communal unity. The move, 
which did not progress very smoothly owing to 
the stiff attitude adopted by the leaders of tlie 
Hindu Mahasabha, had to be abandoned when 
tlie attention of the Hindus was diverted by 
Mr. Gandhi’s fast. The refusal of the Congress 
m July to give up civil disobedience made it 
impossible for Muslims to continue to negotiate 
with Hindus who were wedded to an unconsti- 
tutional body. 

Mr, Sliaukat Ah instead took active iuterest 
in a new move to bring about complete unity 
among all Mushm organisations, so that the 
community could act as one when the reforms 
were introduced. The unity talks continued 
tliroughout the year and even m the first two 
months of 1934. The plan met with considerable 
opposition from the All-India Muslim Conference 
and the Hafiz Hidayat Hussain section of the 
League, who felt that the object of the pionioters 
of unity was to compromise on the electorate 
question. In spite of the non-co-operation of 
these two bodies, the unity conference met at 
Imcknow m December under the presidency of 
the Eaja of Salempur. Eepresentatives of the 
other League, the Khilafat Committee, the 
Nationalist Muslim Party and the Janiait-ul- 
Ulema took part. 

The President denied the charge that it was 
an electioneering stunt and affirmed that the 
object was to secure the political and social 


amelioration of the community and to weld the 
various sections into one body working for their 
common good. The Idea was to form a unity 
board consisting of representatives of the various 
organisations each of which would continue to 
function as a scpaiate entity. 

The President criticised the White Paper, but 
added that they had to accept the Communal 
Award in the absence of a better and more 
satisfactory substitute based on mter-communal 
agreement. 

The Unity lioard suggested was formed shortly 
attei, Init its activities weie mostly confined to 
the elections to tiic Asspiiildy, Little was done 
by wa\ ot bunging about inter-conmiunal unity. 
TheUnit\ Hoard was the extreme light wing of 
tile Muslims and evinced beunings towards 
the (’oiigiess Ju fact it exiiresscd satisfaction 
With tlie attitude ot the Congress towaids tlie 
Coniinunal Awaid (See Congiess sections) 

In August 1934 tlie Unity Hoard issued an 
eleition niauilcsto in whicli it einpliasised that 
complete iinitN among tlie vaiious (omnuimtles 
in India w'as a londition pi ecedent to the attain- 
ment ot tieetiom by the country. 'J’lie 
Itoaid pioimsf‘d to make effoits ultimately to 
seciiie tor India tlie light (o make liei own 
constitution It resolved to staml liy the 
Comiminal Awaid m tlie absenie rd any other 
constitutional sclieinc acceptalile to all tli» 
(omni unities comerned As regards politiai} 
lefoini, the Hoaid held the view that tb» 
pi o visions of the White J*aper scheme fell far 
Hhoit ot the legitimate aspirations ot the country 
and that theretoie it was totally unacceptable 
to Alusliiris, 

At the elections to tlie Asscmhlv held at the 
end of 1934, the (andidato put Up liy the Hoard 
seoied a fan measure ol smiess and in the 
Assembly the Board’s iioiniiiees cast then lot 
With the moi e advanced political party, except 
in respect of the Award m whicli they supported 
the siiokesman ot the ]a*ague. 

'Hie Aga Khan ai rived in India early in 1934 
and his presence acted like a tonic on the 
League After a senes of conferences between 
the leaders of the two sections, it was decided 
that the officers of both sides should resign and 
submit to the Aga Khan’s aibitratlon. This 
was done and His Highness suggested that tlie 
league should be reunited and Mr. Jinnah 
requested to become its President. Mr. Jinhah 
agreed and tlie League emerged once again a 
liarmonious body after years of strife. The Aga 
Khan’s efforts to bring together the League and 
the Confeience did not meet with success. 

Wiiatever the diffeicnccs among the various 
sections of Muslims, the community was united 
on the (Jommunal Awaid Muslims’ insistence 
on acceptmg it became firmer with increasing 
propaganda carried on by Hindus. Some 
Muslims were angry tliat the Congiess did not go 
all out and approve of tlie Award instead of 
adopting an attitud e of neutrality As time iiass- 
cd by and the Hindu agitation against the Award 
grew in intensity, Muslims’ support to it grew 
coi respond mgJy. Their adherence to the Award 
influenced their outlook on the instrument 
embodying the Award, with the result that, as a 
community, Muslims were the least hostile to 
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tlie reform proposals. This was reflected in the i 
utterances of the Muslim leaders and press on | 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report on 
the White Paper and in the attitude of Muslim 
members of the Assembly. 

A meetinp of the Council of the Muslim 
League was held in tlune 19M4, and, in the absence 
of any agree4 communal formula, reaffirmed its 
faith ill tlic C’ommunal Award. 

Later in tlie year the Working Committee of 
tlie Alblndia Muslim Conference urged the 
autliorities to introduce reforms without delay, 
and warned them that any modification in the 
provisions of the Communal A'ward affecting 
Muslim safeguards without Muslims’ consent 
would render any constitution unacceptable to 
the Muslims. The committee welcomed Govern- 
ment’s decision to safeguard the interests of the 
minorities in the public services, but expressed 
dissatisfaction with the allotment of 25 per 
cent, for Muslims. They wanted 311^ per cent 
representation on the basis of their strength in 
the. new Central Legislature 
. '*• 

Th«' liublication of the report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee towards the end of 
1934 caused an outburst of opposition in the 
country and most leaders showed a tendency to 
joto others in condemning the Committees’ 
findings ; but Muslims as a rule rested content 
with criticism and did not go to the length of 
urging the rejection of the new scheme Except 
for a small group of Nationalist Muslims in the 
Congress, the community as a whole expressed 
its readiness to work the new constitution 
despite its defects. 

Tlie Muslim League, too, condemned the 
J J*, C. Eeport as more reactionary than the 
White Paper, but decided to accept the Awaid 
*’ 96'^ar as it goes, until a substitute is agreed 
upon by the various communities concerned ” 
On that basis it declared its readiness to co- 
operate with any other party “ with a view to 
securing such a future constitution for India as 
would satisfy the people”. 

• •There was a lull in the political activities of 
Muslims until late in 1935. During the Budget 
session of the Legislative Assembly, Babu 
Eajendra Prasad, the President of tlie Congress, 
held prolonged consultations with Mr. Jinnah 
with a view to arriying at an agreed formula to 
Deplane the Award. The Muslim spokesman was 
ready to explore avenues of inter-communal 
concord, but refused to consider any proposal 
which sought to take away from the community 
wliat it had been given under the Award. The 
Congress leader on his part was willhig to make 
any sacrifice to the minority commimity provided 
“the anti-national separate electorates” were 
substituted by joint electorates. After about a 
fortnight’s negotiation they evolved a formula 
whereby Muslims retained the rights given to 
them under the Award, but agreed to substitute 
separate by joint electorate on the under- 
standing that a franchise different to that 
governing the Hindus was made applicable to 
Muslims so as to bring the latter’s voting 
strength in proportion to their population ratio. 
This formula did not prove acceptable to Benptl 
and Punjab Hindus who opposed the differential 
franchise and also objected to Muslims becoming 


a statutory majority in those two Provinces, 
Thus the peace parleys broke down and the two 
communities continued to drift apart. 

Even while negotiations were in progress 
Pandit Malavya and other Hindu leaders 
organised an anti-Award demonstration by 
holding all-India conference to protest against 
the provisions of the Award which were con- 
demned as not only imjust to the Hindu com- 
munity but as distinctly anti-national. 

Resenting any attempt to snatch away from 
them what they had secured by years of re- 
presentation and agitation, the Muslims organised 
a counter-demonstration in the shape of an 
all-India conference to support the Award. 
The Nawab of Dacca, who presided over the 
conference, remarked tliat the Award fell far 
short of the Muslims’ just rights, but that they 
would nevertheless work the reforms based on 
the Award. The pivotal resolution passed by the 
conference regarded the Award “ so far as it 
goes, as the corner-stone of a gigantic constitu- 
tional machinery upon which any future Govern- 
ment of India may be based and without which 
no genuine representative government can be 
safely established in India. 

Attempts were made to reopen the Award in 
the House of Commons, but Government were 
firm on the question, and declared that it 
would be left untouched until the communities 
concerned brought forward an agreed substitute 
The move to leave the decision concerning joint 
and separate electorates to the minorities in the 
various provinces was countered by anothei 
move to leave it to the decision of the various 
provincial councils under the new reforms. 

At the time of writing, therefore, the Muslims 
are in a very happy position. Although they 
have not secured all that they asked for, most 
of their major demands have been conceded 
They have secured adequate representation in 
the provincial legislatures, 83 J per cent, of the 
seats in the central legislature, separation of 
Sind and the guarantee of a proportion of the 
services. 

The Khilafat Committee. — ^The origin of the 
Central Kliilafat Committee is to be found in 
the closing days of the Great War when Turkey 
was feeling the consequences of defeat at the 
hands of the Allies. Mussulmans in India natu- 
rally sympathised with their coreligionists in 
Turkey and carried on ceaseless agitation 
against the division of Turkey Into small 
bits among the Allies. Being anxious for 
the safety of the holy places of Islam and oppose 1 
to the dismemberment of Turkey, they felt a 
considerable amount of bittemess against the 
British, who as the principal Allied Power, were 
dictating their own terms to vanquished Turkey. 
Formed thus for the protection of the Khilafat 
as a tenoral as well as a religious Power, the 
Central Khilafat Committee was exploited to 
good purpose by the leaders of the Congress 
movement in India which had found in ” the 
Punjab Wrongs ” an effective means of propa- 
ganda against the British rule In India. 
Commonness of ill feeling towards the British 
brou^t the two closer. While it gave impetus 
to the Congress by securing for the Congress sup- 
port from the Muslims, it also received support 
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from the CongresB in agitating for the **righting 
of the Ehiiafat wrongs.'* Thus the two worked 
side by side, mutually helpful. 

Madras Khilafat Conference under the 
chairmanship of Hr. Shaukat Ali unfolded a 
programme of progressive non-co-operation and 
^pealed to the country for support. The 
Odlafat Committee, with the huge funds at 
its disposal, was able to draft in a 
large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
special Congress in 1320 when the non-co-oper- 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to it, namely, the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the righting of the 
Punjab wrongs. 

With the deposition of the Eliilafat by the 
Kemalists and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee's activities have been 
considerably restricted. Becently the Com- 
mittee sent a deputation to Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements. Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to Turkey, the Turkish Government did 
not quite like the idea which had consequently 
to be abandoned. 

The 1025 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was rendered lively by Mr. Hasrat Mohan! 
whose speech strongly criticising Sultan Ibn 
Saud was subsequently expunged. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the conference under the pre- 
sidentship of Abul Kalam Azad condemned 
the British policy in Iraq and the League's 
decision on Mosul and declared that if the 
Turks went to war on the latter issue the Con- 
ference would deem it its duty to help them. 

For some years since then one heard little 
about the public activities of the Committee, 
although many of its domestic quarrels 
engaged the attention of the public. 
Funds, however, continued to be collected 
for the " activities " of the Committee 
which could hardly be specified. Things 
dragged on until the latter half of 1027, when the 
leaders found the Khilafat organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy- 
cotting the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Jleforms. This was successfully achieved by the 
extremist wire-pullers at Madras In 1927. 

In the next year, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of the 
Nehru Eeport. This document raised many 
controversial issues. Its two main recommenda- 
tions, namely. Dominion Status for India and 
joint electorates with temporary reservation 
of seats, were not acceptable to the Khilafatists 
whose ideal was an extreme type of nationalism 
coupled with rank communalism. They wanted 
complete independence for India but insisted on 
the continuance of separate electorates. This 
state of mind found expression at the annual 
session of the Khilafat Conference which met in 
1928 at Calcutta. 

In the years following the publication of the 
Nehru Beport, the Khilafat Committee re-appear- 
od on the Indian political stage and vigorously 
sfxove to repudiate that document. IHiis it 
succeeded in doing, as the Muslims with one 
Toice condemped it as pro-Mindu* As,mpnth8 


passed by, it became increasingly clear to the 
Muslims that the Congress was getting more and 
more Hindu-ridden and that they could not 
expect due protection for their communal rights 
from the Congress or its leaders. The appreci- 
ation of this situation by the Muslim masses 
was mainly due to the activities of the Khilafat 
Committee and its leaders. Thus when the 
Khilafat Conference met in Lahore in 1929 it 
was resolved that the Khilafatists should par- 
ticipate in the Bound Table Conference convened 
by the British Government to settle the future 
constitution of India, although in the same 
breath the Conference declared itself in favour 
of independence. This latter, however, was but 
a wordy sop to the extremists, as the main body 
of Khilafat workers started in 1029 and continu- 
ed since then a regular fight against the 
Congress. 

In the past few years, in addition to the 
effective prevention of the Muslims from join- 
ing the Congress unless the communal question 
was satisfactorily settled, the Khilafat Commit- 
tee did a considerable work abroad. The All 
brothers, who were the soul of the Khilafat 
movement, worked for the Arab federation and 
the Tanzim of Mussulmans all over the world. 
During this time, the movement lost Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, who passed away in London in the 
midst of his strenuous work for his country and 
his co-religionists ; and the work of carrying 
on the increasing activities of the irhl iaftii 
Committee fell on the shoulders of his brother 
Maulana Shaukat Ail. The invitation to bury 
the departed leader in the mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem brought the Indian Muslims closer to 
the Arabs. This fellow feeling among Muslims 
in different parts of the globe found expression 
in a huge conference held In Jerusalem which 
served to create anew spirit of internationalism 
among the followers of Islam — one of the 
cherished objects of the Indian Khilafatists. 

The advent of the Nazi regime in Germany 
and its antl-semitic policy turned the Jews out 
of that country. This led to an increasing 
concentration of Jews in Palestine. Jews all 
over the world was stirred by the plight of 
Jewish exiles from Germany and this gave 
vigour to the movement for a national home 
for Jews in Palestine. Muslims there were 
adveisely affected by this and involved the 
sympathy of their co-religionists in India who 
readily responded. The Khilafat organisation 
took a leading part in this activity. A Palestine 
Delegation paid a visit to India and Indian 
Muslims, whose extra-territorial patriotism' iwas 
aroused, called meetings and sent deputation to 
the authorities. Arrangements were also made 
for sending a deputation to London. 

As the representatives of Indian Muslims in 
the London Conference, the All brothers effect- 
ively safeguarded their interests. In addition, 
Maulana Shaukat Ali repeatedly impressed on 
British audiences and leaders the advisability 
I of keeping the Indian Muslims contented as it 
I would please Muslims in other parts of the 
world. 

The history of the Khilafat movement followed 
a peculiar course on the North-Western Frontier 
Province of India. There the Khilafat organi- 
sation conducted a ceaseless agitation over the 
local grievances of the Muslim population and 
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the diBaffection towards the Government 
thus created was promptly exploited by the 
Congress for furthering its own lawless actmtles. 
Being sturdy people accustomed to fighting, they 
often found it impossible to observe the Congress 
creed of non-violence. A number of clashes 
ensued, with attendant casualties. 

The fourteenth session of the Kliilafat Con- 
ference met at Ajmer in September 1932 under 
the presidentship of Sheikh Abdul Majid. He 
condemned the caste system among Hindus 
which, according to him, was responsible for 
the demand of separate electorates by the 
depressed classes. As for separate electorates 
for Mussalmans, he held there was no choice 
loft to them except to ask for such a safeguard. 
He reiterated the fourteen points, but was none 
the less in favour of a compromise if it was 
possible on honourable lines. He suggested 
the voluntary dissolution of all the existing 
political organisations of Mussalmans and the 
formation of one comprehensive body. At 
the open session of the conference a resolution 
was passed characterising the communal award 
as absolutely unsatisfactory in that only three 
out of the fourteen points had been conceded 
by it. 


The All-India Khilafat Committee met i • 
Lucknow in December 1033, when the Palestine 
Conference was also held. The President, 
Mr. Murtaza Bahadur, protested against the 
Balfour Declaration which " converted the home 
of Arabs for centuries, which was sacred to the 
Mushm world, into a national home for Jews.” 
A resolution was passed deciding to reorganise 
Khilafat Committees in all parts of India, so that 
they might “safeguard the sacred lands from 
occupation and invasion by non-Muslims.*’ 
The Khilafat organisation has since confined 
itself to normal activities of citizenship, except 
for a memorandum sent to the Viceroy by Syed 
Murtaza, president of the Khilafat Committee, 
voicing the feelings of the Muslim Community 
on the Palestine question Maulana Shaukat 
All, General Secretary of the Central Khilafat 
Committee, and the Ihresident made preliminary 
arrangements to form a deputation to wait on 
the Viceroy, but His Excellency could not 
receive the deputation for want of time. He 
was, however, pleased to inform the President of 
the Committee that he would gladly represent 
the case of the deputation to the Secretary of 
State for India and through him to the Secre- 
tary of State for Colonies during his visit to 
England m 1934. 


The Round Table Conference. 


^h9 first session of the Indian Bound Table 
Conference, which was held in London during 
the autumn of 1930 and January 1931, was 
xamaxkable for the spirit of unity. At the first 
aitthig Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, on behalf of the 
British Indian Delegates, extended an invita- 
tion to the Princes and States to consider enter- 
ing an All -Indian Federation, which would 
establish a federal government and a federal 
executive, embracing both the British Provinces 
and the Indian States in one whole, associated 
for common purposes, but each securing control 
of their own affairs, the Provinces autonomous, 
and the States sovereign and autonomous. 
This, though it struck an unexpected note at 
the Conference, was no more than the fruition 
of an old idea. The authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, which laid the foundations 
of the great Reform Act of 1919, visualised the 
steady progression of the federal idea, but the 
notable passage in which they indicated this 
purpose slipped into the background in the 
confused and difficult days that followed. Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues, who conducted 
the parliamentary inquiry into the working 
of this Act, declared their adhesion to the federal 
idea, and proposed as a contribution to it the 
establishment of A Council of Greater India, 
in which the representatives of British India and 
the Indian States should sit for the discussion 
of matters of common concern. The Govern- 


ment of India, in a lengthy despatch on the 
Simon Report, also adhered to the federal princl 
pie, though they expressed the view that it was 
a distant ideal. Many Indian publicists had 
declared the faith that without the adoption 
of the federal principle no substantial growth 
of the Indian constitution was practicable. 
But although federahsm had always been in 
the background, none had possessed sufficient 
courage to bring it into the forefront until Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru invited the Princes to consi- 
der it. The invitation was promptly accepted. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, speak- 
ing for the general body, at once declared 
that subject to the incorporation in the 
statute of certain defined conditions — ^they were 
in substance the guaranteeing of the sovereignty 
and treaty rights of the States, and the protec- 
tion of their essential interests— the Princes and 
States would favourably consider any such 
proposal ; later he averred his belief that, provid- 
ed the completed picture was satisfactory, 
seventy-fiye per cent, of the States would join 
a federation. 

Real Progress. — By common consent, this 
patriotic offer by the Princes and States trans- 
formed the situation. The goal of the British- 
Indian publicist was the establishment of respon- 
sible government in India, with “safeguards* 
during the transitional period, and ultimate 
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Dominion status for that responsible govern* 
ment. With the assurance of the participation 
of the Princes and States, bringing a powerful 
element of stability into the governing machine, 
Lord Beading, speaking for the Liberals, accepted 
the crucial proposition of a responsible govern- 
ment at the centre. Later, the spokesmen for 
the Conservative Party took up the same posi- 
tion, though perhaps in more cautious terms. 
On this giuding principle substantial progress 
was made in sketching the outline of a federal 
constitution. True, the Minorities Question, 
that is to say the adequate protection of the 
minorities in the Indian population, especially 
the great Moslem community, remained unsettled 
and Moslem acceptance of responsibility at the 
centre was conditional on the solution of this 
very thorny issue. But the measure of pro- 
gress was so satisfactory before the Conference 
separated in January 1931, that speaking for 
His Majesty’s Government the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bamsay MacDonald, was in a position to 
make the following announcement : 

“ The view of His Majesty’s Government is 
that responsibility for the Government of India 
should be placed upon Legislatures, Central 
and Provincial, with such provisions as may be 
necessary to guarantee, during a period of 
transition, the observance of certain obligations 
and to meet other special circumstances, and 
also with such guarantees as are required by 
minorities to protect their political liberties and 
rights. 

** In such statutory safeguards as may be 
made for meeting the needs of the transitional 
period, it will be a primary concern of His 
Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved 
powers are so framed and exercised as not to 
prejudice the advance of India through the new 
constitution to full responsibility for her own 
Government." 

Participation of Congrosi. — But represen- 
tative as It was in all other respects, the first 
session of the Congress embraced no represen- 
tative of The Indian National Congress. For 
various reasons that stood aloof. During the 
interval between the rising of the first session, 
and the convening of the second, negotiations 
were carried on with a view to the Congress 
suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement 
on which it had embarked and joining in the 
task of framing the new constitution. These 
discussions ended in what was called "The 
Gandhi-Irwln Fact", which embodied a settle- 
ment covering the whole field In dispute, and 
in an undertaking on the part of the Congress 
to participate in the Bound Table discussions, 
and to suspend civil disobedience. After many 
hesitations Mr. Gandhi, who was appointed 
sole representative of the Congress, sailed for 
England, and others who had remained aloof 
from the earlier proceedings jomed the Dele- 
gation. At first Mr. Gandhi’s contribution to 
the work of the Conference was helpful. Though 
he was perhaps more anxious to justify Congress, 
and to maintain its right to speak for India, 
he accepted the principle of federation, and the 
task of making it easy for the Princes and States 
to enter therein. But afterwards his oontri* 
button was less helpful. Specially was this the 
case in relation to the Minorities. 
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The Conmunal Award. 

Tho decision of the British Government in 
regard to the representation of the various 
communities in British India in the Provincial 
Legislatures, on which the communities them- 
selves wore unable to agree, was published in 
August 1932. The award followed a thorough 
and comprehensive inquiry into the proportions 
and position of tho vaiious communities in the 
Provinces, The decision was not given on 
strictly aiithinetical lines ; thus the Sikhs with 
32 seats out of a total of 176 in the Punjab 
Legislatuie secured a larger representation than 
they would on a population basis. Tho table 
of distribution avoided the term Hindu. Its 

E lace was taken by the heading " General ", 
ut it was clear that those under tliat heading 
would be ovorwhelmingly, it not entirely, 
Hindu, for Muslims, Siklis, Indian Christians 
(with some exceptions) Anglo-Indians'' and 
Europeans would vote in separate communal 
constituencies The seats were distributed as 
follows : General, 705 ; Depressed Classes, 61 ; 
Backwaid aioas, 20 , Sikhs, 36 ; Muslim, 489 ; 
Indian Christians,. 21 , Anglo-Indians, 12 ; 
Europeans, 25 , Commerce and Industry, 64 , 
LanUholdeis, 35, Universities, 8: and J.aboiir, 
38 

With regard to the Depressed Classes, it was 
explained tliat they would vote in the general 
eonstituencies, but in older to ensure adequate 
representation to them special seats woio also 
allotted. It was contemplated that this arrange- 
ment, which gave the mcmbeis of these classes 
two votes, should be limited to 20 years. As 
to women voters, His Majesty’s Government 
came to the decision to limit the electorate for 
each special woman's scat to voters Iroin one 
conimunity. 

Accoiiipanj mg tho award was an explanatoiy 
statement by the Piinio Minister in tho course 
of which he observed as follows ; 

. " Our duty was plain. As tho failure of the 
communities to agiee amongst themselves had 
placed an almost insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of any constitutional development, it 
was incumbent upon the Government to take 
action. In accordance, thcieforc, with the 
pledges that 1 gave on belialf of the Government 
at the Hound Table (/onference in response to 
the repeated appeals fiom repiesentative Indians 
and in accordance with tho statement approved 
by the British Parlument, tho Government 
are to-day jmblishing a scheme of lepresentation 
in the provincial assemblies that they intend, 
in duo course, to lay before Pailiament unless, 
in tho meanwhile the communities themselves 
agree upon a better plan. 

"We should be only too glad if at any stage 
before tho proposed Bill becomes law the cummu- 
nitios can reach an agreement amongst them- 
selves. But guided by tho past experience the 
Government are convinced that no further 
negotiations will be of any advantage and they 
can be no party to them. They will, however, 
be ready and willing to substitute for their 
scheme any scheme wliether in respect of any one 
or more of the Governors’ Provinces or in respect 
of the whole of British India tliat is generally 
agreed to and accepted by all the parties 
affected." 
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THE THIRD CONFERENCE. 


Following the publication of the communal 
award, the third seesion of the Bound Table 
Conference was summoned in London. The 
Congress did not participate in it. Most of 
its leaders including Mr. Gandhi were in prison 
for reviving the civil disobedience movement. 
ProflUng by past experience Government refused 
to connder the question of releasing them 
unless and until the lawless movement which 
they had initiated was unconditionally called off. 
The €k>nfer6nce was nevertheless attended by 
representatives of all other parties in India and 
lasted from 17th Kovember 1932 to 24th 
December 1932. Its achievements were summed 
up by "Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State 
for India, in his concluding speech at the final 
plenary session. He said : 

would venture to sum up the results in two 
sentences. I would say, first of all, we have 
clearly delimited the field upon which the future 
constitution is going to be built. In a much 
more detailed manner than in the last two years 
we have delimited the spheres of activity of the 
various parts of the constitution. Secondly 
and 1 regard this result as much more important 
than even that important first result, we have 
I believe created an esprU de corps amongst 
all of us that is determined to see the building 
that is going to be reared upon the field that we 
marked out TOth complete in itself and completed 
at the earliest possible date. Lord Chancellor, 
I said that we had marked out the ground. 
Let me ex|fiain by a few examples what I mean 
by that assertion. I take the various parts of 
the oonstitutdonal structure in order. 

I begin with the part that Indian India, 
the India of the States, is to play in the Federa- 
tion. There we have made It quite clear tiiat 
there is no risk in any respect to the Treaties 
or to the obligations into which tliey and we 
have entered. I hope that 1 have made it 
quite clear that all questions governed by that 
general term '* paramountcy ” do not enter 
into the Federal scheme at all. 1 think also 
I may say that we made some progress in the 
enquiry over which Lord Irwin presided one 
day this week into the methods by which the 
States will accede to the Federation. 

Let me say in passing — ^for I think it may help 
our future discussions both here and in India— 
that we have always regarded an effective 
Federation as meaning the accession of a reason- 
able number of States and, as at present advised, 
we should regard something like not less than 
half the States seats and not less than half the 
population as tiie kind of definition that we have 
in mind. 

Kext I come to the Federation and the Units. 
Here, again, 1 think we have made great progress 
in delimiting the field between the Centre 
on the one hand and the Provincial and States 
Units on the other. We have been very carefully 
through the lists of Federal and non-Federal 
activiUes, and we have got much nearer to 
agreement than we have ever reached before. 


Next there is the very difficult question of 
Federal Finance, one of the most vital questions 
in the whole field of Federal activities. Un- 
fortunately we were discussing that question 
at a time of great difficulty. We have been 
discussing it at a time when no Government 
in the world has sufficient money for its needs. 
But I think I can claim that there again we 
have made some substantial progress. I fully 
admit that there are differences still to be 
recognised and to be reconciled. I do not think 
it could bo otherwise in any question of this kind. 

As regards the size of the Chamber, 
I had hoped that we should have reached a 
greater measure of agreement than we have 
found possible during these last weeks. It 
has been made clear that there still are differences 
to be reconciled, not only differences between 
British India and the States, but 
differences between the bigger States and the 
smaller States, differences even between 'some 
members of the Chamber of Princes and other 
members of the Chamber of Princes. 

Then there was the question of the represen- 
tation of the communities in the Centre- 
particularly of the Muslim Community. There 
1 think I can say definitely — I think 1 have 
said it indirectly very often before — that the 
Government consider that the Muslim Com- 
munity should have a representation of 33 1 
per cent, of the British Indian seats in 
the Federal Chambers. So far as India 
is concerned, that must be a matter for arrange- 
ment between the communities affected and the 
India of the Princes. But so far as the British 
Government has any part in the question, we 
will at any time give our good offices to making 
it as easy as possible for an arrangement between 
those parties in regard to future allocation of 
seats. There again I venture to say that defini- 
tely to-day, because I am anxious that that factor 
in the problem should not in any way impede 
the future progress In elaborating the further 
stages of the Constitution. 

Now, with all these Federal questions, I can 
see that there is a grave anxiety in the minds 
of many members of the Conference — and 
1 can sympathise with that anxiety — ^lest the 
various complications of which 1 have just 
given you certain instances should take too 
long to settle, and that the Federation itseli 
will drift into the dim distance and will cease 
to bo a reality in practical politics. 

Feeling that anxiety. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
asked last night that a definite date should be 
placed in the Bill at which time the Federation 
should come into being. He qualified bn 
request — end qualified it, no obubt, quite 
rightly— with the reservation that if tin 
conditions were not fulfilled, Parliament must 
have some means at its disposal for postponinK 
the date of the Federation. 

Now 1 agree with him that the last thing 
the world ^t we wish to see the Federation 
drift back into being simply an idea and not au 
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mtegral part of the Indian Constitution. But 
T think I ought to say that I do find a difficulty 
in agreeing — if indeed this is the time to agree 
or disagree— to anything in the nature of a 
definite date in the provision of the Act. The 
difficulties that are in my mind are twofold. 

1 am not quite sure — and here I am speaking 
very candidly in the presence of representatives 
of the States — what reaction something that 
might appear to be rather in the nature of an 
ultimatum might have on the Indian States 
themselves. 

Again, I find this difficulty, I foci the 
machinery of the Constitution will be of an 
extremely complicated nature, and I think 
that Parliament, if it were confronted with a 
definite date, might demand a longer interval 
and more cautious provisions than it would 
require if there were no fixed date. After all 
the machinery for bringing the Act into operation 
is going to be of a very complicated nature. 

I have always rontemplatcd that some such 
method as a Parliamentary Resolution of 
both Houses would bo adopted for bringing 
the Federation into operation, and that that 
method would be adopted at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

What I can say to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
18 that we are going to do our utmost to remove 
every obstacle in the way of Federation and 
to remove it at the earliest possible date. Let 
me also say to him, we do not intend to inaugu- 
rate any kind of provmcial autonomy under 
conditions which might leave Federation to 
follow on as a mere contingency in the future 

Lastly, let mo say a word upon another side 
of this part of our discussions. For the last 
two years we have discussed the question of I 
certain new Provinces. We have discussed the 
question of Sind from the very opening of our 
deliberations two years ago. Last year we 
discussed in detail for the first time the question 
of Orissa. Since those discussions we have 
had expert enquiries into both questions. 

Basing our views upon the Reports of those 
enquiries, basing our views still more on what 
appears to be a very general agreement both 
in India and in Great Britain, we have come 
definitely to the conclusion that Sind and Orissa 
should both be separate Provinces. No doubt 
there will be details of machinery to settle and 
some of them of a rather complicated kind. 

Lord Chancellor, I have now dealt with the 
more prominent of the features of our discussions 
that emerge upon the more directly constitu- 
tional side of the Federation itself. Let me 
now come to the other series of problems that 
in some cases affect more directly Great Britain 
and in other cases affect certain communi- 
ties and certain interests in India itself. 
I mean by this all that chapter of questions that 
by a rou^ and ready phrase we have described 
as ** safeguards." Lord ChanceUor, let me say 
at the outset of my observations that I regard 
the safeguards not as a stone wall that blocks 
a road, but as the hedges on each side that no 
good driver over touches but that prevent people 
on a dark night falling into the ditch. They 
aie not intended to obstruct a real transfer of 


responsible power. They are not intended 
to impede the day to day administration of any 
Indian Minister. They are rather ultimate 
controls that we hope will never need to be 
exercised for the greater reassurance of the 
world outside both in India and in Groat Britain. 
Let me take the two Instances that have been 
most prominent in this part of our discussions. 
Let me take the most difficult question of all 
the difficulty of a transfer of financial responsibi- 
lity. There, Lord Chancellor, I am not disoleiing 
any secret when I say that during the last 
[twelve months the British Government have 
fully accepted the fact that there can be no 
effective transfer of responsibility unless there 
is an effective transfer of financial responsibility. 
Wo have fully accepted that fact and we iw^e 
done our best in the very difficult circumstances 
that have faced us to reconcile the legitimate 
demand of every Indian politician for financial 
control with the legitimate demand of every 
one who is interested in finance, not only for 
stability, but for a situation in which there would 
not oven be a suggestion that stability could 
be questioned. For in the field of finance it Is 
not only the fact itself that matters, but it is 
what people say about that fact. 

Now our difficulties have arisen from two 
sources. In the first place, there is tlie fact 
that, as things are at present, a large part of 
the Indian revenue has to be devoted to meeting 
the obligations tliat have grown up during 
these years of partnership between Indian 
and Great Britain That in Itself — and I am 
sure no one would question the justice of the 
point of view — makes people here, investors 
who invested their money in Indian securities, 
men and women whoso families are interested 
in the meeting of the old obligations, extremely 
nervous of any change. Secondly, there is 
the fact that wo are passing through, I suppose, 
the most difficult financial crisis that has faced 
Asia and Europe for many generations. In 
the case of India there is a peculiar difficulty, 
namely, that a large body of short-term loans 
raised under the name of the Secretary of State 
in London, fall due for payment in the next six 
years. That moans that, if the Federation 
is to start with a good name, if its solvency is 
to be assured, some moans must be found 
for meeting these short-term maturities without 
impairing the future of Indian credit. 

Lord Chancellor, those are the hard facts 
that have faced the Government during the 
last twelve months. Those are the hard facts 
that we discussed in great detail and with great 
goodwill at the Financial Saf^uards Committee. 
The British Government, the British delegation, 
and sections of the Conference, came to the 
view that in those conditions certain safeguards 
were absolutely necessary if we were to keep 
the confidence of the world outside and if we 
were to make it possible in the future for a 
Federal Government to raise money upon 
reasonable terms. That, gentlemen, in a few 
sentences is the history of the safeguards. That, 
in particular, is the history of the safeguards 
that has loomed very largely in our discussions 
this year, the history of the Reserve Bank. 
We feel that, if confidence is to be maintained 
in the financial stability and credit of India, 
a Reserve Bank must be ineffective operatloxh 
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I come now to the question of Defence, a 
question that again has loomed very large, and 
rightly so, in our discussions. We had first 
of all, as you all remember, a debate in full 
Conference — a debate in which I think 1 may 
claim that there was complete unanimity that 
Defence, until it can be transferred tt) Indian 
hands, remains the sole responsibility of the 
Crown. It was, however, clear to mo in the 
course of the discussions, and afterwards in an 
informal talk that I was able to have with certain 
leading members of the Conference, that there 
were differences of opinion as to the methods 
by which Indian political opinion might be 
consulted in the administration of the Reseived 
subject. 

Let me take in order two or throe of the 
principal points to which Sir Tej Bahadur 
attached importance in these discussions 
First of all, there was the question of the discus- 
sion of the Defence Budget We wore all 
agreed that it should be non-votable In the 
nature of things, I think that was inevitable, 
but we are quite prepared to take the necessary 
steps to see that the Budget should be jmt, 
as ne and his friends wish, in blocks, not in a 
perfunctory manner slmiily to be discussed as 
a whole. 


Next he was anxious about the employment 
of Indian troops outside India without the 
approval of the Federal Oovoiument or the 
iWeral Legislature I’here I think he and 
his friends wore agreed that whore it was actually 
a case of the defence of India, in which no 
Imperial considerations entered at all, the 
defence say, of the Frontier of India itself, 
there the responsibility — the sole responsibility 
—of the Crown should remain undiluted 
More difficult (^^uestions arose in cases when 
Indian troops might be employed for purposes 
other than directly Indian purposes Now in 
those cases 1 can say to him I would prefer 
not to be precise as to the exact method 1 
myself feel sure that a means will be found to 
leave the decision in- some manner to the 
Federal Ministry and to the Federal Legislature 

Next, there was an important scries of 
questions connected, first of all, with the Indiani- 
sation of the Army, that is to say, the greatest 
participation of Indians themselves in the 
defence of India and, secondly, as to the bringing 
into consultation as much as possible the two 
sides of the Government. He and his friends 
were anxious that statutory provision should bo 
made in some way for both these objects The 
Ixird Chancellor and the British Government still 
take the view, and we feel we must maintain it. 


that statutory provision is too inelastic, if you 
define statutory provision in the narrow sense. 
But I think I can meet him and his friends 
effectively by including directions to the 
Governor- General in both these respects in the 
Instructions. 

Now ho said, quite rightly, tliat his attitude 
towards that proposal would depend very 
much upon the Instructions themselves. As 
regards the Instructions we intend first of all 
to allude to them in the body of the Statute. 
And then we intend to ask Parliament to agree 
to a novel procedure, but a procedure that I 
believe is well fitted to the conditions with 
which wo are faced, namely, that before certain 
of them are submitted to His Majesty, both 
Houses of l^arliament should have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views upon them. 
The effect of that would be to give the Instruc- 
tions a Statutory framework by the allusion 
in the Act itself, and to give them a Parliamen- 
tary framework by the Resolutions that would 
bo passed approving of them before they are 
submitted for His Majesty’s approval. 

As to the other proposals that Sir Tej made 
in the matter of Detence, we still feel that the 
Governor-General should have an unfettered 
power in selecting his Defence Minister ; but 
we will make it quite clear in the Instructions 
that we wish the two sides of the Government 
to work in the close co-operation, and that 
wo do definitely contemplate — I would ask 
his attention to this point, and we will make 
an allusion to it in the Instructions — that 
before the Estimates are actually put to the 
Federal Assembly the Finance Minister and that 
doubt the Prime Minister should have an 
opportunity of seeing them and giving to the 
Governor- General their views upon them. 

We have been planning a scheme and a very 
compliiatod scheme, bufi we have also been 
trying to create a spirit of co-operation. Several 
members of the Conference were very kind to 
mo last night when they said that I had played 
some small part in helping to foster tlus spirit 
of co-operation during the last few weeks. 
I thank them for what they said, but I say 
tliat their kind words were really undeserved 
The spirit of co-operation is duo to much greater 
events and to much greater people than anv 
with whom I am connected or any that I could 
ever hope to emulate. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the 
Conference, His Majesty's Government, in 
pursuance of their pledges, proceeded to draft 
the White Paper incorporating their tentative 
conclusions. 
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The proposals of His Majesty’s Oovornment 
for Indian constitutional reforms which are 
now under examination by a joint Committee 
of Parliament were issued in March this year 
in the form of a White Paper. Though the 
intention is to speed up the necessary legislation, 
no date is suggested in the Wliite Paper for the 
actual change in the Indian system of (iovern- 
merit. The Poyal Proclamation inaugurating 
the new system shall not bo issued until l>oth 
Houses of Parliament have agroefl on the date 


By the proposals put forwaid, the Provinces 
arc given autonomy and to a Federal Government 
is conceded responsible government over the 
whole field of administration allotted to the 
Federation except in regard to certain 
“lesorvexi” subjects. The Federation will 
consists of the autonomous provinces of British 
India, 1 1 in number, including the new Provinces 
of Sind and Orissa, and tlio Indian States. 
It win be brought about by the Princes surrondei- 
ing a defined corpus of their present sovereign 
rights to the Federation but retaining internal 
autonomy m respect of rights not so surrendered, 
unaffected by any other consideration than the 
existing suzerainty of the Crown. 

It IS a condition of the sotting up the Federa- 
tion — (1) That rulers ot States lopreseuting 
not loss than half the aggregate population ot 
the Indian States and entitlt^d to not less than 
half the State’s seats in the Upper House of the 
liCgislatuie .shall have executed the necessary 
Instrument of Accession , and (2) That a 
Ucborve Bank, free trom political influence, 
will have been sot up and already successfully 
operating. Tlieae conditions fullillcd, it will 
rest with both Houses of Parliament to move 
the Crown by an address to issue a Jloyal 
Pioclamation inaugurating the Federation. 


Reserved Subjects. 

The Governor- General and Viceroy will have 
a dual capamty. Governor- General as head of 
the Federation, and Viceroy as conducting 
relations with States outside the federal sphere 
As Governor- General he will be aided and advised 
by a Council of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature in all matters save those concerned 
with the throe Departments to be reserved 
to his personal administration namely. Defence, 
External Affairs, and Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


The Governor- General is also given a special 
responsibility for certain purposes — (1) The 
prevention of grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of India or any part thereof. (2) 
The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities. (3) The safeguarding of the 
financial stability and credit of the Federation. 
(4) Tbe securing to the members of the Public 


Services of any rights piovided for them by the 
(Constitution and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate interests. (5) The protection of 
the lights of any Indian State. (6) The 
prevention of commercial discrimination. 
(7) Any matter which affects the administra- 
tion of the reserved departments. 

In fulfilment of these special responsibilities 
the Govcrnor-Genoial is empoworetl to act 
cither without or contrarv to the advice of his 
Ministers and can himself ])ass a Governor- 
Gencial’s Act to secure any of these purposes 
and is given all poweis to secuio the necessary 
finance. 


Apart from the reserved departments and 
the.se special responsibilities there is another 
category of piorogatives or powers, the majority 
of them such as are usually associated with 
the head of a Constitutional State, the others 
to meet the particular conditions of India — 
{a) The power to summon, jiroroguo, and 
dissolve the Legislature (ft) The power to 
assent to or withhold assent from Bills or to 
rc«'prve them for His Majesty’s pleasure. (<j) 
'The power to summon joint sessions of the two 
ITou&es of the liCgislature in cases of urgency, 
(d) The grant of previous sanction to the 
introduction of legislation. — (1) Bepealmg, 
amending, or repugnant to any Act of Parliament 
extending to British India or any Govemor- 
Geneial’s or Governor’s Act or Oidinance ; 
(2) aftecting any departmont reserved to the 
contiol of the Governor- General ; (3) affecting 
coinage and curioncy of the lleserve Bank ; 
(4) affecting religion ; (.'>) affecting the procedure 
regulating criminal proceedings against European 
Britibh subjects. 

In case of emergency the Governor- General 
also has certain Ordinance-making powers. 
In the event of a breakdown of the machinery 
of government he is empowered to assume full 
control. ’J'he system is continued under which 
expenditure connected with the reserved subjects 
is not subject to the vote of the Assembly. 
In regard to other finance he has power to restore 
any cut interfering with the carrying out of any 
of his special lesponsibilitics. Various heads of^ 
expenditure will not be subject to the vote of 
the Legislature although they may be discussed. 
These include the loans services, the expenditure 
of the reserved departments, and the salaries and 
pensions of the Indian Civil Service. 

The special and wide powers thus conferred 
on the Governor- General are by command 
convened in tlie Instrument of Instructions 
given lum by the King Emperor on assuming 
office, to bo exorcised only m special circumstan- 
ces and not in everyday routine and normal 
circumstances, except in tlie case of the reserved 
departments. 
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Federal Legislature. 

The Federal Legislature resembles the existing 
Central Legislature in composition and will 
consist of two Chambers — the Upper Chamber 
or Council of State consisting of 260 members, 
100 appointed by the Princes, 160 elected by 
members of the Provincial Legislatures of 
British India, and 10 nominated members, 
the other, the Lower Chamber or House of 
Assembly, consisting of 376 members, of whom 
125 will be appointed by the Princes and the 
others elected directly according to the seats 
allocated to each Province and to the several 
communities and interests In each Province 
In the present British India Legislature Chambers 
only a proportion of the members is elected. 

The Legislature will be debarred from passing 
laws of a discriminatory character. In particu- 
lar it will be unable to pass laws subjecting any 
British subject or company domiciled in the 
United Kingdom to any disability or discrimina- 
tion in the exercise of certain specified rights, 
if a British Indian subject or company would 
not be subjected in the United Kingdom to a 
disability or discrimination of a similar character. 

The Provinces. 

In the Provinces certain subjects (Keserved 
subjects) have hitherto been administered by 
the Govomor-ln-Councll and others (Transferred 
subjects) by the Governor and Ministers in the 
Legislature. But Governors, like the Gov ernor- 
General, are given special responsibilities, with 
corresponding powers to discharge these respon- 
sibilities, confined I n scope of course to the 
Province. 

The Provincial Legislatures are enlarged and 
the allocation of seats and method of election 
are in accordance with the provisions of His 
Majesty’s Government’s Communal Award 
of August 4 last. The present nominated 
members and official bloc disappear in favour 
of who^ elected Legislatures, so far as the 
]x>wer Houses in the Provinces are concerned. 
In Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar 
the Legislatures will be bicameral with a small 
proportion of nominated members (not officials) 
in the Upper Chambers, in the other eight 
Provinces unicameral. 

For the franchise for the Lower Chamber 
of the Federal Legislature the proposals lay 
down qualifications the effects of which should 


'I be to enfranchise between 2 and 3 per cent, 
of the population of British India, and similar 
but lower qualifications for the franchise for 
the Provincial Legislatures should produce a 
Provincial electorate in the neighbourhood 
of 14 per cent, of the total population of British 
India or some 27 per cent, of the adult popula- 
tion. Women can vote for and will have seats 
reserved for them in both the Federal Assembly 
and Provincial Legislatures. 


Public Services. 

The proposals confirm existing rights of the 
Public Services. The Secretary of State will 
continue to make appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service, the Indian Police, and the Eccle- 
siastical Department, and the conditions of ser- 
vice of persons so appointed will be regulated by 
rules made by the Secretary of State. He will 
determine the number and character of such 
appointments and may prohibit the filling of 
any post declared to be a reserved post otherwise 
than by the appointment of a person appointed 
by the Crown, the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


At the expiry of five years from the commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act a statutory inquiry 
will be held into the question of future recruit- 
ment for the Indian Civil Service, Indian Police, 
and the Medical and Railway services, and the 
Governments in India will be associated with the 
inquiry. The decision on the results of the 
Inquiry will rest with His Majesty’s Government 
and will be subject to the approval of both 
Houses of Parliament. Pending the decision on 
tills inquiry, the present ratio of British to 
Indian recruitment will remain unaltered. The 
administration of the Railways is by a Statutory 
Railway Board so composed as not to be subject 
to political interference. 

The Secretary of State’s Council for India 
is abolished and its place is taken by not less 
than three and not more than six advisers to be 
consulted as the Secretary of State may think 
fit, except tliat their concurrence is required 
in relation to certain service matters. 


A Federal Court with both an Original and 
Appellate jurisdiction in cases raising constitu- 
tional issues such as the spheres of the Federal, 
Pro^cial and States authorities is set up and 
power is given to establish a Supreme Court 
to act as a Court of Appeal in British India. 
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After the publication of the White Paper, 
steps were taken to appoint members of the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords 
to a Joint Select Committee to consider the 
proposals and report to Parliament. The 
White Paper was to be regarded as embodying 
the Government's scheme, but the Committee 
had full liberty to produce any plan it thought 
proper. There was more than one debate in 
the two Houses of Parliament for the nomina- 
tion of members to the Joint Committee, and 
ultimately the three leading parties in Parlia- 
ment, Cfonservatives, Liberals and Labour 
agreed to appoint their representatives. While 
the Labour Party showed some unwillingness 
in the beginning to appoint its nominees, it 
yielded eventually ; but the llight Wing section 
of the Conservatives in both Houses, repre- 
sented by Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord 
Lloyd, refused to co-operate and kept themselves 
free to deal with the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee in any manner they thought proper. 

Simultaneously steps were taken to select 
representatives from British India and Indian 
States to co-operate in the Joint Committee’s 
inquiry. Some difficulty was experienced in 
fixing the status of these nominees : while under 
the British constitution Parhament could not 
appoint any outsiders to Its Committee, the 
Indians would not accept any position except 
that of practical equality with members of 
Parliament serving on the Committee 
The difficulty was solved by styhng the Indian 
representatives as assessors, and giving them 
liberty to cross-examine witnesses and hold 
discussions with the members of the Committee, 
but not to join In the report or sign it. 

The ^estion of the procedure to be adopted 
by the Committee and the nature and quantum 
of evidence to be led before it presented an 
initial obstacle, in view of the wide scope of 
the inquiry and the voluminous nature of the 
material to be dealt with, but this was soon 
tided over. Another real trouble in the initial 
stages of the Joint Committee’s work was the 
disinchnation of almost all political parties in 
India to co-operate with the Committee or lead 
evidence before it on their behalf. This objec- 
tion too disappeared after a time, and the 
Committee eventually examined a large number 
of Indian witnesses representing various schools 
of thought. The inquiry lasted about six 
months, and all interests, including the Indian 
Sevices, voiced their cases. Even die-hard 
Conservatives like Mr. Churchill appeared 
before the committee ; but the principal witness 
was Sir Samuel Hoare himself, although he was 
a member of the Committee. His evidence 
occupied more than a fortnight and covered 
the entire ground of the White Paper, In the 
course of which he submitted several memoranda 
in order to elucidate doubts and fill gaps. By 
common consent Sir Samuel Hoare s^ly main- 
tained his ground against the representatives 
of die-hard Conservatives on the Committee, 
but Indian political opinion held that on several 
points he had to yield, Indians looked with 
disfavour on his explanations in respect of 


defence, fiscal autonomy, commercial discri- 
mination and India’s right to retaliate against 
Dominions which discriminated against her, 
which were construed as weakening India’s 
constitutional position. 

Immediately on the publication of the White 
Paper, ludian politicians, even of the moderate 
variety, expressed themselves in strong terms 
against some of its provisions. 

On the other hand, it had the support of a 
number of communal parties, including the 
Muslims. 

While the Joint Committee inquiry was in 
progress, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, one of the 
leading British Indian delegates, was unable 
to continue in London longer than July and 
placed on record suggestions for the improvement 
of the lleform proposals with a view to rendering 
them acceptable to Indian opinion. Similarly 
His Highness the Aga Khan, the leader of the 
British Indian delegation, and his British Indian 
colleagues submitted a joint memorandum 
towards the close of the sittings of the Joint 
Committee m the hope that their suggestions 
would be taken into consideration at the time 
of the drafting of the report. 

Both these memoranda cover a wide ground 
and demand a number of radical changes in 
the White Paper scheme. Sir Tej Bahadur 
said that " no constitution, which fails to satisfy 
certain essentials, will meet with the needs of 
the situation in India. Those essentials are : 
responsibihty at the centre and provincial auto- 
nomy with certam safeguards for the period of 
transition ; reserved subjects, army, foreign 
and ecclesiastical departments to be under the 
control of the Governor- General for the period of 
transition, which should not be long or indefinite; 
adoption of a definite policy in respect of re- 
served departments facilitating their transfer 
to the legislatures witliin the shortest period 
compatible with safety of the country and 
efliciency of administration, and a definite 
declaration in the statute of the constitutional 
position of Indian within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 

! The other memorandum is specially notable 
because it was signed by all the Indian 
Delegates, majority and minority represent- 
atives. It made it clear the modifications 
suggested would not affect the basic 
structure of the scheme but were 
intended to ensure that the reserved powers 
wore so framed and exercised as not to prejudice 
the advance of India to full rospoiisiblUty and 
to secure that the period of transition was ndt 
indefinitely extendi. It urged that the pre- 
I amble to the Constitution Act should contain a 
definite statement that the ’* natural issue of 
India’s constitutional progress is the attain- 
ment of Dominion Status.” Indian public 
opinion, it said, had been profoundly disturbed 
by the attempts made during the last two or 
three years to qualify the repeated pledges 
^ven by responsible ministers on behalf bf 
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His Majesty’s Government. “Following the 

e dent of some of the Dominion constitu- 
, a definite date after the passing of the 
Act should be fixed for the inauguration of the 
Federation.'* 

'I'he memorandum aLso demanded greater 
control over defence, finance and the services 
The signatories urged that the Army Counsellor 
should be a non-olficlal Indian, there should be 
a definite programme of Indiamsation, the cost 
of defence should be substantially reduced and 
the Indian Army should not be employed out- 
side the country except for Indian defence. 

On the subject of financial safeguards they 
(lid not object to tlic appointment of an axlvibcr 
to the Governor- General for a limited period, 
provided he did not interfere in the day-to-day 
administration and that he should advise the 
Governor- General only when he ('-onsidered the 
financial stability or credit of tlie Federation 
to be in danger. liCgislation in respect of 
currency, coinage and the lieserve iiank must 
not be subject to the previous consent of the 
Governor-General. 

They demanded atatutoiy recognition of 
India’s freedom to regulate her hsiial policy 
without reservations or (lualiflcations and, while 
they had no objection to a general declaration 
about British subjects holding public offices or 
practising any profession or tiade, they stoutly 
opposed any provision which would make it 
impossible for India to discriminate against the 
subjects of the Dominions and Golouies which 
imposed disabilities on Indian subjects *J’he 
proposal to continue the recruitment to the 
Services by the Secretaiy of the State was also 
objected to and the demand was j nit forth that 
the Central Services slioiild be recruited by the 
Federal Government and the Frovmcial 
Services by the Viovincial Goveinments. 

Mr, N. M Joshi submitted a separate memo- 
randum making suggestions for health insurance 
for workers and invalid and old age pensions 
and seeking to improve the provisions for labour 
legislation and representation 

Early in the winter of 1934 the much dcfcired 
report of the- J. I*. C was published It evoked 
a chorus of disapproval in India and was regarded 
by a wide section ot public opinion as “moie 
leactionary than the Wlutc Paper” The 
1 eport recognised the existence of a jniblic opinion 
stiong enough to aftect what had been for gene- 
rations tlie main strength of the Government 
of India, that is, its instinctive acceptance b> 
the mass of the Indian people, but the Cominittee 
was of the opinion that responsible government, 
to which Indians* aspirations were mainly 
directed, was not an automatic device which 
could be manufactuicd to specification. The 
Committee thereiore held that a Constitution Act 
for India must seek to give statutory form to 
safeguards essential to the proper working of 
Parliamentaiy government, but which in Great 
Britain had no sanction save that of established 
custom. The futuie Government of India 
would be successful in proportion as it repre- 
sented not a creation but a natural evolution of 
past tendencies. 


The Committee accepted Ifie prmciple of 
provmcial autonomy and endorsed the proposal 
tliat in all provinces dyarchy should be abolished 
and Ministers made generally responsible over 
the whole provhicial field. In the special 
(^rcumstances of India, however, it was held 
appropriate that this prmciple of executive 
independenoe should be reinforced in the Cons- 
titution by the conferment of special powers 
and responsibilities on the Governor as the head 
of the provincial executive. 

The following is a summary of the mam 
recommendations of the Committee : — • 

The Committee emphasised that Provincial 
Autonomy required a readjustment at the Centre. 
To create autonomous units without any cories- 
ponding adaptation of the existing Central 
Legislature would in the Committee's opinion 
give full play to the powerful centrifugal forces 
of Provincial Autonomy without any attempt 
to counteract them and ensure the continued 
unity of India 

Having accepted the broad conclusions of 
Provincial Autonomy and an All-India Federa- 
tion, the Committee, while recognising that 
Piovincial Autonomy must pieccde central 
cliange, stated tliat the same Act should lay 
down a Constitution both for the Centre and for 
the Provmces, in oidei that the full intention 
of Parliament should be made clear. Federation 
was not l(*ft as a mere contingency of the future. 
The Comiruttee advised that the interval between 
Provincial Autonomy and the inauguiatioii 
of the Federation should not be longer than 
was necessitated by administrative considera- 
tions. 

TIk' Committee endoised the general plan 
of the White Paper toi a statutory delimitation 
of the respective spheres of government between 
the Cential and Provincial Governments 
Accepting the White Paper pioposal, th(* 
Committee agnuni that tiie allocation of the 
lesidue should be left to tlie Governor-General 

The Wliite Paper plan to cri^ate new Piovinces 
of Sind and Orissa was appioved, but it was 
recommended tliat the Oiissa boundaiies should 
be extended to include tliat iioitiou of tlu* 
JeyiKrtc Estate lecommended for transfer by 
the Orissa Committee of 1932 together witli 
the Parlaktmedi and Jalantia Maliahs and a 
small jKirtion of the Parlakimedi state including 
Parlakimcdi town 

The Committe(‘ paid a tiibute to the wise 
and farscemg action of His Exalted Highness 
the l^izam of Hyderaliad in agieeing to the 
joint administration of the Berais with thi 
(k*ntral Provuices. It was suggested that tin 
Govemor should have a special rcspon8ibilit^ 
to secure the expenditure in the Berars of 
reasonable share of the joint revenues. 

In agreemg that dyarchy m the Province^ 
should be abolished, the Committee endorse*, 
the proposal tliat over practically the whol 
ot the provincial sphere the Govemor shoiiK 
be amenable to the advice of non-official Mlnistei 
selected from the Legislature. 
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Tlie responsibility of Ministers over tlie 
provincial field involves the transfer to Ministers 
of all departments of a Provincial Government, 
including those concerned with Law and Order 
In order however to avoid the intrusion ot 
political pressure into questions affecting the 
internal discipline of the Police Force, the 
C^ommlttee considered tliat the Governor’s 
consent should be necessary to the amendment 
of Police Acts and certain Rules thercundei 
It was also recommended that there should be 
special luotection foi seciot intelligence leixiits 

In view of the special pioblem that may 
be presented liy teironsm, tlie Committee 
umsideied tliat theie should be a power m the 
Govemoi himself to assume chaige to such 
extent as he might judge lequisite of all anti- 
terroiist activities of Government. In the 
('oiiimittee’s opmion it would be necessary to 
exercise this powci forthwith in Bengal unless 
conditions had materially improved by the time 
of the introduction of Provincial Autonomy 

No change from the White Papi'r proposals 
was sugg(‘sted in the composition of the 
Ihovincial Iji'gislatures, except that, on the 
ground that conditioiis aio substantially the 
same second Cluiiibcrs wei(‘ propos(‘d foi 
Madras and Bombay in addition to Bengal, 
the United Provinces and Bihar 

The Committee considered that Provincial 
Uppei Houses should not be liable to dissolution, 
but that on(‘-third ol the members should retire 
at fixed intervals. 

The Committi'e were definite in then opinion 
that communal lepreseiitation is inevitable at 
the present time. They described as well- 
thought and well-balanced the arrangement for 
the comjiosition of Provimial Assemblies 
embodied in the Communal award, as amended 
by the Poona Pact. 

Themselves regarding the St,ites as an eswuitial 
clement in an All-Iiidia Fcd(;ration, the Com- 
mittee acciipted the ininclple piojiused m the 
White Paper that the accession ol a sufficient 
number of States should be a condition precedent 
to Federation. They accepted the White Pajicr 
jiroposal that the Federation sfiould not aime 
into existence until the Kulers ot States 
rejirescntmg not less than halt the total pomil- 
atloii ot the States and entitled to not less than 
half the seats allotted to the States m the 
Federal Upper Chambei had signified their 
desire to afccile. 

I’he Committee agreed that representatives 
ot the States in the Federal J^egislature should 
be appointed by the Rulers ot the States con-i 
t*erned. The Wtiite Paper ratio ot representation | 
between the States and Britisii India was 
endorsed. 

The rights of paramountcy over the Indian 
States at present exercised on behalf of the 
Crown by the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council 
clearly could not be exercised by any federal 
authority. The Committee fully agreed that 
outside the federal sphere the States’ relations 
would be exclusively with the Crown, the right 
to tender advice to the Crown within this sphere 
lying with flis Majesty’s Government. 


In dealing with the area of federal jurisdiction 
the Committee recommended that Aden should 
be transferred to the administrative control 
ot His Majesty’s Government on certain definite 
conditions not later than the date of Federation. 

'I’he Committee approved the proposals in the 
White Paper tor the Federal Executive, namely 
that the Governor-General with the assistam’e 
of not more than three (Counsellors, should 
administer the Departments of Defeiic-e, 
External Affairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs and 
British Baluchistan, and that in all other 
Departments ho should be guided by the advice 
of Ministers chosen from the Federal Legislature, 
subject to his powers under “ special respon- 
sibilities” which would follow generally those 
ol the Provincial Governors except that the 
Governor-General would have a special res- 
ponsibility for the financial stability and credit 
of the Federation. To assist him in the discharge 
ot this special responsibility there would bo 
a Financial Adviser whose services would also 
be available to the Federal Ministry. The 
Committee made it clear that the Counsellors 
could not be Members of the Council ot Ministers, 
but they agreed that joint deliberation bi'tween 
Counsellors and Ministers should be (*ueourag(‘d. 

The (Jommittt'o an opted the Whitt' Paper 
proposals regarding the size of both Houses, 
the ratio in each House betwet'ii British India 
and .States reprt'scntatives, and the nuinbei of 
seats allotted to communities and siiecialinterosts 
in tl c Lower Uoiise Tlie Committee thought 
it important that tlie Muslim community should 
have st'cured to it , as the Wliite Paper proposed, 
one-tliird of all tlie British India seats. 

The (/‘ommittee’s proposals foi th(' method of 
electing British Indian representatives to both 
Houses were an important th'parture from 
the White I’apei scliemc ’riie respective 
advantages and disadvantages of methods 
ot diieet and indirect election to the Federa 
Lower House weie discussed The Committee 
expressed tlK'Hiselvcs in favour ol indirect 
(‘lection by tin* Pioviiicial liOwer Houses, the 
\arious communities voting separately lor then 
own rcpresentati\e8. 

They recommended that indirect election 
should be open to tuture review and express 
th(5 hope that it alter «'xpern5nei‘ had been ob- 
taiiH'd ol the woikiiig of indirect election Indian 
opinion tliought moditieation was required, 
the Federal Ja-gislaturc should lay its own 
pioposals lietore Parliament aciording to 
jiroecdure lor which provision was made in the 
Ilepoit Tin; Committee suggested that some 
lonn ot indirect election based on a group 
system might provide the ultimate solution. 

It was recommended that in the case of 
bi( ameral Li'gisLitures the electing body should 
be the Provincial Upiier House and in unicameral 
Provinces an electoral college should be formed 
ol persons elected by an electorate correspond- 
ing to an electorate for Upper Houses in bi- 
cameral ITovinccs. As under the White 
Paper, election would bo by single transferable 
vote. The Committee preferred tliat the 
Council should not be dissoluble. Its members 
should be elected tor nine years and one-third 
replaced every third yeai . 
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The Committee recommended that recruitment 
by the Secretary of State to the AU-India Servi- 
ces should cease except to the Indian Civil 
Service and Indian Police. They could not enter- 
tain any suggestion lor a change in the system 
of recruitment to these two services simultaneo- 
usly with a fimdamental change in the system of 
government. They thought, however, that 
there was much to be said for the recruitment 
in India of the Indian element in both those 
services. 

The Committee approved generally the 
White Paper proposals for a Federal Court. 

The White Paper proposed to enable the 
Federal Legislature to establish a separate 
Supreme Court lor the hearing of appeals from 
the Provincial High Courts in civil cases and 
criminal cases involving the death penalty. 
This would Inevitably result in an overlapping 
of the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, and the 
Committee would prefer to deal with appeals 
in civil cases by empowering the Legislature 
to extend the Jurisdiction of the Federal Court. 
The Court would then sit in two distinct 
Chambers, though the Judges might to some 
extent be interchangeable. As regards criminal 
cases, the Committee concluded that no 
provisions for appeal were required beyond 
those at present existing. 

The Comndttoe divided the question of 
commercial discrimination m two separate 
issues— discrimination against British commer- 
cial interest and trade %n Indian and dis- 
crimination against British Imports. 

They recommended that to the special res- 
ponsibilities of the Governor-General enumerated 
in the White Paper there should be added a 
further special responsibility defined in some 
such terms as follows: — “Tlie prevention of 
measures, legislative or administrative, which 
would subject British goods. Imported into 
India from the United Kingdom to discrimina- 
tory or penal treatment.” They further re- 
commended that the Governot-General’s 
Instrument of Instructions should make it 
clear that the imposition of this special respon- 
sibility was not intended to affect the competence 
of his Government and of the Indian Legislature 
to develop their own fiscal and economic policy , 
that they would possess complete freedom to 
negotiate agreements with the United Kingdom 
and other countries for the securing of mutual 
tariff concessions; and that it would be the 
Governor’s duty to intervene in tariff policy 
only if in his opinion the intention of the pohey 
contemplated was to subject trade between 
the United Kingdom and India to restrictions 
conceived, not in the economic interest of India, 
but having the object of injuring the interests 
of the United Kingdom. 

As regards discrimination against British 
trade in India, here again statutory provision 
by way of reassurance was necessary. The 
Committee accepted the White Paper proposal 
that the Governor-General and Governors should 
have a special responsibility for the prevention 
of discrimination, but considered it should be 
made clear in the Act that this responsibility 
would extend to the prevention of administrative 


discrimination in any of the matters in respect 
of which provision is made against legislatlvf 
discrimination. 

The Committee rejected a proposal that the 
Constitution should contain a general declaratioi 
of the fundamental rights of the subject. But 
they thought that the Act might contain a 
declaration providing that no British subject, 
Indian or otherwise, domiciled in India should be 
disabled from holding public office or from 
practising any trade, profession or calling by 
reason only of his religion, descent, caste, colour 
or place of birth ; and it should be extended, 
as regards the holding of office under the Federal 
Government, to subjects of Indian States. They 
thought also that there should be provision 
against expropriation of property except for 
public purposes. 

With a constitution mainly dependent for 
its success upon provisions to ensure a balance 
between confiictmg Interests, it was impossible 
at present to grant powers of constitutional 
revision to Indian Legislatures. At the same 
time it was essential to provide machinery 
to enable constitutional modifications to be made 
without amending Acts of Parliament, and the 
Committee considered that amendments on 
certain points should be permissible by Orders 
in council to which Parliament had assented. 

They recommended that any amendment 
of the Reserve Bank Act, or any legislation 
affecting the constitution or functions of the 
Bank, or of the coinage or currency of the 
Federation, should require theGovemor-General's 
prior sanction. 

For the purposes of railway administration, 
it was proposed that, subject to the general 
control of the Federal Legislature and Govern- 
ment, control should bo vested in a Statutory 
Railway Authority working on business princi- 
ples. 

In recommending the separation of Buima 
from India at the same time as the introduction 
of provincial autonomy in India, the Committee 
draw particular attention to the necessity ot 
preserving Burma from injurious economic and 
financial results, and made their recommenda- 
tion dependent upon statutory effect beins4 
given to a trade agreement to be concluded 
between the present Governments. Such an 
agreement should be limited to the shortest 
possible period which would allow the two 
Governments to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions, and should contain a provision lor 
mutally agreed alterations to be made during the 
currency. 

They intended the modification they suggested 
in the Indian White Paper to apply mutaU 
mvtandu to corresponding proposals in th' 
Burma White Paper. 

With one addition, the departments proposed 
to be reserved to the Burma Governors weu 
the same 'as those proposed to be reserved i ■ 
the Governor- General in India. The addith^^- 
is monetary policy, currency and coinage. Thn • 
would be no Beserve Bank in Burma and thi 
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Committee agreed to this addition to the list of 
1 he Governor’s reserved departments. The 
n ommlttee concurred in the proposals that the 
Governor should he able to appoint three 
Counsellors and a Financial Adviser. 

As regards relations between Burma and 
India, the Committee agreed that Indians should 
l>e afforded vis-a-vu Burma generally, the same 
measure of protection as has been recommended 
tor United Kingdom British subjects in India 
but they thought that the additional si)ecial 
ifsponsibility to be laid upon the Governor to 
]>rotect imports from India against penal treat- 
ment should be made reciprocal, and a similar 
lesponsibility in respect of imports from Burma 
laid upon the Governor-Geneial m India. 

The Committee agreed tliat special piovision 
‘>liould be made to enable the Burma Legislature 
to regulate the inflow of Indian labour, provided j 
that such immigration legislation received I 
tlie prior consent of the Governor. 

Government of India Bill. 

The Government of India Bill, which was 
jiublished early in 1935, was generally based 
on the Joint Committee’s reixirt. It made 
piovision for the accession of Indian States 
to the federation, and for the appointment 
of one person as Governor- General of India 
and another as His Majesty’s representative 
<is regards relations with Indian States, but made { 
jt lawful for His Majesty to appoint one person 
to fill both offices. The Go vernot- General’s 
powers and his special responsibilities were 
defined and it was stipulated that m case of a 
failure of the constitutional machinery ho could 
by a proclamation assume all the powers of the i 
J<’ederation, excluding tlie Fedeial tXmrt 
Detailed provisions were made relating to the 
Federal Kailway Authority, which was to be 
lun on business principles. 

The Bill is a consolidating Act for the Govern- 
ment of India and includes a numbci of provisions 
(ontaiued in the 1919 Act which m turn will be 
icpealod under the new Act, but the preamble of 
it will stand, since it is not the practice to repeal 
tlie preamble when any Act is repealed. The 
Select Committee took the view that, with the 
1919 preamble standing and with the definite 
Matement that no pledge is m any way repudia- 
t(‘d, there is no need for a preamble in the 
present Bill. 

The first introductory part of the Bill provides 
for the Government of India by the Crown. 

The second pait, dealing with Federation, 
defines inter alia the functions of the Governor- 
General, the extent of the Federation’s execu- 
tive authority, constitution of the Coimcil 
of Ministers and the Legislatures; prescribes 
the legislative procedure ; and contains provisions 
m the event of failure of the constitutional 
machinery. 

The clauses provide inter alia tliat unless a 
State adhered to Federation within twenty 
jears, an address by both Houses of the Legis- 


lature will be necessary for its admission. 
They also provide that the Council of State 
shall consist of 156 representatives of British 
India and not more tlian 104 of States, and the 
Assembly 250 representatives of British India 
I and not more than 125 of States. 

Provisions on similar lines are laid down In 
I the third part dealing with Governor’s Provinces. 
Other parts include provisions relating to Chief 
Commissioner’s Provinces, legislative powers 
and administrative relations between the 
Federation, the Provinces and the States, 
finance, pioperty, contracts, federal railway 
authority, judicature, including federal courts, 
and High Courts m British India, also transitional 
provisions. 

Nearly fifty clauses appear m the part i elating 
to the Services. There is substantially nothing 
new in them, but they merely set out in statu- 
tory form what is now embodied in a whole 
series of the Secretary of State’s rules. 

The constitution of Burma, which, it is under- 
stood, midci the new constitution will enjoy 
the same fiscal autonomy as India, is outlined in 
over 150 clauses. 


The schedules include lists of federal, provin- 
cial and concurrent subjects, prescribe the form 
of oath of affirmation to bo taken by members 
of the Legislatures, deal with the composition 
of the Federal and Provincial liegislatures, 
prescribe the qualification for the membership 
of them and give a list of enactments to be 
repealed. 

British Indian seats in the Council of State 
and the Assembly correspond to the lists con- 
tained m the report of the Select Committee, 
and the White Paper, respectively, and the 
allocation of States’ seats in both Houses also 
follows closely the list contained m the Select 
Committee report. 

The chief change in the States’ seats is 
the allocation of 16 seats for Hyderabad in the 
Federal Assembly. The distribution of seats 
m the Provincial fbuneils and Assembhes 
correspond to the list contained in the Select 
Committee report and White Paper, resiiectively. 

One full month was spent by the House of 
Commons in discussing the four hundred odd 
clauses of the Bill during the committee stage. 
Most of the provisions of the Bill were retained 
by the Commons and the Government wore 
able to carry their measure easily, thanks 
to the solid nght-wmg Conservative supjiort. 

At the time of writing the Bill is awaiting the 
third reading and as far as it is possible 
to forecast, it may be assumed that it will pass 
through both Houses without any very material 
change. 

(For Indian reactions to the Report and the 
Bill, see Congress section.) 
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THE FUTURE OF BURMA. 


Tliroughout the discusfeions on the Indian Re- 
forms proposals the question of Burma's future 
occupied a secondary position, as nothin;; could 
be definitely settled until the Burmans themselves 
decided whether they would join the ]>roi) 08 ed 
all-India Federation and share the lot of the 
Indian provinces, or become a separate unitary 
entity with constitutional advance analogous 
to that conferred on India, subject to similar 
safeguards It was thought that a new election 
to the Buima Legislative Council would give 
the electorate an opportunity to express itself 
on this question "I’he election was held and 
r(‘8ulted in a majority for the antiseparationists 
When, however, the new Council was called 
upon to give a straight answer to the question 
Separation or Federation on the lines of 
His Majesty’s Government’s proposals it de- 
clined to do so. A large number of resolu- 
tions were tabled, but not one of them provided 
a clear indication of the people’s mind. Even 
the anti-scparationists did not vote for Federa- 
tion, but expressed a desire to cast their lot 
with India as an experimental measure, reserv- 
ing the right to withdraw from the Federation 
at a later date Several adjournments were 
grantexi to enable the parties to arrive at a 
compromise resolutipu and, after the Governor 
had refused further to prolong the sittings, 
which liad lasted several days, the special 
session of the Council was prorogued. 

If Burma herself gave an inconclusive verdict, 
the British Government could not remain idle , 
that would have been unfair both to India and 
Burma. Therefore, a few months later (in 
August) Sir Samuel Hoaie presented to the 
•loint Parliamentary Omimitteo a memoran- 
dum embodying G^overrim cut’s proposals for 
the future constitution of Burma if it were 
decided to separate Burma from India. He, 
however, made it clear that if the Joint Com- 
mittee decided that Burma should be mcluded 
in the Indian Federation, the proposals of 
the White Papei (subject to consequential 
adjustments) would apply to Burma in the same 
way as they wouid apply to any other province 
of India. As the Burma Council had refused 
to choose separation on the basis of the con- 
stitution outlined by the Premier, he suggested 
tliat the Committee should invite some Burma 
representatives for consultation to assist in deter- 
mining which of the two courses would be in 
the best interests of Burma. Assuming that 
Buima was to be separated, he outlined a scheme 
of constitutional advance under which executive 
authority in a unitary Burma would vest m the 
Governor, who would also be the Commander- 
in-Chief. Ho would himself direct and control 
the administration of finance, external affairs, 
ecclesiastical affairs, monetary policy, currency, j 
coinage, and matters connected with scheduli^ 
areas. Other subjects would be admimstered 
by Ministers elects by, and rcsiwusible to, the 
Council. The Legislature would be bicameral. 

Shortly after the submission of this 
memorandum Sir Samuel expressed the opinion 
that an overwhelming body of Burmans had 


supported separation fioni India. He adde 
that Burma could not be granted the right c 
secession, as it would be a bad precedent an 
would be fatal to Federation. 

In pursuance of the policy of giving Burman 
the fullest opportunity to determine the futur 
form of their constitution, the Joint Parhameti 
tary Committee decided in November to mvit 
twelve representative Burmans for consultatioi 
A prolonged discussion took place in Decembei 
in which both sides freely ventilated thoi 
lespcctivo points of view. “ The result n 
the elections to the special session of the Burm 
Council should be constiiied as a vote agains 
separation ” ; “ Theie are no two opinions ii 
Burma ; all are for separation ; the so-calle< 
fcderationists are also for separation — but afte 
a time ” These were the conflicting view 
expressed m I.<ondon. Gn behalf of Hi 
Majesty’s Government, Sir Samuel made i 
plain that Britain had no axe to giind and tha 
she was actuated solely by the desire to do tin 
best for Burma The controversy was set a 
rest by the publication of the report of tin 
Joint Pailiamentary (’oinmittce (see Join 
Parliamentary (’ommittce section) wind 
provided for the separation ot Burma and tlu 
<‘8tablishmcnt of a separate uiitary constitutioi 
foi Burma, 

The Joint Parliamentiary Committee’s Rejiort 
was discussed by the Burma Li'gislativc (^.ouncil 
which reji'cted a motion opposing separatnu 
and rejecting th(‘ constitution proposed by tin 
(’ommittci* A proposal favourable to tlu 
immediate giant of Dominion Status to Burma 
was earned. 

Shortly after the publication of tlie JVC 
Report (see Joint Varlianumtary Conimitt( > 
S(‘Ction), which covered Burma also, represeii 
tativcs of the Burman and Indian Govctiutu iiI^ 
entered into negotiations to settle the fiitiiK 
financial and commercial relations between t In 
two countries. These negotiations result <<1 
in an agreement maintaining the status quo 
for a jK*riod of five years, a proposal to allcw 
a certain latitude for low revmiue dut ies haMiii; 
been abandoned Commenting on this agu'i- 
incnt in the House of Commons, Sir Saiuii* 1 
Hoare advised representatives of British tr.eli 
not to ask for any special safeguards for Briti'-ii 
trade and industry at the present stage on tin 
ground that any attempt to oiitain conei-ssi -n' 
which the Indian and Burman Governm< nt^ 
were unwilling to offer of their own acienl 
would adversely affect British trade with lii'ti i 

A tribunal was also appointed to ad i' 
the Secretary of State on the formulation i ’ 
just financial settlement between India f ‘ 
Burma The tribunal’s report was publi n ' 
m May, 1935. Taking the figures up to the ' -i' 
ending March, 193.3, the Tribunal deel * > ' 
that on the basis of 3 J per cent interest, B i ' 
would pay India over two crores of I'l ‘ 
annually for 45 years to redeem principal 
interest. 
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Tlic annual budRct Bcsaioii of tlio Indian 
Legislature opened in New Dellii with a meeting 
ot the Legislative Assembly on Wednesday, 
24th January 1934. This was an uniLsually 
early date and there was a good de.al of conten- 
tious legislation, both official and iion-offieial, 
m the session’s programme 

The annual Kailway Budget was presented 
by the Honourable the Hallway Member Sii 
.loseph Jlhore on 17th February Its outstand- 
ing foatuio was the evidence which it eont^am 
justifying the foiecast made a year previousl\ 
tliat the depths of the tiade depiession then 
prevailing in India, in common with the rest 
of the world, had been plumbed Earnings 
showed a matciial a<ivaiice over those m the 
preceding year. 

The Railway Member showed that the a<*tual 
deficit m the year 1932-33 amounted to Rs loi 
erores against an anticipated deficit of Rs 91 
eroies, loss having been met by a temp(»rai> 
loan from the Depredation Fund, which was 
thus left with a balance slightly o\cr Rs 12 
Cl ores. The estimates for 1933-34 piovided foi 
income Rs. 89i erores and expenditure just over 
()4 croies, which would have left net receipts at 
nearly 251 erores 'I’he final estimates now 
showed a drop of ^ ciorc in receipts, with net 
traffic receipts thus standing at 24i cioies 
As intciest charges amounted to 32 erores, the 
deficiency for the year was thus estimated at 
7i erores, including a loss of 2 eroics on strategic 
lines Clov eminent pioposcd again to meet 
the loss by a temporaiy loan from the Depre- 
ciation Fund, whidi would thus be left with a 
balance of Ilf erores against 12 croies at the 
beginning ol the year The revised estimate 
of traffic receipts, though it was half-a-eioie 
below original anticipations, was ovci 2 erores, 
or 2i per cent higher than the figure for 1932-33, 
and goods earning during the current year weie 
expected to be nearly sj croies or about C jier 
cent above earnings iii 1932-33 the increase 
ill traffic having been general and theieforc being 
regarded as a sign ot general trade levival 
Passenger earnings m 1933-34 were shown in the 
revised estimate to be about one croie, or nearly 
4 per cent, below earnings m 1932-33 Various 
adjustments of fares and freight rates were 
shown to have been introduced to deal with 
the special points revealed by these statistics. 

The estimates for the year 1933-34 showed 
total receipts from State Imes 91 i erores and 
total expenditure including depreciation 64J 
erores. With interest charges estimated at 32 
erores, the total deficiency would thus be approx- 
imately 51 erores A Igan of this amount 
from the Depreciation Fund would leave the 
fmid m credit to the extent of llj erores at the 
end of the year as compared with 11 i erores 
at the beginning of the year The Railway 
Member estimated for an increase of 2i erores 
in traffic receipts, an improvement of 3 per cent, 
on the figures for 1933- 34. “ The steady upward 
trend in our goods earnings this year justifies 


we believe (he said) the hope that at last we are 
fairly on the road to recovery, though it would 
be rash to anticipate any rapid progress as yet 
along that road ” 

The Railway Member re-empiiasiswi the 
stiength and soundness of the financial position 
(»f the Indian Ilailwavs notwithstanding tlie 
deficits experienced sineo 1931-32. He said — • 
“ Taking the pei lod of eleven years beginning 
fmm J 924-25 and ending J 934-35, we find that 
the flist SIX years weie a period of prosperity 
and the following five yeais have been otherwise 
'Phe orcscendo of deficits began in 1930-31 with 
5 ( rores, giew to 9i erores in 1931-32, and reached 
its height in 1 932-33 with a figure of lOi erores 
We hope that tiiat constitutes the peak, for we 
expect our dcdicit to be 7i erores in 1 933-34 and 
about 5i cioies m 1934-35 A naked statement 
of these deficits is, however, calculated to give 
an entirely maeeiirate impression of the real 
liuaneuil position 1 will endeavour to convey 
wliat 1 think as a nioie eoriect picture by stating 
tlie tinaiK lal jiosition of the past three years 
liom a somewhat ditferent angle 

“ Taking our commercial lines alone for tlie 
present, it will he seen that even m 1932-33, 
wdiieh may be regarded as the worst year during 
this period, our net revenue from all sources 
amounted to 23i erores and during that year 
we put l)y to the depreciation reseive a sum of 
7i (rores moie than we a( tually required to 
withdiaw foi our current expenditure on lenew- 
als and leplaccments Even in the worst 
vcai of this dark peiiod it will thus be seen that 
our eanimgs onlv fell short by one crore, of the 
amoimt viz, 31 erores, lequlied to pay the 
full mteiest on the (’apital at charge. In the 
toUowmg tw'o years, viz, 193,1-34 and 1934-35, 
our estimate of net revenue irom all sourci's is 
251 and 27i croies ri'speetivcly. Jt payments 
to the depreciation reserved were confined to 
what was ni^edcd to meet our urgent and neces- 
sary lequiiements, oiii net revenue in each of 
these two years would he 0V(‘r 32 croies and 
would exceed the siiiu necessary for our interest 
charges on eoiumcrcul lines by a crore and a 
half. 

“ Including stiat(‘gic lines, against our deficits 
amounting to 13 croies, in the two years referred 
to, must h(i 8(*t tlie additional appropriations 
amoimtmg to 12 J croies tliat we arc making to 
the ileprceiation aceoimt after me(‘tmg not only 
all the normal expenditure on renewals an(i 
replacements debitable to the fund during these 
years, but very heavy abnormal expenditure of 
1 J croies to repair earthquake damages and the 
damages to the Hardings Bridge caused by the 
vagaries of the Ganges. Tlicse figures, I hope, 
afford ample justification for the opinion I liave 
expressed as to the intrinsic strength of the 
financial position of the Indian Railways.” 

Annual General Budget. 

The annual General Budget of the Govern- 
ment of India was presented by the Honourable 
Sir George Schuster, Finance Membei, on the 
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evening of 27th February. He began by saying 
how greatly the world depression had during 
recent years affebted the exchequer position : 
“As a measure of India’s difficulties I may 
remind the House that whereas in the 10 years { 
ending March 31, 1980, the value of India’s! 
exports and re-exports of merchandise averaged 
just under 326 orores, in 1930-31 that fell to just 
under 226 crores, in 1931-32 to about 160 crores, 
and hi 1 932- 33 to 1 35^. Imports of merchandise 
though they did not fall quite in the same pro- 
portion as exports, owing to the well known fact 
that private gold exports gave India a supple- 
mentary purchasing power, nevertheless fell 
very steeply from an average of 242 crores for 
the ten years ending March 31, 1930, to 163 
crores in 1930-31, 126 crores in 1931-32, and 
132 crores in 1932-33. In view of the extent to 
which we rely on customs import duties for 
revenue, the effects of this enormous drop must 
be obvious.** 

At first, the Finance Member showed, le venue 
fell away too rapidly for Government to keep 

S aco with the situation and during 1930-32 the 
eficits were larger than tlie amounts set aside 
each year for the reduction of debt. Diastic 
emergency measures followed, with the result 
that from 1932-33, after providing 6,84 lakhs 
for reduction of debt, there was a surplus of 1,65 
lakhs, while, according to the revised estimates 
the final figure for 1933-34, after making pro- 
vision of 6,88 lakhs for reduction of debt, was a 
surplus of Es. 25,000 as against a budget expect- 
aticn of Rs 26 lakhs. The shortfall was chiefly 
accounted for> deficiencies under Customs 
and Income Tax. 

Sir George took great satisfaction in the fact 
that Government’s loan policy durmg the past 
three years represented a net improvement all 
round of about 6i crores per annum and there- 
fore he announced that Government, "have 
come to the conclusion, after weighing most 
carefully all the issues that we have so streng- 
thened our general financial position that in these 
times of special difficulty it is not necessary to 
strain the tax revenue in order to maintain our 
precision for reduction and avoidance of debt 
at the full level fixed by the present Convention.” 
The Convention, which was settled m 1924, 
laid down that in respect of all debt incurred 
up to 31 March, 1923, a fixed sum of Ks. 4 
crores should annually be set aside and that on 
all debt incurred thereafter (other than debt for 
advances to the Provinces which make their 
own provision for repayment) a sum of li per 
cent, should be prodded. Under this scheme 
the budgetary provision for reduction and 
avoidance of debt increased from 3,78 lakhs m 
1924-26 to 6,89 lakhs in 1933-34. The total 
indebtedness of the Government of India mean- 
while increased by 293 crores to 1212 crores, 
though during the same period the interest 
bearing assets of Government increased by 314 
rarores to 978 crores. The net annual burden 
of interest having at the same time substantiaUy 
been reduced, consequently *' We have come to 
the conclusion that it will be adequate if for the 
present we maintain our annual provision for 
the reduction and avoidance of debt at Es. 3 
orores,” the changes to apply to the current 
rar as well as to the ensuing year 1984-35. 
By this means the surplus for 1933-34 was 


increased to Es. 1,29 lakhs and this sum Govem- 
: ment proposed to set aside as a special fund for 
! relief measure in the area affected by the recent 
heavy earthquake. 

The budget for 1934-35 allowed for a drop of 
2,80 lakhs in revenue and a increase of 2 lakhs 
in expenditure compared with the figures for 
1933-34, so that the Finance Member was left 
with the necessity to inyprove his position to the 
extent of 1,63 lakhs. The outstanding feature 
of the revenue returns in recent years was shown 
to be a reduction of Customs duty on imported 
sugar from 10 crores in 1930-31 to a little more 
than 2 crores in 1934-35, this loss being due to 
the high import 4uty imposed by Government 
for the protection of the Indian sugar manufac- 
tiiring industry. Government now proposed 
an excise duty of Ee. 1-5 per cwt. on Indian 
made sugar, out of which they promised to set 
aside the equivalent of one anna per hundred 
weight, representing about 7 lakhs, to be dis- 
tributed among the provinces where sugar is 
produced in order to assist the organisation and 
operation of co-operative societies among cane 
growers. Government also proposed an increase 
in the import duty on raw tobacco and a reduc- 
tion of import duty on cigarettes and expected 
to gain 30 lakhs theieby. They further pro- 
posed to reduce from 7i annas to 5 annas per 
ounce the Import duty on silver, through which 
they expected to gam 4 lakhs. They proposed 
further to abolish the export duty on raw hides 
by which they expected to lose 5 lakhs on the 
one hand but indirectly and gradually to gain 
rather more. They proposed certain change 
in postal rates and proposed a now surcliarge of 
one anna on the 12 annas charged for a telegram 
of 12 words, this bemg accompanied by a now 
telegraph rate of 9 annas for a message of 8 
words. These post and telegraph charges 
would, they calculated, involve an initial loss 
but yield an early gain. The net Improvement 
in revenue which Government estimated from 
their taxation adjustments was placed at 1,69 
iakhs, which would cover the deficiency of 1,53 
laklis and leave a surplus of 16 lakhs. 

In addition. Government proposed the impo- 
sition of excise duty on matches at the rate of 
Es. 2-4 per gross boxes. The proceeds of this 
excise m a whole year they expected to anioimt 
to 3 crores. But their purpose m imposhig'^ it 
was to give special financial help to Bengal by 
handing over to that province at least half the 
exjiort duty on jute, a concession to Bengal 
which in the coming year would amount to 
1,90 lakhs. The Burma Government already 
having a consumption duty on matches yielding 
18 lakhs a year, it was proposed that this should 
be discontinued and that Burma should, instead 
of it, be given 18 laklis per annum out of the 
new all-India excise profits. The excise was 
estimated to yield 2,10 lakhs in the coming 
budget year, or nearly 3 lakhs more than the 
amounts to be paid tp Bengal and Burma. 

liSgislatioii. 

An important item in the Legislative pro- 
gramme of the session was a Government Bill 
for the prevention of unconstitutional agitation 
directed from British India against Indian 
States* administrations. This Bui contained a 
penal dause against conspiracies of the kind 
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indicated, provided powers to stop press attaclcs 
m British India calculated to excite disaffection 
m the States and empowered district ma^tra- 
tes to prevent organised bodies of men invading 
the States from British India. The Bill was 
introduced in the Legistative Assembly in Simla 
at the autumn session of 1933. It was then 
ordered for circulation for eliciting public opinion 
and in the present session the Honourable the 
Home Member moved for its reference to Select 
Committee with instruction for early report 
There was considerable opposition to the refer- 
ence to Select Committee, elected members 
keenly representing that the measure would if 
enacted be likely to prevent influence being 
exerted by people in British India in favour of 
progressive measures in Indian States. The 
division on the Select Committee motion resulted 
in 68 voting in the Government lobby and 
30 with the opposition. The Bill again came 
before the Assembly with the report by 
the Select Committee on 4th April. Opposi- 
tion to the measure was again vigorously 
expressed but the motion for consideration 
was adopted without division after the applica- 
tion of the closure at the end of two days’ 
debate The Bill was Anally passed by a 
majority of 57 to 28 after a further 4 days’ 
detailed discussion. 

Other Bills of political importance which were 
introduced by Government and passed by the 
Legislature during the year were one to continue 
the authorisation previously given to the Bengal 
Government to extern political detenues, for 
incarceration in other provinces in India, and a 
Bill to supplement a measure passed by the 
Assam Legislative Council to strengthen the 
powers of the Provincial Government for 
dealing with terrorism, the Government of 
India Bill in this respect being required merely 
to deal with points ultra vires of the provincial 
authority. 

The year witnessed a passage of a series of 
Government Bills deahng with economic ques- 
tions. These were partly disposed of during 
the annual budget session in Delhi, which con- 
cluded on 21st April, and partly during the 
annual Simla session, which commenced on 
Monday 16th July and continued until Friday 
81st August. The most important of these 
industrial or economic Bills was one to give 
another period of protection to the Indian 
cotton textile Industry. The BUI covered silk 
and artiflcial sUk as weU as cotton and outstand- 
ing features of it were the Inclusion of provisions 
implementing the recently negotiated Indo- i 
Japanese trade agreement and of clauses carry- 
ing out the agreement simultaneously n^otiat^ 
between representatives of Indian and Lanca- 
shire cotton textile interests. 

Government also introduced a new Bill to 
extend the protection given to the Indian iron 
and steel industry. The feature of the measure, 
based as it was upon a new Tariff Board inquiry, 
was a reduction in the level of protection hitherto 
given. This feature was supplemented by the 
confident expectation expressed by the Com- 
merce Member, in the debates on the measure, 
that the industry was in a fair way towards 
standing on its own legs without any protection. 
A feature of the debates on the Bill was the 
insistenoe^of the Legislative Assembly on the 


maintenance of revenue import duty on certain 
classes of manufactured steel Imports even 
where the Tariff Board had reported that no 
protection of any kind was required, a recom- 
mendation which had received the endorsement 
of Government. 

Both TextUe and Steel Bills provoked a great 
deal of oratory in the interest of the consumer, 
but both measures were passed without serious 
amendment affecting their protective provisions. 

A measure to amend the tariff Act in order 
to provide for the protection of minor industries 
against the unfair competition of imports was 
passed through all its stages. 

A measure industrially of great importance 
was a new Factories Bill. This measure was 
designed to give effect to recommendations of 
the Eoyal Commission on Labour in India and 
dealt with matters pertaining to the welfare and 
safety of industrial employees. Government 
having in the first instance drafted and circulated 
a Bill designed to give effect to the Gommission*8 
recommendations and having received a great 
volume of opinions and criticisms, redrafted 
their original measure and introduced the Bill 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly on 8th 
September 1033. The measure was on 15th 
September 1033 referred to Select Committee. 
The Committee's report and the final stage in 
the negotiation of the Bill were dealt with by the 
Legislature during the September session, 1934. 
An outstanding feature of the measure was a 
pro»nslon introducing a 64-hour working week 
in factories. Other important sections of it 
dealt with health and safety provisions and 
others again with the employment of adolescents 
and children. The measure as reported by 
Select Committee received general approval an^ 
was passed. 

Other Bills of importance in the economic 
sphere were a Bill to amend the Imperial Bank 
of India Act, this being a measure consequential 
to the estabhshment of a Eeserve Bank, a Bill 
to restrict the cultivation and export of rubber 
and a Bill to continue the protective import 
duty on wheat. Both Houses of the Legislature 
appointed Select Committee to consider the 
working of the Ottawa Agreement between 
India and the United Kingdom. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly Committee submitted on the 
last day of the September Assembly session a 
lengthy report, the chief burden of which was 
that the period of 18 months during which the 
agreement had been in operation was too short 
for the formation of a final conclusion upon its 
merits but that the results so far in evidence 
were sufficiently promismg to justify the 
continuance of the preferential arrangements 
which the Agreements prescribed. The Councel 
of State Committee on the same subject did not 
report before the end of the year. 

The Legislature passed on the initiative of 
Government a Bill to make better provision for 
the control of the manufacture, possession, use, 
operation, sale, import and export of aircraft, 
this being a measure corresponding with those 
prevailing in the most advanced countries for 
the control of matters connected with Civil 
Aviation The Legislature passed a resolution 
continuing indefinitely the imposition of excise 
duty of two annas per gallon on motor spirit for 
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the purpose of road development and prescribed 
rules for the administration of the Hoad Fund 
thus obtained. One of tiie rules requires the 
appointment of a standing Hoads Committee 
comprising a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, two nominated official members, one of 
whom must be a member of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly three members elected by the 
members of the Council of State from amongst 
themselves and six members elected by members 
of the Legislative Assembly from amongst 
tliemsclves. 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Hill and the Matches 
(Excise Duty) Bill required to implement the 
Finance Dej^rtment’s Budget proposals m 
regard to those commodities provoked a great 
deal of discussion. The debates on the Sugai 
Bill were chiefly between the industrial interests 
on the one liand and consumers* and caiie- 
gi’owing interests on the other. The debates 
on the Matches Bill contained criticism of the 
special favour being shown by the Government 
of India towards Bengal. On the other hand 
Bengal representatives bitterly complained tiiat 
the whole instead of only the halt of the jute 
expoit duty was not being remitted to theii 
province. Government were taken to task foi 
introducing in tiio Matches Bill a taxation 
measure the proceeds of whicli were to be devoted 
to a specihed, thougli lutormally spe(;itled, object 
The Sugar Bill was, attei consideration m Select 
(Jommittee, finally passed on 18th April and 
the Matches Bill, attei similar examination 
by Select Committee, was passed on 20tli 
April. 

Two critically impoitant measures success- 
fully negotiated through the Legislature by 
Government in the September session were an 
Indian Army (Amendment) Bill and Indian 
Navy (Discipline) Bill. The necessity foi the 
new Army Bill arose liom the prospective 
creation of a now class of Indian Army officer 
The new officers are those bemg trained in the 
newly established Indian Military Academy foi 
King’s Commissions The King’s Commisbions 
given to these olUceis will be what is known in 
the self-government Dorainions as a Dominion 
C.ora mission and the new Bill was a discijilinary 
measure to take the place, in legard to such 
officers, which is fulfilled by the British Army 
Act in regard to officers in the British Army, 
the measure being thus a disciplinary one. There 
was a good deal of hostile discussion on political 
grounds, but the Bill was finally passed by large 


majorities in both Houses. The Indian Nav 
(Discipline) Bill was, as its name implies, a pure! 
disciplinary measure, with the object of bringin 
officers of the newly established Indian NTav 
under the same disciplinary code as prevails 1 
the Hoyal Navy. Non-official critics of th 
measure strongly objected to the passage of 
Bill applying to Indian Naval Officers the pre 
visions of the British Naval Discipline Act 
Their difficulty was overcome by elimmatin, 
from the Indian measure the original reference 
to the Biitish Act and by transplanting into th 
Indian Bill the necessary provisions of th( 
British Act. 'J’he Bill in its amended form wa 
passed witiiout difficulty and thereafter ther» 
issued a Hoyal Fioclamatiou giving the tlth 
Hoyal to the Indian Navy. 

Two non-official Bills of social important 
were before the Legislative Assembly in botl 
sessions They were a Bill by Hai Bahadui 
M 0 Hajah for the abolition of Untouclmbility. 
This measure was circulated for eliciting public 
opinion and was not pressed to its final stages 
by its proinotei The other Bill, brought for- 
ward by Mr Hanga lyei, was the Hindu Temple 
Entry Disabilities Hemoval Bill, which also 
dealt with the removal of disabilities arising from 
Untomdiabillty The Bill having, with the 
eo-operation oi Goveniment, been circulated for 
meeting public opinion, was le-piesented to the 
Assembly in its Simla session with a great mass 
of hostile opinions attached to it, opmions not 
only expressing the opposition of Hindu ortho- 
doxy but also the cautionaiy objections of 
liberal minded Hindus to the legislative pres- 
cription of socio-religious reform In the light 
of the opinions espressed, this Bill was eventu- 
ally withdrawn by its mover. 

His Excellency The Viceroy on 29th August 
addicssed a joint sitting of the Council of {State 
and Legislative Assembly. He le viewed at 
some length events connected with the Legis- 
lature dining the four years’ life of the present 
Assembly and announced the decision tliat the 
life of the Assembly should not be extended 
beyond 31st December 1934. 

Tlie Legislature Assembly was dissolved on 
31st December 1934, its life liaving specially 
been extended beyond the normal period till 
then by the Goveinoi-Geneial as a matter ot 
expediency and convenience m view of the 
progress of the current discussion lor the revision 
of the Indian Constitution. 


The Indian Tariff Board, 1934. 


Cotton Textiles. — ^There w'as ])ublished hi 
the New Year a report by the Tariff Boaid 
concerning the conthiued grant of protection to 
the Indian Cotton Textile industry. Apart 
fiom its recommendations, it included a most 
informing review of recent progicss of the Indian 
cotton mills. 

It stated tliat the number of mills in British 
India rose from 274 in 1925 to 312 in 1931. 
Bombay and Ahmedabad togetliei, it showed, 
contained just under half the total number. 
In Bombay tlie number of spindles working fell 


by 15 per cent., the number of looms working 
by 5.4 pel cent, and the number of persons 
employed by 13.5 per cent. Between 1925-21* 
and 1931-32, the production of yarn and cloth 
increased in Bombay by 28.4 percent, and 3J 
per cent., respectively, in Ahmedabad by nearh 
50 percent, and in the rest of India by 52.8 pet 
cent, and 62.9 per cent. Between 1926-27 and 
1931-32, the annual production of yarn increased 
by nearly 160 million pounds, or just under 21' 
per cent. The most noticeable increase wa- 
in counts above 30* s, especially in Bombay aic* 
Ahmedabad. 
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The production of piece{?oods increased by 
:2 per cent, in these six years. There was a 
ubstantial increase in the production of the 
i.uial counts of cloth. There was a fall in imports 
^)t yarn. There was a phenomenal fall in im- 
ports of piecegoods, the drop being from 19 
itiillion yards in 1929-30 to 890 million yards 
III 1930-31 and 776 million yards in 1931-32. 
riie United Kingdom lost ground much more 
r iian Japan. Ja^ian steadily increasexl her shaie 
m the import trade 

There was no extension of the use of auto- 
matic looms, hut in both Bombay and Ahmeda- 
bad there was an extension of double shift 
working. The Board found that little adyaiiee 
was made in the housing of labour or m th(‘ 
organization of welfare work, but that thcie 
was a substantial writing down of capital in 
llombay mills after 1926, and that eneigctic 
measures were adopted by the millowncis’ 
Association of India to Iraproye the system ot 
sales though nothing was done to deyclop the 
export of trade m cotton goods 

The report, while criticising some aspects ol 
the managing agency system, agreed that it 
lould not be abolished. It stated tliat legisla- 
tion was desirable to define the extent and need 
of the control and superyision to hi* exciiiscd 
by directors and shareholders oyer managing 
agents 

On tlie ayciage tlie cost of cotton represents 
40 per cent, and manufacturing costs 60 pei cent 
of tile total organised exiienditure. Tlie 
standard size of the mill in Ahmedaliad is 
600 to 700 looms, with 20,000 to 25,000 spindles 
In the latest year coming iindei the piiryu'W of 
the Board, the standard size was 1000 looms 
and 35,000 to 40,000 spindles. 

The complement of labour per day of 10 hours 1 
IS equal to 15 per thousand spiudlCH, and 80 
eveiy xOO looms (including preparatory prnes in 
each cAse) 'Hie output in 1931 was eipial to 
79 pel cent, of total capacity (single shift) 

India has a yiitual monopoly of short staple 
cotton She also produces sufhciont long staple 
(ottoii to meet the country’s requirements up 
to counts of 4()’s. Tlie consumption ot cloth 
lepresented by yarn ol counts aliove 46’h is not 
more than 20 per cent ot the count r>’s needs, 
and it IS to this extent alone that India is 
dependent on imported cotton. Although 
the imports into India in 1931 represented only 
15 per cent ot the total consumption m the 
country, India is the hugest single export 
market foi piecegoods botli tor the United 
Kingdom and for Japan. 

The highest cost of power per unit of output 
in Indian mills as compared with Japan is 
mainly due to the lower efticiency of the Indian 
mills. The greatest disability of the Indian 
industry eomjiared with Japan is in respect of 
labour. The labour cost per pound of yarn 
of aycrage count 16’8 in a Bombay mill excecids 
cost in a Japanese mill by over 60 per cent. 
The labour cost of weaving in a Bombay mill 
is estimated at 15 per cent, below that m an 
AmericAn mill. The labour cost jier poimd of 
yarn m Bombay is less than half the cost in a 
Lancashire mill. The number of hours worked 


per week (single shift) in India is 25 per cent, 
higher tlian in Lancashire. Attempts to in- 
crease the output of labour in the Bombay mills 
liave largely failed owing to the opposition of 
organised labour. 

The majority of mills in India will find it 
impossible without aid of protection to realise 
any return of capital or to find adequate sums 
and in many cases to meet the whole of their 
out-of-pocket expenses ” 

The amount of capital invested 111 the industry 
IS 80 crorcs Decline of the industry must 
seriously affect tiie cultivator 

The Boaid recommended an elaborate sihemc 
of protection foi cotton and aititlcial silk textiles 
in behalf ot both mill ami liand loom indus- 
tries 

"Protective duties should be applied to 
goods of finer counts botii iiecausc they compete 
mdiiectly with goods manulactnied from Indian 
cotton and also to encourage the maniifactuic of 
goods from imiiortcd long staple cotton." 

" In our schem(‘ (of piotection) the ad valorem 
duty IS intended to iirotect the i(‘venue and the 
level at whuh it is fixed will de])end on the 
finaiK lal i cqmiemcnts of the (Jovei i.nient . 'riii* 
protection necessary tor tlie Indian industiy is 
given by the specific duties alone The scheme 
of proteition will not be etlected if the (lovern- 
meut and the LegisLiturc decide to levy the 
ad v.dorem duty at difteiential rates in pm- 
suance ot the agreement 1 cached at Ottawa 

" Our investigation ot the hand loom indnstiy 
has been hamiieied by the absence ol authorita- 
tive statistics '* 

Tlie Board's leiommendations were, with 
modification.s, embodied in the Indian 'I'aiitf 
(Textile protection) Amendment Bill introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the .5th February, 
1934, and passed without serious amendment. 

The same Bill included provisions based on a 
Tanlt Board Inquiry for the grant of piotec- 
tiou to the senciiltural ind ustry . In their rejioi t 
on this industry tlie Board recommended a 
specilli duty ol tw’^o and a half lujices per pound 
on law silk " 3’his will afford enough protec- 
tion for iilatuies as well as for charkha silk. 
We also leiouimcnd that the alternative ad 
valorum rate of duty be laiscd to 50 per cent. 
The proteition to be foi five years and to apply 
to all classes ot silk The Boaid also recom- 
mended a duty of 50 per cent ad valoiem on 
cocoons 

The Boaid lecommended that the "Ad 
valorem duty on sjlk goods be 85 per cent, and 
the duty on silk mixtures 00 per cent" , all silk 
yarns to be liable to the duty recommended foi 
raw silk and a specific duty of lie 1 per pound 
to be imposed on artifitaal silk yarn. 

Woollen Manufacture-' — The (tovornment of 
India late in 1933 appointed a Tariff Board 
to consider the question of giving protection to 
the w’oollcn textile industry. The Board issued 
an elaborate questionnaire upon the subject m 
the beginning of 1934 and is still engaged upon 
Its w'ork. 
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KukbbrS. — The total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 
emigrate for purposes of settlement, according to the latest available returns, is as follows* 


Name of country. 


BrilUh Empire^ 

1. Ceylon 

2. British Malaya* 

5. Hong Kong 
4. Mauritius 

6. Seychelles 

6. Gibraltar 

7. Nigeria 

8. Kenya 

0. Uganda 

10. Nyasaland 

11. Zanzibar 

12. Tanganyika Territory . . 
18. Jamaica 


14. Trinidad 

15. British Guiana 

16. Fiji Islands 


17. Basutoland 

18. Swaziland 

10. Northern Ehodesia 

20. Southern Ehodesia 

21. Canada 


Indian population. 


Date of Information. 


6,60,577t 

6,24,009 

2,555 

2,65,796 

882 

50 (approximately) 
100 
39,644 
13,026 
805 
14,242 
23,422 
17,950 


1982 Agent’s Eeport, 

1931 

1011 

1931 Protector of 
Immigrants* Eeport. 
1911 
1920 
1020 

1931 Census. 

1931 Census. 

1926 

1931 Census. 

1931 Census. 

1932 Eeport of tlie 
Protector of Imml* 


1,40,689 

1,84,059 

78.975 


grants. 

1932 Do. 

1932 Do. 

1932 Eeport of Secre- 
tariat for Indian 


Affairs. 


172 

7 

56 (Asiatics) 
1,700 ( „ ) 

1,22,911 


1921 

1921 

1921 

1981 

1981 Census. 


22. Australia — 

Western Australia . . 300 
Southern Australia . . 200 
Victoria . . , . 400 

New South Wales . . 700 

Queensland . . . . 300 

Tasmania . . . 100 


2 000 (approximately) 


1922 


23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


29. 

30. 

31. 
82. 


33. 

34. 

85 . 


New Zealand 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Cape Colony 

Orange Free State 
Newfoundland 

Foreign Countries. 

United States of America 

Madagascar 

Eeunion 

Dutch East Indies . . , 


Surinam 

Mozambique 

Persia 

Total of Indians in For- 
eign Countries 
Total of Indians in 
British Empire 
Grand Total of Indians 
Overseas 


1,166 

1,50,920 

15,747 

6,655 

127 


3,175 (Asiatics) 

5,272 (Indians) 

2,194 

832,667 (Orientals, chiefly 
Chinese & Arabs) 
(say 50,000 Indians) 

34,957 

1,100 (Asiatics and half- 
castes) 

3,827 


100,525 

22,32,676 


23,33,201 


1982 Official Year 
Book. 

1933 Protector of Im- 
migrants Eeport. 
1926 1 Statistics of 
1026 > Immigration 
1926 J Department. 


1910 

1917 

1921 


1920 

Not known. 
1922 


* Including Straits Settlements, Federated and Unfederated Malay States, 
t Indian Estate Labourers only. , 
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Origin of Indian Emigration.— Emi- 
gration ig prohibited by the Hindu Sbagtre^. 
and there Ig little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle* 
ments to work on the suga^ spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred In 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 artisans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
resruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the slmplicitv and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered Into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
In the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 6 years. 

History of Emigration.-- Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri-; 
tins and there control was tightened. In Act] 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Reunion and 
Bourbon, which was 1 argely based on crlm ping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and In 1860 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act XllI of 1864 marks an important stage In 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated 


and consolidated the whole system of control. 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im* 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and Improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam, Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to the injury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in tbe colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended tO' Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 

Recent Legislation.— In 1871 a fresb con- 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W, P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and tbe attitude of the i>eople towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of 'the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to tbe system of Indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 19^8, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law wss undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, tbe 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. I^tts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after tbe passing of the Aet, the 
demand for fresb labour having died out. 
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EmiDAtinn to Natal was disccmtiiiiied from the 
let July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfled that It was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi- 
gration to the French Colonies of Ibeunlon, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evilahad grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been | 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 In the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the Indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
«< Emigrant was extended to cover all per- 
sons ** assisted " to depart from India. 

Heferences. — The following is a list 
of the most important reports on questions 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years: — 

1. Beport of the International Commission 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in Be- 
union, 1879. 

2 Beport *on the system of recruiting 
coolies in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudhfor the Colonies, 1883. 

3. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson's report 
on the system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 

4. Beport of the Natal Indian Immigrants 
Commission, 1885-87. 

5. Dr. Gomin's report on the proposed re- 
sumption of Emigration to Beunlon, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 

6. Dr. Comin's report on Emigration from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 1893. 

7. Mr. Mnir-Mackenzle’s report on fimJ' 
gration to B^nnion, 1894. 

8. Mr. Muir-Maokenzie's report on the condi. 
tion of Indian immigrants in Mauritius, 1896. 


9. Beport of the Commissioners appointet 
to enquire into the question of Indian immigra 
tion, 1896. 

10. Lord Sanderson's Commission's Bepor 
on Emigration from India to the Grown Colo 
nies and Protectorates , 1910. 

11. Beport of the Indian Enquiry Commission 
South Africa, 1914. 

12. Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal's repon 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants In th< 
four British Colonies: Trinidad, British Qulauf 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in th( 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 

13. Marjorlbanks* and Marakkayar's report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 

14. South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
mission report. 1921. 

15. Beport by Bight Hon V. S. Sastri 
regarding his Dominion tour, 1923. 

16. India and the Imperial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India. 

17. Beports on the scheme for Indian emi- 
gration to British Guiana. 

18. Beport by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on his 
deputation to Mauritius, 1925. 

19. Beport by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on 
his deputation to British Guiana, 1926. 

20. Beport by the Bight Hon'ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., regarding his Mission to 
East Africa in 1929. 

21. Annual Beports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in Ceylon for the year 1928, 
and onwards. 

22. Annual Beports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in British Malaya com- 
mencing 1928. 

23. Annual Beport to the Agent of the 
Government of India in South Africa for tlie 
year 1928 and onwards. 

Present Position.— Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominion^ 
considerable Indian communities have sprunt" 
up, which although composed largely of th«' 
doscendauts of indentured labourers, are them 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens c' 
the countries in which they are settled, bin 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with tbe 
rest of the population. The issues rounl 
which public interest at present centres are 
three;-— 

(a) Control of emigration. 

(b) Bi^ts of Indians to admission to oth^r 
I parts of the Empize. 
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tc) Bights and disabilities of Indians do- 
oiidled overseas. 

These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Cmitrol of EiDigrfition.--So far as 
unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows : — 

10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
8uch countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor -General in Council, by 
notification in the OazeUe of India, may epecUy 
in this behalf. 

“(2) No Notification shall be made under 
Bub-section (1) unless It has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but. upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued in the form in which it has been so ap- 
proved.** 

Under this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : 

(1) The emigrant shall— 

(a) have been recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose by and resxxmslble to an 
officer (hereinafter called the Emigration 
Commissioner) appointed by the Govem- 
mentof Ceylon, or 

(b) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and 
have been accepted by him. 

(2) The emigrant shall not. before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor-General In Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon sliall 
have enact^ that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raised in such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor-General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(0) Within one year of his arrival In Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 
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suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters' 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act. the Government 
of Ceylon ehall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in clause 
( 4 ). 

(8) Within six months from the Issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
as the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also pei> 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May 1st, 1923. and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,500 labourers. The 
tenns were more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed : — 

Emigration to British Guiana,— Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette of 
India on the following terms and conditions, 
which shall thereupon become operative: — 

(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Not more than 600 fami- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 families 
shall not exceed 1,500. 

(2) The emigrants shall either have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and liave been accepted 
by him. 

(3) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
sifbsistence during transport shall be * recover- 
able from any emigrant and all expenses in this 
connection shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their 
disposal. 
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( 4 ) The Gtovernment of British Guiana shall 
jat any time when so desired by the Governor- 
General id Council, admit and give all facilities 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act. 


under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the Gov- 
ernment of British Guiana shall at the request 
of the Governor-General In Goundl appoint a 
person to perform temporarily the duties of 
the Agent. 


in British Guiana on payment to the Gove 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost 
his passage from his resldenoe in India to ^ti 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatrlati 
at the expense of the Government of Brit] 
Guiana to the place of his former residence 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not mo 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in Briti 
Guiana on payment to the Government of Brit! 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage fro 
his residence in India to British Guiana. 


(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed In 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. The Agent 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of such Commission. 

(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not lass than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen- 
ses in connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality. 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the expiry of seven years from the date I 
of the commencement of his occupation of a I 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership In the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 1 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some I 
member of his family half the area of his holding. 

(8) An eminant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be boused and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, bouse accom- 
modatlon» payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally. !Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided. 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 

e itriation at the expense of the Government of 
ritish Guiana to the place of his former resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arriyal in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatrfa-j 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 8 and not 
more than 5 yean from the date of his arrival 


(11) Notwithstanding anything contained i 
the last preceding clause ^e Government < 
British Guiana on the request of an Agei 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall r 
patriate at its own expense and without any pa; 
ment bv or on behalf of the emigrant to the plai 
of his former residence in India any emigrant f 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at an 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to tak 
up work or employment other than or in add^ 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on leas 
from the Settlement Commission. 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsor 
education in British Guiana shall be enforce' 
to the same extent in the case of Indian childre 
as in the case of children belonging to othe 
communities. 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wage, 
shall be established before the arrival of th( 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately repre 
sen^ on such boards. 

(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to Britlsl 
Guiana before the date of this notificatfon anc 
under any agreement in force at the date o 
this notification is entitled to an assisted rcturi 
passage to India shall not be required to pa> 
more than 25 per cent, of the excess in the cost 

|of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to Britisb 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
Incapable of labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony ia accord- 
ance with this notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire.— ‘On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1 1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Governmt nt 
I was embodied in the following resolutions — 

"(1) It is an inherent function of the G i 
eruments of the several communities of tne 
British Commonwealth Including India, tl 
each should enjoy complete control of 
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composition of its own population by moans 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country fot 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

**(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition: (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (b) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Oovemmenf 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.*’ 

The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly dififerentiatlng against Indians 
are in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in ad\ance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitablf 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsulted to the requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous Journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
possesses in his own right 250 dollars. New- 
foundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
cctintries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
pa8Bx>orts. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules ’’for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and adminis- 
tration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.** With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for pladng any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of Britlrii Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been observed by the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 


Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the Immigration of classee 
of people whose entry Into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Bights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled 0ver8eas.*-The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resoln- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded In the following terms:-— 

** This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth thould en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting Immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the ^Bition of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled In 
some parts of the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised.'* 

” The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution In view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives ^ 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position." 

The Eight Hon'ble Srinivasa Sastrl visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of bis mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Can^a and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
At the time of Mr. Sastrl’s visit Indians 
resident in Queensland and Western Australia 
had neither the provincial nor the federal 
franchise. In Canada, Indians resident in 
British Columbia were and are still excluded 
from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise. While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, 
Mr. Sastri failed to bring about any modifica- 
tion in the existing electoral laws. 

The question of giving effect to the resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1923. Their 
proposal was as follows : — 

” Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian j}opulation, let Bis Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the areas under their direct control, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and othfir places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com- 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
Eesolutlon may be implemented.** 

This proposal was favourably reoelyed by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding General 
Smuts; and by the Secretary of l^te for the 
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C!oloili«i#ho cordially agreed that there should 
be f nil eoniultation and discuesione between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Gk)vernment 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territorlM. In pur- 
suance of the proposal, the Gtovemment of Inaia 
appointed a Committee in March 1024 com- 
TOSed of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, M.P., Chairman 
H. H. the Aga Khan, Sir B. Robertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Bangachariar, M.L.A., and Mr 
E. C. Roy with Mr. R. B. Bwbank, i.c.6., 
as Secretary to make representations to the 
Colonial Office on certain outstanding question 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. The Com- 
mittee assembled in London early in April 1924 
and dispersed towards the end of July. During 
this period they had several interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which they 
made representations upon a variety of Important 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, in Fiji and 
in the mandated territory of Tanganyika. In 
regard to Kenya, the representations covered 
all questions of Interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government. The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas in the House of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in Kenya 
also improved as a result of the work 
of the committee by the decision of the 
Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council. The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in Fiji was announced on January 12 m, 1927, 
when the Government of India published the 
more important papers relating to the negotia- 
tions which had been going on with the Colonial 
Office for some time. 

Summary of present Position. — Outside 
Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows ; — . 

(1) South Africa. — ^The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters : — 

(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi, June 30th, 1914 : “ With re- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it alwcys 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights." 

(ii) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914 : 


This has been officially interpreted to mean 
that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the law or not 
should be respected." 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union. Their main recommend- 
ations were as follows : — 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 

(4) There should bo no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics : but 

(5) A svstem of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities 
should hive right, subject to certain condi- 
tions : — 

(а) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics 

(5) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted 

(б) These areas should bo selected and al- 
located by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uniform " License Law " applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should be 
possible, be enacted. If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licensi s 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Nat.d 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
ofia:— 

(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(uot being liquor licenses) shall be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction-; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

(6) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with an^ 
evidence tendered for or against the applici 
tion. 


" By vested rlglits I understand the right (d) That, in the case of the refusal of * 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade license on the ground that the applicant is no' 
in the township in which he was living and a fit and proper person to hold the same <> 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his to carry on tlie proposed business, there shn. 
residence or business from place to place in be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board 
the same township." appointed by the Administrator, 
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(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
light to prohibit the license holder, or any 
,;thor person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
nforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
jirohibitcd immigrants wlio have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should bo placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
vVsiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
.ind departures from South Africa. UcLiils of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and proiierty made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
S of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, give a ready car to any cornpUints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interest 8. 

From the above it will be observed that the ' 
Commission recommended the retention of a law | 
prohibiting tlie ownership of land by Asiatics i 
in the Transvaal, and another of its rccominen- 1 
ilations, threatened the right which Indians I 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning | 
land in the Uplands of Natal. Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, but it was not accepted by j 
the Union Government. I 

Present Position. — Indians enjoy both the 1 
political and municipal franchise only in the i 
Cape Province and the municipal trcinchiae only * 
in Natal In the remaining two provinces they j 
are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading | 
licenses, specially in the Transvaal. Thcii j 
immigration into the Union is barred and .sc\cic j 
restrictions exist on inter-provincial migration j 
In the Transvaal they are not .illowed to acquire 1 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand they are subject to the ics- 
trictions of the Gold Law. 

The anti- Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, esjiecially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
leserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms 
Examples of recent anti- Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are * 

(a) The Natal Rural Dealers Idcensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Oilicer to an 
"lected Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit. 

{b) The Durban Land Alienation Onlinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables Mimic ipalitlefc 
in selling land to assign it for particular commu- 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
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has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites. 

Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa.— 

A bill tor the segregation of Asiatics known 
as the Class Areas Bill was Introduced in the 
' Union Assembly in March 1924, which though 
^ not speciQcally directed against Indians, 

I contained provisions which could be used for 
, tlie compulsorv segregation of all Asiatics In 
certain areas. Indian opinion was deeply agitat- 
I ed over the prospect of this legislation which it 
I was apprehended might in the existing state of 
i public opinion in South Africa result in the 
economic ruin of a largo number of Indian tra- 
ders in the Union. In response to the vigorous 
protests made by the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that it 
was tlieir desire and intention to apply the 
measure if it became law in a spirit of fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resident Indians. The (government of India 
vvliilst welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satistlcd with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project. For the moment they 
sueceedixl, as in consequence of the un- 
expected dissolution of the South African 
Parliament the bill lai>sed, but the Union 
(•overnment thcieaftci apiioiiited a committee 
to inqiiiic foi some other count ly in the w<Hl(i 
ivliK h would ho suitable for Indian ininiigration 
and to bo a home )oi Indians going fioiii South 
Afiic.i The lepoit of the eoimnittec is awaltcci. 

In Natal an Ordinance was introduced In the 
ITovincial Council in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian community. It was again introduced in 
1922 and m a modiiled form m 1023 but in each 
instance tlio Union Government withheld its 
appioval in 1923, the Union Government 
Itself introduced a measure entitled “The Class 
Aieas Bill," eontaiiung piovisions whith could 
be used m urban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics. Indian opinion was 
deeply cxcicised over the prospects of 
this legislation, despite the assurance of 
the Union Govcinment that it desired to 
apply the measiue in a spirit of fairness to 
the interests and leasonable rcqmiements 
of Indian lesidents. lint in consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
Aiiuan House of Assembly in Apiil, 1924, the 
liill lapsed. Towards the end of December 1024, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Afriwi had given Its consent to the Natal 
Boioiigh Ordinance. This measure while safe- 
guarding tiie rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents further 
cmolmcnt of Indians as burgesses. Similarly 
the Natal Township Franchise Ordinance (No 
3 ot 192.')) was passed to Oi to render Indians 
ineligible f 01 Township Fianchisc in future. Fur- 
ther, tow aids the end of January 1925, news w as 
received that the Union Government had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 
occupations. Tiio Government of India made 
suitable reiircsentations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered Its 
wording so as not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly. The Bill as amended by the Select 
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Committee was passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected by the Senate. In January 1926 it 
was reintroduced and in May it was adopted in 
a joint Session of the Senate and the Assembly 
by eighty-three votes to sixty seven. In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there was no 

S resent intention on the part of the Union 
lovernmentof extending regulations beyond 
the position as it existed prior to the judgment 
of the Transvaal Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case Rex versus Hildick 
Smith when it was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and woiks which have 
actually been in force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for 
many years befoi e that date were not valid undei 
sections of the Act in terms of which they were 
promulgated. Tiie Government of India were 
assured that should any such extension 
of the scope of these regulations be contem 
plated in future every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to all the parties in the Union 
interested in the matter to make representa* 
tions. 

In July 1926, a more comprehensive Bill, 
known as the Areas Reservation and Immigra- 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was introduced m the Union Assembly. 
The Government of India made effective 
representations against the provisions of this 
Bill both on grounds of principle as well as of 
detail. 

Deputation to S. Africa. 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of South Africa, sent a deputa- 
tion to South Africa the personnel of which 
was as follows — 

G. F. Paddison, Esq., C.S.I., l.o.s , Com- 
missioner of Labour, Madras — Leader. 

Hon'ble Syed Raza Ali, M.O.S.—Mmfter. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadliikary, Kt., O.i.E. — 
Member. 

G. S. Bajpai, Esq., O.B.B., l,o.s.--5«- 

cretary. 

The main purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first-hand inform- 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com- 
munity in South Africa and to form an appre- 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of 
the Indian community in South Africa. This 
deputation was followed by a return visit t> 
India of a Parliamentary deputation from the 
Union Government of which the following were 
members : — 

The Hon’ble F. W. Beyers, Minister of Mines 
and Industries, Patrick Duncan, K.o., o.M.o , 
Messrs. A. C. Fordom, J. S Marwick, G. Reyburn, 
O. S. Vermooten, W. H. Rood, and J. R. Hart- 
shorne. As a result of tlie Investigations of 
these deputations, the Government of India and 
of the Union arranged for a meeting in the Union 
of a farther delegation from India to explore 
every possible avenue, in order to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the Indian problem. 


The Indian delegation whose members were 
Sir Muhammad HabibuUah, the Hon'ble S 
Fhiroze Sethna, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir Q. I 
Paddison, the Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, M 
G. L. Corbett and Mr. G. S. Bajpai, assemble 
in Conference with the Parliamentary deputatic 
in Cape Town on the 17th December 1926. J 
the Session which lasted until the 11th Januai 
1927, the contentious differences were discussc 
by the delegates freely and openly and in a spli 
of determination to find a satisfactory solutic 
of the outstanding difficulties. At the close i 
the Conference tlie delegates were therefore ab 
to recommend the following articles, which we 
unhesitatingly approved of by the respecti^ 
Governments, as a basis of agreement : — 

(1) Both Governments reaffirm their r 

cognition of tlie right of South Afrb 
to use all just and legitimate meai 
for the maintenance of Westei 
Standard of life. 

(2) The Union Government recognize thi 

Indians domiciled in the Union, wl 
are prepared to conform to Westei 
Standards of life, should be enabled 
do so. 

(3) For these Indians in the Union who m£ 

desire to avail themselves of it, tl 
Union Government will organise 
scheme of assisted emigration to Ind 
or other countries where westei 
standards are not required. Uni< 
domicile will bo lost after three yeai 
continuous absence from the Union 
agreement with the proposed revisic 
of the law relating to domicile, whi( 
will bo of general application. En 
grants under the assisted Emigratk 
Scheme, who desire to return to tl 
Union within the three years, will 1 
allowed to do so only on refund to tl 
Union Government of the cost of tl 
assistance received by them. 

(4) The Government of India recognise th( 

obligation to look after such emigraii 
on their arrival in India. 

(5) The admission into the Union of t 

wives and minor children of India 
permanently domiciled in the Uni( 
will be regulated by paragraph 3 
Resolution XXI of the Imperi 
Conference of 1918. 

(6) In the expectation that the difficult] 

with which the Union has been co 
fronted will be materially lessened 1 
the agreement which has now happi 
been reached between the two Govei 
monts and in order tliat the agreemc 
may come into operation under t 
most favourable auspices and h:i 
a fair trial, the Government of t 
Union of South Africa have decid' 
not to proceed further with Ar«’ 
Reservation, Immigration and Rep 
tration (Further Ihrovision) BiU. 

l7) The two Governments have agreed 
watch the working of the agreem' 
now reached and to exchange vn'^ 
from time to time as to any chav ,' 
that experience may suggest. 
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(8) The Government of the Union of Sonth 
Africa have requested the Government 
of India to appoint an Agent in tlie 
Union in order to secure continuous 
and effective co-operation between the 
two Governments. 

In India, the settlement was on the whole 
well-received. In South Africa the more res- 
ponsible newspapers, botii Enghsh and Dutch, 
e ( 7 ., the ** Cape Times ** and “ Dio Burger,** 
])ald handsome tributes to both delegations for 
the statesmanship which they had brought to bear 
on their work, and the eminently reasonable 
and practical character of the results achieved 
hy them. The majority of people in both 
( ountries doubtless regard it as a good first step 
in the solution of a complicated problem and 
the spirit, of which it is the outcome, as the 
best guarantee of a progressive and friendly 
adjustment honourable to both parties. 

The friendly relations which W'cro happily 
established between the Government of India 
and the Union Government of South Afiica as 
a result of the agreement not only continue 
hut have grown in warmth and sincerity 
The Government of India sent out as their 
first Agent in South Africa the Bight Hon*ble 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.O., who was a member of 
the Government of India’s Delegation to the 
Cape Town Conference. His appointment 
was received with universal approval both in 
India and South Africa, the satisfaction felt 
by the Union Government being indicated by 
their decision, as an act of grace to make his 
appointment, to extend an amnesty to all 
Indians illegally present m the Union. On 
their part the Union Government after tlie 
ratification of the Agreement by the two Gov- 
ernments, lost no time in introducing logw- 
latiou to give effect to their undertakings under 
it, so that when Mr Sastri arrived in South 
Africa in June 1927 all that remained to be done 
was to take action under Part III of the Agree- 
ment relating to the measures required for 
the upliftment of tlie Indian community 
Most of the provisions of this part concern the 
Province of Natal wiiere the bulk of the Indian 
population of the Union is resident, and the 
Union Government were not slow in moving 
the Provincial Administration to appoint 
a Commission to enquire into the condition of 
Indian education in that province and to devise 
the means necessary for Its improvement. Co- 
operation with this Commission on the part 
of the Government of India was provided by 
the Deputation from India of two educational 
experts— Mr, K. P. Kichlu, I.E S., Deputy 
Dhector of Education in the United Provinces, 
and Miss C. Gordon, B.E. (Edln), Madras 
Educational Service, Lecturer In Kindergarten 
methods at the Government Training College 
at Saidapet, to advise and assist the Commission 
m its Investigations and deliberations. 

A notable feature of the present situation 
was the marked spirit of friendliness and good- 
will which now animates the Union Government 
In dealing with all problems affecting the domi- 
( lied Indian community. An example of 
this occurred In tlie year 1927 when a measure 
was introduced In the Union ParUament known 
the Liquor Bill, clause 104 of which purported 


to prohibit the employment of Indians on any 
licensed premises — ^hotels, clubs, breweries, 
etc. The appearance of this clause, which 
threatened the livelihood of 3,000 Indians 
engaged in such occupations, caused conster- 
nation among them and the Minister in charge 
decided to witlidi aw the clause from the scope 
of the Bill 

Mnih of tlie credit for the salutary measures 
reforrel to .and the spirit ot frio uiliness which 
they denoie wore due to Bight Hon’bleMr. 
Sasln, the Agent of the Goioramoiit of India 
In South Africa, whoso tact and honoaty earned 
for him the confidence of the European com- 
munity, official and nori-olficlal alike and an 
lncre.a8ing measure of their sympathy and 
assistance in furtherance of the Indian cause. 
Gratifying i espouse was made by the Indians 
to tiiLs appeal for £20,000 for the purpose of 
opening a combined Tcaciicra* Training and High 
school in Durban. The institution which meets 
an urgent need for Indians in the Union of South 
Afuca was opened on October 14tli, 3922, by 
His Evcelleucy the Birl of Atlilono, Governor 
I General of Soutli Africa It is known as tlie 
Sastri College and has on its staff six fully qualb 
fled Indian teacheis recruited in India. 

In India the Government of India have 
appointed officers to look after repatriates and 
their personal pro^ierty immcdi.itclv upon tlieir 
return from Sonth Africa, to arrange for tlieir 
despatch to tlieir homes and, if possible, to find 
them employment for which tlicy may be suited 

Early In 1929, the lit. Hon. V S. Srinivasa 
Sastri retired on the expiration of ins period of 
appointment, and Sir Burma Venkatalieddi, Kt , 
was chosen as liis successor. In December 1929, 
sudden md serious illness compelled Sir iviirma 
Boddi to return to lndi.i on sick leave. J)uiing 
the tinio lie held his ]>ost. Sir Burma 
.amply justified his selection to tills important 
office. SlckncHs liaving compelled him to retire 
Knnwar Sir Mahaiaj Singh, ht , ('> f E , M A., 
Banistci, was .appointed to succeed him 

Eaily in February 1930 tlie Government of 
the Union of South Africa sot up a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of the Assembly to enquire into 
certain questions relating to the right ot Indians 
to occui)y and own fixed property m the Trans- 
vaal and to propose sucli legislation to the 
House as it might deem fit. This decision was 
the result of a number of recent judicial judg- 
ments bearing upon tlie ocoupation of premises 
on proclaimcil grounds in tiic Transvaal by per- 
sons belonging to tlie native races of Asia and 
to the wide-spread belief that the intentions 
of the Union 1‘arliameiit as indicated in Act 
37 of 1919 wliicli purported to prohibit the 
acquisition of immovabJe property by Asiatics 
subsequent to its coming into operation were 
being systematically defeated. As the labours 
of the Committee were liaely to affect impor- 
' tant Indian interests, and as Sir Burma Beddi 
was on leave in India, the Government pi 
India deputed Mr. J. D. Tyson, I.C.S., to make 
suitable representations to the Committee for 
safeguarding legitimate Indian interests and 
to give the Indian community in the Transvaal 
such assistance as it miglit need for placing 
its views before the Committee. The Com 
mittee’s cxmclusions whicli were embodied in a 
Bill and Its Beport were placed on the table of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Union on the 
13tli May and the Bill prepared by them was 
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read in the House for the first time on the 14th 
of that month. As soon as copies of the Bill 
and the Select Committee’s Ileport reached the 
Government of India, they made pressing 
representations to the Government of the Union 
to allow adequate tiiUe for careful evamination 
of the far-reaching provisions of the measuie 
which the Select Committee had prepared 
Their representations wore not without effect 
and the IJnion Government decided to postpone 
further consideration of the Bill until the next 
session of the Union Parliament eaily in 1031. 

The Bill did not, however, come up before 
tlie Union Pailiament in 1931, as the Union 
Government agreed to postpone it further until 
after the conference between their representatives 
and the representatives of the Government of 
India in connection with the revision of the 
Cape Town Agreement of 1927 This Con- 
ference was held at Cape Town in January-Feb- 
ruary 1032. The Government of India delegation 
was led by the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husam, 
the other members being tlie Tit Ilonouiable 
V. S Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Geoffrey Coibett, 
Sir Darcy Idndsay, Mrs Sarojini Naidu, 
Mr G. S. Bajpal, and Sir K. V. Beddi. 

The results of the Conference were announc ed 
simultaneously in India and South Afina on 
the 5tU A])iil, 1932 As legaids the Capo 
'J’own Agreement of 1927, the following statement 
was made . — 

1 " In accordance ulth paragra])h 7 of the 
Cape Town Agi cement, of 1927 delegates ot the 
Government ot the Union of South Africa and 
of the Government ot India met at Ca)>c Town 
ftom January 12th to Fobiiiaiy Ith, 1932, 
to consider the working of the Agieomcnt and 
to exchange views as to any iiiodineations that 
oxpoiience might suggest '(’ho dolegates liad 
a lull and frank disdission in the (Conference 
whicli was throughout nniikcd by a spirit of 
cordiality and mutual good-will. 

2 Both Go\oinmciits considcj that the Cape 
Town Agieement has been a poweifiii influence 
ill fostering fiiendly relations lictw'een them and 
that they should continue to co-operate in the 
common object of harmonising their respective 
interests in regard to Indians icsident in the 
Union. 

3 It was recognised that the possilnlities 
of the Union’s sclieme of assisted oinigration 
to India are now' prac-tically exhausted ow'iug to 
the economic and climatic conditions of India 
as well as to the fact tliat 80 per cent of the 
Indian population of the Union aic now Soutli 
African-born As a consequence the possibilities 
of land -settlement outside India, as already 
contemplated in iiaiagrajih 3 of the Agieement, 
have been fiirtlier considei ed The G()\ eminent 
of India will eo-operate with the Govomment 
of the Union in exploring the possibilities of 0 
(jolonisation scheme for settling Indians, Imth 
from India and from 8onth Afiica, iii other 
countries. In this investigation, winch should 
take place dining the course of the present year 
a representative ot the Indian eomimimty in 
South Africa will, if thov so desire, be associated 
As soon as the investigation has been completed 
the tw'o Governments will eonsuler the lesults of 
tbe encjulry. 


4 No othfii modifleation of the Agreemeii 
IS for the present considei ed necessary.” 

The Union Government, as already mentionc 
in an earlier paragraph, took action t 
implement the flist part of paiagraph 8 of tli 
statement No suggestions in regard to th 
exploration of the possibilities of a colonisatio 
scheme for settling Indians both fi 0111 India an 
South Afiica, in other conntiies have so far bee 
reported. The South African Indian Congref 
decided to appoint a delegate to the committc 
of investigation on certain conditions. Tli 
Committee’s icport is aw’aited 

As regards the 'Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenui 
Act, certain changes W'Cie made which, broacil 
speaking, had the eflect of fnithcr safeguardir 
Indian lights than was expected at the time whe 
the losults ot the Conleienco wore announce 
in India 'Jiic&e modifications W'cro c' 
plained to the Mombeis of the Indian Legi 
lative Assembly in the following statomei 
whic'h was made on the 1 2th September, 1932 •- 

Clause 5 of the cnlginal lull, wbnh sought 1 
segiegate Asiatics by jno vision for the ye< 
marking of aieas fni the oi’cnpation or owiicish 
of hind cxclusivelv by Asiatics, has been delete 
Instead, the Gold l^aw lias been amended 1 
ompow'cr the Minister of the Inteiior, aft 
consultation wdth the Minister of Mines, 1 
withdiaw any land from the operation of soetioi 
130 and 131 of the Gold Law in so fai as tlu 
prohibit lesidence upon 01 occupation of ai 
land by colonri‘d poisons This power will 1 
exorcised, after inquiry into individual cases I 
an impartial commission, presided ovei, by 
judge, to validate picsent illegal occupatio 
and to permit exceptions to bo made in fiitii 
from occuiiational restiictions of the Gold La' 

Fixed propcity aeqniicd by Asiatic coi 
panics lip to 1st. May 1930, in which the contic 
ling interest w'as nominally in the hands 
Europeans but de facto 111 the hands of Asiati 
of wiiich stood lawinlly icgistered in favo 
of an individual Asiatic on the same date ui 
fixed jiropertv held through European trustc 
immediately juioi to the ITjth Mav 1930 w 
all be piotecicd. Shares held by an Asial 
or A.siatic Company in a private conipui 
winch in the terms of the original Bill, won 
have been loifeitcd to the State if the eomjmi 
acqniic‘d aiiv fixed piopertv after the 1st JM. 
1930, are jirotceted, piovided that they w( 
held by an Asnatie on the hst May 1932 and ha 
not been transf cried by him since that date ai 
tlHiv will be hciitalile by one Asiatic fi* 
another who lawfully holds them. 

The proMsion in the original liill, which < 
dared illegal the occupation of any fredi ‘ laii 
after 1st May 1919 in the same towmship by 
Asiatic, lias been made applicable from t 
lat May 1910. Extensions made betwi 
tlie 1st May 1919 and 1st May 1930 are protei t » 

In areas, like Spiings, which, according 
a judicial pronouncement, were not fornui 
subject to the restrictive provisions of * 
Gold Law, but which have now been brous 
under those restrictions, Indians who ‘ 
lawfully residing on or occupying land on ’ 
1st Mav 1930, w’lll liavo then light of rcsul n 
or occupation protected and will also be ab! 
transf ei tlie right to their lawful succc- 
ip title. 
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Local bodies, whom the ori£rinal bill reqiuied 
to refuse certifleates of fitness lo an Asiatic 
to trade on the ground tliat tlie applicant nia^ 
not lawfully cairy on business on the premises 
or which the licence is sought, shall luue to 
,ieat a certificate issued by a competent 
tioveinment oflieei to the elfect lhal an> land 
(las been withdiawn from the lestiutne pio- 
xisions of sections 1150 and l‘U ot the (hdd J.ny 
as siitticient proof that a colouicd poison may 
lawfully tiadcon such land. If an a]>phcation foi 
i ccititicate, which is neci'ssau ioi the giant of 
a licence, isrehisod on the gioiind ol insnllK ienc\ 
of title to occupy the land on which the business 
IS to be caiiied on, an appeal may be prctinied 
to the Magistiate ot the distiict The deiisioii 
of the Magistiate on any such a])peal is initbei 
subject to an appeal to the q’lansMial IhoMinial 
DiMsion ol the Sii]»ieme Coiiit 

The South Atiican Indian (*ongnss con- 
demned the Aft and a (.'oniniilt«*e to «)igaiiise 
Passive llcsistance was ajijuunted lint 
no action has bc( n taken bv this Cominittis 
pending the lejiojt ol tin ( dnuin^sion, whidi 
lias been appointed b\ the Ifnnm <Jo\ eminent 
nniier the chaumanship of tlie Jlonoiiialdi 
Mr Justice Teetham, to eminiie into the o« i njia- 
tion by (olouied jteisous ol [nodamieil land in 
the Tiansvaal 

Kunwai Sii Mahaiaj Singh, l\t (’ i K 3i V, 
Ilai-at-La\v, who sindK^bd Mi K \ Ibfldi, 
Ivt , as Agent ot the (lo\emmeiit of India in 
SoutliAtiha, doselv w'atdied the ]>io((edings 
of the (Commission and assisted the Indian 
comiiiumtv in the 1’iansvaal to ])lacc then lase 
liefoieit Sii, Mali.iiaj retnined to India in luif) 
and his pla(evi<is taken b\ Sii S\ed Kaza All 

(2) Kenya Colony. — The gncyances ot 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published dcsiiatcli ol the (Jovern- 
nicnt of India, dated October 21st, 1920 The 
controveisv centred round thetollowing points — 

(rf) FRANCilTSifi. — Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise 'ITie (iovernment of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis 7 »/mi an educational test, 
without racial discrimination for all British 
subjects. 

(6) SKaiiEa\TiON. — Professor Simplon who 
was sent to East Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended scgieg.ition on 
sanitary grounds 'I lie tlo3crnment of India 
fibjected, firstly, that it was impracticable , 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient, 
and thirdly, that Indians are in practice unfairly 
tieated in the allocation of sites 

(c) THE IlionLANDS. — Lord Elgin decided 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. Tlie wliolo area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land loft to which 
Lord Elgin's decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 

(d) Immigration. — Suggestions have been put 
forw'ard for restricting Asiatic iininigr.ition 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that siuh restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible. 


The Settlement. — The decisions of the 
Britisli Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in Jiilv 1923. 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
he that “the interests of the African native 
must be paniinoiint,'’ and in light of this it 
was decided — 

(^) FRANcniSE, — A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Eiirojicans, 6 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
nissionarv representing the Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
IS also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council. 

(//) Sfgreo^tion. — The policy of segregation 
as hctw’ccn Europeans and A^latlcs is aban- 
doned. 

(c) Tun HiGHiiANDS. — The existing practice 
IS maintained botn as regards initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 

(d) iMMiGiUTioN.— Kaeml discrimination In 
immigration rt'gulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
,ontr(»l over imrmgriition is necessary Some 
arrangement is reipiired for seriirmg a strictly 
imparl lal exaininafion of .ipplicatioiis for entrv 
info Kenya. Tlic (fO\crnors Kenva and 
Cg.iiida Iiavc been instructed to sulmiit Joint 
proposals toi legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
deijsioiisin a rc'-oliiiion published on August 
18f.i, 1923, and recorded " their deep regret 
that His Majesty s Government did not feel 
justified in giving greater effeitto the reeom- 
incndur.ions made by them *’ and reserved liberty 
to reoiicn the case on a suitable opport.unity. 
'I'hey stated their intention ot making 
rejirfsentatioiis regarding tiie action to be taken 
r,o iiiiTiiement these decisions, jiarlieularly in the 
m.itter ot the Immigration legulaMons. 

Following iijinn the Konya aw'ard statutory 
action was taken liy ilie local ndmmistration 
m flic fiaiifliisc cpiestion. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was confcired upon Indians. As 
rcgaids immigration, the Government of India 
look tlie ojiportiimtv to urge the postponement 
of the lull giving effect to the decision of His 
Majc'sty’s (tovcTiimcnt until such time as the 
Coniiniltee ])ro])oS('d by their representaf Ivc’S at 
the Iini»ciia I conference in 1923 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill w'as postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
ment of Kcmya was also asked by His Maje^sty’s 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration n «asurcs. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be affonh'd for the c'yjiression of their 
views, and that earnest attention would bo 
given to any rcjirescntation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
statc'd such a Committee, was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonics in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonics Committee .— 
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**(1) IMMIGEATION.— My position la that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to th6 
economic Interest of the natives, 1 hold mys'elf 
entirely free to take any action whi(di may he 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 
persons of all races arrivingan or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise. — 1 have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of wliich will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 

(3) Highlands. — T consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
cultural land in the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered. 

(4) Lowlands — It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricnlturnl immi- 
grants from India. UTie Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any Immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land In 
lowland areas arc invited an opiKirtunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter Ir in suspense jiending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agricul- 
tural points of view on the areas in question ” 

With regard to the announcement m 
connection with “ Ivowlands ” the question of 
deputing an officer to examine tliese areas was 
considered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to pioceed any further 
with the idea. 

The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council. 

In June 1924, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 


heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee. The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published in the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925, On June 
9th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee siiould not resume its sittings. 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education. It was originally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants In their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, i?w., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
80 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January, 1927, 

In view of the issue of another White Paper 
in July 1927, in which it was announced that His 
Majesty’s Government had authorised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing more effective co-opera- 
tion between the Governments of Plastern and 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding the position of Indians 
in Kenya again came to the forefront. 

The announcement excited serious appre- 
liensions in Indm with regard to the future 
position of Indians in those Colonies. A deputa- 
tion drawn mainly from both houses of the 
Indian Legisbiturc also waited on His Excellencv 
the Viceroy on the 17th September, 1927, ami 
represented the position of Indians in East 
Africa. One of the suggestions made by the 
deputation was that permission may be given 
for a small deputation appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to go over to East Africa in order— 

(а) to make a general survey of these 
territories in relation to Indian interest'^ 
therein, and 

(б) to help the resident Indian communitv 
in preparing their evidence for tb' 
Commission. 

The Government of India readily accepted 
this suggestion and, with the approval of Hi‘> 
Majesty’s Government, sent Kunwar Maham 
Singh, C.I.E. and Mr. R. B. Ewbank, C.I.E 
I.G.S., to East Africa. These officers visitc ' 
Kenya, Uganda. Zanzibar and Tanganyika an i 
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t.heir eervlces are understood to have been greatly 
appreciated by the resident Indian communities. 
The personnel of the Commission was announced 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
November 14th, 1927, and was as follows: — 
The Eight Hon*ble Sir Edward Hilton-Young, 
P.C., G.B.E., D.S.O., D S.C.. M.P. (Chairman), 
Sir Eeginald Mant, K.C.I.B., C S.I., Sir George 
Schuster, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., and Mr. G. H. 
Oldham, Members, with Mr. H. P. Downie 
(Secretary). The Commission left England on 
December 22nd, 1927, and travelled via the Nile 
to Uganda, and thence to Kenya. Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Ehodcsia, 
visiting the chief centres and hearing the views 
of representatives of different sections of the 
community. The GoramissSion also visited 
Salisbury for the purpose of conferring with the 
Government of Southern Ehodcsia. T’hc report 
of the Commission was published on the 18th 
January 1929. 

It was examined by the Govoniment of India 
in consultation with tlie Standing Emigration 
Committee of the Indian Legislature and with 
prominent representatives of all parties in the 
Legislative Assembly, who were not membeis 
of the Committee. The tentative conclusions 
reached by Government on the main recom- 
mendations in the lleport were set out in a 
telegram to the Secretary of State for India of 
the 19th Marcli 1929, which was publislied in 
India in September 1929. 

In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modiflcjition of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far it may be possible 
to find a basis of general agrccinunt. Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations. At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonics, the 
Government of India deputed the Et. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastn, r 0 , to East Afiica to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission’s Eeport and to 
bo at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing witli the Indian 
deputations. 

Mr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929. In the Eeport presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should — 

(a) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike ; 

(b) invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll; 
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(c) oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any institutions 
leading up to it ; 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Whson ; 

(e) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya ; 

(y) demand that the representation of 
natives In the Kenya Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal propor- 
tions. 

In SeptemlKjr 1929, the Indian Delegation 
from E. Africa was received by Sir Fazl i-Husaln, 
Meml«r in (barge of the Education, Health and 
Land Department of the ( lovernraent of India 
at Simla. The delegation was represented by 
Mr. J. B. Pandya, Mr. C. P Dala and Mr. Iswar- 
dasfrom E. Africa and Pt. H. N. Kunzru and Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, M.L A.s, Sir Frank 
Noyce, Secretary, and Mr. A. B. Eeid, Joint 
Secretary in the E. H. L. Department, were also 
present. 

Sir Fazl-i-Husain welcomed the delegation 
and recjucsted them to tell him in what matter 
they wished the Government of India to help 
them. The delegation stated the views of thelndian 
Communities m E. Africa on the matters arising 
out of the Hilton Young Commission’s Eeport 
which In their judgment most vitally affected 
Indian interests The statement made by the 
delegation related principally to the question of 
common franchise in Kenya, the representa- 
tion of the natives of the cxmntry on the Council, 
the Federation of the several territories in B. 
Africa along the lines suggested in the report, 
the reservation of land in Konya for the settle- 
ment of Indians, the residential segregation of 
Indians in Kenya, the appointment of an Indian 
Trade Commissioner in East Africa, the improve- 
ment of educational facilities for Indians in East 
Africa, the appointment of Indians in the 
higher public services there and the better politi- 
c;il representation of Indian interests in Uganda 
and Tanganyika. The delegation also requested 
the Government of India to nominate a 
representative to accompany the Deputation 
which they propose to send to London shortly to 
put the Indian case before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment before they pass any orders on the Hilton 
Young Commission’s Eeport. 

Sir Fazl-l-Husain thanked the delegation for 
their interesting statement, but said that, before 
he coidd make any statement on the attitude of 
the Government of India in regard to the points 
advanced by the delegation or reply to their 
request for the nomination by the Government 
of India, of a representative to accompany 
the jiroposcd deputation to London, he would 
like the members of the delegation to attend the 
meeting which the Government of India had 
arranged to hold upon the 14th September, with 
leading members of the Legislature and the 
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standing Einigmtlou Committee, bo that the 
iatter might liavc tlio advantage of licaiing tlio 
delegation themselves before they advised tlio 
Government of India upon the situation. Tiie 
delegation expressed their readiness to attend the 
meeting and then withdrew. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were licld and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was iiubhshcd 
on the 5th October 1929. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was iudd 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

The conclusions of Uis Majesty’s (Jovcri ment 
as regards closer union in East Aiiica weie 
published in June, 1930, m the foim of a 
White Taper and it was announced th.it they 
would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Tailiament In accoi dance 
with this decision a Select Comniitlie was set 
up in E'ovemhci, 1930 The Gov eminent of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of Stale for liidii on the 
scheme sot out in the V\ hitc J’api'r in so tar as 
it affected the Indian jiopulation in East Afiica 
With the pei mission of the Joint Select 
Committee ol T. i liana nt they also deputed the 
Eight llonouralilo V. S Siinivasa Sa'-tri, TC, 
C H ,as their representative to present their ca‘-e 
.Old elucidate in the course of oial cvnmination 
such questions as the (’oniinittcc might considei 
necessary to refer to him. Tlie Select Committee 
examined Mr. Sastii in July, 1931. 

'riic lejioit of the Committee was piiblislied 
simuhaneoiisly in Mugl.ind, Jl.ist Atm a and 
India on the 2nd fSovtmbei, 1931, and the 
deiisions ol His JMajestv’s Goveinment on the 
K'eommendal/ioiiH ot the Committi'o togethei 
vMth c(‘il.iin coiies|)on(l(‘nco aiising from th<‘ 
lejioit oi the Commilfio ^^eIo also siniilail> 
published on tho 24th August, 1932 

As legaids tho (luesluui of Vlober Vnton 
Ills Majust>’s (Joveinmoiit have aiiejiled tho 
view of tho Joint Committee that apait liom 
eoiisideiations aiising out ol tho Mandatoij 
position ol tlio Tanganvika Teuitoiv, the time 
has not .ii lived loi taking any lai-ioadiing 
stop in tho diiection ot tho loimal Union ol the 
soveial East Atiuan Dcjiciidem le?, 

As logards the Common Elc.( total udl the 
Committeo have stated “ tliat it would he 
iminaetiealilo under jnesent eoiiditioiis to 
advocate the adoption ot the svstoiu in pielcji m o 
to tho existing svsteiii ot olcttion ” 'I’liis 
lecomniondation has also been ait opted bv 
Ills Majestv’s Govoinment It has also becii 
deiidod that no (hango should be made in the 
present aiiangcment vvhieh sodiies anolluial 
majoiitj in tho lven>a Legislative Conmil 

Bluing the year 1927, aiiotlier matter whieli 
engaged Government and the public in India 
was tlie icport of tho local Government 
Commission whicii was appointed by tho 
Governor of Kenya in July 1920, to make 
recommendations os to the establishment or 
extension of local Government for certain areas 
in the Colony; — The report of the Commission 


, was submitted to the Governor of Kenya in 
; February 1927, Tlie recommendations made 
I were numerous and so far as Indians were 
! concerned they Involved a decrease in the pio- 
I portion of Indian representation on the local 
I bodies at Nairobi and Mombasa and the creation 
I of an European elected majority in both places. 

I This caused resentment among Indians in the 
I Colony and resulted in the abstention from tho 
I Legislative Council of four out of five Indian 
I reprcisontatives. The Government of India 
! submitted repri’sentatioiis to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India on the subject. 

I In 1928 the Local Government (Municipalities) 

' Ordinance was passed. This amended the law 
. relating to Municipal Govt, m Kenya to provide 
1 for the nomination of 7 unotfieial Indian Members 
' as against 9 J<luropoan Members to be elected 
iin Nairobi and loi the nomination to tho Muni- 
jcipal Board of Mombasa of an equal number of 
j Euiopcan and Indian Members, nz , 7. 

I (3) Fiji and British Guiana. — Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
1 16 ( B) of the Defence of India (Consolidated) 
Rules 111 pursuance of the general policy ol 
' stopping recruitment under the indentured 
! system of emigration With a view to secure, if 
! possuJe, a renewal of emigration to tho Colony. 

’ an UDofhcial mission composed of the Bishop of 
j Polynesia and Mr Rankinc, Rcccivei -General to 
the Fiji Government, ariived in India in Dcccm- 
' her 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
j tion, which was referred to a committee of tlie 
' Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 

1 1920. To secure a favourable reception for tho 
[mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
.standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2nd January, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to take early mcasurcB to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
, on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance witli tlie 
'recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
, March, 1920, that they would he willing to send 
i a Committee to Fiji jirovided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of SUte for the 
Colonies would guarantee that ‘ the position ot 
the emigrants m then now liomc will m all 
, rcspci ts be cqu.il to that ot any other class ol 
Ills Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji.” In July, 
j 1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
i Secretary of State for the Colonics of thiMi 
I vvilUngncHS to give the pledge, subject to hi^ 
approval Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
I polled until January 1921, owing to th'* 
I announcement of JiOrd Milner’s policy in regui<i 
' to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
' consulting the new Legislature iii India. Aft( t 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to th* 

I lerins ot reteiencc and personnel of the dopufa 
i tion, an aimouiicenieiit was made on the 27th 
' June, 1921. But owing to tlie inability of tie 
I two Indian members Messrs Siinivasa Sastn 
I and Hiidaynath Kunzru, who liad been iioim 
^ nated to join the Committee which as flnall^ 
j constituted consisted of Messrs. Venkatap.if 
I liaju, G L. Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, an ' 
j Lieutenant S Hissara-ud-din Khan did n(9 
' reach Fiji until the end of January 1922. 
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The labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
(Jovernment of l^iji cancelled the indentures ot 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji Many arrived in India eom- 
paratively destitute ; while others, who wcie | 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered tlnun unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utteilv out 
of place — indeed foreigners — in their own eonn- 
try. ll('turned emigrants fiom other colonics 
also, being in diliicultics owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desiied 
to return to the territories from whicli they had 
come. During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the diri'ction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and liyelihood. At the eariu'st 
represcncation of the Fiji Government, and aftei 
full consultation with repr<*sentativc public men, 
arrangements wore made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
bom and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near ridations as they desiri'd to take 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrant*’ 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. The Government of India gave discretion , 
to this Committee to permit persons who could . 
l»rovc that they had been in Fiji to return there ! 
If they so desired. The local labour conditions , 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate ' 
people by giving them assisted passages The ' 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,0(»0 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India. The deputation from • 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April , 1922, ; 

and submitted its report to the Government of 
India. It has not been publislnd 

In FebruaTN, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative ' 
Council was revised were issued Provision i 
was made, inter aha, for tin* clectum of three i 
Indian members on a communal bisis On . 
the 4th November, 1929, one of the Indian ; 
members moved a icsolution recommending the ^ 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place ot ' 
the existing communal one The icsolutum 
was supported by the three Indian members , 
and opposed by the rest of tlie Council mdiidiug , 
the elected European and nominated Fijian i 
members As a piotest ng.iiiist this \()tc, all 
thi OB Indian members losigned then seats .ind, 
no Indian having siibscqiieuth olTered hiinselt 
for election, the seats leinaim'd unfilled through- 
out the lito ot the Coinuil \ licsh ele< tioii 
was hold dining 1912 and as a losiilt two Indian 
eonstituenc les have i oturni'd thei 1 1 epresontati\ es 
to the Coumil, but no candidato otteicd hiiiiself 
for election from the third (onstitiiency It is 
understood that two subse(|uenlly elected 
members also withdiew fioin the Council owing 
to the decision of the Secretary ot State for 
the Colonies that the introduction of a common 
electoral roll in Fiji is impracticable at present 


British Guiana. — 'ITie Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances aie mainly 
iconomic Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion cousiiiting of the llon’ble Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
Attornoy-Oeneral, and Mr. J A, Luckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visit(*d India to put torward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
exaniiued by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
latun*, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot. 
Owing to ccitain unforeseen circunistances it 
was not found possible to proci'ed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a dc'piitation consisting 
of Messrs Pillai, Keatingc and Tivary visited 
British Gniana. Mr. ICeatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retiied from th(i post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay , Di wan Bahadur P Kesava Pillai 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
(knmcil of which he was also Vice-President ; and 
Mr Tivaiy was a member ot the Servants of 
India Soeii'tv who had done considerable amount 
i of Sodal Widfare Woik among the Depressed 
; Classes m the United Piovmees. The two 
I ri ports of the dejiutatioii w’l'ie published on the 
I 21st ot January, 1924. Toweids the end of the 
[ month a deput-ation from th(' Colony of British 
' Guiana, consisting ot Sir .losepli Nenan, Kt., 

I and the Hon Mi J C Luekhoo, Iv C , arrived 
' in India foi further diseiissions. The Standing 
Einigiation Committ(‘e ol the Indian Li'gislature 
eventually repoited that whih' they would be 
uidiiud to view with favour the lolonization 
scheme put forward by th(> di'putation, they 
would, b( fore making any didimte recommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to dejmte an 
ollieer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter. ICunwar Mah.nai Smgli, M A , C I E., 
Bar-at-Law, was dejnited for this purpose. 
He proe<‘cded to that Colony in Scqiiember 
1925. Ills repoit was received on February 
1st, 1926, and published He made 

eertain ciibicjsms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfaetorily settled. 
Tlie eolouis.ition scheme has not yet eorne into 
operation as the Colonial Government arc not 
in a p()'>ition at pri'sciit to alfoid the cost w'hieh 
it involves. 

In Maieh, 1928, following special inquirhs 
by the Colonial Ollice, lejio/ts appeared 
ill the press (hat a bill laid bi i n introdueed in 
the Houst ot Commons empoweiingllis Majesty’s 
Govemim nt to alter tlie constitution of 
Biitidi Guiana by Order m Couneil The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Gumia (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not iinoUe any dilfcrentlation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special uuilaratory Ordinance 
wliidi w’as jiassed by tJie Colonial (Jovernment 
in 1923 and wJiuh coiifcis equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian lacc resident in 
the Colony. 

, (4) Other Parts of the Empire.—In 

' Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the position 
I of Indians has on tlie whole been satisfactory, 

! and the matters have gone snjoothly. 

I The Government of India maintain their 
; own Agents in Ceylon and Mialaya. The 
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question of the fixation of a standard minimum 
wage for Indian Estate labourers in Ceylon and 
Malaya has been the subject of negotiations bet- 
ween the Govt, of India and the Colonial Govern- 
ments ever since the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Colonies for the purpose of unskilled work 
was declared lawful in 1923 under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922. So 
far as Ceylon is concerned a settlement satisfac- 
tory to the Govt, of India and that of Ceylon 
has been arrived at, t e., the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions affecting the inter- 
ests of the labourers and the draft legislation 
to give effect to it was passed by the Ceylon 
Legislative Council in December 1927 as “Indian 
Labour Ordinance No. 27 of 1927.” The 
Standard Bates of Wages agreed upon were 
introduced with effect from the 1st January 
1929. In 1931, however, it was decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to 
reduce these wages by 5 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 8 cents for children by way of 
readjustment owing to the price of rice issued 
from estates being fixed at Bs. 4.80 instead of 
Bs. 6.40 per bushel. In regard to Malaya, 
Standard Wage Bates which aie considered 
suitable by both the Indian and Malayan Goveni- 
ments liave been introduced in certain areas 
The rates so fixed were, however, reduced by 
20 per cent, with effect from tlie 5th October 
1930 owing to acute depression in the rubber 
trade The questions affected by these details 
have recently received much attention by the 
Indian and Malay Autlioritlos. The world- 
wide economic deiiression has also 
had repercussions on Indian labourers 
employed on tea and rubber estates in Ceylon 
Wages have had to be reduced, but the Govern- 
ment of India have, with the co-operation of 
the Colonial Government, successfully prevented 
such reduction from materially affecting the 
labourers’ standard of living. Vor those who are 
unwilling to work on reduced wages facilities for 
repatriation to their homes in India have been 
secured. The position in both the countries 
is being watched by the Government of India, 
through tlieir Agents, 

The Zanzibar Government recently passed 
legislation for the economic assistance of their 
people which has great difficulty to their Indian 
population and this is now the subject of 
negotiation 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emi^ation 
decided that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local investigation. The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
Officer for the purpose and to give him all 
facilities ; and in December, 1924, an Indian 
Officer of Government, Kunwar MaharaJ Singh, 
loft India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 

Kunwar (now Sir) Maharaj Singh’s report was! 
published by the Government of India in August! 


[ 1925. The various recommendations made 
in the report were commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Government. 

In February, 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, nz., 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
future. With regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

The present position of Indians in the 
Dominions is that under the Canadian Dominion 
Election Act, Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy 
the federal franchise in eight out of the nine 
provinces. In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
franchise on the same footing as all other British 
subjects. In Australia, sub-section (6) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-24, 
was amended in 1 925, by adding after the word 
“Asia” the words, “except British India.” 
This measure gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr 
Sastri on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922. As a result of the representations made 
in London in 1930 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Shafi at the instance of the Govern 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indians resi- 
dent in that State. It is, therefore, m Western 
Australia alone that Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage in respect of election for the Lowei 
House By Acts which have recently be('n 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, British 
Indians in Australia have been admitted to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Miaternity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics. Old Age Pension 
Is payable to men above 65 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such ^rsons are oi 
good character and have resided continuously 
for at least 20 years. An Invalid Pension i'^ 
obtainable by persons, who, being above !(> 
years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permanently incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously in Australia for at least five yean. 

Maternity allowance to the amount of £5 i 
given to a woman of every child to which sht 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child i- 
born alive and the woman is an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to settle thert 
This Legislation removes the last grievance ( i 
the Indian community in Australia which wu'* 
remediable by the Federal Government. 
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Some seventy years have gone by since the i 
Parsee community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Nauroji and other members of the I 
firm of Cama A Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, lor there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth 
The number of the latter, especially Parsees, 
is considerable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons. Since 1910 four Indians — the late 
Mr. Ameer All, the first Lord Sinha, th(‘ 
late Sir Blnode Mltter and Sir Dinsha 
MuUa — have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Three Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. In XOlO, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 


controvery is the Indian Empiic Society, 128, 
Alfred Place, South Kensington S. W. 7, witli 
Lord Suranor as Piesident and Field -Marshal 
Sir Claud Jacob as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

India House. 

In March, 1930, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
Inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,000. The design 
of this nol>le building, wliich has a frontage 
of about 130 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A.B.A., 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found m the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of cai viug, heraldry 


late iXirtt ainna was me nrstinaian to oeraiseu , svrnbolism ah individnalltv fhnf 

mezzaiimo tioors, there are twelve 
' Uoorw in ttll, tlic available s])aco tor clerical 
between 60,000 and 60,000 ft. 

1 1 hciglit from the lower level in the 

to the roof is 

who in 1931 was followed by bir B. N. ! inn 
Mitra. The early years of the present 

century saw the gathering of a new Indian, ^he ground floor there is a great hall for 
element in pernianent residence that j oxlubits of the products and art wares of India, 
of reMred officials and business men, or people jg carried up two floors, the upper 

of Independent means who from preference or in flQQj being represented by a wide gallery, and 
ordertohavetheir chi dren educated in England, on either side of the exhibition hall there are 
leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever | recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 

visit it again. Further the stream of Indian - - 

summer visitors includes wealthy people who 
come regularly. 

Scctlonally, the only Indian community to be 
fully organised is that of the Parsis. They 


for special exhibits. From the octagonal 
ciitrauec hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor. This gallery m its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 

— ^ - I central portion of the library provides accom- 

have an incorporated and well-eTulowed laisi i i^j-go receptions on spcdal 

Association of Europe. Its central /oioastruin I occasions 
House, 11, llussell Hoad, West Kensington, | 
opened in 1029, includes a room devoted to 
ritual and ceremonial purposes, a reading room 
and library, and rooms for social mtcr<*ourse. 

The Arya Bhavan, ahomo for orthodox Hindus 
visiting London, was opened at 30, Belsize 
Park, Hampstead, in tl»e summer of 1928. 

Indian business mtcicsts liave l)ccn organised 
by the formation of the Indian Cliambcr of 
Commerce in Great Britain , with offices at 8.5, 

Gracechurch Stieet, 15. C. 3. The East India 
Association (3 Victoiia Sticct 8. W 1 ) esta- 
blished in 1867, provides a non-partisan plat- 
form for the discussion of Indian problems, 
and exists “ to piomoto the welfare of the 
inhabitants of India.” Tlie India League 
U46, Strand, W. C ) under the cliairmansliip 
of Mr. Bertrand RusseU exists “to support 
the claim of India for Swaraj (Self -Buie)”. At 
the other end of the scale in Indian political 


The staircase, exliibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
cliaracter of the building. The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
ill appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jah in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gurgan, for flooring obviates tlie need for any 
floor covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
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paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists. The water supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staff are at India House, with ail other depart- j 
ments of the Ofhee of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Hoad, 
Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constituti'S the greatly 
piepondeiaiing Indian clement and ci(*.ites a 
constant pioblcm Its numbeis multiidicd ten 
or twehc fold in the qiiaitci of a centuiv bcloic 
ttie war. Aftci a veiy considerable tcmpoiary 
check caused by the Great War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1910 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or undci-graduate student,' 
there are some youths of good family, includ- ' 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into our 
public schools, such as Eton and Barrow 
There are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court 
Since the war there iias been a welcome in- ' 
crease in the number of technical and Indubtrial , 
students. Altogether including technical and < 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, of them women) in ' 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres. 
London absorbs about half the total. 

The Advisers. 

It IS well known that foi many ycais ago 
Indian fetudents were left to then owiidcMies 
apait fiom iiiadeijuately suppoitcd uiioffn uil 
cltoit and the chance of coming undci the in- 
fluence of English li lends of their families 
But ill April 1000 J,ord Moilcv created for then 
Dencfit a Bureau of Inioimatioii and appointed 
the late Sir Thomas Arnold to the eliaigo of it 
under the title of Educational Advisei The 
Buicau was located at 21, Ciomwell Hoad, 
togcthei with tlie National Indian Asboeiation 
and the Northhiook Society, whn h weie thus 
given spacious quartci foi thou social w'oik 
among the young men. In India the piovincial 
advisoiy committees tolielpaiid advise intend- 
ing students have been icpl.iced in some instan- 
ces by IJniveisity Committees. The woikofthe 
Buieau rapidly expanded, and in coiisequeuee 
Loid Crewe in 1912 re-oigamsed the aiiaiigement 
under the gencial chaigo of a Secretary loi 
Indian students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mallet who 
resigned at the close of 1916. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adyiscr for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen 
followed Sir T. Arnold as Local Adyiser in 
London. At Oxford the Oriental Delegacy, and 
at Cambridge the Inter -Collegiate Committee 
have been instituted to deal with Oriental 
students generally ; whiLt Local Advisers for 
Tndiaii students have been appointed at 
Mam hesner, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


These arrangements underwent far-reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commissionership for 
India in the United Kingdom. The “agency 
work “ Sir William Meyer took over from the 
Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students. Sir Thomas Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner apiiomted 
Mr. N. C. Sen and Dr. Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department. 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell 
Eoad was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commissioner, thereby obviating a good 
deal of duplication of files and papers. Dr 
Quayle is now Secretary in the Education 
Department of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner and is assisted by Messrs. P. K Dntt. 
II M J Kn.isfei anti V. I Gasier with Miss C 
H Bose to look aftei women students. 

The whole situation was investigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat in 192 L under 
tlie chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations in India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
largely accounts lor the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922. The 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the pioliiiun is to be found in the 
development of education in India. Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber of Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
of an Indian Bar. The Committee held that it 
I should be ])Ossil)le to secure admission both lo 
I British uiiiverbities and, subject to certain 
1 reservations, to the works of manutactuiin^' 
flrins in Great Britain for all Indian student 
I competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 
i provided that some luiu hinoi> existed to ensuu 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements. Subsequently a committee 
I piesided over by Sir Edward Ch.imicr rccom 
mended the creation of Indian Bars, whul* 

I should have the effect of much reducing the 
number of Indians going to the Inns of Con it 
, An Act for the purpose was passed by the 
Indian liCgislatuic in 1926, butbasnotnarumr i 
the sticam of students at the Inns-o£-Couit 

j 

I The students have hosts of non-offlend 
friends and helpers and the report suggesfi i 
that there should be a conference of represen- 
tatives 01 all organisations interested In tbe 
social and intellectual welfare of young India i" 
In Great Britain to discuss the best means t^'i* 
co-oTdmating their efforts. Accordingly 
Atul Chattcijec held a conference in July 19 - n 
when plans were formulated to help to meet 1 : < 
needs of students more particularly in resp^d 
to suitable boarding accommodation m London 
The subject had been previously discussed ^ 
meeting of the East India Association (April 
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1925) when a paper was read by Mr. P. H. 
Brown. ^Ihe conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-olhcial ettort admittedly does 
not meet the need fully the hostel and club at 
21, Cromwell-Koad, should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. A small committee with Mr A D 
Bonarjee (Warden of 21, Crorawell-lload) as 
Secretary was established to assist students in 
obtaining suitable accommodation. The increas- 
ing number o! students coming from Indian 
States raises the question whether the time has 
not come for provision to be made for them 
on lines similar to those adopted by the Educa- 1 
tion Department of the Office of the High 
Commissioner. The Mysore State opened mi 
1929 an agency office at Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, and appointed a permanent 
Trade Commissioner. 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 a<‘.quiied 
Its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts weie 
made by some lluling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but tuither 
help is required. The ciuket eleven of the 
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Club has an excellent record in matches at 
Lnids and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs 

A notable development of 1020 was the 
opening of the “ lied Triangle *’ Shakespeare 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of 500. The hostel 
was removed to permanent premises 106-112, 
Gower-Street, ciose to University College 
in the autumn of 1923. It is Indian both 
111 conception and control, the warden 
and committee being responsible not to the 
National Council of Y. M. C. A in London 
but to the Indian National Council In Calcutta. 
While the organization has a dollnltcly moral 
and ‘spiritual, as well as a social purpose, it 
is not a jiroselytising agency. 'J’hero is a steady 
average of some 550 members, and the hostel la 
execptionally fortunate m securing the volun- 
tary services of men and women of great dis- 
tinction in many fields lor the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures. The Indian 
Students Central Assoiiation had a Club house 
and restaurant at 2 Bcauford-Gaidens, S.W. 3, 
Init has ceased to ('Mst afati* which oveitakn 
many shoit-lived organisation in relation to India 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


British Indian Union. — Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races 
5X lilandtoKl Stiei't, Uakei Stieet, \V 1 
lion Sevtetoni 11 S Nehia 

Ckntral Hindu Sociicty or GiuaT lfRiT\iN. 
Founded to give e\po‘'ition to Hindu philo- 
sophy and lultuie, to provide lor iiettej 
niutual umlei standing bctANCcn Hindus and 
tlie British puhlu , and to further the smial, 
oiononiK and politnal mteiestsof tlie Hindus 
m general. Picsnlcnt K S Nehia »SVc 
J)r. M L Ivalra, 1S8, hainbethVValk, S E II 

Chief Punjah Association —Founded 1925 
to achieve for India a jiosifion of honour 
111 the British Cominonwealtli of Nations , 
to iiromote lu’tter understanding hetwein 
India and (Heat Britain , to bung .ifiout 
unity between the sistei Communities ot 
India , and to raise the standard ot living of 
the iieoplc of India Pte^ulcnl Sirdai Ilardit 
Singh Seaclanj M. H Ilashid, 445, Strand, 
W C 2. 

East India Associvtion —I ts object is to pro- 
mote, by all legitimate means, the welfaie 
ot tin* inhabitants of India generally The 
objects and policy oi the Association arc 
pioinotcd — U) by xirovidmg opportunities 
for the free puhlu; discussion, m a loyal and 
temperate spiiit, of impoitant questions 
altectmg India , (2) by promoting fnendlv 
social contact between Indians and English 
men interested m India, partl> thioiigh the 
medium ot social gatherings and juivate 
meetings ol members to exchange views cm 


cm lent Indian (|n<‘!^tions liy leifnres and 
the luihheaiion ol papeisor Ic afii'ts I'oiiectmg 
(‘iioneous oi misleading st.itemerits about 
Iiidi land itsadministi.ili(>n,an<l (4) gmierally 
b\ the pioimilgaf ion ol Mound and liustwoithy 
intoimafion ngaiding tiu' many weighty 
luohbms w'liK h eon ti out the Adniinistiations 
111 India, so that the piililn niav hi' aide to 
olitam In a i lie.ij) and jiopiilai foini a correct 
knowledge ol Indian allaus J*} evident , 
liOid L.innngton lion St'frclarif K H. 
Ibowii, (' I L , 3, Vii toiia Slri'ct, S W 1. 

lM»iv DeI'I.mm. LI'Aouf — Foinied to ojipose 
the projioM'd Const itntional Keloinis in India 
.iiitl fo picM'ive Bill. nil M stains as an equal 
ji.iitnei in tin liitnri' (hvelopment ot our 
Indian lanpiie l*rc'-i(h>nt 'I'hi' Viscount 
Fitzalan <il Ddwi'iil Iv (J , C’liiet Oig, miser 
(’.ijitain 11 Oii-Fwing, lion Sec let.iry Mr. 
P W Donnei, M 1* addiess Kings Court, 
4.^, Bioadw.ij, Westminsti r, SW 1, Tel. 
Niiloria "!(){'» I'ni'tl Jiuhn liiamft, 8, Cliv. 
Stieet Cab ntt.i. 

Thu. Tmiia soi iuty v M<ts and Letters). 
Founded in 1910 to iironiute tin' study and 
ap])U nation ol Indi.in .irt and literature, in 
India and also in those lountries wdiuh have 
been infiueiii ed liy or have infiucnied India 
especially .lava Siam Indo-cliina, Afghanistan, 
Jbisia and the Middle Fast President' 
1'he Maiqnis ot Zetland ChatrnKm of Pouncil, 
Sii Francis Vouiighnsband, K (’ S.T Vice- 
Phuinnan .lohn He J.a V’^alette Hon. 
Keaetam F J P Richter, M.A. 3 Victoria 
Stuet, London, S.W. 1. 
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Indians m Great Britain. 


Indian Students Union and Hostel. — 112, 
Gower Street, W. C. 1. Chairman : Sir 
Ewart Greaves. Warden : J. S. Annan. 


India League, The — (Poimerly The Common- 
wealth ol India League) to support the claim 
of India for Swaiaj (Self-llule) 105, Strand, 
W. C. 2. Chairman Bertrand llussell. 


INDUN Empiub 8ociety.--( Opposed to the 
Government sohcme of All-lndia Federation 
hut would ac<*ept proposals of the Simon 
Commission, other tlian the tiansfer ol JiUW 
and Order in the proviines as a basis lor 
(liscussiou. 4H Broadway, S W 1 Itievre- 
t'lry . Sir Louis Stuart, o.i.u. 

Indian Conciliation Group — (Meeting at 
Friends House, Fusion Hoad, N. W. 1 ) 
Clminnan Call Health tiivreiaiy Agatha 
Harrison, 2 Cranbourue Court, Albeit Bridge 
Hoad, S W. 11 


I'iDUN Village Welpahe Association — 4, 
Groxt Smith Street, S W. 1. (To collect 
inlormatjon on nirail aitivities in India and to 
promote and arouse interest in rural recons- 
truction) Chaunmn Sir Francis Vounghus- 
hand, K.CS.I. Uoh iSettctary, Miss A Jl 
Catoii, 

Indian Gymkhana Club. — Thornhury Avenue, 
Oaterloy. To promote the physical well-being 
of Indian students. Secretary : Captain 
W. 11. B. Berry, 10, King’s Bench Wall 
Temple, E.C. 4. 

Muslim society in Gjieat Britain.— Formed 
to sateguaid and to maintain tlic inteiests 
ol Islam end Isiamit institutions. Presi- 
dent T \V. Salim Babonau. Secteian/ 
Ahmed Bennett lleadquartcis 401 Great 
Kusscll Street, Loudon, W.C 1. 

National Indian association —Chief aims 
to promote the welfare of students. 21, 
Cromwell Hoad, S.W. 7. Secretary: Miss Dove. 

Northbrook Society — Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students. 21, Cromwell Hoad, 
S.W. 7. Uon, Secretary : E. Oliver. 

Hoyal Asiatic Society.— R esearch In the 
history and antiquities of Asia. 74, Gros- 
venor Street, W. 1. Secretary : Col. D. M. F 
Hoisted, O.B.E., D.s.o. 


Hoyal Central Asian Society —P mwfenf : 
Lord AUenby. Chairman : The Ht. Hon Sir 
Horace Humbold, Bt , G.C.B , G.C.M.O. 
Secretary / . Miss M. N. Kennedy, 77, Grosvenor 
Street, I/mdon, W.I. 


HOYAL Empire Society.— Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue. 
W.C. 2. Secretary: George Pilcher, address 
(luring re-buildmg — 17, Carlton House 
Tcrrate, W.I. 2. 


Royal Society of Arts has an Indian section 
before whlcli lectures are delivered on 
industrial, historical and commercial questions. 
18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. Secretary : 
G. K.Mcnzies, c B.E., M.A. Secretary, Indian 
Section : W. Perry. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, 10, St. James* Square, 
S W. 1. Secretary : Ivison S. Macadam, o.b.e 


Parses Association op Europe.— Zoroastrian 
House, 11, Russell Hoad, Kensington, W. 14. 


Society for promoting the Study op Reli- 
gions. — President : The Rt. Hoii. Marquess ol 
Zetland, G C.S.I., GCl.K. Chairman oj 
Council Sir K Denison Ross, C.l E., Ph J) 
Chairman of Executive Committfe * Sir Franeih 
Younghusband, K.(’ S 1 Information from 
the Uon, Secretary, 17, Bedford Square, W.C. 1 


Student Christian Movement OP Great Bri- 
tain AND Ireland. — Secretary : R. C. Mackie, 
Aiinandale, North End Road, Goldcrs Green 
N. W. 11. 


Union of Britain and India. — Formed to 
sui>port the proposals ot H. M. Govern- 
ment tor Indian Constitutional Reform. 24J, 
Caxton House (East). Tothill Street, S W. 1 
Chairman of Council . Sir John Thompson, 
President: Viscount Goschon. Secretary 
Owen T weedy. 

Victoria League. — 81, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7 
Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, C.b.b. 


Women’s Indian Association London Commit' 
tec. 5;j, Elsworthy Road, N W 3. Joint Ihm 
Secretaries: Miss Avahai Mehta and Mr- 
I 0. Hacgler. 
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Span. 


India is more and moro bfooniing sporl 
minded, and tiip future of sport in tlio country 
js very bright. The biggest handicap at present 
IS lack of properly equipped grounds, and until 
they have been built all games must, more or 
less, suffer Tennis probably lui s mo i e a dlu'rents 
than any other game, then come cruket and 
Ijockey. During the monsoon large irowds 
attend the football matches pliyed in Calcutta 
and Bombay, and a movem(mt is on foot lo 
bring into a being an all-India Football Vsso( la- 
lion. At present the game is goxerned m th<‘ 
several provinces by indepf'iideiit asso( latioiis 
and the need for a controlling body is most 
evident. 

It is in organisation chiefly that Indian sport 
lias made the biggest advarue, and tins will 
no doubt b(‘ reflectiMl lati'r on by an improvement 
m the standard of the various games 

The healing of the breach, whuh had seriously 
interfered with the progress of cricket in Imlia 
for several years, is the most notable event m 
the sporting world during the year undm ri'View 
Ever since 1921) the big Quadrangular tourna- 
ment, held annually at Bombay, had been in 
abeyance but in 1934 blotter counsids prevailed, 
and the tournaiiunt was resumed This gave 
universal satistaction throughout Tudia, for 
not even the institution of an otheial cruket 
( hampioiiship created as mm h enthusiasm as 
did the games played in the (Jnadi angular 
tournament on Bombay’s histone maidan. 
This and the Provineial ehampionsliip, ]»ro\ided 
the cliK'f interest for eiicKi'ters 'I’lie gaim* made 
strides forward and the matches should have 
proved of considerable assistance to those who 
will have the task oi scleiting a suU* to go to 
England next year 

Young talent has been brought to th(‘ Iront, 
more eciitres have been oxieiied to the game, 
and the first championship of India was brought 
to a successful coiiclusioii It did not run too 
smoothly, but no doubt the lessons learned will 
be put into practice ne\t year It is peili.ips fitt- 
ing that the chamiJionsliip should goto Hoinhay, 
the cradle of the game in the lountry hut tlicic 
18 plenty of evidence* that tlu* staiidaid of cricket 
IS rapidly improving, and liomhay will have 
to look to her lauiels in the IPTi louinaimiit 

The Board of Control for CruKct in India 
have done very good work, they Jiavc strciigf hcii- 


(m 1 their position and with the Cricket Club of 
India gaining in ground (‘Very day, the future for 
Indian cricket is very bright . 

Tennis is another garni' which is making 
jirogrcss, as it was mil iii ally hound to do with 
improved organisation. Foreign teams again 
visited flicsc shoics and it they did nothing 
else they emphasised that oiir best is not yet 
good cnoiigli The gami's thi'y played against 
the liest Jndia could ]uit against Ihein, will 
help to improve Ihe slandaid of tennis in India. 
Knglisli and Flench Jnti'rnational players of 
the calibre of Bingnon and Boussns, Pat Hughes, 
Miss Deaimau and Miss Lyle, and the Yiigo-slav 
tc.im consisting of .1 J’alada, F. Pnncec, F. 
Knkiiljcvic and K Sdiatlci w'^erc all seen in 
action on Indian courts 

IJoMiig (ontinuc's to hold its own, though 
the' jirotessional side ot tlie sport is not very 
tloUM.shmg, hut the ainatc'iir tournaments 
hc'ld 111 vaiious parts ot tlie country arc always 
wc'll att< nded 

Athli'tics at last show signs of springing to 
Jde .igain and in Jiomhay a most sueeessful 
o])c n mc'i'ting was held, which attracted a large 
miinbcr of entries and a good crowd of spcctatcirs. 
Tmic'o pcili.ips, well' not si'iisaticuiul hut the 
tact that open mc'c tings aic'.ig.iin being oiganised 
is a c'.inse foi satisfaction 

The Tnif ot course has its followi'rs in thou- 
sands, whic li cannot he w’^ondeii'd at sc'c mg that 
the (oimtiv possesses soim of tlic' bi'st courses 
in the world Better .ind bettc'i hoisesare hc'lng 
import ('<1 for racing hut there is a strong move- 
ment in favour ot moie race's bi'iug eonflned 
to the count ly-hred animal The tiirt is patro- 
nised by the' Vie-c'ioy and some ot Covc'rnors, 
the Vic'c'ioy’s lioises have won races, and the 
Indian Piiiiec's support the* turf generously. 

Polo IS a lavouiite game' of those who can 
aflord it and maintains its reputation of being 
equal to the' lic'st in the' world 

Golf, Yale lung and lliighy Football are games 
to I the tew hut c'acli have' thc'ir sc'asoii and 
cpiota of toUowers 

A siiinniarv of the results of the' chief sporting 
c'vc'iits dnimg the year appear in the following 
page's 
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Racing. 


Bangalore. 

Bojaiina Cup Disiaiico 1 mil(‘, oiiulonK*^ — 

Mr Aviib Asad'.s Lf'aion of Monom (Sst 
r»lbh ), Moms 

Mi S ir Maslial’s Koi J)r Laii (Sst Jiilbs ), 
O’lUid 

Ml A bookni.injrs MIu'mI* (Sst Sllis ), 

Southey 

Mr N IRiipdiand’s Aniaii (Ost 41hs ), 
llilt 

Won hv a T)(M k, 1] a shoit head 

Time 2 mills 44 hr» s« cs 

31 0 T C (Iiip l)ist.aii<*(‘ 1 mile, 1 luilontrs — 

Ml H K Diitt/s Cii.nds’ Ortieei (.Sst 71l)s ), 
Cullen 1 

Ml. Cem’s lattle (heek (7st lllhs), W 
MeC.iitiiv i 

ii IkiMnond’s Solomon’s ScmI (Sst ')lhs ), 
Ihlloii 

Cajit D'Aiev’s CoiKilli.itoi (.Sst 71hs ), 
JL).iir.ie(in.i I 

Won h^ I lenytli ! hnutli, 1 li'iiuitli 
Tiim* 2 mins .Id sees 

Kpsoin 1*1. ite Distame 1 mile. — 

IhijKiim.n Desi.ij Ci’s Asphalt (7st , td, 
7st llh), Iton.i I 

Ml I* C ll.un.i’s ’I’om Kan (Sst 41l)s ), 
Jiond 2 

Ml. W Flavhoe’s (Jii'iii Aloe (7.st Slhs ), 
eai (7st Olhs ), Southey o 

Mis Nmjent Ciaiit s 'rnni' laniit (7st llh), 

.1 MiC.iitliv 1 

Won h\ 2 Iein,dhs, j h'liiitli, .i slioit head 
Tinu - 1 mill 42 .1*5 s( ( s 

Stew.iid Clip Distame 1 mile, .ttiiilonirs — 

Ml K \ jsw.ina til’s Cha nth leei (Sst Idlhs ), 
Jlill I 

Ml \nn.inul.ii Chettiar’s Itintiis (Ost 41hs ) 
M.nl.ind 2 

Di'w.in li.ih.idiii \ M Clnttiai’s Choms 
dill (Sst rdhs ), Itoheits ^ 

Won h^ shoit head, 2 leimths Time 
2 nuns 39 s<*es 

H H the Mahaiaja of Mysoii s dohl Cup 
Distame 1 mile, 3 lui long's — 

Ml doMiidai.ij and Cap l)’\iev’s Helen's 
dloi\ (7st 12lhs ) Meekiiui'’ 1 

Mis Clai ke’s Itei all (Ost 3 Ihs ) JD lauds i» 

Ml Itomau’s l).ind\ Dnish (Sst llhs ), 
Kvanw 3 

H II the Mahai.i).! of Kajiuida’s Ahiin- 
daiiee (7st 41hs ), .Tones 4 

Won hv half lenstli, 1 leni^tli, ] lenjith 
’rum* 2 nuns 2.") sees. 

H II the Ynvar.ija oi Mvsoie’s Cnj) Dist.ime 

1 mile, 3 fiiilonj^s — 

Mrs 31 3v:oehm.in’s Biokei (7st 10 lbs , 
cd 7st 121hs ), Thompson . . 1 


Ml A C Aideshii’sr.iu(lc(Ost ), Dillon . 

31 31 the M.ih.iiaj.i of K.ijpipLi’s Madhi 
(Sst 41hs ) .loTM's 

Ml All Il.iji H.issoon’s JSnkel (Sst 2lhs ), 
Dall’aeipi.i 

Won hv head, 2 leiifftlis, 1] lenjith Time' 

-2 mins tl 1-.^) s(‘( s 

Dnii'aloie Ciij) (Di\ 3 ) 3)istan(e 1 mile — 
Ml Hmmns’ Zai.ine (Sst Mbs), Moms 
Mis Apiar .ind Mi Ksson’s Snoops (9st 
libs) Doml 

3{,ij.i 3)h.in.ii.ijmt’.s Dime (Sst lllhs), 
()h,i}d 

Ml Heji Mohomed’s Chi vail esque (Ost 4lhs ) 
Dillon j 

Mon by Ij leimths a lU'ik, I] lengths 
3'inu‘ 1 min 41 1-.'") se(s. 

Hanu.ilore Cii]) (Div 1 1 ) 

Mah.naja ot Hajjnitla’s Ahiindanci' (Sst 
121hs), .Toik's I 

1’he M.ih.i'aja oi Mysoi('’s Tn.uii (Sst (>lhs ) 
Uos( n 

Mis Apcai 's IMiidias (Ost 4lhs ), Itond : 

Th(‘ Mahai.i).! ot Kolhaimi’s Siher Salmon 
(<Sst Olhs), Ohaid . I 

Mon h\ J liimih. 1 li'imth I l<‘imtli 'I’liiK' 

- I mm II 2-.') '«(>(s 

Apollo Ciii) Distame 1 mile — 

Ml ^lswanalhs Chantideer (.Sst .Mbs), 
Hill I 

Ml Hyramji'i' ItiistomjiM ’s Konnmne (1 Ost ) 
Dillon .. J 

Mis W.ill.u e’s S.ivo\ (7sl llllis) Kosi'ii > 

Di'waii H.ili.nim \ M Cladtiar's Clioii^ 
(Jill (Sst libs) Mook' I 

Won lo I It imdJi, t It imtli. a iKM k ’riint‘ - 
1 nun 44 stas 

I5t)bbih Clip (Din I ) Dist.niif 1 null' -- 
Tilt' Mah.n.ija ot Mssoio s Vlioi (.^’sl IJlbs ) 
Moil.ind I 

Ml \ llitmiiis's iJiminoii (Sst Tibs) 

Moms J 

Ml (JoNintl.ii.i) .ind C.ipt D’Akv’s M.illn k 
(Sst lllhs) Alt'tkiii'Jis ; 

Ml \nnamal.ii Cht'Diai’s Hill KIonm i 
(Sst olhs ) host'll • 

Mon b\ a he.ni, li leimths, 1 It'imlli 
Tinu' 1 nun tlsots 

Hobbili (’up (Div II) Distame 1 milt' — 

The M.tharaja of \ enkataion’s Kiosty Hill 
(.Sst I Olhs ), Dall'm qn.i i 

Ml H K Dii.it's (Jn.uils’ Otliet'i (.Ssl ) 
(Jiikan 

Mr (JoNinikiiaj and (’apt D'Auy’s Tiisli 
l.oN(' (Ost llh ), Hill ' 

Mis Cl.irkt'’s Kojal H.iz.ii (.Sst (>lbs ) 
Jlylands 

M"on by lengths, 2 It'iigths, 1 length, 
Tune — 1 mm. 48 '5(*es, 
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Tiados’ Cu]). Di^.tann' 1 link' — 

Hr A G. Ardcshir’s Bni(k (8s1 11 lbs), 

J)illon . . . 1 

B/ijii Dhanraj"irH PruKO Gliazi (Ost libs ), 
Uosoii 2 

Mr Ghaiiualravii Naidu’s IViin.HMl (7st 
:: lbs ) Spadvinan 3 

Mr Ilodi'shizadii’s (bxdab (Sst Mbs ), 
Evan-^ 1 

Won by a immK, .1 head, 1 kni^tb Tnn»‘ — 

J linn r>3 4-^» secs 

Madias Cuj) Dislaim* 0 fmlonfis — 

Miss V P.irlvor's Jk'Itoid (7sf lib) I'lxans 1 
Hon llaja of Bobbili s Uaro Gilt (7st. Mbs ) 
Hoson 

Mr M Salaliuddin's Wet Suinint'i (7st 
Mbs ), DoniiMly 3 

Ml GoMiidaiaj’s IlaiiKs Hill (‘).st 12 lbs), | 
Dillon 4 


Won by a ncik, 1 Icimlb, ] li'Uf'tli Tinic — 

1 inin l()4-')S((s 

Tiial Plato Distant' (» tnilon!j;s — 

Mr M G Patcd’s (’awin (Sst I libs), 
Obaid 1 

Mrs GlaiUos Mvtilus (7st libs), .7 M(* 
Garlby - 

Mi'ssrs Koj?(‘is and Holton’s Toh-iali (‘Kt 
41bs), Moiris 

Ml M (’ Ellivott’s lHsmai(K II (Sst Mbs) 
I^^ans 1 

Won by a iumK, \ lontttb, a bisid Tnno - 
I inin 1 r> 2-5 s( (s 

Bombay. 

Tbo W indsor Plato Distan<‘(' I link' — 

Mali.iia) M.insiimb ol .Taswanlu.iib s 
Sli.ipbii (Sst 2lbs ) Miinio I 

Ml Sbantidas \slvniairs Dopdta (7st 
71bs), W’ M( Garlby 2 

Mr P li A\.isi<is I)i St labisnuis’s (7st 
1 2 lbs,), Siininons 2. 

Mr Hyrainjoc. Unstonip), .Iiii s, Ootinaii 
(Sst ), Dillon 4 

W’on by boad, slioit lio.id t loimtlis 
Tnno — 1 niin 12so(s 

Tb« Montinoro Handnap Distanco 1 nnk 

Mr. P P» ANasia’.s (;am»n (Sst 'j Dead 
4lbfs ), Snninons ^ Hoat 

Mr JOno’s Jiisqiio (7st 1 > lbs), J I 
Ml Diaiuund’s Kuni Dak (Sst lllbs), 
Muni()o ‘1 

Ml Hyrainjo(‘ Piistoinji'o s, (.Jnr), Ootnian 
(7st Plbs ) Dillon 4 

Wkin by di'ad boat, 1 lon^tb, 3 lonj^Gis 
Tinu‘ 1 inin 4()s(ms 

Tbo Gioxtotb Hainlnap Distanco 1 inilo, 

1 fui Ions — 

H II Mabaiaja of Kolbapnrs Giand Hajn 
(Sst 1 Mbs ), Dillon 1 

Mr Evo’s Bodso( ks (7st 1 2lbs ), llowloN 2 
Ml T T) Go\e’s Sassaby (7st 41bs ), 
Gialiam . 3 


Ml. E\o’s lioaotte (Sat blba ), Draco . 4 
W^Hi b\ 1 bnmtb, 1 bniiitb, sboit-boad — 
Tinio - I inm 5b 2-5 soos 

Tbo Tat t lot on Handicap Histanio 1 nulo — 

Mr K\o’s Gainoban (Sst ), Ibaoo I 

Ml P It \\asia’a Di Stiabisiniis (Sst 
7Ibs ), Dillon . 2 

Ml SbantKlas Vsknian’sDopatta (Sst .51bs ), 
^oithnioio 3 

H H Mabaiaja oi ItajiapJa’s Doncoiiso 
(7st ). Giabain 4 

Won b\ It loiifitbs, bead, 11 loiiudbs 
'I’lino - 1 iiiin 40 3-5 sots 

Tbo Poitb Plato Distanct' about IJ inilos — 

Ml Honian's Danth Itiiisb (7st lllbs), 
Dillon 1 

Ml E\(‘’a SuptMlatiso (Sst ), Iliaoo 2 

Mis b Mnsn Itutontaiii (list 71bs ) IMunio 3 
Ml Ivolso’s Pi 11100 Kban (Sst), Maiiablo 4 

Won b\ not k. 2 loiiLttbs, l h'lmtb Tiint' 

2 nuns {{) 1 /5 sooontls 

Tbo Danobnn Handitap — Distance 0 fiiilonii'*. 

Ml Sluntitlas Vskniaii’s W’lll Scailot (7Ht 
7ll>s ), DaMson 1 

11 H M.ibaiaja ol Kolbapni’s .lai kilaw tbo 
Sottnitl (Sst Mbs ), Dillon 2 

Ml Dianiond'H Knin Itak (bst 71bs) Gaislako 3 
AIossis A G \idosbii and P D Ikdloi/s 
Xsuo’s Hoir (Sst |21bs ) Mnnio 4 

W’oii b\ sbtiitboatl, slioitboad. sboitbt'ad 
'rune — I nun 12 2-5 s(>( s 


Tbo Gbo^^*lo^ llandicaj)- Distant o 1 1 miles — 

Ml P It A\asia’s Gaiton (Sst ■) , 

i-uho r.,,,,, I II™' 

.Mabaia) tlaiisimib of J.isw.uituaib’K ' . 

Sbapbii (Sst bibs), JSoitbmoit>, J 
Ml E\o’s Gaiiiolnn (Sst (illts ) Itiat 0 3 

Ml K H .Ml Ida’s 'I'bi.itian Pi into (Sst 
lOlbs ) htdiA .. 4 

W on bN Doatl-b(‘at, sboi t-boatl, 3 loii'^tlis 
'r'liif 2 min lUstM'onds 
'I’Ik Gbiot ol Kaiial Mt'iiion.il Plato Distanoo 
7 liiiloims. — 

Ml .1 ItoMiolds’s Gookisb (7st I'tlbs ), 
Howaitl I 

H II Mabaiaja ol Kasbmii’s Poimattbov 
(Ost 7lbs ) Sibbiilt 2 

H H Mabaiaj.i of Ivolbaimi’s Diamond 
Sbowoi (Sst libs ), W.ilkoi 3 

Ml P It \\asia’s Gai I on (Sst 1 1 1b ), Itni 11 4 
Won b\ 1 lomitb, li loiMtbs, ( lon«tb 
Time 1 min 25 1/5 six s 
Tbo General Obaidiillab Kban JMomoiial (bdtl 
Gni> Djstam 0 1 | miles 
Ml Itasbooi MabomotPs Dabos (Sst 51bs ), 
Simmon 1 

Ml 1\ Aitlosbii’s Abdul Alalik (8st 71b), 
Jtowloy ... 2 

Ml A G Aidoshii's Hamnah (Ost), 
Mnnro . . . 3 

Mi a bookmanji'.s Daiianoor (bst ), Sibbritt. 4 
W’on by 1 loimtb, sboit-head, 1 length. 
Time — 2 mms 19 secs. 
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Racing. 


The Eclipse Stakes of India Distance IJ miles — 


Mr. A. Hoyt’s Play On (Sst. 11 lbs.), 0. Hoyt. 1 

H. H Maliaraja of Kashmir’s Camping (ftst.), 
Bowley . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Sabrino (Sst. lllbs.). 

Burn 3 

Messrs A. C Ardeshir and P. D. Bolton’s 
Castleton (Sst. lllb.), Scanlan .. ..4 


Won by 2 lengths, 3 lengths, head. Time — 
2 mins. 9 3/6 secs. 

The Newburry Plate — Distance IJ miles — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bajpipla’s On Time 
(78t ), Graham . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Eve’s Oarnelian (Sst lOlbs.), Brace . . 2 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Camping 

(9st.), Walker 3 

Messrs A. C. Ardeshir and P. D. Bolton’s 
Castleton, (Sst. 91b8 ), Munro . . . . 4 

Won by lengths, lengths, 2 lengths. — 
Time— 2 mins. 10 secs. 

The X’mas Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. Diamond’s Kurn Bak (9st. 411)8.), 


Dillon .. .. . .. 1 

Ml. N. Begmahomed’s Almeida (Sst. 31ba.), 

Marrable . . . * . . . . . 2 

Mr Eve’s Heritage (Tst. 41b8 ), Rowley . . 3 
Hon’ble Sir H M Mehta’s Ternlet (Tst. 

71bs.), Graham . . . . 4 

Won by i length, 2 lengths, t length. 
Time. — 1 min 15 3-5 secs. 

The Manchester Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
H. H Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Ibrani 

(Sst. 71bs ), B. tiai slake 1 

Mr P. B, Avasia’s Glen Gowan (78t. lllbs.), 
Davison . . . . . . .2 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Cavern (Sst. 131b8.), 
Evans . . . . . . .3 

Mrs. John Yorke’s Permarch (Sst.), W 
McCarthy . .4 


Won by head. 1^ lengths, l| lengths 
Time. — T min 15 2-5 secs. 

The Victory Plate. Distance 1 J miles — 

Mr. F. H. Mehta’s Thracian Prince (78t. 


llb.j, Graham . . . . . .1 

Mrs. L. Musry's Biicentaur (Sst. 7Ibs ), 

Evans 2 

Mr. Eve’s Risque (Sst. 9lbs ), Brace . . 3 
Mr. Shantidas Askuram’s Doiiatta (Sst. 
lib.), W. McCarthy 4 


Won by 2 lengths, neck, short-head. 
Time — 2 mm. 9 4-5 secs 
The Abberley Plate — Distance li miles — 

Mrs. F. G. Travers’ Palla (78t. 121bs ), Brace 1 
Mr Edward Esmond’ Half-Mast (7st. Olbs ), 
Bowley .. . ..2 

Mr. Roman’s Turlogh(78t. 131bs.), Sibbritt 3 
U. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Chebli (9st.), 

Blyth 4 

Won by 2i lengths, i length, shorthead. 

Time — 2 min. 91-5 seconds. 

The Grand Western Handicap. Distance 1| 
miles — 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Pougatchev 
(98t. Tibs.), Sibbritt 1 


Maharaj Mansingh of Joswantgarh’s Shaph/r 
(Sst. 2ibB ), Northmore 
Shrimant Yeshwantrao A. Ghate’s Drfu- 
ghtsman (7st. cd 7st. 31bs.), Davison . . 
Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Garcon (Sst. lib ), Stead 
Won by 2 length, head, 1 length. Tine — 

2 mins. 5 3-5 seconds. 

The Druids Lodge Handicap. Distan 
7 furlongs. — 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Largition 

(Sst. lllbs.), Bowley 

Mr. Edward Esmond’s Chou Rose (Sst. 

61bs.), Sibbritt 

Messrs. G. McElligott and P. D. Bolton’s 
Tolerate (Sst. 6lbs ), Scanlan 
H. H. Maharaja of Rajpipla’s On Time 

(7st. 41bs.), Graham 

Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, 2^ lengths. 
Time — 1 rain. 24 3-5 secs. 

The Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

I H. H Maharaja of Kaslimir's Largition 

j (9st. 4lbs.), Bowley 

Mr. Eve's Risque (Sst. 41bs ), Brace 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Carcon (Sst. 41bs.), Burn . 

Mr J. Reynold’s Goolash (Sst. Slbs.), 

Selby 

Won by i length, | length, neck. Time- 
1 min 37 3-5 secs 

The Colaba Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr P D. Bolton's Le Mont Chevalier 
(Sst. 21b8 ), Northmore 
Mr Sultan M. Chinoy’s Talk (Sst. Slbs ), 
Stokes . .... 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Dopatta (Sst 

Slbs.), Munro 

H. H. Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Abundan((' 

(Sst. lib.), Selby 

Won by 1 length, | length, neck. Time— 

1 min. 3S 1-5 secs. 

The C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. Distance about 
1 J miles— 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Ethics (9st. 71br ), 

Munro . . i 

Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgarb 
Shaphir (Sst. lOlbs.), Northmore - 

H H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Camping' 
(7at. 131bs), Sibbritt .. .. i 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Pougatche^ 

(Qst. lib.), Bowley 4 

Won by short head, IJ lengths, 2 length?' 
Time — 2 mins. 37 3-5 secs. 

The Turf Club Cup. Distance 12 Miles — 

Mr. Ayub Asad’s) Legion of Honour (7ht 
51b8.,cd 7st Tibs.), Sibbritt .. I 

H. H. Dowager Maharani of Kolhapiii’^ 
Tamim (Tst 41bs., cd. 7st. 61bs.), Davidson 2 
Mr. A. H. Ahmedbhoy’s Kanda (Tst. lOlbs 

cd. Tat. lllbs.), Selby 5 

Mr A. M. Khairaz’s Fiery Face (Tst. 51bs ) 

Stokes I 

Won by IJ lengths, 1 length, 3 lengths. 

Time : 3 mins. 23 3-0 secs. 
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J'jie Byculla Club Cup. Distance IJ Miles — 

H. H. Maharaja of Kajpipla’s On Time 

(Ist.), Graham . . 1 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Complct (Ost.), Cars- 

lake .2 

H H. Malvaraja of Kashmir’s Camping (Bst. 

nibs.), Sibbritt . . . . 3 

Shrimant Yeswantrao A. Ghatge’s Draughts- 
man (78t 91bs ), Davison ... 4 


Won by head, | length, 3 lengths. Time — 
3 mins. 8 secs. 

The Lloyd Handicap. Distance 1 Mile — 

Messrs G. McElligott and P. D. Bolton’s 

Tolerate (9st ), Scanlan 1 

Nawabzada Pakrulmulk’s Widdcn Hill 

(7st. 71bs ), O’Neale 2 

Mr. Eve’s Bisque (9st. 41bs ), Brace . . 3 
H. H Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Abundance 

(8st.), Selby 4 

Won by i length, neck, 2 lengths. Tunc — 
1 min, 38 1-5 secs 

Tickford Park Plate. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr A Higgins’ Dmos (8st. 91b8 ), Marrahlc 1 
Mr P B. Avasia's Dr. Strabismus (8st 51bs ), 

Burn .. 2 

Mr. L. S. Lulvani’s Ootinan (8st. 31b8 ), 

Davison . .3 

Mr Sultan M. Chinoy’s Talk (8st 51bs ), 
Stokes . . . . . . 4 

Won by short-head, 4 lengths, 1 length. 
Tunc — 1 mm. 25 1*5 secs. 

The Scaltbeck Handicap Distance li miles — 


H. H. the Mjiharaja ol Kolhapur’s Chebli 
(98t), Blyth .... 1 

Maharaj Madan Singh’s Seaton Boss (8st. 

31bB.), llaffaele , . . . . . . . 2 

Mr Eve’s Superlative (Bst. 1 lb ), Brace . . 3 
Mr Edward Esmond’s Hall-Mast (Bst, lib.), 
Burn . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by head, li lengths, neck. Time — 

2 mms. 7 sees. 

The Jammu Cup, Distance 6 furlongs — 
Major-General Nawab Kliusru Jung’s 
Honeysuckle (8&t. 12lbs ), Sibbritt . . 1 
Mr. D. D. Nimbalkar’s Prince Shivaji (9st ), 
Brace . . . . . . 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s Truro (10 st ), 

Marrablc . . . 3 

Mr. P B Avaisia’s Belle of York (7st. 2lbb ), 

cd. (7st. 31bs.), Stokes 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 1 length. 
'Time — 1 mm 14 secs. 


The Bombay Arab Derby. Distance (about) 
1 i miles — 

Mr A. B. Ahmedbhoy's Kanda (7st. Slbs., 

cd. 7st. lOlbs.), Selby 1 

Mr. K. Ardeshir’s Abdul Malik (Sst. Slbs.) 

Bowley 2 

H. fl. Maharaja of KoUiapur’s Ace of 
Hearts (78t. Bibs.), Whittle .. .,3 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Hamiyah (9st. lllbs.), 

Monro 4 

Won by neck, i length, i length. Time — 

3 mins, 1 2-5 secs. 


The Malabar Hill Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 


Prince Aly Khan’s Bay Monk (7st. 91bs.), 

Baflfaelc 1 

H H Maharaja of KoUiapur’s Diamond 

Shower (Sst, lib.), Brace 2 

Mr A Hoyt’s Play On (98t.61bs.),C Hoyt.. 3 
H. H Maharaja of Kashmir’s Largition 

(Sst. dibs.), Bowley 4 

Won by short head, head, 4 length. Time — 

1 min 12 secs. 

he Bajpipla Cold Cup. Distance 1 mile — 
Maharaja Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s 


.Shaphir (Sst. lib ), Northinorc . . . . 1 

Mr J IU‘ynolds’8 Goolash (Bst 31bs.), 

Selby .. ..2 

Messrs. G. McElligott and P. D. Bolton’s 

'Tolerate (8st.), Munro 3 

Mr. Eve’s Bisque (Bst Slbs ), Brace . . 4 
Won by head, short head, | length. Time — 

1 min. 37 2-5 secs 

'The Cambridgeshire Slakes (l)iv. I). Distance 
1 mile, 1 furlong — 


Shrimant Yeshwantrao A. Ghatge’s Drau- 
ghtsman (Bst. 12 lbs.), Davlt’on . . . . 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Bajpijda’s Abundance 

(7st nibs.), Selby 2 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s 'Typhoon (Bst.), Brace . . 3 
Mrs. F. G. Travers’ PalU (7st Bibs.), 
Graham 4 


Won by head, 2 lengths, short head. Time — 
1 mm. 53 2-5 secs. 

The Cambridgeshire Stakes (Div. II). Distance 
1 mile, 1 furlong — 

Maharaj Madan Singh’s Seaton Boss (78t. 

IJlbs.), Batfaele . . . , , 1 

Messrs E 1) Pandolu and M. Dhalla’s 
I Kirkibost (Bst Slbs , cd. Bst Olbs ), 

Blyth 2 

Mr. Eve’s Jiedsocks (Bst lolbs ), Brace , . 3 
Mr. E. S. Godfrey’s Tan (Bst. 4 lbs.), Selby . . 4 
Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 1 length. 
Time — 1 mm 54 sees. 

I The Hughes Memorial Plate. Distance IJ 


miles — 

H. H Mahaiaja ot Kashmii’s Poiigatchev 
(98t. 71bs ), Sibbritt . . .1 

Ml Edwaid Esmond’s Ncckci (Bst. 31bs.), 
Brace . . . . . . 2 

Mr A C Aideshii’b Ethics (Ost 121bs.), 
Scanlan . . ... 3 

H K. The Vieeioy’s Coinplet (Bst 711)8 ), 
Bowley . . . . .4 

Won by 2 lengths, 3J lengths, 4 lengths. 
Time — 2 mm 6 3-5 secs 

The Idai Cup Distance 1 iiulc — 

II. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s (bhimblun 

(Bst. 211)8 ), Sibbritt 1 

Mr 1). D Nimbalkar’H J*rmec Shivaji (Bst. 

51bs , cd. Bst. 71bfa.), Bljth. . . . . 2 

Maharaj Mansingh ol Jaswantgarh’s Car- 
toon (9Bt ), Northmoro 3 

Mr Eve’s Knight at Arms (9st. 71b8.), 
Brace . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 3 lengths, short-head, 5 lengths. 
Tlme—lmln. 40 4/5 secs. 
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The Cainarvoii J*Jule. Distanee 1] miles — 

Maharaj Madaii Sinjili’s Cony (8st 91I)S ), 
Scaiilan i 

Ml Jlonian’s Daiuly Brush (7st l.'ilhs , 

(•(I 8st ), ^olthmolc '1 

Ml 1* Ji \vasia’s Sahnno (hst JJlhs ), 
Ihini .*> 

If H the Mtiliaiaja ol Kolhapnrs Vijaja- 
kiiiiiai 11 (8st lOlhs), B]\th . 4 

Won by shoil head, iieek, \ length Time - 
2 mins .‘{8 l-r)se(H 

Tlie Alia J\ ban’s Cup Distance 1 { miles — 
Messis (j Ml Elh«ott and 1* J) Jkdton’s 
Tohuate (dst dibs ), Sianlan 1 

H 11 tlie Maliaiaja ol Itajjnpla’s Abun- 
rlame(7si PJbs ), Haidiim 2 

Ml IMwaid Esmond’s Ne< kei (8st iMIjs ), 
Bui 11 .1 

Shiiniant ^ esliwantiao \ (rhatae’s 
Diaui'htsman (8sl Plbs ), havjson, 4 

Won by 2 len^dlis, ]» leimths, Jt lengths 
'rime- 2 nuns ."iJ-Oseis 

The Noithumbeiland Plate Distance 2 miles- - 
H H Maharaja of kolhapui ’h Vija> a kiiniai 
ll(8st l.jlbs ), Wliitth 1 

JMahaiaj Mudati Sinnh’s Coicy (Ost 21bs ), 

C. Jlo>l , . 2 

Mis L Musi>’s Biucntaui (9st ), Bhth .‘1 

Mr B B. Avasia’a babimo (<>ht 71hs ), 
Bui 11 4 

Won by 4 len^iths, | leiu'th, ] Icnjith 
Time —li nuns 25 1-5 sets 

The Ivum Enipeioi s Silvci Jubilee Cup Dis- 
tant e 7 tuiloims — 

Ml M M’dinss Mliataiimhl (7st 8lbs ), 
O'^k'ale J 

D H the Mahaiaja (Jaekwai ol Baioda’s 
Cheap Jack (7st 8ll)s ), Ciaiiam 2 

Mi M Weiinss’s Nadoxa (7st 8lbs , cd 
7st 91bs ), llaidmiJ: Jl 

Mis M Clai ke’h Cx bo (8st lllbs), Biaee 4 
Won by 1 leiifith, 2 lengths, shoithead 
'rniie--! mm 2-1 secs 

The Hams Plate Distant e I mile - 

Ml A Higgins’s 'I’el Asm (Ost 41bs ), Sean- 


lan 1 

Ml J Bejntilds’s Cotilash (8st Dibs), 
8elb> 2 

ir H Maliaiaja of Kolhapiii’s Ciaiid 
VVazai (7st JJlbs ), Stokes J 

Mr Exe’s Caruelian (8st 21bs ), Biace 4 

W’on b> li lengths head, i length Time— - 

1 mm 39 1-5 secs. 

The Second Dealeis’ Plate Distance 1 mile — 
Ml Sion K JVessiin’s Hiissuii A1 liatj (9st 
41bs ), Js’oithnioie 1 

Ml llashid Padhoos’s Ilairx Johnson (Sst 
91bs,td Sst lOlbs.), Scanlan 2 

If H Maharaja of Jvolhapur’s Gcirnan (Sst 
lOlbs ), Foisxth 3 

Mr Abdul Wahid’s 'The Duke (Sst Jibs.), 
Ahniedally . , 4 

W^on by lengths, 2] lengths, length 
'Time — 1 Him 50 secs. 


The Queensbeiiy Handitap Distance 7 1 
longs -- 

Mr V IvosentliaTs Pm Money (Sst 5fbs ] 
Selby 

Mis John Voike’s Peimaieh (Sst albs' 
Haidmg 

Messis A C Aideshii and P D Bolt cm’ 
Maid ot Oilcans (Ost ), ^laiiable 

II H ])haiainse\ *s Ootmaii (Sst IJlIe 
Culltn 

Won bx I lengths, \ lengths, 1 lengfli 
Time --J mm 24 2-5 sets 


Calcutta. 

Tiial Hurdli' Baee Distame about mili s 

Mr S B Vai Ilia’s Did Tie Do It (lost lib) 
Kimei 

Maj -Oi'ii II Jv Iteth'dl’s Pimento (Ust 
71bs ), Bakei 

Ml F Bussill Stevvait's J^utky Maik (Ittst 
lib), Bui met t a 

Ml J* C Baines’s 'I’om Fair (list 2lbs ) 
Haidiastle 

Won by ^ length, a short head Time 
2mms 53 secs 

W'ell(>sley Plate Distame (about) J j miles 

The Maliaraj.i of Kashinii’s Pougat«Ji(\ 
(Ost 71bs ), A C W.iJker 

The Maharaia of Kashinu’s Cainjung (7‘'l 
lOlbs ), Tlaitlam 

T’ruiee Aly Khan and Mi S Askui'.in ^ 
'Taj Kasia (Ost 71bs ), Siaiilan 

Sir Dax'id 1'1/ia’s Spensiu (Sst 7lls^ ) 

I Sibbritt 

W'on by t length, lA lengths, a he.i'l 
Time — 2 mins 1 3 3-5 sees 

Cornwallis Plate Distami* (about) 0 tuiloii:^' 

Capt Craw'tord’s Vamos (Sst 121b-*.) 
A C Walkei 

Mes.srs. Aideshii and Bolton's Algo’s lb ii 
(Sst libs). Moms 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Whoojt^- 
(7st 4lbs , (d 7st b lbs ), Baffaelc 

Sir David Ezra's Fasciile (7st Jibs., cl 
7st Olbs), Can* 

W'on by J length, U lengths, li length 
Time —1 mm 1 4 4-5 secs 

Deieinbi'r Huidlc I’late. Distance (aboi" ) 

2 miles — 

Mr A Higgin's Cari'y Dennis (list 71b'' ) 
Glemon 

Mr C D. Booth’s French Phill (list. lOlb » 

(’ulleii 

llascal Monk (lost. Olbs ), lidl. 

Won by 1 length 'Time — 3inms. 44 i » 
secs. 
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( I jtoriou riiito, Distance about (> luilon^s — 

Sir Osborne Smith’s Heloialot (Ost 6lbs ), 
Morris 

Mrs S Goldsinilh Insult (Dst 3lbs ), M 

Hoyt 

Ml a E Malia])itrt’s Itaniillu's (Ost bibs ), 
E<lwaids 

Mr A II 0 llostron’s (ilissadc (Ost 3 lbs ), 
Elynn 

Mon by slant bead, I I leiifitbs, Tinu — 

I nun 1 .■) secs 

S('|)tembei Hiudle Jtaie Distance (about) 
1| miles — 

Maj -(Jen H. K. lietbeJl’s Pimento 
(list III)), liakei 

Ml K Kussell Ste^\a^t’s lai< K\ Mai k 
(list lOlbs ), llile\ 

Messis Poddei and lihattei’s Alta Itoineo 
(D)st 121bs ), Kimei 

Ml P (' liain.i’s Tom I- an (list 71bs ), 
Cullen 

Won bv 4 leimtlis, | leimtb, 1'. lenjitlis 
Time— ‘j nuns 24 sec s 

Auunst (’up (l)i\ I) I)istan((‘ (about) 1 
mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mis 11 M Tliaddeus’s Ileautilul Shot 
(Pst ), Bond 

Sii It N Mookeijei and Mi Maitms 
Crystal Ja'gaiy (Sst 13lbs ), Echvaids 
])li (’ A Muiad’s AVillow (Jlo\e (Pst ), 

Mallaie 

Ml M Aliaskei s Doiu Iteiny (Pst 3lbs ) 
M O’. Neale 

Won by lengths, IJ lengths, a head 
Tiuk* —2 nuns 28 3-5 seis 

August Cup (Div II) Distamt (about) 
Imile, iiui longs — 

Mis A Manasseh s Little Maiy (8st Plbs ), 
Edwaids 

ISir Dan y Lindsay’s Sole ill ness (Pst 71bs ), 
I'lynn 

Maj W M Aevvill’s Hollywood Stai 
(7st 13lbH), E Blaik 

Mi T Wilh.unson s Naypaii (7st lllbs ), 
(id 7st 12lbs) M OAeale 
Won by J{ lengtlis, 1 length, a heail 
Time - -‘2 nuns 27 3-5 secs 

(.liand Annual Dist.inie about 2 miles — 

Ml C P Sheiston’s i’etianiaite ( lost Plbs) 
Ownei 

Ml A K Bowie’s Itasca] Monk (Pst 121bs ), 
Mai 111! 

Ml C D Booth’s Fieiuh Phil (lost 13lbs), 

Cullen 

Mih a Higgins’s Rinuuon (Pst 71bs ), 
(llenoui 

AVon by a length. 5 lengths between second 
and thud Time —3 nuns 36 1-5 sees 

Xmas I'latc (Div I) Distanie about 6 
fill longs — 

Ml J M. Juda’s I’kiaine (8st 21bs ), 
Cullen 

H H the Maharaja ot Ivasimiii’s Heyday 
(Pst 41 bs.), A. C. Walker 


Hon Ml It (Jujadhai’sAYinknig(8st. 121bs ) 
itattaole 3 

Ml A H Ciostion’s KollituI (7st lOlbs ), 
El\ nn 4 

Won lu a sboit head 'rune — 1 nun 15 
J-5 siHonds 

Apiai Plate DistaiuT about (> tui longs — 

Ml Edwaid Esiiioiid’s Chou Hose (7st 
lllbs), M MhluiD . 1 

Ml \ Iliggius s 'I'cl \sui (Pst JOlbs ), 
Scanlan 2 

Missis \ideshu and Dolton’s Algo’s Hell 
(Sst ] {lbs ). Moms 3 

Sii DaMd E/ui’s Kasiide (7st 4lbs ), 
llowaid 4 

AVon by neik, 2 lengths, ll lengths 
'I'line I mm I 1 4-5 si ( s 

Viceioy s Cup Distami' I )' nub s - 

Ml A C Viileslui’s l')thi(s (Pst 3lbs ), 
Moms I 

H E the V’lieioy s Couiplet (Pst 3]bs.), 
Cai slake li 


Mahal aja ol Kashnui 
{lbs ), Malkei 


Pougat i bev (Pst 


Messis Aideshii s and Bolton’s Castleton 
(Pst ), Siaulaii i 

Mon by ne< k 2 lengths, |j huigths 
T. ne 3 nuns 1 4-5 s(>( s 

Cui/im Plate Distance about 7 tuilongs- 

Mi H H Buinss Dm.in (7st lllbs), 

\y Sibbiitt 1 

Lt -Col \ de C UcMUiM k’s 'I'l luTiiai k 
(7st.7]bs), M O’iNeale 
Ma|oi .1 .1 llilliaid’s (soulliein Boy (7st 
Plbs ), How aid 3 

Messis (Jhosh and Dai ban hall’s 'rohunga 
(Pst 41hs ), C Hoyt, 4 

M’on by nei k \ length, 1 \ lengths Tune — 

1 nun 27 J-5 sei s 

Bonaldshay Cu]) — Distance (aliout) (> lui longs 
Ml A Higgins 1 linos (Hst 7]bs ), Aloms 1 

Ml \ JliggiMs Ti 1-Asui (Pst 71hs ), Sianlan 2 

Sii Dayid E/aa Easie(Pst ), M' Sibbiitt 3 

The Alahaiaja ot Kolhapui’s M’hooiiee (Pst 
71bs ), Hatlaele 4 

Mon bv I length, 2 huigtlis, 2 lengths 
Tune - J nun 13 45-secs 

(Joveinoi’b Cup— Distance (about) U miles — 
Ml 3 C 8cn Biithday Book (Pst. 71bs ), 
Mai land . 1 

Mis Alex An Apeity Ji MTnalittle (Pst. 

51bs ), Bond . . . . 

Mis C M Stew'iiits Colden Carp (7ht 121bs.), 

M’ Sibbiitt . . 3 

Mrs A H C Host ion Kama (7st. 71bs ), 
Elynn . ^ 

M"on by a neck, Icngthi’, j length. 

: lime — 3 mins 
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Prince of Wales Plate — Distance (about) 1 mile. 


Messrs. B. K. and H. P. Foddar Filter (dst. 

2st.), Jones 1 

Mr. A. H C. Rostron Glissade (7st. lllbs.), 

Carr 2 

Mrs G. Anthony Fannade (Tst. 91bs.), W. 

Sibbritt 3 

Sir Osborne Smith Helofalot (Sst. 6lbs.), 
Morris 4 


Won by 2^ lengths, f length, Short head. 
Time — 1 min. 40 1-5 secs. 

Carmichael Cup — Distance (about) li miles 


Mr. J, C. Sen Birthday Book (8st. lOlbs ), 

Marland . . .1 

Mr. Edward Esmond Neckei (7st. 131b8.), 

W. Sibbrit 2 

Mr. A. C. Aideshir Ethics (Ost. lOlbs.b 

Morns 3 

Mr. A Higgins Tel Asui (Ost. lib ), Scanlan 4 


Won by 4 lengths, a neck, 2^ lengths. Time 
2 minutes, 6 4/5 seconds. 

Beresford Cup — ^Distance (about) IJ miles. 


Messrs Bagrec and Gubbay Stragestruck 

(Ost. 41b8.), Scanlan 1 

Mis G Anthony Girdle (Sst. 81bs ), A. 

Sibbntt 2 

Sir 11 N. Mookorjee and Mr. T. L. Martin 
Crjstal Legacy (78t. 121b8,), Baker . . 3 
Mr. B. N. Sharma Polish Pride (78t 121bs.), 
M. O’Nealo 4 


Won by I length, a head, a head. Time 3 
minutes, 5 seconds 

Monsoon Cup. Distance (about) 1 mile, 
3 furlongs. — 


Mr. Pannek’s Silvadare (Sst. lllbs ), * 

Edwardsi 1 

Messrs. E. J. Gubb^ and Bagr(*e’s Stage- 
struck (Ost. lib.), Ermer . . . . . 2 

Lt.-Col. Elliott and Mr Tindall's Warrego 

(Ost. Slbs.), Bylands 3 

Mr. Udai P. Single's Cranston (Sst.), 

Balfour 4 

Won by J length, 1 length, IJ lengths. 


Time. — 2 mins. 25 1-6 secs. 

The Metropolitan. Distance about 6 fui longs — 


Messrs. Bolton and McEIligot’s Tolerate 
(Sst ), Morris . . . . . .1 

Mr. Edward Esmond’s Chouiose (Sst. Sib ), 

W. Sibbritt 2 

Mr. G. E. Naliapiet’s llamillies (7st. 71bs.), 

Howard . . .3 

Mr. S. Wootton’s Jim Thomas (Ost. 41bs.), 

C. Hoyt 4 

Won by length, 2^ lengths, half length. 


Tunc— 1 min. 13 1/2 secs. 

Coach Beliai Cup. Distance about 1 mile, 
3 furlongs — 


Mrs. Alex A. Apoar Jr.’s Winalittle (Sst. 

lib.), Bond 1 

Mr. V. H. MacCaw’s Irish Times (Sst. lib.), 
Christe 2 


Mr. Edward Esmond’s Hecker (Sst. 21b6. 

W. Sibbritt 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Whoope 

(Sst. 61bs.), Morris 

Won by IJ lengths, neck, head. Time — 

2 mins. 24 1/5 secs. 

New Year Plate. Distance about 1 mile — 

Messrs. B. K. H. P. and R. P. Poddar* 
Saskatoon (Sst. Slbs.), Jones 
Mr. A. Higgins’s Dinos (Ost. Slbs.), Morris 
Mr. A. H. C. Bostron’s Glissade (Sst 21bs ) 

Carr 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Card Sliarper (8st.'7 lbs ) 

Walker . . 

Won by half length, | length, £ length 
Time — 1 mm. 40 4/5 secs. 

Maepherson Cup — Distance (about) IJ miles 

Messrs. B. K and H. P Poddar l^’ilter (Ost 
] Olbs ), Jones 

Mrs. C. M. Stewart Golden Caip(7st. lllbs.) 
Baker 

Mrs. G. Anthony Fanande (78t. Slbs cd 
78t. 6lbs.), W. Sibbritt . 

Mrs A. H. C. Bo8tron Kama (78t. 41bs 
cd. 78t. elbs.), Carr . 

Won by 2 lengths, ^ length, 3 lengths I’li 
2 mins, 37 1-5 secs. 

Mayfowl Cup. Distance (about) 1 mile — 

! Mr. A. Hoyt’s Piivnte Seal (Ost 21bs ) 
C. Hoyt 

Messrs. Rogers, Reynolds and Fairai’s 
Goolash (7st. 131bs ), Howard 
Messrs B. K. and H P Poildar’s Filtd 
(78t. 51bs.), Hallaud 

Sir David Ezra’s Spenser (7st lOlbs ), 

W Sibbritt 

Won by I length, 2 lengths, a shoit hc.ni 
1 min. 40 1-5 secs 

Merchants’ Cup. Distance (about) IJ miles - 

Mrs Alex A. Apear’s jr., Winalittle (Ost ) 
Boud . 

Mrs C. M. Stewart’s Golden Carp (8^t 
131b8 ), W. Sibbiitt 

Mrs. A. H. C. Kostron’b Kama (Sst. 61b'' ) 
Flynn ... 

The Maharaja of Kashmii’s BalljliTi li 

(Ost. 41bs b Walker 

Won by 2 lengths, £ length, 1| lengtli 
Time. — 2 mins 48 4-5 secs. 

Burdwan Cup. Distance (about) If miles 

Mr. A Higgins’s Carey Dennis (lOst. lOlb"^ ' 

Gleimon 

Mr C P. Sheiston’sTctramarte (lOst. 3lt»^ 

Owner 

The Mahaiaja of Kolliapur’s Avaiiti (H ^ 

Slbs ), Regan 

The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Le Commissui't 
(lOst. 3lbs.), Ermer 

Won by 2J lengths, 3 lengths, IJ lengtli' 
Time. — 3 mins. 24 4-5 secs. 
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King Emperor’s Cup. Distance (about) 
j mile.— 

i\Ir. A. C. Ardeahir’s Ethics (9st. .31bs ), 

Morns j 

Mr. A. Higgins’s Tel Aaur (Oat. 31ba ). 

Raffaele .. .. . 2 

1’he Maharaja of Kashmir’s Pougatchev 
(9st. 31bs), A C Walker 3 

Mr. A. Hoyt’s Play On (9st. 31ba ), M 

Hoyt 4 

Won by ^ length, IJ lengths, IJ lengths 
Time — 1 min. 41 secs 

Ilarrlngt-on Hurdle Plate. Distance (about) 

2 miles — 

Messrs. Poddar and Somany’s Old Time 

(98t. ISlbs ), Baker 1 

Mrs. V. H Rennick’s Derryargan (lOst 
71bs ), Hardcastle . . . . .2 

Mr C. P. Sherson’s Tetramarte (12at 
71bs ), K-ingatead ... 3 

Mr R. M Sassoon’s Espign (lOst 11 lbs ), 
Ermer 4 

Won by 4 lengths, 6 lengths, lengths. 
Time — 3 mins 37 3-5 secs. 

January Hurdle Plato. Distance IJ mileh— 

.T O’Hara Murray and C. B. Farrar Boy 

(9at.), Howard 1 

A Higgins Carey Dennis (12st. 61bs ), Glc- 
oon . . . . . . .2 

r P. Sherston Tetramarte (list. 81bs ), 

Owner 3 

R K. Bowie Rascal Monk (lOst,), Marland 4 

Won by 30 lengths 

Tunc 3 nuns 20 2/5 secs. 

Imperial Cup Distance about U miles — 

Mis G. Anthony’s Giidlc (8st. Hlbs ), 
Batlam . . . . 1 

Mrs Alex A Apcar Ji ’s Phidias (7.st llllis ), 
cd. (8st. lib ), Bond . . 2 

Mi Victor’s Mignabo (Tst 711)8 ), cd 
(78t. I21bs ), Dhobie . 3 

Mr. H M. Tliaddeus’s Holygiail (8&t 21bs ), 
cd. (8st. 41bs ), Jones . 4 

Won by a head,^ a length, a head Time — 

0 mins. 5 secs. 

Dominions Cup. Distance about 11 miles — 

Mr. J. Thompson’s Duncan Stewart (78t 
61ba.), Bartlam . . . . . 1 

Mr W. Hayhoe’s Battling Boy (Sst. lib ), 
Southey . . . . . 2 

Mis A H. C Rostron’s Winter Gaiety 
(9st 31bs.), Flynn . . . . . .3 

Mr A. M and Mr. R. M Sassoon’s Royal 
Salmon (Ost 51bs.), Emer . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, J lengths and I length 
Tunc — 2 mins. 8 3-5 secs. 


Colombo. 

Aden Handicap. Distance 6 f ui longs. — 

Mr. Abu’s Bahnood (Sst lOlbs.), Kingston. 1 
Ml. S. A. Ghaifar’s Bussad (Sst. Olbs ), 
Black 2 
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Mrs W L, Fonseka’s Khazal Beg (7st lllbs). 
White .. 3 

Mr Mowlud Haji All’s Fayik (9st 31bs ), 
Wairen .. 4 

Won by 2 lengths, lengths. Time — 

1 nun 25 3-5 secs 

Horn Club Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Capt F. Fenwick’s Dickdeadeyc (Ost lOlbs.), 
Fielden . 1 

Mr A. E de Silva’s Silent Man (list lOlbs.), 
Capt Barnes . . . .2 

Mr A C Abdeen’s Red Knight (lOst ISlbs.), 
Calughton . ... 3 

Messrs M K Malik’s and S D. Singh’s 
Hanitd (list Slbs ), Muttukumaraswainy 4 

W’on by short head. Time — 1 inin and 45 
1-5 sees 

Robert’s Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Messrs Bc‘rt and Brooke’s Shali (7st 31ba.), 

H Black . . . . . I 

Mrs A Selvaratnam’s Manshad (7st lOlbs,), 
Roberts . . . 2 

Capt Fenwick’s Sea King (9st Slbs), 
DaMsou . . 3 

Won by a ln'ad, J length Time — 1 miu 
52 2-5 fM^cs 

Bandaranaike (hip Distance 5 furlongs, 

23 yards — 


Mrs. (Joral’s Moozever (78t 21b8 ), Baker . 1 

Capt F Fcnwuk’s ’J'alaat (7st 911)8.), 
Davison . . . . . . . 2 

Mr Elf de Soysa's Z»‘ebar (Sst Slbs ), 
Marrs . . . . . . . .3 

Mr H Tamavi’s Labjar (7st. Gibs.), 
Rosen . . . 4 

Won by i length, a ncek. Time. — 1 min. 

S 3-5 sees 

Colombo Cup Distanee 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Mr Douglas’s Korniloff (9st ), Ward . . 1 
Mr Rasallan’s Gallant Knight (Sst. 121bs ) 
Davison . . . . .2 

Mr A E d(* Silva’s Mountain Sj)y (9st ), 

Buigess . 3 

Mrs G N G Walles’s Segitarire (7st. lib ) 
Rankin . . 4 

Won by 2 b'ngth, a neck. Time — 2 mins. 

24 2-5 s(‘cs 


Gallc Cup Distance IJ miles — 

Mr Fcllowes's Sorcerer (Sst ), Burn . . I 
Mr M. G Subbiah’s Kudus (Sst. lllbs ), 
Spackman . . . . . . .2 

Major F. J. S. Turner’s Invino (9st.), J. 

Rosen . . . . 3 

Capt. Fenwick's Forfeit (Sst. 9lbs.), Davison 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 7 lengths. Time. — 2 
min.s. 34 3-5 secs. 
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Governor’s Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Mr V 11 Siibbier’s Mnlmlakshrai (9st. 31bs), 
Marrs 1 

Mr (' A Laing’a Sihorton (ftst 31bs ), 

I’ownsend . 2 

Mrs W Ji Bart let’s Cairngorni (9st 3lbs ), 
Burn 3 

Ml G L Lyon’s (’oinjirise (9st 31bs ), 

\^^'lrren 4 

Won by I b'ligtb, 2J lengHis Tune — 

2 niins 314-rjse(s 

Manning Cuj) Distaiwe 1 mile — 

Messrs B (’ Bouslead and (’ B Colison’s 
Mount AIkc (7st Dibs ), Ward 1 

Mr (’ A Laing’s Silvertoii (Hst fdbs ), 

Bill n 2 

Mi W B Barllel’s Aniseed (7st ), Wliite 3 

Ml G Ti Jjyon’s Goniprise (Dst 41bs ), 

Waireii 4 

VV’on by 4 li'iigtbs 1 length Tune— 1 mm 
4D 2-5 S(‘(.s 

Karachi. 

flub Cup Di.stam e 5 tin longs — 

Ml W 1) Knevei’s Sun Maid (Dst fdbs), 

.7 Tymon 

Ml B N Kbaiia'.s Blue Bivci (Dst Hlbs ), 
lioxbuigli 2 

Ml and Mis Waltei Turiiei’s Mangold 
(Sst nibs ), B Bell 3 

Won b\ .1 lUM-k, a head, t lengths Time — 
Imiii 4 sees 


Kolhapur. 

Sir Leslie M ilsoii (’up Distaiue 1 ] miles — 

Chad of Miiaj .Ji ’s .Talal (8s1 IDlbs ), 
Meekmgs J 

Ml '\ B Gbaid’s Bolls Box e (Ssl Bbs ), 
Obaid 2 

Miss Lihnalhi Bliosh s Bubdaii 1‘asha 
(Dst Jib ), Balding 3 

Mr \hmed Bui Mahmooii s Azdashn (7st ) 
Graham J 

Won by short head, / length, 1 length 
’Pime — J mills 2(> I /"> seis 

Mahaiaja (’up Distance 1] miles 

I’hakon' Saheb ot W.utlnvaii and Lt -fol 
Zorawai Singh's Zorawar (Dst. 11b ), 
Blyth . 1 

Ml (’ 'remoolji's Sk> Hawk (Sat Dibs), 
Bian‘ 2 

Nawab of Bhoiial’s rndiicemeiit (7st J21bs) 
Meekmgs 3 

Dowagei Maliarain ol Kolhapur’s Winooik 
Bunker (7 st 11 lbs ), Bhimrao . . 4 

Won by J length, J length, 1 length Time 
— 2 mills. 1() 3/5 secs 

Stewards’ Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Mr B Biistonij(M*’s Last Adventure (7st 
J libs ), Bran* 1 

Mr Kelso’s De Beers II (Dst 21hs ), Blyth . 2 


Mr L V Goves’s Hat less (7at 71bs 
Graham 

Mr Darbari Lai’s Over (7st .51bs ), Black 
Won by ? length, J length, 2 lengt 
Time — 1 minute 42 2/5 sees 

S S Akka Saheb M.ihaiaj (’up Dist, 

1 1 miles — 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bosewatei (10'^ 
71bs ), Obaid 

Ml G Mcfelligott’s Dun Laoghain* (,'« 
2lbs ), Dali Aeqiia 

Ml II M Dharln^e^*s Navioz fliann (7'' 
Gibs ), If MeQuade 

Lt -fol Zoiawai Siiigh and Mi Kapih 
Mehta’s Dev aka (7st Dibs ) B McCJuade 
Won by a nei k, I length, 3 lengths Turn* - 
2mins 15s<'is 

Sliii Aaisaheb Maharaj (’iij) Distami' 
miles - 

Mr D T) fha wan’s B.ih.nnoor (7st Gibs 
il M( (Blade 

J)ow«ig(‘i M.ihaiani ot Kolhajaii's Viikiim.i 
(7st mils ), Whiteside 
Mahar.ija ot Kolhaiaii’s Miitashar (Dst 
Obaid 

fhief ot Mnaj .Ti ’s Khiimavssa (Sst Jib 
Maiding 

Won by i length, 1 length, 1 length Time 
— 2mins 25 1 -5 sei s 

BBS fiii> Distame G till longs — 

Mi K Kazyaiuddin’s Bhilip Sidney (Dst 
41bs ) Biaie 

Ml B I' (Jove’s Hath'ss (7st 41l)s ) 
Giaham 

Mi Byiamji Bustomji ,Ti ’s L.ist Adventiin 
(7st Hlbs ), Stokes 

Miss Lllavati Bhosle's Leei^stei T^adv (D-l 
lib ), Whiteside 

Won by I length, a neck, J length Tinu' 
Irnin IG 1-5 sees 

Shn Shahu M.ihaiaja Mmnoii.il fuj) Disl iie 
1 mile — 

Ml f Temiilji’s Sk\ Hawk (Hst 31bs i 
Brace 

Ml Darbaiilal’s Witch Miisu (7st 131b'- ) 

S Black 

The Thakoie Saheb ot Wadhwan and 1-t 
fol. Zoi.iwaisingh’s Zoi.iwai (Hst 12lb‘- ) 
Blvth 

The Mahaiaja ot Kolhapui’s Silvei Salmon 
(7st 2 lbs ), Stokes 

Won by a nei k, a neck, ] length Time 
Imin 43 3-5 se(s 

Shu Shivaji Mahaiaja fommemoration < "p 
JJisiance 1 mile. 

Ml Bviamjee Itustomjee’s J’omagne (KM 
2lbH ), Biaee ^ 

Mr G Ml Klligott’s Dun Laoghaiie (^"t 
31bs ), Dali Ai (jiia - 

Mr H M Dhaiamsey’s Nav'ioz fhaim (7''t 
Hlbs ), H McQii.ide 

II H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bos> 
watei (lost 12lbs h Obaid ‘ 

Won by 1 J lengths, a shoit head, length-' 
Time. — Imin. 46 1-5 secs. 
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Sliii Yuviaj of DcwMis Cup Dihtauue 5 fui- 
— 

Vkka Saht‘b Mahuraj’s Irish Ilijjlit (7st 
711)s ), Whitesidi' . 

Ml MC ratal's Ca\ ('in (8st lllhs ),Bia(.o 
Ml K B FoUtioy’rt Claiiottc (7st 12l)>s ), 
M('(‘kiny:s 

Mr (t MoKllijjott’s Bii 5 in,iulv II (Hfct 9lbs ), 
J)all At (Ilia 

VV'oii In I h'liiith, 1 leimth, 1 length. Tinu - 
Imin 3 h(‘Ch 


Lahore. 

Miiodwaul Tlal(' J>istan(e (about) li 

Ullli'S — 

Mr. S. C Woodward’s Mud tool (8'«f 71bs ) 
Baltoui 1 

Ml N M Mubaiak’s Al)liooi (8st lllb>.), 
bccson 

Mr H r Sukla’s Ainan (JOst 8l))s ) 
ruitoosingh 


I’unjab Coiiiuussion (’up (Div II) Distance 
(about) 7 lui longs — 

Mr Kang Bahadui's Motopo (Hst lOlbs ), 

K Koxburgh . 1 

Sii Henry Craik’s b^nouiite Fault (8st Tdbs ) 

F U JircMiks . 2 

Mr Taj IMohd Klian’s B(»utheiu O'low 
(7st 13lbs ), Ja'csou 3 

4 Ml S Miaiina's rnvilcge (8st libs), 

Flirt o<(siugli 4 

Won b\ 1 longtli, A kiigth, 4 lengths Tinu — 
1 nun 30 sf( s 

I’unjal) Huidios Distauie about 2 miles — 

Majoi (‘ K l)a\*s ()Jl(‘nee (lOsl 71bs ), 

Ml .) b Dal/ell I 

Majoi (Ji'oigc Bainett and ('apt K K 
(Jaiiow s Pnilakhua (1 1st ), tan (list 
11b ), IhiniK'tfa 2 

Ml'' ({ l)udi(‘\ Matlu'w’s be Maine (lost 
bibs ), Ml b.mic 3 

Ml (J \{ I) Kit/jiatin k’s \ntaeus (1 1st.), 

3 1 Oniu'i 4 


Ml Vt)dul Wahid’s Ciiwan (7st ), (Jliasita 4 
Mon by shoit iH'ad, 5 loiigtlis 2 lengths 
Tinu —2 linns ''»8 2-r> sius 

Si w Sear Chase Distamo (about) 2 link — 

Capt 1* .1 Itilliaid s Just (’aus< (I2s( ). 

Ovvnei 1 

Ml (’ 10 I) CoojK'i’s Dloonisbiny SijuaK 
(lls« 7lbs ) (’ajtt b M H Ik nil 2 

Majoi (’ M Stenaids Jlei bast (I2s| ), 

Mi V b CundcII ‘5 

Mr 1 (’ Tetley’s Doiion (l.’st 7lbs ), 4 

SVoii In 2 leiigtli'*, 2 leiigttis, 2] k‘nlhs 
'riiiK' - t nuns 7 3-r)S(.ts 

Cold Cup (I)i\ 1) Distaine (about) 7 

liu longs — 

Majoi J) Vanieiien’r Hei J.adyship (8sl 
11b), K H Hiooks 1 

Ml Ibi7a Mobil Khan’s Mtiij Pass (8^t ), 
Jialfoui 2 

Messis K.i)a Mohan M.iniiiha and Kashi 
Cliaian’s Troubadoui (8st lllbs), J J 
M’aJ.Kc - 3 

Mn K K Mehra s Dhutnath (8st .Mbs), 

K Bladv 4 

SVon t)y 1 ( leiigtlis, 1 length, n('(k Time — 

1 mill 20 2-r) SI I s 

l‘uiijab (’onimission Cup (Dn I) Distame 
(about) 7 turloiigs — 

Mi H (,' Saule/c’s b.ist Post (8st lllbs) 

F H Jhooks 1 

Mis 10 Zo/oh's Alta Koiui o (Osl 8lbs ), 
Baltour 2 

Mrs J Thoiufisun s A ba Violette (Od 
lOlbs ), F Black . 3 

Mr Kashi (’hai.in’s Alan Bo> (t)st Olbs ), 

J J Wallace . 4 

Won by ^ length, lengths, 2 lengths 
Tune.— 1 mm 28 2»5 sees. 


SVon l)\ I leuglli t leiigMi''. 12 lengths 
'J’lUK' 3 mills M sei s 

C M C Cup J)islan((' «ibout 1 mile, 1 
luilong - 

Ml I' It Seull\’s Itiaiilioiu' (Ost 8lbs cai 
Osl 1 Mbs ) Ml U C llultieil 1 

Cajit b M II Ik'im’s Jlolhwood Star 
(list l.’lllts ) Ownei 2 

Majoi J J Chine’s boi hena (lOst 2lbs ), 
I’-bt Coie 3 

Maioi 10 .1 I’ulton’s (iiiiagh I{osi'(ll‘?t 
21bs ), Capt \ M Bi'inaid 4 

M'on In lengtl), h'Uglh, leiigtli 'I'lme — 

2 mins 1-.') s(*(s 

(ioxeinoi’s Cu]» Distam e about ![ mik's - 
.Mi'ssis Ibij.i iMohaii Maim ha’s and Ka'^ln 


Chaian’s Philioe (7st ), ,1 J W.illaei 1 
Capt J M A\ Mail in’s and Mi C P 
Sheist oil’s Snow IJoat (7st 12lbs, ), 
F P.kK k 2 

Mis D 15 Sliaw’s billle \\i Ish (7s( lllbs), 

10 Koxlungh 3 

JMi Ha/.a Mohd Khan’s iMeii> Pass (8st 
Olbs ). Jialloin 4 


AVon In 2 lengths hall length, 4 lengths 
'rime -- 2 mins 0 o-.A sees 

Mi'i ( bant ’s Cup Distani e about .Mui longs - 
Haja Jialiadui ot Katiaii’s Dhinra (8st 
12ll>s ), K Pdadv 1 

Ml Kanga Pahadui’s Swi 4 Kiagmi'iit 
(8st Oil*'' ), 10 Koxbuigli 2 

Ml S C AAoodward’s \idi Ladv (9st 
121b'' ) Aslnsood 3 

Mis (i nudle\ Matthews’s bittle AVhite 
bies (7st 2]bs ), J Donnelly 4 

AVon bv 4 lengths, short head, short head 
Tune — imm 2 3-3 secs. 
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Indian Griffins Plate. Distance about 6 
furlongs. — 

Mr. F. R. Scully’s Spring Lamb (Sst. 71bs.), 

J. Donnelley 1 

Mr. Mohd. Akbar’s Kangaroo (Sst. lllbs.), 
Ashwood . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr C A. Todd’s Anne Boleyn (Sst. ISlbs.), 

E Roxburgh . . 3 

Mr Walter Turner’s Peg-O-My-Heart 
(Sst. nibs ), Tymon . . . 4 

Won by short head, short head Time. — 

1 nun. 20 3-6 secs 

The Ealat Plate. Distance about 1 mile — 

Mr S C Woodward’s MudlooH 
(Sst 21bfe ), Balfour >Dead 

Raizada Inder Sain’s Hollywood | Heat 1 
(78t 41bH ), Tymon . . J 

Mr. R. P* Sukla’s Aman (lOst 51ba ), 

Purtoosingh . . 3 

Mr A. H. J Daloo’s Mosul Queen (Sst 
211)8 ), Owner . . . . 4 

Won by dead hoAt, I length, short head 
Time. — 1 min 55 1-5 secs. 

Lahore Produce Cup Distance about 6 
furlongs. — I 

Messrs B Jagjit Singh and S. Bhagat 
Singh’s Ball (Ost 11b.), Purtoosingh . 1 
Lt.-Col. T. Burridge and Messrs C W. 
Tosh, D. H Peel Yates and J C F. 
Davidsons’ Catinka (Sst ), Kylands . 2 

Sir Henry Craik and Capt R G Saulez’s 
Young Minx (Sst. 121l)s ), F. R. Brooks 3 
Mr Permanand Sehgal’s Sedge Moor (Sst 
121b8 ), J Donnolly . . . 4 

Won by a neck, J length, IJ lengths. 
Time — 1 mm. 17 3-5 secs. 


Indian Grand National. Distance 3 miles. — 

Major C M Stewart’s Her Last (128t, 51bs ), 
Mr F. L. Cundcll . . . . . . . , 1 

Capt P. J Hilliard’s Just Cause (12st. lib ), 

Owner 2 

Lt -Col. Burridge and Mr H. N Naclaurin’s 
Half Note (lost ), Mr J L Dalzell .. 3 
Mr R P. P. Smyly’s Lucky Mac (12st.61b8.), 

Mr P. A. A Heneker . . . .4 

Won by 4 lengths, 3^ lengths, 8 lengths. 
Time. — 6 mins. 24 2-5 secs. 

Steward’s Cup. Distance about 1 mile — 

Mr. R G. Saulez’s Last Post (78t. 121b8.), 

F. R. Brooks 1 

Mrs. J. Thompson’s A Violette (Ost. 

21bs), F Black 2, 

Mr. K. B. Taj Mohd. Khan’s Parchment 

II (Sst 7 lbs ), Leeson 3 j 

Dr Desraj Sharma’s Sunbow (7st. 51bs ), 

Purtoosingh 4 1 

Won by a head, neck, 1 length. Time. — j 


1 min. 41 2-5 secs. 

Jammu Cup. Distance about IJ miles. — 

Capt. L. M. H. Benn's Hollywood Star 

(9st. 61bs.), F. Black 1 

Mr. E. Thorpe’s Silver Stand (Sst. 71b8.), 

J. Donnelly 2 


Mr. Kashi Charan’s Truthful (Sst. 61bs 

J. J. Wallace 

Major J. J. Clone’s Queen of the Hare 
(88t 71bs.), Tymon 

Won by IJ lengths, i length, 1 lengt 
Time. — 2 mins. 10 2-5 secs. 


Lucknow. 

Arab Cup Distance Ij miles 

l\Ii R. P. Shukla’s Aman (lo&t. 61bs 
Purtoosingh 

Mr. Raizada Tndersain’s Ilollywot 
(7st. 81bs.), Tymon 

Mr. J. Thompson’s Flono (7st 4 lbs , u 
(7st 6 lbs.), R. Alfoad 
Miss E. Dudley Mathew's Babel (Sst 71bs 
Balfour 

Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, 1 lengtl 
Time — 2 nuns 28 4-5 secs. 

Aintree Chase Distance (about) 2 inilc 
5 furlongs. — 

Major C. M. Stewart’s Hei lAst (128t 1 lb 
Cundell 

Mr C. P Sherston’s Varplum (Ost 61bs , m 
lOst lib ), Ownei 

Mr. I. C. ’Tetley’s Donore (12st. 71bs 

Ownei 

Won by distance, distance Time — 5 mne 
33 secs. 

Services’ Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong- 

Capt. L. M. H. Benn’s Hollywood Sia 
(9st. 13 lbs.), Ownei 

Mr C. E. D. Cooper’s Bloomsbury Squir 
(lOst. 51bs ), Owner. 

Lt.-Col. T. Burridge’b Kenya (lOst 71b'' ) 
Flight- Lieut Goic . 

Capt. C. B Harvey and Majoi B 0 
Hutchinson Cold Day (Ost. lOlb ^ ) 
Capt. Haiver .. . .. 

Won by 6 lengths, a neck, } length Tmu’ 
1 mm 58 1-5 sees. 

Lucknow Grand National Distance ab(»iil 
2 miles, 5 furlongs — 

Mr. S. 0. Tetley’s Donore (128t.), Owner 
Mr. C. P. Sherston’s Clcopas (Ost.), Khaiu.tli- 

lal 

Mr. R. P. P Smyly’s Lucky Mack (ll^< 
91b8.), Capt. Moseley 

Mr. C P. Sherston’s Varplum (9st.), Ownei 
Won by 6 lengths, 12 lengths Distaiin 
’Time — 5 mins. 36 secs. 

Civil Service Cup. Distance 7 furlongs— 

Mr. R. S. Aulez’s Last Post (78t Hlb-^ ) 

Bartlam . 

Messrs. N D. Bagroe and S. R Varm.i 
Passed (9st. 21bs.), Morris 
Mr. T. Zorzoli’s Alfa Romeo (Sst. lU' ) 

Balfour 

Mrs. J. Thompson’s A La Violette (Sst. 3ll>^ ) 

Christie 

Won by i length, length, head. Tmu-^ 
Imiu. *26 3-5 secs. 
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H.^coiirt Butler Cup. Distance 5 furlongs — 
Mr. S. Khanna’s Catinka (Tst ), Christie . . 1 
TVfr. Raza Mohd. Rhan’s Merry Pass (9at. 

12lbs ), Balfour 2 

Mrs G Dudley Mathews’ Little While Lies 

(98t. 91bs.), Capt. Bernard 3 

Alessrs Kachicharan and Rajamohan 
Manuclia’s Phllroe (Sst. lOlbs ), Raffaclc 4 


Won by 1 length, nock, 1 length. Tune — 
imin 2 2'5sccs 

.T( liangirabad Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 
('apt. T G Atherton’s Minlstrcl Boy (Sst. 

4lbs.), C5hristie . . .1 

Mr C. P. Sherston and C’apt .T W "I 
Martin’s Show Boat (Sst 121bs), [Dead 
Southey .. .. >Heat 

Miss K Dudley Mathews’ Nelson (7st ), | 

Bona ... . . J 2 

'Mr. Cashi Caran and Raja Mohan Man- 
ehua’s Phllroe (Sst 91bs ), RafTaele 4 

Won by 1 length, dead heat, head Tune — 
]min 31 se(‘s 

(iovernor’s Cup Distance 5 furlongs — 

Mr J. O’Hara Murray and Major C B 
Parrai’H Boy (6at lOlbs ), fJhasita 1 

Mr Kashi Charan’s Alan Boy (7st 2lbs ), 
(7st 5 lbs ), Wallace 2 

Ml J M .Tudah’s Ukraine (Sst. (Ubs ), 
Houthey ... 3 

Ml. R G Saulez’s Last Post (7st ), (‘ai 
(7st 41bs ), Baitlain 4 

Won by 2 length.s, length, \ length. Tune— 
Imin. 1 2-5 secs 


The R. C. T. Cup — Distance IJ miles. 


Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bridgethorn (Sst. 

lOlbs ), Forsjiih 1 

Mr. Somasundaram’s Fors Abbey (Tst. 

131bs.), Pinkstonc 2 

Dewan Bahadur Murugappa Chettlar's Irish 

Star (Tst. Slbs.), Roberta 3 

Mr Mohonied Oomer’a Golden Yew (Sst. 

31bs ) Thompson . ... 4 

Won by 1} lengths, IJ lengths, J length. 

Time 2 mts 9 3/5 se(‘oiids 


The Mysore Cup — Distance 1 mile 
Major Nimbalkar’a Piinee Shivail, (9st 


31bs ), Forsyth . . . . . 1 

Mr lialvam’s Tetford (7Ht. Clbs ), B 
MeQuade . . . . . .2 

Mis. (iarke’s Fanciful (Sst lib ), Taylor . 3 

Sir Annainalal (liernai’s Brutus (9st. 41b.s.), 
Meekings . . 4 

\Von by 1] lengths, \ length, 2 lengths. 

Time 1 min 45 1 /5 seeonds. 

Venkatagiri Cup— Distance 0 fiii longs 

Messrs Wahab and Hamad Mohain eel’s Ma- 
hoot (Sst 21 bs ), Book 1 


Mr. Sion of Nassim's Copper King II 7-4 car 
(7st 4lb« Meekings 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhapiii’s Mahauini (80 
eai Hst 21l>s.), Fors^th . 3 

Ml Ahmed’s S< nidia (Hst 1 1 lbs 1, Wrlgiit 4 
Won by a lus k, a .short, liead, I lengtli 
Time 1 mill. 22 4/5 seeonds. 


Linknow Hudles Distance about 2 miles 
Majoi K Daw’s Offence (lOst, lOlbs), 
cai.(]0st ]21bs), Capt Moseh'V 1 

Mis. R H Rennick’s Derry Aigan (lOst 
lOlbs ), Alfoul . 2 

Capt L M H Benn's Hollywood Star 
(JOst. 41bs ), Owner . 3 

Mr G. W R Fitzpatrick’s Antaeus (lOst 
11 lbs ), Baine 4 


Won by ^ length, length, 14 lengths Time — 
3min 51 secs 


Madras. 

Sivaganga Cup Distance C furlongs 
Mrs Clarke’s Fanciful (Tst. 9li»s ), 'Faylor 1 
Mr Visvanath Chanticleer (Hst. 7lbs.), 
Hill .. . . ..2 

Mrs Wallace Savoy’s (Hst 2 lbs ), Gcthm. . 3 
Tile Earl of Shannon’s CHesonnic (Tst 41bs 
car Tst. 51bs ), Little ... 4 

Won by 1 length, i length, a neck. Time:— 
Imin. 19 1-5 secs 

Hajee Sir Ismail Sait M(‘morial PLite 
Distance 1 mile. 

Mr Chabildas’ Nassaf (Sst 11 lbs ), Rook 1 
Messrs Rupchand and Jamad Mohoiiicd’s 
Engli.sh Star (Sst Gibs ), Hill • • 2 

Mr. Lookmanji’s Mlicrab (9st 21bs ), Wright 3 
Mr. Chabildas* Zari (Sst. 13lbs.), 

S. Black ... . 

Won by | length, 1 length, a neck. 

Time — 1 min. 57scra. 


Kiilampudi Cup — Distance 0 furlongs 
The Maharaja of Mysore’s Uoitop (Tst 
] libs ), H. Black .. . 1 

Ml Walles Gnadalquh (Sst , Gibs ), H Bosen 2 
Mr. Wallace’s Arran Comrade (7-9 car ) Tst , 

11 Ib.s ) Ta^lor . . . 3 

Mr Walles’ Moyala (9at. Gibs.), Aldridge .. 4 
■Won by a ii(‘( k, IJ length, 1 length 
Time 1 mm. 15 2 5 seconds 
Trades Cup — ^Distance li miles 

Messrs Maitland Jones, Nugent Grant and 
W C Jones’ Melilot (Sst. lib \ Book . 1 

Mi Somasimdaram’s ]*'ors Abbey (9st. 41bs ), 
Gethin • •• •• 2 

The Raja of Bobbih hex (9st.), Forsytli 3 
Mr l,»iug’H Stai of tlie South (Tst. lllb ), 

Aldnge 4 

Won by i length, 2 lengths, } length. 

Time 2 mins 9 3/5 seconds. 

Nizam’S (.hip— Distance 1 mile. 


Mr. Soma Sundram’s Fors Abbey (Tst. 

J21b8.), Pinkstone . .. . .. 1 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Maya (98t lib ), 

S. Black 2 

Mr Wallace’s Arran Comrade (Tst Tibs.), 

B. MeQuade 3 

The Maliaruni of Venkatagin’s Frosty Bill 
( 8-7 car Tst. (lOlbs.), Gethin . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, J length, a head 
Time — 1 mm. 41 2-5 secs. 
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facing. 


Ilo])l)ili flip Distaiif’o 1 nul<^ 

Wahat) and Hamad Molianied’s 
Malioot ({Kt ). linok 
Air Lookmani's Hijih Flier ( Rst libs), 
Alooi e 

Ales'^m Walial) and Hamad Alohamed’s 
ICnjTlish Slai (Hst Dibs ), 'rhompson 
Mi Sion F Nessim’s Copper Kinfi II (Sst 
:Ul)s ), MeekiiiKH 

Won bv J len^rth, iij lenjitJis, head 
Time — 1 mm 52 4-5 sees 

Helvedeie Flatc ])iHtanee 1 mile 1 fmlonK 

Mahaiuja of Venkata^iire Son ol Sm 
(7st i:ill)s ), Getliin 

Maharaja of Alysoie’s Twain (Sst ), Afeek- 

Alessis Fat el and ItaMiiond Solomon’s 
Seal(7st Filbs ), II lilai k 
Mi Uiim2;’s Silveiton (Tst 41bs ), H 
Hosen 

Won b> I length, 1 leimth. J length Time 
J mm 54 2-() sees 

(rovernor’s Cup F C and Distance, 

The Maharaja of Venkata<JCirrh Son of Sm 
(Sst .‘libs ), Cethm 1 

Mr (Jovindaiaj and Cajit D’Aie\’s Jliden’s 
(Jloiy 7-7 (•ar(7st SIbs ) Mi'elvin^s 2 

Mr Mohomeil Oonies’s (lolden \ evv (7-4 cr 
7Ht bibs ), II MiOuade a 

Mrs Claiki's Heill(SMt Kllbs W’lmht 4 

Won bv neck, U I(‘m,Mbs 1] lentrths 
Time 2 mills .50" 15. sees 

Nf.w Afar Flatf — D istance 7 tiirlongs 
Mis Walles' Carslai' Crott (Ost), It Uosim 1 
Mi l/ainp:‘s Stai ol the' South (7-7), cd 
7st Dll)s ), Dethm 2 

Ml OoMiidaraj and (‘apt D’Arc'y’s Malluk 
(Ost 4lbs ), Meekiiiffs 3 

Mr McFIli^otCg Jteantitiil Star ( 7-4 er 
(7st 51b.s ), II. Dlaik . 4 

Won bv length, 'J li'injih, 1 lenjjths 
Tune 1 mm 20 secs 

Farlakimedi Cup Distance IJ miles - 

Alessis Wahab and Hamad Mohamed’s 
KnfjJish Stai (7sl 4lbs ) H Roscmi 
A ll Hajl Abdulla Alana’s Mniat (7-9 c-d 
(7st It) lbs ), Hook 

All All Haji Hassoim’s Nickel (7sl lllbs ), 

S Hlack :i 

All Imamdm’s Abiasli (7st 41bs ), Ilhimiao 4 
Won bv 31 lenjiths, 3 lenuths, Jt lengths 
Time — 2 mins 22 2-5 sec s 

Stc'waids’ (^ip(Div T) Distance 6 fiii longs 
The Maharaja of sore’s Lignan (9 t 
S Hlack 

The Raja of FarlaklmcHli’s Hood Biz (7st 
Olbs ), Hobeith 

The Mahaiaja ol Ivolhapiii’s Forinei 
(Sst lib ), FoIs^th 

All Walles’ AloAola(8st lOlbs), H Rosen 
Mon b\ a nec'k, a head, J length 
Time 1 mm 15 secs. 


Stewards’ Clip (Div If). Distance fi furlongs 
Air. Franclln’s Doiinda (8st 11 lbs) 

1 B Rosen 

All. M^allace’s Arian (‘omiadc (8st 71bs ) 

2 TaA loi 

All. S A A Annamalai Chettair’s Solingi 11 
,3 (Ost 4lbs ), Fors^th 

AH (lovmdaraj and Capt D’Arc\‘s Hcden - 
4 (t1oi\ (Ost ), Aleekmgs 

AVon bv 2 lengths, a short head, li lengths 
Time — 1 mm 152 secs 

Maharani of Veiikatagin Cup Distance ; 
tiirlongs 

Airs Clarke’s Fanciful (Sst ) Taylor 
R.ija Klmja Pershad’s Chantiy (Ost Olbs ) 
For'-yth 

Mr S A A Annamalai Chcdtiai’s Hriitie 
(Ost ), Aleckings 

The Earl of Shannon's Ctesonne (7st 4lbs ) 
Alore 

M’^on by 2 lengths, 2} lengths, 2^ Ic'iigths 
Time' 1 mmiitc*, 30 2-5 sc'conds. 

Ramnad Cup Distaniv 1 mile, 1 fuilong- 
Messrs Maitland-.loncs, Nugc'nt-tJrant aiel 
W E .Tone’s Alehlot (Sst l.tlbs). bo*.k 
ATr baing’s Star of the South (S.st 1 01b- ) 
Marrs 

The* Raja of I’.iilakimc'cTs ItiacicIoj (s^l 
Hlbs ), Pmkstone 

All Moos, I 1 Hoss.im’s Hachc'lor’s He '• 

(7-4cd 7st 5lbs ), B AUCiuade 
Won b> I Ic'iigth, I length, a he .id 
Time' — 1 minute, 5(t 2-5 seconds 

M’lllmgdon Pl.ite Distance* 1] iRilc* 

Mrs TCoc'lman’s Alars (7-0 cai 7 i 

7lbs), H Alc(>iiaclc 

All Syed Ah Hir’s Zari (Sst Olbs) Rook 
Mr A1 Haj! Hassemn’s Nickel (Ost lllo ' 
Dethin 

Air Shamlan S.ibhnnoor (7-() 

(7st slbs)S Hlack 

Mbm by ] length, a short hi'ad, j lenetli 
Time -3 mms 20 3-5 secs. 

CcAlon Cuj) Distanc'o 1 mile 

All CoMudaiaj’s Rahmdein (7sl 1 5ll» > 
Aleekmgs 

The Rajah of Dhaniajgir’s Nc'fertiti (0-i ) 
Moore 

Alls Claike The Right Alan (8st hlb" ' 
TaN lor 

The Nawab Alahdi Jung Hahadiii’s (Jal.r di 
(Ost. 41bs ), FoisNth 
W'ou by a Imad, JJ huigths, 

Time — I mm 42 3-5 secs 
Irwin Plate Distance 7 fui longs - - 
Alls Walles’8 Carslace C’rott (7st lOb' ' 
H Hlack 

Air Walles’s Dnada Icpiivii (Ost tills) Ah'i 
Airs Selvaratnam’s Sathiavan, (O-* ' 
H AlcQuade 
^ The Alaharani of Venkatagii i’.s Frost \ I 'd 
4 (Sst lib), (Jethln 

Won by a head, 1 length, | leie- * 
Time — 1 mm 28 3-45 secs. 
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\|. uhant^i’ Cnp Distance 1 mile, 1 fiirlonp: 

!’he Mahaiaja of Venkatafziii’s Son of Sin 
(<>st 411)^ ), (Jctlnn 1 

The Mahaiaju of Vcnkatajiiii's Jgnain (Tst 
71l)s ), II Hlack U 

The Mahaiaja of Mnsoic’s Twain (Sst .‘{Ih^i ), 
Mans :{ 

Mr S A A 'Annamali Chcttiai’s Solmticn 
(7st J211 h ), Mobfits 4 

Won b\ 5 Icniftli, a shoit lioad, a hoad 
Time — Dniji r)r)| secs 
((.thin Cup Distance H miles 
M(‘ssrs (irainanv and Shniimniiam’s f«a/i 


(7st. 1 libs ), Dhu k 1 

Ml Slmnmnttam’s ]Iawal(Sst 71bs), Mams 2 
Mcssis Mashal and Kishandas’s Abaiis 
(J)st 41bs ), Thompson II 

Ml Mashal’s 4bbadcc (7st 41bs , cd 7st 
Mbs), Wild c 4 

Won bv 4 Icimths, a shoit head, \ lem'th 
'rune — Ilmins 

( dentta IMate Distam e 1 1 miles 
Majoi Jsbmbalkars Pialapsmlia (Hst lilbs ) 
Foissth 1 

]\Ii (lOMiidaiaj and ('apt l)’Aie\’s lush 
L()\e(<Sst dibs ), Meekmits 2 

Ml Shantidas Askuiam’s Condescend (7st 
Sllis ), II M( Qiiade 

Ihijahol PailakiiiK'drs InNCKloA (Sst Slbs ), 
Pinkston 4 

Won bv 2 leimths, 2] leiifiiths 1 lentjth 
'rime — not taken 


Mysore 

'^iid.n L ikshnnkaiitai.ij TTis’ Cnp Dist.ime 

1 mile, 21 hnloniis — 

Messrs S ^ Stokes and Mane’s A1 Man- 
doob (7st 71bs ), rAans 1 

All Mnniis.inn ^Jaidii’s Zaii (Sst 71bs ) 
Jones 2 

Ml .lassiinM Isiu, id's Dhiibooh (Sst, 71bs ), 
Dillon J 

All Ayiib Asad's Lejiion of Ilononi (Sst 
Mbs), Morns 4 

Won bv 1 length, a neck, 11 leimths Tune — 

2 mins. ;12 1-5 sec s 

I'.obbili Cup Distanc-e 1 mile, 21 tniloims -- 
Mi liookmanji’s Itreach (7st 2lbs ) W 
McCarthy 1 

Afi All llaji Hassoiip’s Nickel (Sst 11b), 
E\,»ns 2 


AD W E\ans' Dismaiek 11 (7st 121bs), 
E\ans . . 11 

ATis Atie.ii and Afi Esson’s Snoops (Sst 
r>Ibs ) Bond 4 

AVon b^ I humth. 1 length and 1 length 
'I’line 1 nun and 14-1-5 scm*s 

E C T C Clip Dist.ime 1 mile, 21 fin- 
loinis — 

Messrs Patel .md Ibnmond’s Solomon's 
Seal (.Sst lOlbs ) Dillon 1 

'I'he Alah.na).i A’'enk.it.iyii I's Eiostv Bill 
(Sst I21bs ) Dali Vc ipi.i 2 

Ml (tOMiid Baj .ind C.ijd D.lle^'s Abilin k 
(‘)st Mbs ) Meeknms J 

Afi Ah llaskc'i'h Domic'im (Ost lib), 
Obaid , 4 

AAcni bv 1 leimth 1 leimth .ind 1 length 
'I’line 2 mins 17 seas 

Stowaid’s ('ii|> (Dn If) Dislam e G tinlon^s - - 
Afi Soinasimdi.i Ill's Eothi'ii (Sst .libs ), 

Bosem 1 

All CoMiidi.ij .111(1 C.ipt D.ikn's AVcmm 
(7st I2lbs) Meekni<is 2 

The Al.ihat.ij.t ot Mvsom's IM.ia.i (‘>hl 
mo Hill :i 

Ml W Il.i\ho('’s (iiiM'ii Mot (Sst 2lbs ), 
Sold lies 4 

Won b\ 11 lenutli, h(Md .md , leimth 
'I’line - 1 mill 15 sec s 

Vinaraj.i ol xM\soir Cu)) Dist.ii ee 1 mile, 

21 liiiloii}»s 

Mi.s Ij.ilith.inih.i’s Ch.inson (Sst Glhs ), 
JIdl . .. 1 

Afi Ann im.il.ii ('Initial’s Bi III IIS (Ost libs), 
Obaid 2 

Afi VlsMMll.l Ill’s Ch.nd l( ItS'l (Sst Sills) 
Dillon ‘I 

Dew.iii Ikib.idin \ A1 Chetti.ii’s Chinn 

Bov(7st Mills ) .1 AbCaithv 1 

Wonhv 1] Icamths 2 h'liffths .md I Iiimth 
'I’lme 2 min .md 1 s sim s 

Mah.iiafa s Cold Cup Dist.mee 1 mile, 2i 

till hums — 

The ATahaiaja ot Bajpipla's Miund.mc e (Sst 
51 1 is ), Jones 1 

The Mah.iiaia of Mnsoic s \l(oi(7st 5llis , 
ed 7st 71bs ) MtckimZs 2 

Ml N Befjjmi homed 'h Chn.ihescpii' (<)st 
211 IS ). Mcjriis 3 

The AT.diaraja of ATvH(ir(‘’s Twain (7st Ollis ), 
Bosem 4 

AVon hv 1 leimth, J leiioth and 1 lentith 
Time — 2 miiis and 1 5 sec s 


The Maliaiaja of Kajpipla’s Madlii (Sst 
51hs ), Jones 3 

All A C Aideshii’s Bunk (Ost 41bs ), 

I )illon 4 

AVon by 1 lentJth, \ length Time — 2mins 
31 4-5SCTS ‘ I 

stc'w.iid’s Cnp (Div I) Distance G fin longs — I 
The ALihaiaja of Mysore’s lagn.in (Sst 1 
lOlhs), mil 1 

All A E W.mkcr’.s Hei Highness (7st 
]2lhs.), Dillon 2 


Sii Ilaiee Plate Distam (‘ 1 mile — 

All Tsin.iil ir.iji M.ihomed’s Mnmiih (Ost 
Mils ) Obaid 1 

Mi Clnmgeliova N.iidn’s Peimacil (7st 
41bs ), Oialiani 2 

Alls Keolm.m’s Biok( I (Sst 2lbs ) 'riiomp- 
son 3 

Afi'ssis C Rain.un and Shiinmiig.im’s 
Jlnn^ (7st 5 lbs ) W MeCatIhv 4 

Won b\ J length, 2 lengths, ^ length. 
Time. 1 nun 49 4-5 sees, 
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Late Colonel Desaraj Urs Memorial Plate. 


Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr Byramjee Rustomjee’s Draughtsman 

( 8 st lllbs.), Dillon . . 1 

Mr Annamalal Chettlar's Broadway Joe 

(Sst 51l>s.), Rosen 2 

The Maharaja of Mysore's Alcor (Tst 41b8 ), 

Mendoza . . 3 

Mr. W. Evans’s Bismarck II (Sst. Tibs ), | 

Evans . . . 4 j 


Won by 1 length, i length, i length. Time. — 
Imin 15 sees. 

Trial Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr. A. Higgins's Rlmmou (9st 51bs ), 
Morris . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr Govindaraj’s Ilehinderry (Sst 21bs ), 
Black .... 2 

Mrs. Apear's Tiemanryc (fist 1 21l)s ), Bond 3 

Mr M R Patel's Love Paiade (7st 31bs ), 

J. McCarthy . . 4 

Won by 1 length, \ length, 1 length. 
Time —1 min. 29 4-5 secs 


Ootacatnund. 

The Sir Maliomcd TTsman Cup Distance H 
miles — 

Mr. Hedeshizada's Goolab (9st 71bs ), 
Spackman . . 1 

Mr fthamlan'a Sabhanoor (9st 11b), 
Marland . . 2 

Mr Mohorned's Fury (7st 81bs ), McQuade 3 
H, H th(‘ Maharaja of Kolhapur's Vortex 
(7at 6 lbs ), H McQuade . . 4 

Won by 1 4 lengths, 2 lengths, neck Time — 

2 mins 30 secs 

Governoi's Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs -- 
Dewan Bahadur A M M Chettiar’s Irish 
Star (Sst. 31b8), Moore . .. . 1 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Silver Salmon 
(9st 41bs ), S Black . . 2 

Mr Sultan Chinoy’s Butterfly (9at 21bs ), 
Harding . . .3 

H E. Sir George Stanley’s Corviglia (7st , 
121ba ), Mendoz . 4 

Won 2 lengths. 3 kuigths, 4 lengths Time. — 


2mins 23 2-5 secs 

Stewards’ Plate Dislaiico fl furlongs. — 

Mr. Ali Asker’s Douctuir (Sat 2lbs ) Rosen . 1 
Mr. Ruthford's Cyclax (7st 41b8.), Moore . . 2 
Mr. Paul’s Rosenante II (9st. lOlbs.), Spack- 
man 3 

Mr Summer’s Dios ( 8 at.), Harding . . . . 4 

Won by a neck, i length. Time. — mm 
1 7 2-5secs. 

The Sivaganga Cup. Distance 1 mile — 


The Earl of Shannon’s Land of Hope (7st. 

4lbs.), Moore 1 

Mr. Summer’s Dios (7st lOlbs.), Hardinge . . 2 
Mr. Evans’s Galactic (9st 21bs.), Spackman . 3 
Mr. Ali Asker’s Joliblond (Tst 41bs ), Rosen 4 
Won by 1 length, i length, 14 length. 
Tune. — 1 min. 50 secs 


The Willlngdon Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. Ali Asker’s Pamela Mary (Sst. 81bs.), 


Rosen 1 

Mr. McEUigotti’s Bismark II (9st.), Spack- 
man 2 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Va Vite (Tst. 

121bB ), Bhimrao 3 

Won by 3^ lengths, 2i lengths. Time. — 

1 min 20 2-5 secs. 

Poona. 

The Willingdon Cup. Distance 14 mile — 

Mr Eve’s Knight at Arms (Sst 2lbs.), 

Marrable . . .1 

H. E the Viceroy’s Honeydew (9st 21b8 ), 

Walker .2 

Mr. Eve’s Rosette (Ost. 2 lb ), Brace . 

H. H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Rosewater 
(9st. lib ), Obaid 1 

Also ran : — Vignette (9st. 21b ). 

Won by 14 lengths. 34 lengths, 4 lengtli 
Time — 2 mins , 40 2-5 seconds. 

The Ebor Handicap. Distance 14 niile.s — 
Mr A I. Begmahomed’s Crusty (Sst lOlbs ), 
Bowley . . .1 

Mr Eve’s Suiierlative (7st lllb). Brace 1 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Wmnock 
Bunker (7st ), Graham . . . J 

Mr Diamond’s Galloping Major (7st lOlbs ), 
Raffaele . . 4 

Won by short-head, 4 lengths, 4 lengths 

Time — 2 min 8 1-5 8 (‘cs 

The Newbury Plate Distance 1 mile. — 

H H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Ballylunli 
(Tst 9lbs.), Dillon . . . . I 

8 ir Osboine Smith’s Helofalot (Sst. 131bs ) 
Stead . . . ’ 

Mr F H Mehta’s Thracian Print c 
(Tst 7lbs ), Little ... 

Mr Gem’s Buland (9st 71bs ), C Hoyt t 
Won by | length, I length, short head 
Time — 1 mm 43 3-5 sets 

The Dullmgham Handicap Distance i* 
furlongs — 

H H the Maharaja .Tamsaheb of Naw.i- 
nagar’s (9st 21bs ), Ht(‘ad . 1 

H. H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s (Hsi 
3 lbs ), Obaid . . - 

Mr A Lookmanjis’ Golden Trail (7st. 12 lbs ) 

R Bell 

Mr W. Evans' Bismarck II (Sst. 9 lbs ) 

I Evans . . . . . . ' 

! Won by i length, 1 length, 14 length- 
Time — 1 min. 15 secs. 

The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance 14 miles — 
Mrs. L. Musry’s Bucentanr (Sst 71bs ) 

Obaid 

H. H. Maharaja of Idar’s Corey (Sst. 71bs ) 

Stead . . 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Olenalmond 

<98t.), Northmore 

Mrs. J. E. Malone’s Bray Beau ( 9 st ) 

Thompson . ^ 

Won by head, 5 lengths, short-head 
Time — 2 min. 34 1 -5 secs. 
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tie Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C. and 
distance. — 


Mr A. R Taha’s Bushboos (7st. Olbs.), 

W. McCarthy 1 

H. H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Jai Bhawani 
II (7st. 131bs., cd. 8st ), Forsyth .. 2 

Mr JaruUa bm Talib’s Zozan (78t. 11 lbs), 
Harding . . . . 3 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Sarsam (78t. 13lb&), 
Brace . . . . 4 


Won by head, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. Time — 

3 min. 5 2-15 secs. 

I J)t‘ Aga Shamshuddin Plate. Distance 6 
till longs. — 

Mr J (’rawford’s Vamos (Sat 71bs ), Walker 1 

Mr A Hoyt’s Private Seal (Sat lllbs ), 

C Hoyt . . . . 2 

Mr Eve’s Heritage (Ost 2lbs , cd Tst ) . 3 

U. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Whoopi’e 
(78t 4 lbs ), Bhimrao 4 

Won by 2J lengths, i length, 3 Icngtha 
Time— 1 min. i3 2-5 secs 


The St. Leger Plate. Distance R C. and 
distance — 

Mr A Higgins’ Alienist (7st 21ba ), J 
O’Ncale . . 1 

Mr P. B Avasias’ Sabrino(78t. 61b.) Stead. 2 
Mr, C TemooljTs Sky Hawk (Ost 121bs ) 
Graham . . 3 

Mrs L Muary’s Bueentaiir (8st 9lbs ), 
Obaid . 4 


Won by neck, short head, neck. Time — 
2 mins 49 2-5 secs. 


I’he Indian Breeders Stakes. Distance U 
miles. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Truro 
(9st. 51bs ), M Hoyt ... 1 

Mr. Eve’s Knight at Arms (9st. lib ), 
Brace . . , . . 2 

H H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Honey- 
suckle (8st. 5lbs ), B McQuadc , . 3 

11 H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Rose- 
water (Ost. 13st.), Obaid .. .. 4 

Won by i length, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins 17 1-5 secs 

The Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. A. C Ardeshir’s Ethics (9st. 21bs ), 
Walker . . . 1 

11. H. the Maharaja of Itajpipla’s Wall 

Street (8st 71bs ), Selby 2 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Taj Kasra 
(9st 21bs ), Ralfaele . . 3 

Messrs. 8. C. Ghosh and Darliari J^al’s 
Tohunga (8st 71bs ), Obaid . . .4 

Won by head, lengths, 2 lengths. Time — 
1 mm 41 1-5 secs. 

' he Visitors’ Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. Gem’s Achieve (7st.), R. Bell . . . 1 

H. H. the Alaliaraja of Kolliapur’s Heyday 

(Sst. lib ), Dillon 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Motl Koh (8st.), Marrable . . 3 


Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s Shahpir 
(9st. lOlbs ), Northmore 4 

Won by J length, i length, short head. 
Time — 1 min. 44 2-5 secs. 

The Western India Stakes. Distance IJ 
miles. — 

Mr. P B Ayasia’s Garcon (7st 91bs,), 
Stead . . . . . . . 1 

Mr J Crawford’s Vamos (8''t. 71b ), Walker. 2 
Mr J. Crawfoid’KS Pnvate Seal (Sst 71bs ), 

C. Hovt . . . 3 

Mis. .T. E Malone’s Bray Beau (8bt. 41bs ), 
Thompson . . . . 4 

Won bv 2 lengths, 6 Icngtlis, 4 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins 10 2-5 secs 


H H ’The First Aga Khan’s Commemoration 
Plaie. Distance Ij miles — 

Mr. Ynsbiiff Taha’s Ivaiam Allah (ftst. 41bs ), 
Obaid . . . . . 1 

Ml. Ayub Asad’s Legion of Honoui 
(Tst. 41bh.), Whiteside . 2 

Mr 1) D Chawan’s Baharnooi (7bt 41bs ), 
Samdan . . 3 

H. H the Mahaiaja of Idar’s Amir Akhlak 
(Tst lllbs.), Stead . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 4 lengths, 1 length. 
Time — 2 mins. 24 sees. 

The Creterion Distance 7 furlongs. 

Mr P B Avasia’s Dr Strabismus (8st 2lbs ), 
Selby . 1 

Mr O Randall’s Lady Brendan (8st 31bs ), 
Little . . .2 

Mr Kelso's Anrungzebe (Tst lllbs), 
Marrable ... 3 

Messrs A t! Ard(‘shir’s and P 1) Bolton’s 
Castloton (8st 21bs ), Raffaele . 4 

Won by leugflis, li lengths, short head. 
Tune — 1 min 28 secs 


The Ganeshkhind Plate. Distance 6 iurlmigs. — 

Mr A Higgins’s Tel Asur (Ust 21bH ), 

Raffaele . . . . . .1 

Mr A Hoyt’s Private Seal (8st. 51bs ), 

M Hoyt 2 

Mr A C Ardoshir’s Ethics (Ust 71bs ), 

Evans . . . .3 

Mr .T Crawford’s Vamos (8st 51bs ), 
Walker .. .. .4 

Won by short head, J length, 2J lengths. 
Time. — I nun 1 2 3-5 sees 

The Deal(>rs’ New Plate Disiaiue IJ miles. — 


Mr K Ardi'shir’s Abdul Malik (8st ), 
Dillon 1 

H. H the Maharaja of Jlajpiida’s Madhi 
(8st ) Selby . . . . 2 

Mr All Haji Hassoun’s Nickel (8st. 3lhs.), 

A Clarke ... . . . 3 

Mr D 1) Chawan’s Baliarnoor (8st ), 
Samdan . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by lengths, 4 lengths, neck. Time — 
2 mins. 24 2-5 sees. 
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Tht* i'ooim Aral> Stakes Distant e !i miles — 

Mr Aviib Asad's Legion of Jloiioiir (Sst ). 

Wlnteside I 

Mrs r (' Daver’s Kuidi (8st IJlbs ), 
Br.ue - 

Mi a (' Ardesliir's Sliogat Aziz (7st lOlhs ), 
Haflaele S 

Mr Saleh Modsa's Jiiiaiiai (Sst. Tibs) 
Dillon 4 

Won bj 1 J lengths, i Uiigtli, luvid Turn — 

1 nuns T)? :i-5 s(m s 

The Dttti(a‘'t 'T I’late Dislaim* 1 mile, 

I luilong — 

Mahai.i] Mansingh ol Jaswantgaili’s Sliapliit 
(Sst 1 2lbs ), I^oithnioie 1 

Mj A. J Hegmalioined’s Cnisty (‘M 2lbs ), 
Dowlev - 

Mi \ Higgins s Caity D( nnis (Sst .'Ub'- ), 
Dillon .... 

II H tile Maliaiaja ot Idai s forty 

(‘Kt 2lbv ), stt Id 4 

vVoii by net k } leiigili ( length 
'J’liiK — 1 nun TiS g-r» st'ts 

Rangoon. 

(lONeiaoi’s ('nil Distance It niilt*s - 

Manng Mating Suits A’ahiam (Sst. Ulbs ), 
Da \ in flay On 1 

Maiing Da Iv.var’s Dji Ivyi (7st tilbs ), Tun 
Jsyun - 

A (lajituii's lil.i N\mii (Sst 71bs ), Aung 
Da la 

Won by ',i lengths, J] lengths Time — ii 
nuns 5t)sets 

Secunderabad. 

Caltutlii I’late Distant e 7 Inilongs — 

Ml S\etl Ihn Ooinei s Mont > Oitlti (Sst 
bibs) Dillon I 

Ml Itagh.u ail’s Capitol (Sst lOlbs), Hill I 

Ml Ikislu-t'i Molt.iinetrs Kaihan I’asha 
(Sst tubs), Sube>a ;{ 

Ml keiings Aayib-ul-Mulnk (Sst) 
I'J^ans . 4 

AV on bN lengths llength.aimk Tune - 
1 linn 3(i L'-f) sees 

Kakhinhnulk Cuii (Div 11) Distamt' :> 

lui longs — 

Ml Jlyianij] Dustoinirs .hinioi Saiha 
Jvhauini (hst 41bs ) Dillon I 

Mr Iveiing's Salni.i (7st Hlbs ) AltQuatle 2 

Ml SaMil Mohained’s Anis Deg (Sst Sllis ), 
Sillies a I 

Mr 0 N Miisr.s’s T.ii Saial (Sst I.Dbs) 
Steail 4 

Won by lA lengths, i length 4 Itiigth 
Tune -- 1 nun h set s 

Fakhrulinnlk Cnj) (Dis T) Distame .> lui- 

Itings — 

Mr D Fiaidoon’s J’aikard (Sst 12lbs), 
Jones . . . . . . 1 


Ml A K S llaghayaii (’ajutt)! (Ust 4 lbs ), 
Hill 

Ml Aziz Mtihained Khalil (Sst Gibs ) 

Obaid 

Mr II K Oswad’s Ctdtiiubo (Sst IJlbs ), 
Jabbai 

W\in by 2 lengths, ^ length, A length, 

Time — J mm 9 1-5 sees 

Daja Khaja Dm shad Cup Distant^ 0 furlongs-. 
jMr 1* K Keniig s Jnsat (Sst Albs ), 

.la bbai 

Ml Shamlars Malsti'i (Sst ), Jones 
Ml lliissam Oazaii’s (jlinger (7st Jibs), 

J MtCaithy 

Mis Maekeiizie s Deseit Qiietui (7st ), 
VV MtCaitliy 

Mon bv 2 lengths, J length, i leiiglli 

Tune - I mill 2 4 1-5 sets 

Moimnltiowla Cii)) Distiiiift' (> fiu'ltmgs — 

Ml Jt Faitloon s Tea Dantt (Sst tllhs ) 
Dtiwlt y 

Mailtd Shannon's Ctestinmie (Ost ). K\ans 
Messrs Dozaiio ami Dvitiinji lliisttunii 
Ciuisei (S)st . I lbs ). Dillon 
Ml 1 O Kangilla’s Magmdn (Sst lOlbs) 
Obaitl 

M’tin b\ I lengtli J Imigtb and shtiil liead 
Tnnt — 1 nun 1 7 sets 

Hill Koit Clip Disfaiiit' 1 nnlt'-- 
Mi S\ed bin Oomei’s Money Ordei ('M 
Sibs ). Dillon , . 

Messrs Stuabkli.in «iiitl khodabux’s IsJaii 
(%t-2ll>s ). Jabbai 

Naw.ibzaita Faki-uI-Mulk’s Jlaindtion (iSst 
71bs) Steatl 

Ml Hegimdiameil s Dill Agil (S.st libs) 
Hauling 

M’tin by 2 Itngths, 1 Imigth and I Imiglli 
Time — Iniiii 54 2-5 stM s 

Sliahvat Jiiiig Mtuuoiial Cup Disl.iiiet > iii< 
longs — 

Mr Jtdin Volk’s Sl> Abbot (7sl 1 >11)- t 
Dillon 

^a\\ab Malidi Jnngs (hilavale (‘)st (ill)s - 
Obaitl 

Mr Dalels Lom' Darade (7st 71bs ) I 
MO '.irtliy 

Ml Talieza’s Chaptd (7sl J2lbs), W 
MtC.irtliy 

Mtiii b\ It lengths, 2i Imigths, 2i It ngtli 
Time - -i nun 11-5 sets 

Hell Appaieiit’s Cup Distance 10 fiirlonu 
Ml. Lookmaiiji’s Mheiab (Sst. Slbs ), Ob.mi 
Mis Mat kmi/ae’s Desert Queen (7st { Ib^ 

Mt Ca I thv 

Is'a\vabzatla Fakinlnmlk’s Jahan Aia (O 
4lb«, ) Dillon 

Tht‘ Mahaiaja til Mysoie’s TorjK'tlo 
7lbs ), J MiC.irthy 

AVtin by a sluiit head, a ueek, A long' 
Time — 2 mms IS secs 
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> < / am Cup Distance 1 0 furlongs — 

^^ahara] Mansmgh Jaswantgarli’s Shapir 
(9st 121hs ), Stead .. . 1 

\[r A M M Chcttiei’s Irish Star (7''t 1 21bs ), 
E\aiH . .. 2 

Mr (tOiii’s IWxbrook (7si. lOlbs ), \V 

McCarthy 3 

Nawab Mahdi Jung's Galavale (8st 41bs ), 
Obaul . . 4 

Won by I It'ngth, 1 h'ligth, a short head 
Time —2 niins 3 4-5 secs. 


Doncaster Pl.ito. Distance 1 mile — 

Mrs Mahinc’s Meredian (Ost ), Stead . 1 

Mi a M M Chcttiar’s Land of Hojk* (8st. 
lllb*^ ), Evans . . ..2 

Nawab Mahdi Jung’s Magic Runner (9st. 
3lbs ), Obaul . . . . 3 

jNawab Mahdi Jung's Sliver Eir (9st 4lb8 ), 
Clark . . 4 

Won by a shoit head, 4 length, a short head. 
Tiiiu 1 mm 42l-5seca. 


CRICKET. 


Ahmedabad. 

( hampionship ot India — 
boinbav beat (Jujeiat on the fhst innings 
Jlomi)a> 2.J1 and 300 toi 7 
(hi]eiat IOC and ICC fm 4 

Amritsar. 

Aniiitsar — 

Cluiinpioiisliip of India J'Jortiurn India bt>at 
Centrai India by 4 wiikets Cential India 
192 and 195 Northein India 145 and 24 5 
for C 

rhainpionship ot Jndiu — 

I'Joithein Jndia beat Southein I’linjai) in 
9J inns 

\ortlicin India 1 12 and IOC 
Soiithein I’nnj.il) J35 and 22 

Bombay. 

r.ombay QiMdiangulai, (Final) - 
'Muslims beat Jlindiis by 91 runs 
.Vc(/rc.s — 

Muslims 209 and 1 9S 
liindns, 189 and 127 

llmdiis beat LuroiM aim liy <01 inning'5 and 
32 mils 
tScoreb — 

Hindus, 299 

LiirojX'ans, 1 21 and 1 4C 
Muslims i»eat 1‘uisis b> an InnmgH and 1 iiin 
.Storev — 

Muslims, 334 
I’aibis 101 and 232. 

< ti.mipionslni) of India ~ 

bom bay beat Western liulia States by J4C 
inns ' 

bombaj 377 and 1C4 W 1 States 154 and 
211 

‘ hampioiisbip of India final— 

Lombay beat Noithein India i)> 208 luns. 
Hombay 2GC and 300 
Nortliern India 219 and 139. 

Lursiiottam Hindu Championship Shield. 
Orient Criekcteis 228 and 340. 

Bombay Cricketers 289 and 391. 
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Delhi. 

Festival Aiatch — 

Ciiekot Clni) ol India beat Bomliay by 
mil mgs 

Honil)a\ 105 and 205 
Ciicket Club oi India 449 

Karachi 

Sind Pentangular - 
Hindus heat MuHlims on flist innings 
iScot <’s — 

Muslims, 1 84 and 2J C 
Himlus, 2.3 i and 85 lor 3 
Infer-ProMiieial Ch.imi)ionsliii> — 

Northern India heat Smd hy 30 runs. 

Scores - North! in Imlia, (1st Innings), 140 
NoitlKin India (2nd Innings) 15J, Smd 
(1st innings), 111, Smd (2nd Innings) 155. 

Chamiuonship ot India- - 
\V<*st!'in India States beat Smd by 4 wukets 

S(OK<> - 

Smd 125 and 210, Western India States, 
219 and J Is. ioi C 

Lahore. 

Chainpionshii) of India — 

Northern Fndia beat Army by an mniiigs 
and 52 runs 

o) cs - 

Army in India, 203 and 204 
Noitlu in India, 159 tor 7 dedaied 

Nagpur. 

Chaiiipioimliip of India — 

Cential India In at Cditral Provimes by 10 

M u kt t s 

Stitre*' -Central PioMiirit;, 155 and 194 
Cential Imlia, 237 and 79 for 0 
C J’ and lleiai Quadiaiigulai — 

Hindus beat Tarsm by 10 runs. 

Scores — Hindus, 184 and 115, Parsis, 155 
and 134 

C. P. Quadrangular — 

Paism beat Mnslinm by 184 runs 
Scores — Parsis, I8C and 212 , Muslims, 83 
and 131. 
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Poona. 

oi India — 

Hoinbtu b(‘at Mahaia‘^htra on the Hist minims 
Homh{i\ JHb and J72foi 7 
M.iharashtia 2(i() and 72 tor 1 . 

Bombay- l'<»ona Matcli Drawn — 

Stores — Bombay 283, I’oona 174 toi 0 

Rajkot. 

Western India Slates’ Qmulraimnl.ir - 
Ifalar beat Dolu Iw.ir by 0 wuKetw 
/S'w/f's - 

(jiabi Iwar, 80 and (50. Dalai 82 and 109 
loi I 


I Mom-ii<I-Dowlab Bold Cup — 

KetnevcTH beat I’liudooteis by 3 wickets 
Scores — 

BieeioofeiH 12“) and 233 
llelneveis 181 and 180 loi 7 

Cbampionslii]) ot India — • 

IlMleialiad beat JMadias 
Ihileiabad iMb and 227 
Madias 301 and 100. 


TENNIS. 


Allahabad. 

All-India ('hanijiionslups — M('irs Doubles (Final) 
JvnkuJjevn* and Sebaltei beat Diooke Bdwaids 
and Jvi isliuaswamy (i-3, 7-5, 3-0, 2-0, 7-5 

Mived Doubles (Final) 

Kii-liiiiiswamv and Miss Sandison lieat Sawli- 
m‘> and Miss Stebbimi 4-(), 7-5, 0-2 

Woiuen’i- Doubles (Final) 

Miss Sandison and Miss TIaivey .Tohiistone 
lieat JMis J’ariott and Muss Woodeotk (»-4, 
0-0 

iMen’s Smyles (FinaD 

Fallada beat Bnneoi 4-0 7-5, (»-3, (5-2 

Maikers’ Event (Final) 

Bam Sewak beat ]Molinieda\s 3-0, 0-1 0-1, 

()-0 

W^oineii’s Sintrles (Final) 

Miss Sandison beat Miss Faiiott 0-2, 0-3 

Bandra. 

Bandra ('liam])U)iisliiiis - 

Men’s Doubles Final — -I’ew and J’ltl beat 
Fliaiaiijiva and Bambir Siimb, 2-0, (>-2, ()-.l 
Mixed Doubles Final — Wa«Ie and Miss 
J. bow beat Fitt and Mis \W\\ 7-5. (5-2 
Men’s SiimU's Final — ■FhaianjiNa beat Banbii { 
Siimh, 7-5. 0-4 I 

Women’s Siimli's Final — Miss L Bow beat 
Mis Vakil, (5-0, ()-0 

Women’s Doubles Final -Mis Bow and 
Miss Row lie, it Mis .bdnistone and Mis 
Snow, ()-0, 0-2 

Bombay. 

Hard Fourt (^hampionsbips - - 

Women’s Jlonbles- - r’liial — Miss lioola Bow 
and Mrs K How beat Mis D J5 (Ma>ton 
and Miss T\n ell ()-J , 0-0 
Men’s Snmles-- k’lnal ■ — E V Bob!) beat 
8 A A/am 0-3, (>-l 

Mixed Double's— Final — Miss Lcela How and 
FI V Bobb beat Mrs. Bell and J. E. Tew, 
6-3, 6-1 


IM.iiKeis’ Simrles — ^Fimil — Saijoo Fiasad brat 
Iv.ifliimoni. (5-3. t-(5, S-0 
Men’s Donlib's - Final — E V Bob!) <ind 
A (' IVieba beat Eiislin.i Biusada and 
! Banbii Snmb, (5-3, 12-10 

Women’s Snmles- Final - -Miss beela Bow 
beat Mis S .M Captain, (>-0, 6-0 
Exliibitnm Matebes - 

.1 CharuTijiva and Kiishna Frasadu biat 
.7 linmnon and (’ Boussus, o-2, ()-.{ 

J Bnmnonand C l5ous8iis be.it .1 F Tew .iml 
\ M J) Fitt, ()-3, 0-3, C Bouhsus beat 
E V Bobb, 0-0 

Fat Himbes vn A/.im, 6-2, 5-7 
Himlu's and Miss 1a le es A M D, JTtt aiel 
Miss Dr5ainiun, (5-2, 3-6 
Miss beela Bow' beat Miss Nane> 1 a In, 0-3, (> u 
Fursi (jjmkluina Tunniamr'nt — 

Men’s SiiiKles^ — Fiiiai- E V Tiobb beat 5 
M D Fitt ()-l i-0, (5-2 

Mi\r*d Donbles Final IMiss bi'ela Hov\ .iml 
b V l5obb brat Mis J5( 11 and A M l> 
Fitt 0-2, (5-2 

Men’s Doubles — Final— .T ('liaranji\a ni'I 
Kiislma I’rasada beat E V Bobb .oi'l 
8ohan Jjal (5-2. 6-.i 

Women's Doubles —Finab Mis K II'ni 
and Miss beela Bow beat Mis Ciomri-M 
and Mis (liilbtb (5-2, (5-2 
Women’s Sinudes —Final — Miss beela I.' '' 
beat Mis S M (’aptam (5-0, 6-0 
Y M C V OiK'ii Tom IK y — 

Mr ns Simrli's- (Final) -- J Cbaianina 1" ' 
E V l5obb, ()-.{ 3-0, 0-4 
Men’s Doubles- (Fm.il) — Fb V. |5obb I' i 
A (’ I'ereir.i b(*at N B. Suvaiiia and \ ' 
(jupte, 0-1, (5-2 

Mixi'd Double's - (Final) —Miss J,ecla H' • 
E V. Bobb beat Miss O Stebbiim ' 
CliaraiijiNa, 4-0, 0-0, 0-3 
Women’s 8nmle’s- (Final) — Aliss Lcela U v 
be at Mrs A B Ai'olt , (j-l , 0-1. 

Womens Doubles — (Final) —Airs K B ' 
ami Miss bi'i'la How bi'iit Mrs. Congrexe * i 
Mrs Grimtlis, 0-2, 0-2. 
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Wpsitorn India diampionsliip'; — 

Men’s Double'^ Finn 1 — F runee.iiuiJ Talada 
beat F JvuknljeMe and Is’ KilsIinuMwann, 
7-^>, 11-0 

Women's Sniffles Final —Miss Jonns Sandlson 
beat ]\riss L(‘ela How, ‘{-(5, (5-2, 0- 1 
Elen’s Siimles Final - .1 1‘alada beat F 
I’liinec, 6-4, 6-1 

Mi\ed Ibinbb's Final --’Vliss O St«‘bbiim an<l 
li lb ooke- I'klwaids bi'iit Mi^s .1 S^indi'^tni 
and \ M 1) Fill , (>- 1, 7-r» 

Women’s Doiibb's If'iniil Mi''S .1 Sandi^on 
andMi‘'S() Ste)>binu walk osei xMiss L Pom 

and Mis K Pom 

Women’s Foiiinainent - - 

Wonu n’s Doubles -Final -Mis \ 15 \<ott 
and ]Mis (} .lolmstone beat Ml*- A D. 
\ValvsMi and Mis Siilh , (5-2 4-(>, 0-4 
Women’s Smffles -Final - Mi^ Is M besieii 
beat Mis (J .lolmstone, 0-7, (>-.1 

International Mated - 
VnaoHlaMJi beat India 
Pesults — 

F V Dobb beat F KnkiiljeMc, t-6, (5- ‘5, 6-4 
.1 Fa lad a beat S \ A/iim (>- 5, (i-2 

J (’baianjisa and N Kn^linasMami beat 
F Fiinus’ and F KnkiiljisH 7-0, t-(> (»- 5 

F Fnmee bi'iit Soban Lai, (»-() V7, (e4 
.1 Faladabiat K V liobb, (.-.i, 7-0 
,I ('haianina and N Ki islmasM'anii 
F Fnmet and F KukiiljiMi , 0-7, 7-S 

Calcutta. 

Ilaid Court ClinminoTislii]) — 

Swban Lai beat L liiooKe ICdMaids 6-4 (>-4 

Mini's Donbk's— (Final) -Scdian Lai and li 
Jv 1)( b( at b Liookt' Fdnaids and W II 
S Midnlmore 7-0 !-(), (>-4 

Women’s Smu:les- (Final) -Miss M \Voo(l- 
(o(k beat Miss llai \( \" .bdmstone 0-7 (>-2 
Mi\eil Donbli's -P D Ma< Inins ainl Miss 
Fileen Jloinan he. it Sidi.in Lai ainl iMiss 
lLii\e> .lolmstone, 2-(), tel. (e > 

I'XInbition Mat< Ii — 

Pamillinn (FTaiiii). ’d F Fnmee, (Vimo- 
slasia), 7-.0, ()-2 4-(), 7-.0 

Li'iiffal Chanpaorisliifis — 

Men’s Siiiffk's- (Final) - 1) A Ibnltres b« at 
W ]1 S MjeliilmoK 7-.0 7-0, 0-7, ()-2, (H) 

Woniim’s Sinjili s --(Final) — Miss .)« im> 
Sandlson Ixsit Miss L Pom, (t-.i, (•-.! 
Women’s Donbhs (Fm.il) -Miss Sandlson 
and Mis Diab.im lx at JMis MiJveiina 
Pak(‘r and Miss Farrott, (p-1 (i-l 

Mini’s Donbli s- (Final) — L Prooke-FdMauls 
and VV H S Mnlielmon b< at l> Jbxlires 
and P (J Mac limes, (»-4, (*-4 >-(», .0-7, (>-1 

Mixed Doubles -(Final) —D A llod}»es ami 
Mrs McKiima Pakei beat P <1 Mac limes 
and Miss 15 Homan, 7-0 6-4, 


Intc rnational Match — 

Yii*j:<»sia\ la beat India 

llc'siilts — F KiikiilieMe and F SebafTer 

(\imosla\ia) bisit S L SaMbney and 1) 
A llcxlffes (t-l, 2-6. 0-7, 7-0, (>-4 .1 Flll- 

l.id ‘1 ( ^ iiffoslaMa) b(‘at W If S Miclndniore 
6-2 6-2 6-2 F knkiilJiM ie ( ^ UfioslaMa) 
beat P.inidiii Slmili 0-7. (5-2, (»-2 


Karachi. 

Smd Cliampionsbips - 

Mens Smuk s- (Fm.il) -F* T Fdake bent 
Ji (' DaiMinam, 7-0, ()-! 

Mcni s Doubles (Final) It S Hiinnanclani 
and D \N Pli(»|\\am be.it tM F Dastnrand 
F DinsbaM t-l. 7-0 6-1 

Mixed Doubles (Fm.il) - M F D.istiir and 
F (J Dinshau be.it P '1' Flake and Miss 
tbibish, 0-6 6-2, (5-0 

Women’s Slmik's — (Fin.il) — Miss G. 

Dinsliaw beat MissM H Dinshavv, (5-4, .0-7, 
()-4 

Women's Doubles -Mis M.im’c's and Mrs, 
Whislhi bi.it Ml'S llilpsand Mis ll.inson, 
S-(> 5-6 (>-l 

NoitbWest Indi.i (’Immpicpiiships -- 

Jic'snlts - - 

Men’s Siuuh's (Final) -F ’^1’ Flake beat 
Solian Lil, (»-2, 0-7 

Women s Snmles (Filial) - Miss Dnbash boat 
Miss F G DjiishliM’, (5-4 (>-2 

Men’s Doubles (Final) F. 2 ’ Fhike and 
Panbii SiiiL'Ii li(‘at Soliaii l.al and Sliani- 
sben Siimli ()- 2 . 6-2 

Mixes! Doubles- -Final - Miss Dnbasli and 
Flake beat 2 Iisk ]» (; DmsbaM' and M J\ 
Dastm. (*-2, 6-.t 


Lahore. 

\Mn\ Cliamjiionsbips 

‘Snn\ hiioiles I'lnnl Miilla bent Chnton- 
Pc'c'd (scoic's miitilaf (d) 

Aim\ Doubles Ljn.il ('Fton-lieed and Piis- 
scd-Kobeits belt Mimlim .ind W’lifjht 6-1, 
(i-O (>-2 

Funjab ('bnmi>ions}nj)ss - 

V’etc'i .ins Doubles Final KaiiMai Dabp Sinph 
and bnndui Simf|i heat Ccnidcm and Htons- 
1. \ 7-.0, (»-2 

Men's hiniiles Final Ihiinee beat Fallada 
(>-2 ()- 1 ()- 5 

Men’s Doubles Final -Fnmee and Fallada 
bc'.it KnknljC'Mc and Sc lialtei 6-**, 12-10, 
6-1 

Women's Singles - Final — Miss Se\ inour beat 
Miss Stc'bbinff (5-1 , (>-l 

Mixcsl Doiildc's -l-inal -Knlkiiljevie and 
Miss Picslie bcxit Sleem and ilisH Seyinoor 
«-0, 2-0, 6-2, 
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Tennis, Hockey, 


Women’s Doubles (Final : — Miss Bredie and 
Miss Stebbin« beating Mrs Dodd and Mrs 
Addison 2-0, 7-5, 6-4. 

Exhibition Matches— 

Puneec beat Banbhirsingh C-2, G-2 
l^allada beat Sohanlal, 6-2, 8-6. 


Lucknow. 

Oudh Gymkhana Tournament — 

Mixed Doubles (Final) — Kulkuljexu and 
Miss Brt‘d(‘e u o .Tusbirsingh and Mrs 
Perscc 

Men’s Singles (Final) — Puueexu tw at Paliada 
6-3, 7-5, 0-1 

Women's Singbs (Final)-- Miss iliedee beat 
Mrs Canning 0-2 0-2 

Men’s Doubles (Final)- Krisbnaswaini and 
Brooke Eilwaids beat Puneec and Pal- 
lada C-4, 9-7 


Madras. 

Madras Unltctl Club Tourney 

Result — - 

Men’s Singles (Fiiwl) . Puneee boat Paliada 
0-4. 6-1, H-6. 

S I A A Championships — • 

Mixed DoubU's -(Final) — Miss Stebbing and 
KrLsbiuswauiy beat Miss Pairott and Tslani 
Aliinad, 0-2, 7-.'> 

Women’s Doubles- (Fin.il) -Miss Sti'bbing 
.ind Miss P.iiiott beat Miss HarX(\ 
Johnstone ami Miss Boiijoiir, 7-5 9-7 

Men's Singles— (Final) Islam Ahmad b<Mt 

Ra(ba[>pa, 0-0. H-(>, 0-0 

Mens Douliles- ^Filial) — Naiavan IPio ami 
Hama Ruo beat Blmjimga Rao and P.irtiui 
saiathi Rao, 0-2, 0-2, 7-5 

Women's Singles— (Final) — ^IMiss Leel.i Row 
beat Miss llai \ey dolinstone t)-"*. 0-2 


HOCKEY. 


Bombay 

Aga Khan Cup — 

Bombay Customs . . 

St. Patrick’s Karachi 
Gwjilior (’up — 

Kiikee United ‘ A ’ 

G I. I*. Railway . . 

Jepsen Cup — 

Ttwefi of ImlM 
St. Peter’s Hostel 
Replay. 

St Peter’s Tlostel . 

Time^ of India 

Cummins Cup — 

Result — 

B B A: C I Railuav Regiment 
Essex Regiineiit (Nnsnabad) 
Sliaiba Siiield — 

Result 

“A” Coy 3id/lst J’uujab Hegi- 
nient 

”B” Cov 3rd/lst Punjab Regi- 
ment 

Calcutta. 

Beighton Cup — 
t^ahmtta Rangers 
East Indian Railway 
Lakslimibilas Cup — 

Jhansi Heroes 

Mahoinmed Young Men’s Assn. 
Allahabad 

Kaivan Cup — 

Telegraph R C 

Armenians 


New Delhi. 


1 goal 
Nil. 


1 goal, 
Nil 

Nil 

Nil. 


Inter- Railway Toiiinament — 
F I Rail\va\ 
ai A S M Railway 
(Attei a goalless draw ) 

Karachi. 

Intel -Communal .Tourney — 
Goans 

ilindus 


2 goals 
Nil. 


2 go.d> 


.3 goals 
1 goal 


2 goals 
JSil 


3 goals 


Kirkee 

Kirkee Islam Tournaimmt — 
Kirkoe Ordnance S C. 
Kirkee SjK>rtsmen 

l.ahore 

Hot Weather Tournament — 
N W^. Railway (Loco) 
Putiiab Rifles 


3 go.il 
1 go.il 


2 goal-' 
Nd 


] goal 

2 goals 
Nil 

2 goals 
Nil. 

1 goal. 
Nil. 


Madras. 

Madras United Club Tourney — 

Medical < ollegc . ..2 god 

Telegiaph R C .. . .. A f/ 

South Indian \thletic Assn Tournament — 

Jhansi Heroes 3 go s 

Muslim United Club .. .. Nil 

Secunderabad. 

Fate'll Maidan Gymkhana Tournament — 
Royal West Kents . . . 3 go 

North Staffords ATi 



Football^ Rugby. 
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FOOTBALL. 


Bombay. 

lloverB Cup — 

SlKTWood Forostor'i . fi goals 

York ai)(l I.aiics. 1 goal 

Nadkarni Cup- 

(’olaba Unito<l .. V goals 

Boinluiv r<Mtugij<'so Assn 2 goals 

1{('I>1U\ 

llonihav Poilngnt'so Assn I goal 

(\)lHl)a rnit(‘il A </ 

llaiw 00(1 League (('imIiuj Sedlon) - 

B, B <' I lL\U\\av \\mneis 

]lo7nh»v l'\»d\han.i . Ihinmis-np 

Hanvood I ('ague, (Jnd hivision)— - 
T( \aeo ('lul) . ^Y^nnels 

Customs . l?nnners-np 

Harwood League, (Mditar\ S(‘c(ion) — 

lloyal Artilh'iy (Bombay) Winners 

Uoyal W’aiWKks (I’oona) Kiinneis-np 

(Jossage C'ui) — 

H B A C 1 Hallway (5 g()als 

YMV A .. . A if 

Mealvin Cup — 

Lssev Hegt (Nasiiabad) T goals 

Sla'rw'ood Foresters ( Bomba v) . 1 goal 

K\lnbit ion Mat (ties — 

India Soutb Afiieatiani 1 goal 

Bomb.iy Indians A (/ 

Bombay Dlilitary XI 2 goals 

Indian South Afiiia team Atf 

Calcutta 

International Matdi — 

India ... 1 goal 

Breat Britain . A if 


League ( ’liam]iionRliir — 

Mabomednii Spoiling .. (W’^inners) 

Dalboiisic and iMolian Bagan (lliinners-np ) 

Caliiitla (S(‘(ond DiMslon) - 

B 1! Badwax and Sjiorting Union (tie ) 

1 F \ Shield - 


Dm ham Light rntantiy 

King s Uoi.d It dll s 

Tin teams letused to fullil tlu' 

2 goals 

2 goals 

leplay 

Intel ti it tonal Mat ( h - 
Etiiopi ails 

Indians 

1 goals 

A if 

'1 he Best 

Indian Smith \fi u a It am 

4 goals 

2 goals 

Lahore. 


Hot W <Mt her Toni nammit — 
Islamia Ctdii'ge, 1 alioie 

Last Sniiey Begt 

i goals. 

. 2 goals. 

Lucknow. 


Keel.iii Ciip- 

E I Bailway Loeo Khojis 

2 goals. 


F I Bailwav Faiiopean Institiiti' A'// 


Murree. 

Miiire«> Br(W«M\ T(*iiin.im< nt — 

Lel<(st<ls 1 goals 

Aig\l! and Sntbeil.ind llif'lilamh'r^ 

• B ’ T« am Aftf. 

Simla. 

Durand Cup — 

“B ’ Cm jis Signals .‘I goals 

Aig>ll and Silt Ix'iJ.ind lligbl.iudi is 1 goal 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. 

J'*'>inbay (iymlvliana Clialhmgi? Cup Tmiina 
nu nt'- 

Bloiieesters (Mliow) Xif 

I'liTK'e ot W'ales’ A"<dunt('ers 
(Allaliabad) A’l/ 

'Ita Teams held the Cup jointly 

Calcutta. 

^ II- India Championship— 

C.d< iitta — 2 goals (1 penalty goal, 

I try) . .. . IG points. 

J Mike of WoUington's Hegimcnt — 

(I penalty goal) . . . . . 3 pouits. 


I rr('Sid(m\ and Assam Toiirin y — 

DiiKi ot t llmgt oil's Ib’gt — 1:1 points (2 goals, 
J tr\) 

. East, A'oiKs-— (> points (1 tiy, 1 ]ienalty goal). 

Madras. 

Madias Tonin.iiiimil — 

Madias («\inkhana— 1 1 points (I goal, 2 trus). 
Mofussil— 3 points (1 try). 
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Golf. 

GOLF. 


Bombay. 

Bombny Amateur ('liaiu])i(iiH)iip — 

a I’ l’i\elx('ulj,\u\-W}ilsh l)eat t* (' Slj.npe, 
4 ami ti 

Moieliatjts and li.nikrm’ Cup - 
The followiniz ai e 1 lie ai oi (>v — 

S( ()i es 


]toinh,‘n 1*01 1 'I'liist 2*14 

Tmpeiiul liurik of liulia 
B 11 A' (' I liailwav ‘2**7 

Stamlaid Vaeiiuni Ojl Co\ ’.s “ \ ” 2‘kS 

(t 1 1* IliulwaN 2JX 

.hiuies |<'iula\ A Cov , Ltd 270 

Natioual Bank of India Md 271 

National C|t^ Bank ot Non ^(^tk 271 

1* ClinstalA Co\ 27,7 

(JUMilleld A Keiiueih Ltd 2 »(» 

Ralh Biom 201 

Tata H\dio- Kle( t ne \jj:en< ie>^ 207 

A[a( kiiinon iMai keii/ii A Co\ 271 

“ 'I’lim s oi Imli.i ' 272 

Hwedisli Mat( it ( 'o\ 277 

Htandajd Vai uiUM Oi) Co\ *s ‘ B” 2s8 


Calcutta 

Amati'ur Chainpionslui) ol India - 

If (Jtahain Sinifli (l{o\al Cahutta Cliih) 
beat I, S. Malik, X Up and 7 to jday ( {(> 
h(d( m) 

Mi-rdiaiilN Cup ~ 

Fiv\i, Brsrj,T'<— (DiMxioN 1 ) 

JaidiiK' Skinm r A Co ‘ A ” (W F If Anin- 
ddl H‘A) .718, Bud A Co (K Alllslie SO) 
.75 {, Bui mail-shell Oil Co (0 1) Foio'stm 
71) 71(» Balmer Lanin A' Co \ ’* 

(II C W Bislio]) <M) 741 , .lames Fmku 
A Co , Ltd (C M Thorman 07) 740, 
Andrew \uleArCo,Ltd ‘ V” (T LoiuifleUl 
80) 7.72, MatNeill A C.» (1 C B.mla 7 
01) .7(d, Kilhurn A Co (Mil) 7(»(> . B< lur.il 
Pilot S<iM<e ‘ \ ” (P Colhnson 00) 770 
Jmponal Bank ol India (V M \Valk« i 01) 
.772, Shaw Wallaie A Co (A P Ch.iiahut 
00) .70.7 , (Jillandt is Vrhuthnot A C»> (II Iv 
.Ln kson 87) 780 , hnpeiialChemii.il Indu- 
Htries(l> .1 Cuininuiii: 0,7) 782 MiLiodACo 
(Ml) 787, lin]M'iial 'I’ohaeoo (’o (107) 

<> 00 , Kast Indian Kailwav (107) (ill, 

Foit Coinmissionei’s ‘ A ’’ (KMi) li20 
1’hos |)ult A Co ((} M (Janie 8.1) (>21 . 
I’laie Siddons A (Joui?h (1 181(122 , Noiinaiis 
Jloss A Co (K 11 Shultlewoith 0.7) (> 1.7 

DIMsION II 

riiarteri'd Bank (AV (t M Anderson (01) 
70,1, (laldilt.i Klediu Supply ** (lOO) 
.7(>7 , Tiiinei MoinsonA ('«» , l.td (KCaiiol 
07) i770 , Miukinnon Maikiii/ae vV Co 
(L 1*. S Bum lie 0(>) 571 , Simiaii Muiiay 


A Co. (B C. Owers 04) .780 ; Nataona 
Bank of India Ltd (,f B (hinnison so 
708, Slandaid Vaiuum Oil Co (.1 Ilar>e> 
08) .708, Bein' Dunlo)) A Co, J4d (124 

000 , Lloyds Bank Ltd (104) (lOO , lloni'koiu 

and Shanghai Bank (107) (>11* Men^'iitili 
]lank of India Ltd , (\V T Boui,m 1 8S 
Oil llenu.il Naiipur H.tilway (117) OKI 
.f Thomas A Co (1121 (r20 Maitm A Co 
(104) ()21 , Andiew Vuk* A Co , Ltd “ B 
(1{ Sax.liJe 08) 024, (leo Ih'lldiMson 

A (’o (lol) 027 ’‘Tlu* St.itesinan Ltd 
(117) ()27 I’lL'olt, ('ha])m.in A" Co (12)) 
047, Poit Commissioner's “ B ’ (J 7 iiilk 

07) ()7 1 Mor.m A Co (110) 000, Ea'^tiin 
Beiiyal Kailway (187) 700 

Division I IT. 

Tloari' Millei A (‘o Ltd (\V K Mitf In llinn. s 
82) 700 William M.moi A ('o (<J II 

\ mile 81) 777, Ja)\el()(k A Li Wes ( l.is 
On 0(,) 78,7, (JMiuophoiu* Co, Ltd iL 
Thompson 02) 007, iJ.ilh Bios Ltd (111) 
012, I1.»n\ A ('o (in)()l.7, PiueWatM 
house Peat A Co (S J. .loins 08) 01 7 
Bum A Co (122)010 Dumaii Bh»s A' < o 
litil (1 0) ()24 , .laidme Skiimei A Co B’ 
(\\ W Hinton 01 ) ()20 , ,li ssop A Co, Ltd 
(100)017 BahiK'i LiiwiieA Co JAil l> 
(100) ()12 , C.ilditt.i lOlectm Supply ‘ B 

(107) ()7i, B( ntr.ll Pilot SeiMd' ‘ B'’(l(ill 
()7<), IVI.ukim/K Ia.iIIA Co ((J C I) Wild. 

08) .S()()*1 . Audiew Vul( A Co. Ltd ( 

(108) 072 , P AO Bank (128) (,74 , Mai km 
tosh limn Ltd (112) (>74, Benai'l Chaml>d 
of Coimnerii' (P Peirv 07) ()S7 , OiI.imii 
S teil A Co (117) 707, (Jl.id, stone W\llr 
A Co (127) 727 

77’omen*s Championship ol India- - 

Mis C C \no\\m heat Mis A ^ Man 

1 up (18 holes) 


Colombo. 

('e\lon Ainateui Ch.uniuouship — 

J M lioheitson heat 11 J Lallyi t II wi l '• 
(,10 hol( s ) 

Nasik. 

Western Tudia Cliam]uonslu]i — 

Bel hei he.it Itidland ,‘1 and 2 
Captain s Cup — 

Seott beat Bevnolds ( j 7 strokes) 2 u 
Club Cu}» — 

Forntt he.it Ihiniii 2 and 1 
Bombay Bani'le— 

Mrs. Cardw^‘11 ( — ,30) heat Mrs Merr ^ 
2 and ]. 

Ladles’ Booev Competition — 

Mrs limbs (I’oona) ( - j 4) 1 down. 

Mis Jveri (Bouibaj) ( — 4) 8 dowoi, 



_ Golf, 

Foiiisoiiu s — 

Mrs DaMt's .uid Mr*. Caidwcll 107— 1, 
\\ in 

Mrs (Jn'i'iiiim anil Mis Iimli'., 1 0 j --Jo^ 1 
Militai> Cnp - 

Tlu‘ lra<liu<i scnrt's an - - 
Sf'ott , \ fir , 7<»- 5 71 

Liuij' II (4 S") -It -7! 

Miriv H5 -0 71 

|;oin>).iv <«vml\li.ina (’u]» (St luki* (''inipiditinii 

llandic.ip) — 

Maisdrn, 7‘5 -4 00 

If <; lJa\i(‘s .s4 -II 70 
Ifnllin, 7<» 't 71 
PattiTSdii .^4 -IJ fl 
H I’ Davis 07- J4 71 
iNjid'Cni) - 

Tile Icadnm i(‘t urns an aslollows 
Da\id (lloiiilt.iN ) { —4) 1 up 
I’lall (r>i>ml)a\ ) (- 2) 1 n]» 

Mint!' f I5onil)a> ) ( 7) I up 

Uwnidds ( llondiav) ( 1 (>) I up 

llulliK K ( HoinlMV ) ( (») oil Mjuan s 

Mixi'd K»)ui SOUK'S - 

Till li'.idiim ri'lui Us air .IS lolloos - 

Mrs Daidwi 11 and M'liili Ol-Jli 7Jl 
Mis DaMs and (.noil SK-n^-7.!} 
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Mrs .ind AFi Ifidhind 04 -1(5 7S 
Mis anil Mr limit's, 00- 10- SO 

I’ll sidcnt’s Si r.itch ('oinpi'tition- - 
('.iriid! 1)1 ,»t M.ll'^dl'n 

Foni Hall Kmirsoiius Itojii'y I’liu on TIandicap — 
I (‘aindl and Inulis 7 up 

Mt( oiinaik and Mi Dowell (5 up 

Ml n s Foin solne«^ 

Jf.iikis and K< nip (lloinOav) beat (’arroll 
I and llei Ik i ( I’oon.D and 4 

1 riisidi nt - (’up loi vSi lalth Pl.i\i is - 

Till- li .idinir Moiis toi till Siiatili I’layers 
an 

DaMs(Honiba\ 71 
M.iisdt n ( Minii d.ib.ul) 7o 
I (’ai icdl ( Poona) 7o 

1 \beii lonibii ( Pionib.n ) 77 
' llei liei ( Poon.i ) 7*^ 

I Jlioimb ( lloinb.n ) 7S 

I Poona . 

' l»onib.i\ -Poona \nnu.il Matih- 
1 Sun’ll s - 

! Poon.i bi.it Donibav b\ II points 
FolllsollUs - 

. i’oon.i bi at IJoiid»a> b\ '* points 


POLO. 


Bangalore. 

IJ.inj'ulon flpi’ii ll.indii .Ip 'roiinu \ 


Ifov.il Dill an Iloisi <» iioals 

‘Jnd ll\di i.ib.id b.iiHiis 0 Uoaln 

liinioi JIandii ap ’I'oui ik\ -- 
Veiik.il.miM S I'oaK 

iio\,il Dll (.111 lloisi 1 uoals 

Bombay. 

M<"'t('in Indi.i Cli.iinpionsliqi — 

K istiniii (> uoals. 

P'liop.il 5 uo.iD 

bniioi 'roiii n.iiiK nt 

Poon.i Hoise () ”o,il'. 

1 7t li/Jl wf > k.iiii eis 'joal- 

Calcutta. 

‘ atniii haul Cup — 

I5l<»(k Watdi (» -ioaD 

A'.saiu > ^'o.ils 

Hyderabad. 

'‘’'O-Keuiinental Toninainent — 

’ud Jinixrial f.ancirs 0 Koals. 

I’d Gulcouda Lancers ( 1 i^nal) . u goals. 


I Lucknow. 

i kill know Npnii'' rouiniinint Citli Hussain 
i Cup 

lOtb llnssai ^ub,^lte^^^ 4 aoaK 

JOtb llu'"<.iis \ ( , I goal) i go.ils 

! New Delhi. 

I 

ll’imd* ot W.iles Couiineiuiuat 11)11 'roiiina- 
I nil nt 

•l.ippui . 10 goals 

1 keo Diabli'' J. go.ils 


Poona. 

Poon.i D]ii II K.indti.ip I'oninis — 

l«o\.ll Dill .III lloisr 

Pnlilii km inn ( J goak) 
.siibsidiaiN 'I’oiii n iim nt 
Kai ketei I>^ 

J{o\al kngiiinis 

Rawalpindi. 

31UI1C1 Hii'Wi I V 'rouinainent — 
Stiaw'boaters 

r A V O Cavalry “A” 


s goals 
7 1 : 0.1 Is 


’5 go.iU 
‘Ji go.iLs. 


"y goals 
3 goals. 
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Water Polo, Boxing, 


WATER POLO. 

Bombay. 

International Match — 

I’arsis . . 3 goals 

Europeans . . 2 goals. 

BOXING. 


Bangalore. 

Challongo contest foi Mi<l(lleW(’i«J!ht f'hiiniinoii- 
fchips of India - - 

Arthur Snares (Ms! ()ll»s) dicw wdh 
Gunlioit Jack (lOst (» Ihs ) 

Tom Slieppaul (S-J) (Kol.ir) brat Cleoige 
Cowsell (8-4) (I3 oiiiIm\) on j)oinfs 

Bombay. 

Eoinbay Pnskkney Anuili ui (‘haiU|uonship.s — 
Jit’SHfh — 

Elvweiglit (liamiuonhliip - Ij I' ('l.iikMUi 
(Duttcrni Old Cadrts’ Assouahon) beat 
JI A Johnson (V MCA) on points 

Jlantamweight' Cliainjnonshij) - K It Musa 
(Z 1* C JaMgiir) brat Sig \ Cowan 
(Durh.iius) in 1h<- touitli round, tin* ndi re» 
stopping tiu tight, .ittri Cowan h.ul gone 
down to a count oi nine 

Ecat lici weight Chiinipjonslup Sig \V 
W.iibuiton (“A” (Sups Signals, Ivarachi) 
beat k C Sidhwa on points 

Lightweight Cliampionship - ,1 C I’ltlianalla 
(/j 1* C beague) beat 1> C Lomas ((J I J* 
Kailway) on points 

Welterweight ChuTninoiishii) -- L /(’pi T’ 
Aston (( Jloucester.s) beat I’te T Wales 
(lJurhains) on points 

Middleweight Chain]non,ship — 1) Jl Chatter- 
ton (({ 1. J’ Jtailwav) ko I’te UedpatlC 

(Durliains) in tlie second round. 

Special Tliic( -Hound Contest — J Itodd- 
Jano (N N H ) k o J. ,Cp] Atkinson 
(Jloyal Marwicks) in tIu' ili.st loiind 

Light -Heavyweight Championshii» — IM e 
Wilkinson (Diirhanis) beat C E Durhain 
((1 1 J’. Hallway) in the sckukI loiind, tin 
lattei motioning to the lelcree that Ik could 
not c.ariy on 

Heavyweight Championship — K MeMillan 
(B B. k C. I Hallway) beat J IJayeem 
(Edsu SpoitH Club) on iM)ints 

Bombay I’re.sidcncy Aimiteiii Seiiioi ami Jiinioi 

Chamiiionships 

The lollowmg were the results — 

Nov ICES. 

Junior Final 0.st 71bs and under — B 
Haindayal (Sassoon's Inst ) beat A. J\igdi- 
wala (Bharda Now High School) on points. 


Junior Final 7 ^ 1 . and under — S D’Soiiza 
(Nagpada House) beat Cadet Starr (“ Diit- 
lerin ") on iiomts 

Final .liinior Hst and under — (’adet Shanki r 
C* Diifteiin ") bc'at Ji Patel (Bharda New 
High School) on points. 

Novice Tntkrmepi vte. 

Final .luniin ( 1 st and iiiidei -J Sliiild 
(Sassoon's Inst ) beat M K (Jiiplc (Ithaida 
Nc w^ lligli School) on points An execltnt 
« c»ntc si 

Final Jiinioi 7 st 71 b, s and iindcT -- Cop.d 
(iaiipal (SassocMi's Insl ) beat A. Abiainh' 
(Nagpada llousi ) on point > 

Final Junioi Sst 71 l>s and iindei L 

K/i(‘kK'I (Nagjiada House*) beat 1 > ShietU 
(/iOio.i.slriaii Ijc agiu ) on iiomts 
Fnuil Junioi lOst (lltis .ind under — Ciid* t 
Cuijy (“ Dutleiin ") beat M Waidi n 
(Bhaid.i New High School), the' letiiei 
slopping the light in the hi.st louncl 

Novice Open 

Final Junior 8 st <ind imdi'i — IM Jacol, 

(Nagpad.i House) bt.it L Hanuni.iat 
(Nagjiadii llousi*) on points 
Final St nior Nt)Vj(*e Hantamw't ighls - I'h 
Cartwiigbt ((Ji(*en Howartls) beat J Sanfe*’ 
(N.’igpada Jbnise) in tht* second round, Hii 
ielt*uc* Btojtjnng the light 
Final Senioi Novi<*e Featherweights I’t* 

Collins (Cit'cn Ht)waids) beat Pit* ("'I' 
(Wai wicks) on ]u)Uits 

Senior 1 \tkrmkj)1 \tes 
Final Senitn Ft*.itbt*rweights — K J I 'n" 

(Nagjtada Htni-tt*) be.if I’le Bit>wn (>ti' > 
wtMtds) on intuits Brown was dio|';"'l 
twice ill tilt* third loiiinl 
Final Senioi Mhltei weiglils — Ptc Mhiti'i.: 

ham ((ilr<*t>n Howaids) beat E .St*- * i' 
(JSagpada Httu.se) cm pttiiit.s 

JUNIOR NoyiCKs 

Final .'jst 71b.s. anti iijnlt*r — D Abili i < 
(Sasstton lust) bi*at M Sitldiik (C 
(tym ) on pctints. 

Final 7.st 71bs and iind(*r -Cadet K 
tyies (•• Diitfeim ”) bt‘at 11 Misti > (Z'U 
trial! Leagut*) ttu pctiiits 
Final 8st 7 lbs and iiiulei * — Catlet M 
(" Butte 1 111 ”) beat E Beyilre (Zto ' 
ti lan League) on points 
Final 9.st. ami under — Catlet C 
Oready (” Dutfcrin ”) boat C Conti-* * 
(Zuroastriau League) uu points. 
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Sknior Novioks. 

Final Fly\v«‘if=tlit -IMf W Thomas (Oioon 
Ilowauls) beat M Mahnmod (YMTA) 
in the fourth round The leteree slonpiui? 
tho Hjilit Mahrnood took a lot ot lumish- 
nwMit in \<‘ry idinky fashion 1'hoinas was 
null li tho h(‘tt('r ho\(>r iiosscssnn' a uood 
l(*tt hand 

Final Jauht vviMKhts • -’Vte Hodkinson (Shei- 
woods) b(‘ut J Sul.ina (Zoio.ist nan LeauinO 
on Tioints 

Final Weltorwoi^ht s - -Pto HamVs (It B A 
r 1 Kly ) beat L /Fpl B^lJ^^^s (Sherwoods) 
the latter bemjx disqualified tor hitlmir liis 
man Mhen do^\n in tin' si eond round 

S !<’. N lOU J VI’ k It M F n I \ 'J' I'N 

Final KKweitiht -N Dhaniiid idiina (Zoioa- 
stiian Ja'auue) beat 1) Panday (Zoioasti lan 
League) on points 

Final Midilli wemhts -IMi' (’ook (Sherwoods) 
b('at l*t(* Doiibli' (dieeii llowaids), thi 
inediiul ofiner int(‘r\eninjf .il IIk' eixl ol the 
setond loiiiid 

Skvjor, OpI'N. 

Final Flyweujlits - -10 .lose])h (Nafjpaila 
Bouse) ' beat Pte Smith (Shei woods) on 
I>omts. a last bout m uhiih both men look 
punishment 

Final Bantainw(‘i}iht - Pt“ C’ruddas (tlieen 
Howaids)beat M Bilwash (Ximpada House) 
on iioints A seiappy siriimblnif' bout in 
whieh Dilwash was unlinky to lose (Ik* 
decision. 

Calcutta. 

Battling .linimv .Tames (Poona) bent Bobiii 

Xeil (Falditta) on points 

Army beat (T\ilians by 21 points to 1 7. 

hVsw/ts-- 

Featherw’eight —A L Markerton (Chilians) 
beat L -Cpl Biooki* (l)e\ons) on ]KiintSj 
J-. -(!pl Thompson (Black W'atih), beat 
A Thaddi'us (('’iMlians on points • .1 ,1,1 
Kutheitoid (Civilians), beat LMe Koberts 
(Blaik VVatiTi) on iiomts 

Flyweight — Cjil Ciay (Blade Watdi), beat 
F 1) Santos (Civiluns) on ]»omls 

Bantamweight --Pte. Smith (Bl.ide W.itdi), 
beat A J.saacs (Civilians) on points J. - 
Cpl Iv linen (Bast Vorks), beat J* 
S1a])]eton (Chilians) on ])omts 

laghtweight -F C 11 Keid (Civilians), 
beat Pte Caleott (Devons) on points 

Middlewvight — Jj -(’pi Wardrop (Black 
Watdi), beat Xilson (Civilians) on points 
b Carr (Civilians), be.il J. -Cpl (larnliam 
(Devons) on points 

Welterweight —Pte TVlalvak* (Devons), la at 
T Xidiolas (Civilians) on points JMe 
Davis (Bl.iek Watdi), beat .T H ^Tarlev 
(Civilians) on points Pte Bales (Blai’k 
Waleh), got a w o his opponent failing to 
turn up 

Jaght-Heavyweight • — A A Arratoon 
(Civiliang), beat Pte. Alexander (Black 
Watch) on points. 


103£ 

All- India Intci-lbailw’ay Team Championshi]) — 

E T B heat (d I.P ) Railway 

/iVsn/ti. - - 

Klvweiglit -X Saekett (BIB) beat C. 
Bo qiie (<J I P ) on points, 

liantam weight 1 (’aido/a (C f P ) beat 

I, 1/ Bstiange ( I'i I B ) on points. 

Feat hei weight - B llaidnig (B 1 B ) beat 

A .lones ((J I p) on pomth 

Jaglit weight -D Comas (Cl I') knoeked 
out 1’ Mason (B I B ) on iiomts 

WelleiweiLdit S Bovett (Bl K) beat H. 
Stew.n t (C I P ) on points 

Maldleweight -L C.iii (B f B) beat 

\\ Can (tJ I P.) tlii'ieteiee sto])pnig tlie 
tlglit in the second lonnd 

bight - 11 eavvweigld - D 11 Cliatt ei ton (C 1 
J* ) heat W Smith (B 1 Jl) on points 

ITeavv vveiglit P Boeqne (C J I*) heat 

T Cahoon (B I B ) on points 

Speiial Bights - Miller (B X ) heat If (Been 
(N W ) on points 

1) MiDeimott (X W ) beat D. Biambely 
(^^ S M ) on ])oints 

V Cl ’•I (N B ) beat 1. Nunis (M S M ) 


Jubbulpore. 

(Iimboat .buK beat Fall Merdiant on points. 


Lahore. 

Aimv and Au Foice Individual 

Cbampionslijps - 

Fh weight - Pte B Waiiurdst Bn Xorfolk 
Bgl ), heat JMe P Ban ell (2iid Jin P of 
W Vols ) on ]»oint s 

Bantamweiglit - b -C]»l B Lewis (1st Bn. 
K S b I ) t he holdei , he.it Bus B TJiomjison 
(2nd Bn baiie.ishiie Biisilieis) T’heieteiee 
disijii.ilifiod 'riiompson in the thud loimd toi 
holding 

I'Vathei w eight - - Pte E Bail ( 1 st Bn 

ben edi'ishin* Bet), beat Sig. W. 

Waibmton (“ A ” Coiiis Signals) on iioints 

Jaglitvveiglit —Pte B M’honia.s (1st Bn 
K S b I ), l>eat ('id W Walteis (1st Bn 
benesteishiie Bgt ) The lattei letiied lu 
the thud loimd owing to an injnied <‘ve 

Welteiweight -Pte W Sillis (1st Bn 

Sonieiset b 1 ), beat Pte T Oiiidge (2iid. 
Ihi KDSB) on points 

Middlewinuht -b-Cpl B DiboH (1st Bn 
Bast Snne> Bgt ), beat Pte 11. Biookes 
(2iid Bn J’ oJ W VoJs ) on juunts 

Liglit-Heivv> w’oight. — l^e. .1 Moms (li^t Bn. 
Soineiset', L I ), knocked out L.-Cpl Lappin 
(and Bn. Welch Kgt.) in the second round. 
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HcjivvwciulJt .1 M( Krn/U' 

(•• N ” U, H V ), brat- b-CpI 

Jjittl(“l)o\ (Jud bii VVrIili Jbi;t ) on pomfs 

Otbrrts’ WrUcMwriiiht -I-irut \ L (;ninr\ 
Ki< litiKitid (1st [111 K S b 1 ), br.it 2i»l 
fariit K I* ^ oiMii? (I^'t bn Kill ), 

1h( stoppnm the Imbt in tin* tliiid 

tound 

Olfnris’ bi'iht-H<'<i\ \ wnulit - birut J) .1 I* 
W<*1(1 (1st bn ClirshiM* b'jl ) In* it l*-0 
A .1 Ivriinrdx (iOlli \ (' K \ K ) on points 

Mussoorie. 

Ann\ mill An Fon e IndiMdin) 

Cliainpioiisliips - - 

Jb'sults 

Ph \\«‘i'j:h( - -bto F.iiial (1‘iiinr ot W.ilrs 
VoJiintrci s), hrit J*t«* I inn‘s ( lbini]»*'liin‘ 
) on jioints 

Jlaiit.iniwcmhl - I -<'p| bruis (K S b 1 ), 
ko I’h* Wnlkri (F.ist ^olk''hlM• b( ill ) in 
tin* tlist lonnd 

F(' ith( iwriiilit -b( -CpI Kiirliri (Hast 
\oiks) licit b-('pl Aldtidjic (Ib'ds and 
lli'ifs ) on i»oinls 

Jairld wciiflit -I'pl Sddlnk (l^ast \oiksliiic 
Hcfft ), licat I'tc Dint (K S b I ) on jioiiit" 

VYcltci wcipilil — b -('i)l Waidtop (bknk 

Wat(li), b(*it 'I'pi Fit/linuli (Uo\al 
Diafioons) on jioint^' 

Middlcvicnilit - 1*1 ( Colcinan (K S b I ) beat 
Jv -CpI DiliboJl (bast Suiic\s)on jioints 

Li^bt JTcn\ wci'ilit -I- -('pi bappinir (Tin 
VYcUh Uc!j:1 ) licat Dim llcdtoiu (bast 
Siiji(*\s) on point*- 

Draw wembt. -bit* Xnscll ( bods and llcits), 
ko b-('pl bittltbo> (rill* \\ cb li Jb'iit ), 
in tlic tlnnl loiind 

Ainu and \ii Kok c 'I’lMin ('bainpionsbi]>s - 

bast SinicN Heut , l)ca1 flic J{o\a] Diauoons 
bv 8 bouts to :5 

Kcsiilts - 

Jiant iniwcmlit.- I’tc Snntli, (bast Sllnc^'^) 
beat 'I’jn Dal land, ^Uo^al Diaizoons), tin* 
ictcicc .stopplnl^ tin Unlit in the siMond 
loiind 

Fc itliciwcinbt -I’tc .bi( kson, ( b.ist Suiic\s) 
belt CpI Ml ( ' II 1 li\ , (bo\al Dianooii") on 
points 

binhtwcinlil - (bust Stiinn)- I’tc Tbi< kic, 
( bast Sin I c\ s' belt b /('pi .bu kson, ( Ko\al 
J)ianoons) on points 

Ligbtwemlit- --(Sci ond Stiintr) I’tc (liidlci 
(East iSiiiioNs) beat Tpi Doles, (lio\al 
Diagooiis) on points 

Linlitwcinlit — (Tliiid Stimn) —Dm? Mannci, 
(bast Sni leys) beat 'I’ln Jtuikuioie (Hojal 
biagooiib) on points. 


\YcltciMcmbt- -(Sciond Stung) -Dpi Wilsoi 
(Ho^al Diagoons) ko I’tc Aldiidgc ( ba* 
Sin leys) in the hi si loiind 

Wcltci wciglil-'('rhiid Stiiiig) — (’pi .Tone 
(boNdl Diagoons), beat I’tc O’SuHuai 
(b.ist Sinic\s) oil plants 

MiddlcMcinlit (I'list Stung) b 'CpI Dibol 
(bist SniicNs) be.it I /('pi Cliandj oi 
points 

Middicw eight (Si'iond Stiing) Dim 
bcillcin ( lOa-l Sill ic\ beat 'I’ln ’MiNcilii 
(bo\«il Diagoons), tlu* lelcief* stopjnng 1 in 
bonl in the hist lonnd 

lleuMMighl l‘(c Dm ling, f bas( Smie\s 
bc.il Sgt biiiislon, (ItoNal Diagoons) oi 
jioints 

M cllciweiglit- b 1 I s t Stung) -d']ii 

bit /liiigli (boN.il Di.igoons) lieat Pfi 
S( ol ting ( 1‘kist Sin H \ s) on point s 

Nagpur 

Welti iMt |gbl 'rdh --(« unbolt Jai k (lioldci) 
biat Dittling kid Jamison (loiiits 

Rangoon 

Kill D’Silva (Pst lib), (ti'athci vvi iglit Cli.iiii- 
pion ot Diirnia) beat ball Ihllinioi i.i ('isf 
4 lbs ) (lVIod.\ Ik It lioldci) on iioinls 

Ni<k\ Snlli\an (Sst lilbs) ( llant.imwt igiii 
Cli.inipion ol Malay, i) K () Young (hindu 
(<Sst 1,5 lbs ) in till* st'cond loiind. 

Robert sonpet. 

Wclteiwciglit Cli.impionship ol India — 

M cite? weight tJunbo.it Jai k (lioldci) Im it 
Ikittliiig kid J.imi'.s ( i‘ooiia) on jioinls 

Secunderabad. 

VVclteiweigbt ( 'baini>ioMs!n]» ol India 

(Jiniboat Jaik, (Kisl tdhs ) be.it b.ili'm- 
Kid J. mil's, (KM IoIIjs), the l.dl. i *- 
SI eonds lliioning in the tonel in tin m di 
round 

(Junhoat .bu k (lioldci) I\ 0 l\id Joe I - -'t' 
(South Alni.*) m the thud loiind 

Middleweight ('lianij»ioiishi[) of India — 

(liinboat Jack (lOst 4 lbs ) beat b.ih ' 
tbant (1 1st ) on points 

(Jimboal Jai k beat, kid Chai he, tin* I . ' 

letii mg at the end ot the si\th lound 

Middleweight Dhampionsbiii ot South Ind. 

Aithui Snaios (list 4 lbs) beat bah ' 
chant (1 1 st ) on points 

Clujiboat Jack beat Aitliui Suarcs on r 
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Bombay 

TIk' tollowiiiy VV(‘H' tln' I'l.K ini's— 

K) MiU P».ui-I n Maltolni (H K 

S T), J \ K lUistani (Sassanian Whu- 
l<‘rs) , .S W 'I'uriK i(('lnisf Cluinli OM I5n\s| 

4 S .1 MiriifJ (Sassariiiin VVhrcK is) K 
I’ l*( (l()t f (lloiniMV Ainalmi Allilrtu riiilO, 

(• S M Siiv«’<l (linmhav Amatini 
('lull) Tinu *>7 mills Hsrts 

The la]) pri/i's w) n amhi ))V MaltDlm iiml .• 

(rlUilKt 

50 Mill ('V<1< ll‘Ui —1 A 15 MalioJin '1 
K (Jtiiaiil 

Tatii -Selioi'ls StiM'ld — 

<)])i'n I'Ai'iits - 

100 Va I (Is — J <1 Walsli J. M (Jaili'h . 5 
r Said os 

J !0 \ai(ls IIiikIIi^' 1 I' Suit os . J. \\ 
(Jaiti'h , 5 i» Uodi lUii' s 
(^uuiii Mil' I llosr, J 11 (lannk •> 

0 Walsli 

Oiii' Mill - ! S DSoii/a J .) VmJe^ 5 
I) .losopli 

Cm])' K'k I I l\ li* i’alid 2 1* ^ ^M’d 

> A I’.dtnsoii 

Jlwli.hinip 1 O Staiilc\ , J IhasJvltaii, 
.i. I* Saulos 

Lonn Jiiiiif) -J. 1* Wiilsli, 2 1‘ Saulos, d. 

1 Pt'K'iia 

J’oli .liiiii]) -1 J i)'Silva , 2 r S.m(os, 

L MiS(]uitli 

'lO'iuuiiiiJ! I !u Cinkid Bill -1 1* W’alsh, 

2 B Kodi miles ;{ \\ BmiaJd 

I'lidn 1() Hvtiils- - 

100 \ ll'ls -1 II ('ll 11 If" 2 V Mllltll 

d. (' Mi'M'i 

l.'O Van’s Jluidle'' —1 Staiil<\ 2 d 
.Misti ^ . > \ Siiiilli 

Qiiaitei Mill - I. (' Jh’un, J Jl Slioie 
i, J) ('laiidiii.s 

Halt Mile 1 .1 Va/, 1! 11 Slioie, i \ 

Jliissein 

Iliyli .liiliili 1 (« Belli '2 B WInfe 
{ (1 Mi^li\ 

1 Dim .linii]) - ! B Slioie .* ^ Smith 

{ (' ileini 

ino Vaids I \ hlMi'a/, 2 M Moitun 

J 1) W^ld^a 

-!d0^al(is - 1 (hibiiel Canto 2 (i Douulas 
5 M {’inian 

100 \aids - I ]J Boiiih, 2 FaLiuddiii 
{ M ('ill I an 

'J’lm'-ot-Wdi (Open) — ]3iuida Kew High 
School 


Chainpion Sdux'l - St Male’s Tliyh School 

JiidiMdiial ('h.iiiij)ionshii> - -(! W^alsli, 
(('111 1st Chiiiih Hmh Siliool) 

Medalists - (1 W'lilsh (Loin; .Turn])) If 
Hoadi (100 Nalds iliidii 12), Clltloid 
Staiilei, ( l-’O Natds Miiidli s imdei 10) 

Womens Oiie-Mile Cxile Jhue 1 Miss 11 
Jleaden 2 Miss \\ elistei . .1 Miss Hhaiiniililtl 
(Jokiildas dime ,5 mins 51 2-5 seis 

Intel Colli t^iatc (‘haiii])]()nslii|) - - 
The lolloveiii'd euMi* the lesnlts - 

JO Miles Walk ! S II Kntai ((J M ). 2. 

B B Deshpaiide (W ) > I) I) JiiimJewala, 
(M ) Tiim I honi , 10 miiis 

d Miles Boad B ii i 1 \\ B Basnii ((j M ), 

J. Iv S Sahi (St A. ) ! \ Mene/(‘s (St X). 

'I'lnie |(> mills 2J 2 5 sts s 

Boxiiitt 120 Ihs uid iindtM -1 V Seijueira 

(C M ), 2 .1 I, l>’Sa (St \ ) 

I JO Ihs .mil iimlei 1 I*' \\ Pais (St X ), 

2 C S l\i isimammf 1 (CM) 

Mill s ('loss Count I ( Bmi I V B Basim 
(C M ) 2 C S Kiisliiiaiiiiiif 1 (C M ,{. 

I' N haiMenn (St \ ) 'I iiiK' j,s nuns. 
17 2 ■> sn N(>\i Bei old 

50 Miles C\eJe B.ue I B J Mls||\ (St X), 

2 I) T Dahoo (St X ). { B M p»,stak«a 

(B C A BIS) 'rum 1 iioui, id miiiH 

50 s(‘( s New Bet on I 

Wiestlnm. 120 Ihs, and nndei - I. S* 
Saimalkai (W ), 2 15 M Pujaii(CM) 

110 Ihs and iindei -1 P M SJiioll (W ), 
2 J) (( Cadie (C M ) 

Ovei UO Ihs 1 \ .1 \Lniilai (SI X), 2. 

M X NanaNali(S) 

50 \ aids Swim j p M Ithannha (St X); 
2 B 11 M Colah (s » '5 V B Basiui (C M) 
Turn 51 -J 5 sees \e\v Biund 

Halt Mill* SvMin -1 P I5tiaiii<tia (st X), 
2 \ B Basiiii ((! .M ) J \ C Mi'lita (J ). 

'rime nmnis 4J 2 5seis New Betoid 

200 ^alds Seiim (BeJae) - 1. St XaMcrs, 2. 
Ciant Mtdieal 'I line 2 nuns 21 2/5 sets, 
Xew Beioids 

PoJt' Vault -1 .1 Jameson (I 2, 11 Biheiio 
(St \ ), 5. C S kiishiiainniti (CM,). 

Hemht lOteet Xew Betoid 

Hall Mill Bun I I James, m (f ) 2 V Jt 

B’lsiut ((■' M ) 5 11 Bihein* (St \ ; 'I’lnie 
2 mins 11) 4 5 sh s 

100 Vanls - I. Jl Bilteno (St X) 2. J Jame- 
son (I ) ). 'r c D’Costa (S ) 'rmio: 

10 2 5 sets 

Hmh Jnmi» -1. .1 J.iiiiesoM (l ), 2. K J 
Jcnoh(C M ) J. 'I' C D'Costa (s ) Height 5 
leet 2 mi lies 

120 Vanls Hiinlles — j . J Jameson (15, 2. 

11 Biheiiu (St X), d. K. V, ilhauclaikar 
Tiiiu . not taken. 
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Ladickj’ 75 Yards - 1 . Missel A (Wa(St \ ), 
2. Mihs L J)’(’obta (St X), 3. Miss V. 
Coelho (St X ) 

220 Yaids -1. H Itibono (St X), 2. J. 

Jameson (Ij, 3. T. K. (jliandy ((3 M ) Time 
24 2/5 Bocs 

LoiikJutiii) - 1 J Jameson (t ), 2. H Jlibetio 
(St X), 3. K V JMiandaikai (<«M) 
Distance— 20 ]c<‘t 4 inches New Uecmd 

Hop, Step and Jump —I. J Jameson (I ), 
2. H Itilieiio (St X ), 3. K J Smitli (W ) 
Ihstam e- -41 teet Jl inches. New Iteeoid 

440 y.nda - 1 J Jameson (J ), 2. K V 

Blnmdarkai (U M ), 3. H Jtihcim (St. X ) 

300 Yaids Ladles’ Itelay —1. St XsiMcr’s 
Collefie Time 45]/:) secs 

One Mile --1 V R Jhisini ((3 M ), 2. A 
Menezes (St \ ), 3. (' S Kiishnamiuti 

((3 1\I ) Time. 4 minules 58 2/5 secs 

New Heioid 

ruitmi? tlie Shot -1. J Jameson (f ), 2 

K .hieoh ((3 JM ), 3 S J Mtm.iselh (St X) 
Distauee — 30 teet 3 inches 

One Mile K(‘lav —I- (3iant Mcdnal Collejie 
Time 4 mins 4 se( s 

Tii«-o-Wai --(3iant Medical (’ollefie 

Imlividual (dcunpionsliiit --J Jameson 

Champion Colleuc -St Xavieis 

G. M ^(3tant Medical, St X -St XaMtis 
W --Wilson. 1 - Ixiiiail, S - S\dcnham, K (' 

<V 11 I S ^ !<jl]»hmston<' and Ro.\al Institute ol 
Sciem e 

Open Amatcui Athletic Meeting - 
llesulta — 

100 Yaids - 1 J (’astelluio, 2. (3 W 

SeafJCei, 3. T Sweene> Time iOJ/5seis 

Hmh Jump — 1 ij J Couto, 2. 1> B 

I’ntluan, 3. F A Daw.son Ihstam e—a ft 
5 Ills. 

120 A'aids Tlnidles -1. I., Romei, 2. C N 
Milne. Time JO 3/5 sees j 

rilttmt? the Shot - -1 J H Scott, 2. 11 S 
Lmhi, 3. N riiostlej DMance — 34 It , 

0 ms 

220 Yauls - -J 1* Sweenev, 2. Ileicdia , 
3. (3 W Scauci Time 23 3/5 sets 

AVoinen’s 75 Yaids Kaee —1 I'euil \hiaham 
and Floiiie Manashi (dead-heat), 3, Sheila 
Fman. 'rime. 10 2/5 sirs 

Loiif? Jump - F A Dauson, 2. F C 
Woodtoek, 3 1’ Sweeney Distanec — 10 It 
03 ms 

One Mile Walk 1. B (3 Nan, 2 M R A 
J>ci,3. D R Mivstci. Time Slums 5 sees 

440 Yaids — '1. B J Gaidnei , 2. Heiedia, 
3. h. llomei. 'Time 54 secs. 

Bole Vault - ~1. (3 H Jones, 2. A MisKicth 
3, G. K. jLuudei. Diitance — S ft. (iius > 


Women's Cvelu Race Halt Mile. — 1. N. J 
Mistry, 2. F Vajifdar. 

One Mile — 1 B David, 2. A Cordeir 
3. T V Ram Chandra Rao. Time : 4 mm 

1 /5 secs. 

One Mile Cyele Race — 1 B Malcoln 

2 A K Histani, 3 J Iv Jimmy 'Time 

2 miiiB 52 1 /:> sets. 

Women’s 300 V’aids Belay —1 Sir Jaeo 
Sas.sooii Jewish School. 'Time 44 secs 

One Mile Medley Relax -1 Customs, ' 
C3 1 P. Railway, Bombay City Polici* 

'The women's 75 vard lace, which resulted in 
de.id-heat between IVail Ahiaham am 
dome Menashi, was iim ott a«am, 3ti- 
31ciiashi W'liiniii}? tins time 

'ThiecMile - 1 Mendonea, 2. P R Chatk,! 

3 P B Vaidyu Time 17 nuns 12 s(>(“ 

Half Mile — 1 R Davis, i> Riniehandi 
'I’lik.iiam, 3 R N Ueliil 'hme 2 miiis 
8 i/') sees 

Lahore. 

I’linjah Ainuteni Cham])ionships — 

Pole Vault - -1C A Shad 1, Disfame II )i 
3'. ms Jimioi-s R Jv Sin^lia 1 Distant 
8 It 4S ms 

One Jlile -Mdiujai sim?h 1 Time 4 miiis 
40 7/10 sees 

(Sliot Putt — Zahm Ahmad 1 Distune ( 40 ft 

10} ms 

100 Naids —(Heats) J Halt (1st Hn C!i 
hhiie.s) (*ioat(*d a new jnovmejal letoid, In'* 
tim<‘ beiim 0 8^0 sets 

100 ^ aids (Junioi.s) — Akhai Khan I 'rum 
11-3 sets 

440 Vaids (Jiiiuoih) — PiithlpalsiniL?!! I 
'Turn 50-4 sees 

lame: Jiinii> — Telilsiimh 1 Distance 21 H 
JO! ms 

liicdi Jump (Women) — Lena Myei- I 
Distance 3 tt Minis 

Ilamniet Thiow — Frasei 1 —Distance K : f’ 
85 ms 

JuMdiii 'I’liiow (Women) --N Bavtc 1 
DistameOMlt I Ineh 

Jaxchii 'I’liioAv (Jimioi) - -Maneliaila! I 
Distant e 141 feet 

Boim Jump (Jiiniois) — Maiiohailal 1 >1 

tance 10 ieet 7! luclics 

Ilmh Juni]) -K A Sliall 1 Hei^ilit > " 
r>i inehes) 

120 Vaids Hiiid](‘s - JimnimtB 1. • ' ' * 

10-2 sets 

Half Mile(3imiois) . -Ashliaq JMolid 1 I '"' 

2 mins 20] sees 

100 Yaids -- J Halt (Ambala) 1 ' 

10-2 sets. 

50 Vaids (Women) . — N Baxtei 1 'T* ' ' 

4/5 bCc.'. 
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440 Yaids • — L. H Thorpe 1 
secs 

Time 534 

50 A’aids (Juiiiois) — Akhur Jvhan 
6 secs 

1 

’rime 

441) Yaids —Dial Singh Biai 
60-8 sees. 

J. 

Tune 

Three .Miles — R-iimmi Singh 

15 nuns 3 7/10 secs. 

1 

Time 

100 \aids (Women) — X Baxtei 
J2-6 sees 

1 

Time 


Javolin Thiow —liazanl liahmaii 1 Dis- 
tance 173 ft. 2 2/5 inches. 

22h Yairts — K Whiteside 1 Time. 22 
7-10 secs 

I)is<iis Thiow (Women) M Lewis 1. 
Di-itaiue 18 tt I inch 

880 Yaids — Tliizuia Sm}^h 1. Tunc. 2 mins. 
7-10 secs 

8t> Yaids Hiiidics (Women) ---V. Mathews 1. 
Time ! .5-‘l set s 


PIGSTICKING. 


Meerut. 

Kadu (Ml) — 

Hon .T Hamilton Russell's “ hnuU Loo", 
A\ imioi 

IRi \.1\I Teachei’s •‘(iiinmastei ”, Rnnnei-np 

Hejnjweight Hog Hiinteis (’n|) - 

Mis Whitefiolds’ “Milk J’muh," Captam 
J^ar\e^ ’s “ Rattler,” Mi ]Soiniair.s Kha- 

/I1)U1 " 


Liuhtvi eight — 

(’aptam Hanex’s ■ Sjadei *’ and Captain 
\theiton*s “ Reluge " Dead heat , Mi 
Loiigdeii's Red Cheiij " 

Poona. 

Rliima Cuy» — 

Lt M B Turner, R. A , on " Golden Shred.’* 


ARMY RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Non-Ci-ntr vl M xmii s 

The following arc' the lesults of iht* Army 
Rifle Association (India) Non-Cc iit ral matilic^, 
IW 34 - 


The Brookp, Bond (Vr 
2ud Bn The Iv O Y L'ght liilantiy 057 

Thk NANI’AIU Cpi* 

PI 2nd K () Y Jaght Intani ry 21.1 

1 PI 2nd K () \ Taght Intantrv 200 

1 PI 1st P»n Th(' Norfolk Jh'gniieiit 100 

1 J’l 1st Bn The Butts . 11)5 

The IvincvEmpfjcok’s Crr 
2-1 5t h Punjah Regime nt . >535 

2- 1 4th Punjah Jli giment 4 800 

2 2ndK.K O Guiklia Kitles 4,503 

3- 1 7th Dogia liegiincnt . . 4 037 


88 th Carnatic Infantry Memorial 
Gold Cim» 


2-1. 5th Punjab Regiinciit 2,088 

2- 2nd K. R () (^nikha 111 ties 1,502 

1-1 7th Dogia lli'giment . . 1,458 

3- 1 1th Sikh Rc'giinonl 1,45.5 

The Ra 5 Vlins()n Trophy 

H() Wing 2-1. 5th Puniab Regiment . 1 380 
B Coy 2-1 4tli Ihinjab Regiiiient 1.280 

‘ Poy 1-. 5th R. Gurkha Rifles 1221); 

A Coy. l-5th 11. Uhikha Rules . 1,21b I 


THF C V5\ NPOHE WOOl.LEN MILLS CUP. 


I 5 PI > J 1th Pimj.ib Regnni'iit , , 780 

1 PI The Ne|)al Escort 659 

5 PI Imd Infantry Jin 645 

2 PI Th(‘ Ni'pal Kseort 641 

The pRiNiu*: op Wali-s (M \lehkotl\) Crp 
i PI 2-151!) i’lmpib Ileginamt . 284 

1 PI 2-1511) Punjah Regiment 271 

8 I’l ]-2n<l Punjab Begnni 111 256 

15 PI 1st JCitiaU Kajindei Sikhs Jnt 256 

The O’Moore Criaoh Cup. 

1st Ra|in<l<‘i Patiala l.aiuers 594 

(M G Sec Ti * 4 ’ No 2 te.im) 1st 

Jlajindei Patiala Lanccis . 548 

("A" Scplii 1st Tp J\o 1 team) Ist 

Rajmdeu I’atmla Laiuvrs . .. 515 

(G Scjdn 2nd Tp .\o 2 team) IHth Iv, E. 

O taxaliyC' A” Sijn 3Tp).. .. 384 

The Mo’dur ('ountry Cup. 

M G Coy 2-l.5th Ihinjab I’n giinent 460 

M G Cox l-71h Rajput Regmv«*nt . 451 

M G Cov 4-1.5111 Pun |.ib Regiment .. 428 

M. G Coy 4-5Ui Maluatta J..ight Int. , . 426 

The PRiNcis Memoriai. Cup 

No 1 learn 2-1 5th Punjab Regiment . 806 

No I team 2-2nd K JO O Gurkha Rifles 761 

No 1 ti am M7th Dogia Regiment 744 

Xo 1 team 3 nth Sikh Regiment .. 739 
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Tin-: T)aiNiN(5 Uvttvlions Cn* 

JVo. 1 tram !(l-Jinl I'linj.ih . I,«ur» 

Mo 1 tfJiin 10-1 Mh Piiiijab .. 9Wi 

No 1 Icjnn 10-7H» Rajput Ro«iiiu*nt, 041 

No 1 luam lO-lst J’uiijab Jb'uoucnt 707 

TtlK fJlTKKIIA ( fO* 

No I team J) (’o lO-iatb K V Rifles 27a 

Mol team P do 2-Uth (riirkba Rifles 202 

No 1 team T do l-4tli 1*W(> (UiiUh.i Kil 212 

No Ite.uuT d(» l-2ml KIR) duilvli.i Ril 214 

HHTH d\RN\Tl<MM ANTRV 11 () (lOL!) dUP 
No 1 team 2-1 5th Punjab Re<;imeiit . 770 

No 1 team a-1 7th Doeia ReKJim nt . 7()H 

No 1 team 2-2n(l KfOOduiklia Hill(‘s 754 

No 1 team a-lltli Sikb Reumn nt (>54 

Thk M\1)R\s dr 4 RI)s I)ivmo\j) Jphilke 
S lltEJil) 

Allahabad dontim'ent \ P I 2 507 

iHt lin U I. P \iy R('Hl., \ F 1 2,425 

211(1 Hu M M S 1\T Kv Piths 2,120 

Thu Simla Rifles, V F 1 2,01 2 

The V Y I dtp. 

No I team 1st d I J* Kv Ib'^t , \ F I 700 

No. 1 team Vllahali.ul dont inu( nt, A F I 7(>1 

No. 1 team dawnjiDie A. F I 725 

No 1 team Iht M. and S. JSl Ky Rifles . OHO 

The Revdino dup. 

No. 1 Team Allah.ibad dontiiifieut, 

AYl. . . Hit) 

No 1 team Tlie Simla Rifles . . . 7HU 

No 1 teaiiiAdoy 2iid M and S M Rv 
Rifles 710 

No. 1 team. A doy. Tlu' Piinjab Rifles 722 


The R P K a dup 

1 1*1 A doy N W Ry Hu , A F I . 2^ 

Jhaiipan Didt Debra Dun dont indent 2i 
A do 2nd M A S M Ry Rifh's, AFT 2 
L M J* AlJ.iliabad dont imicmt, A F I . 2 


j The Si MIA Kuees dup 

[a doy Istd J P Ry KeE't. . 

Punjab dont indent Punjab Rifles l<s 

*‘D*‘Coy Istd 1 P Ry Retit 17 

‘*d’*doy Istd 1 P Ry livat 10 

The iMieitvrv Advisers dup 

.fodhpui Sardai Kissala 1,71 

.Jodhpur Saidai Intantiy .. l,)o 

4th Al S dwahor Intant ly 1,12 

Rhoiial Sultania Jntantiy 1,1 

Thi S(0\d)i\ dup 

A dt*v .hud Inlantry 1 

d doy 1st Patiala (Rajimlt I ) Sikh Inl 
R doy 1st Patiala (Rajmdt 1) Sikh Inl 1,()SV 

R t'oy 4th A1 R dwalioi Jntantiy 1,07^ 

1 T F PROVIVl’HI; RVTTVEIONs Al VTCH 

R (Joy n-lHth K daihwal Jtitles , 4oo 

A dov 1 1 -1st Punjab Reyiment . IT*' 

d dov I l-Oth Rajpiitana Kith'S ins 

A doy ll-Otli R.ijimtana Rith>s ,;n i 

I T LTrBAN VXD IT T. d AlVTdlFS 
A doy 4th (IT P ) Urban Intantiy 115 

R doy 4tli (IT P ) Urlian Jntantry lol 

D Coy (>tfi (Kuima) I’m U T d 27u 

R doy (Raima) Rn U. T. d. . .. J'.l 


SWIMMING. 


Bengal 

rto\iu( ial dhampiouslniw — 

Retuilts -- 

100 Metres — 1 Kajaram Salioo (Central) 2 
K Sadhnkhau (di'iitral) Time— I miu 

.S:i-5se(.s (Indian reeoid ) 

400 Meties —IN d Malik. (National), 2 
Sukumai dhosli t Raw'll Jla/ar Dinted) 
Turn () nuns 1 t-5se<*s 

200 MetK-s (lireast Stndve) -1 P dbou- 
dlnnv (liovvba/ar Ka\ain Samit\),2P K 
Ranerjee, (National) Tiiiu — S mins. 45) 

1- 5se(s 

100 M«'tns-(K!i<-k Str<do‘) - 1 V d Malik 
(N.itional), 2 Kajaiam Salioo, (deiiti.il) 
fl'niK'- 2 mins 30 I -5 sees. 

200 M(tr(*s - 1 Sukumai dliosli (Rajjhba/ar, 
dinted) , 2 S K Rose, (Nationnl). Time — 
2 mills 52 3-5se<s 

50 Metri's RiiMst Stroke, (Vt’oinen) — Won 
by Miss Niiupaiiia Seal, (National) m 52 

2- 5 aue«. 


Medley Ki lay —Won by Xational \\ln> ion 
lejueHi'iite (1 by 1’ Satkai N d IMaliK '' 
JioM' and S D('V Time- 7 inniH 30 . '< 

DlMim d Snsil (jhos(' ( Nat lon.il) , 2 11 I 
Jlloml, (Taltolla Institute) 

Watei Polo — P»o\v))a/ai Kavain Samitv 1" 
CVntial in tin Inial by 4 tjo.ils to I. 

Bombay. 

Kesiills- 

Ladles' OiK' L( imtb —1 Miss .Joan Sniiu ' 
(Tina --2 1 a-5 si'ts), 2 Miss 
Fabron (Time -22 seis ) , 3 Miss Sli' i' 
Ardajjh (Time 24 2-5 sees) 

Meielmnt-,' Te'ain Kaee - I Knrni.ili-Hli ’ 
W K T Seott, .1 F Fiedd S A S"1 ' ■' 
and .1 K l3u\ton (Tune — I mm J 0 sr ) 
2 P.ond»ay dom|).iny, (1) AV Me dim" I' ' 
J E T-e'W, \j F H doodwin and II ' 
Wastie) Tune' 1 mm 1 7J sees .3'! ' 

doiiijiany, K M F White, d d I ^ 
F. W Powe r and R. Rrovvn (Time — I' “ 
20 1*5 sues.) 
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Men’s Open Oi\in« — 1 .1 L Uinrdan, 110 7 
points , 2 II 1*. Waejieli, J()H H points , .1 Jl 
Brt>wn, 07 0 ])oints 

Mixed Kelay Bare (llandieap) — 1 Miss 
Vvonne Fabron and H J Wastie (Tina* 
—2 MMs ) , 2 Miss Maurei'ii ]t( llainv and 
MacDonald (Time — .3 scss), :3 Miss 

Fonda tludc'rian and (luden.m (Tiinc' - 
14 sees), 4 Miss Joan Soiindy and ]) W 
McClumpha (Seratdi) 

Sc iviec's Kelay - -I tlns'ii Houaids (Time — 

1 imn IC2-asees), 2 Nth Hi avy Jiattery, 
K A , “A ” (Tilin'- 1 min !(> 3-^) sees ) 

*3 2nd J>n , SiK'rvvood Foo'stcis. ‘ A ’ 
(’om]»any , 4 2nd I3n , Sin rvvood Foic'stc is 
HO 

M’c'sleiii India (Jii.iilm’ Mile, ( 'liampionslii]i 
( Hammond Cii])) IJailvKhmei 1 atlKsiial 
Old Jlovs ('rmi<‘ (> mins ‘J 4-") sks), 

2 H Hiiiid liombaN (>MiiKli.ina (Tina 
--() mins (> 4-r> st (s ) , .3 M Hillt I, yaf>m'«ts 
(Time (» nuns It sks) 


Lahore. 

]*unjal) Olynipie Fhampionslups — 

One Mile — SydiU'y .TosopH Willis (Time — 
.35 nuns 1 7 j s«‘es ) 

50 Yards Fii'e Style. — I Dennis Holman; 
2 Sliainslier All , .*3 l{ol)(*rt SpiirroM . (Time 

--2S1 SKS ) 

100 ^au^s Flee Style — 1 Dennis Holman; 
2 ]{obeit Spariow. (Time^ — 1 min 0 ;3-5 

S(‘ls ) 

440 Vaids Free' Style -Dennis Holman 
(Tmu‘ 0 nuns 25 .‘3*5 sk s ) 

100 Vaids Daelv Stroke* -1 Thomas Tnrnbiill ; 
2 Ma/har All , ‘3 balit Mohan (Time - 

1 mm 1-10 sees ) 

DiMim Lilit Mohan, theie bein^ only one 
eompc't itoi 

220 ^.uds I3r( ast Stroki 1 M.ilunwod 41i , 

2 F bawiie Smith, ;3 F Chainihiy 
(Time- ‘3 nuns ‘3 31 sk s ) 

\\a1.«rl*olo 

I3(>ny.i1 be.il (l«)\ernm(>nt (‘•►llei;(‘, balioie 
b> 7 I'oals t«» 4. 


YACHTING. 

Madras. 


(^)lombo r\ Madras, Annual (Vunpetltion-— 
Madias bcMt I’cdombo 1)> 42 points to 2S, 

ROWING. 


Bombay. 

I’ombav Oymkhana Beuatta, — 

Results — 

Seiuoi Seulls --Slatei beat Bade b^ 1 lenutli 
Tune '3nuns 2b 3-5 secs 
Senioi Foiiis h’mnls - ‘ ]) “ ('i(*n beat “A” 
CieM by I leimdh Time— 2mins Osees 
Seiuoi Pans — ■Fonlton and Dumeiesipie 
beat Slatei and Rndeb\ distance 
Jiimoi Pans - -rvollenbeif>: and Scluimadier 
beat Baw and JiVVien b\ h lenutb Time.-- 
2 mins 41 sees. 

.Iiinioi Seulls --Whallev beat Hutdiincs 
easilv Time- 2mins ;3’»se(s 
Seipentine Sc nils — Raw beat Bums casilj 
Tune- -2 nuns l sec 

Calcutta. 

Ml I chants’ (’up — 

t’harteied and Allahabad B.inks bc'at Mer- 
cantile Hank 1’ line —.‘3 nuns 2 secs 

Madras. 

dl-Incha Bejratta — 

* dlenife Fours Distance (1,025 yds ) — 
boinbay Oymkliana J S Dninerescjne 
(liou) H S Watc'is 2 P S Orecn .5, 
F T Coulton (StioK('), A W l*arkc*i (t’ox). 
CalcMitta Bownm Flub L F Duncan (I5o\\), 
F W Monc*ric*tf 2, A .1 Pe]ipc*rcorn 5, 
It J L Oakley (Stroke), .1 S ilardiim 
(Fox) 

P'Oiubay beat (Falciitta by 1 length. Time — 
mius. secs. 


Scmior Pairs DlHtanee I , t)25 yaids — 

S A Hindon and 1 F Pxibson (Madras) 

B .1. J. Oakley and A ,r Pi'jipeieorn 
(F.ilciitta) Madias won ea*-il\. Time. — 
.3 nuns 57sc'cs 

Seiuoi Sculls Jiistaiici* 1,025 >ards — 

h F Duncan (Falciitta) beat S A Bindon 
(Madias) by j lenyths Tune — t nuns, 
.3 sc*c s 

Hot Mc'atliei Bc'gatta — 

Madras— (’<dom bo Fliallc*nge Fours Flip, 

Madias be at Foloinbo by :31 Icmutlis Time' — 
.'{nuns 42,s<*cs 

Sinunoiis Flip. (Fliallc*nge J\uis ) — 

Distance 1,025 vaids S \ llindon ancl 
J B Pc*aice (Madias) beat .1 B H. 
J3ic*adon ami H S M Pioarc* (Foloinbo) 
by 5 lengths Time' — 4 nuns (» .sees 
Flip bu Junior Pans — 

,r Fomung and S M Martiz (Madras) 
bc'at 10 H Fiv and A Vassie (Madras) hy 
two Ic-ngths 111 ,3 nuns 42 sc'C's 
Flinkc'r Foxk'ss P.urs, — 

F H Milson and 1) N Sti phc'iis bc'at J L, 
Andeison and F, F Cross by six lengths 
in 2 nuns ‘jysc'cs, 

T3ambi idge Flip tor Sc nils - - 

10 H Fry bc'at S M Murtiz by Ic ngths 
SciMcc's Fours - 

Army won troin S J’ M, B,, who, coming up 
last, louk'd and ^M*rc' di:ic|uahii( d. 

Fliallcnge Sculls Fuj) — 

J. B Pierce bc'at J O Fochrane by lengths, 
Time. — 4, mms. 11 2-5 secs. 
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DOG SHOWS. 


Bombay. 

Tlie followinf? are the principal awauH 
OHALLKNUK Cin»S 

No. 1 For best exhibit in Show -Lt -Col 
G. H Chamber’s Wire Fox Teriiei “ Do«beii\ 
Golden Favoni of DimiJev let'll ” 

No ii For best exhibit in Show ol opposite 
sex to the winner ol No 1 -Miss 1’ Wii^ihC.s 
Coekei “ la'iicling String ol \S'are ” 

No 3 For best exhibit liied in India — 
Lt -Col G H Chanibei’s \Yiie Fox Terriei 
*’ Ch Cinderella ol Dinglev Dell ” 

No 4 For best exhibit Bred in India, opposite 
sex to wmiiei ot No 3 — Miss F Wimlit’s 
Cocker “ Wcniblej Wandeiei ” 

No. 5. For best Puppy in Shoo — Su Dinshaw 
Petit’b Great Dane “ Olal Ixanott ” 

No. 6. For best Puppy in Show, opiKisite sox 
to winner ot No r> Miss 1) Sniair.s Smooth 
Fox Teirier “ Upto Jinks *’ 

No 7. For best exhibit in Show’, bom in the 
Bombay Piesidency, undei IS months old 
Sir llinsliaw JVtit’.s “ Olaf Ivanoff ’* 

No. 8. For best ’IViriei in Show IJ -Col 
G. H. (Jhambei’s “Dogbeiry Golden Favoiii 
of Dingley Dell ” 

No 9 For best exhilut in Show, othei than 
Terriei - Miss P. Wimlit’s •* Leading Stiiiig 
of Ware ” 

No. 10. For best exhibit in Show', born in 
Bombay Piesideney and owned l>\ a Mem- 
ber — ^Lt J. 1) Kothawala’fe Cocker “ Best pal 
Bluecoat ” 

No 11. Foi best Teriiei, born in Itombav 
l*Tcsideney and owned b\ a Menibci — Miss 
J) Siiiairs“ Upto Jinks ” 

B031 BA Y P K 1<]S I T) KN C Y T\ F N N EL 
CLUB SPECIAL J’JilZES 

The following spe( lal piizes were confined to 
inembeis ol the Bombay Piesideney Jxennel 
Club — 

No 12. A Cup presented by H E IheGovernoi 
ot Bombay lor best exhibit in Show 
Lt -(\)1 <J H (Miainbei’a “ Dogbeiiy Golden 
Favoiii ot l)iiigle> Dell ” 

No 13 A Cup foi best exhibit in Show’ ol 
opposite sex to w’limei ot No 12 -.Miss P 
Wiight’s “ Jveadtng String of Waie ” 

No 14 A Cup foi best exhibit in Show’ bicsl 
111 India — Lt -Col G H. Chamliei’s “ Cin- 
deiella ol Dingley Dell ” 

No 15 A Cup for be.st exiiibit in Sliow’, bred 
ill India of opposite sex to winner ot No 14 - - 
Miss P Wright’s “Wenible\ Wandeiei ” 

No 16 A Cup foi the be.st Wire Fox Teiriei 
Dog owned by a Didy Membei — Miss 
E MaePherson’s “ Ch. Lanai th Passing 
Cloud ” 

No 17 The Times of India Jubilee Comme- 
moration Cup for the best exhibit under 
2 years . — Mr?, Watson’s Scottisji Terrier 
“ Appln Robin.’* 


No IS A Cup foi best exhibit under 2 \e.ii 
ot op|K)site sex to winiioi of No 17 - Mi 
R II Fido’s Smooth FoxTciiiei “ Foxtiottii 
ot tlie Fon I's '* 

No 19 A Cup foi best exhibit in Sliow, hi d 
111 India, imdei 1H months - Mrs H \ 
Fido’s Scottish Tciiici " Spoit> Chicttam ” 

No 20 A Clip foT best Pii])i)V owned h\ ( 
Membei --Sii DmsJiaw Petit’s “ Ol.ii 
Ivaiioft ” 

SPECI AL PRIZES OPEN TO ALL 

No 21 A Cup tor the best Boizois, Saluki oi 
<fre\ hound Mis M Saia’s Boi/ois 'M\ 
the Maitiishka ” 

No 22 A Cup for the best Gieat Dane -Su 
Dinshaw Petit’s " Satina ot Gaininaton ” 

No 23 A Cup foi the best Alsatian IM 
L C Smith’s” Ixiiegei V’om Hans Si hutting ’ 

No 24 A Cup foi the best Alsatian, oppo^ib 
sex to the w'lniier ot No. 23 - Mis L C 
Smith’s “Tiiidel Yom AViegeitelscn ot 
JMai(‘stiuel ” 

No 25 A Clip tor the best Liihiadoi BetncM>i 
Ol Englisli Spiingci S})anio] - Lt -Col 
S Shamsheie Jang Bahadiii Uana’s Lahi.idoi 
” Laund J/C>mei ” 

No 26 A (3ip toi the host Golden BetiicMi 
or Jiish Settei --Mi D G Daxie’s Goldin 
Ketnevei ” Biefenglci Boiysun ot Nutwood 

No 27 A Cup toi the he'.t Bulldog, Chow 
Chow or Dalmatian —Mr W^ Pedlii’s 
Bulldog ” Oakville l»iomiei ” 

No 28 A (Jiij) foi the best .Tap.inese Boston 
Teiiiei ot Yoikshiie 'reniei — Cajit Flaniln s 
Bo.stoii 'reiiiei ” Dot of Wow ” 

No 29 A Cup foi the best Cocker Spaniid 
Miss J’ Wright’s “ Leading Stung of Wan 

No .’iO A Cup for the best (’oekei Sfiann ! ot 
opposite sex to the w'lnncr ot No 2‘t 
JJ J D Jvothaw’ala’s ” Jiestpal Delight ol 
Meiok.” 

No 31 A Clip toi till’ best Coekei Spaiiiid Bn 'I 
in India -Miss P. Wiight’s ’’VVcmld. \ 
Wandeiei ” 

No .32 A Cup toi the best Bull ’IVn ni 

Mrs A tJ Gianville’s “ Fiagan Duchess 

No 33 A Cup foi the liest Aiiedale oi In h 
Teiiiei -Mrs Aw’dieY'' Aiiedale ” St o i 
Statesman ” 

No 34 A Cup for the best Smooth Fox I ■ 
iier — Air A Wiight’s ” Ch. I'hnkci •’ 
Yootha ” 

No 35. A Cup toi the best Smooth Fox 3Vii' 
ot opposite sex to the w’lnner of No^^ >4 
Mr R. H Fido’.s ” Ciadley Radiance ” 

No 36, A Cup foi the best Wire Fox Ten ici 
Lt.-Col. G H. Chamber’s ” Dogberry GoJ * 
Favour of Dingley Dell.” 
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No A Cup for the IW- Wiie 3'’o\ Toiiicr 
of opposit** to tlio winiin ot No .‘1(5 — 
Mrs N .1 Haiiiillon’s “ Ciacklov Kt.ilc-sinan *’ 

No A (’up for tho S< olti^h ’!’( n a 1 

Mis C* 31 Watson's “ Aptun Kobin " 

No A Cup loi 11 m‘ Siotlisli 'I'fHK*! 

J’uppN IMis il V. I'Jdo's Spoit\ 
(’liieftaiu ” 

No 40 A (’up foi tho l)tMt Cli.nin Tnnot 
Mis 10 31 Vance’s “ Ukh Urn <*l TltMuiii'iloKl * 

No 41 A (’u]) foi llu' l>i‘s1 Seah Uan» 'rrinei 
Sir Dinshavv Petit s ‘ llinei Ivniiilit lOiiant ' 

No 4ii A Cup foi tlie Oest SMlne^ Silkn 
3Iis A 31 Stewait''- Pukki " 

No 4‘i A Cup I01 tbe Pest iKx li^hund - 

Alls .f 1 (.iiithi ic'^ “ J»pstl(' iPiin |>ess\ * 

No 4t A Cu]) loi tlie Pest Oasduiiiil ol 

opposite sex to tlie winnei ot No It 
3iis Noel Paton's ‘ .Savelo\ Hililf'uaidi ’* 

No 4.1 \ Cup toi till' lt('st Ponnuanian - 

3IISS Saiiili .lohn's * 3Iist^ P>o\ " 

No to A Cuji toi the Pest Poineianian ol 

opposite' sex to the' v\itinii ol No l.'» 

3Ii 10 1> lOdwaid s “ 3li-lue " 

No 47 A Cup foi the P('st P< Kinm'se AIi^ 
V 3Pu Donell's “ ( p Wu-'I’i ol CluiPeune 

No 48 A Ciiptoi tlielK'st VeKiiurese' of opposite 
sex to the wuiiu 1 ol No 47 -Mis V Mo 
])oiieirs ‘ Vutsi I’u ol ClaiiPoiiie ” 

No 40 A Cup foi the liost Pekumi'si* Pu]>p\ 

3lis V 3la( Donell’s ‘ A atsi Ku ot Clan home ' 

No .00 A Cup for the pest UPoih'sian IIkIui- 
Paelc, I’hiPi'tan 'reniei, 'riiihetan hooteah 01 
3Ialtcse - 31is P\n Cii lisp’s Ixhodisiaii 
JPduebadt “ Jtusset T’Satisi Pad ” 

No .^)1 A Spoon tor the licst AYiie Fox Temci 
whose ownoi has neve'i won a Cha Ileum' 
Ceitilleate in thi' breed — Capt J^iwh'ikc 
A ichei’s** Hunstieet Kusihei ’’ 

No ,12 A Cup toi (lie Pest, exhibit shown foi 
till' first time and owned P\ an K.xPibitoi toi 
the lust tilin' -Aliss S.u.ih .lolin’s ‘ Mist\ 

3 toy ” 

No A Cup tor the Pi-st lattei -AIiss 

I) Sin, ill's Sinootli PoxTeiiiei 

No 04 A Cup ioi the beM Soldiei's |)oi>: - 

Sy:l Fi,un>st oil’s NiplMi," 2, Ciinnei 
Thom. IS • PeeLjie ” 

KKNNFL CPCU OF INOIX SPCCfAP 

1 1 -Col C 11 Chanipei’s " Cindeii 11,1 of l>ln',de^ 
Dell ” 

ALSATIAN CLTITt OK INDI A SPCCI \ LS 

3t(st Jinpoited — Di L C Smith’s “ K uem'i- 
\ om Hails Schutt me: " 

Ite^t Opposite Sex - 31is L C Sinit h’s “ 'J’liulel 
Voiu Wiegertelsen ol .Maiesipiel " 

Itest Bred in India — L/CpI. W Quiek’s 

“ Kimmeth,'* 


Simla. 

1 4th Simla Championship Slunv — 

The tollowmg Is the list of wmneis of spei'i.al 
tropliK's and < h.dle'iim' dips m th(> 1 Ith Simla 
Ch.im|iionship Dog Show 

'I'Ih II K\( elk mil's I he Vl(elo^ and the* Countess 
ot Wilhii'gdon s Cup lot the best dog in the 
Sliow Mi II H Kidos Smooth Kox 'reiiier 
* Ndiis MmlMi Cold’ ltts(‘i\e 11 H 
iM,di,ii.i|a Dhii i| (d P,d 1 il.i s Ihigli di Spiiiiger 
Sii.ini( 1 ‘ I'oioiii I ol M.ilw.i 

Ch.illt ng<’ Cup loi b( ^1 exhibit m the Show’ 
Ml II 11 I’ldos Smooth Ko\ ’Pei ri( r “ Solus 
31m((dC<dd lbsei\( II H t he 3lahai.ija 
Dim i| ot P.iti.il.i Coionet ot 3r.ih\.i ’ 

Ch.illeiige Cup tor Ik st I'xhibit in t h(' Show', 

opposite MV Ml .1 Ki,is(‘i s S( ot t ish ’J’eri let 

‘ Cl< m .iimii' Cihii It V ’ IPser\e Mrs N K 

LlovPs D<o lisliund Kirwisdoni" 

Ch.illeie/c Cup loi the Ik st exhibit Pied by 

(xhibitoi .,iid Ch.illi nei' Cup toi thi' best 
1 omit I V bled ( vhibit II II Mah.iia|.i Dhirai 
ot Pati.ila s Cu'jrhsli S]>img( 1 Sp.imel Coionet 
(d .M.llw.l ’ lle-iiM .Mis K C Webb’s 
IN kmgesc ‘ ( 'bin ( 'bin m Pad h " 

Cli.ilknm Cu|) lot till bi'st pupp\, lued in India 
Delhi limit Clid) s Kox Hound \omm.ition 
I IPsiive 11 11 tin M,diaia),i Dhii.ij ol 

P.iti.iki L.ibi.idoi llehii'Nii H.ii b.ii laii ot 
31.1 Iw a 

The K nnel Club ol fiidi.i Spi ii.il f. r thi' Pest 
1 xiiibit owned b\ .1 m(‘mbei ol .in Assoiiate 
Jl 11 3Pdi.u,»ja Dhiiaj ol P.diah “Coionet 
('I M.llw l ’’ lleseiM Mrs \ ,s Kiikwood 
Id.nk and T.in Ti'iiur C.ibia fl.ilt 31oon 
Twihglit ’’ 

U P Ivi nnel Chib Cup loi best exliibit bled by 
a nu mix 1 Mis P I’enn’sCuat D.ine “ ItlaA) 
ol Kaiihghl ’’ Uescrxe wner’s “ Ven- 

detta ot i’.iii light ’ 

Lhass.i and 'rilxli.iii Ti'iiier Assoi i.d ion Chal- 
lenge Ciij) lor hist ot eitlii I bieid Miss M 
lliibbk s Lh.iss.i tilllel “ J’hoi be Ass.ihl ’’ 

Spann 1 Club of liidi.i Cup tor the best spoiling 
dog whiili has not won .1 S]).iniel Club Sjii'i i.il 
this se.ison, itwiud b\ .1 number II Jl the 
M,ih.ii.i|.i DIm.ii ot P.di.d.i “Coionet of 
M.ilw i ’ llesiiM Miss Iv 11 Whi'.illey 
‘ Si'll (tion ot llh.idn ’ 

‘ MaYUibh.ini " Cu]> lor the best Ihifipy in the 
Show, till piopi It^ ot .1 nil mbet ot the C D 
C I Mis P IN nil ‘ Veiidefl.i id K.iiihght ’’ 

“Tanoia Tigi r ’ Cup, iiiesenfed by II II. 
Piiniiss Indir.i ol ixapiiit h.il.i foi the bi'sfc 
< xhibit inthesliow' 'I'iii' pioperty ot ,1 nuni- 
biioltheC D C I Mis P Penn* Dl.ize ol 
I'.iiilijht ” 

‘ Bushby ” Cup, plisented b\ L.idv Nethelsole 
loi the bi st exhibit by .1 nu nd»ei ol the (i I) 

(' j Mi> P Penn ‘ Pla/e ot K.iirlight 

“ Kamk.i ” Cup, for thi' Usf i;iee Pied in 
Jiidi.i b\ a nil mber ot t he C D C I Alris F 
JVnn ‘ JMa/e ol Fanlight ” and “ Vendetta of 
Fanlight.” 
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Dofo^ Shows, Billiards and Weight Lifting. 


“Sweyn Iireo(ler‘' ” Cup lor Mu* l^cst (Ircat 
Dane ownod bv a inoiiibar of tlu* C. I) C F 
Mrs J’ IVnii ‘‘Vendif ol Faiillyht ” 

H Jf tlu* Jt.ij.i oi Kaiidkot’s Cup tor Mu* lust 
opposit(*si\ Mis N E liloyd’s D.uhshund 
*‘ Kir\Msdoin ” K»s('i\r Mr J Frasor's 
Scottish Tcriicr “ (lU'iu.mmc (’liaiit v ” 

Cup toi best doji owned by a l{( std(>Mt ol Snula 
Mrs M M Coi<loii-I)(>elvs’ Pouu laui.in, 
“Sun-set Flash.iway ” Hest'ne Mi L* C 
T Faliu's D.iliuatmii “ \\.iiiiof " 

11 E the Coiuiuaiulef-in-Chi(*rs Cup for flu* 
b(*st Co( K('i Spanu 1 Mis M Stic Is .lo(*soii 

ol Malwa ” Jb siiM* Mrs \ l>i imi s “ Spai IJ- 
iim Doieen " 

II 10 tlu CoNcinorot tlu* l•ull|.lb s Clip loi tlu* 
b( st 'I’l n lei Ml H 11 Fldo s Solus Miutid 
(lolil" I{(sei\( Miss E M M( 1‘helsoii 
“ Ch li.iii.iith 1‘assiiiij: Cloud 

]| II tlu Mahatapi Dhiia) ot I'.it nla's < ‘up toi 
tlu* lust (bin l>oj> built K i: b l»aMd- 
uon s liish Sittir ‘ Mtirtauh ol \il(*aih 
Hi'h(*i\e Mis E Sills’ babiadoi liitiieM'i 
“ \Vi iiiKles ol I5eliii.i\( ’ 

IF II tlu Mahaiaj.i Dhiiai Kuiuai ol 
Dai bhaiijia s Cup loi tlu lust Idiassa oi Thi 
bi'tiaii tiiiui Miss M lliibbl(*\ “ 1‘oete 
Assahl ’ Jb'seive Miss M Jlubbl('’s * Aja\ 
Ahs.iIiI 


Cup tor the best babrador HetricM*! IF If 
tlu* Mabaraia Dim a) ot 1‘atiala’s babiadoi 
IteliieNer “ .lalta ’ . Jti'serM Mrs E Sills 
“ Wi inkles ol EelfiraAe ’’ 

(’up tor the beut I’lippy iii the Show Mrs AI 
JVF Mordon-Deeks’ Eoiiiei.iiiian “ Sun-set 
Flaslunvay ” Ib'sene Di Ihi Jlunt Cluh s 
Fo\ Hounds NoummtJoij I 

Cii]) lor the best Wiie Fox 'rertu*r Eujipv Mis 
E b Wooli idee s Wile Fox Temei ‘ Smioii s 
CoininissiDii ’’ 

Cup till tlu* best Msatian hied in India Mi 
C A Disney s ‘ Eettjtia Mm bahoiinstein 

Cup lot the best ’I'l met ol Slotlaud Mis E 
Hudsons “Cahia Ium idiiu* Stout Fi lla ’’ 

Cup liir tlu* b< si Ket I u M i otliei than btibiadm 
Ma|oi M 'riionis Mi)lden IbtiieMi Don 
Eiitiis ’ 

Cup loi the best ro\ uiiludiue Ei kiiuiesi* ami 
Eoiiu‘i.ini<in Mis A S kiikwoods El.u k 
.iiid 'I'an ten II I Cabi,i H ill Moon 'I'w ilisilit * 

Cup lot the best Fox 'retlli'l ]\ll K 11 Fldo s 
“Solus Minted Mold ’ 

Cup lot tlu bi si Mii.it Dim Mis K It M 
Jlassan’s “ IMant.imiut ol Stonelimt ’’ 


BILUARDS. 


Calcutta. 

All-India \Tnalf*ui Chaiiipionshi]) — 

Itesiilts 

I’lotMish Deb (holdei) beat M M JU'iiti b\ 
1,0^5 points to 78 J 


AlMndta IMolessional Ch.ani])ionsb]p - - 
llesults - 

alike Elias (holdei) lu*at Emu Alonk bx 1 olT 
ixmithtu bb-a 


WEIGHT UFTING. 


Calcutta. 


A 1 1 - 1 nd la ( 'Inin ] ilonsh 1 1 is — 

H Stone (’lass - E |\ Eose (Flowiab) two 
haiuls inilitan juess (||A pounds), two 
bands smite h (1 r> pounds), two baudv tleau 
and jeik (170 pounds) Total 4Jb pounds 

9 Slone Class — \\ Has (Cahutta) tw'o bands 
inihtaix fuess (ip) pounds), (wo bands 
.snatdi (1 r> pounds) two hands dean and 
jeik(l8() fiouiids) Total pounds 

10 Stone Class A M Ebaiataiu (Madias) 
two hands luilitaix fiiess (i;,ii ])ounds) , 
two bands snatih (Ifl.") pounds) , tw'o bands 
flean aud jeik (170 iKiimds) Total 4JU 
ixiundii. 


11 Stone Cl.iss — \ Iv unhik.innon (M.ulm i 

tx\o bands nuhtaiN pi I'ss (I7i> pound*-) m'" 
baiuls snatdi (I7ti iiounds) , two ImikI 

dean and jeik (J.‘{l) fiounds) Total 
IKiunds. 

12 Stone (’lass /.iw' AVi'ik (Eiiiui.i) i".t 

bands niiht.iix pii'ss (iso ])oiinds) , t ' ' 

hatuls snatih (JOt) iioiiiuls) , two hmi 

dean and jeik (2.')0 pounds) Tot il ' ' 

liouiuls 

ileaw wiiubt - Zaw WT'ik (Euini.i) ‘ ' ' 
bands inilit.iiN piess (100 luninds ) , - 
hands snatdi (J70 pounds) two he ' 

dean aud jeik (280 pounds) Total 
poiiiids 

Weijibt jiei wemht w^as won b\ A J ' 
latam (xMadras) with 112 poimd&. 
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POLICE SPORTS. 


Poona. 


'Ih( n'sulth .is lollow-^ - 


liOid Lloyd’s (’ll!) foi Atldcths won 1>\ 

Tlu rojison M('nion.\l Cu]) toi Sonior HojLtv 
was won l»v lliduainn Alinu dn.i;j:.u W(it 
tin luniiMs-ni) 

Tlu (!\nldt 1 Cup toi .Innioi wms won 

l)V tlu‘ ii und (‘ 1 JLulvvav. Kiiniuis- 
iip (1 I I‘ lLiilwa\ 

'i’hc lv( niu <lv Tup foi 'I'lifjf-ol-W ai was won )»\ 
Hafii.mm Dli.owai IIk )iinn(i'<np 
(m 1 tlu Sii Maninc' lla.>waids (.’up 

TJu Ml Kr.irn Is (liitlilli Cup to! (’rossA'oiintiv 
WiiN won by 1>( IjJiauni 

'I’lu' Kao Jlahadnr i\ok)(' Cu]) loi ^\ it '•limy 
was won l)\ \llahuN klMdii ot i>ija]>U! 
S(>(ond pii/t to Daniu liliiinaji ot iVasiU 

The Loid SNdeidiani Cup lot l‘h\si<al Tiain- 
inji was won b> Shol.ipui Jluniuis-ui) 

Sal ar.i 

TJie Sji lit'slit VVdson Ciiii to! I lie best all 
loinid man w’iis won by JMabonud Jlaiul ot 
iielj^.ium, who .ilso won a yoJd Jiu d.il 


Tlu Down Ch.illeiiyt Shield W'.is wtm b\ 
llelyaum 


liidn idmil I'l i/es — 

10(» \ai<ls - 1 Mahonu'tl Hand (Ii('l<j:auin) 

'2 .IhaLi <C T Sihool),d TajHiam Sukha- 
i.mi (\V(‘st Mi.indtsh) 

Qnaitet Mdt' -1 Mahomed Hand ( Ik Ipium) , 
J I'aiasliiam \ t Ilapa ( Ik l^>aum) , > Janies 
John (Dhaiwai) 

Halt Milt -1. K.isli.i l).isia\a (Wt'st Khan- 
desh) , 2 (J.inpit lialaji (Hoinbay City), 
Dawottd \|am ( li('Jy;.iimi) 

(tbst.nli Halt I. l{.inM liandia H.ilwant 
(Itoinbay) 2 H.inni.int Vi shvvant 
( Ik iyanm) 

lit 1 1 \ Katt I . Ik lyauiii 2 , Poona. 

Tlu M K Don dd ('hallenyt (up ttu Sub-In“i- 
pitlois Shi»otmt’ Coiiipt t it ion was w'on by 
Malu shwaisinuh (Jokiilsmyh ot Ahmedabad. 

Hao S.du'l) P> M Kaiu's Cup to? H () Siib- 
liisptdois 100 ^,llds was won by Haroofi- 
khan Kadaikhan ol Sholap’ii 
Inilian Dlin i is i'At ids 

lkal(\ Miiiioiial Clip toi Ib'Ntdvei shootmu 
was won by Mi \V L K Haia|)alh 

Tht Soidt I Cup tor Ki volvt i Sn.ii»shootiii^ 
w.is won b\ Mr P M Sli'Wriil 

I !• Oditt'is’ Kdli Shootiny Cup w<is won by 
Ml D W P. (ain.iyhan 

Ml D lhaly’s Cup toi Miiski't Snaiishocdiiij^ 
WMs W'on by Mi V N K.iiui 

Tlu KeniU'dy Challt nyt Ciiploi the lust ayoK** 
jl.iti stoic III OJIneis’ txeiils xvas won by 
Ml V M Sttwait 

Dllntrs KM) \aiils Pn/ts jirisi'uli'd by If K. 
tlu CoXtiiun i Ml W L K lleiajiath , 
J, Ml J’atidoii-Kow 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


The following ru'W Warrant, of Precedence for 
India was af)proved by His Majesty tlie King- 
Emperor of India, and received His lioyal Sign 
Manual, on 9tli April 1930 — 

1. Go\ernor-(»ejiC‘ral and Viceroy of India 

2. Governors of Presidencies and Piovinces 
within their respeitue chaiges 

3 Governors ot Madras, Hombay and 
iJengaJ 

4. ('oinniandcr-in-Chief in India. 

5. Govcinois ol tlic ITmted Piovinces, 
Punjab, fjiharand Orissa and Ikiima. 

6. Governors of tlie ('cntial Piovinces and 
Assam , Governor oi tlie JNoitb-NVest Eiontiei 
ProMiae. 

7. Chief Jiisiiec ol Bengal 

8 Members of tlie Go\ernoi-General‘s 
Exeeutivc Council 

9 Commandei-in-(3u('t ol His Majesty’s 
Naval Porc(‘s in the Bast Indies 

10 Piesident ol tlie Comic il of Slate 

11. Presidc'nt ol the Legislative Assembly 

12 Chief .Tiistic'e ol a High Court otlic i than 
that of Bengal. 

13 Agents to the Ocivc inoi-Gencial, Raj- 
putana, (’entral India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States ol Western India , Chiel 
Commissioner ot the Noith-West Eiontier 
Provmec, (’omniissionc i in Smd , Membeis of 
Executive ('oiineils and Ministers ot Goveniois 
and Licutenant-Govomois* , Political Resident 
ill the IVisian Gull, Resident and (/ommandei- 
in-Chicf at Aden, and Residents at Hydei a bad 
and in Mysoie within tJieii ri.spective ch.irgcs 

14. Cluet CommihSK'iK i of Railways , General 
Oilicers Commanding, Js’ortliein, Southc'rn, 
Eastern and Wc'stern Comm.inds ,and Olhccisoi 
the rank ol Gemual 

15 Memheis ot the Executive Couinils and 
Ministeisin Madias, Boinbaj and Bengal* 

10 Membeis ol the Evec iitive Countil 
and Ministeis, United Piovinc.es, Punjab, Buima 
and Bihar anil Oiissa * 

17. Agimts to tlie Governoi-Gencral, Raj- 
putana, Central India, B.iluchistan, Punjab 
States and States ol WestcTii India, Chiet 
Commissumei ol the JNoith-West Eiontiei 
Pioviiiee , Political Residi'nt in the Persian 
Gull, and Residouts at Hyderabad and in 
Mysoic. 

18. Mcmbc'is of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers, Cential Piovmee.s and Assam ,♦ 
Membeis ot the Exci utive CoiiiiciJ and Miiii.steia, 
Noi til- West Frontier Piovinee. 

19. Pii'sidents ot la’gislative Councils, 
within their respcidivo Provinces. 

20. Chief Judges ol Chief Couits , and 
Puisne Judges ot High Courts. 

21. Lioutonant-Geiierals 

22 Auditor-General ; Chaiiman of the 
PiOlie Service Commission , and Chief Com- 
missioner ol Delhi, when within hi.s charge. 


23. Air Oflicci Commanding Royal Al 
Force in India , Flag Officer Commanding an^ 
Director, Royal Indian Marine , Members of th 
Railway Board ; Railway Financial Commit 
sionei , Secretaiies to the Government of India 
and Vice-Cliairman, Imperial Council of Agiicu 
tuial RcscarcyJ). 

24. Additional Secretaries and Joint Seen 
tai les to the Government of India , Commissumc 
in Sind , Contiollei ot Civil Accounts, Finanei.i 
Adviser, Militaiy Finance, Judges of Chu 
Courts, Membeis ol the Cential Board o 
Rovcmuc , ami Resident and Commandei-m 
Chief at Aden. 

25 Chad Commissioner of the Andain.n 
and JVieobai Islands, when witliin his ehaigc, 
and Chad Secrid«iries to the Governments o 
Madias, Bom bay and Bengal. 

20 Commissionc'i s of Revenue and Com 
nii^sioiiei ol ICveise, Bombay. Consultui' 
Fngimei to tla* Goveinmint ol India Devclof) 
mc'iit Commi-.sjon('i Buima, Director of Dcvcioj' 
meut, Bombay Due i toi-Gcnoral, Indian Mcda .i 
ScivKc, Dircctor-Gencial ol Posts and '!’( t 
graphs. Financial Commissioners, Judnu 
Cominissioncis ol the Central Piovinces, Sun 
and jNoitli-Wcst Fionticr Provinces; Majoi 
Generals, Membeis ol a Boaid of Revenue 
Mcmbi'rs ol the Public Scivicc Commission , am 
Surgeons-Gcnei al. 

27 Cbainnin of the Madras Seivnc^sCom 
mission, Vice-Chancclloibotthe Indian Hnivcisi 
ties 

2.8 Agents of State Railways; Conti oIKi 
ot the Curioncv , Additional Juclic.ial Comnii'* 
sioneis, Judicial Commissionei , Western IikIm 
S tates Agenciv , Commissioners ol Divisumi 
R esidi'iits oi the 2nd Class , Deputv Aiidilci 
Gener.d in India, Revenue and 
Cominissioncis, JXoith-Wot Frontier Pii)\jc'', 
within the ir icspectivc* ebaigc's 

29 Membeis ot the Indian Civil Seivn' <•! 
3U veais’ standmg, whose position but loi llu'- 
Aiticle would not be Iowct tlian Artnlc 34 

30. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

31. Ad vocates-Gcncial, Madras and Bonii».i\ 

32. Chici Secietaiies to Governments lUiui 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal .mil 

1 Assam. 

33. Accountants -General, Class I , An 1 "T' 
Officer Commanding, Aden ; Biigadicrs , ( ■ leit 
Commissioner lor India; Chid Control!' i 
Store.s, Indian Stoics Department, Cornmi-"' 'ii< i, 
Nortbciii India Salt Revenue , Directoi-(" 

oi Andiaif'logy in India , Director of the <>!< 
cal Survey; Diicctor, Intelligence J5>i' 
Dncctor ot OidnaneeFactonesand Maniil.i- ' - 
Dnecdor ol Railw'ay Audit, Ecliioation.il ■ 
missioner with tlic Governraont ot Ii'i- 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Comini-' 
Calcutta , Inspector-General of Forests , M i' ^ ' 
Ac.countant-General ; Public Ht'alth <’(>’ 
sioner witli the Governmbut ot India . 
Survevoi-Goncral ot India 


* The Vuc.-Pitsidcnt ol the Council ap])oiiited undti section 48 of the Goveinmeni oi 
Act ranks in the same aiticle oi the Waiiaut but senior to bis colleagues on the Council. 
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,4. AdditionalJudicialCominibBiouerH , Uinel, llanjjoon, within their charges. Chief Inspector 
(' iiiimissioner of the Andaman and J^icobar j ol Alines , Commissioneis of Police in the Presi- 
l-iinds; Chief Coramissionci of Delhi, Cliicf denc.y Towns and Jiangoon , and Settlement 
ht tretary to the Government of Assam, Clnef • Commissioncis 


M (Tctary to the Government of tlie North-West, 

1 lontier Piovmcc , Comniissioiicis ot Division;' 
Jiidieial Commissioner, Western India States ; 
t^ency; and llesidents ot the ‘JSnd Class, 
111 venue and Divisional Commissionei s oithe' 
>i)rth-Wcst Frontier Piovince, 

.‘i5. Noii-Othcial Presidents of Munnipal 
('orpoiations in Prcsidcney Towns and Rangoon, 
iMthin their respective municipal jurisdictions, 
Piivatc Hecretaiv to the Vlccioy , and Secre- 
rnies, Additional Secretaries and Joint Seeie- 
t.nies to Local Governments. 

36 Aecountants-General other tlian Class 
T Chief Accounts Oflicer, East Indian llailway ; 
Cliief Auditor lot State Hallways, (*hief Com- 
mercial Managers of State llailwavs, Cliief 
Conservators ot Forests; Chref Engmceis,* 
Chief Engineer, Telegraphs , Chief Operating 
Superintendents ot State ilailwavs , Chief 
Mi'chanieal Engineers of State Railways Chief 
Mining Engineer, Railway Board, Colontls, 
Command (Jontroliers ot Military Ai.eounts , 
Deputy Controller of tlie Curreiu y at Romhay , 
Directors of Agiieulture , Directoi , Agrieultuial 
Research Institute, Pusa , Direitoi ot Army 
Audit , Director of the liotanical Survey of India*, i 
Director of Civil Aviation in India, Diiectoi-i 
(leneral of Observatories, DireiRois ot Public] 
Instiuction under Local Governmentb, Diieitoi, 
Militaiy Lands and Cantonments, Directors, 
Railway Board ; Directors ot the Survey ot 
India, Director, Zoological Survey; Expert 
Advisers, Imperial Council of Agueultural 
Research , Financial Adviser, Posts and 'I'chi- 
graphs , His Alajesty s I'raclc Commissioners, 
lloinbay and Calcutta, Inspeetois-Gcneral, 
Civil Hosiiitals; Jiisjhk tois-Geneial ot PoIkc 
under Local Governments and in the North- 
West Frontier Province; Jrisjicctois-General ol 
Prisons under J/Ocal Goveniments ; Master ot 
Sccuiity Press, Nasik ; Morabeis ot the Indian 
Civil Sci vice and of the Indian Politic al Dopait- 
nicnt of 23 years’ civil service, whose position 
hut for tins Article would not ho lower than 


41. (Collectors of Customs Collectors and 
Alagistiates of Districts , (Collector of Salt llev- 
emie. Madras and Doinhny Collectoi (d Stamp 
Revenue and Dejuity Colli'ctor ol Laud Revenue, 
(’aleiitta. Commission ei of Ajmoi-Alerwaia, 
'Deputy (’ominissioiiers otDistnits, Deputy 
(ComimsMonei , Poit DKiii , DiMsioiial and 
1 Distiict and SesMons Judges (including the 
.Judicial Commissioiiei ol Chota Nagpur), 
Political Agdit*, and Supi'rinteiulents, and 
iResiduits (other tlian those of the 1st and 
1 2iid Class), Commissioneis of Income Tax, 
j Opium Agent, GJiazipui , and Remcinbianeeis 
; ol Legal 41lairs and Govcinment Advocates 
I undei J.oeaJ Governments 

42 Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
I KmaTUi , Dejmtv Seiietain s to the Government 
I of India, Diret tor-Genei.il ot Commeicial 
I Intelligem e , Diiectoi ot Inspeetion, Indian 
! Ktoies Dfpaitment , Diniloi ot Dublie Informa- 
tion, Goveinmi nt ol India ,Dne(tnj oi Duiihases 
and Intelligence, Indian Stoics J>epaitmcnt; 
Directoi, Rigulations and Foims m the Army 
Dep iitment , Estabhslmient 0th < er in the Army 
Depaitment , Set u laiy to the Imperial Council 
ol Agrienltmal Reseaich , Societal y, Puhlio 
Service Commission, Secretary to tli'' Railway 
Doaid , and Sc eietaiies to Reddeiits ot the First 
‘ Class within then respective charges. 

' 4 3 Director, Cditial Rcsc'aieh Institute, 
j Kasauli , Directoi of the Imjmial Institute of 
I Vetc'iiuaiy Reseaicdi, Aluktc'sar, Diieitor of the 
I Indian Institute ot Scieiue, and Principal of 
'the 'rhomasoii Civil Engineering College, 

[ Roorkec 

j 44 Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
|Foiests, Jiudget Ullieei, I'lnanee Department; 

I Govc-ininentoi Jiicha , Chicd Eli (tneal Engineers, 
Civilian Suiiei ill tend cuts oi ('lothing Faetoiies , 
Civilian Snpermtenddits of Oidnamo Factories ; 
Collieiy Sufiorintdident, JOast Indian Railw^ay ; 
(’oiiiniandant, Fioiitui Constabulary, North- 
West Frontier Piovince, ComjRi oiler, Assam; 


Aiticle 55 ; Mint Mastcis, Calcutta and Bombay , 
President ot the Forest College and Reseaich 
Institute ; Provincial Directors of Public Health , 
and Tiaflic Managcis and Locomotive Supcim- 
teiideiits ot State Raiivva>&. 

37. Military Secrctaiy to tlic Viceroy. 

38 Solicitor to the Government of India j 
and Standing Counsel for the Presidency ol 
Bengal. 

30. Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Chill cli of Scotland. 

40. Chairmen ot Poit Trusts and of Improve- 
ment Trusts ot the I’resideiic y 'J’owiis, Rangoon 
and Karachi, Chief Executive Othecis ot the! 
Municipalities ot the Presidency Towns and ' 


ConscTvatois ot Foic'sts , Coiitiollci of Airay 
Far ton Act (lunts, Conti ollci oi Marine Accounts; 
ContioIIei, Royal An Foice Accounts, Deputy 
Agents, Deputy Tiuflir Managers, and OHiceis* 
ol sjinilaj status of State Railways; Deputy 
Chut Eiigmeei, TcJegiaphs, Deputy Director- 
Geutial, Indian Medical Scivice, Deputy 
Diiector-Gdieial of the Pest Ollice ; Deputy 
Diiectoi-Geiieial, Telc'grajih Tradic ; Deputy 
Diiector, JuteJIigiTiee Bureau , Deputy Director, 
Ordnance Fat tone s and Manutactuie (if a 
civilian), Dc puty Insi)ectors-(j.cneral of Police; 
Deputy Militarv Accountaiit-Geneial , Directoi, 
Aletlical Research , Directors of the Persian Gulf 
Section and ot the Peisian .'eetion ot the liido- 
Euiojican Telc-grajih Department, Directors of 


* Present ineumbc'nts of tlie onic'c' til (3iic t lGngin''c‘r who Jiavo lanketl in entry 33 of the 
Warrant of 1808 will rank in entry 33 ol tins Waiiant until tiiey relinquish then ofliee as 
Chief Engineers. 

Olheers oi similar status aie Deputy Suptrintendents, Locomotive Department ; 
Superintendents, Carnage and W.igon Depaitment , ControlU'rs ot Stores , Senior Signal 
Engineers; State Railways Coal Supeiintendent , (Jhiet Medical Otluer , Deputy Chief 
'J'lanspoitation Superintendents ; Dc'puky Chid Commercial Managcis , Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineers, and Dexmty Cliict Engineers, 
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ToIoKrapli Enp;inoeiing ; Director of Wireless, 
District Conti oilers of Military Accounts, 
Divisional .Supcrintcnulonts, State Ilailwa>s, 
Lieutenant-Colonels , Members of the Madras 
Services Comrais^. ion , Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and of the Political Department of 
18 years' civil service, whose position but lor 
this Article would pot be lower than Aiticle 55 , 
Postmastcrs-Ceneral , Signal Engineers , and 
Superintending Engineeis 

45. Assay Master, Doinbav, Deputy Auditors- 
Genoral , and Deputy Controllcis of the Cm rent y, 
Calcutta and Northein India. 

46 Actuary to the Government of India ; 
Chief Inspectors of Evplosiv^es, Chief Judges of 
Small Cause Couits, riesidency 'I’ovvns and 
Han goon , Contioller of Printing, Stafioneiy 
and Stainjis; Diieetois of major Laboraloiies , 
and Diiectoi of Public Instiuction, ^^orth- 
West Eiontiei Piovinee 

47. First Assistant to the llesident at Aden 
Private Sei retancs to Governois, Political 
Sec lelai > , Aden. 

48. Admmistiatois-Gc’nei.il , Chief Piesi- 
dcncy Magistrates, Deputy Jfiiectois, Hallway 
Jioaid , Judicial Assistant, Aden, when within 
his charge , Metalluigieal Inspca tot , J<inish(‘d|)Ui, 
and Ollieeis in (Uass 1 of the General 01 the 
Public Works last of the Indian Audit and 
Aeu.unts Seivite. 

40. Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing, 
Cawnpoie, Commissionei of Laboui, Madras, 
Contioller of Patents and Designs, Directois 
of Fishciies in IJengal and Madias; Directors 
of Industilcs, Directors of Land llecords , 
Directors of Veterinary Service's ; Excise Com- 
missioneis, Iiispoetor-Geneial of Hailway Police 
and Police Assi-,lant to the Agent to the Govc'inoi- 
Gc'neial, Hajputana , Inspectors-Gciieral of 
llcgistiation , Piincipal, llcsearch Institute, 
(Uwnporo Hogistrai s of Co-opciative Societies , 
Sii pel I ntc’ndent of M aiiufac ture, Clothing Fac- 
tory, Shahjalianpoie. 

50 DistiiiJ. Judges not being Sessions 
Judges, witliin tlicii owm districts. 

51. First Ashi'-tants to the Hesidents at 
Haioda and in Kashmir 

51*. Chairman of the Pent 'I’rust, Aden , 
and Mllitaiy Secietaiies to Govcinois. 

53 Senior Chaplains othei than those ahead y 
apecilii'd. 

54. Sherllls within then own chaiges. 

65. Collect 01 s of Customs: Collectors and 
Magistiates of Distiicts; (Jdlectorot Salt 
llevenue, Mailiasa Bonihav , Collectoi of Stamp 
Hc’venueand Dc'putv (iolleclor of Land llc'venuc*, 
Calcutta, Commissionei of Ajmer-Merwara , 
Deputy Commit-sioneis of Distiiits; Dejiuty 
CommissMiier, Port Blair; Dc'puty Secrefaiiesj 
to Local Goveinments , Divisional and Distiict] 
and Scissions Judges (including the Judicial | 

( ommissioner of Chota Kagpur) ; JudK'iall 
Assistant, Aden ; Political Agents and Superin- 
tendents; Hesidents (otiier than those oi the 


1st and 2nd Class), Second Assistant Heside 
and Protectorate Secietaiy, Aden , and SettJ 
ment Officers. 

56 Assistant Executive Engineers of J 
years’ standing , Chief Foiest Officer, Aridanu 
and Nicobar Islands ; Controller of Inspcctio 
Calcutta (hide, Indian Stores Departmeni 
(kmtioller of Puiehasc, Caleutta Ciiclc, Iiidi.i 
Stoies Department; Deputy Directois < 
Pureliase, Indian Stores Department; Depnf 
Diiectors of Commeicial Intelligence; Depnt 
Direetoi-Gcncial of Archieology , Depul 
Ducctor of Industiies, United Provine(><^ 
Dejuity Hegistrar of Co-operative Soeietu- 
ITiiited J^rovinces, Oovcinment Solicitors otic 
than the Solnitor and Assistant Solicitor t 
the Government of India, Managing Dircito 
Opium Factoiy. GJiazipur; Officers of th 
Indian Educational Servn c and of the India 
Institute of Science of 18 years’ standing 
Principals of major Government Colleges 
Principal, School of Mines and Geologv 
Registrars to the High Comts, Secretaries t 
Li'gislative Councils, Siipeiintc'ndeiit of t|j 
Government Test Jloiise, Superintendenf s o 
the Siiivey of India, Assistant Collectois 0 
(histoms, AssisLint Direc tois-Geiieral of Uk 
P ostOlIn (•,De])ntv Postm.istriS'General,Depiih 
Conservatois ol Foiests, Divisional Eiigui''f 1 
and AssisLint Divisional Engineers, Tek'gi.ijilis 
Divisional Eiiginteib and Assistant Divisn^i.i 
Engineeis, Wii’elt'ss, Executive Engmeeis ol tie 
Indian Service ol Fiiginccis holding a ch.iigt 
(h'daied to he of not It'ss imjKU lance than tint 
of a division, Forest Engineeis, Instiuctoi 
WiidoHs, Olhceis of the ArdiECological and 
other Seic'ntilK* Depiartments, Ofliccis of tin 
Indian Agin iiltiiiul SeiVK.e, Oflicers ol tin 
Indian Vctcimary Service, Offie.eis of Class ji 
I of the Gc'iieial 01 tlie Public Works last of tin 
Indian Audit and Aceouuts Seivleo, Ofliceis on 
the Supenoi last oi the Mihtaiy Actoniil^ 
Depaitiuent, Ofhcc'rs of the Superior HeveniK 
Establishment of State' Hallways who hold fin 
laiik of District Officci or a iiosition ol similar 
status, Oflioeis of the 1st Division, Sii]>('iii»r 
'I’laflic Brandi of the ’J’eiegiaph Depailimnt 
Sc'iiior luspc'ftor ol Mines, Superiuti ndi id- 
and Deputy (Jommissioneis of Police, WikI''’'- 
Hi'scaic h Officcis , Dffic ers of the Bengal Idl'd 
Seivicc of 2J yeaib’ standing 

57. Assistant Solicitor to the Governnnni 
of India, Deputy Diiedoi ot Public Inldiin.i 
tion. Government ot India, and Uiidei S'cu 
faiios to the Govciiiment ol India. 

58. Agent-Genc'ral in India for the Bidi'd 
PioU'ctoiatc lu Afru a under the adimni‘-ti..ii"t' 
of the Colonial Olhee , Consulting Survev' <" 
the Govc'iiimcuit of Bombay, Directoi 
Suivey, Madias and Bc'iigal, Keepiei (d id* 
Hccords ot the Government of India , Lihim n 
Imperial IJbrary , Public Analyst to the < ' 
einraent ol Madias. 

5J). Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordii i^' 
Department, Civil Engineer Adviser td id' 
Director ot Oidnance. Faetones and Manv 
line ; Civil Sei I etary and Distiict Magi'-’ <' 

Aden , Distiict JudgcsnotbeingSessionsJuu 

Insiicctor of Gcneial Stores, Majors; Men 
of tlic Indian Civil Service of 12 years’ stand 'i- 
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> iponntondcntB and Deputy Conmiissioners ot 
]>n!iep of more than 15 but le«is than 20 years’ 

‘.finding, and Works Managers oJ Ordnane( 

]- tetories. Sanitary Electrieal and Aieiiite( - 
tiiial Specialist oihceis will take jueiedenee 
111 accoidaiice w'lth tlic lank m the Public Woiks 
1 1 partment fixed for then appointments but 
junior to all Public Works Deijaitinent otlieeis 
(tl the corresponding rank. 

00 Assistant Pnniinissionei s of Income 'Fax , 

V^^'istant I'Xec utive Ihmineeis ol 12 \eais* '-tand- 
iiiL- , Assistant Siipc'rinteiub nts ot the ,Sui\(\ 

(iJ India, Chiet Works Clieniist, ITiiited Pio- 

Miices; Examiner ot ].oc!>l Eiind Acfounts, ^ a..-,,.,..,, - • 

M.uUas , Insp<‘ct<»r of Cloflnng Ston's, Shah - 1 AssisVin't" to tlie Vns|>i‘<*ioi s t’ii'iiei .'iI,'V JiVil’ ifospr 
j.tlianjmi . Olhci'is of the ImJian Edin atcninl ! ^ Legal Assistant in the J.e«ris!ati\e Depait- 

sirvueand ot the Indian Institute ot S( ien< « j „n.„| „( the (tov('i nnniit ol Indi.i , Othieisol 
Olio yeais’ stmding, Ollnei iniliaigeol the 1;.ii«mI Pilot Sei\i(( ol IOmmis* sfnnding, 
Mathematual Jnstimnent Olbee , JV sidem \ oihei is ot the Pio\ im lal ('i\il S»‘i \ k es diaw mg 
Post maslms, Sii])eimt('nd( nt, P,omh:j\ CiU the Tnaxininm pa\ ot tin time-scale or upwauls 


Deputy Commissioners of Salt and Exei.se , 
Dejmty Director ot T>ftnd Iteeords, liurma, 
Diiector, Vat cine Institute, Delgaum , Distiiit 
Opium Otiiceis , Divisional Engineeis, Telegra- 
phs, of less than 12 v ears’ st. Hiding . Divisional 
Engineeis, Wiieless, of less than 12 visits’ stan- 
ding, Kmigiatioii (iommissionei , Eiigini'cr and 
Elediician ot the Persian Cult Si'Ction 
ot the Indo-Eui(>pean T(‘legia])h Depart- 
ment, Examiner ot Questioned Documents: 
Exeiiitive Engineeis ol less than 12 yeais’ 
standing , 3<’iist \ssist.int Commissioner, J*ort 
Ulan , Ci'iieiiil Miinageis, Eoithi'in India Salt 
Kevenut* , Ilonoiaiv Piesideney Magistrates, 
.)udg< ot the City Civil Court, Madias , Jiidgi's 
Jhesjdenev Courts ot Small (Jausi's; Lady 


sinveyaiid Land lleioids, Supeiinteiidents and 
]i( put.y Commis'.ioneis oflNfliieol lessth.iii 15 
\(Mis’ standing, Assist.int Collei tois ol Customs’ 
Assistant Diiectoi-Ceiieial ot th(‘ Post Oilin', 
Di'jnity Postinasteis-Ci'neHil, Deputv Coiiseiva- 
tois ot Eorest .Divisional Engiiiei'rs and Assistant 
Divifciioual Engineers, 'Felegiaiiiis, Divisional 
Engineers, and Assistant Divisional Engineeis, 
Wiieless, Executive Engineers ol the Indian 
Seiviecof Engineers holding a ehaige declared 
to ho of not less iinpoitance than that of 


PhvsK 1 st at th(' Cover iimeiit 'Test House, Tndian 
Stoies ])('paitment , Piesidem v Magist lales, 
l*iot(‘(loi ol lOniigiaiilsand Siip('i mleiideiits ot 
Emigiat ion, Cah utta , Piotei tois ol Emigiants , 
Puldie Jhoseiulois in Uengal and 111 Sind, 
Uegistiars to ('Jiiei C'ouits , Uegistiar ol 
Comjiane's, Uomhay ; llegistiar ot .loint Stock 
Companii's, Uengal , Secietaiy, Uoaid of Exa- 
mineis, Seeretaiy to the Jloaid of Peveniie in 
the J)epaitment of Kevenue and A eiieiiltiin*. 
Madias, when a mi'mlK'i of the Provincial 


adivision.FoicstEngmec'rs.lnstiuetor, Wireless,' j;^(,ivice', Senioi Iniomc 'J’ax Olheer, Uomhay, 

Ollners of the Ak haMilogieiil and othei Scientilii jj,come Tax Olhei'rs diavving tli( maximum 
Departments, Olhei'is ot the Indian Agin ultuial 1 p.^y time-seale , and Siiju iintendents ol 

Seiviec, Olliceis ol the Indian Velvrmaiy j (Vntral Jails and Civ il Suigeoiis not belonging 
Seiviie, Olheers of Class 11 ol the Ceneial 01 i to the Indian Medical Service. 

Public Works List ot the liuliati Audit ami ^ 

Aeeouuts Service, Olheeis on the Siipenoi ■ t « n ,.i,. 

last ot the Militaiy Aeeouuts llepaitment, 1 1 1 he eiitiies in the above table apply exclu- 

Ollloeis ot the Superior Jlevemie Estalihshment ' ''•vely to the pi'isons enten'd theiem, and while 
ol State Hallways who hold the 1 an k ol District! then lelativu -jirec edc'iice "'itli e ac h 

Olheer or a ])Osjtion of similai sLitus, Olhcc'isl <>tlier, do not gi\e tliem any preec'ilcnte (ivcr 


of the Ist Division, Supenoi 'Piatlie. Urancli ot , - 1 . 1 .. „ 

the Telegraph Department, and Wiieless Ue-]"^ India, who shall take then pl.ico aueoidiiifc, 
search olliceis ot 12 yeais’ standing. 1 to usage 


01 Assistant Comniissioneis (Senioi), 
Noitliern India Salt llevenue , Assistant Chief] 
(Jontroller ot Stores, Indian Stoies Depaitmeiit , ] 
Assistant Contioller of JnsjK'etion, Calcutta i 
Circle, Indian Stoies Depaitment , Assistant' 
Dnector ot Insjieetion, Indian Stoies Depait- 
meiit , Assistant Director ot Intelligence, Indian ; 
isiloies Department, Assistant Directors ot i 
Pui chase, Indian Stoics Depaitment, Assistant' 
Metallurgical Inspeetois, Indian Stores Depart- 
ineiit. Assistant Directors ot Dairy Eaims , 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, Assistant 
Diioctors, Hallway Uoaid, Assistant Eiuaneial 
Adviser, Militaiy Finance , Assistant Seeietaries 
I" the Govcinmentot India , CJicmieal Ev.imincr 
lor Customs and Excise, Calcutta , Chemist at the 
Coveinment Test House, Indian Stoics Depait- 
meiit ; Chief Insjiectors ot It’actories and Uoileis 
m Bi'ngal and Uombay ; Commandei of the 
Sti'ainer employed in the Persian Cult Section 
ot the Indo-Euiopean ’I'elegiajtli Deiiartment, 
(’urator of the Bureau ol Education , Dejiuty 
Adimnistiatoi-Geneial, Uengal, Dejmty Assis- 
Cint Diiector, Pay and Pensions Diieetorate, 
Adjutant-General’s Urancli , Deputy C o ni - 
missioiier, ISortliein India Salt Heveiiue , 


2 Olheers in tlic above tabh' will t<ik(‘ prece- 
dence 111 ordei ol the nimilicis ot tin* ciitiies 
Those indiided m one number will take picee- 
deiirr tnter f>e, aeioidmg to the date of entr^ 
into that numliei. 

„ When an olhct 1 holds more tlian one posi- 
tion in the Dihle, Ik will h(' entitlevl to tho 
highest j)Osition aeioidi'd to him 

4 Ollieers who are tempoiaiily olhciating in 
any number in the ttihle w'lll lank in th<it iiuin- 
btu below peimanent incumbents. 

.5 All olFuers not mentioned 111 the above 
table, whose tank is legulated bv eoinpariBOii 
with r.uik in the aimj^, to have the same rank 
with leleience to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
miUtaiy oflicers ot equal giades. 

I (). AH other persons who may not be men- 
tioned m tins table to take rank according to 
i general usage, wdiieb is to be explained and 
'dcteimuied by the Guveinor-G**neral in Council 
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in oaso any question shall arise • When the 
position of any sneh person Is so determined 
and notified, it shall be entered in the table in 
italies, jirovided he holds an apiiointment 111 
India. 

7. NotluiifJ in the foroL^oing niles''to dis]»iite 
the ('xisting piaeiiec ndating to ]>reeedenec at 
tlie (’ouits of Indian States 01 on oeeasions of 
int('ieouise with Indians, and the (iovernor- 
(leiieral in Couneil to be <‘mpowcred to make 
rules for such occasions in case any disinite 
shall arise 

«. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown — 

Oonsuls-General, — Immediately after Article 
33, which inelndcs Jirigadieis, Consuls'- Im- 
medi.iti'lv after Article :U) which inelndcs Colo- 
nels , Vice-(5onsiil.s - Immcdiak iy altei Artule 
fib, which includes Majois 

Consiilai ofliceis da can tare will in their 
respective giades take jueeedenee of consulai 
ofticeis who arc not de catricrc 

9 The following may be gnen, by couitesv, 
piecedence as show'ii below, piovid<‘d that they 
do not hold appointnK'iits in India - - 

3\‘ers according to then piecedence in KngUnd, 
Knights of the (iaitci, the ^I’liistle, and St 
PatiKik, Piivy CoiiiK illois , Membeis of the 
Council ol the SecK'taiy of Stale foi ln<Jia — 
Iminediat(‘ly aftc'r Mc'iiibeis ol the Covernoi- 
Geneiars K\ecuti\e Council, Ailule tS 


Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
the United Kingdom according to date 
Patents ; Knight Grand Cross of the P.a 
Knights Grand Commander of the Star of Ind 
Knights Giaiid Cross of St. Michael and 
Ge«iige ; Knights Giand Commander of 
Indian Empire. Knights Grand Cioss of 
Royal Victoiia Order; Knights Grand Cios*. 
tlie Older of the British Empire- -Imrned hit 
alter Puisne Judges of High Courts, Artich j( 

Knight Commander of the ]5ath Km^ 
Commander of the Star of India, Krusj; 
Commander of St. Muliaol and St Gcuk 
K nights Commander of the Indian Empii 
Kiiiuht Commander ot the Royal Vk toi 1 
Order , Knight Commander ot the Order of t 
Biitish Empiie . KncJhfs Bacljelor-- Inm 
diafelv after the Residents of the 2nd (Ma 
A 1 tide 2<S. 

30. All ladies, unless hv viii'iie of holding 
appointment theniselvi's tliey arc entitled lo 
liigher position 111 tlie tabl(‘, to take i>lace i 
cording to the rank heiein assigned to thi 
respeetive liusbands, with the cxieption 
wives ot Peeis .ind ol ladies having piecedein 
111 England indejumdontly of then liu'^b-ind 
and wdio are not in rank below the danglile 
ot Barons, such ladies to take jilare act ok 
ing to their .seveial ranks, with referent* t 
such pieci'denoe 111 England immediatclv jilli 
the wives of Memheis of tJie Govcrnoi-Gem lal 
Executive (Joiiricil 


* In virtue ot the firovisions of .section 9 (tt) of the Indian Chuidi Act, 3927, a Bishop or Ak Ii 
deacon who held a bishopric or nrchdeaconiy on the 1st March 1030 takes rank as follows -- 

Bishop of Calcutta, Mctiopohtan of India, immediately after Chief Justice of Bimgal, Aitn le 7 

Bishops of Madras and Bombay, immediately after Chief Justice of a High Court other ih.n 
that of Bengal, Article 12 

Bishops of Lahoie, Rangoon, Lucknow and Nagpur, immediately after Chief Coinmissiom 
of Delhi, when within his charge. Article 22. 

Bishops (not territoiial) under hcoiisc fiomthc Crown, immediately after Chief Sccrciam^ 
to Governments, otlu'r than tliosc ot Madras, Bombay, Bengal and Assam, Article 32. 

Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, in Aiticle 33. 

Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur, in Article 39. 


SALUTES. 


Persons. No of 

guns 

Imperial salute .. .. lol 

Royal salute 31 


Membeis of the Roval Family . . 31 

Foreign Soveieigns and mcniliers ol 21 

then families 

Maharajadhiiaja of Nejial . . 21 

Sultan ot '^-anzibar . 21 

Ambassadors . 1b 

ITime Minister of Nepal 1 ft 

Governor ot the French Settlements in 17 
India 

Governor of Portuguese India . , .. 17 

tiovernois of His Majesty’s Colonies . 17 

Liputenaut-Govcniors ot His Majesty’s J5 

Colonics 

Maharaja of Bhutan . . . . . 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . 15 

Governor of Daniaiin . . . . . . » 

Governor of Diu . 9 


Occasions on which salute is fired 

When the So\eieigu is piesent in peison 
On tlie anniversaiies ol the P>irth, Ams^ii'i' 
and Coronation of the Reigning Sdsci.i 'n 
the Birthday ol the Consoit of the Ri r 1 m ' 
Sovereign, the Birtlidav ot thi ipi • ii 
Mother , Proi lani.itiou Day. 


I On airival at, or departure from, a mi'' 
V station, Ol when attending a 
j ceremony 
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No. of 

Persona Guns. 

\ i< 01 oy and Govcinor-Gcneral . . 31 


i,it\ornors of Prcsidenojcsand Proviuccts 17 
ju India. 


llcsidents, 1st Class 13 

■i fronts to the Governor-General .. 13 

Conimissioner in Sind 13 

Air('nt to the Governor in Tvathiawar . . 13 

Ivcsidcnis, 2nd Class 13 

Political Agents (i!») .. .. 11 

t'omraander-in-Chief in India (il a Field lU 

Marshai). 


Conimander-in-Chlef in India (II a Gcncrnl) 1 7 

Naval Comm and er-in-Chief, Fast Indies .. 
Squadron (c) 

<j| Os C. in C-Commands id) . . . « 15 

M.ijor-Gcueralb Commanding Districts 13 

id), 

Major-Generals and Colonel-Commau- 11 

dants Commanding Brigades id). 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 


On arnv.il at, or departure from, a military 
station witliin Indian terntories or when 
attending a }^tatc ('(‘lernonv. 

On asMiming 01 relinquisJung office whether 
tempoiaiily 01 perin.iiient ly. On oceasions 
of li ptthlu aifix.il at, 01 depaiture from, a 
inilitaiy stitioii, and on iornial eoremonial 
occasions such as ariivmg at or leaving a 
Durbar, 01 when pajing a foimal vlsitto a 
lulling Chiot Also on oc casions of pi ivatc 
ariix.il at, hi depaituic from, a military 
station, if dt'^ned. 

^ Same as Governors. 

T On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or dc- 
J p.iiture from a military (station . 

On assuming or ridinqnishing office. On 
publu' anival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal eere- 
y inoniai occ.isions. Also on occasions 
I of ])rivate arrival or departure, if dc- 
J sired. 

Same as for military officer of correspond" 
mg rank («. 3 Iv It >. 

On assuming or relmqulsldng command 
and on oceasions of public arrival at 
' or iepartuie Iroin, a militar\ station 
witliin their command Also on occa* 
bioiib of junate airival or departure, it desir- 
J ed. 


Permanent Salutes to Rulinil Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns, 
haroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of, 
Gwalior The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
llydcrahad. The Nizam of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bhopal. The Bcgam (or Nawab) of. 
Indore. Tlie Maharaja ( Holkar) of. 

Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of 
Salutes of 17 guns, 
li.ih.'iwalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bliaratpur. The Maharaja of, 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundi. The Maharao Itaja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


Cutch. The Manarao of 
Jaipur. 'J’he Maharaja of. 

Jodhuur (Murwar). The Maharaja of, 

' Karaiili. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. Tlie Maharao of. 

Palula. 'I’he Maharaja of. 

Kewa. Tlie Maiiaraja of. 

Took. The Nawab of. 

Salutes of 15 guns 
Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Baiiswaia The Maharawal of 
lUiutan The Maharaja of. 

Dutia. The xMaliaiaja of 
Dewas (Senioi Ilramh). The Maharaja of 
Dewa-. (Junior Braneh). The Maharaja of 
Dhar. The Maharaja oi. 

Dholpur. 'J'he Maharaj Rana of. 
Duiigarpur. The Maharawal of, 

Idar. The Maiiara a of. 

Jaisalmcr. The Maharawal of 


ib) Within the territories of tlie State to winch tlie> are attached, 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. . . , ^ 1 1114 . .. 

id) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he m in actual milltarv com- 
mand and is the senior military officer in the spot. Attention is invited to the extra guns 
allowed for individuals. 
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Khalrpar. The Mir of. 
KishanRarh. The Maharaja of. 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of 
Eampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maliarao of. 

Salute* of gun*. 
B(‘narcB. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
•Taora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Eana of. 
Jind. '^i'ho Maharaja of. 
Jnnagadh The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 

Por bandar. The Maharaja of. 
Eajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Batlain The Matiaraja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salute* of 11 gun* 
AJaigarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Eaja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwani. The Eana of. 

Bijawar. The Maiiaraja of. 
Bilaspur. The Raja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Raja of. 
Charkhan. The Maharaja of. 
Ohhatarpur. The Maiiaraja of. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 

Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 

Jhabua. The Raja of. 
lilaler Kotla. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maiiaraja of. 
Morvi. The Maiiaraja of. 
Narsinggarh. The Jlaja of 
Panna. The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottai. TheRjijaof. 
Radhatipur. The Nawab of. 
Rajgarh The Raja of. 

Sailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Raja of. 

Sirmur. The Maharaja of. 
Sitamau. The Raja of. 

Suket. The Raja of. 

Tchn. The Raja of. 


Salute* of 0 grunt. 

Balasinor. The Nawab (Babi) of. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

Bansda. The Raja of. 

Baraundha. The Raja of. 

Bariya. The Raja of. 

Bhor. The Baja of. 

Chhota UdopUT. Tlie Raja of. 

Danta. The Maharana of. 

Diirol. Tile Thakor Saheb of. 

ITsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. Tlie Raja of. 

Kalahandi. The Raja of. 

Kengtung, The Sawbwa of. 

Kliilchipiir. Tiie Rao Bahadur of. 

Limbdi The Thakor Saheb of. 

Loiiarn. The Nawab of. 

Lunawada . Tlie Raja of. 

Maihar. The Raja of. 

Mayurbhauj. 'JUie Maharaja of. 

Mudliol. The Raja of. 

Nagod. Tiic Raja of. 

Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. Tlie Thakor Saheb of, 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli Tile Chief of. 

Sant. Tlie Raja of. 

I Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of. 

Shahpura. Tlie Raja of. 
i Sonpur. The Maiiaraja of 
Vankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 

Wadliwaii. The Tliakor Saheb of. 

Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salute* of 21 gun*. 

Kalat Hia Highness Mir Sir Mahmud 
G.C.I E., Mall ot. 

Salute* of 19 gun*. 

Bikaner laeiit -General His Highness Maha’ii<i 
Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, 0.0 s.i., a c 1 r , 
Q.C.V.O., G.B.K., K.C.B., A.U.O., Maiiaraja of 
K-Otah. Lleutenant-Colouel Hia Higli'n^-^ 
Maharao Sir Timed Singli Baliadur, o c '• > » 
o c I.E., G.B.K , Maharao of. 
iNUscre. Her Highness Maharani Ken! a 
Nanjarainaiini Avaru Vauiviias Sannidli.eia, 
O.I.. Malvaiani of. 

Patiala Lieut.-General His Highness Mahtu . >- 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Malm 1* 
Bahadur, G.c B I., G.O.I.E., G c.v.o , G i; > 
ABC., Maharaja of. 

Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-ul M 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Ali *' 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, o.O.S.i., Q-C i ^ 
Nawab of. 
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Salutet of 17 guns. 

A) war. Colonel His Hiplmess Sewai Maharaj 
Shn Joy Singh ji, G.C.I.K., E.C.S.I., Maharaja of 

piiolpiir. Lieiitenanfc-Coloncl Ills Highness j 
Maharajadhiraja Shri Sawai Maharaj-Rana | 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Dilcr [ 
Jang Jai Doo, K.o.s.i., K.o.^.o., Maharaja ' 
Rana of j 

Oichlia His I]ig]ines«? TM.dinraj.i Malit'ndr.i • 
S.iwai iSii Piaial Singh lUhadui, o c s' i , j 
a c I E , Maliaiaja of j 

Salutes 0/15 guns. 

licnares. Lieut eiiant-Colonol II is Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singli j 
Bahadur, Q c s i., Q c i e , Mahaiaja oi 1 

Jind. Lu'Ufci'nant-Colonel His Highness j 
Maharaia Sir Raiibir Singh llajciidia lUlia-j 
dur, QOIE, KCSI, Maliaraja ot ! 

I 

.liiiiagadh. His ITighiiess Vali Ahad Mohabi I 
Khaiiji Ilasulkhaiiji, Nawub of. ; 

Kapurthala. Colonel IJis Highness Maiiarajn ^ 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, a.c.s i., G c.i e . ; 
0 n E., Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. Colonel His Highness, Maharaja ' 
Shn Digvijajfeinhji, Maharaja ol. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga Rhan, Ilis ITiglinoss Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah,G.c.s i , G o i.E , g c V o , ot ; 
Bombay. I 

Banya. Captain H. H. Maharawal Shn Sir i 
Ranjitsmhji Mansinhjl, k c.s.i., Raja of | 

I 

Chitral. His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuj.i-u- ! 
Mulk, K.C.I.E., Mehtar of. j 

Bliarampur.il H Mahaiana Vij.iy.idc\ji of. j 

1 unawada. His Highness Maharana Biibli.idi.i- 
''inhji, Raja ot. 

Lt.-Mcherb.\n Sn Chmtamaniao 
Bhuiidiro alias Apjia Saheb Batwaidhan, 
k c I E , Raja of. 

'"‘inkaner Captain His Highness Raj* Saheb 
Araarsinhji Banesiuhji, K.C.I.E., Raj.i i 
i^aheb of, ' 


Salutes of 0 guns. 

Bashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of, 

Lohani. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.c.i E , isa: ‘Nawab of. 

Mong Mit, Ukliin Mauug, K S.M., Sawbwa of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns, 

Bhopal. The Besara (or Nawal>> of. Within 
the limits of her (or his) own torntorns, 
permanently. 

Indore Tiie Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
thellmith of his own territories, piTiuaiiently* 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manent) j. 

Salute of VJguns. 

Bharatpur The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. 'I’he Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Mar war). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. Tlie Maharaja of 
(Within the limits of thinr own territories 
permanently ) 

Salute of 17 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

K liairiuir. Tlie Mir of. 

(Within tlie limits of their own territories 
permanently ) 

Salutes of 1C) guns 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. TIic Maharaja of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. I’lio Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. 'the Maharaja of 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Ratlam. The Afabaraja of. 

(’^^ithin the limits of their own territorie**, 
permanently.) 

Saluies of 13 guns. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of hts own territory, permanently,) 
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Salutes of 11 guns, 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of Within the limits of his own torrii 

permanently. 

SaluUs of 5 guns, 

Abu Dhabi. The Shaikh of •• .. Fired by British Ships of War in the 

sian Gulf at the teriiiination of an oH 
visit by this Cliief. 

Bunder Abbas The Governor of .. .. 1 

Lineah The Governor of VAt the termination of an official visit, 

Mnhammerah The Governoi of . . • . J 

Muhamnierah. Eldest son of the Shaikh of .. Fired on occasions when he visits one of 

Majesty’s ships as his father’s represci 
tlve. 

Snhdes of 3 guns. 

Ajman The Shaikh of *1 

Dibai 1’he Shaikh of { Fired by British Slops of War in the 1 

Rns-al-Khcima The Shaikh of .. .. .. > siaii Gulf at the terniiiiation of oflii 

Shargah. The Shaikh ot . . . . . . . . | visits by tluse (^hicN. 

Thnrn-ul-Qawain The Shaikh of .. .. J 


Table of Local Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ah al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Pers 
lifah, K c I.E., osi, Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an iflu 

visit by this Chief. 


(Table op) Provisional Local Salutes. 
Salutes of 17 guns. 

Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 


Salutes of 13 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of ITis Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a meuil 
of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when nf l 
member of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 7 guns. 


Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 

Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 

Muhammerah. The Shaikh of. 

Quatr. The Shaikh of. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

Bahrain. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other 
member of the ruling family. 

Kuwait. Eldest sou of the Shaikh of, or other 
member of the ruling family. 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

% 

(Table op) Provisional Personal Salutes. 

Salutes 0/13 guns. 

Bis Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the 
ao.i.E., K.O.si., Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the termination of an offici i 

by this Chief, 


I Fired when acting as Deputy of these Cht* 
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Indian Orders. 

The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
bv t^ueen Victoria in 1H61, and enlarged in lSfi6, 
is:'), 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911, lOl'i and 1020 and 
thp dignity of Knight Grand Commandei may be 
conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British subleets for important and loyal service 
rendered to the Indian Kinpiie , the second an<l 
I lord classes for services in the Indian Empire 
thirty years in the department of the Seerctarv 
of State for India. It consists of tno Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the flrst 
Icla'is of forty-four Knights Grand Commandei s 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred and twriity-livc 
Companions, exclusive of Extia and Honorary 
Members, as well as certain additional Knights 
and Companions. 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
ail enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (ii) Tlio Star of a 
Euight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of tlie Order, 
Ufaven*§ Light our Guide, also in diamonds 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
(litferent, and is described below, (iii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria's Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
iKiiforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
luotto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
Itoints, all in diamonds, fiv) The Idaiitle of 
liglit blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four Inches wide for 
knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
i'’ worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
aii'i pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
fx'iKient therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, Iiaving 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a lieht blue enamelled circular riblion, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his 
O' a badge of the same form as apiiointcd 
•or a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
['i ndent to a like ribbou of the breadth of one 
‘‘od a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
tp' ipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
Of (he Order at Calcutta. 


Sovereign of the Order .'—His Most Gra- 
• loUM Majesty The King-Einperot of Tndia. 

Grand Master of the Order :~Hla Excel- 
leney the \K(rov and Gox ernoi-(reiieial of 
India, the Right Honourable Vis(oimt Willingdoii, 
r.( , G.M.S.I , (J M T.E , (IBM. 

Officers of the Order : — Tie'/iftfrar Col. the 
Hon Sir George Arthur CJlifwIes Ciiehton, 
K C.V O , SecTctaiv of the Gintral (Bianecrv 
d the Orders of Knighthood, St .Janies’ Palace 
London, W 1. 

Stu'rriani * The Hon’Me Sn Beriiniul Glanev 
K t’ I 10 , (’ S 1 , Seerelarv to the Goveriinient of 
lndi.a in the Foreign and Political IJcpartnient 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

IT. I. M. The Queon-Enipress 
IT. R. IT The Duke of Connaught 
H. 11. H. The Prince of Wales 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K. C S. I ) 

Ills Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’nl Khan, 
OCT E., Sardar Aqdas, Sliaikli of Muhain- 
march and dependencies 

Prince T-rn.iil Mirz.i, Mol.iniad-cd-Dowleh 
Amir-i-Akrani, SOM of Hm Royal Iligliness 
the Lite Sultan Sir M.issoiid Mirza, Yemiii- 
ed-Eowlch, Zil-e^- Sultan of Per*^i.i 

Ilonorarv (/olonel Supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir JU)>er Shnni Shore Jung, 
lUhadur Rana. G B E , K (hl.E., of Nepal- 
ese Army {Nci).il) 

Honorary Companions. 

H. H. Sanid Sn Taiinur bin Faisal bin-iis-Saiydl 
Tiirki, K (J I B , Sultan of Masifat and Oman. 
Shaikh ITainad bin Lsa al Khaiitali, son of the 
Shcikli ot Bahrain. 

Ills Rxcellency Shaikh Ahmad bin .labma 
Sabah, C I E , Ruler oi Kuweit. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C S. I.) 
H. H. The Gaekwar of Baroda 
Baron Ampibill. 

H. U The M.iliaraja of Mysoic 

Baron TJardmge of Penshurst 

Sir John Hewoit 

H 11 The Maharaja of Bikaner 

If H. Mahar.if) of Kotah 

TI. U.The Maharaja of K.apnrthala 

IIH Ex.vlted Highness the Nizam of Hj^derabad 

n. II The Asa Khan 

H. H The Maharao of Cutch 

Viscount Willingdon 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

The Marquess of Reading 
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The Mar quc^s of Zetland 
U. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 
Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Lee of Fareham 
The Earl of Lytton 
Baron Trwin. 

Sir Ilareourt Butler 
Sir Leslie Wilson 
Viscount (Jos( hen. 

Field Marsh, il Sii Wdli.iin l>iid\^(M)d 
Tlie llijJtht JloiioMi.i l)le Sii John AlNebiook 
Simon 

Field-Marshal Sii ri.iud Milli.im .T.ieob 
JliB llitrhiuBs The M.ihaTana ot Udaipur 
His IMjrhness Th(‘ Maharaja of Kolhapiii 
Viscount 3‘eel 

Lieut -Fol 'riie Bmht Honourable Sir Frauds 
Stun el V Jaekson 
H H "J’lie Nawub of Bhopal 
H. F. Sii William Malcolm Jfailey. 

H ]l 'I’he Mahaiuja oi K.ihhmii. 
Jaoutenant-Colonc'l The Klj^ht Honourable Sir 
Samuel John Hiiinev Hoan* 

The Bii'htllonour.ible Sii Fiedeilek Himh Sykes. 
Lt.-Col The lliirht Hon'blc Sir <{(*oij»e Kredruk 
Stank'V 

Field Maish.il Ills IXeelleiny Sir JMiilip 
(’iK'tMode 

Knights Commanders (K.C.S.I.) 

Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 
Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
H. H. M.iharaja of Jind 
Sir George Stuart Forbes 
H. H. Mahaiaja of Katlam 
Sir Harvey Adamson 
Nawab of Murshidabad 
Sir John Ontario Miller 
Sir Murray Hammick 
Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 
Sir James McCrone Douio 
Lord Meston of A|<ra and Hunottar 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 
Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 
Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 
H. Hj Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 
Sir M. F. O'Dwyer 
Sir Michael William Fenton 
Colonel Sir Sidney OeraJd Burrard 
Sir P. Sundaram Aivar Sivaswami Aiyar 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
If. H. Nawab of Malcr Kotla 
Sir William Henry ClarK 
Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
Sir Stcyning William Edgerley 
Sir Harrington Vemey Ixivett 
Sir Robert Woodbimi Gillan 
Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 
Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 
Liont.-Col. Sir Hugh Dalv 
H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lieut.-Col. Sir F. E. Younghusband 
Sir T. Morison 

Lleut.-Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Mujor-Gen. B C. O. Stuart 
Sjr George Rivers Lowndes 


I H. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Si 
Jowahlr Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 
I Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
H. H. The Maharaja of Datia 
H. H. The Maharaj Ran a of Dholpur 
Lieut. -General Sir William Ralne Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowiact 
Sir G Carmirhael 
Dr. Sir M. E. Sadler 
Major-Gen. Sir Harry Tnscott Brooking 
Major-Gen Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
The Right Hon’ble Lord South borough 
Sir George Barnes 
Sir Edward Maclagan 
Sir William Marris 
Sir N. D. Beatson-Bel! 

Sir L. J. Kershaw 
Sir L. Davidson 

The Hon'blc Sir C. G. Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wheeler 

Captain His Higliness Maharawal Shri Sir R 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria. 

Sir Hamilton Grant 
, Dr. SirTcj Bahadur Sapru 
i The Ron’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahirntiilla 
Sir ChaiDs Innes 
Tho Maharao of Sirohi 
H, E. Sir Montagu Butler 
H. H The Maharaja of Rajpipla 
' Sir Frederick Nicholson. 

’H H The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Sir Frederic Whyte 
Tlie Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hayward 
Sir Abdur Rahim 
H. H the Nawab of Junagadn 
Sir Basil Blaekct.t 
Sir Henry Jidwrcnce 
H. H Tlie M.aharaja of Rowa 
Sii Bhupendranath Mitru 
Sii rhiiTiilal V. Mehta. 

Sii S. P. O’Domiel. 

H K Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
H.E Sii Egbert Lain le Lneas Hammond 
Khan Bahadur Sir Miihammal Habibiill.d 
Sir William John Keith 
Nawab Sir Sidiq IMiihainraad Khan of Bahaw 
pur 

H. 11. the Maharaja of I’orhiiiider 

If F. Sir Geolfrey de Montmorem y 

Sir .Tames Cierar 

Sir Jean llieii 

Sir George Lambert 

H. 11. The Maharaja of Morvi 

Sir George Rainy. 

Sir Ernest Hotson 
Sir Denys Bray. 

Sir Atnrchandia Chatterjec 
His Highness the Raja ot Maiidi. 

'J’hakor Salub of Limhdi. 

Sir Norman Marjorihanks 
The Hon’ble Sir Giorge Schuster 
The IIoii Sir Brojendra Lal Mitter, Kt 
11 H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir Yadvendia " ’ 
Bahadur, k c i E , of Fauna 
Major H H Raja Nareiidia Shah, of Tehri 
The Hon Sir John Perronct 'J’hompsou. 
Major-General Sir Leonard Rogejrs. 
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ji K Sir James David Sifton. 
j{ D. Sir JMidiaol iCc.uie 
1 1 * ut -Col H. K Sir llalph Oriilitli. 

'jhe Hon’blc Khan Dahadur Mian Sii Fa/l-i- 
Hiisain 

Jlie Hoii’blu Sir Joseph AVilliam Dhoio. 

Tlu) Doii’ble Sii ILinv Jiai^ 

Jlio Hon’blo Ca])tain J^awab Sir Muhammad 
Aiiniod Said Kiiaii, of (!hiitari. 
r he Hon ’bio Sirlhuiiy Dalhold Ciaik 
\ ic(‘-Adiniial Sii Hninpliic\ 'Plionias Wal\v> n. 

Ml llefimald Alt lull M.mt 

Ji K Sii lleibeit W illlain Kuuum)!! 

II JI the Maharaia of lt( iiare^ 

Sii Uhulain Jlusiin Uid.iyatuiiali 
H Sir Clarendon (h)waii 
II 11 the M.iharaja ot Manijuir 
^ll iidwaid Ma\ii.iTd des Chainp>^ CJianiier. 

Till llon’bl(‘ Sir Kraniv Nojo^ 

JI H. The Jlaja of Savant\adi 
llie Hon'ble Sii John A( kro\d Woodhead 
IJ H Th*' Mah.iraja of Ivaianli 
ills HiShnessSii liakhliinansiii«h of Diinitarjuii 
!'i^ Miithnessthe Maliaraja ol I lijniia 
JliH Jlif'hms.s the Maliaiaja J.ini Sahel) ot 
Nawanajtar 

1 ho Hon All l{ 1) Doll 
sii Al L Cwycr 

Companions (C S I) 

Col CliarlcH Hdwaid A alt . 

Jleni y Aikoii Andeison 

Lleiit-Col. Sir Aithiii lleiiiy MeAlahon 

( liarJoH (jlervMcn IJayne 

JIaitley Kennedy. 

Wil'iam CJidilcs Maiplieihon 
Col James Aloxandei Luwioiiee Montgoniei> 
^^IllIam ThoinuB Hall | 

Uicliard Townsend Greer 
Sir Louis William Dane 
Hermann Michael Kisch 
Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 
Sir Flank Campbell Gatos 
^ohn Mitchell Holms 
Oacar Theodore Barrow 
Francis Alexander Slacke 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
William Arbuthuot Inglis 
lohn Alexander Broun 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pa kington 
Hawkes * 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 

Norman Goodford Cholmeley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Ih ar-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 

Sir John Walter Hose 

Charles Ernest Year Goumeiit 

UeoTge Moss Harriott 

Criicst Herbert Cooper Walsh 

j'lr Edward Vere Levinge 

neut.-Col. Charles Archer 

jainea Peter Orr 

Herbert Alexander Casson 

J Ilham Axel Hertz 

Hreyet-Colonel Sir Clive Wigram 

Herbcit Thompson 

tieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddox 

Hr Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 

tieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 


Alaj or Edmund iVivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Kawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Hora^’e Charles Afules 
Lieut.-Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tailvour 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbmiere Joly de 
Lotbiiiiere 

Lieut. -Col Charles Mowpr.iv Dali is 
Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Oswald Campbell Lees 
Lieut. -Col. Albert Edward Woods 
William Exall Tempest Benuett 
William Ogilvie Horne 
William Harrison Moreland 
Col. Lcstock Hamilton Reid 
Suig -Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Honoiary Lieut.-CoI. Raja of Lambagraon 
Licut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacHubb 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Frederick William Johnston 
Wilham Henry Lucas 
Arthur Leslie Saunders 
Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Julluudcr 
Sir Walter Maude 
Sir Henry Ashbiooke Crump 
Sir William James Reid 
Walter Gunnell Wood 
John Coiawallis Godley 
A Butterworth 
Sn Huheil John M.iyu.ird 
Lt -Col, A. B, Dew 
Sir Hugh 'I‘ Keeling 
Sii Homy Sharp 
Sii Robert 11 Scott 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Haycs-Sadler 
Laurence Robertson 
Sii John Ghost Cuinraing 
Lieut. -C-ol Stei)hen Lushington Ajlin 
Sir J.iiiios Houhseinayno DiiBoiiJay 
! Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 
I T. A. Chalmers 
' R. Bum 

Sii Godfrey B. H. Fell 
Major-General Sir W. C. Knight 
Sii Patrick J.imi's Fagan 
Lt -Col. Lawrence Irapey 
Col Benjamin William Marlow 
I Lt -Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 
i Lt.-Col. Francis Beville l^ridcaux 
Lt.-Col Stuart (Ji'orgo Knox 
j(",ol J^ii Ilugii Wliitclmrdi Perry 
IJeiiry Cecil Ferard 

CJiarles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 

Krancis Coojie French 

Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major-General J. C. Rimingtoo 

Colonel H. R. Hopwood 

Brig.-Qeneral R. H. W. Hughes 

L. E. Buckley 
C. H. Bompas 

M. M. S. Gubbay 
Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brlg.-General W. G. Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
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Major-General Sir 1'lieodore Fraser 
Major-Qeiieral L. O. Dunstervillo 
Sir Hugh McPherson 
Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
IJcut -Col. TIerbeit Des Voeux 
Col Charles Hat, tray 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Major-General Sir Felix Fordati Beady 
Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lieut.-Col Patrick Bobert Cadeli 
L1eut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Richard Meredith 
Sir Maniibhai Nundshankat Mehta 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
Major-General James Wilton O’Dowda 
Brevet- Ll€ut.-Col Sir Arnold Talbot Wil.«?on 
Coloiu'l (temporary Colouel-on-thc-statt) Charles 
lilrnest Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 

Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Col. Frederick James Moberly 
Brigadicr-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Major-Gen William Cross Barratt 
Tem])or.ary Bngadicr-Gcucra! Sir Edward Hugh 
Brav 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howartli 
Pryce H unison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen ) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Oasacis 

Frederick Campbell Bose 

Sir Selwvn Howe Fremantle 

l*etcr WiPiam Monie 

Major-General Charles Astley Fowlei 

Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 

Majoi-Gcneial Edvyard Arthur Fa«gan 

Major- Gencial Herbert William Jackson 

Lt -Col. Arthur Ix^slio Jacob 

The Hon’ble William Pell Barton 

C. F. Payne 

W. J. J. Howley 

Sir Bcntiam P. Standen 

Sir John L. Maffey 

Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. Frcnch-Mullen 

Lt.-Col J. L.R Gordon, O.B. 

Colonel C. W Profeit 
H. M. B. Hopkins 
B. A Graham 
Claud Alexander Barron 
Sir Geotfiey B. Clarke 
Lieut -Ctd. D Donald 

Khan Bahadur Sa*’dar Mtihaium.id All Khm 
Qi/.iU)ash. 

Col. G. li.M. Sard 

Col. D, A. D. MeVean 

Col. n G Burrard 

Col. J. H. Foster Lakin 

Major-GcneiaJ G A. U. Beatty. 

Sir Robert Holland 
0. J. Halliiax 
Lieut.- G('nei al H. F Cooke 
Lieut.-Col E.M.Procs 
L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Bajkiimar Banerji 
Sir Bcginald Qlaucy 
W. B. Gourlay 

Lieut .-General Sir Kenneth Wigram, I.A. 


Bal Bahadur Dewan Bishan Das 
Sii Arthur Bowland Knapp 
Charles Montagu King 

Rai Bahadur Baja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 

S. B. Hignell 

Major-General S. F. Muspratt 
W. E. Cople&ton 
Frederick B. Evans 
B. C. Allen 
J. E. Webster 

DiA'an Bahadur Bagliunatha Bao Bam Chandi 
Bac* Avargal 

Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mehrab Khan, Cbi 
of Biigtl Tribe 

bli Godtrey John Vignoles I’homas, Bart. 

Capt Dudley Burton Napier North 
Sir E'lward M. Cook, 1,0.8. 

Sii Fianei^ (JhaiDs Grillith 
Mahnraj Shri ]<'at(?li Suigh 
J. HulUh 

Sir .John F. Camiibell 
J. Milne 

The lloii’blc Sir .rames Donald 
Lt -Col Sir W. F. T. O'Connor 

E. S. Lloyd 

L F.Morsbcad 
Sir S A Smyth 
Colonel W.U.Joffcrey 
C G.Adani 

Diwaii Bab.idur T liaghavayya Pantululiu 

Raja Ejaz Rabul Khan oJ JcliangiMbad 

1). 11 Lees 

U. J>.Tollinton 

\.W McNair 

W. Sutherland 

Captain Sir 10. J.Ucadlam 

S F. Stewart 

Sii D. T Ch.»d\Mek 

M E (Jf)nehman 

F. G Pratt 
Sii R. Oakden 

Major-Geneial Sir T. H. S>Jiions 
F. Lewlsohii 
VV. P. Sangster 

T. Emeison 
A. H. Ley 
Sir E l>urdon 
A. W. Pirn 

The Hoii’ble Mr A. W. Botham 

L. Btiley 

N M.n niichael 

Sii A. Y. G. Campbell 

Lieut -Col S. B, A Patterson 

B Folev 

A. Langley 

Lieut eii.iTit-Colonel M L. Fenar 

Tho lloii’ble liiigadiei Gonoial Sir T H Iv' ' 

K .1. S Dodd 

JMajoi H G Vaux 

Sii liOonaid licyiiolda 

11. G. Stokes 

Ranu BhagaKliand, Raja of Jubbal 
.1 (k Ker 

Sir M. G. Simpson 
Lt -Colonel C C E. Bruce 
R T. Hamson 
C T. Midlings 
H. L. Bird wood 
J. Ghosal 
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.1 if. Field 

V^ H. J. Wilkinson-Guillemard. 

5 A. Thornton 
r J. Irwin 
j E. C Jukes. 

JI A. B Vernon. 

Tln» Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Couper. 

Nawab Malik Hayat Khan Nun. 
knnwar Jagdish rrasad. 

H K. Briscoe. 

G Wiles. 

Sir Charles Tegart. 

C Latimer. 

J H. Garrett. 

C B. Cunningham. 

T H. Morony. 

Rsja Fadain Singh, Raja of Bashahr. 

L M. Stubbs 
G Otinnincdiam. 

Ool W. H. Evans. 

(i.S Wilson. 

Lie lit -Colonel G. D. Ogilvle 
J A. Shillidy, i.c s. 
llohcrt Duncan Bell 
John Tarlton Whltty 
Henry George Walton, I C S. 
sir George Anderson, Kt. 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, IMS, 

David George Mltcnell, I c.s. 

Douglas Gordon Harris. 

Hrevet-Colonel Frederic Percival Mai kic 
The Hon’ble Mr. Idwal Geoffrey Lloyd, i C S 
Tho Hon'blo Mr. Bertrand James Glancy. 

I'lio Hon’blo Mr. John Collard Bernard Drake, 
I.c S. 

diaries William Aldis Turner, i c s. 

( lurles Alexander Souter, i o s. 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. John Austen Hubbaek, i.c s 
Digby Livingstone Drake- Brockman, i c.s 
John Arthur Lalng Swan, l.C.S. 

Arthur Ralph Astbury. 

II A F. Metcalfe. 

II Calvert. 

( B Cotterel. 
h r Melville. 

H M Makwell. 

A n Mackenzie 
H Lewis. 

\ H Lloyd. 

If N Reid. 

J M (’lay. 

If H Thomas. 

R B. Ewbank. 

Thr* Hoii’hle M G Hallctt. 

(f 'r H Bracken. 

1’ (' Tallents. 

If If Beckett. 

R J Patrick. 

V ILirt 
I’ (Jordon. 

'J' A Stewart. 

\ G Clow 
1 ; A Sachsc 
P ’riiomas. 
f C Garbett 

Hnny Brigadier G. 1* SanderH. 

^ H Lane 
L’ol 1) B Ross 
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The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, Instituted by H. M. Queer 
Victoria, Empress of India, J)ecember 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902, 1911, 1915 and 1920 is conferred for servi- 
ces rendered to the Indian Empire, and consists 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty Iviiights 
Grand Commanders (of whom the (trand Mct^ter 
IS first and principal), one hundred ?md forty 
Knights Commanders, and an indefinite nnmbei 
of Companions (not exceeding, without special 
statute, 20 nominations In any one yeai);also 
Extra and Honorary Members over and above 
the vacancies caused by promotion to a higher 
class of the Order, as well as certain Addi- 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan. 1st, 1909, eommeinora- 
tive of the 60th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Govt in India. 

The Insignia are (i) ’The Collar of gold 
formed of elephant®, lotiis flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centie tho 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (w) The Star of the Knight Grand 
(Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and sealed, issuing 
Irom a gold centre, having thireon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria's Koval Efflgv. within a purple 
''ifclc, edged and lettered gold, ins'^iibod I in- 
peratricis Auspiciit. and surmounted bv an Im- 
perial Crown gold; (tn) The Bador eonsisting 
>f a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty (Hieen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Bfllgy, within a purple ciicle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed lmperainci» Am- 
piettt, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (iv) The Mantlr is of Imi»crial purple 
satin, lined with and fa.steiied bv a cordon of 
white Bilk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a lepresentation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears (a) around his 
neck a iibbon two inches m width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
CommaiidiT, pendent therefrom a badge 
smaller size (5) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the lays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returmal 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if tlie 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretaiy 
of the Oi dor. 

A Companion wears around his nre.k a 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereii^n of the Order: — Hh Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— H. E 
the Viceroy (Viscount Wilhngdon) 

Officers of the Order :— rhe same as for 
the Order of the Star of India 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 
H. R. H. The rnnee of Wales 
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Sir Lcon.ud Il('vnolds 
Sir .IaiTi( 8 Siftoii 
'rhe HoTi Sir Arclubald Young Glpps Campbell 
Sir JOvt'Un Beikolcy Howell, c s I , C I E. 

Sir Osborne Aikell Smith, Kt. 

'f'lK* Hoirble Sir Artliur Edwaid Nelson 
Sir ri'.il llorniann Kisch 
II H 'riu* Maharawal of Biiiswara 
Th*' Hon’blf Ivbaii HaliadiK Sir Usman Saiibi 
ii ihadiir. 

'J’hc Hon’hlo llngadicr-Gcncral Sir Terence 
HumptiK'y Kc\es 

The ilon’blc Sir VValb-r Frank Hudson. 

The Hoii’blc Maj-Gonl. Su John Wallace Dick 
Megaw. 

Mahaiajadbiraja Sir Kameshwaia Singh of 
Daiblianca 

If H flu* Uaiaol Ali Raj])ni 

Sir Sli.iimiukluiii Cliufty 

Sii James Ah'X.indei Ossoiy Fitr Patiick 

Sir nopdoun Gabriel Stokes 

Sir Alexander NoiinaT' Ley Cater 

Sii liar I y Alexandei Fanshawe Lindsay 

Sii Vernon Dawson 

'riu* llon'blc Kliwaja Sii Nayani-iul-din 
Tlu' Hoii'hlc Sii Fdwntd liliint 
Sir Fiiust liiiidoji Kt 
Sii Jaiius I\la( doiiald Dimiu'tt 
H.ii Hall. id in Sii llislieshw.ir Das Daga 
D II Nawab Jal.iluddiii Khan Ihsmafhulla 
Kliaii Habi 
\.u\al)ot Uadli.iiiTmi 

TMahara a Fiafap Cliiiiidra iihanja Deo Maharaja 
oi \1 Miiibliaug 
Sii Aliod I’aisoiis 
Tin Ilon’blc jiaili.ind Gkimy 
Sii H K liatd Cai ter 
Sii Caiii]»l)(>ll |{J)(m1( s 
'rile lion Ka 1 1 (it Hobbili 
llaia Ihijnathsingli ot Maihar CT 
'I’Ik Hon All G batnnei 
'I'lu* Hon Ml A J Kaine 
'I’lu' Hon Mi G Cunningham 
Majoi -General JO F Oitoii, T A 
IMa |oi -Geneial D Di aru*, 1 
Sii \ I’ I'atio 
J. I) Makely 

Honorary Companions (C. 1. E.f 

Laurent Mane Emile Beauchamp 
Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Ifaji Mohammad All llais-ut-lujjar of Maham- 
iiierali 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Mirza Ali Karam Khan ShuJa-i-Nizam, Dy. 

(Joyernor of Bandar-Abbas 
Commanding-Col. Ghana Bhikram 
Lieut.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Eana 
Major Alfnd Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut Col. Gen. Sugiyaraa, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish 
Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy 
Lieut.'Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana 
Lieut. Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana 
Lieut.-Col Dumber Shurashere Thapa 
Lieut.-Col. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana 

Lieut. -Col. Madan Man Singh Basniat 


Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa 
Lieut-Col. Chandra Jung Thapa 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana 
Captain Naming Bahadur Basniat 
H. E. Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al-Tl 
Shaikh of Qatar 

Paoyln Chur. Chu-Jul-Ch'Ih, Tao-yin of Eas 
Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowt, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim K 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 

Rhan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Eanoo, h 
Q uruji Hemraj 
Bada Kazl Marichiman Singh 
M. A J. Van Manen 
J. A. Trip 
(). Jeidels 
A. Fried ench 
V Chamj)ion 

Dr Yi'iirn Philippe Vogel. 

Companions (C. 1. E.) 

Thakur Bichu Singh 

Sir Rayner Childe Barker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 

Edward C. S. George 

Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhlkaji Jatar 

Fazulbhai Visram 

Charles E. Buckland 

Sir Steyning W. Edgerley 

Hony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyon 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbalyar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Duncan James Maepbersoo 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Breyet.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 

Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchln 

W. T Van Someren 

Col. Walter Qawen King 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 

Edward Louis Cappell 

George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 

Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellisb Guidon 
Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Col. John Crimmln 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austin e Waddell 
Mir Ausaf Ali Khan, General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Klnm 
Sony. Capt. Subadar-Major Yasiu Khan, 
Bahadur 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammick 
Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 
Lieut.-Gol. John Clibborn 
Col. George Wingate 
Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 
Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parshad 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Walter Bernard deWinton 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
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K ward Giles 

].i <ut -Col. Douglas Donald 
I)r. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
ll.ija Sir Sikandar Khan of Nagar 
Charles Henry Wilson 
Ooorge Huddleston 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
jiieut.-Col.Sir Arthur D'Arcy Gordon Bannerman 
V^illlam Bell 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 
Licut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Bonn 
George James Perram 
Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 
Walter Home 

Lieut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 
liieut.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Wel)b 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Maling Wynch 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly 
Lotbiniere 

Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Gonl. Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek WilliamGeorge Keppel 
U -Col. Sir David Pram 
Col. William John Daniel 1 Dundee 
The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
Col. Henry Thomas Pease 
Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Maj -Genl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Francis St. George Alanners-Smitb 
Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Alyar Sivaswami 
Alvar 

Field-Marshal Sir William Riddell Birdwood 
William Herbert Dobbio 
llaljih Duller Hughes-Buller 
l-ieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Kaiil 
Lieut.- Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconochy 
William Ellis Jardine 
f^ir Frederick Loch Halllday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Albert Claude Verrieres 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 
Nilarabar Mukharji 
kai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newiands 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
H E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Lif'iit - Col. Stuart George Knox 
Fdgar Thurston 
Jir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
jli'nry Venn Cobb 
Ji ginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Soiiter 
Joseph John Mullaly 
br Sir John Hubert Marshall 


Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chonevix-Trench 
James Adolpiis Guider 
Walter Ciillcy Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
Lieut -Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 
Col. Benjamin William Mai low 
Tlic Hon’bJc Lieut -Col. Francis Beville Prl- 
deaux 

Lleut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 
Lieut -Col Sir Leonard Rogers 
Sir Henry Sharp 
Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Rai 
Alexander Muirhead 
Alexander Emanuel English 
Kaye Edward Robert Dlenkinsop 
Sir Georgia Sanky Hart 
Col. George Henry Evans 
Col. Henry Burden 
William George Knight 
Rev. Dr. John Anderson Graliam 
Sir Louis .Tames Kershaw 
i William Taylor Cathcart 
! Hugh Murray 
do I Pandit Kailas Karayan Haksar 
j Lieut.-Col. Ernest Douglas Money 
I Lieut.-Col. John McKenzie 
I Lieut -Col. Sir James Reed Roberts 
I Lieut -Col Lawrence Impey 
; Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
I Licut.-Col. Frederu k Fenn Elwes 
{ Cecil Archibald Smith 
; Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedl 
j Col. (tilbort Walter Palm 
! Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 
j Gerald Francis Keatinge 
Lieut - Col. John Glennie Greig 
Brig-Gcnl. R. E. T.Hogg 
C. A. Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
Lieut -Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Picree Langnshe Moore 
Sir Alfred Chattel ton 
Major Arthur Abercroraby Duff 
I.t -Col John liawrcnce William ttreneh-Mullon 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D’Agmlar Crooksbank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Khan 

Col. Reginald O’Brvan Taylor 
Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Han Kishan Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodchoiise 
Lieut.-Col Cliarles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Lieut.-Col. William Glen Liston 
Lientenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere 
Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 
Frank Adrian Lodge 

Rony. Liout -Col. Sir Robeit William Layard 
Dunlop 

Raja Hnshi Kesh Laha 
.Toseph 'IVrente Ovren Barnard 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
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Charles Cahill Sbf^rldan 

Lieut.'Colonel Herbert do Lisle Pollard- Lowsley 
Colonel William WUfrid Bickford 
Henry Cuthbert Streatfleld 
Lt.-CoI. Sir Cecil Kaye 
Sir William Foster 
Col. Q. K. Walker 
Sir Joseph Henry Stone 
Col. G. S. Cranford 
Sardar Sir Appail Rao Sitoie Ankllkar 
Major W. L. Campbell 
Hony.Lleut.-CoI. P. R. Cadell 
Abanmdra Nath Tagore 
J. B. Pearson 
Col R. J. Blackham 
Hugh Edward Clerk 
Dr. Sir DebaProsad Sarbadhikail 
Frank Charles Daly 
J ames Gargrave Govern ton 
Louis E. B. Cobden -Ramsay 
The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Rangnath Narslngb 
Mudholkar 

Rao Bahadur Sir Reghnnath Venkaji Sabnis 

Col. William Molcsworth 

Sir Lalubhal Samaldas Mehta 

Leonard Birley 

Frank Frederick Lyall 

Lt.-Col. Frank Currie Lowis 

Lewis French 

Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Albert Howard 

Lieut.-Gol, E. D. Wilson Qrolg 

Richard Hugh Tickcll 

Francis Samuel Alfred Slocotk 

Lieut.-Ool. Arthur I^eslie Jacob 

Dr Ihomas summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Sir Frank Wlllington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Shickh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur Nawab 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 

Dewan Bishan Das 

Brev6t.-Col. Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 

William Peter Sangster 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 

Sahibzada Sir Abdus Sainad, Khan of Rampur 

Cecil Bernard Cotterell 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Haji Kasim Mitha 

Captain George Frideauz Millet 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Coi. Charles Henry Cowie 

Eunwar Sir Maharai Singh 

Sir David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

ETerbeit George Chick 

Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

Col. Cecil Lyon John Allanson 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Sctalvad 

John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Mohammad Ehnn 
Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 
Douglas Marshall Straight 
Matthew Hunter 
John Tarlton Whitty 


I Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay / 
Major-General Robert Charles Mac Watt 
George Paris Dick 
Lieut.-Col. William John Keen 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Col. George Sim Ogg. 

I Capt. M. W. Farewell 
Lieut.-Col. John Bertram Cunlifle 
' Colonel William Montague Ellis 
Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva. Raja Avargal 
Major-Genl. James Jackson 
James Anderson Dickson McBaln 
Christopher Adda ms- Williams 
Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 
Robert Thomas Dundas 
Reginald George Kilby 
Robert Egeiton Purves 
Arthur Bradley Kettlewcll 
The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 
Charles Stewart Middlemlss 
Major Frederick Norman White 
Sir John Loader Maffey 
William Nawton Maw 
John Edward Webster 
Brevet-Major A. G. J. Macllwalne 
Col. T. G. Peacocke 
Lieut.-Col. E. J. Mollison 

Thomas Avery 
Captain E. W. Huddleston 
Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 
Lt -Col. Ambrose Box well 
Lt.-Col. William Glllitt 
Major G. B. Power 

Brig.-General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 

Temporary Major R. W. Bullard 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 

Charles John Emile Clerlci 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

Sir William Jonn Keith 

A. J. W. Kitchln 

W. R. Gourlay 

W. S. Coutts 

Col. Westwood Norman Hav 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

H. E. Lieut-Colonel Sir Ralph Griffith 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 

Sir P. J. Haitog 

Col. (Hony. Bng.-Genl.) H. A. Young 

C'Ol. J. H. Dickson 

Lt.-Col. W. K. R. Dickson 

Col. William Edmund Pye 

Lt.-rjol. S. M. Rice 

Col. C. B. Stokes 

Major E. S. Oillett 

Commander E. C. Withers 

Lleut.-Col. Edmund Walter 

Duncan William Wilson 

Francis Sylvester Grimstoo 

Capt. Victor Bay lev 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shafto Longfleld Graster 

Sidney Robert Hignell 

Henry Phillips Tollinton 

Sir James MacKenna 
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iMward Lister 

^t.<Ool. David Waters Sutherland 
^ir James Crerar 
» oh Henry Robert Crosthwaite 
ilony. Lieut. Hilary Lushington Holman- Hunt 
• icrald Aylmer Levett- Yeats 
Do wan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bghadur Sir Erishnarajapuram Palle> 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 
ht.’Col. John Anderson 
Mr Robert Glover Jaquet 
( olonel Ralph Ellis Garr-Hall 
iA.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogllvy Spence 
lit.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 
Lt .-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
l.ieut -Col Harold Hav Thorburn 
Llie Hon’ble Major Nawab Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

Hony Capt. Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Ilony. Oapt Sardar Katha Singh, Sardar Baha- 
dur 

Sardar Pooran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen. 
(Drdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col 
Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

I’liilip James Grifllths Pipon 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
\ir (jominodore David Munraro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-Col. Francis William Plrrie 


lAeut-Col. William David Henderson Stevenson 
Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
James Laird K inloch 
Alfred James Hughes 
' Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 
Henry Ralkes Alexander Trwin 
j William Frederick Holms 
{ Sir George Herman Collier 
I Thomas Emerson 
I Jyotsnanath Ghosal 
! Colonel Sir George Henry Willis 
I Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
1 Edwaid Charles Ryland 
! Fiancis William Bain 
I John Desmond 
I Sir John Ernest Jackson 
Giirnam Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Kunwar Unkar Singh 
1 Sir Nasarwanji Naviojl Wadia 
1 lirlg.-Geneial Robert George Strange 
I Brig.- General Robert Montague Poore 
I Brig.-General Cjril Frank Templcr 
I Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 
, Col. Herbert Austen Smith 
' Lioiit.-Col F. A F. Barnardo, I.M.S. 

I Sir Arthur Cecil MeWatters. 

Lieut.-Colonel Davis Heron 
! Col. Edmund Tillotson Rich 
Roderick Kernel i Biernacki 
Hony. Brigadier-General Robert Fox Sorsbic 
j Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 


Capt. Hubert Mckonzie Salmond 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony. Lt.-Col. Seaborne Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 

Col. Bhola Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Patiick Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

diaries Rowlatt Watkins 
Joseph Hurbert Owens 
Harry St. John Bridgcr Phllby 
Lieut -Cbl. Lewis Cecil Wagstall 
Liout.-Col. Cyril Penrose Paige 
S<io Kawn Kiao Intaleng Sawbwa of Kengtung 
The Hon’blo Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 
Sir Peter Henry Glutterbuck 
The Hon’ble Sir James Donald 
William Woodword Homell 
Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 
Arthur W:lham Botham 
I'ol. Henry Francis Cleveiand 
Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 
Harry Nelson Hcseltlne 
Alexander Langley 
Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 
Lol. Francis William Hallowes 
Major Henry Coddington Brown 
Uai Bahadur Pandit Sir Gopinath 
Jliala Sri Mansinghji Suraj Sinhji 
Sir Kedar Nath Das 
Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 
Li'mt.-Col Edward William Charles Noel 
Liout.-Col. J. R. Darley 
Hrev.-Colonel 0. M, Goodbody 
Li ut.-Col. J. Q. Goodenongh Swan 
V'Dor Charles Fraser Mackenzie 
U -Col. John Izat 


Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col. F. W. Bagshawe 

Col. F. E. Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Lieut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LeMcsuriet 

Ool. Roilo St. John Gillespie 

Col. Walter Fcllowos Cowan Gilchrist 

Lieut.-Col the Lord Belhaven and Stenton 

Lieut.- Col. George McPherson 

Lieut. -CoL. Norman Emil Henry Scott, i.M.s. 

Lieut -Col. W. R J. Scroggie, l.M.s. 

Lieut -Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
IJout.-Col. Guy Sutton Boequet 
Licut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Liout.-Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 

John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. S. Steward O’Malley 

Sir Provash Chandra M itt(*r 

James George Jennings 

Sir E. M. Cook 

Christian Tindall 

Arthur Innes Mayhew 

Austin Low 

Lieut -Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 
Hubert Dlgby Watson 
Ueut.-Col. John Teller Calvert 
Charles Gilbert Rogers 
Sir Bernard D'Olier Daricy 
Thomas Reed Davy Bell 
Walter Francis Perree 
Bertram Bereslord Osmaston 
Lient.-Col. John Hanna Murray 
The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 
Col. Herbert Augustus Tggukien 
Col. Gomdt. Richard Stukelev St. John 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. S. S. W, Paddon 
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Lieiit.«Col. Walter Mason 
WlUlam Alfred Kae Wood 
John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 
Lieut -Col. J. C. Lamont 
Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 
Muhammad Afzel Khan Lleut-Col. 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Col. Francis lliclurd Soutter Gervers 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh 

Sardar Lakham^ouda Basava Prabhu Sir Desai 

Col. W W. Clemesha, i.M.s. 

Col. Napier Goorso Barras Goodteilow 

Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Lieut.'Col. H. J. Crossley 

Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 

Major-Gcnoral Sn .f D Grali.ini 

Col. E. C. Alexander 

Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 

Lieut.-Col. 0. A. Sprawson 

laout -Col. H. C. Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major C F. Macpheraon 

Captain F. C. C. Balfour 

P. L. Bowers 

Sir H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Col. C L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadioi-Gcnoral H. De C. O’Grady 
Hon. Brigadier-General J. B. Gausaon 
Major G. B. Murray 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
B. D. Bell 

llai Bahadur Bala Bam 
Lieut -Col. H. C. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 
H. Clayton 

C J*<>tinaii, Jiar-at-Jj.iw 

F. A. M. H. VmcenI 
Sir B. Clarke 
H. H. Haines 
B. S. Hole 

Oursetji Nowrojl Wadla 
E. Toichman 
])r. D. CloustOD 

Maharaja Bao Jogendra Narayan Bay 

Col. B. A. Needham 

J. Crosby 

Sir Charles Inncs 

P. P J. Wodehouse 

Captain E. I. M. Barrett 

Col. P. L. O’Neil 

Lioiit-Col. G. G. Jolly 

Major A. P. Manning 

Sir Henry Tyler 

Col. H. W. B. Senior 

Lieut.-Col. B. H. Maddox 

Col. H. W. Bowen 

Col. J. B. Keogh 

Col. E. A. Porch 

Col. A. B. Fry 

Col. A. V. W. Hope 

Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 

Col. W. D. A. Keys 

Lleut-Col. W. M. Anderson 

Liout.-(’ol. C. de L. Christopher 

Major F. M. Carpendale 

Major A. H. Chencvix Trench 


Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 

Lt.-Col. C. G. Lloyd 

Temporary Captain B. Marrs 

G. Evans 

S. H. Slater 

Agha Mirza Muhammad 

SirE. Bonham-Carter 

Col. J. H. Howell Jones 

Major-Giuieral W E. Wilson-Jolinston. 

Major W. S. B. May 

W. B. Docknll 

G. M. O’Borke 

Capt C B. Wason 

Bcai - Admit al (’ Mackenzie. 

Lieut.-Col. J. B. Hanafln 
Lieut -Col. M. C. Baymond 
W. H. J. Wilkinson — (Jullcmard. 

Lieut. -Col. J. B. Jameson 
Lieut -General A. G. Wauchope 
<'ol Hon Brig General G F. While. 

Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marrls 
Hon. Lieut. Mchr Mohammad Khan Sirda 
Bahadur 

Col. Hon Bug General B M Bclliam 

Col. E. B. P. Boileau 

Gol. W. L. J. Carey 

Sir J. A. Cherry 

Col. H. B. Cook 

Col. G.M. Duff 

Col. E. G. Hall 

Lieut.-Col. D. B. Hewitt 

Lieut -Col. L. Hirscb 

Col C. Hodgkmson 

Lieut -Col. G. Howson 

Lieut.-Col. K. M Kirkhope 

Lt.-Col. J. fl. Lawrencc-Archer 

Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 

Col Honoiaiy jhig Geniial H. C. Nantoii 

E. P. Newnham 
Sii Louis Stuart 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 
Major-Gen. N. G. Woodyatt 
Lieut -Col. H. N. Young 
Lieut -Col. E. L Mackenzie 
Lieut -Col. C. N. Watney 

Bcssalder Hony. Capt. Khan Sahib Sin las 
Bahadur Habibur Bahman Khan. 

Col. Charles Fairlio Dobb? 

Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Douglas 
(Jol. Charles Edward Edward-Ci llins 
Majoi-Genl Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Bemdge 
Major-Geiil. M. B. W. Nightingale 
The Hon’blo Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Suiiuju 
Singh Majithia 
Sir n. Moneneff Smith 
Sir F. St. J. Gebbic 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad W ' » » 
Muhammad 
S. S. Ayyangar 

F. W. W^oods 
Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
B. S. Troup 

A. Brebner 
Sir G. Anderson 

Col. Bao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Siugb 
Saiyid Nur-ul-Huda 
Col. John Anderson Dealy 
Major-General Sir Harry Cliiistopher Tytlor 
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Major-General A. L. Tarver 

General Sir Gvrill^orman MacmuHen 

Major-General Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Tol. Harry Dixon Packer 

temporary lAeut-Gol. John Francis Haswcil 

/^oL Henry Gharles Swinburne Ward. 

Lieut -Gol. Duncan Ogilvie 

"ir James Scott Fitkeathly 

Lt.-Col. Gharles Edward Bruce 

Liciit.-Col. Alexander Frederick Babonaii 

\*oloncl Gampboll Goffln 

W. G. Benouf 

sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

iit -Col. R. Verney 

K. G. S. Shuttleworth 

U -Col. C. B. A. Bond 

G. M. Hutchinson 

I. ieut-('ol Sir F. H. Humphrys 
Major F. W. Gerrard 

II. S. Pearson 
fl. T. Allen 

0. B. La Touche 

Col. G. E. E. Francis Kirwan Macquold 

Gapt. E. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Gomyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshall 

Lieut.-Ool. Glondon Turborville Daukoa 

<’ol. H. L. Crosthwuit 

y ' Latimer 

( ol E. 11 Payne 

Col G.E.B. Steele 

Col. E. C. W. Conwdy-Qordon 

jM.ij -Genl. C. Hudson 

Col H. Boss 

Col. D. M. Watt 

Ikhal Muhammad Khan, Licnt.-Gol, 

II R Sir Michael Keane. 

I leut.-Colonel Plnlip Sykes Murphy Builton 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 

Sir David Thomas (Jhadwick 

II irry William Maclean Ives 
Cliarles Maurice Baker 

Tlie Hon'ble Sir Geoffrey Latham Corbett 
Tlio Hon’ble Lu'Ut.-Col. Edmund Ilenrv S^alt 
James 

John Tudor Owynn 

Jiieut.-Col. Frederick O'Kmealv 

Liout.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 

Uonorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Grimston 

M.ijoi-Genl Sydney Frederick Muspratt 

Al.ijor Henry George Vaux 

A 1 thur Charles Iluinboll 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

boctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Dods 

Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalai 

Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Frank Horliert Brown 
<'olonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 
M.ij -Gcnl. Clement Arthur Milward 
C olonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
''i(*ut.-CoI. Henry Warwick lllius 
It -Col. Frederick Lawrence Gore 
* ol. Alexander Henderson Burn 
Charles Harold Ainys Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
ti( ut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 


Bicvet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major Rivers Nevill 
Major-General Benjamin Hobhs Dearc 
Col. Lewis Maccle<sfleld Heath 
Li(‘ut.-Col. Lionel Edward Lang 
James Walls Mackison 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
B«.3 i 1 John Gould 
Francis Pepys Rennie 
Sir Stewart Blakely Agnow Patterson 
Lieut.-Col, James Entrican 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 
Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Rdvrard Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
’J'li<‘ Hoiible, Ml Justue Thomas Stewart 
Maepherson 
Mauiig Po Hla 
Arthur (^mpbell Armstrong 
Sir Horace Williamson 
Alexander Ncwmarch 
(h‘rard Anstruther Wathen 
khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Klinii 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Raja Idaniloll Singh Roy 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Nasarvanjl IT or mas jl 
Choksy 

Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

(’oloncl Robert St. John Hickman 

Lieut.-Col. Michael Lloyd Fi'rrar 

Levett Mackenzie Kaye 

Coryton Jonathan Webster Mayno 

Waiter Swam 

Cyril James Irwin 

Edwin Lcssware Price 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Licut -Col. the Honourable Piers Walter Lej h 

Harry Tonkiuson 

Alexander Sbirlev Montgomery 

Kuiiwar .Jagdlf'h Prasad ' 

Licut -(’ol. Andrew’ Thomas Gage 
Col. John Plullip Cameron 
Frederick Alexander Leete 
Lieut -Col Henry Rosa 
(Japtain Victor Felix Gamble 
Major General Alfred Hooton 
Arnold Albert Musto 
Abdoor Rahim 
John Arthur Jones 

Tlie Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Major Henry Bi nedict Fox 
Sii Naoioji Bapooji Saklatwala 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Diw'an Sir Abdul Hamid 

Hao Bahadur ThakurHari Singh 

W. Alder 

T. B. Martin 

Lt.-Col. D. G. Mitchell 

Lt.-Col Sir R. H. Chenevix Trench 

E. G. B. Peel 
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The HonM>le Mr. F. F. Sladen 

A. F. L. Brayne 
C. G. Barnett 
Lt.-Col. A. Lcventon 
Lt -Col. C. Hunter 
Sir llobert MoCarrlaon 

The Hon’ bio Sir H.G. Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib 

H. M. Maxwell 

J. H. Hechle 

Major D. P. Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammcd Hayat Khan 
Major the Rev. G. D. Barne 
J. Evershed 
C. A. H. Townsend 

E. W. Legh 

J. C. Ker 

F. F.Bion 
P. S. Keolan 

Colonel W . M. Coldstream 

C. W. Gwynne 

R. B.Ewbank 

Sir B, L, Dhingra 

Srimant Jagdeo llao Piiar 

Maulvi Sir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 

SardarSahlbzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 

P. O. R.ogera 

C. W. Dunn 

R.. E. Gibson 

Lieut. -Col. 0. H. Russell 

H. B. Clayton 

E. W.P.Sims 

Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 

W.T.M. Wright 

The Rev. E. M. Macphail 

Col. Sir G. R. Hearne 

M. E. W. Jones 

Major-General R. Heard 

U. Mojumdar 

P. E. Percival 

L. O. Clarke 

K. N. Knox 

E. Cornan Smith 
Major G C S. Black 
Mirza Sir Mohamed Ismail 
J, M. Ewart 

Rai Bahadur T. N. Sadhu 

B. Veukatapathlraju G aru 

F. Clayton 

F. Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 
A. W, Street 

R. B. Thakur Mangal Singh 
Sir A. R. L. Tottenham 
F. C. Turner 
J. A. L. Swan 
H. G. Billson 
Colonel C. H. Benaley 

T. G. Rutherford 
Lleut.-Col. G. D. Ogilvie 
Lieut.- Colonel K. C. 0. Maddock 

F. Anderson 

G. Cunningham 
Major C. K. Daly 

H. Calvert 

U. Me 

Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright 

Rai Bahadur Gyauendra Chandra Ghoso 

Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariyar 
SirW. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahlr Singh 
Brevet-Major Sir HIssam-ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Hawaz Khan Bhutti 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Raghubir Singh 
Liout-Col B. P. Wilson 

G. R. Thomas 

H. Tireman 

A. D. Ashdown 
T H. Morony 
C W. Lloyd Jones 
H A Crouch 
W. Gaskell 
D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Kingston 
Sir R. P. Hadow 
Lieut -Col. Sir W. D. Smiles 
J M Clay 

Lieut.-Col. J. A. Brett 
Lieut.- Col. H.R. Lawrence 
A.M. MacMillan 

Kiian Bahadur Qazi Sir Azizuddin Ahmad 
Sir Oscar De Glanvillo 
K. B. Sir Behramji Hormasji Nanavati 
Sureudra Nath Mullick 
J. R D. Glascott 
Col. S H. E Nicholas 
Kashin aih Shriram Jatar 
Rao Bahadur Sir Vangal Thiruvcnkata Krlsh 
nama Acbarya Avargal 
G Wiles 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 

Ji R Foy 

B A Collins 

Sir R R. Maconaohie 

P. Hawkins 

C M King 

8ii H. W. Emerson 

Sir P. A Kelly 

B S Kisch 

F ]) Ascoli 

Liciit.-Col B. R. Reilly 

11 S Crostliwaite 

Lieut -Col. R H. Bot 

Sii Jadu Nath Sarkar 

P. Hide 

F. W. Sudmcrsen 
The Rev A. E. Brown 
Ranmswami Srinivasa Sarma 
Sir E. H. Kealy 

T. R. 8. Venkatarama Sastrigal 
Sir M. Irving 
Col. K. V. Kiikday 
A. H. W. Bentinck 
H. L. L. Allanson 

G. S. Bajpai 

W. H. A. Webster 
Rai Bahadur H. K. Raha 
J. C. B. Drake 
Lieiit.-Col. T. W. Harley 
G. Clarke 

Brevet-Col. D. G. Sandeman 

n. J. Bhabha 

Sardar Mir M. A, Khan 

A. C.WooIner 

A. L. Covernton 

P, S. Burrell 

Sir Hr Denning 
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W. B. Brands 
a. W. Hatch 

O. U.WiUs 
H. A. Lane 
IC. H. Framji 
Col. W. H. Evans 
C. E. Fawcus 

K. Armitage 

Lieut.-Col. A. C. Tancock 
Col. H. L. Haughtou 
Lieiit.-Col. H. D. MarshaL 
H. D. G. Law 
li. W. Hanson 
H. R. Wilkinson 
Lieut.-Col J. W. Cornwal 

R. D. Anstead 
1). Milne 
W. Roch 
G. K. Devdhar 
Chaudhari Sir Chhaju Ram 
Sir John H. R. Fraser 
Lt.-Col. J. 0. H. Leicester 
C. W. C. Carson 
J. N. Gupta 

G. E. Soames 

H. C. Liddell 
A. G. Edie 

Sir Joseph li. G. Smith 
1). L. Drakc-Brockman 
1). M. Stewart 
li. Littlchailcs 
J. A. Baker 

Lt.-Ool. R. W. Macdonald 

C. S. Whitworth 

A. B. Briggs 

Col. L. D.’ B. Lonfestoy 

J. E. Armstrong 

R. J. Hirst 

F. P. V. Gompertz 

Lieut.-Col. A, G. Tresiddor 

Major A. F. R. Lumby 

P. L. Orde 

Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur T. K. Mehta 
H. W. Nicholson 
A. G. Clow, I.C.S. 

A. H. Lloyd, I.C.S. 

A. T. Stowcll 

His Excellency Sir Claieiider Cowan, I.C.S. 
Colonel C. C. Palmer 
J. Hezlctt, [.C S. 

C. T. Boag, I.C.S. 

C. W. A. Turner, I.C.S. 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Dunn, I.M.S. 

A. R. Astbury 

J. N. G. Johnson, I.C.S. 

Lleut.-Col. C. E. T. lirskiue 
Major R. O. Chamier 

E. H. Berthoud, I.C.S. 

R. A. Horton 

W. H. Doshi 
Sir G. Morgan 

K. B. Chong 

F. W. Thomas 

Durbar Shri V. M. Surag 

G. G. Dey 

J. G. Beazloy 
A. E. GUliat 
R. H. Beckett 
T. B. Copeland 


F. G. Arnould 

C. S. C. Harrison 
A. H. Mackenzie 
Col. C. P. Gunter 
Prof. R. Coupland 
W. S. Hopkyns. 

Lt.-Col. W. E. C. Bradflcld 
Lt.-Col. L. Cook 
Brevet-Col. G. D. Franklin 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) R. R. Will 
1 t.-Col. J. Cunningham 

H. A. F. Metcalfe 

S. D Smith 

G. B C. Wakefield 

Rai Bahadur Sir Badrldas Goenka 
Dr H. G. Roberts 
Dr. J. A. Voelckcr 
C B. Pooley 

T. M. Lyle 

Lieut -Colonel H S Strong 
G Macworth Young 
H A B. Veruon 
J F Dyer 
William Mayes 
Licnt -Colonel C I. Brlerly 
J. M. D. Wrench 
H A R. Delves 
N N Gangulee 
Lieut -Colonel W. G Neale 
Lieut -Colonel L E L Burnc 
J. R. Dain, ICS 
F H Foarnlcy Whittingstall 
Lieut -Colonel R E Wright 
Lieui, -Colonel H. H. Broome 
E F. Gunter 
J. A Madan, I C.S. 

F W. H. Smith 
R S Finlow 
W L Scott 

H. T. Holland 
G. H Stoker 
D G Lai. 

Lt-Col.H R. N Pritchard 

Khan Bahadur Kiitub-ud-Din Alimod 

Major-General R. W. Anthony 

P (.k Tallents 

F. A Hamilton 

C A lientlcy 

J. Coatman 

P. W. Marsh 

J. G. Acheson 

J. D. V. Hodge 

Lt.-Col. A. n Palin 

Lt.-Col D. Pott 

F J. Playmen 

T. A. L. S O’Connor 

F. V. Wylie 

Captain It. Morland 

,1. McGlashan 

M. Lea 

J. Hormasji 

liai Bahadur Sk. Ghosh 

Diwan Bahadur G. N. Clietti Gam 

Lt.-Col. R. J. W. Healo 

M. B. Cameron 

F. A Sashsa 

M. G. HaUett 

A. J. Laiue 

D. J. Boyd 

J. Clague 
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Col. G. W. Rosa 

W, S. Jannyavala V. N, Garu 

T. Sloan 

R. G. Grieve 

S. Walker 
M. Webb 

H. L. Newman 
Major-Cenl. W. V. Coppinger 
15. C Burt 

Lt.-Col. A. F. Hamilton 

J . L. Sale 

W. r. Roberts 
Lt.-Col. J. C. More 
S . J5 Tcja Singh Malik 
Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 
li. B. Kesho W. Brahma 

K. B. Sardar Hassan Khan Gurchani 
Major -Genl. G. Tate 

G. Kaula 

F. B. P. Lory 

F. C. Pavry 

F. F R. Chanricr 
Lt.-Col. W J PoM'cll 
3) G. Mackenzie 
R. R. Simpson 
G T. n. BraokQn 
R. N RGid 

F. H. Ihicklc 
B R Ran 

G R F Tottonhiim 

30 W. P(Try 

Lt-Col H 31 Dill Ion 

Ijt -Col, H. H. Mel Ju nil 

Lt-Col .3. J T M.ioK night 

Col C B Haswcll 

C W 15 Arbuthnot 

kh,in 15ahiidur Shaikh Abdul Aziz 

L. Mason 

Lioiit.-Col. S 3* Williams 
R. M. Statlum 

M. Ratn.iswami 
R. T. Riisell 

G. R Dam 

G. S Hardy 

W. 33ooth-G ravel V 
35. Gordon 
W. A. Cosgravc 

G. r. S. Collins 

A. Cassells 

J. A. Sweeney 

Captain H. Boves 

3A-Col. E E Doyle 

W. L. Stainpe 

R E. L. Wingate 

Lt.-Col, H. Wilbeilorcc-Bell 

W. H Lewis 

3jt -Col. J. R J. Tyiicll 

M. 3^. Pasricha 

F. H. Hurkitt 

F. T. Jones 
Lt.-Col. II. W. Acton 
Lt.-Col. H. C Manders 
Major T. W. Rees 

C. F. Strickland 

Col. G. H. R. Halland 

Rai Bahadur S. M. Bapna 

G. H. Spencer 

B. N. De 

F. C. Isemonger 
Col. I. M. Macrae 


H. Bomford 
R H. Williamson 
J. Master 
A. B. Brown 

F. W. Stewart 

H. V. Braham 
If. R UzioUi 
J A. Dawson 

G. A. Sliillidy 

G. T. H. Hardingc 

Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutta 
A. W. W Mackie 
A. C Badonoeh 

Khan Baliadiir Nawab Muzuffar Khan 

H R Pate 

A. Me Kcrrol 

C A. Malcolm 

Lt -Col 3''. C Shclmordino 

J. A. Thorne 

A. Monro 

P. C. Bamford 

Lt -Col F. C 3'cmple 

\Aj -Col H. C. Garbett 

H. Shanka Rau 
S. A Pope 

Captain H. A. B Digby-Bchtc 

H B. Wethcrill 

W S Fraser 

(/ G Chenevix -Trench 

L. V. Coleman 

Rai liahadiu P C Bose 

Amu Shcikli Mahmadbhai Abdullabhai 

U Zaw Pc 

A R Irishman 

Muhammad Yamin Khan 

C. C Biswas 

J. T Donovan 

H. R. Gould 

J. F Hall 

8. T. Hollins 

C. T. Brett 

B C. A. Lawthcr 

A C J Bailey 

W N P Jenkin 

Satish Chandra Gnpla 

Kenneth Samuel Fitze 

The Hon. IMr. Bijav iviiniai Basu 

Ernest Ferdinand Oppenhcim, i.c.B. 

Dugald Stuart Bum 

Ghazanfar Ah Khan, i.c S. 

Harold Graham, i o s 
Frank Burton Loach, l.O S 
Lieut.-Col. Sheiman Goidoii Venn Ellis 
l.A. 

Harold Argyll Watson, i 0 s. 

Henry Abraham Gubbay 
Alfred Ernest Mathias, i c.s. 

John Pierson Buckcley, i e s. 

Allan Arbuthnot l^inc Robeits, I O.S. 

John William Smyth, i.o.s. 

Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Khan Baliadur Jamshedji Bajanji Vachha 

Satyendra Nath Roy, i.e.s. 

Arthur Beatson Reid, i.o.s. 

Thomas James Young Roxburgh, i.C.s. 
Lieut -Col. John Morison, IMS. 

Theodore James Tasker, i.c s. 

Captain William Arthur Williams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Edward Charles Stuart Baker, o.B.B. 
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Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Hasan 
John Carson Nixon, i.o.s. 

Lodhi EArim Hyder. 

(Jilbert Pitcairn Hogg, i.c.s. 

Colonel Nell Charles Bannatyne. 

Alma Latifl, o.B.B., i.e.S. 

Tom Lister, i.o.s. 

Claude Henry Gidney. 

Thomas Joseph Alexander Craig. 

Robert Daniel Richmohd. 

Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie, i.m d. 
Colonel Henry Robert Baynes Reed, D S.O , 
M.C., I.A. 

Cdmund James Rowlandson. 

Koland Graham Gordon, i o.s. 

•John Henry Darwin, i c s. 

(laptain Mathew John Clarke 
Sam Carter Mould. 

(Jurunath Venkatesh Bewoor. 

Lieut -Col. Walter Edwin Beazlcy 
Hugh Dow, I.o.s. 

Khan Bahadur Nabi Baksh Muhammad 
Husain. 

Klian Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya. 
Dhanjibhai Hormusji Mehta. 

\llan Macleod, i c s. 

Ram Chandra, ICS. 

Maj.-Genl. William Charles Hnghan Forster, 

I.M.S. 

Sao Kine Maiing, Sawbwa of Mong Mit State. 
James Reid Taylor, l 0 s. 

(Uiarles Lyall Philip, i 0 s 
Captain Sher Mohammad Khan. 

Edmund Nicolas Blandy, i.o.s. 

No(‘l James Ranghton, i c s 
Cliarles Gerald Ticvor. 

Colonel John Norman Walker. 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Bresford Seymour Sewell. 
Lieut -Col. Arthur Kenry Eyre Mosse. 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Terence Chichele- Plowd on 
Edgar Stuart Roffey. 

Vi^an Augustus Short. 

William Duncan MacGregor. 

Lieut.-Col. David Seton Jolmston. 

Harold Riley Roe. 

Hugh George Rawlinson. 

John Gordon Cameron Scott. 

The Rev. William Herbert Greenland Padflcld 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Seetta Prasad Bajpai. 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain. 

Rai Bahadur Abinash Chan'dia Banarji. 

David Keith Cunnison. 

Thakor Saheb Shri Madar Sinhji Vakhatsinhji 
Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Weir 
E. C. Gibson 
N. N. Anklesaria 
W. B. Brett 

C. St. Leger Teyen 
Col. R. H. Anderson 
J. H. Adam 

H. p. Thomas 
T. p. M. O’Callaghan 
J Davidson 
Captain L C. E Crabbo 
Bt.-Col. J. McPherson 
J. de Graalf Hunter 
H. H. C. Drake 

A. G. Leach. 

D. B. Meek. 

Lt.-CoI. H. F. E. Childers. 

Lt.-Coi. E. J. D. Colvin. 


R. S. Purssoll. 

Lt.-Col W. L. Harnett. 

Khan Bahadur K J. Petigara 

A. M. Green 

J. N Duggan 

A. J. Leech 

H. M. Shircorc 

A. S Hands. 

Captain T. I Stevenson. 

A. J. Rdisman 
J. A. Stewart 

K L. B Hamilton 
H. J. Twyiiam 

J. Prasad 

(5ol (Temp. Brigadier) (1 A H.in* 

B. N. Rail 
L H. Greg 
.I.R T Booth 

C. C Chitbam 
L H Colson 
R E. Russell 
N Fitzmaurico 
A C. Jjothian 
Major G Jb'tb.im 

Rai Baba dm Diw.tnG Nalb 
Major W P Hay 
C E S. Fail weather 
Lt.-Col A.D Stewart 
I^t -Col R N Cliopia 
Majoi R T Lawicnc(‘ 

K. G Mitchell 
W. D Croft 

Khan Bahadur M N Mdita 
Khan Babadiii Shaikh WahKl-iiddin 
Raja Bahadur J<iw.ihii Singh, ILii.iol Soi.ingai 
Kaiia Sliin Clih.itra Salji, 'I'li.ikoie ol 
Kadanab 
M Darling 
H (J (Jr<‘eii Jl(‘Id 
J W Kelly. 

(\)1 (Teinpoiary BiigaduM) U S SeuH 

Major Nawaf) Ainmd Nawaz khan 

H M Hood 

S H Covernfon 

K N (Jilelirisf 

F (Janning 

Capt E U Daiighsh 

J M Blackwoo(l Slu.iit 

P E Aitchiv>n 

Lt-Col J A S I’hilhps 

F T do Moridi' 

W Me Ra(‘ 

Capt A W Ibbolson 
A J. Mainwaiing 
Majoi G V B Gillian 
Brovet-Majoi H 11 Johnson 
Lt-Col Jf H King. 

A 1) Gordon. 

E L Mornott. 

S H Rigsby 
J MattJiai. 

V. A. S. Stow. 

W. Roberts. 

A. F Stuart 
Lt.-Col. D. M. Ficbl. 

C P. Burton 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni. 

Sardar (iangadliarao Naiayaniao IMuzuuidai, 
R. G McDowall 
Col. A. J. G. Bud. 

F. Tymms. 
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F. J. Waller. 

M. B,. Bichardson. 

31. (J. Prance. 

L. G. L. Evans. 

Mohd. Saleh Akbar Hydari. 

I M Stephens. 

K B Mohd. Abdul Murain 
E M. Sontcr. 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha. 
Lt.“(Jol E; S. Phipson. 

Lt. ("ol J Powell 

Lt.-Col. (Honorary Col.) A. B. Bcddow. 

(" G Barber. 

Phanindra Nath Mitra. 

A. D Crombie. 

Major H J. Bice 

B. B Maclachlar. 

•T. G liUithwaite. 

0 K Davidson. 

'J\ C Crawfonl. 

K. li Darabshah Edalp Nagarwala 
J)(‘wan ilahadnr N. A Gopalaswaiui Ayyan^^ar 
Malt'lv .Torakarkhan TJinarkhan, Talukdar of 
A'ar.ihl 

(! F Waterfall. 

.r. F Mitchell 

Hon. Bngadii't A IT It Dodd. 

Hon. Bngadier D DKilvy 
Hon Bnjiailier H B Tuckci. 

W W. Smart, i o.s. 

J S Tliomson 
A A Fi'i’Kiihon 
K M Macdou^all 
P M Jvhaie^at 
Miijoi IT G Howard 
Itol C M Vines 
B Saii(l('T.«ioii 
Col A H H Muir 
Capt A G Mundeiell 
C M. Tinedi 
J{ H Ifutchinus 

Manlvi \limii7iZaman Chaudimri, Zaimudai 

liicul-Col M JTiKli.nn 

Licut-('t»l B Ivnowles 

Lien<-(’oI (r Jioch 

F. Willi.iTii.soii 

(‘apt. (} F. Hall. 

li. F. Mudic 

Iv Saiijna liow. 

T betton. 

S N Gupta 

Mali.naj Kumar Aiuaijilbui^^h of Kaimrthala 
('a])t W. E Maxwell, 
li. C Biistow 
,1 Fo arllcld. 

,r A Jl Grier 

Tajmuhamedklian f»f Badieshi, Nowshera. 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878, 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It coi - 
Bists of the (^ueen and Queen Mother with some 
Boyai Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with India, 
Badge, the Boyai Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. 1. 


Sovereign of the Order. 

HE KING-EMPEBOB OF INDIA. 
Ladies of the Order (C. 1.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 

H. M. the Queen of Norway 

9. B. H. the Princess Victoria 

9. M. The Queen of BoumanJa 

9. B. M. the Princess Beatrice 

H. B. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyi; 

H. 1. and B. H. Grand Duchess the Cyril 

Lady Patricia Bamsay 

9. H. the Princess Marle-Louise 

Baroness Kinloss 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Marchioness of Duflerln and Ava 

9. H. Maharani Sahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. Bani Sahib of Gondal 

Lady George Hamilton 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Baroness Ampthill 

(!k>untes8 of Minto 

Marchioness of Crowe 

France Charlotte, Lady Chelmsford 

The Lady Willingdon 

The Lady Irwin 

Countess of Lytton 

Viscountess Goschen 

Lady Birdwood 

Lady All Shah. 

Viscomitess of Halifax. 

H. H The Maharani Begont of Travancon* 

H. H The Maharani of Bikaner. 

The Lady Stanley. 

Distinctive Badges. — An announcemcui 

wns made at the Coronation Durbar m 1911 
that a distinctive badge should be granted t( 
present holders and future recipients of tin 
titles of * Diwan Bahadur *, ' Sardar jBahadur’, 
* Kbau Bahadur ’, 'Bai Bahadur *, * Bao Bahii 
dur ', * Bhan Sahib Bai Sahib * and ' Hao 
Sahib*. Subsequently the following regiila 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued The decoration to be worn by the 

holders of the titles above mentioned shall be .t 
badge or medalhon bearing the King's etim> 
crowned and the name of the title, both to hr 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded b^ 
a flve-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver i.'ilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Bai and 
Bao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles ol 
Khan, Bai, and Bao Sahib. (2) The bad^t 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, whn 1 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Babadm 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, fm 
the titles of Khan, Bai and Bao Bahadur lig* f 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles >i 
Khan, Bai and Bao Sahib dark blue w.tl 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued In November, 
states: — The Government of India have recei * 
bad under consideration the question of 
position in which miniatures of Indian 
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ehotild be worn, and have decided that they 
flhoaid be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaiserd-Hind 
Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal.~This 

medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII^ and on the reverse a laurei wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
medal, 1% inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon If in. wide, with 
blue edges | in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit. — This reward of 
valour was Instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 
The order carries with It an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark-blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar ftom a dark-blue ribbon If in. 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 


Order of British India.—This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for ion g and faithful service in the Indian Army. 
Since 1878, however, any person, European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour. 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star If in. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
xc in. in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is Ij’a in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre: 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal. — This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal**: but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it Will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kaisar-i-Hind. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, 1'^ in in diameter, 
is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon li in. wide. The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s auee.<‘Ssors bear 
on the obverse their bust In profile wltli the 
legend altered to EDWA11DV8. or GROKGIV?. 


THE KAISAR4-HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — wbicb 
was amended in 1001 and 1912 — being as 
follows : — “Whereas We, taking into Our 
Boyal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Bs in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour; Now tor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration.** The decoration is styled 
** The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India** and consiste of two classes, 


The Medal is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words ** Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service 
jio India**; it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdul Qaiyiim, Khan Bhadur Nawab Sir 
Saliibzada, k.c i.h., m.l a. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Advani, M. S. 

Alvar, Mrs. Parvati Ammal Chandra Sokhara. 
Ajaigarh, Her 'Highness the Dowager Maharaniol 
Kamal Kunwar 
Alexander, A. L. 

Alien, The Revd. J. H. 

Allyo, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, u.D. 

Aloysia, Rev. Mother Mary 
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Amarciiand, llao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
Amur Natli 

Ampthill, Margaret, Barooess 
Anderson, I 11. 

Andorsoii, Tho Bov. H, 

Arbiitlinot, Miss Muigaret Geargina 
Archer, (Jeorge Jiarnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, l)r. B. J. 

Buird'Sniith, J. R. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
rail, iMi.s B 
Bandora walla, N M. 

Banks, Mr.s. A. B, 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Burdsley, Deaconess J B. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, m.d. 

Barnes, Major Ernest 
Barton, lady Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Rev. S D. 

Beadon, INJis Mary O’Biicn. 

Beals, Dr. B. 11 
Bear, Mrs. Georgiana Mary 
Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Miss G 

Bell, Lt -Col. Charles Thornl ill 
Ben"ori, Doctor (Miss) A. M, 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bestall, Uev A. H. 

Blundaii, Uai Bahndiii Cajitaiii 11 B. M. 

Blioie, Lady M. VV. 

Bikanct, Maharaja of 

Blngley, Major-General Sii Alfred 

Benjanim, Miss L('na Adcll. 

Birkmyre, J^.idy A. 

Bisset, Miss M R 

BlaiKwell Mis M F 

Blanche Annie, Sister 

Bloweis, Commissioner Arthiii Robert 

Bonington, Alax Carl Christian 

Boiiiietta, Tile Viiy Itev. M. E. 

Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George de Lautour 
Bose, Bai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna. 

Bott, Lieut -Col 11. H. 

Brahnuicliari, R.n Bahadur G. N. 

Bramlev, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Sir Denvs DeSaumarez 
Bray lie. Mis I. G. 

Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rey. A. E. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Rey. W. E, W. 

Biiiee, Mis B. M. 

Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 
Bunbury, Evelyn James, Bombay 
Bull, Henry M.iitin 
Burn, Sii Richard 
Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Burton, Miss A. I 
Ihislici.R V 

Buttler, Lady Ann Gertrude 
Oaleb, Dr. 0. 0. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss S. 


Campion, John Montrlon 
Oarleton, Dr. (Miss) Jessie, m.d. 

Carleton. Marcos Bradford 
Oarlyle, Lady 
Oarmlcfaael, Lady 
Carstain The Rev. G. 

Carter, Edward Clark 
Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 
Castor, L1ent.-Col. 3BL H* 

Chaud , Sakhi, Bai Bahadur 
Ohaud, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M. R. Ry., P.B.A. 
Chapman, R. A B. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, d.d. 
Cbatterton, Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat (Sandra Ray 
Chattiyar, M. C S. 

Chetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir E. F, Puttanna 
Chitnavls, Sir Shankar Madho 
Chltty, Mrs. Audrey 
Chute, Mrs. 

Coldstream, William 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherin Hormuzshaw 
Copeland. The^ore Benfey 
(3oppel, Right Rev. Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett, Capt. J. E. (Retd.) 

Cotesworth, Mrs. B. 

Oousens, Henry 
' Cox, Arthur Frederick 
('ox, R J H , Esq 
Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Creighton, Deaconess Beatrice. 

Crosthwaite, The Rev, C. A, 

Crouch, H. N. 

(JuUen, Mrs. E J. 

Dane, Lady 

Darbyshire, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanuj 

Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathra (with gold bar) 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can. A. W. 

Davis, Caleb 
Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, The Rev. C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davys, Mrs 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane. Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Devi, Maharani Parbati 
ileLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Deodhar» G. K. 

Dcsika Achanyar, D. B. Sir T. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sabiba Luxmlba 
Puar of 

Dhingra, Dr. Behari Lai 
Dobson* Mrs. Margaret 
Dodson, Miss E I. 

Douglas, Dr. E. 

Drysdale, Rev. J. A. 

DuBern, Amedee George 
DuBem, Jules Emile 
Duggan, Mrs. Jeenabai. 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle, Sir Archdale 
Edgley, N. G. A. 
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Ernest, Dr. A. L. 

Evani, The Rev. J. C. 

Falkiher, Miss G. 

Fargetsou, Father A. 

Farrar, Miss £. M. 

Fatina Sidika, Begom Sabeba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Foabrooke, Mn. M. £. A. 

Frances, Sister Dorothy 
Francis, Edward Bflcliam 
Franklin, Miss H. M. 

Frmodt-Moller, C. F. 

(ledge, Miss £. 

Ghosal , Mr. Jyotsnanath 
Gibson, Mrs. M E. 

Gilmore, The Rev. David Chaiidle 
Glazebrook, N. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Goheen, Mr. R. H. K. 

Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 
Gordon, The Rev. D. R, 

(;oschen, Viscountess 
Gould, Miss Hilda 
Graham, Miss A. S 
Graham, Mms 13 1^ 

Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
Grattan, Colonel Henry William 
Greenfield, Miss C. R. 

Gregory, Brother 
Gritftn, Miss E 

Guilford, The Rev. B. (with gold bar) 
Guycr, H. C. 

Gwyther, Llent.- Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 
Ualg, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 
Hamilton, Lieut. -Col. Robert Edward 
Archibald. 

Kankin, B. H. 

Hanson, The Rev. O. 

Harper, Dr. R. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lleut.-Colone I Herbert de Vere 

Harvey, Miss R. 

Hat(!h, Miss l^arah Isabel 
ilaughtoii, S G S. 

Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Heald, Lady Edith. 

Henderson, Mr A. H. 

Henrietta, Mother 
Hey, Miss D. C. deLa 
Hibberd, Miss J. F. 

Kiekinhotham The Rev. J. H. 
Higginbotham, S. 

Hildesley, The Rev. Allred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W. J. Alexander 
Holdemess. Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H. T. (also bar ) 

Holliday, Mrs. E. M. 

Holmes, Major J. A. H. 

Home, Walter 
Hope, Mrs. L. M. 

Hopkins, Mrs. Jessie 
Horamsji, Dr. S. C. 

Boulton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, m.p. 
Howard, Mrs. Gabrlelle Louise Caroline 


I Hoylan'*, John Somerwell 
Hudson, Sister L. E. M. 

Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Hunaii, Mr. W. 

Husband, Lieut. -Col James 
Hutchinson, Lieut -Col. William Gordon 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton (hooper 
Hutchison, J. 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kimrl 

Hydarl, Mrs. Amina 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Iniics, Lady Agatha Rosalie. 

Irvme, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Waer 
Irving, Lady 

Ives, Harry WiUiam Maclean 
[yer, Diwan Bahadur C. 8. 

Jackson, Lady Julia Ilonortia. 

Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy. 
Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 
James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jamiet Rai, Diwan Bahadur 
Jankibal 

Janvier, Rev. 0. A. R. 

Jassawala, J. S 
Jehangir, Mrs. Cowasji 
Jeliangir (Senior), Lady Dhanhai Cowasji 
.ferwood. Miss H. 1). 

Josephluo, Sister (Bomliay) 

Kamribai, Shri Rani Saheba, of Jasdan 
Kaye, G. R. 

Keane, Miss H. 

Kennedy, The Right Rev K W. S. 

Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 

Kerr, Rev. George McGlashan 

Keyes, l.ady E. B 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Kuli 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 

King, Mrs. D. 

K lopsch, Dr Louis 

Kothari, Sir Jehangir Hormusj] 

Krislin.iniaeli.irj, Lady Kaijganiinal. 

Kiier, Snni.iti I'liulpati 
Kugelberg, Dr. C F. 

Knnwar, Mahaiaiii Surat 

Lamb, The Hon’ble Sir Richard Amphiett 

Lant The Rev. W. E. 

I. ee, Mrs. 

I^ee Ah Yam 

Lewis, The Rev E. H. 

Lindsay, Sii D’Arcy 
Ling, Miss Catharine Francos 

J. ittlewood, Miss (J VJ 
I.ongmire, Miss Maiy 
Loubiere, Rev. Father E. F. A. 

Lovett, The Hon'ble Mr. Harrington Verney 

Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
MacLean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. F. M. 

Mac watt, Major-General Sir Charles 
Madhav Rao Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahan t, Piiran Nath 
Malegaon, Raja of 
Malvi/fribhuvandas Narottamdas 
Maneckchand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr. Harold 
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Mannere-Sxnith, Mr. Francis St. George 
Marwood, Sidney l-ioncl, Esq. 

Marar, K. W. P., Esq. 

Mary of St. Pauls, Bev, Mother 
Matthews, Bev. Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarrison, Major Robert 
MoGloghry, Colonel James 
McCullough, Miss il A. 

Mcdougall, Miss E. 

McFayden, The Rev. Joseph Ferguson, d.d., 
Nagpur 

McKenzie, Mrs. A. F. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. R* 

McNeel, The Rev. John 
McReddie, Miss J. A. 

Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs. Ira\ati 
Meiklejohn,Mi88W. J. 

Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 
Minto, Dowager, Countess of, C. 1. 

Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Morrison, F. E. 

Morgan, George 

Moliamcd Ayoob alia-i U. Shwe Yun 
Muazziil Hussain Muhauimad Farokh, Mr, 
Mudhar, S. C. 

Muir, Rev. E. (also bar.) 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Therese 
Muir, Mrs. G H M. 

Mulye, y. Krlshnarao 
Nariman, Dr. Temuljl Bhikajl 
Narslnghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shi v Kun 
war Sahiba of 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augnstur 
Nisbet, John 

Nonnan-Walker, Mrs 1) 1 
Noyce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev. E. S. 

Oakley, F. H. 

O’Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
O’Donnell, Doctor J. P. 

O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh, Maung Ba (olios) Ahmedullah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O'Meara, Major Eugene John 
Padfield, The Rev. W. H. G. 

J’agc, Lady M 
Parakh, Dr. N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunatb Parshottam 
Parukutti Netyar, Ammal, V. K. 

Paterson, Miss M M. 

Pears, S D. 

Pclly, The Ri‘V. A C. 

Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Perfumi, The Rev. L. C. 

Petigara, Khan Bahadur Kavasjl Jamslmlji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford, Alfred Donald 
liggot, Miss R. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Pittendrigh, Rev. G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother S. 0. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 


Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. C. W. 

Poynder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W. C. 

Ramchandrarao Pantulu, D. B. 

Ramanuja Acliariyar, D. B. V. K. A. 
Ramaswami Ayyar, M.R.Ry. T. S. A. 
Ramamurti Pantulu Garu, Rao Sahib. 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur 
Reed, Miss M. 

Rt‘cs, O M 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Thomas 
Rivington, Ths Rev. Canon. C. s. 

Roberta. Dr. B* G. 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Ool. Ernest Reinbold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 
Roy, Babu Harendra Lul 
Ruddle, Mrs. M. I. 

Sackett, The Revd. F C. 

Samthar. Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 

Banjiva Rao, Mrs. Padma Bai 

Sarabhai Ambalal 

Bawday, Rev. G. W. 

Schofield, Miss M. T. 

Schucien, Rev. Father T. T. Vander 
Schuyler, Mrs. Elsie Harris 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. H. R. 

Scott, Rev. W, 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Scllos, Rev. Father Auguste 
Semple, Lieut.>Colonel Sir David 
Seshagiri Rao Pantulu, 1). B. I). 

Sharp, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, llov. E. D. 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheard, E. 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Dldsbury 
Sherratt, The Rev. W. 

ShiUidy The Rev. John 
Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Lieut.-Col. C. A. G. 

Shroff, 8. P. 

Singh, Munshi Ajit 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsb 
Simpson, Miss Jessie Pliandora 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Miss A. C. 

Smith, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Smith, 8. 

Solomon, Captain W. E. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia (also bar.) 

Southon, Major Charles 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 
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St. Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stampe, William Leonard 
Stanes, Sir Robert 
Starr, Mrs. L. A. ( with bar; 

Stephens, The Rev. E. C. 

Stephenson, Lady Mary Daphne. 

Stokes, Dr. William 
Stokes, Lady A. H. 

Stratford, Miss L. M. 

Stnitton, H. H. 

Stuart, Miss E. G. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 

Sullivan, Rev. Mother Mary Columba. 

Sutherland, Rev. W. S. 

Sykes, Lady I. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Talati, Edalji Dorabji 
Taylor. The Rev. George Prltchaid 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert P. Lechmere 
Tcichmann, G. O. 

Tha, U. Shwe 
Thakral, Lala Mul Ohund 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss E. 

Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tindall, Christian 
Todd, Mrs. B. O. 

'J’odhunter, Lady Alice 
Tonkinson, Mrs. E. 

Tucker, Lieut.-Col. William Hancock 
Tunstall, Mrs. L. G. 

Tweddlc, Miss B. M. 

Tydeman, E. 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle (with gold 
bar) I 

Tyrrell, Lieut.-Gol. Jasper Robert Joly 
Vail, Mr. C. E. 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vaughan, Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Charles Stmlke 

Venkataratnam Nayudu, D. B., Sir Raghupati 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria- Sister Mary 

Wake, Lt.-Col. E. A. (also bar.) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
VValter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless. Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lieut-Col. Ellacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Watt, Rev. J. 

Weak, The Revd. H. H. 

Webb, Miss M. V. (also gold bar.) 

Weir, Mrs. Thyra, 

Westcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whipham, Miss T’. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Whitley, The Venerable Arobdeacon, E. H. 
Whitley, Rt. Hon. John Henry 
Wilkinson, Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
Willingdon, The Lady 
Wilson-Jobnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Woodard, Miss A. 

Wright, Lady B. 

Vounghusband, Arthur Delav&l 
Voonghusbaud, Lleut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 


Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur HajI Hakim Muham- 
mad 

Abdul Ghanl 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 

Abram ,Ml8S M. E. 

Abul Hussain 
Achariyar, C. R. V. 

Agha Mohamed Khalil-Bio-Mohamcd Kurini 
Albuquergue, Miss M. C. 

Alexander, Miss J. 

Alexander, Mrs. S. 

Alfred, Miss A. 

Ajudhia Parshad, Rai Bahadur. 

All Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Mrs. M. O. 

Alien, Miss Maud 
Amar Nath, Lala 
Amar Singh^ 

Amelia, Rev. Mother 
Anestesie. Sister 
Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 
Anstie-Smith, Rev. G. 

Antia, Jamshedji Merwanji 
Antia, J. D 
Appaswami, Mrs S. E 
Arndt, Mrs. Phylis Evelyn 
Askwith, The Revd. F. N. 

Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Atkinson, Mrs. Ada, 

Augusta, Sister Jeane. 

Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Hla 
Avargal, M R.Ry. T. K. M. 

Avargal, M R.Ry. Tanjoro Ekambaram Pillai 
Aziz Husalp, Kban Sahib Mir 
Ba, San 

Bair^, San Ba Miss E. E. 

Baker, Miss E. A. 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Bacon, Miss Edna Gertrude, Baieilly. 

Bala Krishna Shetty, M R.Ry A. 

Balbhadra Dass Mirhoutra 
Ball, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 
Ballantino, W. J. H. 

Banerjce, Abinash Chandra 
Bepat, Risaldar Sadasblva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 
Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 
Barkah All, M.iulvi 
Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 
Barnes, Mrs. A. M. 

Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs. Mclaine 
Barton, Miss B. G. 

Barton. Mrs. Sybil. 

Baw, U. San 
Bazzlley, Miss M. 

Beadon, Dr. M. O'Brien 

Beatson-BelU The Rev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
K.O.S.I., K.O.I.B. 

Beaumont, T. C. 
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Beddy, Miss L. 

Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg FaridUD 
Benjamin, Joseph 
Bennett, The Rev. J. G. 

Berry, Miss H. M. 

Bertie, Albert Clifford 
Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhan, Lala Udhal 
Bhanot, Mrs. E. 

Bhatia, Blharilal 
Bhatt. Mrs. Janki Bai. 

Bhaya, B It. 

Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 
Bhatt, Chhotelal Qoverdhan 
Bidikar, Shankar Vithal 
Bigge, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 
Bihari Lai 
Binns, Miss H C. 

Birj Behari Lai 
Bird, Mrs. D M. 

Blrla Rai Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Birncy, Mrs. S. D. 

Blsheshwar Nath, Lala 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biswas, Miss S. 

Blackham, Colonel Robert J<\mcs 
Blackmore, Hugh 
Blackwood. John Ross 
Blair, Mrs S. M. 

Blair, The Rev. J. C. 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 
Booth, Miss Mary Warburton 
Booth-Gravely, Mrs Artha. 

Bose, Miss Elroth (also bai ) 

Bose, Miss Mona (also bar ) 

Bose, Mrs. Sharnolota 
Dotting, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
Brahmachari, B. B. 

Brahiispathy, Dr. R. 

Brander, Mrs. Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 
Brentnall.Miss Nina Tillotson 
Bridget, Mother Mary. 

Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev, Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Browne, Mrs. E K. 

Brown, Mrs. Jean. 

Buck, Mr. H. C. 

Buck, Mrs M. 

Buckland, Mrs. K L. 

Buckley, The Revd A. W. 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (also bai) 
Bucknall, Mrs. Mary 
Buell, T. 

Bunston, Sister I. 

Bunter, J. P. 

Burrows, Mrs. Olive 
Burt, Bryce Chudleigb 
Burton, Miss 
Burton, Mrs. D. 

Butt, Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah (also bar) 

Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan, H. W. 


Cama, Dr. Miss Freany. 

Cama, Miss T. J. H. 

Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carey, Miss B. B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 
Case, The Revd. B C 
Cashmore, The Revd T. H. 

Cassols, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 
Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
Chakra barti, H. K. 

Chakra varti, Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath 
Chakravarti, Mr. G. K. 

I'halmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatter ji, AnadiNath 
Chatterjee, Mrs. Onila Bala 
Chetty, Mrs A. A. 

Chirag Dm, Seth 
Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmai, Karnidhan 
Ciancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clark, Miss M. 

Clarke, Miss Flora 

Claypole, Miss Henrietta 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 

Cleiir, A. F. 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
(’o(*k(‘, A ]i. 

Coelho, V. A. 

Collms, Mrs. I G L 
Colyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W. A. 

Coombs, Georgi* Oswald 
Coombes, Joslah Waters 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr Alice 
Cottle, Mrs. Adela (also bai) 

Coutts, J. E. 

Coventry, H. R. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Crozier,Dr. J. 

Camming, James William Nicol(also bar) 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Rev. William 
Dabreu, Miss 3^ 

DaOost.a, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 
DaGama, Accacio 

D 'Albuquerque, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dairy mple*Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 
Das, Niranjan 
Das, Ram Lala 
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)as, The Bev. Andrew Prabhu 
DaSB, Malik Karain 
oastoor, P. S. 

Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Frltha 
J)avare, Miss Anandibai. 
j)avidBon, Captain D. J. 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. K. 

Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Doaiic, Mrs Ml 
DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
DC Penning, Capl. H. F. 

Dcrasari, D P. 

Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibi Xashmlrl 
Dew, Lady 

DfWachter, Father Francis Xavier (also bar) 
Dewes,Lleut.-Colonel Frederick Josepli 
Dexter, T. 

Dlianpat Bai, Bai Sahib 
Dharrn Chand, Laia 
Dickenson, Miss Ida 
Dilshad Bcgnm 
Dockroll, Major Morgan 
Doren, Miss A. B. V. 

Dotiwala, K U Mcrwaiiji Coovciji. 

Drake, Miss Joan 
Drummond, Bev. C. C. 

Drysdale, Mrs, Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dun, Miss L. E. 

Duncan, Mrs B M. 

J)unk, Mrs. M. B. 

Durjan Singh, Bao Bahadur 
T)utta, Mehta Ham am 
Dwan(', Mrs. Mary 
Kaglesome, George 
kastley, Mrs. Esino 

Edgell, Lieut. -Colon el Edward Arne Id 
Udie, Mrs. M. L. 

IMward, B. 
i'idwards. Miss C. M. 

Elliot, Mr.s, I. B. 

Mimes, Miss F. S. 

Elwes, Mrs. A. 
lOiuily, Sister Edith 
Ennis, Miss E J. 

Esch, Dr. C. D. 

Evans, The Bev. John Ceredtg 
Evans, Miss L 
I’airelaugh, Miss Lilian. 

Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
I 'arhat Baiio 
Faridoonji, Mrs. Hilla 
Farnre, Mrs. K. 

] ’’aul, Sister L. 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Mary 
Fazal Elahi,MiB. B. S. 

Feegrade, E. S. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Fernandes, L. P. 

P french, Lieut. -Colonel Thomas 
Yielding, Miss H, M. 

Firth, Mrs. G. E. M. 

Fisk, MissN. B. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. E. H. 

1 landers, Mrs. H. 


Flashman, Thomas Charles 
Flemina, Sistor Mary 
Flint, Dr. E. 

Poglienl, Bev. J. P. 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Bev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain P. 

Foulkes, B. 

Pox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane (also bar.) 

Francis, W. 

Franklm, Miss M E. 

Franklin, Miss M. H. 

Fraser, Bobert Thomson 
Frohlich, Mr. J. E. 

Fyson, Hugh 

Gairola, Bai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dutt 
Gajjar, Mrs. Shivagauri 
Gabriel, Ephraim Manasseh 
Gandhy, Mr. Pestonjl Jamsctji 
Gaibett, Mrs. J. 

Garthwaitc, Liston 
Gass, Bev. J. 

Gaskell,W. 

Gateley. Thomas Joseph 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Ghose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Chose, Babu J. N. 

Gliosc, S K 
Ghulam Bari, Mrs. 

Qhulam Haidar 

Giuilam Murtaza Blmtto, Shah Nawaz 
Giffard, Mrs. Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Bupert Sylvester 
Gllraorc, B. J. 

Glanville, Miss B. E. (also bar) 

Gmeiner, Miss L 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Bev. Canon Malcolm George 

Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gopalaswami Mudaliyar, Diwan Bahadur, Mai- 
lapur, Bellaiy 
Gordon, Miss E A. 

Gorman, Patrick James 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhu] 

Govind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut.-Colonel John Weymiss 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Bev. John 

Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemysb (also bar.) 

Gray, Mrs. Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Greany, Peter Mawe 
Greenway, Mr. A. L. 

Greenwood, D. A, 

Greg, L. H. 

Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
Gulllford, The Bev. Henry 
Gumblev, Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Trlmbak Baghunatb 
Gyi, U. Maung 
Haaf, Bov. B. A. 

Hadji, Dr. D. A. 

Hadow, Bev. Frank BurneBs 
Haiyatl Malik 
Hanraban, W. G, 

Harding, Miss C. 
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Harper, The Hev. A. B. 

Harris, Miss A. M. 

Harris, A. B.. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Mrs. M. F. 

Harrison, Robert Tallis 
Hartley, Mrs. P. 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Rev. A. J. 

Hatch, The Rev. W. J. 

Haworth, Lieut.-Ool. Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hay, Miss B. 

Hayes, Miss Mary Lavmia 
Hayes, Captain P. 

Hayncss, A. G. 

Hedlnger, Charles George 
Henry, Sister E. 

Hiokman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev. G. E. 

Higginbottom, Mrs. E. G. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 
Hodge, Rev. J. Z. 

Hoff, Sister W. J. K 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, S’.J. 

Hogg, Miss J . 

Hogg, Harry William 
Hogg, Miss B. K. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Major Hyla Napier 
Holdforth, Miss E. J. 

Holliday, Miss Elleon Mabel (bar ) 
Holllngberry, Mrs. P. 

Hollway, Miss E. B. 

Holman, Mias Charlotte 
Holmes, R. 

Homer, Charles John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Standlsh 
Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Hoskings, Rutherford Vincent Thcodoio 

Htin Kyaw, Mung 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Miss Lizbeth Bell 

Hunt, Major E. H. 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Husain, Saiyid M. 

Hutchings, Mias Emily 
Tqrahlm. Maulvi Muhammad 
Ihsan All 
lnglis,Mrs. Ellen 
Ireland, The Rev. W. F. 

Irvine, B. A. 

Iyer, Subharayappa Rama 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson. Mrs. E. 

Jaijee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

James, Mrs. Rewati 

Jamna Prasad 

Jervis, Mrs. Edith 

JesBon, Miss Marjorie Wilhelmina, 

Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganeeh Venkatesh 
John, Rev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 


Jones, Mrs. V. R. B. 

Jones, Rev. D. E. 

Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev. John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Joshee, D. L. 

Joshl, Rai Bahadur E. D. 

Joshi,Naiayan Malhar 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joti Prasad, Lala 
Joti Ram 

Joyce, Mrs. B. L ♦ 

Judah, Mrs. S. S. 

Juld. C. R. 

Jugaldps, M. 

Jung, Sher, Ehan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

Kaji Hiralal Lallubhai 
Ealubava, Azam Eesarlahn 
Kanoo, Yasuf 
Kanga, Mrs. 

Eapadia,M. E. 

Eapadia, Miss Motlbai 
Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 

Earve, Dhondo Kesha y 
Kelavkar, Miss Krishna bai 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V, N., The Rev. 

Ker, Thomas 
Khamlieua Sailo 

Khan, Hon Lieut-Nawab Jamshed All 
Khan, Mrs. 

Khan, Mrs. Gracie. 

Kharshedji, Miss S. N. 

Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojoe 

Kidar Nath, Lala 

Kidar Nath 

King, Miss Elsie 

King, Rev. Dr. R. A. 

King, Robert Stewart (also bar) 

Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashlnath also bar 
Kitclim, The Rovd. J. 

Kitchln, Mrs. M. 

Klein, C. H. 

Knight, H. W. 

Knollys, Lieut.-Col. Robert Walter Edmou'* 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothari, S. P. 

Kreyor, Lieat.-Coloncl Frederick Aiu' 
Christian 

Krishnan, Rao Bahadur Kottayi 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Knshnnswami Chetty, M.R. Ry. 0. V. 
Knslmaswami Chetty, Mrs. C. 

Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah (also bar) 

Kumaran, P. L. 

Kyaw, IT. Po. 

Lajja Ram 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan 
Lala Jai Deva. 

Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lambourn, G. E. 

Lang, John 

Langhome, Frederick James 
Lank ester. Dr. Arthur Colborns 
Latham, Miss J. L. 
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Lauders, Miss V. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Hundie 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Staveley 
Lear, A. M. 

Lee, Miss B. 

Leslie Leycester Hudson 
Levi, Miss S. E. 

Lilawati, Miss 
Linforth, Miss I. 

Little. Mr. M. 

Lioyd, Miss ElLzabeth 
Lloyd, Mrs. E. M. 

Lobo, Miss Ursula Mario 
Locke, Robert Henry 

Lodi, Khan Bahadur Bhakhir Mulii-ud Dm Khan 
Longhurst, Miss H. O. 

Lorimer, Mrs 
Lovrain, Rev. J. H. 

Low, Sir Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E. 

Luce, Mrs Tii Toe. 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Lunazzi, The Rev Father 
Lund, George 
Lundln, Sister M. 1. 

MacAUster, The Rev. G. 

MacArthur, Miss V. E. 

MacFarlane, Miss E. M. 

Maokay, Rev. J. H. 

Mackay, Mrs. S M. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregoi 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
MacKoiina, Lady Esther Floronoe 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Macleod, Lient.-GolonelJohn Norman 
MacKelJar, Dr. Margaret 
MacMarqiiis, .T. 

MacNair, Mr?. M. 

Macknec, H. C. 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahmcdabad 
Macptiall, Miss Alezandriua Matilda (also bar) 
Macphail, The Rev. James Men y 
Macrae, The Rev. Alcxaiidoi 
Madan, Mr. Rustainji Hormasji 
Maddox, Lieut. -Colonel Ralpli Haiirv 
Madeleine, Sister Maiy, Ciiddabue 
Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Mshommed Allanur Khan 
Maiden, J. W. 

Maiikar, K. S. 

Maniibai Bapat, Mrs. 

Manwanng, Miss A , E 
Maracan, Esniail Kadir 
Margaret Marv, Sister 
Marker, Mrs Aiabai Ardashir. 

Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Marshall. W. J. 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Marzban, Phiiozshah Jeluingir j.p. 

Masani, Rustam Pestonjt 
Mathias, P. F. 

Maung Maung 
Maung, U Ba. 

McCarthy, J^ady 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 


McElderry, Miss S. L. 

McGuire, Hugh William 
Mcll wrick, Leslie 
Mckee, Rev. William John 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, m.d. 

McNeil, Miss W. H. 

McRobbip, Miss S. L. 

Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev. Father E. 

Mehta, Mrs. Homia, m.b.r. 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Valkuntral Lallubhai 
Menesse, N. H. 

Meyer, E. 

Mill, Miss C. R. 

Miller, Capt. L. G. 

Minniken, Mrs. V. W. 

Mirikar, Naiayanrao Yesliwant 
Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 
Mltchrson, Miss 
Mitra, Mrs. Dora 
Modi, D. N. 

Mody, S. R 
.Mohammed Mhan 
Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa 'Pruslov 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse, Rev. H. A. T). 

Mordecii, T 
Morrison, Miss M. H. 

Motilal. Seth of Plparia 
Mott, .T. 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Miidaliar, Rao Sahib Conjee varain Manickam. 
Mugaseth,l)r. K. D. 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh K. 
Mukharjl, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Miikcrji, Babu Han Mohan 
Maker ji, Rai Saliil) A. K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Murray, A , Esci 
Mya,U. Po. 

Myres, Miss J. L. 

Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mnkbl 
Naimullah, Mohamed 
Naiid Lai 
Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, Kar 

Narayan Canaji Rao, Roo Saheb 
Narayanjee Laljee 
Narayanaswami Chetty, D.B.G. 

Naravan Singh, Rai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manek]! Kharsedji 

Navalkar, Mias Ruby 

Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

Naylor, MissN.F. 

Nayudu, Rao Sahib Giidalore Ranganayakulu 
Neill, Rev. 0. 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
N icholson. Rev. 

Noble, Dr. W. A. 

Noeini, Rev. Mother 
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Norris, Mias 0. (Nagpur) 

Norris, Miss C ( J ungpura), 

Norris, liiss Margare 
Noyes, Mrs. V. M. E. Nelly Vale 
Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Edward 
O'Brien, Lieut.-Golone) 

O'Conor; Brian Edward 
Ogilvie, Miss L, 

O’Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Oldreive, Rev. F. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs. Amy 

O’Sullivan, Miss E. 

Outram. The Rev. A. 

Owen, Mr. C. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens, Miss Bertha 
Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Lleut.-Col. Randle Harry 
Parehure, Mrs. Umabai. 

Park, The Rev. George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 

Parker, Dr. (MisiO H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. R. J. 

Parsons, Ronald 
Patch, Miss K. 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjoiji Dorabji, c.i.E. 
Patel. K. G. 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 
Pearce, Miss G. A. 

Pearce, Miss M. M. 

Pearce, W. R. 

Pearson, E. A. 

Penn, The Rev. W. O. 

Penner, Rev. Peter Abraham 
Petlgara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 
Pha Utaw, Mrs. Ma Mu Prue. 

Phadke, V. K. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret (also Bar) 
Idielps, The Revd A. P 
Pheipe, Birs. Maude Marion 
Philip, Mrs. A. J. 

Pierce. Miss Ada Louise 
Plggott, Miss R. 

Piggott, C. W. O’M. 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravaul 
Pirn, Mrs. Ranee 

Plnney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, J. L, 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
IMtamberdas, Laxmidas 
Plttar, D. A. 

Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
PoUete-Robcrts, Miss Adelaide 
Pope, Mrs. Judith Chevallier 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Porter, Miss E. 

Fosnett, Miss E. 

Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantrao Raghnnath 
Prahraj, Gopal Chandra. 

I'rance.Miss G. 

Prasad, Capt, TulsI, of Nepal 


Prasad, Isbwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev. Eustace Dickinson 

Prideaux, Frank Winck worth Austice 

Provost, Father F. 

Pugh. Mrs. E. E. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
Quinn, Miss A. M. 

Rughiia, Khan Bahadur M. B. 

Ilahim, Abdul, Pii;?ada Saiyid Sardar, 

Rahman, Mrs. Z. A. 

Rahmat Bibi 

Rai Babu Bam Kinkar 

Raj Narayan, Rai Bahadur. 

Halt, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
Rajadnya, R. N. 

Ram, Lala Diyali 

Ram Lala Kanshi 

Ram, Rai Bahadur Raizada 

Ramaswami, Rao Sahcb Colattur 

Ramanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagauri, M.B.r. 

Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 

Rangaswami Brahuspathi Dr, 

Ranjit Singh 
Rankine, Miss S. .T. 

Kao, M li Ry , V. 8. 

Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Rattan Chand 
liatanji Dinshah Dalai 
Rattans! Muljl 
Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Kay, ('hum la I 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Rebciro, Louis John Alfred 
Rebcllo, F A C. 

Kecd, Lady 

Reid, I’ho Rev James Potter 
I Reese, The Rev. Thomas Willoughby (also Bai) 
Rechards, Mrs. H. F. 

Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 
Rifhardboii, Tlie Rev R (’ 

Rieu, Rev. Father Peter John 
Rmman, Miss N V. 

Riven burg. The Rev Dr. 

Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Rooert'', Mrs. Tl. 

Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, Th(‘ Rev. J. W, 

RolxTison , Miss M. 

Robin lard, H. 

Robinson, Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Ban mi 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rokade, Mrs Janabai 
Rosevearc, Miss Eva Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Ross, F. W. 

Rukhraabai, Dr. Miss (also Bar). 

Rulach, Rev. George Bernard 
Rushforth, Mrs. W. 

Rustomji Faridoonji 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs. Bapsy 
Saekett, Mrs. E. 

Sadiq, Sbam8-ud>din 
Sadlier, A. W. Woodward 
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Sage, Miss M. 1). 

SahaU Bam (also Bar). 

Sahan Ram Rail 
Sahay. Lala Deonatb 

Sahervala, Khan Sahib Ismailji Abdul Hussain 

Salamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 

Salkield, Tom 

Samuels, Joseph 

Saunders, Miss V C 

Savidgc, Rev. Frederick William 

saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala-Tsher Das 

Schultze, The Bev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 

Scott, Dr. D M. (also Bar). 

Seott, Miss E 

Scotland, Lieut. -Colonel David Wiigon 
Soagravc, G S 
Sen, Dr. P. 0. 

Setlma, Dr K. S. 

Shah Babu Lai Behar* 

Shah, Mchamed Kama. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur (also Bai). 

Sharif a Hamid Abdul Ali, Mrs. 

Sharpe, Miss N 
Sharpe, Miss P. E. 

Sliastriyar, C' V. 

Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Shiveshwarkar, l< V 
Shripad Krishna Belvalkar 
Shroff, Dr. E. D. 

Shunkcr, Cioil Perclval Vancoidre 
Shyara Rikh Raja Francis Xavier 
Sliyama Charan Bhattacharji, llai Bahadur. 
Siddens, Mrs. 

simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
SmiHi, Miss ,1 K 
Smdli, Aliss .1 II 
Simkins, Charles Wylkits 
Simon, Mias M. 

Simonsen, J. L. 

Simnson, Mrs. 

Sims, Mrs A. 

Sinclair, Reemald I.ciby 
Singh, Kanwar Cliainandi 
Singh, Apji Dhul 
Singh, Babu Kesho 
Singh, Babu Ramdharl 
>iugh, Bliai Ganga 
Singh, Bhai Lehua 
Singh, Bhai Takhut 
Singh, Makkhan 
Singh, Rev. P L. 

Smgh, Hai Bahadur Suiidar 

Stugli, Kukhmina 

Singh, Risaldar Major, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Gurdit 

Singb, G. Slier 

Singh, Sohan 

Singhe, Miss L. N. V. 

Sisingi, J. 

Skrine, Mrs. D. F. 

Slater A E 
-'’mall. Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ambery 
Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 
Smith, MibS Jessie Edith 


I Solomon, Dr. Jacob 
Somervell, T. W. 

I Sommerville, The Rev. Dr James 
Sorabji, Miss S 
Spencer, Lady B M. 

Spuigin, Mrs. Francis Clare 
Sri Ram Kunwar 
Srivastava, R S. 

Stanley, Mi*b. S. A. 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 

Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev. John Fergnson 

Steele, M L A 

Stephens, John Hewitt 

Stephens, Mrs. Grace 

Stevens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson. Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. J,iliao Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Kffle, M d. 

St (\)lette, The R(‘V Mother 
St. Gregory, Rev. Mother 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H, M, 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshmi Ammal, llishiyar Subrahmanya 
Ayyar. 

Simdar Singh Sardar, Saidar Bahadur, 

Sultan Atiiued Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Sundrabai, Bal 

Swain, Mrs. Walker 

Swainson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 

Swaml Shyamananda 
Swaii/y, Mrs M A 
Swift, Afiss Eva 
Swinehatt, C. H. 

Swmhoe, R. C. J. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Svraes, Miss Kathleen Mabel 
Tahairulncssa Cbandhurani. 

Talcherkar, M. C, A. 

Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 
i'aleyaikhan, Manekshah Cawasha 
Tailb Mahdi Khan, Malik 
Tambc, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramcbandra 
Tarafdar, S. K. 

Tarr, Mrs. 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Pndeaux (also Bar) 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, Miss M. A 
I Taylor, Mrs. Marine Louise. 

Taylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
'L’hein, Maung Po 
'L'beobald , Mrs (also Bar) 

Thimmayva, Mrs. K. S. 

Tluruvcnkata Aeluriyar, Mrs. Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
tTIioimis, H S 
Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
L'homas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, R. C. 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
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Thungamma, Miss Bolar 
Tilak, H. Vlshwanath 
Timothy, Samuel 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, M. R. Ry. M. A. P. 

Tomkins, Sir Lionel Linton 

Tonkinson, Mrs. Edith 

Tudball, Miss Emma 

Tullo, Miss I M. C. 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 
U. Ba Lwui. 

Ilmabai, Mrs P. 

Umar Ehan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, Klian Bahadur 
Muhammad 
Vail, 0. E. 

Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormusji Maneckji 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valentine, Capt.C. E. 

Vardon, A. C. 

Varma, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Veronitja, Mother Mary, Indore 
Vijayaraghava Aeharyar 
Visvesvaraya, Sir Mokshagundam 
Vurghcse, Diwan Bahadur (Jeor^o Thomas 
Wait, William Robert Hamilton 
Wakoman, Mrs. E. 

Walayatullah,Khan Bahadur llaflz Muhammad 
^aiewalker, P. Baburao 
Walford, Miss Zoe. 

Waller, Eroderlck Chlghton 
Walters, Miss W. E. 

Walton, Mrs. Julia. 

Ward, Mr. W. A. P. 

Warhiirot, Capt A. E. 

Warren, Miss Rosamund 
Wares, Donald Horne 
Webb- Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
Weighell, Miss Anna .lane 
Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 
Weth, Mrs. Rosa 
Whitaker, Miss M. E. 

White, Miss J. 

White, Mrs. A. M W. 

White, The llcv V J. 

Whitceombo, Miss A 
Wigfall, R G 

Wlldtuan, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Williams, David Phillips 
Williams, Mrs K 
Willis, Mrs. Florence Grace 
Willis, Miss kS. 

Wilson, Francis Henry 
Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret (also Bai) 

Wilson, Tlic Rev. J. 

Wince, Miss Jane 
Wiseman, Oapt. Charles SIk rllTe 
Wiser, Mrs. C. V. 


Woerner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, R A. 

Wood, The Rev. A. 

Wright, Mrs. F G. 

Wright, Mrs. B. 

W^right, Mrs. S. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
WynesB, Mrs. Ada 
Yen Singh 
iTerbury, Dr. J. 
i^oung. Dr M. Y. 

Becipients of the 3rd Class. 

Ajwaiii, B J 
Angler, Mrs M. 

Arab, S G 

Ayachit, I) K 

Boilers, Mrs N. L 

Bisht, .Temadar Sultan Singh. 

Boso, Babu P K 

Burgess, Mrs (Sind R(‘d Cross Society) 

(Jhandra Singh, Lance-Naik, (Jhin Hills Batialioi 
Choudhury, Mrs. N B. 

Doss. P T J 
Ghodc, B N. 

Gordc, S B 
.Taiikinath, Miss A 
•Tohnstonc Miss A C. 

.Toshi, K n 

Kama, Miss D D 

Kamat, V M 

Karanjai, G K 

Kothaimii, G II 

Kotwal, Haviklar Mastu Singh 

Knlkariii, B D. 

Lahiri, K N 
Lewis, Mrs M C. 

Lobo, J J 

Manuel, Mrs J. R D. 

Marwaili, K M 
Mulla, r K. 

Negi, Huvildar Major Mor Sing. 

J»arsliad, M J. 

Patil, M. G. 

Patil, S R 
Jhmthakoy, J F. 

Puranik, (Dharwar Vanita Seva Shamaj) 
Kalinian, M H 
Kangaiharya, Mrs. B. 

Ridiards, Miss A M. 

Routh, liabu J C. 

Roy, Babu S. B. 

Saran, S 

Son, Tlio Rov. P. A. N. 

U !*u 

Wadhwani, H. R 
Wahia, Saodar Abdul. 
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ABDUL HAMID, Sir, Khan Bahadur Diwan, 
Bar-at-Law, Kt.,C.T.E., O.B.E.* Chief Minister, 
Eapurthala State, b, 16 October 18S1. m. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Axnir-ud-Dm, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Pun jab. Edtic. ; Government College, Lahore. 
Judge, 1909 ; Supdt. of the Census Operations 
1911 ; Head of the Executive and He venue 
Depts. as Mashir Mai ; Fel\ow of the Punjab 
University; Lately Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council ; Chief Secretary, March 1915 ; 
Chief Minister, 1920. Khan Bahadur (1915), 
O.B.E. (1918); CIE. (1923)— Knighted, 
3rd June 1933 Appointed by the Government 
ot India Chairman of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee lor the Centrally Administered 
Areas, 1929-30. Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Nations in 1931. Addreas . 
Kapurthala. 

ABDUL KAllIM, Maulavi, B.A., M.L.C., 
Government pensioner; Member, Council 
of State , Member, Bengal Legislative Council 
since 1926, President, Bengal Piesidency 
Muslim League h 20 Aug. 1863. w Ayesha 
Khatum offCalcutta Editc Sylhetand Cakutb* 
Started as a teacher 111 the Calcutta Madrasah , 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
Education for about 1 5 years ; Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about five 
years. Publications * History of India for 
Beginners in English, Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu ; Students’ History of India. The 
Mahomedan Empire in India in Bengali; 
Hints on Class Management and Method 
of Teaching in English ; and Mahomedan 
Education in Bengal (English). Address ’ 
13-1, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

ABDUL QAIYUM, Nawab Sir Sahibzada, 
K C.1.E (1917), b. 1866 ; formerly in Foreign 
and Political Dejiartrocnt ; Government of 
India and Pol. Agent. Khyber Black Moun- 
tain Expedition 1888 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, Tirah Expedition 1897-8 
(despatches, Khan Bahadur), Zakka-Khel 
Expedition 1908 (C I.E.) ; on Indo-Afghan 
Boundary Commns. 1894-6 ; has been an 

M. L A. since 1923 ; received title Nawab 
1915; and Kaisar-l-Hind Gold Medal 1929 
One of the founders of and Life Hony Secretary, 
Islamia College, Peshawar ; Member, Indian 
Bound Table C/onforence ; First Minister, 

N. W. F. P. Government Address : Peshawar. 

ABDUSSAMAD KHAN, Sahebzada, Sir, 
CIE. (Kt, 1934). Holds Ist Class Kaisai-i- 
Hind , Cliief Minister, Rampur State, b. 
September 1874. m. A Princess of liuling 
Family of Loharoo State. Eduv . In India 
under European Tutors Private Secretary 
to His late Highness 1894 to 1900 ; Chief 
Secretary 1900 to 1930 , Chief Munster 1930 
onwards , was deputed as an Adviser 
to Indian States Delegation , Round Table 
Conference, August 1931 , Imperial Econo- 
mic Conference, Ottawa, May 1932 and 
Delegate on behalf of Indian States to the 
Assembly of licague of Nations, 1933. 
Address : The Mall, Rampur (State), U.P. 


ABERCROMBIE, Sir John Robertson, Kt. 
(1935), Merchant, Director, Wilson Latham & 
Co., Ltd., b. June 11, 1888. w. Elsie Maude d. 
of E. W. Collin late I.C.S. Educ : Cheltenham 
Coll. Came to India as Assistant in 1910 ; 
mined I. A. R. O. Feb. 1915. Joined 18th 
K.G.O. Lancers in Franco, May 1916 ; active 
service In France, May 1916 — March 1918 and 
in Palestine March 1918 — Feb. 1919. Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches, Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1926; President, 1930; Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council, 1925-26 and 1930-3]. 
Address'. Central Bank Buildings, Bruce Street, 
Bombay. 

ABHEDANANDA, HiS HOLINESS SREEMAT 
SWAMi, Ph.D (New York); President, 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author, b. Oct. 
2, 1866 Educ . Calcutta University. Dis- 
ciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual l>rother of Swami Vivekananda, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission. Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 
went to New York, U. 8. A., and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years In England, 
America and Canada. Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 

I President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkea, I)t. Howrah and of Rama- 
krishna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar- 
pur of Chatra Bhaktashram, Diet. Sorampur 
as well as of " Al>hedananda Acres ,” 
Calif, U.S. A Publications * Rehicamation ; 
Spiritual Unloldmeiit , Philosophy of work ; 
How to be a Yogi , Divine Heritage of 
Man , Self-Knowledge (Atma-Jnan) ; India 
and her People ; Gospel of Ramakrishna ; 
Sayings of Ramakrishna ; Human Affection 
and Divine Love , Great Saviours of the 
World, “ The Doctrine of Karma ; “ The 
Religion of the Twentieth Century; “Lectures 
and Addresses in India ; ” and a number of 
pamphlets in English and Bengali; Founder 
and Editor of IHswa-Eani, an illustrated 
Bengali monthly Magazine of the R. K. V. 
Society. Address : Ram Krishna Vedanta 
Society, 19/B , Raja Raj Kissen Street, 
Calcutta. 

ACLAND, Richard Dyke, The Right Rev. 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1929). b. 1881. 
Educ. Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 1906 ; 
Priest 1906 ; Curate, St. Mary’s, Slough 1905- 
10 ; S. P. G. Missions, Ahmednsgar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911-1929. Address. 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

ADDISON, Major-General George Henry, 
M A. (Camb ), MI Mech E , D.S.O. (1916), 
C.MG (1917), C.B. (1933); Engineer-in- 
Chief, Army Headquarters, India, since May 
1932. b. 13 May 1876. m. Margaret 
Henderson, 1906. Educ : Wellington CoUege, 
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R. M. Academy, Woolwich , King’s College, 
Cambridge (Fellow Commoner). First Com- 
mission in R E. 1895 , served throughout 
8. African War, 1899-1902, Great War, 
1914-1918 ; Promoted to Major-General in 
1931. Address. Army Headquarters, Delhi 
and Simla. 

ADDISON, Thk IIon’ule Mr Justiok (Sir) 
Jambs, M A., B Sc , (Kt. 193r>) PiuHnc Judge, 
High Court, Lahore 6 13 Nov 1879 m Veia 
Mai y Delphine Cones Jiduc Baud Ac.idemy 
and A berdeen University 1890-01 . P.msed into 
Indian Civil Service in 1902 ; studied at 
University College, London, duiing year of 
probation ; Distiict Judge, Delhi. 1909-11 ; 
Special Land Aequisition Officer, New Delhi, 
1912-15 ; Judge, Small Clauses Court, Simla, 
1917-20; District and Sessions .ludge, Rawal- 
pindi, 1920-24 , Additional Judge. High Court, i 
JiRhoie, 1925; Puisne Judge, High (Vmit, I 
Lahoie, 1927 Address High (Jouit, l^ahore j 

ADVANl, Motiram Bhowriram, Eaisar-l- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919) ; President, Hydera- 
bad Educational Society, b. 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
Rev. Charles Voysey. Educ : The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892 ; Practised In Karachi, 
1892>1004; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- 
ed In Thana, Surat. District Judge, Broach, 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924. Address: No. 6, IBungalow, Can- 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 

AGA KHAN, AGA SULTAN MAHOMED SHAH, P C 
(1934) ; G.0.I,E (1902) ; G.O.S.I. (1911) ;G C.V. 
0. (1923) ; K.C.1,E. (1898) ; LL.D., Hon. Camb 
6. 1875 ; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st 
Class ; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India ; head of Ismail 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Publication: India in Transition. Address ; 
Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AGARWALA, Lala Girdharilal, B.A., 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad , Member, 
First Legislative Assembly, b. 16th Feb. 1878, ‘ 
m. sister of Lala Ban war! Lai Gupta, BA., 
LL.B., Vakil, High Court (Muttra). Educ * 
Agra College, B.S.M., London. Moved resolu- 
tion In Legislative Assembly re. Indian 
Governors, Cliief Justices, etc., 27th Sept 
1921 at Simla and Bill to remove inequalities 
between Vakils and Barristers. Was 
Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills for 10 years, and of Babrala Cotton Gin 
and Press Co., Ltd., for 6 years ; original 
member, U. P. Chamber of Commerce ; Secry., 

U. P. Hindu Sablia. Elected Member of 
the first Bar Council, Agra Province • 
President, Agarwal Seva SamitI (Social Service 
and Scouting). Publications: an article re 
use of aircraft during war in *' Legitimite de 
la Guerre Aerienne,” Proposed legislation for 
protec of Cows and improvement of 
Cattle la India, Hindu Home and Temple 
in London, Parallel Agra Tenancy Act, 
1926, and the Law of Pre-emption ; Member, 


Hindu Law Research Society ; Member ol 
Court, Benares Hindu University. Presideni 
D(‘fenceless Prisoners’ Aid Society; Secretar\ 
All-India Bankers’ Chamber. Address ' 3' 
Gcoigc Town, Allahabad. 

AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab Shal 
Rookh Yar Jung Bahaduar (1923). 6. 1871 
eldest s. of Aga Akbar Shah , g.s. of H. H. th 
First Aga Khan, me d. of the late Ag 
Shahabuddin Shah (1897). Educ.'. Englis 
and Persian Hon. A.D.C. to H. E H tli 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918 ; Hon Piiv.if 
Secretary to H H. the Aga Khan, 1900 ; M f 
C , ex-I^esident, Poona Suburban Municipi 
lity, 1925 to 1931 ; Founder and Pesident 
Servants of Islam Society, Poona, I92t» 
ex- Director, Queen Mary’s Technical Sclux 
for Disabled Indian Soldiers, Kirkee, 1923 
Life Fellow, Royal Society of Arts (Loudon 
since 1927 , President, Poona District Muslii 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928, cb 
Address : 13, Connaught Road, Poona. 

AHMAD, DR. ZIA-Uddin, C.T.E., M A 

((Cantab ), Ph D , D Sc , M.L A , Vin 
(3iancellor, Muslim University, Aligaili 

1920- 28 h 1878. Educ Aligaih 'Jrin 

Coll , Cambridge. (Sir Isaac Newton Scholar' 
Pans, Bologna, Hazbc (Cairo), Gottingen (Pli 
D.) and Allahabad (D.Sc.), Member of Calcut' 
University Commn. Address Meinbcj 
Legislative Assembly, New Delhi, 

AHMED, Kabeerud-Din, Bar-at-Lnw am 
Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; Land 
holder, b. 1886. Edm. : Malda Govt. Hml 
English School and Magdalene College 
Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 19j() 
Member, University Court, Dacca. Eleetn 
member, Bengal Legislative Council n 
1920 ; elected member. Legislative A88ond)l\ 

1921- 23; 1924-26 ; 1927-30 . re-elected again in 
1930 from the Rajshahi Division ; Foundci oi 
Parliamentary Muslim Party in Indian 
Legislative Assembly 1924-26, and its Chiil 
Whip. Member, Central Natioiul Mahomidan 
Assoc., Calcutta, Member, Democratic Part \ m 
Indian Legislature, 1921-23; Member of lln' 
Royal Commission on liaboiir, 192 <j .’.i 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and Ran. .I-’ 
Association and its Hon. Secretary, f.iKt- 
great Interest in agriculture; was cl(<i(«l 
Presdt., Bengal Agricultural (’oiili-ri m - 
in 1917; Organiser, Founder and Presidcm, 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta, 1922-J: 
elected its Patron, 1929. Publu’ntwi,^ 
Handbook of Equity, Roman Law, < u 
Address: 10, Hastings Street, Calciib^i 

» Bishwanathpur, Kansant P.O. Maldi 
(Bengal). 

AHMED, Khan Bahadur Kazi Sir Azi/i 
DIN, Kt , C.I.E., O.B.E , I.S.O , Chief Minisfci, 
Datia State. 6. 7 April 1861. Educ * 
Gonda High School, m. d of Mirza Malu)H'( ' 
Ismail, Subordinate Judge, Gonda, 18" 
Served in the P. C. S., U. P., for 34 >< 
during which time acted as Magistrate i i 
Collector, Bulandshar and Asstt. Dire* 
of Agricultiue and Commerce, U. P. ; 
on deputation with His Majesty the late A * 
of Kabul during his Indian tour; servue.^i • 
to Bharatpur State in 1910 for employincii' ' 
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Rev. Member of Council of Regency ; trans- 
ferred to Dholpur, 191 3 and retired from Gov- 
ernment service in 1920 but continued to 
serve His IJigimess the Maharaja of Dholpur 
as Judicial Minister; rendered valuable 
services to the British Government during 
non-co-operation days 1922-23 and 1930-31 
and during the Gieat W<ii was mentioned in 
despatches. Appointed Chief Mmistei, Datia 
in 1922 Is member ol the Couit of the I>elhi, 
University and Aligarh University and 
Trustee, Agra College, Member, Senate 
of thu Agra University, was Fellow, 
Allahabad University, 1907-20, and Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society, Ixmdon ; State Scout 
Commissioner for Datia State ; President, St 
John Ambulance Association and Red Cross 
Society, Datia State Centre Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St. John’s Gate, liondon 
an insignia on admission as an ^ssociatt 
Serving Brother of the Venerable Order ot the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. "Was j 
awarded a jagir of Rs 5,000 per annum in 
recognition ot his meritorious services by H. j 
H. the Mahaxa]a of Datia on the occasion ot j 
the eelebiatiou ot liis Silvei Jubilee Membei ] 
Indian States Opium ('ommittec 1927-2H , 1 
Otheer in charge of Press Camp dm ingH R 11 
the Duke ot (’oimaiight’s visit 1921 and 
H K H the I'riuee of Wales’ visit, Lite 
Membei ot the Ciicket Chil) ot India , Vne- 
President, All-lndia Muslim League Publun- 
tions : Author of about 40 books in English 
and Urdu including life of H. M. King George 
V. and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, ' 
Commentaries on Criminal I’rocedure Code I 
and U. P. I.And Revenue Act ; translated I 
into Urdu at the request of Government of 
India proc'^edings of the War Conference, 
1919 and History of Coronation Durbar, 1911 
Address : Datia. 

AINSCOUGH SirThomas Martlanp, Kt (1932) 
C.B.E.(1925),M.Com.,F.R.G.S.Hi8Majesty’s 
Senior Trade Commlssionerin India and Cey- 
lon. b 1886. m. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincolne 
ol Ely, Gambs. tw'o s. one d Educ.: Man- 
chester Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University, In business in Cliina, 
1907-12; Spl, Commissioner to the Board 
of &ade in China, 1914; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec , 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917; 
Expert Assist, to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, I92(i Membei ol the U K Delega- 
tion to the Ottawa Impel lal Conlcience 1932, 
Address Bengal Club, Cahutta. 

AlYANGAR, CHKTLURU Ddraiswami, B.A , 
B.L., Advocate, Madras and Mysore High 
Courts and Ex-Member, J^egislative Assembly 
6 1873. Educ . Madras Christian College and 
Law College. Schoolmaster for two years, 
then Vakil troni July 1899 , occupied offices of 
President, District (.ingress (’ommittec, Dist 
Conference, etc President, Taluk Boaid and ! 
Chairman, Municipal Council, Chittoor, for 
some years. President, Andhra Provincial 
(’onference, 1928 ; Piesidont, JVistal, and R.M 
8. Union, Madras Province, 1 929 , Publications. 
Estates Land Act in Telung , Sri Vcnkatesaoi 
the First Archa ; lessons from Sii Bhagavad 
Gita ; Hinduism in the light of Visi.*<hta 
dvaitam, Gandhi Unveiled. Address Chittoor. 


ALT, A.F.M Abdul, F.R.S.L., M.A. b. 1884. Son 
of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latlf Khan. C I. E. 
Educ : St. Xavier’s, Doveton College, Calcutta. 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 ; placed on special duty, Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Sept. 
1918 to March 1919 , Police Magte., AUpore, 
September 1921 to March 1922; Appt. 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt, of India and 
Ex-Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, April 1922. Secretary to the Indian 
Historical Records Commission ; Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta Universitv; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University; Member, 
Executive (Committee of the Countess of 
Diiflerln Fund Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School ; President of 
the Bengal Olympic Association ; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Flying Club , Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society ; Vice-President, Calcutta Muhomedan 
Orphanage. Piesidcntof the Refuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention. 
Moiubci ot the Uoii Committee of Manage- 
ment ot file Zoolognal Gaidcn, Calcutta. 
Addiess 3, 'ruinei Stieet, Calcutta 

ALT, Khan Bahadur Mib Asad 
M erchant Jagirdar b August 1789 
m. to Leakut-Anisa Begum, d. o» 
Nawab All Yaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). Edw.* Nizam Coll., Hyder- 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1912. Member, 
Imperial la^gislative Council, 3 913-20; 
Member, LegislativcAssemblv, 1921-23; Presdt. 
Elect, Dist. Political Confee. of Pullampet, 
1916..Presdt Elect, Dist. Political Conference 
Malabar, 1918 ; Presdt., Provincial Educa- 
tional Confee , Poona, 1919 ; Presdt., Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20; Presdt.- 
Elect of All-India Unanl Confee., Delhi, 1917- 
President, Unani- Ayurvedic Confee , Hyder- 
abad, 1922. Publications: “ Maasharat,** Ur- 
du translation ot the Use of Life by Lord 
Avebury ; “ Iraq-wo-Tran ” Member, Cosmo- 
politan Club and Nizam Club, retired from 
Public Life, 1927, visited holy plac-es In 
Iraq and Persia in 3 929. Visited holy places 
111 Palestine, Syiia, Egypt and Hediaz in 
Arabia in 1932 Address. Banganapalle. 

ALTKHAN, Ktinwbr Hajee Ismaiel, 

O B E (1933), Raics of Asrauli Estate, 

(Bulandshahr) b Dec 1897. m. d of 
late Kunwer Abdul Shakur Khan, Chief 
of Dharampore. Educ. : Persian and Arabic 
at home, English St Peter’s College, 
Agra. Was elected a Member of the City 
Board, Mussoorle, 1922 Junior Vice- 
Chaiiinan .1 yeai latci Senior Viee-t’hainnan, 
1929-1931 , Ag (’hairnuTi 1931 Attended 

Wembley (1924), Fellow of the Biitish Empire 
Exhibition Toiiied Euiopean countries, 
Western Asi.i and Noiflu'rn All lea (1924-25), 
<3iaiiinaii, J’loposed High School Committee, 
Mussoorie (1926), General Secretary- 
Reception Committee, All-India Muslim 
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Kajput Conference (1925) ; Vice-President 
and Hony, Treasurer of the All-India Muslim 
Bajput Conference Elected Member of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council from 
the Bulandshahr District Mohammadau Bural 
Constituency (1926); Secretary, Ghana Nand 
High School, Mussoorie (1927-29). President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Mussoorie (1928-29) 
Manager-ln-Charge, Islamia School, Mussoorie 
(1929-80). Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly from the Meerut Division 
Muhammadan Rural Constituency (1930) 
Member of the Governing Body the School of 
Agriculture, Bulandshahr. President, Tilak 
Memorial Library, Mussoorie. Hereditary 
Dorbari of the Government. Chief Whip 
and founder of United India Party in the 
Assembly ; Member, Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of Government of India ; Member of 
Standing Ha] Committee and Labour and 
Industiy Committee and Member, Standing 
Finance Committee ; Patron, Indian Post and 
Telegraph Union, Mussoorie ; Executive Board, 
All-lndia Muslim Conference and the Council 
of the All-India Muslim League. Publications 
Talim-e-Niswan Muslim Rajputan-i-Hind 
Council Speeches, Presidential Address of 
Mussoorie Tanzim. Address : Summer : — 
Devonshire House, Mussoorie, Winter — 
Asrauli Estate (Bulandshahr) XT P. 

ALI Imam, Sir Syed. (See under Imam). 

ALI, Shaukat, m l a. b. Rampur State, 10th 
March 1873. Edue , ; M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept 
for 17 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Bovs’ Assoc. Trustee, M.A O. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Ehilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and 
Secretary of Kkuddara-l-Kaaba Society 
Appointed Member, Round Table Conference 
to represent Moslems; travelled in Moslem 
lands and helped in organizing the Woild 
Moslem Conference; visited Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Irak, Zemen and Hejaz. Invited to 
America to deliver lectures «bout India and 
Islam in 1933. Address Khilafat House, 
Love Lane, Bombay, 10. llampur State, U.P. 

ALWAR, His HiaiiNESS Bharat Diiaram 
Pbabhakar Sbwai Maharaj Raj Rishi 
Shri Jey Sinohji Dev Veerbndra Shiro- 
MANI, G.C.S.T. (1924), G.C.I.E. (1919),K.C.I.E 
(1919), K.C.S I. (1911) Col. in British Army, 
1919 ; General In Chief of the Alwar State 
Forces ; b. 1882 ; S. father, His Highness 
Shri Sewai Maharaj Mangal Sighji Dev 
Veerendra Shiromani, O.C S.I., 1892 ; 

maintains two regiments of infantry and 
one Garrison force. The Infantry participated 
in operation for relief of Pekin, 1900 ; infantry 
and cavalry both served at front in European 
War ; State has area of 3,185 square miles, 
and population in round figures of 7,50,000, 
salute, seventeen guns. Recreations : Rac- 
quets ; shooting ; fisliing ; polo (his Polo team 
won the Open Cup at the Delhi Durbar, 
1903) ; motoring ; tennis AMress : The 
Palace, Alwar, Rajputana India, T.A. Alwa- 
rendra, Alwar. 


ANANTA KRISHNA AYYAR, The Hon’ble M 
Justice Rao Bahadur C. V., B.A., B.L., Judg 
of the Madras High Court, b, 1874. Educ : Mac 
ras Christian College and the Madras Law Col 
ege ; Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Lav 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P.R. Sundax 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madre 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissione 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madrai 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madn 
High Court in 1927. Appointed Advocab 
General, Madras, In March 1928 ; Elevated t 
the Bench as a permanent Judge in Decemb< 
1928 ; Member of the Law College Counc 
from 1921-1931 ; First Chairman of tl 
Madras Bar Council. Address ; “ Swel 

Sadan ”, No 1, Brodies Road, Mylapor 
Madras. 


ANDERSON, SIR GEORGE, Kt. (1924) ; C.S.] 
CTB (1920); M.A (Oxon); Education 
Commissioner to the Government of India 
16th May 1876 m, to Gladys Alice Moron 
Educ. * Winchester College, University Collcg 
Oxford. Transvaal Education Departmen 
1902-10; Indian Educational Servic 

Professor of History, Elphinstonc Collcg 
Bombay ; Secretary, Calcutta Univc 
sity Commission, 1918-1919; MemlM- 

Enquiry Committee of the Muslim Universit 
Aligarh, Oct 1927 ; Member of the Educatl( 
Committee of the Indian Statutoi 

Commission, 1928-29 ; Chairman of the Punj? 
University Inquiry Committee, 1932-3 

Publications : The Expansion of Briti' 
India British Administration in India , Slio 
History of the British Empire. Address 
Government of India, Simla and Delhi. 

ANDERSON, The Rt. Hon. Sir John, P ( 
O.C B. (1923). G. C. I. E. Governor of Beng 
(1932). b 8 July, 1882. m. Christina (d. 192' 
3rd d of the late Andrew Mackenzie 
Edinburgh * one s. one d. Educ. : GcoT' 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh, and Edlnbun 
and Leipzig. Universities Entered the Coloni 
Office in 1905. Secretary of the Nortliei 
Nigeria Lands Committee, 1909 ; Secretary < 
the West African Currency Committee, 191 1 
Principal Clerk in the office of InsurniK 
Commissioners, 1912; Secretary to InsiirniK 
Commissioners, 1913 ; Secretary, Ministry < 
Shipping, 1917-19; Additional Secretar\ l 
the Local Government Board, April I'H' 
Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, I'H' 
Cliairinan of the Board of Inland Revemi 
1919-22 ; Joint Under- Secretary to the 1 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1920. Permaim 
Under- Secretary of State at the Home OUk 
1922 to 1932 Address .‘ Government H»'ii^ 
Calcutta. 

ANDREWS, CHARLES FREER, Professor 1 
the International University of Rabindw' ''* 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal, b. 12 Febn ai 
1871. Educ.: King Edward’s SeJ- •< 
Birmingham and Pembroke Col ' 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Prot ‘^^' 
In St. Stephen's College, Delhi, and meml er < 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, l ib' 
and some time member of Syndicate, Pi 
University from 1904 to 1913; since tha^ 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. PfMicai 9n. 
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Christianity and the Labour Problena AROGYASWAMI MUDALIAR. Diwan Baha- 


“ North India **, The Benaisnance in 
India**, “Christ and Labour**, “The 
Indian Problem", “ Indians in South Africa **, 
“To the Students,*’ ‘ * The Drink and Drug 
Evil”. “ Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas", 
" Mahatma Gamlhi’s own Story," “ Mahatma 
Gandhi at Work ", " Sadlm Suiidar Singh, a 
Memoii ," " What I owe to Gliiirtt.” “ (Hiiist in 
the Silence." Correspondent. Manchester 
Guardian Cape Argus, Natai Advertiser. 
Address: Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

ANEY, Maphao Shrihaei, B A , B.L (Cal ) ; M 
L A Pleader b 29 August 1880 m Yamumi 
(died 1925) Educ : Morris College, Nagpur 
Teacher, Kashibai Private High S<‘hool. 
Amraoti, 1904-07 ; joined bar 1908 at Yeotmal , 
Vice-President, Indian Home llulc League , 
President, Berar Piovineial Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1930 ; .Toined Civil Disobedience 
Movement; Ag President, Indian National 
Congress, 1933 , M(‘mber, Legislative Assembly 
for Berar, 1924-1926, 1927-1930 and 1935, 
Member, Congress Working ( 'ommitt(‘e, 1924- 
25 and 1931-34 ; founded Yeotmal District 
Association, 1916, Member, Nehru Committee , 
Vice-President, Ilesjionsivist Party , Geneial 
Secretary, Congress Nationalist Party, 1934 , 
Leader, Congiess N.itum.ilist Assembly Group, 
1935; General Secretary, Anti-(bmraunal 
Award Conteicnce Working Committee, 1935 
Publications Colleetion of writings and 
speeches (in Marathi). Address. Yeotmal 
(Berar). 

ANKLIEEB, COL. Ahir-ul-Umra Sardae 
Sir Appajirao Sahib SitolbDeshmukh,8rna- 
Hardoo, Sah-Shri, K.B.E. (1919), C I E. 
(1913) b. 1874. Educ : Belgaum. Pte. Secre- 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwalior, 1897. m 
the youngest daugliter of tiie late Maharaja 
Jayjirao Sahib Scindia of Gwalior 
Membei oftheGwalioi GoveriiiiK'nt m l)e]).ut- 
ment of Bevenue, 19 J 8-1934 .nid Viee-Pie- 
sident. Council ot Begeiiey, 1925 Address 
Ankll, Dist Belgaum 

ANNA RAO, Chalikahi, BA. (Chemistry), 
Landholder and Director of Luxmi Rangain 
Copper Minos, b. 1 January 1909. m. to Ana- 
siiyadevi, d. of Rajali of Panagal. Educ 
Presidency College, Madras. Address * 
Bobbili. Vizagapatam District. 

ARGOT, Prince of. Sir Ghhlam Mahomed 
Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.I.E. (1917), 
K.CJ.E. (1909). b. 22 Feb. 1882. s. father, 
1903. Premier Mahomedan nobleman oi 
Southern India, being the direct male 
descendant and representative of the Sovereign 
Ruler of the Karnatic. Educ .’Newington Couii. 
of Wards Institutions, Madras under Morri- 
I son, M. A.; Member of MadrasLegislativeCoun 
ci], 1904-6; Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council (Mabomc dan Electorate) of the Madras 
Presidency, 1910-13 ; Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council by nomination, 1916; Presi.- 
dent, All-India Muslim Association, Lahore ; 
President, South India Islamiah League, 
Madras Presided All-India Muslim league, 
1010, life Member, Lawley Institute, Ooty ; 
life Member, South Indian Athletic Associa- 
tion, Club, Gymkliaiia Madras. Address 
Amir Mahal Palace, Madras. ! 


BUR Ratapuram Nallaybeban, B.A., B.C.E., 
Rao Bahadur (1915) and Diwan Bahadur 
(1925) ; 5. 18th April 1870. Educ: Madras 
Christian College and College of Engineering, 
Madras. Entered service under Madras 
Government Asstt. Engineer in 1896 and 
retired as Superintending Engineer in 1925. 
Mhiister for Publle Health and Excise (resigned 
in March 1928) Address: I/jith Castle, San 
Thome, Mylapore. 

ARTINDALE, Geouoe SyuNPiY, MA , LL B. 
(Cantab) |) Litt (Madras), F. R Hist 
S (Loud.). Piosident of the Thcosophlcal 
Society shite June 1934 b Surrey, England, 
1 Dee 1878 m Knkmmi, daiiglittT of Pundit 
Nilakunthu Smtn, Madias. 1020 Educ' 
(iambridgeUniveisitviind Continent of Eiiiopc 
(iaineto Jndia, 1903 and became Principal of 
the (Vntial Hindu College, Bennies, affiliated 
with the Univeisity ot Allahabad, and was 
ExaimutT both to Tlniveisitv and to Govern- 
ment lnsp(a*tt‘(l and rejioited on Kashmir 
ediieatioiial system For some vears Organis- 
ing Secret iry loi the All-lndia Home Rule 
L“ague Jn 1917 wa^ mtenieil with Dr 
Besant imdei Detence ot India Act In 1917 
a])poiTited Piiiieip.il of N.itioiial llniversity, 
Madias, whitb (onlejii‘d upon him honoraiy 
dcgiee of I) bitt,, his diploma being signed by 
Di. K.ibindianath Tagoit', who was (’bantellor 
In 1920 becauK* Head of the Education 
Department ot the Holkai State In 1925 
tiavelled cxtt'iisivelv in Kurope In 1926 
(oie '(rated Bishop ot the Lilx'ial (’atholie 
(liurdi, visited Australia, I'leoted Gencial 
Set rotary. Theosopbiea 1 Society, and threw 
himself info vaiioiis aetiMties tor Austiaha’s 
(levt'lopment. lounding the journal Admnie 
Au>,tr(di(t mu\ becoming (b.iirman ol diiettois 
ot Tbeosophieal Uroaileasting Station, 2GB, 
an offiet' he still liolds fii 1929 was a power 
in the Who’s toi Austialia bt'ague, unrorn- 
piomisingly dt'voteil to Australia’s political 
well being; m a jniblit atldiess designated 
“Aiistialia, The Land of the Laiger Hope." 
Has vjsih'd Em ope and Ameiiea eveiy year 
since 1931 on lei tuie tours Deeply mteiested 
in Tnteiiiatioiialism, the place ot Nations in 
Evolution, and woiks for the national re- 
geneiation and fieedom of Indi.i within tin* 
Empiie Puhlitutions Nirvana, Mount 
Everest, Bedrocls of Ed u< at ion, etc Is a 
Fjeeinan ot the (’ity of Loudon, and a memhei 
ot the Worshipful Society ot Pewterers. 
Address Adyai, Madras, 10, Gloucester Place, 
London W. 1. 

ASH, Herbert Dudley, a. M.I.B.E., Director, 
Turner Hoare A Co., Ltd. b. 1879, m, Madeline 
Edith Ash. Educ: Uaileyhury College. Attach- 
ed 29th Lancers, 1915 17 ; Staff Captain 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice men- 
tioned in despatches. Address : C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co., Ltd.. Bombay. 

A YANG All, Valangiman Krishnaswami 

Aravamudha, M.A. (1914); O.I.B (1928); 
Secretary, Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee b. 15th December 1891. d. of 

! Prof. K. 11. Rainaswami Ayangar, Prof, of 

I Mathematics, Engineering College, Madras 

I (retired) ; Educ : Kumbakonam Government 
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GoUege and Madras Presidency College. Office 
of the Accountant-Generai, Madras ; Personal 
Assistant to the Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta ; Asstt. Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, Govt, of India; Jt. Secretary to the 
Eoyal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance ; Under-Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Finance Department ; Member of the Joint 
Committee on the Iteserve Bank of India 
Bill ; Under-Secretary, (Commerce Depart- 
ment, Govt, of India. Officer on sjiecial 
duty, Finance Department, Govt, of India 
and Secretary, Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee Biidgct-oihrc, Finance 
Department, Government of india 
Wingate, Simla. 

AZIZ, Syed Abdul, Barnster-at-Law, Minister 
of Education, Bihar and Orissa b l«8r> 
Educ : Patna Cioliegiato School, Patna 
College and B N Ciollcgc. Calii'd to the Bai 
in 1911 by the Middle Teinph* Knrolh d 
Advocate of Calcutta High Court, 1913 and ot 
Patna High Court, 1916 Founded the 
Anjuman Islamia Urdu Public Lil)rar\ and the 
J*atna (Jlub ; President, Anjuinan Tslarnia and 
Patna Muslim Orphanage , int<>rest(‘d in tin 
development of Urdu language , presided ovi'i 
Sevcial Liteiaiy Conferences, letuined to 
Provincial I/'gislatuie in 1926 from Patna 
Division and again 1930 , leiwier ot the Alirai 
Paity in the Couiuil, Munster of Education 
troiii January 1.5, 1934 Addritfs 
“ Dilkusha,” Patna E 1 lly. (Bihar and 
Orissa). 

BABEB, comdo Shum Shbrk Juno Bahadook 
Bana, General of the Nepalese Army, G.B.E. 
(Hon.Mil ) cr. 1919; K.C.S I. (Don ) cr. 1919, 
IC.C.l.E. (Hon.) cr. 1916, Hon. Colonel. 
British Array (1927). b. 27 January 1888 ; 
2nd 8. of His late Highness Hon. General 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jung, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., etc , 
of Nepal and Her late Higliness Bada Maha- 
rani Chandra Lokabhakta Laxmi Devi, m 
1903, Deva Vakta Lakshmi Devi ; 2 s. 2 rf 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
1903-1929 Dir-Genl Medical Dept., Nepal, 
1932 , was iiresent nt the Delhi Carona- 
tion Durbar, 1903 , visited Europe, 1908 . wa«» 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot in Nepal, Terai, 1911 ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially ; 
thanks of Commanders-in-Chief in India; 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service; 
received the 1st class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Supradlpta 
Manyabara, 1918; the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour) ; 
European War (Waziristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches; special mention by 
Commander-in-Ghief in India and Governor- 
General in Council ; the Nepalese Military 
Decoration for bravery ; the British War 
and Victory Medals ; at Army Headquarters, 
India, as Inspector- General of Nepalese Con- 
tingent during Afghan \\ ar, 191 9; (Despatches 
G.B.E. ; India General Service Medal with 
Clasp). Eepresented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manoeuvres (Attock, Nov. 1925). 


In memory of his son Bala Shum Shere 
supplied (1921) Bokhara, a hill-station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost 
of over Es. 1,00,000. Address : Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu. Nepal. 

liADENOf'H, Alexander Cameron, M A , 
CIE (1931), Deputy Auditor General in 
India b 2nd July 1889 m. Jess Greg 
Mackinnon, 1914 Educ Dunferndine High 
S<*hool, Edinburgh and Oxford Universities 
.Joined Pimjab Commission as Assistant 
( Jommissioner i 91 2 ; various iiosts in the 
Punjab 1912-18, Under- Secretary to Punjal) 
Government, 1918, Accountant General. 
Central Provinces 1919 , Posts and Telegraphs 
1923, Central Ih’ovinces 1928, Director of 
Eailwav Audit 1930 ; Deputv Auditor-trcneral 
in India 1932 }*ubhcatiovs Ofhcial Eeiiorts 
Address 4 Yoik J’lace, New Dellii. 

BADLEY, BrenTON ThoburN (BishoP), M a., 
D.D., I.L D., Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society ; Member, Phi Beta 
Kappa ^Fraternity, Member, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity , Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Bombay Area b May 29 
1876. w. Mary Putnam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass , U.S.A. Educ ‘ 
Philander Smith (Jollegc, Naini Tal (High 
School) ; Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware 
Oliio, B. A , D.D. ; Columbia Univ. New York 
City, M.A. ; Simpson College, Indlanola, 
Iowa (LL D ) Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknoy^ 1900- 
1909 ; Gen. Secretary, Epworth League, 
India and Burma,1910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19, 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24 ; Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924. Publications : “ The Making of 
a Christian College in India” (Calcutta) 1900, 
” God’s Heroes ; Our Examples” (Mysore Cit\ ) 
1913 ; ” New Etchings of Old India” (New 
York) 1917; “India, Beloved of Heaven” 
(New York) 1918 ; “ Hindustan’s Horizons” 

I (Calcutta) 1923 ; " Indian Church Problems ” 
(Madras) 1930 ; “ The Solitary 'Phrom ' 

(Madras) 1931 . “ Visions and Vlcto^lC‘^ in 

Hindustan” (Madras), “ Warnc of India” 
(Madras) 1 932 Address: " Eobmsou 
Memorial”, Byculla, Bombay. 

BAGCHI, Satisohandra, B.A., LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta, b. Jau. 1882. Educ,: Santijur Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta; Sb. John’s Collein , 
Cambridge, B. A., Calcutta University, 1901 , 
B.A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, LL.D 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1907; Fellow, Ca! 
cutta University, 1909; Tagore Professor <1 
Law, 1915 ; Member of the I’aculty of JaiN' 
Dacca Uni , 1Q31 , head of the dcpartiurnt 
of Law, Allahabad Uni., 1931-32; Dean ot tm 
Faculty of Law, Allahabad Univ , 1031-32 
Asutosh Mukeiji Lecturer in Law, CaUutt.i 
Umv., 1931, called to Bar, Gray’s Inn. 19i 7 
Address: Principals Quarters, Darbhai ;a 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcutta 

BAILEY, Arthur Charles John, King’s 
Police Medal (1920), C. 1. B. (193J) . 

I Deputy Inspector-General of Police 

1 2na October 1886. m. to Heather M. 'b 
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Hickie. Edttc: St. Audrow’s College and 
King’s Hospital, Bilblin. Joined Indian 
Police, ,1906. Addreat: Belgaum, M. & S. 
M. Kly. 

BAIRD, Major-Gkneiial Harry Beauchamp 
Douglas^ C B., C.M.G., C.I E , D.S O., Croix 
de guerr (Pranew?) with palms , Commander 
Deccan District, b. 4th April, 1877. w*. 

Mary, d. of Captain A. Caldecott Educ. : 
Clifton and R M C. Sandliurst 12th Bengal 
Cavalry , Brigade Major, I G C ; A.D C to 
G.O.C. in Chief, Aldershot , A D C. to G O.C. 
1st Corps, Jl.E.E. , G.S O (Ind ), Cav. Corps. , 

O C. 8th Argyllshire Highlanders, G.OC 
75th Imp. Brigade, B.E b\, B.G G S , Balu- 
(;histan Corps, Third Afghan War , G O.C. 
Zob Brigade , Commandant S.O S. Belgaum , 
D.A. and Q M G., I^ortheru Command, G O.C 
Kohat District, G.O.C Deccan District , 
Tirah, 1897-1898, Great War, 3<'rance 1914-18 , 
Third Afghan War, Waziristan Oi)eratiou8 
1921. 

I3AJPAI, Sir Girja Shankar, B.A. (Oxon.) ; 
B.Sc. (Allahabad); K.B.E (1935), C.B.E. 
(OivU), 1922 ; C.I.E., 6 July 1926, 1 C.S. ; Joint 
Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands, b. 3 
April 1891. Educ,: Muir Central College, Allaha- 
bad and Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to 
the I.C.S. in November 1915 ; Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919; 
Under-Secretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21 ; Private Secretary to the 
lit. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 ; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922 ; Under- 
secretary to the Government of India, Dept, 
of Education, Health and Lands, 1923 ; officiat- 
ing Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Education, Health and 
I^nds, 1924; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26, Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, June 1926. 
Address : Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29; Private Secretary to the Lenders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930 ; Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence, 1930-31 ; Joint Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. 

BAJPAl, PANDIT Sankata Prabada, Rai- 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker. 6. 
Nov. 18, 1886. m. Shrlmati Sumltra Devi. 
Educ . ; Canning College, Lucknow ; Ewing 
Ohristian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Elected Member, 
Benares Hindu University in 1917 ; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Kheri Dist. Board, 1918 ; Ap- 
pointed Hon.Magistrate, 1918; Elected Chair- 
man, Lakhimpur Municipality, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920; Elected Member, U.P. Legislative 
Council, 1926 ; Elected Chairman, Education 
Committee, District Board, Viheri, 1929; 
Elected Chairman, District Board, Kheri, 
March 1933. Address: Lakhimporc, Kheri 
(Oudh). 
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BAKSHJ SOHAN LAL, liAl Bahudur, Ex- 
M L.A. (non-Mahomednn Constituency, Jul- 
iunder Division) ; Advocate, High Court, 
Lahore b. 4 April 1857. Practised as Vakil 
in Kangra, Jul) under and Lahore. Elected 
Member, Punjab Legislathe Council, 1913-20. 
Address : High Court, Lahore. 

BALKKISHNA, l)R M A, 1>H D , FSS. 

R 1‘] S , E. K Hist S , Priiicijial and Prof, 
of Ecoriomic.s, Itajaiam College and fns- 
Iieetoi of Secondary Edumtion, Kolliapur, 
h 22nd Decembci 1882 m Mi^s Dayabai 
Malsey, B P.N A Edur (h)vt Higli Scliool, 
Multan, l> A V College and Government 
College, l.ahoic , School of Economics and 
Politics, London Was Principal and Gover- 
nor ot (^uinkula Thiiversity, Haradwar, tor 
one yeai; Vice-Piiin ipal foi six years and 
Professor ot History aiKl Economics for 11 
years Became Principal, Rajaram College, 
J922 Diicctoi of Economic Bui can, Presi- 
dent, Kolhaimi Scout Association , Chairman, 
Secondary Teachers’ As.soclation , Piesident 
Technical School, Col Woodehouse Oijihaii- 
age, Sliahu 1) Free High School ; 
Membci, State Bancliavat lu company with 
Mrs Balknshna he took pait in the 
Woild Fellowship of Faiths held at 
Chicago in 193.3 and visited HoJland, Geimany, 
Switzeiland and Italy to stiid> tlieil educa- 
tional bv stems and ce^onoimi’ coiiditionb. 
PubheatwHs -—(In English) Commercial Rela- 
tions between India and England (1924). 
'I’hc Jndiistiial decline in India , Demands of 
Demoiniey (1925), Hindu Philosopheis on 
Evolution, Shivaji the Gieat, Indian (Cons- 
titution. Un Jliiidi) . seven books on History, 
Economics, J*ohti(s and Religion History 
of India (In Maiathl). Achlress Shalmpurl, 
Kollmpui. 

ItALRAMPUR, Maharaja Patkshwari 
Prasad Singh Sahkh, minor undei guaidiaii- 
sliip ot the Court of Waids, United J*iovui<!es. 
b 2 Jan 1914 m Nov. 3932, d of fl H. the 
Lite Maharaja Sir Ciiandia Shamshi'i Jung 
Bahadur Raua, G C.B , G C S I , G C M G., 
G C V.O , D C L (Oxon), F.R G S., Prime 
MmishT and Coinmandcr-in-(’hief of Nepal 
Jlccciving Education at Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Address . Balrampur. 

BANERJEE, Rai BAHADUR Sarat ChaNDRA, 
M A., D.L., C.I E., Advocate, High 

Court, Calcutta, b, 3rd October 3870. m, 
Siecmati Usha Devi. Educ . Presidency 
College, Calcutta and the Metropolitan 
Institution (Law) ; Lecturer m Mathematics, 
Phy8ie.8, History and Political Economy, Free 
Cliurch ot Scotland Institution, Duff College, 
3892; Vakil, High Court, 1893-1907 , Legal 
Assistant, Legislative Department, Govt, of 
India, 1907-14 ; ITesident, Calcutta Improve- 
ment Tribunal, 1914-1980. Address: 29, 
Sastitala Road, Narikeldauga, Calcutta. 

BANERJI, Str Albion Rajkuhar, Kt. (1925) 
I.C.S., C.S.l. (1921), C.l.E. (1911). 6. Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871, m. 1898. d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ. : Calcutta University, Balliol 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1892. Entered 
I.C.S 1895 ; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. the 
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Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H H. the Maharaja ot 
Mysore, March 1916. Odiclated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919. Eetired from the I.C.S 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir, 1927-29. Awarded I Class title** Ba- 
jamantradhurina ” of Gandabherunda Order, 
with Khillats by II, H. The Maharaja In open 
Durbar, Oct. 1923 Publications * The 
“ Indian Tangle " (Published by JIntehinson 
A Co.) “An Indian Pathllndei ” (Published bv 
Jveni]) Hull Pjess, JAd.) A<tdri’'^s C/o Coutts 
and Co, 440, Stiand, London, AV'. C 2. 


BANEhJl, Bhapo Nath, M Sc* (Allahabad) Ph 
D. (Cantab); Meteorologist, (on leave) 
b 15 August 1895 m Iteiiuka Devi Kdac . 
AHahalcad University, Central Hindu (!ollcge, 
Benares, 1912-16, and Canning College, 
JjUeknow, 1916-18, llesearch Scholar and 
Assistant Palit Professoi of J’hv^'lcs, University 
Post-graduate rollc*go ot Scicmco, Calcutta 
1918-20, with Sii C V llatiian, Govcinniciit 
ot India University State Scholar from 
Allahabad Univ. at Cavendish I-.aboratoi v, 
Cambridge, with Sir ,1 J Thomson, 1920-22, 
Joined Indian JMc'tcorologic.il Seivice Januaiy 
1923, Mc'tc'oiologifct, Simla, 1 92 >-26 As 
Meteorologist, Kaiachi Deer 1920 to Nov 1932 
founded and organised on iiitei national lines 
the first aeroplane and airship metc'oiological 
c*entro at Karachi including a hist class 
Obseivatory eciuippod with all scdl-rec*ording 
meteorological iiisti uments and investigational 
installations at the Airship Bases Drigh Itoad. 
I)n deputation to Fngl.md, Scotland, Notway, 
(jorinan>, Bcdgium, France, Italy and Egypt 
Oc't 1927 to August 1928 in connection with 
aviation motorology w'lth particular ic*feruncHi 
to Airships. Fc'llow of the llu>al Mc'teoiolo- 
gical Society, I/ondon, 1928 Mailt special 
study ol the Meteoiologv of the uninvestigated 
international an route f i om Pcisian G ulf to 
Karachi wilting a bonk ‘ Meteorology of the 
Pei Sian Gulf and Mekran ’ the Hist of its 
kind for tliat region Under London Air 
Ministry programme' for tlie expected trial 
(light of the airship 11 101 being icspoiiaiblo 
lor the section Basia to Kaiaclu set up a 
complete temporary organisation for all tlie 
lietailcxl reqiiirc'ments ot the* aiisliij). lloiiorai-v 
member, Jvaiaclii Aeio Club Mombc'i from 
India on the “ Commission de Papplication 
do la Motooiologie a’ la Navigation Ac^'iionne ” 
Permanent meinbei, Indian Science Congress. 
Meteorologist, Bombay, November 1932 
J*ubhcations ; The book “ Meteorology of the 
Persian (Julf and Mc'kian ” and otliei original 
eontributioiis in Physics and Mc'teoiologv 
publishcxi in vaiious Indian and European 
Journals. Address . Poona. 


liANElUI, SUKUMAR, Bai SaiiiH, B A , Assist- 
ant Conuiusbioner of Police in cli.iigc' of 
North Suburbs, Calcutta b 5 October 1880 
m to Suhasini, eldest of late' Kumar Satyes- 
war Ghosal of Bhukailas Baj Educ St. Navicr'a 
C’ollege, Calcutta, Layv class, Government 
College, Kiisbnagar , Bengal Police Training i 
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School; obtained Fiist pii/.(* in Layv in the 
Final c'xamination of the Police Training 
School. Joined Calcutta Police lA 1002 , 
has been on sevoial occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Beports of the Calcutta Police. Title of 
Bai Sahib conferred by Government, 
January 1931. Address Police Headquarters, 
Lai JUisaar, Calcutta. 

BAPNA, Wazir-pd-bowla rai Bahaptfr S M. 
C I E , BA, B So , LL B , Prime Minister to 
His Highness the Maharaja Holkar h 24th 
A pill 1882 m Shreeinati Anand Kurnaii, ot 
the late Mehta Bliop.il Singli, Dc'wan of Udai- 
pur Edur at Mahar.ina High Sc-hool, Udaipur, 
Govt Colk'ge, Ajmer, and Miiii (Jcntral College, 
Allahabad. For about a year practised law 
m Ajmer Merwara , served in Mewar for about 
a year and a half as Judicial Officer, appointed 
Distiict and Sessions Judge in tlie Indore 
State in Jan 1907. In J9()8 was appointcnl 
Law 'I’liloi to H H Mahaiaja 'J’ukoji Ban 
Holkar HI ; appointed His Highness’ Sec’oml 
Secretary in 1911 and First Secretary in 1913 , 
.ippomted Homo Mmistc'r in 1915, retirc'il 
on special pension in April 1921 ; joinc'd 
J‘atiala State as Minister and lemamcd tlieie 
till August 1923 ; lojoined Holkar State 
Sc'rviee as Home Minister in 1923 ; soon 
after appointc'd Deputy Piime Minister and 
President of the Appeal (kimmittc'c of tin* 
Cabinet in 3''ebniaiv 1926 was appointed 
Prune Ministei and President of the Cabinet 
Address Baxibag, Judoie, C I. 

BABTA, Major (Hon.) His Highness Ma- 
hahawal Shri Sir Ban.htsinhji, Baja of , 
K.C.S.I. (1922). 5. 10 July 1886; onoA.oiii 
d. Edxie' : Bajkumar College, Bajkot . 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in 
England. Served in European War, 191 4-1.”) 
ancl 111 the Atghaii Wai, 1919 Becc'ivis .i 
salute ot elevc'Ti guns Address : Dc\g.nl 
Baiia (Baria State Illy ) 

BABKEB, John Staffoep, M V 0. (1911), 
P. W. Member and Chief Enginc'cr, Holk.u 
State b 6 Sc'ptr J879 m Mary Gortiudc onl\ 
d of the late H L. Moysey, I.S O , Cc'ylici 
Civil S(*ivic*o Educ: Bedford School and 
Boyal Military Academy. Commissioned in 
Boyal Engineers, 1898; letiu'd as Lt-Co' 
31aieh 1929, EJec'tncal Engineer, Dil'" 
Durbar 1911 , Chief Engiiic'ei, Holkar Stnt- 
1912 to 1915, 1919-1922 and since Febiu.i’' 
1929 Seived ill Mc'sopotainia 1915 to 1. H 
of Kut-cl-Amara, Apiil 1916 , mcmtioiic'd n' 
despatches for defence of Kiit-el-Ain.u • 
Was C K.E Quetta for tbieo and a halt vear 
before retiiement fiom the Army. Addrci-)- 
Indore, Central India. 

BAIILEE, Kenneth William, B \ (Dublin' 
q’lie Hon. Mi .Ill'll lee, Bai-at-Law, 1 C >_ 
Judge, Bombay' High Coni t h 29 Nov ]ST7 
Educ. at Waiwuik School and Dublin Univ 
‘'Cived in Bombav as Asst. Coll and Maut 
and Forest Settlement Oflicei , Asst. Jinl 
and Sessions Judge, Aug 19{)(), L’nd 
Seiictaiy to (Joyt Pohtiial, .hidical, et 
lU'paitmcuts, 1911-13, Jnduial Asst 
Agent to Goveinmeiit Kathiawar, 191 
Judge and Se,ssions Judge, 1919, Mcinb' 
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LomsUtivo (’oiincil, 1925 , Ofttt. Addl. 
.hidifiu] Coinmis^ioiK'T of Sind, 192G: ()H^. 
.hidfio, JJonihav High Coui't, lO.'io, toiifirinod 
Ifay JJKil. “ (’iissimU**, A’ara>{ni 

J)altholkai Hoad, Jioinbav. 

BARNE, The Rt Rev. Georqe Dunsford ,M.A. 
(Oxon), C.T.E. (192:i), O.B E. (1919), V.D. 
(I92r<); Elected Bishoy) ot laihoie, Apiil, 
1932 b May C, 1S79 m Doiothy Kate 
Akerman. Educ . Clifton Collc"o and Oriel 
Coll , Oxford. Asstfc. Master, Summerficlds, 
Oxford, 1 902-08 ; Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908-10; Chaplain of Sulkot, 1910; 
ChaT)lain of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911 ; and 
Asfett. Chaplain of Karachi, 191 1-12. Trlmi- 
I)al, l.awrence It. Military School, SanavAar. 
AddreJiS : hahore. 

B\BRV, f'liARLES Harold, M A. (Cantab); 
]*im(i]»a1, Ait( bison Collene, Kihore b. IT 
Kid) 1905 it? Miss Maelai Ilian of Lanai k 
Edt/r ,it Jt. K (' Osboine, Biadfield College, 
Tnnity Hall, Caiiibiidue Assistant Alasiei, 
Bi'-liop Cotton Siliool, Simla, 192C-3J , lu- 
speiloi o1 S( bools, TLiw ilpindi Division, 
1‘unjab, I9i2-{.1, appointed I’liniijial, 
A it (bison Colli'iie, JO.J.i /biWienbons 
“ (Heaninm Aitlies 1929 , “White Sails,” 
1‘MO , “ Biidip's ot Sotv 2‘’.1935 (Foi the 
I'lMvissitv ol the Puniab) Ji/i/yys? Xitdn- 
son Coll* ii(‘, Lalu)i(‘ 

BARTHE, Rt. Rev. Jean Marie ; Bishop of 
Faralais since 1914. b, Lesignan, Tarbe 
1849. Educ. St. Pc. Sominary. Bishop ot 
Tnchinopoly, 1890-1914. Address : Shem- 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 

B UiTHOLOM lAV, LiKUT -C evirvl Sir 
William Hiary, K (iJi.(19U) , C It (19I9) , 
C M (i (1917) . I) S O (1917) , A l> C to the 
King, 192t), (Kiet of the Ceneral Start, b 
Ih ^^a^(dl 1877, s ot IS Itaitliolomew, 
Deii/es, Wdlshiie 7n ^ lolet \hte, d. ol 
aM.i|oi-(Seueial H E Kenton (late) Indian 
Aiin\,ones one (/ Educ \ewton College 
and K Mihtaiv Aeacleniv. Kiiteiod JtovMl 
Ait]liei\, 1897 , Kuiopeun Wai, I9I4-18, 
Coiniuauded Cth Intantiy Jiiigade, Aldeishot , 
Cominandant iin])Ciml Delcnue Colh'ge , 
Diiectoi ot Oiieratjons .md J ntellmem e, 
Wai ()(1i(.e , Major-Ceneial, 1920, Jaent 
(remnal, 193‘t, Chiet ol the Cisieial Staff, 
India , L(“J!ion of llononi, Cjowii ol I’xdmuin, 
Cioix de Cnciie, Ordei of the JNile, S(H*oiid 
Class Oidei ol SacK'd 'I’leasuie Addjcss. 
Army Headquaitiss, Delhi and Simla. 

BARUA,Rai Bahadur Devioharan, b.a.,B.L., 
M.L.A., Tea Planter, b. 1864. Educ. : City 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorbat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917 ; Secretary, 
Jorbat Sarvaianik Sabha for nearly 17 
years since 1890. Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 ; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorbat Bench. Address: Jorhat, 
Assam. 

IIASTT, Jatinpea Kath, M A Solicitor b 7 Feb. 
1872. m Mis S.iniLi Basil Educ Hindu 
Si bool and Kiosidoncy Coll(‘g(‘, C.ihiitta. 
H.is been a uicmhi'i ol the (leugal ixigis 


Council almost continuously since 1920. 
President. Indian Association, Calcutta ; 
h*aderot Kco])lc’s Party in Bengal liOgislature ; 
delegate Ironi Beng.il to the Indian Round 
Table Confe , is eoiinected with several 
Educational and Social service organisations 
in Calcutt.i and is tlie head of B. N. Basil 
& Co, Solicitors Addtess . 14, Bala ram 

GIiosc Strei't, Caliiitta 

BATLEY, CLAUDE, ARTB.A, Professor of 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Member of Messrs Gi(>gson, Batley and 
King, Chait(‘ied ArcUiteets. b* Oct. 1879. 
Educ. • at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich. 
Aiticlcd in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering, 
Northants and in Loudon up to 1913 
and 111 Bombay thcieafti'r Publicatwns : Sun- 
dry artii’los and papeis botli in England and 
India on architectural subjects. Address: 
School of Art, or ChartiTod Bank Building, 
Bombay. 

BATLIWALA, SoRAHJI HORMUSJI, (B A. Eng- 
li^-h Lil(‘r.ituie and Jjatin) b. 21 March, 1878 
Educ : St Xavier’s School and College 
Connected with the Cotton industry , Tcidiniial 
\dvlsei to the Couit Kccevvin of the P(*tit 
Group of Mills in Lhiuiilation (1931) Has 
travelled extensively iind studied the economic 
sysUmis ot various (ountnes Publications ’ 
Conliihutions on tluanei. 1 l and economic 
subjects. Address. Green’s Mansion, Apollo 
Bandai , Bombay. 

BEADON, Dr Mary, M.B B S. (Lond.); Kaisar- 
i-Hind Second (Uass (1920) ; Principal, Lady 
H.udinge Colh'gc, Kew Delhi m to R, C. 
Bividon, KCSG Educ. at London (Royal 
Fii'c Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. 
Joined W. M. S in 1914 , in charge Dufferin 
Hospital, Lucknow, 1909-1918 , Superinten- 
dent, Women’s Medical School, Agra, 1918- 
1920 , SupcimteiKh'nt, Govermnent Victoria 
Hospital, Madras and Lady Willlngdon Medb 
cal School for Women, Madras, 1921-1930; 
Ihincipal, Lady Jlardinge MixUeal College, 
New Delhi, June 1930. Address ; lAiily 
Hardiiigc College, Now Delhi. 

BEASLEY, Sir Horace Owen Compton, 
l\l (r lO.iO, O.B E .Hon Mr Justice Beasley, 
duel Justice ot Madras sime 1929 b. 2iul 
July 1877 w 1 909, Jivel> ii Augusta Atherton 
two s Educ Wcstnuiister .School, Jesus 
Colh'ge, Cambridgi' Called to Bar, Iniiei 
Temple, 1902, Kiiisno Judge, High Court 
of Burma, 1923-24 , a Judgi‘ in the High 
Court of Madr.is, J 924-29, served European 
W'ar, 1914-19 , W'estein Front 191()-19 (Major 
0 B E , desi).itelies) , Major Regular Arpiy 
Reserve ol OthciTS. Address: High Couit, 
Madras 

BEAUMONT, The Hon Sir John William 
Fisher, MA (Cambridge), King’s Counsel, 
1930, Chiisf Justice ol Bombay h 4th Septem- 
ber 1877. m Mallei lEdith. d. of William 
Wallace (deceased). Educ. * Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Cainbiidge, First Class 
Histornal Tripos, 1899 Called to Bai 
Chancel v Division Lieut. R G A ,1910-1918. 
Address: “ Col (die rue (Jourt,” Harkiiess 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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BEDFORD, Reak-Apmiral, Arthur Edward 
Frederick, (' B (1934), Roval Navy; Flap 
Officer (V)inmaiKliuK and Director, Royal 
Indian Naw since 1934. h 1H81. m. 3914, 
Gladys, fi of William EdyeMort, Sydney. One 
n. Educ H M S Britannia. Joined R N. 
1895, Rear-Admiral 1933 ; seived European 
War 1914-191 8, AD(^ to the Kins, 1933. 
Addreas Admiral’s House, Bomhay. 

BEDI BAJA, Sir Baba Gurbuksh Singh, Kt. 
or. 1916 ; K.B.E (1920), C.I.E , 1911 ; Hon. 
Extra Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab 
h, 3862, A line! descendant and of Guru 
Nanak, founder of Sikh religion, now head 
of Hnatan Sikhs of N W F Piovince, Punjab 

• and AfRlianistari, A J<’cllow ol the Punjab 
and Hindu Unlyersities , was a delegate to 
the Tndo-Afghan Peace Conference in 1919 
Addreu Kallai, Punjab 

BELL, Sir Robert Duncan, K C S t (1935), 
C.T,E. (1919), Member of (Jouncjlof the Gov em- 
inent of Bombay Ednc Heriot’s School, Edin- 
burgh, JMinbnrgh University and 'I'rinity (Col- 
lege, (!am bridge m Jessie, d D. Spence, Esq. 
Appointed ICS. Bombay, 1902. Secretary, 
Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-17, 
Controller, Industrial intelligence, 1917-18, 
Controller, Oils and Paints, 1918-19; Director 
of Industries, Bombay, 3 919-24. Secretary 
to Government, Development Department and 
Commissioner, Bombay Suburban Division, 
1924-30. Ciiief Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department, 1930-32 Address. 
Secretariat, Bombay. 

BELVALKAR, Shripad Krishna, M.A, Ph D. 
(Harvard Univ ), I K S., Professor of Sanskrit. 
Deccan College, Poona b, 11 Dee j883 
Bdw.: Rajarain College, Kolhapur and Deccan 
College, Poona and at Harvard, U. 8. A 
Joined Bombay Educational Department, 
1907. Prof , Deccan College since 1914 , one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and tor several 
years its Hon. Secretary. Also IJ on. Secretary, 
Poona Sanskrit College Association an d General 
Secretary, All- India Oriental Conference Reci- 
pient of Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal, Publi- 
cations “History of Systems of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar” ; Edition and translation of Bliavabhuti’s 
“Later History of Rama ” in the Harvard 
Oriental Series ; English translation of Kavya- 
darsa ; Critical edition of Brahmasutra- 
bhashya with Notes and translation , Basn 
Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University, 1925, and (in colla- 
boration with Prof Raiiade) History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2 (out of tlie 8 pro- 
jected) ; several papers contributed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con- 
ferences, and other learned Societies Address 
” Bilvakunja,” Bhamburda, Poona, No. 4, 

BENJAMIN, VEN. T. Kuruvilla, B.A.,Arch- 
deaeon of Kottay am since July 1922. Former- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayan . 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal. C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop's 
Commissary, 1923. Publications : (in Malaya- 
1am) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians : 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Fiditor of 
Treasury of Knowledge and Family Friend. 
Address : Eottayi^m. 


BENNETT, GEORGE ERNEST, M.SO., M. Inst. 
C.E., M.I.M.E., J.P., Chief Engineer, Bom- 
bay Port Trust, b. 1884. m. Frances 
Sophia Bennett. Educ : Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University. Assistant 
Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P., 1910-1916 : 

Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1919 ; Ex- 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 ; 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26 ; Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 ; Chief Engineer, 
1030. Address . Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 

BENTHALL, SIR EDWARD CHARLES, Kt„ Senior 
Partner, Bird & Co , Calcutta and F. W. Heil- 
gers&Co., Calcutta, since 1929, s of Revd. 
Bonthalland Mrs Benthall , b 26th November 
1893 rn 1918 Hon’ble Ruth McJ'arthy Cable, 
daughter of first Baron Cable of Ideford ; one 
son , Educ : Eton (King's Scholar), King’s 
College, Cambiidge Served European War 
1914-19, India 1914-15, Mesopotamia 1916-18 
(wounded), Staff War Office 1918-19 Direct- 
or of numerous Companies, Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1916-32, Governor, 1928-30. 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
3932, Vice-Piesident. 1934 Picsident, 
Assoiiated (’hambcis of f’oinmerc(‘ of India 
and Cevlon, l‘)32. Delegate, Indian Round 
Table Confcience, 1931-32, Indian Aimy 
Retienchment Committee, 1931 Address 
37, Hallvgunge Paik, Calcutta 

BENZIGER, THE MOST Rev. ALOYSius MARY, 
O.C.D., b. Einsoedeln, Switzerland, 1864. 
Educ.: Frankfort, Brussels ; Downside. Came 
to India, 1890 ; Bishop of Tahoe, 1 900; Assistant 
to the Pont Throne, Roman Count, 1925 
Retired as jiishop of Quilon in August 1931 
<fe noinmated Titular Archbishop of Antinoi* 
(Antinopolls) in lecognition of ids merits 
Address ' Carmel Hill Mon asteiy, Trivandrum, 
Travancorc 

BERKELEV-HILL, Lt.-Col. Owen Alfred 
Rowland, M.A , M D., Ch. B. (Oxon.), M R. 
C S. (Eng ), L R C.P. (Lon.), IMS, Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Hospital, 
Ranchi, b. 22 Dec. 1879. m. Kunhi- 
mannyd of Nellary Ramotti. Educ. atRugh\ 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, Ixiadon 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign) ; Mentioned in Despatches. Prc-ii- 
dent, Indian l^sychological Association , 
President, Indian Association for Mentfit 
Hvgiene , Member of Indian Branch ol th» 
IntiTnatioiial Association of Psycho-Analysis 
Publications : Numerous articles in scientiOt 
journals. Address: Kanke (P.O.), Ranchi, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

BERTH OUD, Edward Henry, B.A. (Oxon ), 
1898; Member, Council of State and Co/n- 
mission cr of Excise and Inspector-General < i 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa, b. 13 SeT>' 
1876. m. Phyllis Hamilton Cox. Edue. it 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford. Assm 
Magte., Joint Magte. and Magte. and Collect' )r 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 19i)i> 
Address: Patna. 

BERTRAM, Rev. Francis, S J (or Bertrani» 
B.A, DD, KAiser-I-Hind (I class, 192' 
Principal, Loyola College, Madras, fe. 23 Je>' 
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1870, at. Montigny-los-Metz, Lorraine. Educ * 
in the Society of Jesus. Kntored Society of 
.T0SU8, Aug. 1888 ; came to India 1888 , Princi- 
])al, St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 1909-25, 
rrineipal, Loyola College since 1926 ; Member 
of Senate, Madras University since 1910 ; 
Member of Syndicate, since 1916 ; Member, 
\cademic Council, since 1923 ; offg. Vice- 
(/'hancellor, Madras University, April to 
September 1931, and again Febniar> to Mav 
1934. Address. Loyola College, Catbetlial 
1\ O , Madras. 

l.KWOOR, Gurtjnath Venkatesh,B a (Bom.), 
B.A. (Cantab ), C T.K , I C S , Direetoi -General 
of Posts and Ttjlegraphs b. 20 J^ov 1888 ni 
JMiss 'ringatai Miidliolkar. Educ * Deccan 
(k>ll., Poona, and Sydney Sussex t^oll , Cam- 
bridge Under Secretary to Govt, C P. Dy 
Commissioner, Chanda, Postinastei- General, 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Circles* I)y. 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Delhi, and Postmaster- General, liornbay 
(Circle , Indian Delegate to the Air Mail 
Congress at the Hagiu', 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal Congress, London, 1929 
Address Delhi and Simla, “Sim Krishna 
Niwas,” Poona 4 

RHABHA, Hormasji JeHANQIR, M a., D. Litt. 
J.P., C.r.E., Hon. Pres. Magtc , Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co. ; 
I'Vllow of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Imperial Universities 1926 
by the Universities of Bombay and Mysore. 
b. 27 June 1852. m. Miss Jerbai Edaljec Bati- 
wala. Educ Klphinstone (.ollege and in Eng- 
land. Asstt. Professor, Elphinstone College, 
1874-76 ; Vice-Prineipal and Professor of Logic 
and Ethics, Central College, Bangalore, 1876. 
Principal, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1884 ; 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore*, 
1890; Inspector-Generai of Education in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 ; Munlr-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909. Pub.: Special Heport on Manual 
Training m Schools of General Education ; 
Report on the Education of Parsi Boys, 1920, 
a Visit to Australian Universities, 1 923, a Visit 
io British Universities, 1926; Modern Crema- 
tion and Parsees, 1922. Address: Malakoff 
liodge, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6. 

KHAIRUH SiNGHJi Bahadur, Colonel 
Maharaj Sri Sir, K.C.S.T., b. I6th 
September 1879. Educ. Mayo College Ajmer, 
Appointed Companion to H.H. the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, 1895 and accompanied him in his 
mdianTour in 1896. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
iv'has ; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
iiiid the last Cabinet Also acted as President 
"1 .Council during H. H’s visits to Europe, 
^low in charge of the portfolio consisting of 
liikaner Fort, Fort Palace, Badakarkhana 
)*»‘vasthan and Government General Records, 
eojiving dept , Jhkaner State is Hon. 

< '•! ot the Sad 111 Jught lulanti y and l*ersonal 
\ D. (’ to the Maliaiaja. Puhheattons 
l‘‘iaiiavhUas, Bhaiiubhinod and Rasikbinod 


Son and heir Heroj! Sri Ajit Slnhji Sahib 
being odueated at Ma^o College, Ajimu*. 
Address Bikanoi 

BHANDARI JAGAN NATH, Rai Bahadur, 
Raj Ratan, M A , LL.B , Dewan, Idar State. 
b. Jan. 1882 rn Shrlmati Ved Kunwarji. 
Educ : Government College, Lahore, and Law 
College, Lahore Practised at Ferozepur till 
1914 ; joined Idar State as Private Secretary, 
1914 ; served there till 1922 as Political Secre- 
tary and Ofheiating Dewan , left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahore ; 
appoint ed Dewan , I d ar State, 1931. A ddress : 
Hiinmatnagar, Idar State. 

BHARGAVA, Rai Bahadur, Pandit Jawahab 
Lal, B.A,, LL.B., Advocate, High Courts La- 
hore. b, Ist Oct. 1870. m. d. of L. Madau Lal, 
Bhargava of Rewari. Educ. Siisa M. B. School, 
Rewuri M B. School, Lahore Mission Coll., 
liahore. Government Coll, and Law School, 
President, Bar Assocn., Hissar ; got Durbar 
Medal and War Loan San ad ; acted as Sec- 
retary, India War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Pund, King Edward Memorial Fund . 
v/as elected member, Piiniab Legislative 
Council, 1916-20; and Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23. Life member, St John Ambulance 
Association and Chairman, District Ccntie 
at Hissar. Address: Hissar (Punjab) 
BHATE, Govind ChimnaJI, M A. (Bom.)^ 
b. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Educ: Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergusson Collegt, Poomi, 
from 1895 to 1933. I^riiuapal and ITofessor, 
Wilhngdon College, Sangll, from 1919. Pvbl\- 
entwns; IMncijiles of Economics, Distant 
Travels, Lectures on Sociology, (Jarlyle, 
Three Philosophers. Philosojihy of the ]<1ue 
Arts. (All in Marathi). Speethes and Essays 
(in English); Kant and Shan karacharya 
(in Marathi) Address * Willingdou College 
Post, Dist. Satara. 

BHATIA, Major Sohan Lal, M A., M D , B 
Ch (Cantab). ; M R C.P. (London) , R S E 
(1932) FCPS (Bombay), M (’ (19J8), 1 M. 
S , Dean and Prof of Physiology, Grant Medi- 
cal College, Bombay b .5 Aug 1891 m Raj- 
klshoric. Educ . Cambridge Univ , ( IVterliouse), 
and St. Thomas’ Hospital, London Casualtv 
Oflaeer and Resident Amestlietist, St Tlioinas 
Hospital, London, Climcal Assist. ChiUlren’s 
Department ; House Surgi'on, Ophthalmic 
House Surgeon Joined IMS 1917; saw 
active seivice with Egypti.m Expeditionary 
Force (1 05th Mahratta JJght Intaiitry), 1918, 
appointed Jh’otessor of Physiology, Grant 
Medliwil (k)llege in 1920 and Dean in 1925. 
Publicatwns . A number of scientific papers 
in the Indian Journal of Medical Research 
and Indian Medical Gazette. Address . “ Two 
Gables”, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

BHAVNAGAR, H. H. MAHARAJA Krishna 
Kumar Sinhji, Maharaja of ; b . I9th May 
1912, 8. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhjl Takhtaslnhji, K.C.8.I.. July 
1919. Educ : Harrow, England. Installed 
with full powers, 1931, married 1931. 
Address . Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H. H SIKANDER SAULAT NAWAB 
Iftikharul-Mulk Sir Mohammad Hamidul- 
LAH Khan, NAWAB of, G.C S T (1932), G.C.T.E. 
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(1020), CHI (1021), C V O (1022) b 0th Sept 
1804 . JIijUt of th(‘ fePcond most jmpor 

IfintMohannnadan State of India m. 1905 Her 
llij!i:hness Msiimoona Sultan Shah Hanoo liegam 
Suiub.) , Mieeeeded in 1926 nioth^'r, Her llifih- 
nef,s ]Sla\\ub Sultan Jahan HoRam (1 (! S 1 , 
C.I E , C T., O.B E. Has thiec daughters, 
tlie (‘Idest of whom Nawab Gouhar-e-Taj- 
j\bida Sultan Hogam is the heiress-presumptive 
Addresi, Hhopal, Cential India. 

liHOh E, Sill JOSEPH WILLIAM, K.a IE., C B E 
(1020), C I E. (102.1), K.C SI, I S , 
h 0th A pill 1878, w. to Mai gaiet Wilkie Stott, 
MB, Ch B (St. Andrews), M.B E l^ldur 
!)(■(( an College, roou.», and IlniversiU 
College, London. Under Seey , Go\t of Madras, 
1010, Dewan of (’oelun Stat<', 1014*1910, 
By Director of Civil Supplies, 1910, Seeic- 
tary to the High Coumisr for India, London, 
1020, Ag High Commsr for India iii the 
Uniti'd Kingdom, 1022-1923; Secretary to 
Cov('rnmeut of India, Depaitnu'nt of Educa- 
1 ion, Health and Lauds, 1024, and Ag Member, 
\ieeiov’s E\ecutiV(' Council, Kovcinber 192() 
to July! 927, Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Di'pt.of tkJucation, Health and Land Kecords 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion oil Indian Befoims, 1028-10. Membei 
Vneio^’s Ev'dilive Coum il, in chaige of 
ib|>ailin«n( ol CoiniiK'He and Hail\\a\s 
Address's National lUuk of India, Madras 

fJHUl’T(),XHAN liAIlAbUll Sill SlIAH NAWAZ 
OHE (lOlO), KIH (1021),(ME (1025), Kt. 
(I 0 ‘i 0 ), JMuust» I joT Local S< ll GoviMUineut 
Honib.i> h Jsl iVaidv 1 888 EV/ac Sind 
M.idiessati and St. J^atiick High School, 
Kaiadii Piesidcnt, Distiut JiOc.il Ikuid 
.ind M Jj C , Bonibav (kniiKil, Chairman, 
Co-o])eiatJve Bank, Distint baikana, and 
Chau man, lloinbav Brovimial Simon ('oin- 
Miitti'i , Zammdar, bandloidan(ll*iesident,Sind 
Mahomedan Assodatiou Delegate, Itound 
'I’able Ciuifoieiue 3lenibei, old Impeiial 
Conm ll Cndei JMnslim PartA in Bom))a^ 
Coiim ll Piesidenl 8md Azad (’’onti'ience 
Address Seeiet.inat, llombay 

BILIMORIA, Ardashir Jamsetjee, B.A., 
A. 18 Septemlier 1864. Edur. ' Chan dan wad > 
High Scliool and Elphinstoiie College, Bombay 
Joined Messrs Tata in 1884. lletiied 
1921 Addrci,h C/o Di Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Itonibay. 

BIhLIMOBIA, Dr Br&TOM.Ti Bomonji, BA 
(Hons), (1002), MD (1900), .1 p Edm 
P.oinbny (iniM'i.sitj and (Jiant Mednal 
Colh'ge Was anaiib’d Gold M^lal in Sniginy 
in 1907 and a Piize in INIidwiteiy, aw'aided 
Greys Medal lor Anatomy Appointed 
'I'litoi in Baetenology a1 Grant Mednal 
College, 1907, resigni’d 1010; J.oid Kea’v 
heetiiiei at Grant Medieal Colk'ge, 1910-1912 , 
has been Hon IbicteT i(»]ogist to the I*sirsee 
tleneral Hospital Irom its beginning and has 
loj veafb been Hon Plnsieian otthellosiutai , 
.iiti'd as Hon (kmsiilting Visiting Physical to 
Dr Jbihadniji s Sanatoiinm at Deolali Iroiu 
1 01 (M ill lu'Tesigm d , Hon Physician, Goenklas 
'r«')pal H(»*.|»il‘il , has b<*en Examimn, lb>niba> 
Uni\( r-it \ , in P.i< tenologA and in Me<li(ine, 
tonnib'd 21 \eat' .igo .it Poona a S.inatoiiuin 
loi (onsumpti\e-« nbmne it was snbsi'qiii ntly 


rmnoied to Itiiuhgani Addiesi^ 37, Apollo 
Reclamation, Colaba Causeway, Bombay 

BILLTMOUTA, Sir SHAPOORJKE BOMONJEE. 
Kt. (1928), MBE., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of S B. Billimoria & Co , Accountants 
and Auditors and Shoiiflf for 1935 h, 27 
July 1877 ??7. Jorbai, of lihieaji N Dalai 
(1906) Educ St. Xavier’.'! College. Honoi- 
lary Presidency Magistiato, Member, 
Auditors* Council, Bombay, Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice- President, Indian Merchants' 
Chamber, 1926-27 ; President, Indian Mei- 
chants' Chamber, 1027-28, Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28 President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain, 1928-29 Meinbi i , 
Indian Accountancy Board, 'I'rustee, E. M 
W’adia Cliaritics, 'Fhe Parsi Panchayat Funds 
and Properties, Sir .Tairisetjee .Tcejeeblioy 
Charit\ Funds and a number ol othei ciianty 
trusts .uhI institutions dominated In Go\t. 
oi Bombav to be a membei ot the Boaid 
oi the BoTnba^ l^ropeities ot the Jndian 
Institute of Siieiiee, liaugaloie, Membei 
of the AdMsoiv Boaid ot the SMlenliam 
(College ot Comimuec, P»oml>a\ <o-opte<l 
m JOU bN the (roveiinuent ot Boml)u\ to 
iei>resent th(‘ Ji()mbn^ PjoMiicial Itiaudi ol 
the Countess ol Dutleiin Fund, Dellii , held 
the lank ot Dist Giaiid Waiden ot the Giand 
liOdge ot All Scottish Eic'emasoni v in Indi.i , 
IS Deputy Gland Siiiieiintendent ot tlie Dis| 
Gland lto\<iJ Chaptei in India and toiincbr 
and Fust Master ol J^odge* Justice and Peace*, 
(E C ) , a])poiiitcMl Shc'iitl ten 19b5 Ac/e/icss 
13, ('idle Parade, Colaba, Bombas 

BIBLE V, Frank, DCM (191.5); MLC 
Director, Best iV Co , Ltd., M.idras and 
lYesident, (Chamber ot Coinmeice, M.vdias 
b b July 1883 m. Evedyn Chiton oi Pert li, 
W. A. Joined Best <t Co., Ltd, Madias in 
1909. Address . C/o Best & Co , JAd., Madras 

BISWAS, CiiARU Chandra, CTE (1931) v ^ 
of late Asutosii Biswas, Public l*rosccntor, 24 
Parganas, MA, BL, Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court. April 21, 1888. w* Sm Suhasmi 
Biswas d of Mr S C Mallick Edac jriudii 
School, l*residencv (’!ollege,3lipon Law College, 
Enrolled Vakil, iligh Court, April 18, 1910 , 
Advocate, Novembei, 1924 ; Ordinary Fellow, 
Calcutta University, and Member of the Syn- 
dicate, 1917-22, again from 1926, membu oi 
Dacca Board of Secondary Education, 1921- 
22, again 1928-29 : ItlxaTnincr anil Paper- 
Setter, Arts and Law, Calcutta Univcs^ity; 
Professor, University Law College, 1 91 3-21 
missioncr, Calcutta Corporation, 1921-24, ind 
again. Councillor, Calcutta Corporation since 
1925 ; Member, Calcutta Improvement 1 1 n^'t, 
since 1926; Secy. Bliowanipoie RateiiaNCi s 
A.ssoeiation, Founder Secy., South Subeibaii 
College, 1916-21; Secy, South Sub irbiiti 
School, Main and Branch, and Sir R >mesH 
Mittcr Girls’ School, Member of Goa imng 
Bodies of Presidency College, Bipon < 
Asutosh College, Member of Coranuf •'c’c or 
Indian A.ssoeiation, and of Council of K. 
Libeial Focleiatioii, President, Khcdat Insti- 
tution, Calcutta, and JangipaiaH, E. ■'clmo* 
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Dist. Hoofihly ; (Jovcrnoi and Secretary, 
Calcutta Blind School; Member, Calcutta 'rram- 
waya Advisoiy Committee; was member ot 
(’ouncil and foi a short time Secretary, National 
laboral J^eaRue, Bengal Unsucceastully 
< ontested iii Liberal interests once for Indian , 
Legislative Assembly (1920), and twice foi 
Bengal Legis. Council (1924 and 1926), fiom ' 
Calcutta constituencies Elected Momliei of 
Leg. Assembly from Calcutta Uiban Noii- 
Mahomedan Constituency 1930 Was a 
delegate to Beserve Bank Committee m 
London at the invitation of His Majesty’s 
(rovernment, June- August, 1033 Addres'< 
r>8, Puddopukiii Boad, Bhowanipore, Calcutta 


BLACKWELL, The Hon Mu Justice, Cki’il i 
rATKlOK, MB E (Mil. Div 1919), High I 
Court Judge, Bombay b 8 No\ ember 1881 j 
m to Marguerite Erances, eldest d ol the i 
latej A Tillcaid, M V 0 Ediu Blackheath , 
Ihoprietary School and City ol Jioudon I 
School, llollier Creek Scholai, UiiJV College ' 
London, 1901 , Classical Exhibition, Wadhani 
College, Oxtoid 1901 , 1st Class Classi<*al i 
Honour Moderations 1903, 2nd Class Litt 
Hum 1905, B A 1905, Seirctaiy of! 
Oxford Union So( lety, 1904 , I’lesi- 
di'iit, Wadham College Athletic- Club, 1 
1903. Called to Bar at Inner Tenijile 1907 { 
and went the Northern Circuit JjKuit 'J’ E i 
Beserxe and on Beeruiting Staff and ini 
Ministry of National SerMce (luring Euiopean j 
Wai Was JiilxTal (andidate for Hustings! 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak ol wai, , 
contested Kingswinford Division of Staffoid- 1 
shire (Lib), December 1923, ajipomtc'd ai 
ruisne Judge of High Court of Bombay 1926 i 
Address. “ Bylstone ’’Ec'ddei Boa d, Bombay . j 

ULVKISTON, John Eicanc’Is, 0(lKiatmg| 
Diieetoi-Oeneial of An ha‘ologN b 21M.u«h! 
1882. Edu( Wellington College, England j 
Aichitect, I'tifeied Ai< hieolog'cal Suive\ of 
India, IMaich 1911 Addre^'i New Delhi and ' 
Simla. 

BLAND Y, Edmond Nicolas, BA (Oxon),! 
Boden S(;holar of Sanskiit, Seeictary, Einanee, ' 
Commeree and Marine Dcpaitincnts, Bengal, | 
(> 31st July, 1886 m Dorothy Kathleen (nee | 
Marshall). Educ Chiton and Balliol. Asst i 
Magte and Colli, Dacca, 1910, Sub-Div 1 
Olfleer, Munshiganj, Dacca, J912, Secretary' 
to Bengal District Administration Committee,! 
1913 ; Under Secretary, Einanee Dept Govt of ' 
lic'ngal, 1914 m addition Controllc^r of Hostile 
1 inns and Custodian of Enomy Proiicrty, 1 91 6, 
Addl. Dist and Sessions Judge, Jcssoic, 1917 , 
Secretary, Provincial Becruitmg Board, 1 91 7, 
•Old later m addition Controller of Hostile 1 
J irms, etc , and Jt Secretary, Publicity Board; I 
I nder-Seerctary, Einanee Department, Gov- 
• niracnt of India, 1919 , Collector of Income- 
T IX, Calcutta, 1921 , Commissioner of Income- 
1 ax, Bengal, 1922 , Magtc. and Collr , Bakar- 
'4inj, 1924 to 1926; Magte. and Collr., 24 
Lirganas, 1928; Deputy Commissioner, 

1 irjeelmg, 1928 , Secretary to Government of 
•'iigal, Einanee Depaitinent. 1930. Coni- 
issloner, Chittagong Division, 1933 Address 
1 ’ ngdl Club, Calcutta. 1 
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BJ.4SCHECK, Akthuji David, Fellow ol 
Coopeis Hill, (1900) , I) Dec Munich, (1 91 (») 
Inspect or-Gc‘rieial of Fousts to the Govt 
of India b LOth Jan 1879 m Helen 2nd </. 
of the late C IJsborne of Beikshlre Edue 
Eelsted School , Uo>al Indian Eiigincciing 
(Jollege, Coopeis Hill, Indian Forest Seiviee, 
Punjab, 1900, (’liief (Jonseiv^atoi of Foiests, 
Punjab, 1929 , Inspei tor-Geneial of Eoiosts 
to the Govt of India and Piesident, lou'st 
Besearch Institute and College, 1930 Add- 
ress Dehia Dim, T' 1*. 

BLUNT, IlON Sir Hdwaiid Arthur Henry, 
K C I E , O B E , !B \ , I C S Memlier of Exe- 
cutive Council, United Fio\inies/> 14 Maieh 
1877, m Ada, d ol C II Stone, N two ds, 
one 5 Educ Marllioiough Colh ge ,ind Coi pus 
Chrisfi College, Oxloul Scived in U J*. 
as Asst Coinmr and Asst , Magistiato, 
and Collector, Under Serret.iry to Govt 
and Superintendent Census Ojieration, on 
special duty m Einanee Depaitinent ol Govt 
of India, IOJ2-13, Setth ment Ofhcei in 1915 , 
Director of Civil Supplies in 191.8; J)iH‘eloi 
of Industries, 1919, Einaiuial Secietarv to 
U. P. Govt, 1920-31, appointed Member ot 
Executive CoiiiKil, 1931 PubJuaitons 
“Christian Tombs and Monuments” ol 
Histoiual mtenest in the U B (1911), Caste 
System of Nortlifiii India, (1932) Addtess 
JUndaiia Bagh House, Lm know 

BLUNT, Leslie, Solicitor b 29 Dee. 1876 m 
Kathh^en, 2nd d ot the late l)i Thointoii o| 
Margate. Edu( Bugbv Souioi jiaitnei in 
Oraigic Blunt and Caioe Addtess : 50, 

Pedder Boad, Bombay. 

BOAG, George Townsend, M A (Cambiidg(>), 
CIE, (192h) 1 (' S , Membei, Indian 'laim 
Boaid b November 12, 1884 Edur 

Westminster (1897 to 1901), ind Tiiiiitv 
College, Camt)iidg(‘, (190 > to 1907) Bassed 
into tilt' ICS in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908 Address : Madras 
Club, Madras. 

BOILEAU, Colonel Commandant Guy 
Hamilton, C B. (1919), C M G (1917); D.S C , 
(1915), Chief Engmcei, Western Command. 
b. 27 Sep 1870, w Violet Maiy (Eeignssoii 1 
A'di/r. Chrut's Hospital, 11 M A . Woolwich 
Active Service W. Africa, 1892, Chitral Belief, 
1895 ; China, 1899 , Great War Fiance, J914- 
19; Afghan War, 1919. Address: Quetta. 

BOMON-BEHB'VM, SiR Jbhangir Bomon.1i, 
Kt (1934), P, A, LLB, j P. (Soluitoi), 
Bombav Meulianl b July 1868 Ediu St 
Naviei’s and Elplunstone College Jiiiis- 
prudeme Prizeman and Naravan Vasndi v 
Scholai. Piactiscd as an Attorney toi about 
20 Years, then bc( anu' partnei in C Mai doiiald 
Co., and wa.s thi^re foi 5 years Gave up 
business to do public scrviei*. Became numiber 
ot Bombay Munieipal Corpoiation, 1919 , 
menilHW ol Standing Committee, 1921-22 to 
1926-27 and 1928-29; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1928-29 , Chairman, SiAiools Com- 
mittee, Jan to March 1928 and January to 
December 1 929 , Chairman of Jaiw, Piociuluic 
and Elections Comniitteis 1930-31 ; Chairman, 
AdvLsory Coininittee, J. J . and otlu’r Hospitals , 
Bcprcsciitative of Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
ration on G. I P. Advisory Committee and 
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President oi Corpor.itioii, and Pirst Mayor of 
Bombay, 1031«32. Honorary Presidency Single 
Hitting Magi.slrat(*, delegate, Pars! (’liief 
Matrimonial CouH, Biri'ctor of seAera 
Joint Stoik ("ompanies Addrvi^h “ Jlehis- 
tan,” opposite I’olaba P O Cohtba, Bombay 

BOMBAY, Bishop of. Seo Acland, Bt. Eev. 
liichard Dyke. 

BOSE, SIR Jagadis Chandra, Kt. er. 1917 
C.I.E., 1903; C.S.T., 1911; M.A. (Cantab.), 
p.Sc. (Bond.) ; LL.D., P.R.S.. Correspond, 
ing Member, Academy of Science, Vienna ; 
Founder Director of Boae Kcsearch Institute 
6. 80 Nov. 1868; Educ.: Calcutta; Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900; scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907. 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society.) Former Member 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations. Publicaiwns: Response 
in the Living and Non-living ; Plant Response, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 

I and II ; Life Movements m Plants, Vols. 
Ill and IV ; The Ascent of Sap ; The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis. Nervous Mechanism 
of Plants, Motor Mcelianism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their ReveJations, Tropic. 
Movement and Growth of Plants. Address 
Bose Institute. Calcutta ’ 

BRA BOURNE, 5th Baron, cr 1880 MiC'HAKJi 
Herbert Rudolph Knatohbull, g C.l E. 
MO, Governor of Bombaj, since 1933, 
h 8tli Mav 1895. f> of 4th Baron and Helena 
d oliaioH von FJesch-Biuniimgen, Impeiial 
Councillor, Vienna , .s father 1933 ?n. 1919 

Jaidy Doreen Geraldine Browne, y d oi the 
(Uli Marquess of Sligo Educ 'Wellington, 
RMA, Woolwich .Served European War, 
1916-18 (desjiatches thrii.e, M C ) , M P. (U) 
Ashford Division, Kent, 1931-33, Pailia-, 
mentaiy Private Secretary to .Setrel-arv of 
State for India, 1932-33 Heir S Hon 
Norton Cecil Mithael Knatohbull, b 11 
February 1922 Addrehb . Government 
House, Bombay. 

BRADiaELD, ERNEST WILLIAM Charles 
Lieut -Colonel, M.B., M S., F.R.C 8 , O B E 
(1918), C.IE. (1928) A D M 8 , Peshawar 
District h. May 28, 1880 m Margaret 
Annie Barnard Educ. Kmg Edward’s 
School, Binningliam ; 8t Mary's Hospital 
and 8t Bartholomew’s Hospital London. 
Address : Peshawar, N. W. F. Province. 

BRAHMACHARI. Sir Upendra Natli, Kt , 
Cr 1934: Rai Bahadiii, ci 1911 , Kaispi-j- 
Hiiid (Gold), 1924 , iM.A .M.D Ph D , F A.S.B , 
Piotessor of Tiopieal Medicine, CaimiehaeJ 
Medical College, Calcutta J*h>sieian, Chit- 
taianjaii Hospital, Calcutta, (’onsulting 
l’h> sician ; Research Woiker, President, 
Indian Committee, Intel national Soeietv toi 
Miciobiologv , Vicc-Pr(‘8Klent, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vice- Chau man, Boaid of Trustees, 
Indian Museum, Bony Vue-Piesident, Indian 
Association foi the Cultivation of Science, i 
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Piesident, Soiicty of Biological I’bemists, 
India , Chau man, Boaid of Industries, 
Bengal, Foinidei, Brahmathaii Kehearcli 
Institute, (Calcutta, Hony. Vice- President, 
Indian Bed Cross Soeietv , Viee"(''hairn)an, 
Connell of the Imperial Libiaiy, Cahiitta; 
Membei, Court of the Indian Institute of 
Scienee, Bangaloie; Fellow, TTniversity of 
Calcutta, Fellow, Ro>a] Soeietv of Medicine, 
London, Fellow, Royal Soeietv of Trophal 
Mwlieine and Hygiene, J^ondon , Honv. 
Fellow, State Medical Facility of Bengal, 
Fellow, Indian Chemical Soeietv b. 7th Juno 
1875 m. 1898, Nam BaJa Devi , two s , two 
d. Educ Hughh f’ollegc, Bengal , Presidency 
College and Medical College, Calcutta 
Teaehei or Mateiia Mediea, Dacca Medical 
Schoo (1901), Teaehei of Medicine, Camp- 
hell VIiHlieal School, Cab utta (190.‘)-23), 
Research Workei under Indian Reseaidi Fund 
Assoiiation ( 1920-26) , Discoveiei ot an oi- 
ganic antlmonial foi the tieatmeiit and 
prophslaxis of kala-a/ai , Phvsieian, Medical 
College Hospitals, (!ak*iitta (J 923-27), Piesi- 
deiit, Asiatic Sodetv of Bengal (1928-29), 
Seeietan, Medical Section, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal toi several veais, Piesident, Me- 
dical and Veterinary .Section, Indian .Scieiui* 
Cougiess (1930) , Memliei, Couiuil ot Tropical 
Medicine, International Congiess of Medii im . 
i-.ondon (1913) , I’residcnt, Indian Piovirieial 
Mednal setviees Association (1929-32), Foi- 
merlv member, Jbovineial Malaria (’oinmittee, 
Bengal, Formeilv Membei, of the Coiiruil 
ot Medical Hegistiatiou ol Biuigal, Foiiueib 
Membei. Governing Bodv ot the .State Medn.d 
Faculty ol Bengal Lat(‘ Honv Assmtaul 
Suigeon to the Viccro\ and (*oveinoT-Geueiai 
of India Jb/Wimfions - StudicH on Haemo- 
Ivsis . Kalaazai in Di Call Meuse’s Handbiii li 
del Tiopeiikrankbeiteu, Treatise on Kalu-a/.ai , 
nniiu'i oils ill tides 111 Indian Jouinalof Medical 
Research, Jiidiaa Mc^dical (Ja/ette, Joiiinal 
and Pi oeeedmcs of the Asiatic Soeic*t\ ol 
Bengal, Jomnal ot the Indian Cheiunal 
.So<mt\, Bio-diemual Journal, lintish Meiheal 
Journal, baiiecd, Joiuual ot Tiopieal Mcdn me 
and H\giene, Jouiiial ot Phanuac ()log\ and 
Exfieiiiuental ’riieiapeutic s, Anunican Jouiiial 
ot Tiopieal Medicine, Tiansaetions ot the 
Royal Society ot ’ITopieal Medieme and 
Hygiene, Indian Journal ot Medicine, Cal- 
cutta Medical Journal, 'Piansaetions ot the 
Fai Eastern Association of 'I’lopieul Medicine, 
Coinptes Rendiis, Congiess International de 
Medu'iue Tiopicaleet D’lfygiene, (Uiio- Iig\ pt 
(1928), subjects meluclmg Chemistiy an<t 
(Inmiotberapy of organic aiitimomals, Clieiius- 
try and Clicniotheiapy of ({Uinolinc* com- 
pounds Kala-azai , dermal leishmanoid, blai k- 
water fever, influenza, haemolysis, ano- 
pheles, Ac Address 8213, Cornwallis .Stn ^i, 
Calcutta 


bray. Sir Edward Hugh, Kt., cr. i >17 , 

Senior Partner, Gillanders^ Arbuthuot & Co. 
President, Bengal Chamber of Comm- rce ; 
Member . of Imperial Legislative Coi- icil * 
Controller of Contracts, Army Hcadqua ters: 
b. 16 Apr. 1874; m, 1912, Constance, i. of 
Sir John Graham, 1st Bt. Ntfuc. : Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge Aditress: 
Gillander House, Calcutta. 
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kRAYNE, Albert Frederio Luoaf, M.A i 
(Glas.), B A (Oxon), C 1 E 1923, Indian Civil I 
Service, b 1 April 1884. m. 1909, Mary, e.d. j 
of James Thomson, M. D. Irvine, Ayrshire 
Edm.i Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint* 
ed I.C.S., Ikimbay, 1908; Assistant Collector. 
Satara. 1908*1913; Superintendent, Land| 
Records, 1913-1916; Under- Secretary and . 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments, 1916-20. j 
Subsequently Deputy ^cretary, Finance , 
Department, Government of India and in I 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Committee i 
on Retrenchment. Financial Adviser, Posts | 
and Tclcgraplis, 1923-24, Financial Advisei , i 
MiUtaiy Finance, 1924-29 Offg. Secretary, 
FinaiK e Department, 1926-27, and again in 
1931-32, also Ariny Dej)artincnt, 1928, Retreii- 
eliinent Olbeer, (iovernment ol India 1931,1 
(Uiairman, Sind (ionterenc.e and on speeial 
duty 111 the Jndia Oitiee, J932, Secretary to' 
Indian Delegation to M<»netary and Economic j 
('oiifcrmiK', 19 51 A(hfK’s\ India Oflii'i , 
J^ondoii 

IIRAYNE, Frank Ltioard, MC (1918), 
Coniinissioni'i, Riiial Rci onstrm tion Punjab 
Jan. 6, 1882 m Ins (ioodeve Goble, 1920 
Educ Monkton C'oinlie School and Pembroke ' 
Coll., Cam budge Joined I <> S., 1905; Mili-( 
tary Service, France, Palestine, etc , 1915-19 i 
M(' 1918 Pubheatwns Village Uplift in Judis« j 
(1928) , Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford | 
Univ. Press) ; The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uiilift), 
1929, (Oxfoid llniv Piess ) The Boy Seoul 
in the Mllagi' , J*ils , A scheme of Rural 
Reconstruction , ((ittar ('hand Kapur Lahore 
1931), Socrates presists in India and The 
Indian and the Fnglish villagi* (Oxtord 
(hiiversity Ph'ss) 1932 Vill.ige Dynamo 
(R S M Gulab Singh A Sons, Lahore) 1 934 , 
Rural Re<oiis(iU(tion — A JSote (Suix'rmt- 
endent, Goveriiinent I’riiiting, Lahore, 1934) 
Address Lahon* Punjab , and Great Ryburgh, 
.Vorfolk 

r.RAYSHAy,MAiJRiCR WILLIAM, M.Sc., (Leeds) 
A.M. Inst. C E. M, I L (India), Agent, B B 
and C I Ry h 7 March 1883 Fdttc ; Ripon 
Grammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni- 
versity, 1900-1903 Training in Royal Dock- 
yard Chatham, 1903-5, Apptd Asstt. ^Engi- 
neer, Indian PWl) (Railways) 1905; Asst 
Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railway, 1906-09 , 
Assistant and Executive Engineer under Sir 
Robert Gales on tiie construction of the Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1909-15, Assistant 
Agent, North-Western Railway, 1916-17, 
Dy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, 
i 917-18 • Assistant Secretary Railway Board, 
1918.24; Dy. Agent, B. B. &C.I Railway, 
1924. Member, Railway Board, 1929. 
Vgent, B B A C I Railway, 1932, Offig 
t'hiel Commissioner, Railway Board 3933. 
Address' Bombarci, Altainont Road, Bombay 

i^hoOMFIELD, Robert Stonehoijse, Mr 
I IJSTICE, B A., (Cantab), Bar-at-Law ; Judge, 
iligh Court, Bombay, b 1 Dec. 1882. m. 
Mabel Louisa nee Linton Educ City ol 
i ondon School and (Mirist’s College, Cambridge, 
\ppomted to Indian Civil Service, 1905, 
'udge, High Court, Nov ember 1929. Addte»8 . 
’^lurraj field, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


BROWN, The Rev. Arthur Ernest, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.St. (London), C.I.B. (1926) 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist), b. 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire in 1908. Educ, : Stationer’s Com- 
pany’s School, London; Kingswood School, 
Bath (1895-1901). Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(Scholar). Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1905 ; became Principal 
in 1917 ; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 ; General Superintendent, 
Wc«l(‘yaii Mismon in Bengal, 1924-29 Chair- 
niaii, Ikankiiia Mnmcipulity, J934 Publt- 
catton ; Translation from Bengali of “ The 
Cage of Gold ” by Sita Devi. Address 
Wesleyan College, Bankiira, B. N. Ry. 

BUCK, Sir Edward John,0 B E (1918),C.B.E. 
(1918) Kt. (June 1929) late Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India now adviser to 
Associated Press of India, Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelman Institute (India), 
and Director, Borooah 'J’lmber Co. b. 1862 , m, 
Annie Margaiet, d of late General Sir R M. 
Jennings, K (’ B Educ. * St. John’s College 
Hurstpierpoint Was in business in Austialia 
Assistant and Joint Si^cictary, Countess of 
Dufferm’s Fund for 28 years Hon. Sec , 
Executive Committee “Our Day” in India 
1917-28. Publication * “ Simla, Past and 
Present’* (two Editions). Address * Simla. 

BUCK LAND, Sir Philip Lindsay, Kt., cr* 
1926 , Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 1919. 
Educ, : Eton and New College, Oxford, m, 
Mary, d, of Livingstone Barday. Called to 
the Bar Inner Temple, 1896. Practised In 
High Court, Calcutta. Publication 'J’ext Book 
on the Indian Companies Act, 1913. Address : 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BUNDI, H. H. Maharao Raja, Sir Raghubir 
S iNGHJi Bahadur, G.O.S.I., 1919; K.C.S.I. 
cr, 1897, G.O.I.E. cr 1900, G.C.V.O. cr, 
1911 ; b. 26 Sept. 1869. S, 1889. Address. 
Bundi, Rajputana. 

BITRDON, Sill Ernest, B A Oxon , 
KCIK (Um)ClF (1921), CST (1926). 
Kniglilhood (1931) , Aiiditor-Gi'iicral in India). 
b 27 Jan 1881 m Miuy (died 1934) 
d ot R(‘V W Fairwi'athcr, 1) I) 
Duniiikier, Manse, Kirkcaldy, Fife, Educ 
Edinburgh Academy ; University College, 
Oxford (Scholar) Entered Indian Civil Seiviee, 
1905, Financial Undei-Seerotarv to I’linjab 
Government, 19L1, and to Goveinment of 
India, 1 914 , Financial Adviser, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force, 1918-19, Financial 
Advisei, Milltaiy Finance, Govt ot India. 
Meinlior of Indian Munitions Board, and of 
Imperial Lcgis. Council, India, 1919, Secre- 
tary toGovernmentof India, Army Department 
and Member of Legislative Assembly, 1922-26, 
Secretary to Government ot India, Finance 
Department, and Member of Council of State, 
1927-29. Address, Simla and Now Dellii. 

BURDWAN, SIR BiJAY Chand Mahtab, 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of, G.C.I.E . 
cr. 1924, K.C.S.I.cr. 1911, K.C.I.E. cr. 1909, 
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I.O ]W , cr. jooo , , IMl S A , ¥.n (U., 

F.N.B A , MBAS., Jioii. LL 1) Camb 
and Etlin. ]026 b 19 Oct 188], a 
Mcin])cr of Srd Chi'?*? in Civil Division of 
IndljHi Order of Merit for cxnispicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908 , adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, being 
installed in independent charge of zemindari, 
19011 , management in intervening years 
earned on by his lather, the late Baja Bun 
Bihari Kapur, two s. two c/. Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal zemindans Has travelled 
much in India , mad(‘ a tour t.hiough Central 
I'jurojie, and \jsited Jlntisli Isles in 1906, 
when he was received by king Mdward , a 
Member of Jmperial Lc'gislativc Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Courieil, 1907-18 , temp 
Member of the Itongal Exc'cutive Council- 
]{)18 Member of the llcmgal Exc'Ciitiye Coun, 
(il, 1919-24 ; Vuo-lh( sidcmt, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, from Mareli 1922 to Ajiril 
1924, Memlier of tlie Indian Reforms 
l^nqniry Committee, 1924 , Member of the 
Indian 'Pavation hhi(|Uiry (Jomraittee, 1924- 
2.'), a nominat.ed nu'inlar ot the ('oimcul of 
State, 1026, 1 lelegate from India to the 

Imperial ('onfereneo, London, 1920, wdien he 
was rc'ceivcd by King George V, Received 
t,he Ereedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stokc-on-Trent, 1920 Trustee ' 
ol the Indian Museum, 1908 President, Agri- 
Hoitieultur.il Societv of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912; I’rcsident of the IJntish Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18, again from 192.5 
to 1927 , 'I'rusteo of the Vietoiia Memorial Cal- 
entta sinet* 1914 , Cliauman, Calcutta Imperial 
vKliig-Jvmpi roT Gi'orgi' V. and Qi#en Empri'ss 
Mary) lleeeption Fund Committee, 1911-12, 
President of the Ikuigal \olunte('i Ambulance 
Corps and ol the Hengalce Btgimeiit Comiuit- 
t<'('s during the War Pubh€atwn<i ; Vijaya 
GitiKa, and various other Bengali poetical 
woiks and dramas. Studies Impressions (the 
Diaiv oi a thiiojii.m 'J’our) , Meditations, 
'I'he Indian Hoij/oii ; etc JL-ir Maliaruja- 
liluuija Kiirnar Saheb Cday Cliand Mahtab, 

11 A , Dew am Haj of the Bmdw'an Raj 
since 1927 ; Manager of the 1 bird wan Raj 
Wards Estate since 1930; Private* Secretary 
<,() the Mahaiajadhirajci Bahadui at the 
Tinpeiial Conimence, liondon, 1920 b 14 
July 1905 Address The Palace, Burdwan 
Bij.iy Manzil, Ahpore, Calcutta, The Retreat, 
ICmseoiig, Bengal , Rosehank, Darjeeling ; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U. P , etc. 

P.UELEY, Dll GkoiiOE WILLIAM, Wh Ex, 
1900, B Sc (Enginec'nng) (1/ondoii), 1921, 

1) Sc (London), 1927, M.I.McchE, 1923, 

M 1 E , 1923, M A S Mech E , 1020 , 

M. R S T (1929), Principal and 
I’lofossoi ot Mechanical Enginceiing, Vic- 
toria Jubilee 'rcchnical Institute, Matunga, 
Boinliay b. 1885. ni. Ella Elizabeth, e d , Harry 
'Flirt on Ednc Sheflield University College 
and Sheflield University ( \pplicd Science De- 
juitmi'iit) Asst Engineer, Yorkshire Eleetrie 
Power Co , Engineering Rescaieh Studemt, 
Shefbeld University , Lecturer in Engineering 
and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Tool 
Resi'aiib Departments, Sheflield University, 
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Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and J^ectuicr in Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton Technical College.PMftZicafiow 
(Books) Lathes their constniction <fe Operation; 
The Testing of Machine Tools ; Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice; Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. (Papers)' 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists ; 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers ; and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), TecAmeuZ 
Articles . Upwards of 200 on various Engi- 
neering subjects ill the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Address 
V. J. Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 

BURNS, WlLLiAV, D Sc (Edin ),I A.S .Director 
of Airiicultuic, Jlombav Presidency, b, Jiilv 
0, 1884, m Maigiuet Foirest Aitchison, 1912 
Edve * Edinburgh Umvorsity. Jleadmg 
(’ollegc, Assistant Lecturer in Botaiiv 1907-s. 
Indian Agncultural Service, J^Iconomir Bota- 
ni.st to Bombay Government lJK'8-1933, 
Principal, Poona Agiicultur'il (\jllcire (m 
addition) J 922-193 L Joint Director of 
Agricultme ]92o-27 Publications Botanical, 
Agriciiltmal, Horticultural, and Nature Stu(l> 
papeis. Address Poona. 

BUBT, Bryce Chupleigh, CIE., MB.E, 
B.Sc (Lond.), T.A.S., Agricultural Experf, 
Jmpeiial Council of Agricultural Research b 
Apiil 29, 1881. m 1906. Educ . Univ. Coll , 
London, Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool Univer- 
sity, 1902-4; Tnnidad, British West Indies, 
1904-7. Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1908 ; Dy Director of Agii- 
cultiire. United Provinces 1908-21 ; Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15 Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1921-28 Dnector of Agricultme, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1928-29 Official Advisn 
to Indian Delegation, Imperial Eionoimc 
Conference, Ottawa, May to Septembc'T 
1912 OfiKialcd as Vice* -Chairman, Indian 
CoiiiKil ot Agrj( ultiiral ResciiTch, June 19 !{ 
Aug I9,i I and Octr to Deer 1934 Addr("^\ 

1 Yoik Bofttl, New* Delhi and Middle Lands, 
Simla 

BYRAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY, Sir, Kt. 
(1928), eldest son of Riistomjee Byramje^* 
Jccjccbhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed pioprietor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsctte, b. 28th Feb. 1881. m. 
Jeibai Jamsctj'ee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet. Educ.: 
St Xavier’s School and College, Bombay 
J P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte., 1908-1915; 
Delegate Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court, 
(1909-3925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
ot Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924), 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
trom 191 4 , Member, Bombay Board of I’llni 
Censors from 3924, Member, Govt, of India 
Committee for Conditional Release ot Prisoners 
1924, Chairman, BjTamjeo Jeejeebhoy Parsi 
Charitable Institution,; President, 32nd Bom- 
bay Parsi Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Released Prisouers 
Aid Society Donated a sum of Rs. 2,00,00<) lor 
the foundation of an Hospital for Children, 
it being tlie first of its kind in India. Cliaii man 
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))t the Governor’s Hospital Fund, liombay , 
<lionlf oi Honihav for 1027. I’lesident, 1 
I .indlords’ Association, Hombav , ami Vice- 1 
IMeeidcnt, Society for tlio Pioteetion ot 1 
Children in Western India I’lesident, 
llotiibay Boy Siouts Local Assoiaation i 
Addrchs . 1’he (.'lilt Jticl^e Jtoacl, Bombay | 

PVIIT, Albert Henry, Special Correspendent , 
)(ir Times of India, Dadu Mad and Mornimj | 
Pubt, in Delhi and Sinda b 18 March JS^1, 
in Dorothy Mnni'l, only d. of Mi and Mis , 
Slaffoid Thorm , Kinjjjston-on-Thaim^s , 
one two d Edai Biivalely Artnlcsl! 
(o ediloi, Bath Plnomele and att(‘r- ' 
waids went to Snrien Adieifiser .loined 
(slitorial stair of 'J'lmes of India 11 .lime i 
1004’ vXssistant liditor 1011, (^)iie-]M)ndeiit 
it Goveininent of Indi.i Imadciuaiteis since 
1023, Ai.tin" Editoi Octobei J 02')-Kebniaiv 
1027 Addiess impeiial Di'lhi Gymkhana 
Chib, jVew Delhi and tinted Ser\iee Club, 
Simla 

( VIRNS, .Tamer, O B E , M A , MB , Ch B 
((Bas ), D r H (Camb ), D T M A H (Eng ), 
Chief Medical and Health Oflieci, J^orth 
Western Railway h 12th July 1885 Ediic. 
rriiversity of Glasgow House Surgeon, 
lloubo PhysKian, Glasgow Boyal Inlirinar\ 
and Vntoria Intirmary, Glasgow, Asst to 
Piofcssor ot Anatomy, Glasgow IJnivmsity , 
Hcsldent Physieiaii, limhill and Knight swood | 
Hofeliitals, Glasgow , Sanitary OlficcT, 34th ' 
Geiieial Hospital ; Major U A M C (Temp ) , | 
l)y. Assistant Director, JMcdnal Services | 
(Sanitary), 8th Lucknow Division , Senior 
\ssistant Health Otliecr, Bombav Muni< ijialit v, 
I’lineipal Medical and Health Olheer GIP 
Hallway and Major, Auxiliary Eoiee Medical 
(’oips Addresi C/o The Agent, Noith- 1 
Western Railway, Headquaitc'rs Olhee, limp- j 
i(‘ss Road, Lahoic. j 

CALCUTTA, Bishop OF, Most Rev. Foss West- ; 
(’OTT, D.D b. 23 October 1803, s. of the , 
Rt. Rev. B. r. Westcott (late Bishop oi 
Durham) Educ. : Cheltenham and Peter- 1 
house, Cambridge. Joined the S. P, G | 
Jhssion, Cawiipore, 1889. Bishop of Chotji I 
Nagpore, 1905 Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- j 
ixtlilan oi India, Burma and Ci ylon, 1919 
I ddresb Calcutta I 

nLDER, Charles Cummhsq, B Sc. (Act 
I li.S Supeiliitendent, llojal BotaiiK Gaiden, 
Calcutta, Supcrintimdent, (hmhona Ciiltua- 
Uonin Bengal, and Diree.toi, Botanical Survey 
(il India, Calcutta b. 3 ])ee 1884 m Lilian 
llargaret Reid, rf ot James Reid, Esq, Aber- 
ihen, Scotland. Educ Logn. School Aloray- 
f'liirc Gordons College, Aberdeen , University 
(>1 Abeidcen, Koith of Scotland College of 
\griculture , Uuiveisity of Berlin , Botanisches 
lustitiite,Dhalem, German\ , Landwirtschaft- 
li- he Hochschiile, Bi'rlin Curator, Hei barium, 
Loyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta , Secretary, 
hoard of Scientific Advice for India, Superin- 
ti ndent, Gardens and Plantations in Bengal 
Jo>d Burma; and Director, Botanical Suivey 
f ’ India. Publicatiom : Various Reports and 
H cords ; Editor, Rciiort of Board of Scientific 
I vice ; Annals, Royal Botann. Garden, I 
h-loutta ; Records of the Botanical Survey of i 
hi lia. Address: Royal Botanic Garden, | 

< Icutta I 


CAMBATA, SiiiWAN CWN V.S.IKI', ,1 l‘ JikIjk' 
oi I’lMii .ind llouoiajy Bresidem y Magi^tial* 
for the (Tly ot Bomh.u Honoiaiy M.igis- 
trate Amiheii Chaiiman ol the Ncisun.i 
B each Samt.ny Commit ti'c Bii'sident, 
Soiiely ol llonoi.in Magisti.itch of the Bom- 
bay' SuhuibaiJ Distiid IK legate to tlu 
Paisi Alatiimoiiial Court, Bombav AlemLc* 
ot the J3oml)ay' AlimuijMl C'oi poi .ition ami 
several otliei puhlii hoilu's and (ommiudal 
associations iMan.igmg Dm (tor ol Shiavax 
C CambataA Co Ltd, Bomlmy Dncctoi ot 
the lliidagiah Collieius, IJd , Diicctoi ol 
sevcial oth( 1 vvi llkiiown lommeuial hini'-, 
etc Mi'iihant, Goviimnent and Baihv.iy 
Contia 4 *toi A jnoiu ( 1 m the Ccnti.il I’lo- 
vjines Co.il Iiidiistiv LK//CSS Cooks 
Biiildmg, 121 Jloiuhv Boad, toit, Bomh.iy' 

CAMPBEI.L.ThkHon Mr Justice AR cmnALP, 
B.A , Piiism* .hidgi. High Couit, Lahore b 
18 .Tan 1877 m Vioh't, youngest d ot the 
late Sii Cecil Ik'adon, K (' S I , iL -Governor 
of Bengal Ednr Hariow and Biunhioke Coll , 
Cambridge. Entered I CS (Punjah), 1901, 
Asstt Coiumr , Hegistrai, Chii f Coinl, 1912, 
Ollg Dist and Sessions Judge , 1918, Addl. 
Judge, High Court, 1921 , Pirmamnt Judge, 
1925. ; Lahore. 

CAROE, Cecil NielR, B a (Ovoii ), Solicitor b 
23 Aug 1878. Educ Piivate and Univ 
College, Oxfoid. Addriss 4, Pah Hill, 
Bandia 

CASSELS General Sir Robert Arciu- 
BALJ), G C.B (1933), c S I , 1) S () , G O C. 
in (\»mmand Nortliein Command (19 30) 
b 15 March 1870 m Miss F ]■] Jaikson 
(1 904) Seiyed ill the Euioiioau M.ii, inelndmg 
Egypt and Mesojiot.imia Commanded Besha- 
w.ir Disl T let, 1 92 3-J 927 , Ad jutarit-Gener.il m 
India, l<)28-29 Address U Q KoiUicin 
Command, RavvaJinndi and JMiiiiee. 

CATE R.Sm Alexander Xorman Ley, E Cl E 
(1934), Agent to the Govmnoi- 
Gcneral, Balm Install b 15 June 1880 
Educ Wellington College, (Tirist’s College, 
Cambridge Enh led ICS, loot , C I , 
1930 Addnss The Bisiddny, t/iictta 

(’ATRY, Dr Hector, O C, (’atholn liishop 
oi Jiahoie, since M.iioh 1928 b 1889, 
Belgium Edne Seiaphu; Si bool, J3rng( s 
Joined the Capui hm Ordei at Enghien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914, came to India, 1920. 
Address. 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore 

CHAIK SlNtlTI, RAO P.MIADIR, A ,LL B , 
F K E S , T hakni ol J'okai in (Piemiei ^.J»1(') 
a jagir ot over 1,000 sq miles area in Jodhini* 
State, and TaliKtlai of Ruliuii (Di^tint liai' 
lifireli), Oudh b 5 Feh 1889. T’dn, Cannn.e 
(lollege, Lucknow and Mini Centi.d College, 
All ihahad Eniolled Allahaliad Hiirli Conit 
Bar, 1911 .Tudge, Coiiitof Saidais, 1911-1922, 
Puisne Judge, Chief Coiiit, 1922-1927, Chiet 
Judge, CTuel Court, 1927-1 929 . Minister m 
charge of Justice and Education, Government 
of Jo-ilipiir since 1929 ; also President, Maivvai 
Soldiers J3oard and Red Cross Society' 
(Jodhpur Branch) : Memhor, Goveimng 13odies 
of JiUcknow, Bcnaics and Agr.i Univeisities 
Address' Pokaran House, Jodlipui ami The 
I'ort Pf»kai.in 
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C'HAMAN LALL, DiWAN, ex-M LA. 6. 
1892 Educ, at Convent Murce, Gordon i 
Mission ColleKP, Kawalpindi; Private, 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Pans. I 
.Toined the Middle Temple in 1910 ; finished | 
bis Bar Final in 1914 ; took Honours Degree, , 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford,! 
1917, spent 1918-1919 touring England ini 
connection with the Home Rule Deputation | 
headed by Mr.Tilak ; was appointed General; 
Editor of Coterie, a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature ; returned to India in 1920 ; i 
joined the staff of the Bombay Chronide as 
ARHtt, Editor; founded the All-Tndia Trade 
Union Congress in 1920. Member, l>cgislative 
Assembly, 1923-»0 Founder the Ofi>ilv and^ 
Weekly Nation (Ncwspapci) , Advisci, Labour 
i)el(‘gate. International Lab.Confee , Geneva, 
192.5 ; Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Confer .Geneva, 1928, Parliamentary legate, , 
Indian Delegation to (Canada, 1928 , 

Royal (Jommlssion on Labour in India, 1929- i 
1931 ; offered membership Hound J able 
(Jonference, 1930 but declined , resigned from 
the Legls. Assembly, 1930 on Tariff iRSWJ'J 
President, Sind Provincial Conference, 1920 
President,»N()rth- Western Railway llecogmsed 
(KcglstiOred) Union since 1929; President 
All- India Tolegiaph Workmen’s i^nion, since 
1929 , President, All-lndia Postal and B 
Association, 1930, Ihesident, All-Jndia 
Postman and Menial Staff Association, 1930; | 
w‘eedc(l fiom All-Jndia Trade Union Congress . 
and as (’liaiinian ol secessionists helpiwi to ' 
loiind All-lndia Tiado Union Federation-' 
Labour Delegate, International Lalxmr 
(Vmfeience Bureau, 1932 Pttbhealion,^ 
” ('oolio or the Story of Capital and Labour 
in India.” Addrcsi^ . liahoie (Punjab). 


kar, B.A. (Cantab) ; Maths Trip. Pt. 3 . 
(1909); Nat Sc. Trip. Pt I. (1911) , Hist. 
Trip. Pt. II. (1912), Barribtor-at-Law ot 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1913 ; Assistant, N. Sirnr & Co 
Cotton Mill Agents b. 26 Nov 1887 m 
Vatsalabai, 3rd d of Rao Sahob M. V. Kaikim 
of Karwar (N Kanara) Educ • Aryan E. H 
High School and Elphinstone High School, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay ; and King’s 
(lollege, Cambridge, Advocate, Bombay 
High Court, 1913-20; Acting Professoi ot 
History, Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
July to October 1915; joined the firm ot 
N Sirur & Co , 1920 ; Elected Councillor, 
Bombay Municipal Cfuporation, 1926, re- 
elected, 1929 and 1932; Chairman, Law 
Committee, 1928-29; Chairman, Standing 
(Finance) Committee, 1 929-30 , Chairman, 
Revenue ('ommitteo, 1930-31 ; Mayor ot 
Bombay, 1932-33. Appointed Vn*o-chaneelloi, 
University ot Bombay, April 1933 Address , 
41. Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


CHARAN-lIT SINGH, The Hon’ule 11A.IA 
(1932), Chief ot Punjab and Member, Ivapiii- 
thala Ruling Family ; Member Coiineil ol 
State. Dm bar, 1903, Coionation, 1911, 
Durbar, 1911. b 1883 s. of Kaiiwar Soehel 
Singh Educ Jiillunder, Chief’s Collegi , 
Lahore , Govt. College, Lahore, Address , 
C'haranjit Castle, Jiillunder City ; Chadwick 
Simla, S. W. ; 5 Mansingli Road, New Delhi 

CHARKHARI, H. H. Maharaja-PHIRAJ 
SlPAHI)AR-rL-MULK MAHARA.1A AMMARDAN 
SINGH JTJ Deo. Bahadur, b, Jan. 1903, s. 1920 
Educ : Mayo Coll., Ajmer; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924 
Addreis . Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 


CHAMNEY, Lt-Col. HknrY, C.M.G., 1900 » 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdali., 
6. Shillelagh, CO Wicklow. m..l8t, 1907, Hon. , 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (d. 1908) ; «is<rr of ' 
18th Lord Tnmleston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham ol Castle, j 
Bellingham , co London. Educ. .* Monaghan ' 
Diocesan School Served South Africa 1900, , 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden's Horse,! 
and lator with South African Constabulary j i 
joined Indian Police. 1909; accompanied i 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. j 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah, 
Rajshahl, Bengal. | 

CHANDA Kamini Kumar, M.A. (1886), B.L ,M. 
L A , Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, b. Sept. 
1862. w. Cliandraprabha Chaudhuri.; 
Educ.: Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Formerly 
a member of the Assam Council and Governor- 
General's Council and later of the Legislative i 
Assembly ; Fellow, Calcutta University Pub-i 
hcations: Presidential Address, 1st Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906; Residential Ad- 
dress. Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, 1919 ; Presidential Address, Al- 
lahabad Postal and R. S M Conference, 1924, 
Chairman, Reception Committee, Litwary 
Conference, 1914-1915 and 1928, Chair- 
man, Municipality Silchar ; Chairman, Silchar 
Co-operative Town Bank. Address : Silchar, 
Assam. 

CHANDAVARKAR, VlTHAL Narayan, Vice- 
chancellor of Bombay University, eldest 
s. of the late Sir Narayan Ganesh Chanda var- 


CIIATTERJEE, Sir Atul Chandra, G C 1 IC 
(1933), K C S I. (1930), K C I.E (1925) 
Member of the India (Council 1931 b 
24 Nov. 1874 m 1 Vina Mookerjee 
(deceased) (2) Gladys M. Broughton, 
O.B E., M A , D. Sc, Educ.: Hare School and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta, and King's Coll., 
Camhrldgi; ; First in list Calcutta B.A., B A 
with Honours (Cambridge) ; Hon. LJ, D 
(Edinburgh), First in list I.C S. Open Com- 
petition Entered I.C.S , 1897 ; served in U P. 
Spi'cial inquiry into industries in U. P., 1907- 
08 ; Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P., 
1912-16; Revenue Sec., U. P. Govt., 1917-18, 
Ch.Sec., U. P. Govt., 1919; Govt, ol India 
delegate to International Labour Confee., 
Washington, 1910 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1933 ; (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927) and to League of Natums 
.Assembly, 1925, President, Governing Bodv, 
International Labour Office, 1933 ; Vice-Piesl- 
dent of the Economic Consultative Committee 
of the I.<eagne of Nations; Member, rciina- 
nent Opium Board of League of Nations 
has been Member of Imperial Econoniit 
Committee, 1925-1931 ; Indian Goveriunent 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1980 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board 
1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India 
! Department of Industries, 1921 ; Member of tn< 

1 Viceroy’s Executive Council in (Charge of 
tries and Labour ; Member of the Legit^lativi 
I Assembly, 1921-24. High Commissione 
for India in London, 1926-31. Loader o 
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Indian J)eleKation to Imperial Conference, 
Ottawa, 1932. Pubhcatwnft Note on 
the Industries of the United Provinces 
(1909). Address . The Athenaeum, Waterloo 
Place, London, S. W. I. 

CHATTERJEE, SisiR Chandra, M D. (Edin ), 
M R C. P (Kdin), DPH. (Univ Edin.), 
Chief Medical Officer, E B Hall- 
way. b. 4 Dec. 1886 m Nance MacDonald, 
Ediic . Calcutta and 1) Edmhuigh 'J’eiiip 
Commission in the 1 M. H during (Jreat War , 
Distiict Suigcon, O 1. P Railway, 1918-28 , 
Dv Chief Medical and H(‘alth Officer, N. W. 
Rlv., 1929-31 , Pimcipal Medical and Health 
OffUcr, G I P Railway, 1931, 1933-34. 
Address 2, Belvedere Park, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHARI, JooES Chandra, B.A. (Oxon), 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar -at-Law. b. 28 June 
1863. m S.irAsibal.i Devi, 3rd d of Sir Surend- 
ranath Banerjea. Edue :Erishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and Now College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896; Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1908-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923, 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-1931 * 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address. 

3, Hastings Street, and Devadwar/* 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Road. Calcutta. 

CHAUDHRf LAL CHAND, HON. CAPTAIN 
Thk Hon. Rao Bahadur, B A ,LL.B., () B E., 
M L \ (Nominated) b 1882. m Shrimati 
Suhhila l)(ivi, belonging to a Sikh Jat Family 
ot Firo/iOpui Diht Hduc: St Btcphin’s 
Ckillegc, Delhi, Joined Revenue l)e])aitment, 
1904 , took LL B degree 1912 andpiactised 
as lawvei at Rohtak elec/ted Vice- 
Chairman, District Board, 1914-17, elected 
J’unjab Council, 1916; nominated Council 
of State, 1922, Picsidcnt All-lndia Jat 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected) , Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers , hon. 
recruiting officer during War. Minister, i 
Punjab Government, 1924 , Revenue Member, , 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927. Has taken to practice aS 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Rohtak President All- J ndia J at Maha Sabha. 
Granted a jagir by Government for two 
gen<’r.ilion8 .iiid squares of land in Punjab I 
(’olonies Address Rohtak 

(’HLKRV, Sir John Arnold, Kt (1934), 
C 1 E (1919) , Bar-at-Law, M Inst T M J. C. 
(Biirm.i) , (’hairmaii, Rangoon Port (-ora- 
miHsioners b 13 Feb 1879 m Doreen Gert- 
inde, d ot the late W T Wiley of Cape 
Town Bombay l*ort ’JViist, 1908-1920; 
Chairman of the Commissioners for the Port ot 
Rangoon since 1921. Address . 1.5, Winder- 
mere Park, Rangoon 

CHETTUR, Govinda Krishna, Principal 
Government College, Mangalore, b 24 April 
1898 , eldest son of Pillath Krishna Mcnon 
and Chcttiir Aiiimikutty Amnia, and grand 
nephew of Sir Chettur Saiikaraii Nair, Kt., 


C 1 E , /«. 192.1, Suhhadra, youngest d. ot 
Hao Bahadur T M Appii Nedungadi, B.A., 
B L , one d Padmmi Educ : St. Bedes 
European High School, Madras; Madras 
Cluihtian Colh'gc and New College, Oxford 
(1918-21) Ai)pointed Principal, Government 
College, Mangalore, in the Indian Education 
Service, Oct 1922, Fellow of the University 
ot Madras , Member of the Senate, the Acade- 
mic Council, the Standing Committee of the 
Academic Council and tlie Board of Studies 
in EngliHli Pffblirations Verse Sounds 
and Images (1921 , London) , The Triumph 
ot l„ove. Giiinataraya, J’lie Temple Tank 
(1932), The Shadow ot God (1935) Prose. 
The Ghost City (1932), Colh'ge Composition 
(1 933) The J.ast Enchantment (1 934) , Altars 
of Silenw (1935) . Add) ess Lighthouse 
Hill, Mangalore 


CHETTV, SIR SHANMUKHAM, K C.I E. 
(1933), BA., B. L Lawyer and Dewau^ 
Cochin State b 17 Oct 1892 Educ: 

The Madras Cliristian College Elected as 
a member of the Madras Legis Council 
111 1920 ; was appointed Council Secretary 
to the Development Minister in 1922 ; 
in Oct 1922 was deputed by the Madras 
Govt, to report about measures of 
Temperance Rctorm in Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
member. Legislative Assembly. Visited Eng- 
land in May 1924 as one of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the National Convention 
of India; visited Australia as Indian represen- 
tative on the Delegation of the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association in September 1926, 
was re-elected uncontested to Legis. Assembly 
In the General Election of 1926; Chief Whip ot 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly; 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers' Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva In June 
1028. Again in 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represent tlic Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva; was appointed a member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee; Re- 
elected to the Assembly m 1930 without 
contest ; was elected Dy President, Legislative 
Assembly m January 1 931 . Attended Interna- 
tional Labour Coiiterencc at Geneva in April 
1932 as Chief Delegate of Indian employers, 
was nominated by Government of India as 
one of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Ccmferencc held at Ottawa in J illy- August 
1932 Elected unanimously as President of 
tin* Legislative Assembly in March 1933. 
Address * “ Hawarden " Race Course^ 

Coimbatore , Ernakulam, Cochin State. 

CHETWODE, Field-Marshal Sir Philip 
WALHOU8K ; 7th Bt. cr. 1700 ; G.C.B. (1929) ; 
G.C.3 1 (1934) ; K.C.B. (1918); K.C.M.G. 

(1917) , C.B. (1916) ; D.S.O. (1900) ; A.D.C. 
General, 1927 ; Commander-in-Ohief in India 
(November 1930). b. 21 September 1869 ; «.». 
of Lieut -Col. Sir George Chetwode, 0th Bt. and 
Alice, d. of late Michael T. Bass, Rangemore. 
Staffordshire, m. 1899. Hester Alice Camilit^, 
e. d. of late Col. Hon. Richard Stapleton 
Cotton ; one s. one d, Educ : Eton. Entered 
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Army, 1889, C.ipt , 1897 ; Major, 1001 , Lieut - 
Colonel, 1909, Col, 1912, Bn -General, 
1941; General, 1926, Field-Marshal, 1933, 
served Chin Hills, Burmali, 3892-3 (medal 
with clasp); S Africa, 1899-1902 (desjwti lies 
twice, Queen’s Modal 5 clasps, King’s Medal 
2 clasps, D.S O ) ; European War, 1914-18 , 
commanded 5th Cavaliy Brigade, 1914-15 
(wounded, C. B ) ; 2nd Cavahy Division, ' 
1915-1916 (promoted Major-General for dis- 1 
tingiijshed service) ; command(‘d J)(‘sert 
Coips, Egypt, 1916-17 (K C M G ) , com- 
mand(‘d East I’orce, 1917 , commanded 20tli 
Army Corps, 1917-18, capture of .Terusulem 
and campaign in Palestine* and Syria (des- 
patches eleven times), 1914 Star. British 
General servKie Medal and Allied Medal, 
K C B , Commander Legion of Honour, Cioix 
de Guerre Grand Oflicer Order of the Nile 1 
(1st Class Order of the Sacred Tieasuie) (Japan | 
order ol the Stai of Js’cjia], First tlass , i 
promoted Lieut.-General (1919), Military 1 
Secretary, War Office, 1919-20. Deputy 1 
Chief of the Imperial GcikthI Stall, 1920-22,1 
Adjutant- G eneral to the Forces, 1922-23,1 
Commander-in-Chief, Aldershot Command,' 
1923-27, Chief of Gi'iicral Staff, India, 1928, , 
3930. Addreits * Simla and Di'llii 


Oriental Balm and PhainiBeiials.Ltd , IVladras, 

' Madras City (%)-operative Bank, JJd , Madras 

! Clialiman. ITnited Life-Assiiiancc (Jo, Ltd, 
Madras, Trustee, Monegar Choultiy and 
othei connected Ti lists Madras Poit Tiust 
Board, Hindu High School I’riplicanc , Hindu 
Theological High School, Madras, Memhei, 
South India Chiiinher of Commerce , Madras ; 
(liamber of Coraiilcrce, Madras , Member, 
Madias llace Club, Gymkhana Club, 
Madra*’ Flying (Jlub, (’osmopohtan CJliib, 
National Libeial Club, I^oiidon Automobile 
Association of Southern India, Madras. 
Address . “ Bedfoid House, Vepery, Madras. 

CHINO y, Sultan MuDEiiALLy, J.P , and Hon 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director m the 
firm of F.M. Chinoy A. (Jo., Ltd., b. 16th t’ebru- 
ary 1885, m. Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhoy 
f^brahim. Edur * Bharda New High School and 
Elplimstoiie College. Founded the well-known 
firm of Automobile Distributors and Engi- 
neers, the Bombay Gaiage, now situated 
at Meher Buildings, Bandstand, Chowpatty. 
Mainly responsible for the Wiieless Indus- 
try in India , Director of the Indian Badio 
and (’able (J<»mmuni( ations (JJo., Ltd Address 
CainuibaU Hoad, Cuinballa Hill, Jioinbay, 


C'HHATAIU, Captain Js’au\u Siu Miuammad 
Ahmad Said Kh\n, K C.S 1. (19 hi), K (’ I E 
(1928), M B E (1918), h 3 2th Decembei 
3888 in to d of his uncle Nawab 
Bahadui Abdus Samad Khan ol 'Palibnagai 
(Ahgaih), 11 P Educ M A 0 (’ollege, 
Aligaih Piesideni, All-lndia Muslim Ilajput 
Conference, 1923, Jdembei, Up liCgislatlvc 
Council, 1920-25, Fiist elected jioii-ofhnal 
Chaiimau, Distiict Boaid, Hulandsliahi, 
1922-23, Ministi'i of Jndustnes, U V , 1921-25 , 
HomcMcmbci.U P , 1920-1933 , Ag Gov(*rnoi 
(1 P, June 1928-\ngnHt 3 928, Member, 1st 
and 2nd London Round 'Fable Confeiences, 
1930 and 1931 , appointed Goveinoi of Tbiiti'd 
JTovinces, 6tli Apiil, 1983. Address 
Sccretaiiat, United JTovinces 

CHMTIELE-PJ.OWDEN, 'The Hon Liei’T- 
COLONEI. (TlVllLl'S TkIIENCE CJE (1933), 
Besideiit m Mysore and (’hiet (’ommissioiiei of 
Coorg b 0th Febinary 1883 m Beatriei 
Htietton, d of the late Lu ut l{ E laston, 
West India Kegniu'iil Edne Cheltenham 
Cidlege and Hoyal Mihtaiy Collegi , Sand- 
hurst First commission, Ainiiist 1992, 
Indian Ann\, 1904, enteied Piditnal ]>epart- 
incMit ol GoAeriiinent ol India, ItlOS, Politual 
Otheei, North M'est Frontiei J’lOMnec 
Central India and Baiputana, J 908-14 
Great War, 1914-18, Seiietai v to the Resident 
in Mysore and (’hicf Coinmissioni'i of Coorg, 
1919-22 Vite- President (’onm il of Regency. 
Coodi Bcliai States, 1923-26, Si'ind.irv to 
tlie Agent to the GoAornor-GeiU'ial and Chief 
CommissioiK'r, Baluelustan, J928, Political 
Agi'iit, Kalat. 1929-3 932. Address Banga- 
lore, Mysore 

CHIDAMBARAM Chettyar, M. Ct M., 
Banker, b, 2nd August 1998. m C. 
Valliammul. Ediic. Madras CIn Sitian Coll , 
President, Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettvar’s 
High School, Jhirasawalkum, Madras. 
Director, 'The Indian Bank Ltd , Littles' 


I CjHINTAMANI, Chirravoori Yajneswara, 
I (Jfuel Editor ot 'J'he Laider ot Alhiliabad. 
' h 10 April 1880, m Srimali Knshn.ivcnem- 
j ina Ed/m : M.ihaiaja’s College, Vizianagram , 
, Iklitor of The l^eader, Allahabad, 1909-20, 

I Member, IT P. J.ogiskitivc (Jonniil 19J0- 
I 192% and again since 1927; Delegate 
! ot the Liberal Party to England 
I 1919, General Seeietaiv, National Eibeial 
, Fedi'ration of India, 1918-20 and 1923-29. 

I Piesident, ibiil, 3920 and 1081 , Minister of 
Ediieatioii and Industries, U J* , 3 923-28, 
Member, Indian Bound Table Coufcrcnic, 
and Indian Fiaiichise Coinmitti e , Jhesi- 
dent, U P. Jahdal Assodation Pubhea- 
tions ‘ Indian So( lal Betoiin, 3 901 , Speedies 
and \Mitings of Sir J’hejo/ishah Mehta, 
1901 Address Gauii Nivas, 17, Hamilton 
Boad, Allahabad. 

CHPTBE, ATMARAM Anant, LL B , AdvocaK’ 
(OS), dP, Chiet .liidge, ITesidem \ Couit 
ot Small Causes, Jkmibay h 3 7 May 1s77 
Educ . Wilsou College* ami Govt Law School, 
Bombay IT.ietised’ us an Advocate on th( 
Original Side of the High Couit from 1907 to 
1910 , acted as Chief .Judge 1916-17 , confirmed 
as (’hief .Judge Dec. 1928 Address 
Labuiiium Boad, New Gamdevi, Bombay 

CHOKSY, The IIon’hle Sir Nasarvan.!! 
HoRMASJI, Kt. (1929) , C I li: , 1922 , Membi r. 
Council ot State, 1983, Klian Bahadur (1897); 
Clievalier of the Crown of Italy (1899); Modul- 
listedos Epiuemie-. Bi'finblipne Franeaise 
(1900) , M.D. (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F C.P.S 
(Bombay), L. M. & S. (Bombay 1884), 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912-1932, 
ex-President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and , Bombay Medical Union Hon 
Secretary, Governor’s Hospital Fund for 
Boiubay and the British J*)mpirc Leprosy 
Relief Association, Bombay J^residency Branch 
Chairman, Sanitary Committee, jjack Ba> 
lleclaination Scheme b. 7 Oct. 1861 , m. Si • 
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rrnbai Manockjeo Jhavrri, Edur • Elphlii«»toiif‘ 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum, 1800-97 ; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921), and M.iratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921). Publirations 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy, Siiecial reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Rombay. 

CbARKE, Waltur Douglas Montgomery, 

H M 'I'rade Commissioner, Bombay b 
.‘ird Mardi, 1890, m .Toeelyn, (/ ot late .T E. 
Bakei, Es(j , (Jhrist Cbiireb.N Z two d.iiightirs 
EUuc High S( bool, Kelso and Trinity College, 
Gleiialmond. In business in Tiiiiina .ind 
India, 1017-1021 , joined Indian Army 
liescivc of Officcre, 1915; served with, 
38th Dogrns, Mohmand camjiaign, 1915-16 , | 
appointed Asstt Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 , i 
and Deputy (Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19, Hon. Secretary, 
Cochin (Jhamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour *ad hoc* Committee, 1921 
Someisct Cottage, Warden Hoad, 

Boml) ly 

CbAY, JosKprr Miles, B v (O\on ), CST 
(19U), V I K (1925), () BE (1918) ICS, 
Alemln'r ol the I'Xecutivi' Coumil, United 
Pro vine es (roveinment h 6 Sejdemliei 1 881 , 
w/ Edith Maigueiite Eloienee, d cd E T 
Hall, E It I B A , of Diilwieh Ed((c 
WinehestiM (’ollege. New Ccdlege, Oxloid 
Mnteic^d ICS in 1905; Cndei-Secic'tarv to 
Government, D\ Commissioner, 

Gaihwal, 19j;i-20, IMagistiatc and Colleetoi, 
('awni)oie, 1921-25, l)y Coinmissionoi, 
Nairn Tal, 1 925-28 , Si'cietaiy to Govc'himeiit, 
1929-31 , Child Secietaiy Mine 1931. Address 
JjIK know. 

CLAYTON. Hugh Byard, C I.E (1924) ; I.C.S 
Coniuiissionei, Southern Division, Itelgauiu 
h 2+ Dei 1877 m Annie Blanch Nepean 
Educ St Paul’s Sihool, Madham College 
Ovfoid, 1st Class Hon Mods Ist Class Jat 
Hum Chine to India, 1901 , served in iiombay 
Piesidency ; emploved in Militaiy Intelligence 
liiaiuh of Wai Ofhei*, 1914-19 Municipal 
Commissioner Bombay, 191 M4 and 1918- 
1928 Chan man, llii) Ihuniiiy Coiu- 
iMitt(*e, 1929- JO Meinbei, Couniil of State, 
1929-30 Addiess Hulme J’aik, Belgaum. 

CLOW, Andrew Goitrlay, M A , .1 P , E S S., 
(JSi (1935) (’J E (1928), Indian Civil Soi- 
vieo, Joint Secretary to Government of India, 
Dept of Indu stiles and Labour (1931). h 29th 
April 1890, w. Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale 
1925. Edm . Merehiston Castle School, 
J^dinburgh, St John’s College, (hmbridge. 
Served m U. P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Ollieer and Settlement Oificer, 
1914-20 ; Controller, Labour Bureau, 
Govt, of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen's 
Recruitment Committee, 1922, Secretary, 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922, 
TJndcr-Secrctary to Government of India, 
1023-24 , Adviser ami delegate, International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921, 1923, 1929, 
1931 and 1934 , Dy. Secretary to Government 1 
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of India, Department of Industries and 
liabour, 1924-27 , Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923, 1925-27, 1932-34 ; Member, 
Council of State, 1928-29 and 1932-33 ; Member, 
Royal (Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 
31 J^iihlirathons The Indian Workmen’s 
(!ompens.ition Act (1924), Indian Factory 
Legislation, a Historical Survey (1927), Tho 
State and Industry, (1928), etc. Address: 2, 
Yoik Place, New Delhi. 

COLLINS. GonPREY FERDTNANno Stratford, 
M A , ORE (1919) , C I E (1931), I.C.S., 
Aetmg CommissioiM'r m Smd, b 3rd 
November 1888 m. Joyce, d. of G. 
Turville Brown, Esq Ediic ' Charterhouse 
and (Jhrist Chiireh, Oxford Asstt Collector, 
1912 , on Military Duty, 1910-18, Dy Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919; Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920-22 , Ilcvemie Settlement Officer, 
1924-26; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 192,5-1926 ; Registrar Co-operative 
Sofieties, 1926-27 ; Collector and Distiiet 
Magistrate, 1923-1926, 1928-1929 and J 9;12- 
34, llomi' SecreLiry, 1929-31 Privato 
Sci ridary to the Governor of Bombay, 1934-35. 
Address IvaraLlii. 

I 

j (’OLSON, Lionel Hewitt, C T E (1934) King’s 

I polii e Medal (1916) , (iommiHsionei of Police, 

i Calcutta h May 24, 1887 m Isabel A Denham. 
d of T Denham, Esq , Indian Edui ational 
service (letiii'd). Ediie Victoria College, 
Jer-.ey Address 2, Kyd Sticet, (’aleutta. 

COLVIN, George Lethbripoe, C.B. (1919) ; 
C.M.G.(1918); D.S.O. (1916); Commendatore 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus 
(Italy). 1920 ; A 1) C. to H. M King (1928), 
Agent, East Indian Railway b 27 March 1878. 
ni Katherine Mylne, d of James Mylne of 
Edinburgh Ediic Westminster Joined E I. 
Railway, 1898 , served m Armv (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 ; lion. Brigadier- 
(hmeral in Arm Director of Development 
Ministiv of Transport, London, from 1919 to 
1921. Reioined E 1 Rlv. in 1921 as Agent. 
Address : Bengal Club, (Jalcutta. 

CO.N NOR Ma jor-General Sir Fr \nk Powell, 
Kt (1926), 1) S O , K R C S , V H S . I M S , 
Suigeon-Gt'iu'ral with the Govt ol Madras. 
I«ite Profes-tor ot Surgciy Medical College, 
Calcutta h 1877, m Grace Ellen Lees, d of lat(‘ 
R O Lees Educ St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. Indian Army, Civil in Bengal ; War 
service in France and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
iu Despatches four times.D.S O., Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel) , C’onsulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian 
Exiiedition.irv Force PuhLieat-mis Surgery 
in the Tiopu s (Chuuhill) Chapters on “Surgery 
in the Tropics ’’ in (1) Rose and Carlcss, 
Manual of Surgerv and (2) Nelson’s Loose- 
I/Mt Surgery , and vaiious siugieal articles in 
Medical Join nals Address Siiigeon-Oeneral’s 
Ollue, Ti'Vnainpct , Madras 

CONTRA Cl’OR, Miss Navajbai Dorabji, B.A., 
J P , Hon Ih*psidencv Magistrate , Member 
ol the CoinmittP(‘ of Visitors for the Cama and 
Allbless Hospitals; Lady Superintendent, 
Chanda Ramji High Girls' School, Bombay, 
Educ ' Wilson College, Bombay. First 
Indian Lady Fellow in Arts in the Bombay 
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University (1922), an extensive traveller 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon ; and 
in Oliina, Japan, and United States of America, 
and Educational tours In 1921 and 1933 
through principal Cities of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria and Norway. 
Publications : Contributions on topical, 

educational and social subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish* 
ed in Bombay. Address : Hardlnge House, 
Gowalla Tank Hoad, Bombay. 


COPPINGEE, Majob-General Walter Valen- 
tine, M.D. (DubUn) ; F.R.C.S.I., D.S.O. (1917); 
C I.E. (1930) ; Surgeon -General with Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 6, 1875. m. Miss M. M. 
O’Kelly. Educ. : Belvedere School, Dublin 
and T. C. Dublin. Civil Surgeon, Bengal, 1903 ; 
Prof, of Ophthalmic Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta, 1910-1920, Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Central Provinces, 1029-1031 
Address: Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 


COllBETT, Geoffkey Latham, M.A. 
(Oxon.), C.l.E. (1921); Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of 
India, fe. 9 Feb. 1881. tn. Gladys Kate, 
d. of late George Bennett, Esq , Little 
Rissington Manor, Glos. Educ : Broms- 
grove School, Hertford Coll., Oxford, let 
Class. Hon. Mods. (1902), 1st Class Lit. 
Hum. (1904). Passed into T.C.S., 1904 ; 
Asstt. Commissioner, C. P., 1005-09 ; Settle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 ; Dy. Commis- 
sioner, C. P., 1916-18; Dir. of Tndustriis 
and Dy. Secretary, C.P., 1018; Dy. Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart.., Government of India, 
1910-21 ; on deputation. South and East 
Africa, 1920 ; Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 ; Fiji Islands, 1922 ; Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C. P., 1923 ; Offg. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1 923-24-. Address: Commerce Department, 
Govommont of India, Delhi and Simla. 


i^OSORAVE, W^iLLiAM Alexander, BA, 
(Dubliiil , C I E (lOoJ) ; Indian Civil Strvlee 
Chief (’omniissioner, Andtinian and Nu-obar 
Islands (1935) h. 6 April 1879. m 
Maude Elizabeth, d of late (5. E. 
Gale, Esq., of Cheltenham. Educ. Shrews- 
burv and Trmitv College, Dublin, 
Came to India, 1003 and servwl in Bihar, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam ; transferred to i 
Assam, 1912; Political Agent in Manipur, 
1917-20; Deputy Commissioner, lakhimpur, 
1920-24 ; Official representative of Govt, 
of Assam on Indian Legislative Assembly in 
se\ eral sessions between 3 925-32 , Chief 
Secretary to Government of Assam, 1930-31 
and 1032-33 ; ('ommissioner, Assam Valley 
Division, 1 083 ; Officiating Member. Publn 
Service Commission, India (April-October) 
1934; Addms Government House, Port 
Blair, Andaman islands 


COTELTNGAM, JOHN PraOASA Rao, M.A., 
F.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College. 
Bfcllary, 1891-1918. b. 9th Dec. 1860. m. I 
Miss Phdmanji, d. of the Rev. Baba Padmanji ' 


of Bombay. Educ . : Madras Christian Coll. 
Asstt. Master. London Mission High School, 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll. ; Principal, 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalore, 1889-1891 ; Meiuber 
Bellary Dist. Board and Taluk Board since 
1895 ; Vice-Presdt., Dist. Board, 1001-4 ; 
Member, Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 ; 
Presdt., District Educational Council, Bellary, 
1021-24 ; Represented Indian Christian Com- 
munity and Madras Presidency on the 
Ijegislatlve Assembly, 1921-23. Addms ;Roek 
Cottage, Bellary. 


COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, C.B.E. 
(19l8);M.A.,B.Sc..C.E.,M.I.E.E.,M.I. MEOH 
E., M.I.E. (Ind.) ; Director, Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Ltd. h. 10th Feb. 1877. Educ. ; Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Piatt, Ltd. in 
1808 as apprertice, subsequently became 
Genera] Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits; 
has travelled in China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt, of India; 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. Address : 
7. Hare Street, Calcutta. 


COUCHMAN, Brioadirr Harold .John, D S () 
(1918), M (’ (191 6), Surveyor-General ol 

India b 29 July 1882 m Kvidyii Beatriet* 
d of late Col jhiddtdi'V, 11 E Educ IInil(‘\- 
bury College, lloval Military AeadeiiiA 
Woolwnh, 2nd LkmU. Royal Enginei'is, 1900 
posted to India, Oetobei lt>02 , ap])omled to 
Survey of India, IflOC , Great War, 1914-Cs 
111 Franee , Reverted to Survey of India 1919 , 
■ Deputy Mastei. Seeuntv I*riiiting, India, 
1920-29, Survey of India sinee 1929. 
Siir\eyor-G(‘noral, ] 933 Address' 13, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 


COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literatim' 
of Keiogijukii University, Japan (19221 
m Margaret E Cousins, B. Mus. J P. (1903) 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachei^ 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercant.ih 
Academy; Asstt.Master, High School, Dublin , 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine u* 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography joid 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. ot 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, ** New India, ’ 
Madras; Principal, Theosophical Colleg* 
Modanapalle, 1916-1921 ; Fellow and Prof. *’ 
English, National University, Advar 
Pimcipal Brahmavldya Ashrama (School 
International Culture), Advar, Madra- 
Umversity Extension and Post Gradiiat 
Leeturci, Calcutta University, Benaras Hind . 
University, Mysore Uiiiver.sitv ; Visitn ' 
Lecturer, Taiore’s Visva-Bharati, Bengal 
Travelling Lectures, America, 3928-31 ; Sneci ‘ 
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Lecturer in English Poetry in tlie (^ollecje 
of the (’ity of New York, 1031-3-.; auam 
Principal, Thcosopliical College, Madanapallc, 
Madias, 1933; a co-founder of the Irish 
literary and Diamatic llevival (1900, ele.) ; 
poet, dramatist, ciitic educationist, philoso- 
pher. PiftrlicaHon/t .(Prose) A text lK>ok of 
Modern (leography, 'I' he Wisdom of the West, 
The Eases of Theosophv, Tlie Renaissance m 
India, The Kingdom ot Youlh, Footsteps of 
J''reedom, New Wavs in J^Inglish Literature, 
Asia, 'I'he Play ol Rrahina, W'oik and Worship, 
The New Japan, The Philosophy ot Eeanty, 
Heathen Kssa\s, Samadaisaiia , The W’oik 
Pioniethean , (Poetry) lien Mddighan, Sung 
by Six, The BlemFhed King, '1 he Voice of 
One, Tlie Auakemng, The Bell Riaiieh, Etain 
file Beloved, Straiglit and ('looked - 'I'he 
Oarlaiid of i/ife Ode to '1 nith. Moulted 
Fealheis, 'The King’s Wife (drama) Sea- 
(Jhange, Sniva (lita, loiest Medifalunj, Alwi^e 
the Il'imliMV, A Tihetaii Banner, The Sliiine, 
The (Jude, A W.indeiing H.iii) (Collected 
Kililion) A Btiidic Pilgnniagi' (Sisoixl Collci- 
tiiui) A(/f/rrs<> TlhM)so]»hi( al ('ollcge, M<idan.i- 
pall(‘, M.idras PiesKhmcy 


COYA.TBE, Sni .TEiIANOIll CooVEUJEK, Kt., 
Profe.ssoi ot Bolitual Edinoiiiyand Bhilosophy 
Andhia iJniveisity, h II Sejitr. 187ft, 
fi ot late Cooverjee Coyajee, Rajkot 
/Sduc hilp^Mustone College, Boniliay, 
and Cams College, C/nnihridge 1 atelv 
Memhci, Royal (iomnnssions on the Indian 
'J’aritf and Indian Cuneiicy ; Meinhei of 
Council ol State, 1930 , Delegate to the As- 
sembly of League of Nations, Geneva, 1930- 
1932, Principal, Bresideiicy College, 1930-31 , 
Correspondent, Royal Eccnomic Society 
Pufdicatiom : The Indian I’l&cal Problem , 
Indian Cnrreney and Exchange , The Indian 
Currency System ‘ India and the Lengiic of 
Nations ” , “ 'I’he Economic l)ei)ro8Sion.” 

Address * Andhra Univorsity, Waltair 


CRAIK, SIR Henry Dupfield, Bt.,B A. (Oxon.), 
C.S.I. (1924), K.(\S T. (1933), Homo Member, 
Govornment oi India, b 2nd January 
1876 Educ' Eton and Pembroke Coll., Oxford 
Joined ICS., 1899 and served in the Punjab 
and with the Government ot India in various 
capacities since then Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929 Finaiiee Membei, Govt of the Punjab, 
1930 , appointed Home Member, (Jovt of 
India, April 1934 Address: Simla and Delhi. 


CUNNINGHAM, Sir Charles Banks, Kt.,1933, 
Police Medal (Jan 1929) ; C S I , Jan. 1931 
King’s Inspector-General of Police, Madras, b 
8 May 1884. m. Grace Macnish , d, of Hugh 
Maenish, 1912. Educ . Campbeltown 
Grammar School. Asst, Superintendent of 
Police, Madras Presidency, 1904 ; Supdt. of 
Police, 1909 ; T)y Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, 1910; Commissioner of Police, 
Travancore, 191.5-1921 ; Dy. Tnspector-Genl. 
of Police, Jan. 1928 ; (Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, May 1928 ; Inspector-General of 
Police, Madras, May 1930. Address: 26, 
Sterling Road, Madras. 
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CUNNINGHAM. Sir GEORGE, B.A " (Oxon.l, 
K C I E (1935), C S I , C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.8., 
Home Member, Executive Council, N. W F. 
Province b 23 March 1888. m. K. M. Adair. 
Edm. Fettes Coll., Edinburgh, Magdalen 
College, Oxford. I.O.8., 1911 : Political Depart- 
meiic, since 191 4. Served on N.W. Frontier, 
1914-25 ; Counsellor, British Legation, Kabul, 
1926-6 Private Secretary to H. E. tlie Viceroy, 
1926-31. A ddress Peshawai . 


CURLING, Edward Hioham, J. P. (1920) 
M.anager, Lloyds Bunk Limited, Bombay, b 
1882 Violi't Maude, d of tlxe late John 
Jdaistoi Marshall (haddock of Bath, Somerset. 
Educ : King’s School, Canteibury Cox & Co , 
London, 1901 ; arrived in hidla, 1906, Lloyds 
Bank Ltd , on absoipt.ion of Cox & Co , 
1923 Address * Dutikcld, Darkness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


CUTTRIS8, C. A., M.B.B., Landlord Hon. 
Magistrate, liangoon. b. I^aunceston, 
28 Nov. 1862, m. Janet, d of Dr. Hayter, 
MD. ; was Don. Sec, Burma, “ Our Day*’ 
Fund, Burma War Phnd, Rangoon Rivercraft 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war. Public 
cations: Essays on Commercial Subjects. 
Address N(» 80 , I'lnveisily Avenue, Ruiigoon 
and “ Rivi^rsule,” Ivalavv, Bnnn.i 


DADABHOY, SIR Maneokji Byramjee, 
C.I.B. (1911); Kt. (1921); IC.C.l.B. (1926); 
President, Council of State, b. Bombay, 30 July 
1866. m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, O. B. E., 
d. of Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy Palionjl of 
tiie Commissariat Dept. Educ. : Proprietary 
High School and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1884; 
called to Bar, 1887 ; Advoc ate of Bombay 
High Court, 1887; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1889-90; Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891 ; President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1907; 
President, All-India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 19 U ; Member of Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17 ; 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920-32). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921 , and nominated 1926 and 1931; Member, 
Fiscal Commission, apjiointed by Govt of 
India, Sept. 1021 , Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Cnrreney and Finance, 
192.5-26 , Member, Round Table Confcrenco 
and Federal Structure Committee, 1931, 
Member, Munieipal Board, Nagpur, for 
39 years; Managing Diiector, Nagpur 
Electric Light and Power Co , Ltd., Berar 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd,, Model Mills, Nagpur, 
Limited, C. P. Contracting and Mining 
Syndicates, (’hainnan, Tirody Manganese 
Ore Co , Ltd., Proprietor, Ballarpur, 
Sasti, Ghugiis, Pisgaon-Rajur and Cliirmiri 
Collieries , numerous Manganese Mines in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Behar and 
Orissa; Several Gin and Press Factories in 
diff(‘rent part,s of India, Publications: 
Commentary on the Land T^aws of the Central 
Provinces, and Commentary on the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act, Address: Nagpur, 
C.P 
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DAGA, Hai Bahadur Seth Sir liisESERDAS, 
Kt. (1921), KCIE (l'>r.4), S<TUor Pro- 
prietor of t,he firm of Bai Baiiadni Ban‘'il.il 
Abeonhand, Banker, Govt Treasuiti, 
laiidloid, inerehant, millown^r and 
mineowner, Biiector of Model MilK, JSTafjpnr, 
and of Jiorar Maniifaetnnrm (Joinpany, 
iiadnera, Chairman, Nagpur Ele< t ric Light and 
Power Company, Life INlember of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund and member of the Legisla- 
tive Assemiily of the Bikaner State h 
1877. m. Krislina Bai. Edur : privately. 
Second Class Tazim, Bikaner State Vubh- 
rationa : Sir Kasturcliand Memorial Buffenn 
Hospital at Nagpur and frequent contribu- 
tions on public charity. Ad(lre,ss . Nagpur 
(C P.) and Bikaner (lla]putana). 

BALAL, ArdesiiirHustomji, Ji A (Bombay), 
M.A (Cambridge;, J C S , (letd ) Biiectoi, 
Tata Sous & Co , Jitd. b 24 April 1884 ni to 
Manackbal Jamsetji Ard«‘Shir VVadia Educ 
Elphinstoiie Colk'ge, IJombay. St John’s 
College, Cambridge Asstt Collector, Bharwar, 
Colaba, Jiijapur Siipenntendmit, Land He cords, 
Belgaum , Collector, Batnagiri and Panch 
Mahals ; l)eputy Secrc'tary, Govt of Bombay, 
ih'venne Bepartinent, Acdng Secretarv, 
Govt of Bombay, Finance Bep.ntincnt ; Ag 
Hecn'tarv, Govt of India, Edncnfion, Health 
and Land BepartiiK'nf s and iMimidpal 
Commissioner, Jiomb<iv Address C/o Tata 
Iron A Steel (V) , J.td 100. Clive Stici't, 
Calcutta 

BALAL, Sir Baiuor Jamshgdji, Kt. (1930), 

B. A., I.C S , Bar-at-Law, Chief Jiistne, 
Kashmir State, b 21 Jan. 1871, m. to 
Avee, d. of the late Naoroji Vakil of 
Surat. Edve : at home, Elphinst.ono College, 
Bombay , Exeter Coll , Oxford Entered 
I.C S , Asst. Magto., Allahabad, 1804, Bist 
and Sessions Judge, 1800, Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Lucknow, 1921 ; Judge*, High Court, 
1925-1931, Member of every Commission 
appointed in U. P. under the Befence of 
Imiia Aft; Chief Justice, Kashmir, 1031 
Address. C/o Lloyds hank. Ltd , Boiiiba’^, 

BALAL, SIR Dadiba Mkrwan.tee, Kt, (1924), 

C. I.E. (1921), Stock and linance Broker, b. 
12 Bee. 1870. m. 1890 ; one s three 
d. Edur, : in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the CSiamberlain Currericv Com- 
mission (1913) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities il^habJlitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921); Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov 1921 
to 25th Jan 1923: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confee , Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922) 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923) High Commissioner for 
India in tlie V K.l 922-24 Addr(ss * 1 , New 
Marine Lines, ](’ort, Bombay. 

DARLEY, Sir Bernard D’Olier, Kt. (1928), 
C. I. E. (1919), M. I. C E., Chief Engineer, 
Bahawalpiir State, b. 24 August 1880. Edur.: 
T. C., Dublin and Cooper’s Hill. Irrigation i 
work in P. W. D United Provinces, 1903-31 , 
Chief Engineer 1 924-31. Address' Baliawal- 
pur, Punjab ‘ 


1) MtLlNG, Maloolm Lymj,, B \ (Canil>ri(lg(>), 
Cl E (June 1934). 1<‘S, Finaine l)(‘pait- 

inrnt. GoV('inmcnt, oi India b 10 I)('i 1.S80 
in tlic late .Icssic.'i Low, d ot Ia)r(l Lo\i 
Edm Eton and King’s College, Cainlnidgf' 
Joined Indian Civil Servut, 1904, Undci- 
Secrctaiy to Punjab Govl . 1911 -13. Com- 
missioner fit IncoiiK'-tav, Punjab etc ,1921-27 
Kcgistrai, Co-o|)CTat i\c Sodctics, Punjab. 
1927, Cliairniaii, Piiniab Banking Enqiiirv 
(Jomniitt(‘(‘, 19 50 Coinmissioncr, Kawalpindi 
I93J , on si)((jal duty, Fiii.iiik Department 
Govt ol India 19 U JUibln aitons ’ Souk 
A spdts ot Co-opci.ition 111 Gcnnnny and 
Italy, 1922, 'I’Ik* Piiiiiab Peasant m Pros- 
perity <ind Dcl)t. 1925, Biistuiis Loqiiitiii 
or tli(‘ Old laglit and tlu' Ncu m the Piiiij.ib 
Village, J9U) Wisdom and Waste in tin 
Punjab VilJagi' 19 51 \ddiess Fmann 
B('partni(‘nt, New Bellii (or Sinil.i). 

I)4S, P. , B E , B S(’ (Glasgow), A M 1 C E 
(London). AM I 10 E, Cnt^^adv (Oriss.i) 
b 1887 Edm Ba\('iisha\\ Collegiate School 
and K.i\enshaw Collegi', Cuttaek; Sibpui 
Engiiiemng Collegi' Calcutta , and Glasgow 
Unmrsitv lOlcfted Member of Indian 
Legisla(i\(“ \sseniblv fioin Orissa (sineo 1924) 
Foundei IVh'inlK'r and Win]) iiidciiendent 
Party, 1924-27 Cliiet Wliij), 'I’lii' Nationalisi 
Paity tiom 1927-32, CliK't Whip ol Demoeratn 
Party. Otl and on a pionnneiit member <d 
A ICC Piesident U1k.il AU-Parties Con- 
lereiui', 1928 Submitted McMnoMndiim on 
Separat<> Pjomiki' loi Oriss.i Ix'foie Caleiilt i 
All P.iities Coin ('lit ion, J 928 Employi'is 
\d\is(i to Internal lonal Labour (VintertMiii 
Geneva, 192<), Chaniiiion ot .iboi iginal races 
and ag.iinst ‘Foued La bom ’ m Assembh 
liondon .ind Giikv.i, Meiiilm ot Einpm 
Parlumi'iitary Smii'ty, London, Thmsui* i 
to the t>ani( m India, Ch.iininou oi Oiiv.i 
Movement , PioiK'c'ic'd Oiissa Amalganiation 
and .S(])aiation Dcimhd to Eiigl.ind by tin 
Oriyas in J932 to gi't ‘‘ S('p.ir.it( Proving 
lor OiiAMs declaicd in 3rd R 3' C , J>epiit(d 
m 19 53 to givt' ( vidi'iiK on Orissa ])oniidiiiK‘s 
belon till ,1 ]’ C , J.ondon J*iibli(aliuns 

ScA’i'ral ( onstitutiona] ])ubli( ations on ‘ Ori'-'-a 
“ Sei»aration and Fin.inees oi Oiissa", also ni 
Onv.i .md English ‘ S.ilt M.inulactiiie fui 
Orissa Coasts", " I'^lood lav.igi's in Oiiss.i 
and bow to jirevtnt thi'iu" , J'khtoi ol tlu 
‘‘Young rtkal” Addtc.ss Chaudni Cliuwk 
(^ittack, P. N B 


DAS, BRAJA SUNDAR, B.A., Member, Legi- 
Assembly; Zammdar and Proprietor of ' 
press and cultivation, b July 1880. tn 
to Umasiindari, 4th d. of Rai Sudam Char’ 
Naik Bahadur. Edxc. : Ravenshaw Coll, an 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in UtK 
Union Confcirence since its beginning in 19(' * 
and Secy for two years ; Vice-lTesider ' 
Utkalsahitya Samaj ; President, Onya Pi - 
pies’ Association ; Vice-President, Ori' v 
Assocn., and Ramkrishna Sevak Sam.-, 
was President of Central Youngraen’s Assoe ■ 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Comraiti * 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality ^ « 
District Board ; Member, Bihar and On a 
Council, 1916-1920: Fellow of Patna L i- 
versity and member of the Synditaf*’ 
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ruhlu.atwn.s : Editor of tlie Onya Monthh 
Mukdn and of the only English Weekly In 
Orissa “ The Onva.’* Address: Cattaek. 
HAS, Major-General Rai Bahadur Dewan 
Bishan, C.T.E., C.S I. b. Jan. 1865 Educ. at 
Punjab Govnninenl College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Ilaja Sir Ramslngh, K.C.B , 1886- 
1898 ; Mily. Secy, to the Com.-ln-Chief, Jammu 1 
and Kashmir, 1808-lt09 ; Mily. Secry. to H. H, 
tho Maharaja, 1909-14 , ITome Minister I 
to H. H. the Maliaruja, 1914-18, , Rev ; 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March , 
1921- April 1922. Kctii 'd from Scryico. Address ' 
Jammu and Kashmir. 1 

HAS, Madhu Sudan, C.I.E 6 28 April 1848.' 
Edve. * Calcutta University M.A., B.L., | 

M.R.A S., P.N.B.A. Represented Orissa in 1 
Bengal Legislative Council foui times , i 
Fellow of Calcutta University ; elected by ■ 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to i 
Imperial Council, 1913 ; nominated to Legis- 1 
lative Council of Bihar and Oiissa. Mnustei 1 
(Local Self-Governmei.t), Bihar and Oiissa, ; 
since Jan 1921 ; elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council. Ts the proprietor 
of Utkal Tannery and of tlie Oiissa Art 
Wares Kx-Presidcnt of All-lndia Indian 
Chrislian Confeieine , was hist Minister ot 
Local Sell -Go vein incut in Biti.ii and Oiissa , 
icsigije<l ofh( c two years later Adv o(«itc Patna 
High Court. Address Cuttack, B N Ry 


Ccutial Model 8(1100] and Go\('innien1 
Col leg* , Ijahore Kai S.iled) (1909), Rai 
Baliadui (1910) Ivesar-i-lliiid Medal ( I 91 4) , 
CIE (1919) Add/css 1, Egerlon Road, 
Lahore 

DASTUH, SlK lIoliMAZDl All Pjiiroze, Kt, 
(1933), B.A , Jvl. n, Bai-at-J.aw, Cliief 
rresidincv Magistiate, Bomiiay b 20th 
Maxih 1878 7n Ha cliubai Edalji Bastiir 
Ediic St Xaviei’s ('()lleg(' Acted as Taxing 
Master, Cleik ot tho Crown, High (^ourt. 
Address * Th(‘ Giange, 21, Wodehouso 
Road, Bombay 

1)V.\E, Uvo BvUVDIK 1)1 VSflVNKhK JK- 
MiiMiw, Ad\o( ate Honihav High Court, 
J)ruan of Ratlain State h 9tii .Linuaty 1870 
Edn( .it Wadhn.iii ('i\il St.it ion. Allied 
JhghSihool, Rajkot .iiid D.ijii.ij High School, 
Wadliw.ni Passed Jlistrut PU.idei’s E\a- 
inui.ition, JS<)1 .md High Court J'li'udcr’s 
Ex.iiniii.ition, J89S st .Hiding fust 111 both 
(‘X.unin.itions Pi.ictisiul as a pleadio in 
Kathi.iwai, Agiony IS94-1900 Seivi'd as 
Chiivl V.ikil loi Dhi.uig.idhia 111 1901 and as 
Chiel .IU(lg( oltli.it St.iti , 1902'L‘>il Sei ved 
W.uik.UK 1 Sl.it(‘ as K.ul) Diwaii, 1 914-1 (> 
and as I>( wan I9I7 to J 929 Coiiteinsl the 
title ot liao liaU.idiii in 192.') Atter letiiing 
tioin W.iiik.UKi on pension siuied as MeinJier, 
Stall (’oiiiKil, Rajkot, J 9)0- 51 , Dew.in ol 
R.itlaiu St.ite, siiiii I 9 52 Add}iss * Ratl.im 


HAS, Pandit Kilakanthv MA, water of 
hooks foi ciiildien on new lines b August, 
J.S84 m. Siiinali R.iilham.uii Dehi (J905), 
Ediic Pun /alia School, Ra\('ushaw^ College, 
Cuttack and Seottisli Clnirdies College. 
C.iliutta Founded w'ltli J*t ( lopa hand! ui Has 
.Old oUieis the lO'^idential open .111 piivatc 
s(hool ,it S.itv.ihadi on a now line , w.is Resi- 
dent Head Mastei theie loi 8 vi.iis, woiked 
ill eoniieetion wutli Piiu F.imiiie in 1919, ap- 
point'd bv C.ikutta University foi J*obt Gra- 
duate Pi ofessoishi]) in 1920 St.iitedCoijgrcMs 
oiganisation and a X.itional High Sdiool at 
Sainbalimr and ecliti'd The Seba in 1921 , 
beianio ])ist Congress Seerctaiv, ]*im, .ind 
*’iov CoTigicss Picsident, Tdk.il, 1922 
Imptisoned for foui months .ind lim'd Rs 200 
III 1923, eloded to tlie Asseml)lv tiom Olls^a 
111 1924, and again in 1927 , iii.ido Secretan, 
Utkal J’roviiKial Congress and President, 
Utkal All-Party Confereme, I’resjdcnt, 
Gopuhandhu Si'hak Sainaj Elected Chair- 
111 . 111 , Keiciition Coiuiuittee, I K Congiess, 
Pun Session Publications Pranayini (.1 
kavya in si\ cantos) , Konaike (a long poem 
k.i\ja) Muyadel)l (a kavya in 9 eantos), 
Khaiabela (a histornal kavya in 25 c.int()s), 
Dasa Kayak (a long poem kavya) , Aryajib.in 
(Aryan life, a eiitie.al tie.itisc on Arvan 
( ivilisation) , manvother books for chiJdien 
Address . I*.0. Sakhigopa), Dist. Pun (Orissa). 

iiAS, The Hon. Mr. Justice Profulla 
Ranjan, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919. 
b. 28 April, 1881 Educ : St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, CalcuttJi. w, Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904. Address: Ali Manzil, Patna. 

l'\8, TUD H0\ BaI JiAlIVOUIl JlVM S\R\N, 

' IE, Meiirbct, Connell of St.iti', Meiehant, 
onlradoi, Jiaiidlord, House Piopnetor and 
^Iillowuer b. 20 Kovmuber 1879 Edni 


DAVISON, Dexter Harrison, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery, b 29 Sept. 1869 m. Margaret 
St Clai Educ CliK'ago Univrisity Address * 
Lansclowno House, Lansdownc Road, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. 

T)E, CtLAnville, Sir Oscar James Lardner, 
Jvt (1931), CIE (192.A) , Hail istei-at-Jjaw, 
(Jovdiiing Duoctoi, tiannoon Dadif Eews , 
Memliei, Hurma Legisl.itivo Council. 
E\-Pi('sident, JUirnia l.egiblativo Council, 
Address . R.itigoon, Burma. 

; DE, Kiran Chandra, A.B , C I.E., I.C.S. 
b Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Educ, 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905: 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpnr, lUll ; Membei 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 , Picss Censor, Bengal, 1914 Secretary 
to Government to Bi'ngal General Dept., 
191.5, Commissioner of Chittagong Division, 
1916-21; Member of the Legislative Councjl 
ot the Governor-G('neral of India, 1920 ; 
(Jornimshioner ot Biirdw.in Division, 1922, 
(^minussionei , Presidency Division, 1923 , 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Beng.il, 
1924-28 , Member of the Couth il of Slate, 1928, 
retiied from Indian Civil Service, Dec 1 928 ; 
Chdirm.in, Bengal B-inking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929 to May 1930 Govern- 
ment Manager ot the cst.ito of the Nawab 
B.'ih.idur ot Murdiidabad from June, 1931. 
Address 1, Dumdum Road, Gossipore, 
Calcutta , Brookside, Shillong 

DEHL.AVI, The Hon Sir Ali Mahomed Khan, 
,! P , Kt ( 1931), Bai-at -Law (189(>) President, 
ilombay Legisl.itive Counr il b 1875 Edvc : 
Bombay and London Piaetised in Gujarat 
(1896-1900) and Surd (1900-1908). Started 
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the first Anglo- Sind hi paper called " Al Jlaq” 
in Sind in the interests of the Zainindars in 
1 900, and edited it foi three years Organised 
the first Muslims Educational Conference in 
Hyderabad, Sind, in 1902 and was the local 
Secretary of the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference invited to Karachi in U)07 as a 
losult submitted the first non-official report 
to Government, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Sind. Was the Chairman of the deception 
C(»ramittco which launched the All-lndia 
Muslim League foi the first time in India in 
1907 in Karaclii Was Diwan of Mangrol 
State in Kathiawar (1 90S-19i2) , acted as 
Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay 
(1913) and Wazir of Palanpur State in 
Gujaiat (1914-21) Was elected to the Bombay, 
('ouncdl from the Northern Division and was 
appointed Minister foi Agiicultiirc (1924-27) 
Was rresident of the lOth rrcsidencv Muslim 
liducational Conference held in Poona Was 
Preshh'iit of ttu‘ first Mahomedan Eduiational 
Conference in Ivonkan hold at llatnagiii in 
192(). Was elected again to the Bombay 
(^uincil in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Council in the same >eai 
(1927-1930). Was elected again at the last 
general election from the same Mahomedan 
(bnstitueucy 0 fGu 3 ar.it, an<l was again re- 
elected unauimouslv as J^resident ot the 
Council in 1931 }*uhlicafions, Ilistoiy and 
Origin of Polo (Article), Mendicancy in 
India (Brochuic) Aildrens badai House, 
Surat 

DENHAM-WIIITE, AliTHUli, Lt.-Col , I.M S., 
M.B.B.S. (Hons ), Lond. 1904, M 11 C S , 

L. ilC.P. (Eng) 1903; E.B.C.S , Civil Sur- 
geon, Alipore, Calcutta, h, Feb 26, 
1879. m. B. Gratton Geary (nee Da\is), 
Educ. : Malvern College and St. Bartho- 
lomew Hospital ; Gold Medalist Netley 
Entered IMS, 1905 llcsident Surgeon, 
Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital, active service in Mesopotamia, 
1916-18 ; Offg. Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course in 1922 ; Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, 
1919-1922, Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923. 
PiMtcations : Monograph on delayed Chlo- 
roform Ff^soning ; Monograph on Toxic Effects 
of Organic Arsenic. Address : 25, Alipore 
Park, Calcutta. 

DENNING, HOWAKP, Sir, B.A. (Cantab ), C I.E. 
I.C S., Additional Secretary to the Govt, of 
India, Finance Department, b. 20 May 
1885. OT. Margery Katherine Wemyss 
BrowTtC. Edm. ; Clifton College and Caius 
College, Cainbridg(‘, 10th Wrangler, Indian 
(Ivil Service, Assistant Collector, Bombay 
Presidency; Under- Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment of India, Joint Secretary of Babington 
Smith (’urrency Commission, Deputy Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currency. Address: Imperial Secre- 
tariat; New Delhi. 

DESAl, Bhulabhai JiVanji, MA, LLB, 

M. L.A , AdNOcate (Original Side), Bombay 
Highf’oiirt 5. 13 0ctolH*r 1877 m Jchluibai 
Educ : Elphinstone College and Govt. L.iw 
College, Bombay Was tor some time Pio- 
fessor ol Histoiy .uid Economics ot the 
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Gujaiut (bllege, Ahmcdabad , afterwards 
taking the LL B degiec enrolled as art 
Advocate (OS) ot the Bombay High Court, 
was Ag Ad\ oca te- General of Bombay, 
now one of thi* leading lawyers of India 
Appealed on behalf of the jieasants befoic tlu* 
Bloomfield (’oinmittee ajipoiiited by the Govt 
during the Ihirdoli Satyagrahu in 1928 and 
again in 1931 before the Bardoli Encpiiiy , 
joined the civil dlsobedieiKC movement 
started b> the Indian National Congress m 
1932, was aiiested undei the Emergeiu v 
Powers OrduiaiKC and was subscipicntlv 

I tiled and sentenied toi a jiciiod of one year 
and Jls 10,000 fine , aftei idea sc represented 
the Indian National Congress in the Intein.i- 
tional Conference on India at Geneva in 1933 , 
took active |)aitin the foimation of the Con 
giess I’aihanientai V Doaid , beiame its 
Geneial Secjetary and aftei waids elected as 
the Lcadci of the Congress Party in the Legis- 
lative Assembly Address 89, Warden Hoad, 
Bombay 

DESAT, Niciihabhai Kallianji, 11 \o 
Sahlb (1934) , BA, IH.B Dewan, 
Sant State. b. 19 July 187.5. m 
A S Ichhabai. Editc Anglo-Vernaciilai 
School, Bulsar, Tlie New High School, 
Bombay, Elphinstone College, and Govt 
lirtw College, Bombay Mathematics tcachci, 
Catliedr.d Bovs’ High Sdiool, Bombay, 
High (biirt Pleadoi, Bombay , Nayadhish, 
S.int State, 1904 to 1912, Dewan, Sant 
Stafe, since 1912 Has leceived certificah' 
of merit for assisting in Wai Loan ol 
1917 PubLitations Administration reiioits 
of Sant State Address. Bulsai and Sail 
tiampur, Gujciat. 

DESAl, IlAMllAO PILA. 1 I, J P. b 18 M.udi 
1876, m to Lanibai, eldest d of the l.ife 
N. L. Mankar, (’hurt I’ranslator, Bombay 
High Court Educ . Elphinstone Iligli 
School and Wilson College .loined the 
Munnipal Comnussiorier’s Offue in 
subsi'quently taken np as an Asstt in tlie 
Municipal Coipoiation Offiec where he ros«’ to 
be Munnipal Seei clary to which post he ai.is 
apiKUufed 111 .Taniiaiy 1925. lletired lioin 
1st Apiil 1931. Address: “The Da\Mi,” 
South Plot Mo 107, Hindu Colouey, D.id.n, 
Bomb,! > 

DESHMIIKH, GOPAL ViNAYAK, L. MAS 
(Bom.) . F.R C S. (Eng ), M D. (Lond ), M I C 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician, b dCi 
Jan 1884 m Annapurnabai, d. of DcshniiiMi 
of Wnii. Educ.: Morris Coll, Nagpur, Gr.mt 
Medical College, Bombay , King’s Colli ae 
and the London Hospital Medical Colh , 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan JJo'". 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmiugli ‘tu 
at Queen’s Hospital , Hon. Majorat Lady B 'j' 
dingc Hospital during war and Surgeon .e '• 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surc' ■ y 
at Grant Medical CoUege (1920) , Profe 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sundetias 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at 
Edward Hospital, Member, Bombay Mm 
pal Corporation from 1922 and Presid at, 
Bombay Muiucipsil Coi jxiratioii, 

Elected Membei of the Legislative Assci* >JV 
from Bombay City. Publications . Si-'im 
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jMjX'j.s on AbiloininMl >Snif'(‘j> , 
xm Hod.il Krfoiin, Iniproviufi tlir Position and 
Stci tills ot Hindu Women Aildrehs Chiiiii>ati, 
Bombay 

DESHMUKH, Ramkao Madhavkao, BA., 
LLB, Bar-at-Law, b 25 NovemlxT 1892. 
m. Shashikala Uaje, d of late Sardar Kadam 
of Gwalior. Educ at Cambridge President, 
All-India Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917, 
practised at Amraotl in 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20, elected to C. P Legislative Coun- 
cil in 1920 for Amraoti West Constituency; 
elected to All-India Congress Committee In 
1921 , elected to Legislative Council in 1923 ; 
Mi'inlxM ot All-ludM ('nugu'ss Cominittoo, 
1921-25 as Hwaiajist , Ibesidout ot the 
Mahaiaslitia ConleKMue at S.itaia in 1925, 
elected first uon-olhiial Chanmau 
ol Distint Couiieil, Amraoti, 1925, 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
Council in October 1 925, clecjted to the 
JiOgislativc Assembly in Ecbniary 1926 ; 
elected to the C P Council for Amraoti Central 
Constituency' as llesporisivist in November 
1926. Minister to C. P. Government, 1927, 
was again elected to All- India Congress 
Comniitteo in 1927 while a miuistei 
1928 llesigned the Ministry in August 1928, 
took office again in August 1929 llesigned 
Mmistership in July 1930 in consequence ot 
Berar liesiionsivist Party joining Forest 
Satyagraha. Lost his seat in 1930 elections 
owung Con( 4 re«*s opposition. Started agitation 
for eonstitutiiig Berai asa'dlstinetunit of the 
Indian Federation in May 1931. President 
of the Borar Nationalist Party, 1932. Witness 
before Joint Parliamentary Committee with 
Hindu Maliasabha deputation lu charge of 
Berar question , Delegate to England for 
Borar- All-Part, V ('ornmittee to represent the 
Berar lase bcfoie the Soeii'tary of Slate for 
Jiidi.t,PH3, Piesideiit, (tieatet Mahaiaslitia 
CoTifeieiue, Oitohei 1933, Chan man, Exeeu- 
ti\e Committee ot the l)eino« ratu Swaiaj 
Paitv, 1933-1-1, Menibei Beiai PioMiuial 
Cougii'hs Coiunii1t«‘(‘, 1931- 15 , Meipbei AIl- 
Jndia ('ongiess Coinnnitee J934 Add^’SS 
Moisi Boad, Amiaoti (Beiai) 


DESHMUKH, The Hon’ble Dk P S , M.A 
(Edin ), I) ]*hil. (Oxon ), Bairister-at-Law, 
Minister toi Edmation, Central J*roviiices, 
b December 1898 m d ol Mi Jaii.iui 
Nau.i Vaidya oi Bombay EditL Fergiissoii 
C«)Ilege, I'ooua, and took M A (Hoii*- ) at 
Ediiibuigh Won the A.iiis Jlunlop Kesc.irdi 
Seholaisliip in 1923 Calli’d to <h<* Hai m 
1925 and took the degiei' ot Doetoi ol Pliilo- 
sophy in 1920 by writing a thesis on the 
“ Oiigiii and Developmeiif, ot Ihdigioii m 
Vedic lateraturo ” Was elerti'd (‘hairuian 
ol District Council, Amraoti, in 1 928 , uiereased 
taxation by .50 per <vnt, tor <ompul-oiy 
ediuatioii and thri'W oiieii juibhi wells for 
iiutouehabli's Elected to C P ('ouiieil in 
1930, appointed Minister, Deeembiu 1930 
and put in ( barge ot Ediitation and Agriculture 
lh'dU(,tHl Sihool lees tor agiieultiirists , iiitro- 
iluci'd Ifmdu JteliglouH Endowments Bill 
Cattl(‘ Dist'asi' Prevention Jill), ide llesigned 
Ministry August 1933 and resumeti jiraetiee. 
Thesis published by Oxfoul University 
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Piess 193+ jiriie Bs 15 JCleeteil Chairman 
(!o-oi>i*iativ<‘ tVutial Bank Amraoti, biggest 
lu the proMiiee, by au iiupreei'dented majority, 
July 1934. Address . Amraoti, Berar. 

DE8HPANDE, Siiantaram Bamkrishna, B.A. 
(Bom. 1st Class Honours), B. Litt. (Oxon.); 
Diploma 111 Economics and Politics and in 
Educational Theory and Practice (Oxon.), 
Senior Investigator, Labour Office, Secretariat, 
Bombay h 14th May 1899, m Miss Loela 
Jlaje. Educ . Elphinstone High School and 
Wilson College, Bombay, and University of 
Oxford. Appointed Senior Investigator, 
Labour Office, 1924 ; officiated as Director, 
Laboui Office, 1 925 , statistician to the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour, 1929. Public 
cations “Some Village Studies”, “Some 
Vital Problems relating to the Bombay 
Woikiug Classes” written in collaboration 
and J’ublislied in the Indian Journal of 
Economics “ A Note on the Cotton of which 
the famous Dacia Muslins wen* made” 
(Published in the Bombay University Jour- 
nal) Addrvhs J4th Road, Khai, Bombay 21. 

DKS I KA ( HA R FAB , Dl WAN BAHADUR 

Sii T , B A , B L , Kt (1922), K I It (Cold) 
192(1, Advocate, Tiichv. h Sept 1868 
Educ Paehaiyappa’s and Prosidoncy 
Colleges, Madias Has been closolv itlcntifloil 
witlv Munu ijial and Local Boaid Institutions, 
was elected Cliairmaii of TriUiiiiopoly Muni- 
fipal Council for one teirn and nominated 
Piesident ot tiio Dmtriet Boaid for throe 
terms, Piosidoiit of the Distiict Urban 
Bank, the National College Council, Dt. 
Health Assn , Disehaiged Piisoncis’ Aid 
SocK'iy and J)t Scout’s (Jouneil, 'J’riehinopoly. 
Was a nominated Mimiber in the Madras 
liOgislative Council toi two teims and took 
a leaiiiiig jiart in amending the legislation in 
eoimoetion witli the Distiiet Munieipalities 
Act and iiOeal Boauls Act, the Eli'inentary 
Edueaiioii Act and the Village Punchayat 
Courts A<‘t , was a memhor of tlio Civil 
Justice Committee and the Malabar Tenancy 
(’ornmittee , J’rcsiilent, 'J'liehinopoly Hindu 
Dovastfianam (kimmitteo and Chairman of 
the Tiielunopoly Siiiaiigam Elcctiio Cor- 
poration Addres'^ ‘Venkata Park,’ Reynold’s 
Jload, Cantonment, 'I’riehliiopolv , and 
‘ Enderley,’ Cooiiooi Bailway Station. 

DEVADHAB, GOPAL KRISHNA, M A , C.I.E. 
(Ivaisar-i-Hmd Gold Medal in 1920), Presi- 
dent, Servants of India Soi,. 6. 1871. m. Dwar- 
kabai Soliaiil of Poona {died). Educ. . New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M. A., Bombay University, 1904. 
Served as Principal of the Ari^an Education 
Society’s High Scliool in Bombay, was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M.A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined 
the late G. K. Gokhalo in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kaisar-i-Hlnd 
Silver Medal in 1914. Worked as Vice- 
l*residcnt of the Servants of India Society 
for 3 years since 1923 and was again rc-elccted 
Vice-President of the Society for 3 years 
more ; has been twice elected President, 
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Servants of India Society He has been ever 
since Its beffinninpthc Head ofliombav Branch. 
G'oured in England an<l on the Continent in 
1918 as mein her of Indian Pi ess HelcRation 
He IS the founder and Hon Organiser and 
General Secretary of the Poona Seva Sudan 
Society, started in 1909, and now Hon 
(k‘neral Secretary of the National Social 
Conference. Presided over tlie Provincial 
Social Conference in 1920 at Sholapiir and over 
the National Social Conference in 1924 at 
Jan know and in Deioiniier lO.ii at 
Madias Oig.inisci ot the Malal>ai Belief 
Fund, 1921 , and South Indian and Malabar 
]<’lood Belief Fund in 1924; Organisi'd a Fund 
on behalf of the Servants of India Society 
for the relief of the llood-stncken in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, Jlaroda, Sind and Orissa In J927, 
served as member ot Coiiiinitt(‘e on (/‘o-opcra> 
tion appointed by Mvboie Government, 1920 
and the Government of Madras in 1928 
Gave ('vidence betoic the Boval roinmission 
on Agiiciiltuie as Preside nt of the Jbovincial 
(*o-opcrative Insl.itute, Bomba> ; has worked 
on several Committees appointed by Govein- 
ment For two vevirs betoie letiicmcnt was 
t)ie elected Pri'sident ot the liombay Central 
(\)-oi)crative Institute of which lor more 
than live yeais he had lieen Vk e- President , 
Dins.tor, Provincial Oo-oiieiative Jlank, 
has presided over J’roviiicial Co-opcrativo 
Confeicnccs in almost all major provinces and 
Indian States ; has been appointed Picsident, 
I’lavancoK' Co-opetatn l<iU(|uu\ Committee 
by Govt of H JI the Maliai.ija ot Tta^an(ole 
and was siniilail> enti listed with the Co- 
opeiatue Fmpiiiy in Cofhiu Shite by 
CoiJiin Go\eiuiuent m 19»‘{ .ind 1934, 
was I’lesideut, Fust All-rndi.i Bural 
llejnesentatnes Conteieiue Has published 
several pamphlets on Co-opeiation, Female 
Education and Social Betorm , Chan man, 
Executive Committee ot the Jieeean Agri- 
cultural Association , has undertaken “ VilLige , 
Uplift Work ” at Ivliedshivapur, fltteen miles 
from Poona on Mahableshwai Boad Member 
of the J^oona Advisory Board of tlie 
linpeiial Couiuil of Agiieultuial Bc.scarch, 
])elhi and Simla, was Member of the 
Indian Central Banking Inquiry Com- 
mittee, Chairman, Council of Management 
ot the Aryan Education Soeii’ty, Bombay 
]n .Tiine 1927 was unanimously elected Piesi- 
dent of the Servants of India Society, Poona 
His tnends und :idmiii'is i elebratod his 
Biamond .Tubilee in August 1931, when a 
puise of Bs. 10,500 was presented to luiu 
Address Girgaum, Bombay. 

DEVADOSS, TiiK HoN SiR David Mutiiiah, 

B A., B L (Madias), Bar-iit-Law, Inner 
Teni])le, Kt (1932). b 18 Dec 18(>8 m 
Lady Mosellamoiicy Chellainmal Devadoss. 
Eiltn CMS High School, Palamcottah ; 
Hindu College, Tinnevelly and Presidency 
College, Madias Practised as High Court 
Vakil in Tiunexelly Distiitt tiom 1892 to 
1908, tailed to the Bar in 1909 and settled 
in Madras and practised before High Court 
till appointed as oiu* ot His Majesty’s .Judges. 
Address ' Syhan Lodge, Mylapore, Madras 

DHAU Bakhshi Raghubir Singh, Rao 
Bahadur (1912), C I.E. (1925), C S I. Retired 
President of State Council, Bharatpur. b. 


1862, Educ • Privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar’s allowances, etc,, 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age ; promoted a Member 
of the Council of “ Panchayat ” of Sardais 
in the time Of His late Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur, subsequently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri Kishen Singh Sahib 
Bahadur. Was a member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for Rajputana and 
Ajrncr-Merwara ; was also President of a 
Soldiers’ Board in Bharatpur. Address 
Bharatpur. 

DHURANDHAR, RAO BAHADUR MAHADEV 
VISHWANATII, AM 6. 4th March 1871. m. 
Gangubai, 4th daughter of Madhavrao 
T Bao. Edac Bajaram High School, 
Kolhapui, and at the Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the stalf of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master m 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Bctired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay in March 1928 and was re- 
apjmintod as Visiting J^rotessor ot Painting, 
A(ted as Ollici.itmg Director of the Sir .T. J 
Sdiool of Alt 111 3 930 Jlc-appomted as 
liispectoi of Di awing and Cralt Work, 
Bombay Picsidi'iicy, and retired in Deccmbci 
1931, was selected to deioiate the Hon Law 
Mernbei’s room Imi'Ciial SecretaiiAt, New 
Delhi PiibUnifioris A Kincaid's (1) 
“Deccan Nuiseiy Tales,” (2) “Stories ot 
King Vikiam ” S M Edw’aides’ (l.C S ) 
“By-ways ot Domhay ” Otto Bothfeld’s, 
(ICS) “Women of India” and scvcial 
othci Marathi, Gujaiathi, Hindi and Mytho- 
logual books for Messrs. Macmillan A- Co, 
Oxford University Press. Longmans Green A 
Co , and se\eial other Indian publishing firms 
AddiChs “Shreo Amba Sadan,” Piabliu 

I Nagai, Khar, Bombay, No 21. 

DIGBY-BESTE, Henry Aloysius B , O B.E 
(1919), (J.I E (1933) , Captain, Suiicrmtcn- 
dent, I M M T S Duflcrin b November 5th, 
1883 m Olave Hume Henderson, d of Col 
W. Hume Henderson. 1, M. S. Edun Ston>- 
hurst College, Lani.s., England Went to 
sea in Moichant Service , 1899 , joined B I M 
as Sub- Lieut , February 5th 1903, serviie 
afloat till 1914 ; war service in H. M S 
Lawrence, Mesopotamia; transferred to 
Stair Central Headquarters, Bombay, and 
served as Divisional Naval Transport Ofticei 
up to 1921 , served afloat in command ol 
BI.M.S Dulfcriii and Clive, 1023 ; Deputation 
to England, 1924; Deputy Conservatoi, 
Madras, 3 925-26 ; Port Oflicer, Bombay, 
1927 ; Captain Superintendent, 1 M M T S 
Dufferm, since November 1927. Publication 
Drafted Government of India Sea Transport 
Begulation Address : I. M. M T. S. Dufferm, 
Mazagon Pier, Bombay 10. 

DINAJPUR, The Hon’ble Lieptenant 
Maharaja .7aoadi«ii Naih Bay Bahadur. 
b 1891 A by adoption to Maharaja Sir ifiiij.i 
N.ith Bay Bahadui, KC I E m. 193 6 Educ : 
Presidency College, Calcutta President, 
Dmajpur Landholders’ Association ; late 
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Chairman, Board and Mnnu‘ipallt.v, 

Binajpiir , Member, Couneil of State, J^ritish 
Indian Association, Benual, handholdeis’ 
Association, Asiatic Society of lien{?al, East 
India Association London, (’alciitta Literary 
Societ\ *\orth Bpn::.al /amindars* Associalion, 
Bangi>a Sahitya J*aiis]iat, Boad and Tians- 
poit Developiiient Assoiiation. Heceived 
Viccro>’s ( Vminiission in .lan 1924. Address 
Dinajpiir Uajbati, Jhnajpur, 226, Lower 
CiKUlai Itoad, Calcutta, 2, (Council of State, 
J)ellii and Simla. 

DIN SHAW, Sill HORMUSJEK rowA«:.TEF, Kt , 
cr. 1922 ; O B K 1918 , M V O 1912 , senioi 
paitncr m Cowasjee Dinshaw & Bros , Met 
chants, IJaval Agents, Shipping Agents, and 
Ship Owners, (!onsul tor J'ortiigal and (Consul 
for Austrian Bepiihlic ; h 4 April 1867, c s. 
of late ('owasjee bmsliaw, C I M , m. 1875, Bai 
Maneckbai, d. of l^usserwanjee Coovcijec 
Erskme : three s one d Editc Elphmstone 
High S(‘hool and Elphinstone College , evening 
classes, King’s (lollege, London Scived 
apiireiitici'ship with Jami's f’.aiber and Son & 
(Jo , London, and lavipold I ling Kils and C.ins 
P<iiis , joined his father’s linn, 1879 , acted as 
Trustee of the Boit ot Aden since 1891 ; head 
of the Parse(‘ (Joinmumty of Aden sinre 1900 ; 
acted as a member to the Aden J’ort Com- 
mission, 3 901 , presented an addiess from the 
ditferent comTiiunities ot Aden to King 
Ceorgc and Queen Mary on tlii'ir v^ay to India, 
lepicsented Aden (’ham be i ol Commerce at 
the Eitth International (’ongiess, Boston, 
1012 Address Steamer Point, Aden. 

DIVATIA, IlARSTDlIUHAI VA.TUHHAl, TUE 
lloN Mr Justice, MA, J/Ji li., Piiism 
Judge, High Couit ot Judicature, Boniliay 
w Jolly lien, d oi JTimipal A B Dhiiiva, 
Pio-A’'i(e-(!han(elloi, ]len.ires Cnnmsitv. 
Kdu( (lujaiai (Jollege, Ahinedabad Pioles- 
soi ol PhiJoso|)hv, llaieilh College, 3910-12, 
I’lactised on the Apjiellato Side ot the High 
Couit, 3 912-191*1, Prolcssor, (hneininent 
haw College 1928-1921 , Hoii Secietary, 
Bai (JouiK il, B(nnba> , 19.12-3 I Puhli((dtons . 
‘Psychology” (in Cujaiati Jauigiiage) 
Address " Sans Soiici,” Kidge Hoad, Malabai 
Hill, Boiiiliay. 

DORN ARAL, Bishop op, since 1912; Rt. Rev. 
Vedanayakam Samuel Azakiah, 1st Indian 
bieViop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); b. 17 Aug. 1874. 
Educ. : C. M. S. High School, Mengnanapurara; 
C. M. S. College, Tmnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One ol founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society of Tinnevelly, 1903 ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gon. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 , visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and its Vice-President, 1909-11; 
visited England as Delegate to World's 
Missionary Conference, 3 910 ; Head of 
Dornakal Mission, 1909-12. P'uidicatxons 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, 
India and Missions The Acts of the Apostles, 
The Lite of Clirist according to St. Mark. 
Christ in the Indian Villages. Address 
Dornakal Singareni Collieries, Deccan. 

DOW, Hugh, C T E n 932) , Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Depaitment, Government ol India, 
1934 b. 1886, m Arm, d ot James ShetfieJd, 


3 91 .3. Edue Aske’s Hateham School and Univ. 
Coll , London. Entoied T.C S., 1909 and served 
as Asst Coll in Sind. Municipal Commi. 
for Surat, 1916-18, Asst Commr. in Sind 
tor Civil Supplies and Recruiting, 1918-20 , 
and Deputy ControIhT of Princes. Deputy 
Secret aiv% Fiiiaiico Department, Bombay, 
1921 , Ag Secietaiy, Finance Di'paitment, 
1923, Financial Adviser to P.W D., 1926; 
Since 1927 Revenue Officer to Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind , Member of Sind Committee, 
1932. Address . Delhi and Simla. 

DUBEY, DORI LALL, M A (Allalxahad), Ph D 
(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College, h Sept 3 897. Edtie. Agra College 
(1916-1922) and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (1928-3930). 
Professor of Economics, Meerut College since 
3 92.‘l Was invited by the U. P. Government 
in Jan 1931 to a Conference at Lucknow witii 
Sir Arthur Salter, the economic expert of the 
League of Nations, to discuss the plan of an 
Economu* organisations for India. Member, 
Board ot Fc onoriiic Tmiriiry, U K , of the 
Editoiial Board of the U. P. (Ju-opoiativc 
Journal of the Committee of Courses in 
Economics ot the Board of ITigli Schools 
and Inter. Edm-ation, U. P and of the 
I'Aei irtive Committee of the Indian Fconomie 
Association Seivcd as a member ot the 
IJ P. Agricnltnral Delit Comimtteo (1932) 
and sulmuttcd a note on the dangers of Jjand 
Alienation Act Has travelled widely in 
India and all eoiiiitiies of Europe except 
Russia and Spain and Poitiigal A fiecpient 
wilier to tlie pi css on economic and finamual 
questions Publications Indian Economies 
(1927), Rovd. 1932 and The Indian 
Pnldie Debt with a toieword by Sir George 
Sehristor (1930) . “ Some Finamual and 

Eeonomie Piolilems of India ” and “R T. (). 
Financial Sateguaids” (1931) Address: 
Meerut College, Meerut. 

DITDHORIA, Naba Kumak Sing, q s. of Rai 
llahadnr Budh Singli Diidhorui ol Azimganj , 
Zamiridai and B.uikcr , Member, Jj(‘gislativo 
Assembly b. 1904 m sister of Fateh (Jhand, 
present Jagat Sett ot Mursliidabad Educ 
privately Membei, Biitish Indian Associa- 
tion, Caleiitta ; Bengal National Chamber of 
Comnicrce, Calcutta, (’ountiy’s Jjeagiio, 
Delhi and Simla , Bengal Juandholders’ Asso- 
ciation, (Jaleiitta , Bengal Flying (Jluh, Dum- 
Diim , (Jaleiitta Club, (Jaleutta. Membei, 
(’helmstord Club, Delhi and Simla. Address. 
74-1, Clive Street, Calcutta and Azimganj 
P O , Miiishidabad Distiict. 

DUFF, Reginald James, J.P , Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate ; General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay, b. 11 
•Tnly 1886 m Olive A. Lockie. Educ * 
Wliitgift Grammar Sciiool. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd , Loudon and 
Bombay. Address : Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 

DUGGAN, Sir JamshedjiNusserwanji, C.I.E , 
O B.E., D. O. (Oxon), F.C.P.S., Lt.-CoL, 
A I.ll.O., L.M. S , J.IL, Oplithalmle Surgeon 
in cliarge, Sir C. .1. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bomliay. b. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
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Parakh. Educ: Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor In Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and (^hthalmic Sur- 
geon, Parsl General Hospital, Bombay ; is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 
Ophthalmological Society of Egypt. Fellow of 
the Bombay University and Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Bombay. Publications . 
Papers on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoea and allied diseases of the eyes, 
Artificial Bye, Tropical papilla, Squint caset- 
and Siib-Conjuctival Injections in the eye. 
A familiar Blue group of the Salcrotics , Deep 
inflltration AnacNtliesia in Ophthalmic 
Operations. A family of Aniridia , A case 
of llhinosporidium Kinealyi, Milk Theraphy 
in eye Diseases Intravenous injections of 
Mercurochromo in suiipurative cv(‘ conditions , 
Two cases of Quinine Amblyopia with 
iinusal Ophtliabnoscopic luctuH , Tlie Kyes 
of Our (Miildien, \ Case of E])jbulbai 
Epitheliemu oi tlie Coii|mi(li\a and Tieat- 
inent «it Kxteriial E\ (‘-Diseases witii iiltia- 
violel 1 iiglit. Addrm The Lawnside, Haik- 
ness lload, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

DUHR, The Rev. Joseph, S J , Ph D , D.D , 
Professoi. b March 18, 1885. Educ. : the 
Gymnasium EchtcTuach Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg; St. Joseph’s College, Turnhout, 
Belgium, Manresa House, Roehampton, London, 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst , Imperial College, 
South Kensin^/on ; St. Mary’s Theological 
Seminary Kiiracong, India ; Gregorian 
University, Rome ; (^mpion Hall, Oxford, 
Piofessor at St Xaviei’s College, Calcutta, 
1910-1916 ; Professor at St. Xavici’s College, 
Bombay, 1918-1921, Principal of St. Xaviei’i, 
College, Bombay, from 1924 to 1 932 Address • 
St. Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay. 

DUNI CHAND, Lal A, B. A., Licentiate inlaw, 
Honours in Persian and Literature (1894) 
Member, lieglslative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. 6.1873. m.ShrimatiBhagdevi 
Educ : Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921. 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899 ; was 
Manager of Anglo- Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College , resumed practice 
in 1923; presided over All-India Sud Confer- 
ence in 1917 ; been a member, All-lndia Con- 
gress Committee, since 1920; was convicted 
and sentence a to six months’ imprisonment 
in 1922 imder Criminal Law Amendment Act , 
resided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
eld in Rohtak in 1922. was Swarajist Mem- 
ber of the Second Legislative Assembly. 
Suspended practice in 1930 ; Nominated 
Member. Working Committee of All-India 
Congress Committee w'as invited by Goven'- 
ment to serve on the Punjab Jail Knquin 
Committee in 1929 Eleeteti President, 
Punjab i*rov. Congress Committee, Aug. 1930 
was convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1930, for eontinumg nujiiiber of the 
Congress Working ('lommittee aftei it had lieeii 
declared unlawful. Address: ICripa Nivas, 
Amballa 
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DUNNTCLTFF, HORACE BARRATT, M.A. 
(Cantab ), M A , Sc.D. (Dublin) ; F.I C., I.E.S. 
Vice-Principal, Government College, Lahore, 
since 1927 ; Professor of Inorganic Chemistry^ 
Punjab University since 1924 , (aDo Fellow 
and Syndic). Chemical Adviser to the Central 
Board of Revenue, Finance Department, 
Government of India, since 1928. 6. 23 
September 1885. m. Freda Gladys Burgoyne, 
eldest d of Frederick Wiiiiam Burgovne- 
Waliaco (1926). Educ.' Wilson’s Grammar 
Scliool aiui Downing CoUege, Cainbridgf* 
(foundation Scholar). M.A.O. College, Ali- 
garh, U. P ,1908-1914 , Khalsa College, Amiit- 
sar, 1914-17; Government Colh'ge, Lahoie, 
1917 to date , Indian Munitions Boaid, 1917, 
Cordite Faetoiy, Aiuvankadu, 1918-1921, 
Delegate to Imperial Education Conterenee 
(London), 1927; SpiHual duty with Fmaiief' 
Department, Government of India, 1928-29, 
JMember, J’lmjab Agiieiiltural Roseareb, 
(’onmil, Pimjal) Chemical iteseareh Fund 
Committee, Indian (’ommittee of Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland , 
Member of ('oiincil, Indian Chemical Society, 
Jhesident, Cliemistiv Section, Indian Scjenee 
CJongress, 1934 PublieaUom Research papc‘rs 
111 Chemical jouinals Address Government 
College, L.ihore, Punjab 

DUTT, Amar Natii, B A , B L , M L A , of 
late Mr Duiga Dass Dutt and Siiinati Jugal 
Moium Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta Ifigh (’onit 
6 19 May 1875 m Srimati Tincaii Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandliyatara, born 1902, 
son, Asok Nath, h 1 906 Educ Salkla A. S 
School, Howiah Rijion (5oIl(‘giatc School and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Metiopolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll was (’hairman 
Local Board ; Moinbei, ])istiiet Board , 
Secretary, People’s Association, Distiiet 
Association, Central Co-opeiati\e Bank, 
Ltd., Bnrdwan , cloetod Mcunbci, Coiiit of 
the Univeisity of Delhi fiom 1 925 and Electeci 
Member Indian Legislative Assembly fiom 
1923 was President, Bengal Postal Conference 
1926 and All-India Telegraph Union 1928-34 
and of the Shiiddhi (kmfcience 1928 and 
Piosident, Burdwan Arva Samaj 1928-.30 and 
was editor of montlily magazine Alo. Member 
Reticnehment Committee 1931. Address. 
“ Rnrki Aloy,” Keshabpur, P. O. and 
“ Purbacluil,” Burdwan. 

DWiVEDI, Ramaoyan, MA (Honrs), 
Pnncipal, Maliaraja’.s College, Diiai , eldc-st s of 
Pt Rambhadia Dube, Zemmdai oi Basti 
and Siimati Baliraji Dcm, 6. 21 Nov 1902 m 
Mis.sSarala De\i Misia, V d ot Pt Ramliaiakh 
Misia, Zemmdai ot Biehhia Edue 
Govt High Sc'liool, Basti and Benaies 
Hindu University, U J». Govt Hcholai 
(1917-20), 1st Class Honoiiis in 
Bnglisb Literature, Gold Medalist and Sebolai 
of the Univeisity, 1918-24. Prof of English 
1> A -V Oillege, (Jawiiporc, 1924-27, Head 
of English Department, N. R E C. College, 
Khurja, Vice-Piinelpal, K K. College, 
JiUeknow and Principal, Hindi Vidyapith 
C-ollege, Allaliahad , Cliairmaii, Reception 
Committee, AU-India Students’ (Jonferenee 
and Sc*erc'taiy, Ail- India Poets’ Conference 
(1925), President, Board of Education, Dhai 
State*; Member, Boaicl of Education for 
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Central India, llajjaitana and Gwalior at i 
Ajmoi, its examiner and MonilxT on the 
Oominittoe ('oinsoR m Enizlisli , jepresent- 1 
ed Dliai State as a delegate m the All- Asia I 
Edneationl Confeienee, lt)3() , Elected Presi- 
<lent, All-Tndia Arya Kumar Conference, 
llareilly (1931). Pahheatiom : Eiom 
Dawn to Dusk ; Songs from Suidas , Songs 
from Mirabai ; Histoiy of Hindi Literature; 
Saurabh ; Sono ki Gari, (Hindi Drama) , 
DoojkaChand, (Hindi); Sanskar ke Sahityik, 
(Hindi), l*udya-runj , Lite and Speeches ot 
Pandit.) Jw Nehiii, (ilhi.sDat<‘d) , llctniings 
in English , A Ciitical Guide to the stiidv ol 
Poetrv l*u))lislied a nuinbei ot 
oiiginal papeis on Philology, Literatuie, 
etc , in leading Enghsii and Veinatulai 
•JouinaK, Edited scveial tlassual 
Hindi books and peiiodicals, Udaya and 
Sammclan Pairika Iteci cation -billiards, 

timnis, and chess , lioiibv — stamp-collecting 
Addrrufi Maharaja’s College, Dhar and 
Villa Soma, Captamganj, Basti (U P ) 

DYEll, James Ferqttson, MA, CT.E 
(19i29) , I C.S President of the Council 
and llevenue Member, Bhopal State Joined 

I C- S. in 1902 and arrived in India in 1903, 
Asstt Commissioner, Keglstrar in the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court and Settlement 
Otticor from 1903 to 1915, 3rd Secretary 
to the Ciiief Commission ci , 1916, Deputy 
Commissioner, 1917, Commissioner of 
Settlement and Director of Land Jleeords, 
C P , 1 922, and Commissioner, 1929 Address . 
Itiaz Manzil, Bhopal, Central India. 

EASTLEY, CHARLES Mortimer, J.P., Solicitor 
and Notary Public, b 2 September 1890. m. 
Esme Bei\l Chester Wintle (h.iduat- 
ed as Solicitoi ol the Siipidnc Couit ot 
JuduatiiK*. England in June 1914 Scived 
in the Client Wai tiom 1914-19J9 as Lieut 

II K A (T E ) 111 India , as an Obsei\ei 

and l^lot in H K C and Pilot in 

the R \ E against tlie Mohmands on 
the N.W.F. m 1916; the Marri in 

Baluchistan in 1917; the Turks at 

Aden in 1918, the Afghans in 1919. 
Address: C/o Little <& Co., Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay. 

EDWAKDS, The Hev. James Eairbrother 
Principal, United I’iieoiogical College of 

Western India and English Editor of the 
Dnyanodaya (or Rise of Knowledge) for six 
Missions b March 25th 1875 m. Miss 
Mary Louise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten 
Training School Educ t Wesley an) Methodist 
Theolojhcal College, Hanusworth, Jiirmingham, 
England. Eight years in charge of English 
Cliurelics in England ; arrived in India, Sept. 
1908; until 1914: (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Superintendent in Bomliay , since 1914 loaned 
by (Wesleyan) Methodist Church to American 
Marathi Mission for literary and tlieological 
work, went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
charge of United Theological College PubUcor 
Uons ' The Life and Teaching of Tukaram , 
article on Tukaram in Vol XII of Hastings' 
Encyclopacdui of Religion and hthics : The 
Holy Spirit the Christian Dynamic • four 
Marathi books on The Cross the Ilesunection 
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and the Holy Spirit ; two Marathi Works 
on Tukaram *; Editor since 1919 of English 
Section of the Dnyanodaya , Liquor and 
Opium in India : (reprint of Memorandum to 
Simon Commission, pubhslied in London). 
Lditoi ot tlie “ I’oet Saints ot Maharashtra ’ | 
Senes ol Enghsii translations ol Maiathi 
IH)et^^, instoiv and idogiaphy, 10 vols. 
Address . United Theological College, 7, 
Sholapui Koad, Poona 

EMERSON, H. E. Sir Herbert William- 
K.C S.I , C I E , C B.E , Governor of the Pun- 
jab, 5. 1 June 1881 Educ Calday Grange Gram, 
mar School ; Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
Entered Indian Civil Service, 1 905 ; Manager* 
Bashahr State, 1911-14 ; Superintendent 
and Settlement Officer, Mandl State , 1916 ; 
Assistant Commissioner and Settlement 
Officer, Punjab, 1917; Deputy Commissioner, 
1922 , Secretary to Government, Finance 
Department, 1926 ; Chief Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, 1927-28 , Secretary to 
Government of India, Home Department 
1 930-32 appointed Gov ernor of the Punjab 
1933 Address Government House, Lahore, 

ER®!TvfNE Lord, John E^rani’is Ashley, 
G (’ 1 E (1954), (iovetnor ot Mddraa, 1.5lh 
Novembei 1 9 D , JJeut K of O Scots Guards, 
lat(‘ Lieiit Slots Guards , M P (IM Weston- 
super-Mare Division ot Somerset 1922-23. 
and siiue l<)24 b 2(>lli April, 1895 ; e s, ot 
12tli Earl ot Mar and Kelh(> m. 1919 Lady 
Marjoiie llar\(*y, ed of 4th Marquess ol 
Bnstol, q I , loni Edur Eton, Christ 

Church, Ovtoid , \sst J*ri\at(‘ Secretary, 
(nn|mid) to l*t lion Wnltc'r Long, (1st Loni 
ot Admiialtv), 1 920-21, Earlianu'iitai v Private 
Seeictary (unpaid) to tln' Postmaster-General, 
(Sii W .Joynson links), 1923, Ihineipal 
Private Seeretaiy (unpaid) to Home Secretary, 
1924 .Assistant Govc'iinncnt Wlnjnn National 
Goveiiimeut, 1 5),}2 , //eirv s Master ot 
Eiskiin*, qr Addte\s 6, St JaiiK's Square, 
S \\ 1 , GoAeimnent House, Madras 

EWBANK, Robert Benson, B.A (Oxon.), 
E L S , (M E (1 924), 1 S , Secy to Govt, ot 
Itombay, Genoial Depaitincnt (on leave) b 22 
Oct 1883 m Frances Helene, d. of Rev. W. 
F. Simiison of Caldbock, Cumberland . Educ : 
Queen’s (Joll., Oxford. Asst. Coll, and 
Asst. Pol. Agent, 1907; Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Bombay, 1912-20 ; 
Secretary to Imperial Committee on Co- 
operation, 1914-5, 1920-24, Deputy Secretary 
to Gov. of India successively in Commerce, Rev. 
and Agric , P. W D. and Education, Health 
and Land Departments, 1920 Secretary, Colo- 
nies Committee, London, 1925 Officiated as 
Private Secretary to H. E. Lord Reading; 
Secretary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926 , Delegate of the Government of India in 
East Africa, 1927-28 Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council. Publications : Bom- 
bay Co-operative Manual and Indian 
Oo-operatlve Studies. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

FALIERE, Rt Rev Albert Peirre Jean, 
Vicai Apostolic of Northern Burma and 
Titular, Bishop of Clysma since 1930, b, 
1888. Address : Mandalay. 
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FARIDKOT, H.H. Farzand-i-Saadat NisriAN > 
Hazrat-Kaisau-i- Hinu, Brau Bans, Baja 
Har Inj)ar Singh Bahadur op. b. 1915, «.iii 
1910 rules one of the Sikh States of the i 
Punjab. Address: Faridkot, Punjab. j 

FAllRAN, Arthur CouRTNrr, BA. (1911), 

F. K Hist Society, l^rincipal, Kainatak 
Oollcpo, Dharwar. b. June 15, 1890. , 

JMiic • 'J’nnity Coll., Dublin. Address 
Karnatak Collogo, Dharwar. ; 

FAWCDS, Georoe Ernest, M.A. (Oxon), ' 
O.I.E. (1927), O.B.E. (1923), V D. (1923) j 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and ■ 
Orissa. A. 12 March 188.5. m. (1911) Mary l 
Christine, d of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. ! 
of Rye, Sussex. Educ. : Winchester College and , 
New College, Oxf Old .Joined the 1 E S 1909 ;j 
Director ot Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, since 1917. Address . Patna, E I.R. I 

FAZULBHOY CURRTMBHOY, Sir (1913),, 
C.B.E. (1920) ; Merchant and Millowner. b. ■ 

4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Salcmabai, d.oi the late ] 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahini. Educ. privately, 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 veart ; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11) ;i 
President, 1914-15, Represented Bombay 
Millowners* Association on Bombay Prov 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahoinedans i 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-10, 1 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board ot the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India , now 
a nominated Member by the Government, 
lion Seiaetaiy, Bombay Presidency War 
Relict Fund. Appointed bv Government 
Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, (iluef being the Weights and Measures | 
(Committee, Committee on the ediuaition of | 
Factory 3<hnployecs, and the Commission for r 
Jiife S.ning Appliances, invited by Govern- 1 
merit to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of flations, 1 920 Cou- 
nccted with m.iuy of the principal industrial 
concerns in Bombay, Cb.urmaii, Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 1914-15 
An active Member of the Committee of j 
the Bombav Millowners’ Association, being j 
Chairman, 1 907-8 A keen advocate ot . 
education, particularly ot Maliomedans j 
Mmnber of the Anjuman-i-Tslam, Bombay, a l 
'I'rustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Road, J 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

FAZL-l-HUSAIN, TiiE HON. MiAN Sir, Kt 
( 1925), IvCSl., KC.I.E., B.A (Punjab), 
M.A. (Cantab.), LL.l). (Punjab Vnivei- ■ 
Mt>), 1933; Rai-at-baw ((li.i>’s Dm), 

b 14 .Tune 1877. m, eldest d. ot Mian Nur- 
ahmad Khan. Educ.: Abbottabad, Govt. 
College, Lahore, Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Practised in Sialkot, 1901-5 ; in the Punjab 
High Court, Lahore, 1905-20; Presdt , High 1 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20 ; Professor 
and Principal, Islamia College, 1907-8 ; 
Secretarv, Islamia College, 1906-18 ; Fellow, 
Punjab University, 1909-1920; Syndic, Punjab . 
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University, 1912-1921 ; represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council, 1917-20. 
President, All-India Mahomedan Educational 
Confee.. 1922; started Muslim League, 1905 
Title of K.B., 1917 , President, Punjab Prov. 
Conference, 1916 ; elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1920. Apptd. Minister ol 
Education, Punjab, 1921; re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis. Council, 1923 ; re-appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924. Temp, 
additional Member of H. E. The Governor- 
General of India's Council, Aug. 1925. 
Rc-api)ointcd Minister of Education. Nov. 
192.5; Apptd. Revenue Member, Punjab, 
1926. Leader of the House in the Punjab 
lA?g CounciJ. July 1926 to March 1930. Mem- 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations 1927. Temporary Member, Governor- 
General's Executive Council (Dept of Edui»i- 
tion. Health and Lands), Aug 1929-35. On 
delegation to S African Conference, 1932. 
Address . 6, King Edward Road, New Delhi. 

^’ERMOR, SIR Lewis Leigh, Kt (193.5) F R.S , 
OBE. (1919) D.Sc (London), A R.S.M., 

F G S F.A S li , M Inst M.M , Director, 

Geological Sinvcy of India b 18 Sep 1880 
Educ Wilson’s Grammar School, Camberwell, 
Royal College of Science and Royal School of 
Mines, Ijondon National Scholar, 1 898 ; Mur- 
chison Medalist and Pii /.email, 1900, Geological 
Survey ot India, since 1902 , attached Indian 
Munitions Board, 1 91 7-1 8 , represented Go- 
vernment of India at International Geological 
Congresses in Sweden (1910) ; Canada (1913) ; 
Spam (L926) , South Afiica (1929); 
President, Mining .'ind Geological Institut. 
of India, 1922 , Vice-President, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1931-33, President, 1933-il , 
Vice-T’residont, JUmalavan Club, 1931 and 
1932, Vico-Picsidont, Society of Economic 
Geologists, 1932 and 1933, Piesident, 
Governing Body. Indian School of Mines, 
1921, 192.5, 1928, 1930 to date, Bigsby 
Medal, Geological Society of India, 1921. 
Publication^ Manganese Ore Deposits of 
India ; Moinoiis, Geological Survey of India, 
and numerous pajierson mineialogy, petrology, 
ore-deposits, Tuetcoritiesand mnieial statistics 
in the publications of the Geologu^al Survey 
of India, the I’lansactions, Mining Geological 
Institute of Didia, the ,Tournal, Aslatu 
Society, Bengal, The Geological Maga/.m(\ 
and elsewUcri' Address Geological Survey 
of India, Calcutta, and Bengal United Servico 
Club, Calcutta. 

'ERRERS, V^WAN MACLEOD, M A (Crintab ), 
.ludicial ('(Mumissjonci , Sind b 29 .buniary 
1S77 hi Helen Mildicd, d o Tlii‘ Hon 
Ml 3>. MdAci. Educ Pei sc School 
Tiiiiity f’ollegi', Cambiidge Indian Ci\il 
SciMie, Assistant (’olliMtoi in Sind , De|mt> 
Coinmissionei 1’ S F , Assistant Judge, 
Sataia , Distant Judge, Ratiiagiii, Hvderabad 
(Sind), Km win, J)hmwai and Bclgaum. 
Address . Kaiiuhi 

'lELD, Lieut Colonel Donald Moyle, Cl E. 
(1935); Agent to the Goveinor-Gciieial, 
Madias States b 19 Noveiiibei IHSJ. in 
Muiiel Hay, d. ot the late Suigcon-Gencial 
G W. 11 Hay. Edtu. Tonbridge School- 
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T? M C S.in(lhiir‘^t. Tn«iia« Armv. 19(H>, 
1907; Politu.il l>(‘])aitim‘Tit, (lovcinmoiit ot 
India, siiico 1907 At/f/z’f’ss • Tinandiiiin, 
Tiavamoio. S India 

FITiOSE, Lt.-Ool. Clement, M.V.O.; Military 
^c. to Maharaja of Gwalior, ainco 1901; 
h. 1853. Ediui. : Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Col , 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97 ; A -D.-C to tho 
Maharaja Semdia, 1899-1901. Address » 

Gwalior. 


FINLAYSOT^, Major-General Eobert 
Gordon, (Ml. (1931), C.M G (1918), I) S.O 
(191.5), It A , Commanding Kiiwalnludi. 
District Since 1 931 b 15th April 1881 m 
1912, Mary Leslie, d of late James Richmond, 
Kincairney, Perthshiie lilntcrcd Army, 
1900, Captain, 1908 , Major, 1914, Majoi- 
Gcneial, 1930 , served European War, 1914-18. 
(despatches 8 times, lit Lnmt , ColoneJ, lit, 
('ol. DSO, C\IG.), North Itnssia 1919, 
A.DC. to the King 1929-30, G S O 1 War 
Office, 1921-25, G R O 1 Statf (‘ollege, 
1925-27, (MIA. 3rd Division, 1927-30. 
A ddres^ llawalpindi . 

FITZMA ITHTCK, Dksmond Ftt/Jokn, Maior 
IloYAL En«tnei:iis (ictiicd 19 iO); li A , 
(Hons), Cant.il) M.isici, Sisuiity Punting, 
indi.i,.ind Contmllci ol Stamps h 17 Aiigii'-t 
189 i ni 1920, Nan< ^ , r/ otltcv John Sh<*il<K k 
and Mis hcaki', ot Gi<i\swood, Siiiiey, 
2 d E(iu<. lir.idtield College and Itoyal 
Militaiv Academy, Woolwich, 1912-14, 
Cambridge rniversity, 1920-22 , Seived with 
Itoyal Fiiigmecis in Kiame, llelgnim and 
Italy diiringGieat Wai , 1914-1918, Wounded, 
J915, mentioned in Desfiatc lies, 1918, In- 
stnietoi, E. M A , Woolwnh, 1918-1920; 
Jnstniitoi, S(h ot Mihtai\ Engineoimg, 
Cluitham, 1923-1925; Faigineoi, Callendei’s 
Cable and (’onstruetion (’o , Ltd , 1927 , (liiet 
Engmeei, Callendei’b C.iiile and Gonstriiction 
Co, Ltd, 1928-1929; Deputv Mint Mastei, 
liombay and Ualditta, 1929-1931 ; l)> 

Master, Secuiity Printing, India, J^asik, 
1932-33 Master, Security Printing, India, 
and Contiollei of Stamps, sine(' 1934 Pabltra- 
tiom Pa pel s on H ydio-Electi le Deyelopments 
in Fiance ; Woik of Military Engineeis in th(‘ 
Indian Mints Addrehs Caxton House, 
EasikUoad, G I J* Jlailway 

FTTZPATEICK, Sir JAMES Alexander Ossory, 
K C l.E. (1933), B A , LL B , Bar-at-Law, 
C 1 E (1917) , C B E (1919) , Indian Civil 
Service, A G G. Punjab States b 21st 
November 1870, m. Ada Florence Davies 
Educ: High School, Dublin, and Trinity 
Coll , Dublin. Joined ICS, 1903 ; served 
in various appointments on N. W. F. P. 
Political Agent, I’ochi, 1913-1915 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Bannii, 1915-1916; Political 
Agent, Wano, 1916-19; Kesidcntin Waziris- 
tan, 1920-22, Commissionei, Ajnire, 1923 ; 
H. B M *s Consul iii Arabistan (Persia), 1922, 
lievenue Minister, Baahwalpiir, 1926-1927, 
A G G. Punjab States, 1927. Active Service • 
Tochl operations, 1914-15 (mentioned in 
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despatelies) ; Mahsud Expedition, 1917 
(dcspatclies and received thanks of (iovern- 
ment) ; Waziiistan operations, 1920-1922 
(despatches and thanks of Conimander-in- 
Chief). Address .* Lahore, Punjab. 


FLEMING, Major-G KM3RAL Georoe, C. B. 
(1935 ), C. B. E (1932); D. S. O. (1916); 
Cominandei. Madias District h 3 Nov 1879 
m Simone, d ot Picric (rre^y ot Pari*^. Edffr : 
Epsom and ITniveisity Colleges In ranks 
liiifKTial Ycomaiirv, 1 \cai 165 days .lolncd 
Somerset h E , J901 ; S. Mi lean Wai, 1900-01 , 
Great Wat, 1915-19 Commanded 7tii 
JiattalloTi Gloiieestei Kcgiintnit, 7th Bn 
N. Start Eegt, 9th Bn 11 W.ir Hog , 1st 
Bn Welsh peg Served in France, (hillii)oli 
\t E F Pci sia .md Middle East Comma udei 
111 Shanghai, 1931-33, IVLijoi-Gciieial, 193.3 
Medals S Atiican Wai, QMG Clasps, 
Oidei of S Stanislas 3id Class with swoids, 
1914-15 , S B AV M., V.M., i) S. 0 Addresfs • 
Flagstair House, Baiigaloie. 

FORSTEll, Sir Martin Onslow, Kt. 1933, 
Ph D. (Wur/burg), D. Sc. (London), F. 1. C , 
F. U. S. (1905), b. 1872. Edi^c.: Private 
schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Uuiv ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington Asstt Prof, of Chemistry, Iloyal 
College of Science, 1902-13 , Director, Salters’ 
Institute of Industrial Cliemistry, 1918-22; 
Diiector, Jndian Tnstituti* of Sdence, Banga- 
lore, 1922-33 , Hon. Secretary, Chemical 
Society, 190 1-10, Treasurer, 1915-22; Longstatf 
Madalist, 1915; President ol Chemistry Sec- 
tion, British Association, 1921; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1925. Publications : 
Contributions to Transactions of the Chemical 
Society, Address: Old Banm Man tap, Mysore 
City. 

FOWLEE, Gilbert John, D.Sc., F.I.C., F. E. 
San I b 1868, w Amy Hindmaish, d. of 
George S and Eleanor Scott. Educ : Sideot 
School, Somerset, Owens (College, Victoiu 
University, Manchestei, Heidelberg Univer- 
sity For 20 years in strvicc of Elvers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Eesiionsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-effluents ol Manchester. Pioneer of 
“ Actwated Shidge ” process of sewage 
punlication. World -wide experience as 
sanitary exjicrt Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Gove-rnment of Bengal, repuriftcation of jute 
mill effluents, l^’rom 1916 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of Bio-chemistry 
at the Indian Institiiti' of Science, Bangalore. 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production of 
a(«tone, used in the manufacture of cordite. 
Was appointed Priiuipal of the Harcourt 
Butler Technologie^il Institute, Cawnporc, iii 
July 1927. Eetired in November 1929, alter 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government. 
JLis been President of the Indian Cliemieal 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Corresjiond- 
ing Member of the Manchester Literary and 
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Philosophical Society. Has puhlished many 
scientific papers and discourses. Addrefts : 
Central Hotel, Bangalore, S. India 

FREEH, Cecil George, M.A.. (Cantah.), B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F. S. 8 , I. C. S,, Financial 
Secretary, Govorninent of Bombay, b. 8 
Oct. 1887. m. Judith Mary Marston. Educ : 
Merchant Taylor’s School, London. St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Entered I.C S. 1912, 
Under-Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department, 1919; 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1926; Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bomliay, Finance Department, 
1926-1929 ; Finance Secretary, 1929-30 
and Iroin Apiil 1932 Addmi^ Socjct.m.it, 
Boml)ay 

PYZEE RAHAMIN, S , Artist, b. 19 Dec. 1880. 
m. Atlya Begum H. Fyzoe, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazli RaOya Begum of Janjira. Edtic: 
School of the Iloyal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with .Tohn Sargent, 11 A., and Sir 
Solomon, J. Solomon, E.A., London, Exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy Annua] Pixhibitlons ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit m Paris, 
Goiipils’ Arthur Tooth's and the New 
Builington Galleries in London, ICnoedlcu's’, 
Andersons’ New Yoik and at tlie J’ahwe ol 
Fine Arte in Hati-Fiaticiseo. Jn 1925 the 
National Galleiy of British Ait acquireil tw'o 
paintings tor tlieir perniaTK iit collei tion, now 
hung ill the Tate Galleiv, Milituiik Jn 1939 
tlie authorities ot the LuxemlKnirg Gallery of 
Paris acquired one painting for tTieir peima- 
nent collection, as also the City Art Gallery 
of Manel)(‘ster. Her Titqierial Majesty the 
Qiiccn-Einpiess hoiiouu d Ins exlnbition by a 
visit at Ihe New liuilujgton (Lillenes In 
1926 and 1927, painted the flist doin(‘ in tlu 
Inipinal Secretariat in N(‘w Delhi and m 
1928-29 tin* 2n(l dome ot the' Committee 
Itooin * li ’ of tlie s.nne iniildmg Foi sevt'ral 
years Art Adviser to H H the Gaekwar of 
Baroda Jn the spr ing ot 1 930 tiio authorities 
of th(* City Alt G.ill(*r\, Muiicliestei orgams(>d 
an exhibition rd ins entin' woiks at then 
Giill»*ries ljy hpeeial invitation J’umted 
iiiaiiv ])oitraits ot tlie I’linees and Nobles of 
India Jjcadei of the Indian School ot paint- 
ing and opiKJsed to the methods both oi the 
Bombay and the Bengal S( bools Ptthlua- 
tions • Histoiv of till' Bene- Israelites of India 
Address. “ Alwaii-e-Bil'.it,” Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GAJBNDRAGADKAR, ASHVatthA-MA Bala- 
OHARYA, M.A., M.R A.S. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstonc College, Bombay, b 
1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Eamalabai Shall gram 
of Satara. Educ : Satara High School, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstonc Coll., Septr. 1915 ; Lecturer, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elphmstone 
College, m 1920. Holds the rank of Lieuten- 
ant and commands “ C ” Company of the 1st 
Bombay Battalion. University Training 
Corps (I.TF) Publications: Critical edi- 
tions of many Sanskrit cl.asslcs for the use of 
University students which include Kalidasa’s 
liltusamhara ; Kalidasa’s Shakuntala ; Bana’s 
Harsacharlta ; Dandin’s Dashakumara 


Charlta ; Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara , 
Annambhatta’sTarka Sangralia, etc. Address 
Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 

GANDHI, Manmohan Pxjrxishottam, M.A., 
F.R. Econ S., F S.S., Secretary, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta; Secretary, 
Indian National Committee, International 
Cliambcr of Commerce, 1929-31 , Secretary, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, 1929-30 ; Secretary, Indian 
Sugar Mills Association. Jt. Hon. Secretary, 
Indian Colliery owners' Association ; Regis- 
trar, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Tribunal of Arbitration, Calcutta ; Secretary 
Board of Control to the East India Jute 
Association, Calcutta ; s. of late Purushottam 
Kahanji Gandhi, of Limbdi (Kathiawar). 
b. 6th November 1901. Educ Bahauddm 
College, Junagadh ; Gujarat (Jolloge, 
Ahmedabad ; and the Benares ]Iindu Univei- 
sity. w. 1926, llambhagauri, d. of Sukhlal 
Chhaganlal Shah of Wadhwan. Joined 
Government of Bombay Lalioiir Office, as 
Statistical Assistant, 1926 ; Indian Curreney 
League, Bombay, as Asstt Secretary, 1926 , 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1926. 
Publications : A Mercantile Marine for India — 
a paper read before the Indian Economic 
Conference, 1925; Foreign capital in India — a 
joint paper read before the Indian Economic 
Conference, 1926 ; Modern Economics of Indiar 
Taxation — being the Sir Manubhai Mehta 
Prize Essay (in Gujrati) , 1924. The Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry— -Its Past, Present and 
Future. 1930, with a Foreword by Mr. G D 
Birla, M L A , thorouglily revised and enlarged 
edition ot author's Bombay University Ash- 
burner Prize Essay, 1925 (The Book 
Corapanv, College Square, Calcutta) How to 
eompete with Foreign cloth with a foreword 
by Sit P C Roy (The Book Co , Calcutta). 
1931 Vernacular Editions of How to compete 
with Foreign cloth in Tamil, Gnjaratl, Hindi 
and Bengali, with a foreword bv Mr. M 1\ 
Gandhi, 1931 The Indian Siigai Industry ol 
India and its Past. Piesentand Kiituie with 
a loiewoid ]>y Sbi'tb Waldiand Iliiacli.nul 
(The Book (!«> , College Square Cab iitta), 19 tJ 
Reseaidim Sugai Pioblenis and (Utilisation 
of Bv-pioducts, 1934, Possibilities ot Dt 
v<*lo|»rm*nt ot the Sug.ii Tndiistiv m Iknig.il 
1934, Single Siigai-scllmg Giganisation 
1934 , Sugar Inilustiv and tlie ]*rol>lems oi 
Ti airs pint, 1934 Address e/o Indi.tii 
Cliaiuliei ot Commeno, l.t"), Canniiej 
Stieet, Cahntta, India 

GANDHI, Mohandas Earamghand, Bar-at- 
Law (Inner Temple), b. 2nd October 
Educ. at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, and London 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the gre.it 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign In Kaira district 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement 
(1918-19) and the non-cooperation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himselt with 
the Kliilafat agitation, (1919-21). Has chain 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, iiotalih 
those in South and East Africa. Sentcnee‘t 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March, 
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1922; released, Feb. 4th, 1924. President of, 
the Indian National Congress, 1925. 
Inaugurated eampaign for breach of the Salt 
Laws, April, 1930 Interned, 5th May, 1930 
and released 26th January 1931 Delegate to 
the Bound Table Conference, 1931. Im- 
prisoned, January 1932 ; released on May 8th, 
1933, Publications “Indian Homo B-nle, ** 

“ Universal-Dawn,” ” Young India,” Nava 
Jivan ” (Hindi and Gujarati) Address : 
Wardha, C. P 


GANDHI, NAGAKDAS PURtSHOTTAM, M A., 
B.Sc., A. E. S. M., D. I. C., F. (J. S.. M. Inst. 1 
M. M., University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, [ 
Benares Hindu University, Benares ; «. of late ' 
Purushottam Kahanjl Gandhi of Limbdi I 
(Kathiawar); 6 22nd December 1886. m 1906, j 
Shivkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 1 
Kanpur ; Educ : Bahauddin College, Juna- 1 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay. Imperial 
(-ollege of Science and Technology, London. 
Joinetl Messrs I’ata Iron ami Steel Co., 
1915, General Manager, Messrs Tata Sons 
litd , in Tavov (Lower Burma) wlieie wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on dining the 
Gicat War, (19i6-l 91 9) , Univeislty Professor i 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy. Benares Hindu University I 
since 1919 ; President, Geologv Section of the | 
Indian Science Congiess, 1931, Adtfras I 
Hindu UniNersity, Benares I 

GANGAEAMA Kaula, B.A , C.T E. (June 
1930) , J A A S , Eetiri'd Controller of (’ivil 
Accounts b. 9 May 1877. m to Bhagyabharee 
Wanchoo of Lahore and Delhi Educ Central 
MfKlel School, Lahore and Government College, 
Lahore Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
Works Aecoimts, 1896, rose to the rank of 
Accountant-General, 1921 ; Accountant- 
General, Central Eevenues, New Delhi, 1925- 
1928; Director, Eailway Audit, New Delhi 
and Simla, 1929*30 , Controller, Civil Accounts, 
New Delhi and Simla, 1930-32, aiijiointed to 
officiate as Auditor-General from September 
1930 to .January 1931 ; Momlicr, I’osts and 
Telegraphs Accounts, Enquiry f^oiimutteo, 

1931 ; Member, Bombay Eeorganisation 
Tommittee, 1912, Meinliei, Sind Adininistia- 
tive ('ominittee, 191i-‘U, Acting lloiioi.iiv 
Tieasuiei, Indian Bed Cioss Society 
and St John Ainliul.inee Associ.ition 
(Indian Coiiiidl) (1933); llonoraiy 

Treasurer, Indian Public SebooLs Society, 
Honorary Treasurer, All-India Women’s Kdu- 
cation Fund Association. Pul)licntion<i 
Several departmental codes, manuals and 
reports. Address New Delhi and Simla. 

GANGULI, SUPRAKASH, Artist, M.E.A.S., 

F.E.S.A. (Lond.), Curator, Museum 

and Art Gallery, Baroda. b. 8th May 
1886. m. Srimati Taniijabala Devi 
Educ. * Doveton College, Calcutta, sub- 
sequently visited Europe chiefly for 
the study of Fine Arts and Archaeology 
He held a temporary post in the Imperial 
Archeeological Survey under late Dr. B. 
B. Spooner, Dy. Director-General of 
Archaeology in India. Here he spent 


about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Publiea- 
lions • Dcscnjitivc Guide to the Baroda 
Museum and Ar< Gallcij Under picpara- 
tion I A Tnouogr.ii>h on Eags and 
Eaginis with 36 colour reproductions 
of old paintings 2 A monograph on 
Eajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
trations 3. A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving in Gujarat. 4. Moghultex- 
tiles. 5. Tiaequer work in India. Address : 
Pushpabag, Baroda. 

GAEBETT, COLIN CAMPBELL, B.A , LL.B., 
F E G S , C S i M935' , C.T.E (1 91 7) , U.M G 
(1 922), (Tlief Secretary to Gov(‘rnment,Piinjab, 
b 22 May 1881 rn. Marjoilo Josephino 
Kaiscr-T-Hind, 1933, d. ot late Lt -Col, 
Maynard, T,M S. Edur King William’s 
(lollego. Isle ot Man Eowing, Cricket and 
F(K)tball (^oloiirs (Captain) Victor Lu- 
dorum, Jesus College. fUmbridge Senior 
Scholar Football, Athletic and Eowing Colours 
Victor Ludoram, BA (let (Hass Hons.), 
Classics, 1903, LL B (2nd Class), 1904 , 
1(’.S,1904, Asst Censor, 1915 ; Eovenuo 
Commissioner, Mesopotamia, and also Admi- 
nistrator, Agihniltural Dcveloi>mcnt Scheme 
(Military), 1917 (despatclies twieo) ; Assistant 
Secretary, India Office, 1919-20 , Secretary, 
High (Commissioner, Iraq, 1920-22, returned 
tolndui, 1922 , Deputy Cominis4i(>nei, Attock, 
1925-29, Kawalpindi, 1929, Chief Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, 1931 . Address * 
Punjab Civil Secretariat, Lahore; Simla. 

GAEEETT, Joseph Hugh, B A. (Cantab ), 
CSI (Jan 1911) Offg ('liict Sccridary to 
the Govcriimcut ol llondiay b. 22 J uik*, J 880 
Educ Highg.iti' School and Gonvilh' aial Cams 
College, Cambridge Served in Bombay as 
Asstt. Collector and Magistrate and Asstt. 
Settlement Officer, Deputy Commissioner of 
Salt and Excise, Northern Division, Dec. 
1919; Offg. Collector and District Magistrate 
and Political Agent, .Tan 1921 ; Offg. Collr. 
and Talukdari Settlement Officer, .Tune 1923 
and again June 1925 ; conflrmod, Jan 1926 ; 
Offg. Commissioner, March 1925 and again 
Fcbiii.iiv 1926 and ag.iiii Maiili 1929-31 , 
Ag Chief Scci(*t«in to CJoviunmcntot Bombav, 
Polilual and Ectoims Dejiartmcnt, 1933. 
Again (’ommissKuicj . Northern Division. 
•Tilly 1933-14, Aleinbei, Itombay Legis 
Council, 1929-31 and 193.5-34 Addresa 
,S(‘( ret anal , Bombay 

GAUBA, Kihtii) Latif, formerly 

Kanhaya Lal, BA., LL B (Cantab.), 
1920, Barnstcr-at-Law ft. 28th August 1899. 
m Husnara Aziz Ahmed, d of late Aziz Ahmed, 
Bar-at-Law Converted to Islam in 1933. 
Educ Privately and at Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge Member, ('ommittce, Cambridge Union 
Society, (1920) Associated with many Joint 
Stock enterprises as Director , Lahore 
Electric Co , Ltd , The Bharat Insurance 
Co , Ltd , etc President, Punjab Flying 
Club, 19.32-33 , Ex-President, Punjab Jour- 
nalists’ Assotiation, (1922) ; Member, N. 
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W. It, Advisory CJoiumittop , and Mt'iiiiuT, 
Mana^^irn; romniittoe of ilic Irwin Flying 
Fund, (1931) Pubhcalion^i Ijoono, (191il) , 
Uncle Sham, 17th Ed , (1929) , H H or the 
Pathology of Princes, 4th Ed , (1930) , 

The ]*roj>het of the Desert, (10.11). Addrehh • 
Aikman Jtoad, Lahore. 

GEDDIS, ANDREW, .T P., James Finliy <fe Co., 
Limited, h. 11th July 1886. m Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh Educ ’ George Watson’s College, ! 
I'Minburgh. Joim‘d James Finlay A Co., Ltil , 
Pom bay, 1907 , Chairman, The Finlay Mills, ‘ 
Ltd , The Surya Mill, Swan Mills, IM , Gold I 
Mohur Mills, Ltd , Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay Mlllowners’ Association, 
1926 , Mlllowners’ Association’s representative 
on Port Trust G J P Ilailway Advisory 
(>’omraittec, also Director, East Indi.i Cotton 
Association Address Sudaina Villa, Nepi^in 
Sea Road, Malabar Hill 

GENNINGS, JOHN FREDERICK, C I’. E 
(1933), Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple, 1911), 
Commissioner of Latxiur and Director ot 
Information , Bombay, Conimissioner 
of Workmen’s Conipeusation and Chid 
(ionclliation Olhcci h 21 Seiit . 18H.5 

m Edith d ot T. .1 Wallis, Esq , ot (Jroydon, 
thirrey and Aldcbiiigh, SulTolk Edac 
Aske’s llatcham and Dulwich Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs of the Mormnq Lead<r, 
Star, J)(nli^ Mail and Dadi/ Tdeg^aph Army 
(2/I3th Buffs, and 11. G. A). 1915-1919, War 
Oltice M I. 7 b. Propaganda Section, from 
Aug 1916 to Feb 1917, Diredorof lutorrna- 
tion, Dec 1920, Ag Dir(>ctor of the Labour 
Ollice in addition, July 1925 to Maich 192(/. 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Commissioner of Labour and Dirtctor 
of Information . Address Secretariat, Bombay 

GH08E, The Hon’mle Mr .Ittstiok Sarat 
Kumar, I (’ S , M A (C.iutMih ) Puisne .ludgi , 
High Court ot Jndu.ifuie, Cnleutfa b 3id 
.Inly 1879 v/i belle, d ot Mi De, M \, 

J (' S KdiU' Piesidi'iicv ('olhge Cahuitta , 
'I’liiiity College, Cambridge, Inner Temple, 
Jiondon Magistrate, Bengal ; Distiict and 
Session Judge, Acting J’uisnc .ludge, High 
Conit, Calcutta, 1928, Couflimed 1929 
Addu’s^i 7, Jjondou Stioot, Caleaitta 

GHUZNAVT OF Dildfar, The Hon Aliiadj 
Kawah Bahaufr Sir Abdelkerim Abu 
Ahmed Khan, Kt (1928), M L.C.. Zemindar 
and Land-owner , Member, Executive Council ; 
Government of Bengal h. 2r» August 
1872. m. Nawab Begum Lady S.iidcimesaa 
Khanum, 1894 A’drtc; St. Peter’s Soliool, Ex-, 
mouth, Devonshire Messrs. Wren and Gurney's 
Institution, London. Universities of Oiiord | 
and Jena (Germany) Ileturned to ' 
India, 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Khan ' 
Ghuznln Lohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afglian 
Clucftain of Bengal. Represented the whole of 1 
E. B. & Assam in both Moslejm & Hindu 
interests in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council, (1909-12) Represented tlie whole 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy’s 
Council (1913-16). Was sent on a iwlitical , 


. mission to the Court of ex- King Hussein of 

I fledjaz as well .as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Traflle, 
(191.1) Entered IJengal Legislative Council, 
1923 and 1926. Appointed Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in 1924 and again in J927. 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Aetin 1925 
Elected Chairman, Bengal Provincial Simon 
Committee in 1928 and General Chairman ot 
all Provincial Simon (’omiiiittecs In Maidi 
1929 Appoin hid Member, Executive Counc il, 
Bengal Government, April 1929 Author oi 
“Pilgrim Traffic to Hi'dj.i/ and P.'destine ” 
“ Moslem Education in B(ng.il” and ollu i 
works Has one son (Alhadj Mr I S. K 
GhnznaM, B Sc) and tour daughteis 
Address * Korth House, Dilduar, Mymensingh , 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta Lohani Manoi 
Loli.ani-Sag.irdighi, Mynu nsingh, Beng.il 

GIBSOK, Raymond Evelyn, CIE (1921) 
ICS (knnmissituuT in Sind, b 10th (>(t 
1878. m 1st 1925 Mis Eflie Kerr Gouh w 
(died 1<)2()) ; 2ridlv, 1927, Mis Greta Twi-s 
Edtfc Winchester (!oljeg(‘ and Kewv ColL e* 
Oxford. Enteied ICS, 1901 and hecaine 
Asstt Colleetoi, 1902 , Supeiinteiident, Jjaiel 
Records and Kegistiation, Sind, 19(Mi, 
Colonization Officer, Jamiao Canal, 1909 
Asstt Commissioner in Sind and Siudln 
1’i.xnslafoi fo Governniont, JOlO, 

Societal v to Governor of Bomb.iy, I'MJ, 
Asstt Collector, Guj.aiat, 1914, Colled. a 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1010, \(ting Commit 
siomu in Sind in 1921 .ind 1929, Coniinr- 
sioncr in Sind, 1931 Address: Kaiadii 

GiDHOUR, Maharaja Bahadur Chandra 
Modleshwak PrasaD Singh, Mauaraji 
Bahadur op Gidhour. h . isuo 
Has been a Member of District Bo.inl. 
Mongliyr, Vice-Chairman, Local Board anti 
an Honorary Magistrate with independ- at 
pow'ers (to try e.ises singly). Member of 
Legislative Connell, Bihar and Oilssa, since 
1920-1926. Life Vice-President, Bihar Jand- 
h older ’s Assoc lation, Patna, President, Invi- 
sional Land-holders’ Assocuatioii, Bhagalpoic 
President, Baidyanath Temple Committee »nd 
scheme ot Management. Ascended the <-,idi 
on 21st November 1923. Title of Mah.iMja 
Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, has a 'on 
and heir — Maharaj Kumar Chandra Clioor 
Singh. Address: Srivillas, Gidhour, Di-n a f 
Moiighyr, No 9/3, Himgerlord Street, (\»1( m t .i 

GIDNEY, Sir Henry Albert John, Kt ( i " - 1 ) 
Lt.-Col ,I M.S. (retired) ; F.R S , F.R C S b ; 
DO (Oxon.), F.R S.A. (London), DPH. 
(Cantab.), M.L.A.J ]» Ophthalmic Surgeon 
fc. 9.1unel873 Edm lialdwin's Higli St ht. 'l, 
llang.iloic St. Petc'i s, BoiuImv, and *if < •!- 
ciitt. 1 , Edinbuigh R (’ollc gc , 

ColIc‘ge Hospital, I. on don, C.uiibic'dgc -'"d 
Oxford Post Gi.uliiale Lc'ctuiei in Ojihtlni- 
mology, Oxfoicl UnivcTsity (1911), Eritct d 
1.MS., 1898. Served In China E^!•;- 

dition, 1900-01, N. E. Frontier, 1913 N W 
Frontier, 1014-15 (wounded), and (Jo. it 
W.xr, 1914-1918, Presidcmt-in-('l ’< 1. 
Anglo-Indian .and Domiciled Europ' m 
Association, All-lndia and Burma J.c.ibi 
of Anglo-Indian DepntaDonto Engkind, l'-> 
Accic'clited leaclcT of the Doinieilc'cl < ' id- 
muiiity in India and Burma; Meinbci ot 
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|jr^Mslati\e Asscin])ly , Comnnh 

-ion('r, lioval Conmiission on Laboni in India; 
Anf»lo-ln(lian Delcjiatc to Iho tliioo Indian 
Hound Tabic Conferences, London, Membci, 
Indian Sandhurst Comniittec ; Assessor to all 
lour CJovernrnent of India Eetienchment Sub- 
committees (l‘)31) , Member, Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, 1933. AddrC6s . 87-A, 
Park Street, Caloiitta 

olLHKKT- LODGE, C aptain Edwarh Morton, 
i' .S I , F I A , F.A.I., M.T.r.L, J.P 

Don. PiesideiMy Maf^lstlate , b. 23 Jan 
1880. m May d. ot Thomas Sjieneer, 
Ksii of Norwood, London, S. E Educ at 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, Australia. Private ])iactice 
London, 1903-1914, Itoyal Engineer, 
April lOl.^i — May 1920,then retiring to Ecserx e 
wit h rank of Captain aiul is now on retired 
list; Asst Land Acquisition Ofheer, liomba> , 
May-No\ 1920, Land Manager and 
Consulting Surve\or to Govt Development 
Dircctoiate, Nov’^ 1920 to Dee 1925 Address 
Jmpiovement Tiust Building, Esplanade 
Hoad, Jiombay 

GJiiES, M A.TOR-fiKNKKAri EDWARI) DOI OLAS, 
(Ml (1932), C.M G (1919), D S O (1910), 
AmeiJcan DSM (1919); A 1) (’ to the 
King (1 930-31) , Majoi-GeiK'ial, Cavaliv’^ in 
India b 13th (htobi'i 1879 m Eilein 
Giaham Dingwall-Koidyc e, d ot late C G 
Jhiigwall-Foiiheo and Mis J F Piiiy 
Edi(( MaiJboioiigh ( (dlege, and 15 M (J 
Sandimist Joined Icing’s Slllop^hlTe LI, 
1899, tiansieiied to Seinde Hoise, 1901, 
ps( 1<)12, (Jreat Wai in lianie, 1914-18 
(4 tinus nu'ntioned in desjiatehes — 1) S O , 
lit. i.t -(Vd , C M G , AmeiKan DSM), 
tiansfeiied to J\ G () , Ccntial India Horse, 
1919 , histriK toi , Stall College, Quetta, 1 921-2 1 
Commanded 4t]i (S( eimdeiabad) (’avalry 
Hngade, j 925-20 and .iid (Meeiiit) Cavaln 
Biigade, 1920-29, Duet tor of Miiitai'v 
Operations, A.mv Jleadqiiaiteis, India, 
1930-31, Majoi-General, Cavalty in India, 
1931 Address Ai in y Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla 

dINWALA, Sir Padamji Pestonji, kt (1927), 
Ji. A (Hi^t 'rri|H)s, Cambiidgo), Barnslei- 
at-La\v , Adviser to Swedish Alalth Co 
of Stotkholnr and Western India Mat<h 
Co, liombiv b Nov. 1875, m Fienny 
Bezonji Educ Govt High School and 

Giijaiat College, Abmedabad, Tiinity Hall, 
ttimbiidge Called to the Bar, 1899, Advocate, 
Chief Couit of Loviei Biiima, 190.5 Asstt 
Govt Advocate, 1915 , Sceretaiv, Legislative 
(Joimeil, Burma, 1910, resigned, 1920, 
Piesident, llangoon Municipal Coi poration, 
1922-23 , Member Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23; M<'mb(T, Indian Taiirt Board, 
1923, Picsident, 1920-1930 Jtesigned July 
1930 , Delegate, Impel lal (’ouferenee, 1930, 
Member, Bound 'table Confeieme, 1931, 
Ottawa Conference, 1932 , Morld Eeonomie 
<'onfci<ince 1933 Address. 38, H>de l\irk, 
Gate, London, S W 7. 

d dANCy, Bertrand James, (; S T. (1933), C T E 
1 1924), Political Sccret.iry to the Government 
'd India, Foreign and Pohtital Department 
'> 31'^t December 1882 ?/i. 1914, Gr.iee Steele. 

Educ' Clifton, Monmouth, Exeter College, 
Oxford, Indian Civil Service. Add/ ess. Deliu 
and Simla. 


GLANCy, Sir REGINALD ISIDORE Robert, 
K C 1 K (1928), C.S.I. (1921), Member of the 
India Council. 6. 1874 ; m. Helen Adelaide, 
d. ot Edward Miles, Bowen House 
Educ.: Clifton College; Christ Church. 
Oxlord, Entered I.C.S., 1896 ; Settlement 
OUicei, Bannu, 1903; Finance Member 
of (Council, 11. E H. the Nizam’s 
Government, 1911-1921 ; Resident iii 
Baroda, 1922 ; President of the Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923 , Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India, 1924-29, Chairman, H. E H. 
the Nizam’s State Railway Boaid, 1930, 
Member of the India Council, 1931. Address . 
India Office, London. 

GLANVILLE, Sir Oscar James Lardner, De 
(Sec nndci Dc G anville ) 

GOKULCHANI) NAR4NG, Tm, HoN’lBE Du , 
MA, Ph J> , liar-at-Law , Miiiistei, Punjab 
Goveiument, Laliore b 15 No\ 1878 Educ: 
Punjab Tliiiversit V, Caleutta Cniversil v, Oxford 
IJiuveisitv and lieni IJmveisitv Was Pio- 
fessor and liarnster I'uhlmdtous The 
Message of thi' Vedas and 'rrausformatioii ot 
Sikhism Addicbb 5, Montgomery Road, 
Ijahore 

GOLDSMITH, Rev. Malcolm GEORGE, Mis- 
sionary ot CMS. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan h. 1849. Edac. * Kensington Pro 
pri(‘tary Grammar School; St Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874* 
75 ; Principal, Hams School, Madras, 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-09, Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905 Address: Royapet 
House, Royapettah, Madras. 

GOUDON, Lvtj; B\ (()\ou ) C I K (19il), 
M'lubd t)l llie li\i‘LUtiV(‘ Cduiu il ol Mic 
Goviiiidi (’ P b 28 Feb I8S4 ut Lillias 
Edith N.ipiei (l'»lii),i/ 19{{ Edu ( BossaII 
and <)un n’s Colic g(\ OMonI Jollied JCS 
Addtess Nagpur, C P. 

GOSWAMl, Kumar Tulsi Chandra, M.A. 
(Oxon), Zemindar Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Son ol Baja Kisorilal Goswami 
of Serampore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Couaeil. b. 1898. Educ Presidency 
College, Caleutt.i, Oxford and I’aris. Dele- 
gate eU'( led by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly torepnsent India at the August Session 
(1J)28) of the Empire Parhamentary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section Address : Tiie Baj Bareo, Seram- 
porc , Barney Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta , 
Kainacliha, Benares ; Pun. 

GOULD, Herbert Boss, B A (Oxon,) , (' I E , 
Indian Civil Seiviee h I7th Apiil, 
1887, m Floience Mary Butler. Edur 
Chillton College, Brasonoso College, 
Oxford Ai lived Bomba V, 1 91 1 . Asst. Colli., 
Dhanvar, Canaia, Jiarkhana, 1911-10, 
IVUhUrv Service, 1 A K.O , ] 910-1 91 9 , Asst. 
Colh ,Sholapur, 1919, Dy (iommissionei, 
Uiqici Sind Fiontioi, 1920-23 ; Colli. 
Sliolajmr,! 921-1928, Colh., Poona, 1929, 
Pi IV ate Secietaiy to Governor (Acting), 
1929-30 Addiess Bombay and Poona. 
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GOUE, SlB Hari Sinoh, KT. (1925), M.A.. D. 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Barrister-at-Law. b. 26 Nov- 
1872. Edw.i Govt. Hh'h School, Saugor; 
Hlslop CoU., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and Hon. D. 
Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed Ist May 

1924- 1926. Member of Indian Central Com- 
mittee, Leader of the National Party in the 
Assembly and Leader of the Opposition , 
Delegate to the Joint Committee ol 
Parliament, 19.‘i3, Hon Member of tlie Anthe- 
nicum Club, National Liberal (’lub and British 
Jimpire Society. Publications : Law of transfer 
in British India, 3 vols. (6th Edition) , Penal 
Law of British India. 2 vols. (4th Edition) , 
Hindu Code (3rd Edition) The Spirit of 
Buddhism , (41h reprint) , His only Love ; 
Eandom llhymesand other poems. Address. 
Nagpur, C. P. 

GOVINDOSS ('HATn00Jl73H()0.1 ADOSS, 
Diwan Bahadur, K\-M L.(’ .h JO Feb t«7« ^ 
Leading Indian Meuliant in M.idia'i, Senioi 
J*«rtner ot Messrs (’hathooi lilioojadoss Khooe 
paldoss and Sons , Slierill ot Madras tor the 
year 1014, Presented the eltv of Madras 
with a statue ol H M the Iving-Emperoi 
President, the Southern India Chainbei oi 
Coinineiee , Vice-President ol t he S 1* C A, 
One of the louiiders ol and loi a long tune 
Director ot the Indian Bank Lt<i , Was tor 
several years a Trustee ot the Madras Port 
Trust , Dll eel 01 , Madras Tele plioin* Co , Ltd , 
Director, Madras City ( ’o-ojKTat ive Bank , 
President, Hindu Central Connnittee, Madras, 
and Vice-l*iesident. Survantsot Dhaiin , 
Society, Madras , Addief>6 4r)0, Mint Street, 
Park Town, Madr.is 

GOWAN, SiH Hyde CLARENDON, B.A.(0\on.) 
V.D, CIE. (1028), CST (1932), K C S.l 
(1933) , J i* , ICS, Governor, Central Prn 
vinecs, Sept 1933, b. 4 .Tulv 1878 m Edie 
Gowan (nee Brown) 1 905 Educ at Elstle 
School, 1889-1892, llugby School, 1892-1897 
New College, Oxfoid, 1897-1901 , Univ Col , 
London, 1901-1902. Undersecretary to C. P 
Govt , 1904-08 , officiated as Under Secretary 
Commerce and Industries Department 
Government of India, July to Nov. 1908, 
Settlement Officer, Hoshangabad District 
1913-18 , Financial Secretary to Govt 
C. P., 1918-1921 , Dy. Commissioner, Nagpur 
1923-25 ; Financial Secretary to Govt. 

1925- 27; Chief Secretary, March 1927, 
He venue and Finance Member, C P. 
Government, July 1932. Address Nagpur. 

GEAHAM, Sir Lancelot, M.A. (Oxon.), 
K.C.I.E. (1930), Bar-at-Law ; C.I.E. (1924) ; 
I. C. S., Secretary Legislative Depart- 
ment, Government of India (1924), b 18 
April 1880, m. Olive Bertha Maurice Edm. 
St. Paul’s School, London and Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1004; Asstt. Collector, 1904; Asstt. Judge, 
1908 ; Asstt. Legal Eemembrancer, Bombay, 
1911 ; Judicial Asstt., Kathiawar, 1913 ; Joint 
Secretary, liegislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921. Address : Delhi and 
Simla. 


GEAHAME, WILLIAM FITZWILLIAM, I.C.S., Pro- 
vincial Art Officer, Supdt. of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provincial Training Officer since 
1925. b, 1871. m. 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 
U. S. A. Educ.: at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt. and Pol. 
Offl(itr, 8. Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P. O , 
8. 8 S. from 1922-25. Address : Pegu Club, 
Ilangoon. 

GRAVELY, Frederic Henry, D. Sc , F.A.S.B., 
Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras, h. 7th Dec. 1885 m. Laura Balling 
Educ . Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ of Manchester Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ. of IVIanchester. 
Asstt Superintendent, Indian Museum, 
(’alcutta , Asstt. Supennt<*iid<‘nt , Zooloaical 
Survey of Hulia 8iip(Uiiitendonf, Govern- 
ment Museum. Madra« Puhhcatwns 

Various papers mostly m Uk* lleeords and 
Memoirs of the Indian Museum and in tht 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 
Address . Museum House, Egraore, Madras. 

GRAY, Alexander George, J.P. (1918), 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd , Vice-President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers, b 1884, m. Dulce 
Muriel Fanny Wild, 1922. Edu", 
Macclesfield Grammar School. Parrs Bank, 
Ltd , Manchester and District ; arrived India, 
1905 ; entered service of the Bank of India, 
Ltd , 1908 Address : 88, Nepean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GREEN, Sir Alan Michael, Kt (1935) , M.A 
(Oxon), C.IE. (1933), I C.S. Deputy High 
Commissioner for India, (1930) , o. 11 April 
1885. m. Joan, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
F.D. Elkin, (1919) Educ * St. Paul’s School, 
London, Lincoln College, Oxford. Joined 

l. C.S. in 1909. Address : India House, 
Aldwich London, W. C 2 Meads, Fritlisdcii 
Copse, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

GRTKVE, Robert George, Hon. Mods. Lit 
Hum , CIE (1930) , Acting Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras, b 18th Octobei 
1881. Educ. . Fettes Oxford. Indian 

Educational Service. Address : Old College, 
Nungambakkam, Madras. 

GRIFFITH, Lieut -Colonel Sir Raltr 

Edwin Hotchkin, K C S I , C I.E , Governoi. 
North-West Frontier Province, b 4 Mareli 
1882 m Pauline, d of Coloncd A P. Westlake, 
late 26tli K G. O. Light Cavalry. Educ 
Blundells School and R.M C , Sandhur'^t 
Address : Government House, Peshawar. 

GRIGG, Sir (Percy) James, K C.B , Finann 
Mcmbei of Government of India since 19.‘!i 
b 16 Dee. 1890 e s. of Frank Alfred Gripe 

m. 191 9 Gertrude Charlotte, y. d of Rev. G 1- 
Hough Educ * Bournemouth School ; St 
John’s College, Cambridge, Wranglei, Matin - 
matieal Tnpos , appointed to Treasury, 1 91 ! , 
served RGA, 1915-18, Principal Priv«i« 
Secretary to successive Clianccllors of tlu 
Exchequer, 1921-1930; Chairman, Board 
Customs and Excise, Nov. 1930 , Chairni.m 
Board of Inland Ib'veiuie, 1930-34 ; Finai ei 
MemlMT, Goveiiinient of India, 19 U 
Address Government of India, Simla nii 
Delhi. 
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(JULAB SINGH, BEIS. SARDAR, Ex. M L.A., 
Managiag Director, Punjab Zamindars' Bank. 
Ltd., Lyallpur, and Landlord, b March 18(16, 
w. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahlr Singh llcis oi 
Lyallpur. Educ. : Government Coll., I^horc 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years ; Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pur, and Pres, of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920, and re- 
elt‘ctod in 1923 and re-elected in 1926 un- , 
opposed Member, Finance Committee, Gov-| 
ernment of India. Hon. Magte., Lyallpur,' 
for 9 years. Address . Bhawana Bazar. ; 
Lyallpur, Punjab. 

GULAMJILANI, BiJLIKIIAN, SARDAR, NAWAB | 
OF WAi. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief, b 28 July 1888. m. sister of H. H . 
The Salu'b B.ili.idur ot Lioia, son and 

heir, Naw.iby.ula S.iudiuMin ILiidai Edtu 
llajkumar College, llajkot. Served In the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two years, 1906-08 , 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis. 
Council ; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923, was elected Vice-President 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, appointed Hon. ADC to H. 
E the Governor oi Bombay in 1929 Prcsi lent 
of the State Council, Jaora State, 30th July, 
1930, for three months after whuih lesigned 
Address The Palace, Wai. District Satara. 

GULLILAND, CoLlN CAMPBELL, Sccrctaiy and 
Clerk ol the CouiM* .md staitoi, Western India 
Turf Club JAd h 2nd December 1H92 m 
Margaret Patiitia Gullilaud (nee Deiiehv) 
yi?r/MC ; Oundle Scluiol Joined F W Heilgeis 
& Co , London, 1912, Calcutta, 1 91 4-1 5 , sei ved 
with Indian Cavalry, 19jr>-19l9 saw active 
seiviee with 32n(l Lancers, Iiaq, 1916 and 
1918-19, witli Croit and Forbes, 1919-29 
Partnci, Cioft and Foilies, Exchange Brokeis, 

J. oinbay , seivcd as membci of C-ominittee, 
(’hambei ot Commerce, llombay, 1929 , 
joined W T T (/ is Asst Secietary, Nov 
1029 Address. .6, Biinictt Hoad, Poona. 

CUPTA, Satisii Chandra, C I E (1932), 
Bar-at-Law , Secietary, JA'gi‘'lative Assembly 
Department, b 10 ScTiL'inber 1870 in 
second d of the late Mr K N Hoy, Statutoi y 
Civil ScrvKc Educ London Assistant 
Secretaiv, liengal Legislative Council, 1910-14; 
Hubseapiently Dy. Secretary and Joint Secy., 
Legislative Department, Government of India 
Appointed Secretaiv, Legislative Assembly 
Depaitment, 1929 Address: 6, Yoik 

Place, New Delhi. 

» 1 W ALTOB , His HiaiiNEss Maharaja Mhkhtar 
ul-Mulk A/am-Ul-lqtidai, Batl-ush-shaii, 
Wala Slukoh, Moliatashain-i-Dauian, Umdat- 
ul-Uuira, Maharajadhiraja-Hisanius-Saltari.it 
JlWAJiiiAO SciNDlA Alijah Bahadur Shi math, 
Mansur-i-Zaman, Fidwi-i-Haziat-i-Mallk-i- 
Mauzzam-i-llafl-ud-Daria-i- Inlgistan b. 26th 
June 1916. Succeeded to the gadi on .^ith 
June 192r) Address J.aiBil.is Palace, Gwalior 

I'ABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB Bahadur, Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad, Jvt. (1922), 

K. C.S.1.(1927), K.C.I.E. (1924), C.I.E. (1920), 
Dowan of Travaucore. b. Sept. 22. 1869. 

•JA 


m. Sadathun Niaa Begum. Educ. : Zllla 
High School, Saidapet. Joined the Bar in 
1888; in 1897 was presented Certitlcate of 
Honour on the occasion of Golden Jubilee 
of the late Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria ; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
local self-government and held the position 
of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres., Dist. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905; Member, legislative (Council; 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919, was Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Jloyal Comnin. on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Jhiblic Services 
Cominn., served as a co-opted member on 
Beforins Committee, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1923-March 1924, Member ot CfUincil 
of the Governor ot Madras, 1920-1924. 
MeinbcT ot the Viceroy’s Council, 1925-1930. 
Tie.ider of the Indian Didcgation to South 
Afiica, 1920-27. Leader ot the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929). 
Address Tuvandriim. 

HAIDER KARRAR JAFllT, Syed,Ex. Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Asstt. Managei, (^ouit ot 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. b. 8 Nov. 1879. 
Married. Educ.: Collegiate School, Balram- 
pur, M A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mi-jtri's Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Gcnda Dist. Board, lor six years; 
Member, Municipal Boaid, Balrampur, for 
20 yeais; Hon. Magte., Bilraiupur, for 20 
years; Vice-Chairman, B.ilrampnr Centinl 
Co-oi)erative Bank ; Member, Standing 
Committee, All-lndia Shi.i Conference ; 
Trustee, Slila Coll., Lucknow , J’resldent 
and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ St'hool. 
Address*, Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 

HAIG, Sir ItARRY Gkaham, KOSI, cI E 
( 1923), ^ (3 S I (193(1); (bticinoi ci tin* 
Unit(*d PioMiiec^ b 1.1 Apiil 1881 m to 
VioletMa> Dims, (/ ol J Deas, JCS (letiied) 
Educ . WiiK hostel and ]New (’ollegcs, Oxtoid. 
Enteied ICS, 190.5, Under-Seen tary to 
Govt , IJ P., 1910 12 ; Indian Army Reserve 
(d Officers, 1915-1919 , Deputy Sedctary to 
Govt of India, Em.uici* Dept, 1920; Secy, 
Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 , attached L(‘e 
Commission, 1923-24 Privat(' Secr(*t.iry to 
Vueiov, 1925, Secretajy to Goveinincnt of 
India, Home Dept, 192(>30, Hoiii(> Mi'inber, 
(Jovt ot JikIi.i, 19J0-JI (ioveinoi ol U B 
SuKc De( I (i, J9J4 iddtess , Goveiiioi rt 
Camp (UP). 

HAJI WAJIHUDDTN, Khan BAHADUR (1926), 
M.L A. Proprietor of I’loneer Aims (Jo , 
Meerut, Dining Great Balkan War 
(1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Red Ci’cseent Fund ; duiing Gicat War 
(1918) worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Mimieijial Board ; 
le-eleded in 1919 , <‘leeted in 1920 to Legip- 
laiive Assembly, re-elceted in 192.3, ic- 
eleiteil uiiopjiosctl in 19.50 Elottisl to Bail- 
way Eiiianeo Coiuimttee, 19.51 and to Standing 
CVnumitteo for Pilgiinuigo to Hedja/, 19.34 as 
well as to Fuel Oil Committee and to the 
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Coinniittce m the UcpaTtirw-nt. of Kfhictition, 
Health and Lands to the ftovcrnniejit of 
India Appomlcd in to beinli 

ot Hon ; aj)point«‘d 1927 

(dun man, (' a n t o n in e ii t Hen eh 
empowered “ First Class ” 1929 Elected in 
1922, Hon. Scaretaiy to the Central Haj 
ConniHl-teo of India Elected unopposed in 
1927 to Cantonment Board, re-elected iin* 
opl)()«ed in 1928 ; elected Vice-President 
(>1 i’roliibi^^ion Lonjiiio of India. Ihc'sident oi 
■Meerut (Janlonnnmt Besidents’ Assoc iation ; 
Elected President of Mercuntile Association 
and Electe<i Pnsident, U J* Punjabi 
Sowdairar Coimnittee .'icA/yc'.s.s . “Pioneer 
House,” Meeiut Cantonment 

UAKSAll, (*OL. Sir IvAitAs Narain, Kt., 
19d2, (^ T E., Maslur-i-Klias Bahadur: 

Political Member, Cw'alior Darhar since 
1912, h 20th Kebruaiy, 1878, a of Pt. 
Hai Naiain Haksar ; c/ « of Hal Bahadur 
Hhaiam Naiain Huksai, Cl E, oim .s thic*e 
if Ktlnc ' Vntoiia (iollc^Kc, Cwahor, 
Allalubad Thiiveisity, B A., Hon Protcs^coi 
of Histoiy and l’hilosot»liv, 1899-1902, 
Pjuafo S(»eictary to the Maluiaja Sciiidia 
lioin 1903-12, lhidei-S('( letaiy, Political 
Dop.iilnieiit, on dejmtation, J0O.W9O7, 
Capt Itli (Iwalioj Imjieiial Seivice Intaiitiv, 
J002,Majoi, 1907, lA -Col, 1910, Col., 

1924, Senior Meinbci Board of Kcvcuuc, 
1910-13, Ihiectoi, Jhineos Special Oruaiiisa- 
tion on dc'pntaflon, I Eeb 1928 to 15 J)t'e 
1928, and since ist December 1929 upto 
Ainil 1932, Nouiiiiated Memlicr to the 
Indian Honiicl Table' Couierence both Scjssions , 
also sc'i \ c'd on the Ec'cl ei al Sti ut tn i e Committee 
and its Sub-Cominittees , Mi Tlioinas Army 
Committee and Peed Comnutteo , noiniuated 
to servo on the Kedeial Finance Committee 
of tile Round d’able Coiiteienee in India; 
served as Sc'c letan-Ccmoial of tiie Indian 
States Helegation to tho Hound 'J'able Con- 
toicneo, also i eiiresented (lOvcTument of 
His Highness of Jammu and Kasiiniii at 
the 2nci Hound d’able (bonier ence rubhea- 
tions (with H ]M Bull) Madho Hao Sciudia, 

1925, (with Iv M Pam kkai) Federal India, 
19;i0, occasional ai tides cm social and 
literal? subjc'cts in the Asiatic Keview 
J ddress (iw alien , Cc'iiti al J ndia . 

HALL, Major Halfii Ellis Carr, G.I.E.,I.A , 
Mily Acets. Dept., Field Controller, Poona, 
b. 1873. Joined army, 1894; Major, 1912; 
served Tirah, 1807-98; European War, 1914-17. 
Address: Poona. 


JIAJd.ETT, Maukic'K Cmcmjok, B.A. (Oxoii ) , 
CiE (1930); CSI. (1934); ICS., Home 
Secic'lary, (Jenernment ol India, b 28 Uc*t 
188,3 ?/? (t (' M Yc'asey. ii’chcr . Wiiulu'sti'r 
I'ollc'Ue and New College, ONford Appointed 
tn ] (J S , 1907, VndcT-Secretary, Bilur and 
Oiis'fa, 1913-15; M.igid-ratc ami Collectoi 
1 91 .5-20 , Sc'cretai V, J.ocal Sc'h-Coveninieid 
Dc'pt , Piharaiid Oiissa, 1919-24 ; Magistralc'- 
Collcc tor, 1925-29 . Cumimssioner, 1929-30; 
Ch Secretary to (Jovt of Bihar and ()ri«-sa, 
1930-32, Home Secretaiy, Covt. of India, 
1932 Address * Home Department, Uovcni- 
ment of India, New Dellii, Simla. 


HAMILL, Harry, B.A., Principal, Blphinstone 
College, b. 3 Aug. 1891. w. Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Educ.: Hoyal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the I.E.S. in 1919. 
Address: Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

HAMMOND, William Henry, MA., J.P , 
K.H (J S , M K.S T , V 1) , Hon Prc'Ud- 
c‘iic*y Magistrate , Pimci])al. Anglo-Scottish 
E(luc.O»oii Socic'ty Lt -Col Com- 

inaiuliiig, Bombay Battalion, 1931 h April 20, 
1880, m Dorothy Dyinokc, d. of late H 
Dymoke of Scriveloby Hall, Lincoliibhire 
Educ. Warwick School, Worcester Coll , 
Oxford ; Trinity Coll , Dublin Address, ; 
Catlielial and Jehn C)aiuion High School, 
Foit, Bombay. 

HAMPTON, Henry Verner, BA. (Dub.) 
(First Class Hons, and Gold Medalist in 
Pliilohoplkj) , Dip Ed , M.A , J.P, Fellow 
of the B.imhay Universitv, Piincipal, Seooii- 
daiy Training College, Benubay. b 1 May 
J 890 ?» Stella, only d. of the late 

Sir George TowjiserKl Ji’enwiek, K.C G M. 
7i>’dur Tiinity College, Dublin Appoiiitcjd 
to JES, 1913, Prof, Gujarat College, 
AhnuHlabad and Elphinstone College, Bcjinbay, 
1914-20; Vice- Principal, Kainatak College, 
Dhaiwai, 1920-23 , Ihincipal, Karnatak 
College, Dliarwai, 1923-30, Piincipal, 
Secondary Training College mik*.' 1980. 
J'liblicution Editoi, “ Jncliaii Education,” 
1919-23 Addtess . Secondaiy Tiaimng 
Collqge, (Jruic'kshank Hoad, Bombay. 

HAH BILAS SAHDA, DlVAN BAHADUR, 1932, 
F.K.8.L., M.K.A.S., F.S.S., b. 3 June 1867 
Educ.. Ajmer Government College and Agra 
College Was a teacher in Government Collcgc^ 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart- 
ment ID 1892 ; apptd. Guardian to H. H 
the Maharaja of Jaisalmerin 1894 ; reverted 
to Brlti.sh service in Ajmer- Merwara 
in 1902; was Subordinate Judge, First Class 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, tili 
1921; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmc’, 
1921-23; officiated as Addl. Di«?t. and Session- 
Judge and retired in Dec. 1923, and w.i'- 
Judge, (fiiicf Court, Jodhpiii Elcett d 
Member, Leg. Assembly, from Ajmer- Merwai.t 
Constituency in 1924 and re-elected in 1927 
and again m September 1930 ; is By Leach i 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembl^, 
Prcaldod over indian National Social Con- 
terenco at Jiahoie, 1929 and All-India Vaisc > 
Coiifeicnce at Bareillv in 1980 , was a incinbt ' 
ot the Primary Education Committee apinnid 
ed by tho Government of Indi'i and of G* 
General Hetreuehment I'ommittee ; Govc'H' 
incut of India and General Purposes Coii' 
mittec , has long been a member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee of Government < ' 
India. Author of (hild Marriage Hcstiai' ’ 
Act, populaily knowm as the “ Sarda Act ’ 
also Ajinor-Meiwara (hurt- Fees Amendmer 
Alt and Juvenile Smoking Prevention A< ' 
both passed by the Legislative Assembi 
Publications : Hindu Superiority ; Aju' 
Historical and Descriptive ; Maharaiia Sang 
Hah raua Kumblia ; Maharaja Hammir 
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Ranthamblior Piithviraj Vijava ; ia Editor 
of the Dayauand Comiiienioratlon Volume 
and is Bccrctarv of the I’aropakanni Salilia 
of India. Address. Civil Lines, Ajniei, 
Kajputana. 

HAR PRASADA, Rai Bahadtjr, Vakil, liUNon, 
U P ft, Maicli, 1878 Educ Agra College 
Started practice, 1903 ; founded Udlyog 
Sahavak Co in 1910 and was its Managing 
Director and Vice-Chairman for 12 yeais, 
(iondnets Bijnor War League and wa.s its Vice- 
President. Awarded Cold Watch foi Ihihlie 
Meritoiious ScrMccs in 1920, \warded Medal 
in connection with Woinbly Exhibition in 1025, 
Org.iniscd Aman Sabha and Daranagai Pair, 
1922 and industrial exhiiiition at Nagina, 1 92.3, 
started (lo\t Dible Industrial School; elect- 
ed member British Empire Exhibition Com- 
mittee, U P. , appcjinted member. Standing 
Committee of Co-operators, 1925, Hon 
Editor ot the U P Vernacular Co oiierative 
Journal, 1927 and 1030; Life Member, 
Dufferm Fund Association , Member, Pro- 
vincial Committee of Co-opciativo Union 
Ltd , 1029 , Jt Secretary, Zemindars’ Asso- 
ciation, Bijnor ; awarded sanad for services 
in connexion with iiOenst Operation, 1930 
Awaided Sanad in J032 foi meritoiious 
services in (3ivil Disobedience Publications 
]Son-Co-opcratiou Ka Kacha Clutha in Urdu 
in 1922 , Brief sketch of tlio IJfo of Sii 
Atul Chandra Chatteiji, Higli Coinmissioiur 
for India, published in the English Co-opeia- 
tivo Journal , Brief skctdi ot the IJfe of llai 
Baliadur Paiidit Shyam Beiuiii Misia, late 
Registiar, (5o-operativo Societies, IJ. J\, 
Jiiicknow, piiblisliod in the U J* Veinaculai 
Co-opcrativo Journals. JtWrm . Bijnor, U.P. 

HARI KISHAK KAUL, Raja Pandit, M.A , 
C.S.I., C I E , Rai BaRidur. ft 1869 s. of Raja 
Pandit Suraj Kaul, C 1 E , Edm : Govt 
Coll , Lahore Asstt. Commsr , 1890 ; Jun. 
Secy to Financial Coramsr., 1893-97, District 
Judge, Lahore, 1807-98 , Deputy Commr., 
Jhang, 1898; Settlement Otiner, Muzaffar 
garh, 1898-1903 ; S. O. Mianwali, 1903-8; 
Dy Commsr , 1906; Dy. Commr., Muzaftar- 
garh, 1908-09 ; Dy. Coramsr, and Supdt. 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12; 1)>. 
Commsr., Montgomery, 1913; on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dee. 1913-ApriI 
1914 ; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19 ; Dy. Commissioner, Jhelura, 
1919 ; Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 
1919-20, Commissioner, Jliulunder Division, 
November 1920 to November 1923 ; Menibci, 
Royal Commission on Services, 1923-1924 ; 
Commissioner, Rawal Plndl Division , 1924 ; 
retired, Nov. 1924 ; Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27 , Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October J 027 Prime Minister, 
Jammu and Kashmir State, 1 931-32. Address. 
29, Lawrence Road, Lahoio. 

TIARISINGH, Ma,tor- General, Rao Bahadur 
Thakur, of Sattasar, C.I.E., O.B.E., Army 
Minister, State Council and G O C., Bikanei 
State Forces. 6. 1882. Educ. * Mayo College. 
Address ; Sattasar House, Bikaner. 


HARRIS, Douglas Gordon, Dip. Ing. (Zurich), 
C.ST, C.TE., M.I.E. (Tnd.), Indian Public 
Woiks Department (retd.) (1925). ft. 19 Oct. 
1 883. w. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Brad- 
ford, Yorks. Educ. : Rugby School and Federal 
PoBtoehnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst, and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D., 1907-14 ; Under" 
Secretary to Government, U.P. , P.W.D., 1916; 
Under- Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D., 19J6 ; Secretary to P. W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1917; Under- Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.l)., 1918 ; Asstt. 
Inspector-General of Irrigation in India, 1020; 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, 
1922 ; Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
I nboui . Public Wmls Bianch,! 9.’2, Consulting 
Engineer to ( fO\ eminent ol India, J 928-31, 
Mcinbei, Sind Finamiiil Einiun^ Com- 
mittee, 1931 ; JMcmbcr, Jlombdv llcoiganisa- 
tion Committee, 1932 /*nhJitnttons liii- 
gatlon in Jndia (Oxford Umvcisity I’rcss) 
Address L, Hayes Daiton, Shanklin 

HARRISON, Arthur Neville John, Modetn 
Hlstiny Scholar, Limoln Collogr, Oxford 
(1900) , B A (Oxon >, 2nd (3ass Finals, 
1903 Chief Auditor, B II & (' I llailwav 
ft 1'>th Si'ptember 18S| 'ni Hc'li'ii /o(‘ Kooto 
(iiieil Juno 1 9 54) yinmgesl <l ot tiu' I.ilc It 
BiU((‘-Ko()l(*, K It C S Edii( . Clicllenli.iiu 
Colleg«‘, Jam oin Co’Iege, Oxford Joined At- 
ct)ini(h Bi.un b. I’ W 1> .Madias I'M)') E B S 
Railway, J909-19I4, Amliloi, Jodhpur 
Bik.inci Railway, 1914-1021, B B A' C I 
Railway blmc 1024 Ad lug A'gent, 1933 
and J9‘U \d(lH>sH Gi-nei il Ollm ,s, JJ IJ. A:: 
C r Railw'ay, Clnirdi'/ate Bomb.ix 

1 HATWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
DEy Abram Pr.abad Sahi of. ft. 19 July 1893 ; 

I 8'. Oct. 1896 to the (Jadi afti'r death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratan Sahi, 
K.C.I.E , of llatwa. Address: Uathu^a 
P. O., District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 

HW, MAJOR-tiKNERAL (OlARLKS .TOIIV nilUCE, 
(J IJ (192<)); C M G (1910), C IJ E (1021), 
D S O (1916) , Comdi. of the Older ot St. John 
of .Teiusalem, V II 0 S , F R. Empiie Society ; 
inspi'doi-tteiieral, li.ni Aimyaiid lle.id of thi* 
Bntidi Mihf.uy Mission ft ]s May 
1877 at Rons J^encli Coiiit, Wok esteislnrc. 
m. Agatha, youngest d of the Rev James 
Maiigin, DD Id; D oner/ Educ Wellington 
College, Royal Militaiy College, SandlMiist 
Staff (Jollege, Caniberlev On deputation to 
(Wnadian Militia, 1909-10; Extia ADC to 
Lt Goveinor of IJongal for Coionalion Diuliai, 
1911; D A.A. and Q M.G. India, 1912-14, 
on the General Staff in Fiance, Belgium, 
Aden and liaq, 1914-18 (Despa tehes 5 time.s ; 
Brevet ot Lieut Colonel C M.G., D S O.) ; 
on the Geneial Stuff in tin* 3rd Afghan War 
1919 (Despatches), on the General St.aff m 
the Insurrection in Iraq (Despatclies, IMI.E.)!; 
Commanding lOtli Pimjabis, 1921-23, Colonel 
on the staff, General Staff, Southern Cummaiid, 
1923-27, (Dumiander, Xth (.Tiilibulpoic) 
Tnfantiy Biigadc, 1927-29; Commander, 
Sind (Ind ) Biigade Area, 1929-31 ; 
Comra.andci, Lucknow DistrliJ. 1931-34. 
Addiesiij^ 'Hic Citadel, Baglidad, Iraq. 
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IIAYE, MTAN ABDUL, B.A , LL B , M.B E. 
(1919), M L A., Advocate, Lahore Higli Court. 
b. Oct. 1888. Edur : at Lahore Forman 
Chri‘'tinn College. Passed LL B., 1910 ; 

started practice at Ludhiana; elected Muni- 
cipal Comnu'.sioncr same year ; elected 
,7r. Vice President, 1011 which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Ts first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922. Jddress : President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

lfA''"LES, Alfpeo Artiiuk, Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madias Mail h 
Maidi 7, 18S7 m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 
1928 Edvv * Loiuhni and Pans Free- 
lance jouinahsni, London, till 1012, joined 
stall of the Madias Times, 1912, became 
Asst Editor, The Madras Mall, 1921. Address 
Sunnyside, Boyapettah Uoad, Madras. 

HENDERSON, Robert Herriot, (;I.E, Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of Indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
Piesident, Manipur Ptate Durbar, 1917-lS. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

11 ERAS, Henry, SJ, MA., Professor of 
Indian IIistoiT, Dircitor of the Indian flis- 
torical Research Institute, St Xaviei’s Coll(*ge, 
Bombay Univerbity; Professoi of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Hombay, Member of the Indian Historical 
Records (X^ramif-sion , Member of the Inter- 
national (/om mil tee of Historical Sciences. 

CoTics])ondJng M( inliei ofilie hoy.il AntliTn- 
])olom< al Jiistit life I ondon and of Aiadcmia 
lOsp.inola do Li H istoi la, Madrid h Sept« inbi'r 
il iSSH Educ llaieelona (Spain), ('le\ eland, 
Ohio (PSA) I’l ((lessor ol Histoiy, Saered 
He.nl ('ollege (llanelona). Pi iin ijial, Oni 
SaMoiii 's l’()lJ('g(* Saragossa (Spam) J^uhluu- 
itoiis Histoiy 1 ) 1 1 h(> Mamhu Dynasty ot Clniia 
(in Spanish), 3 Vols The Conquest ol the 
Fort of Asirgarh by lilmperor Akliar (accord- 
ing to an eye-witiicss) (in Ind. Ant) The 
City ((f .Tinji at tlie end of the 16th (’entury 
(Ibid) The Poituguesc Fort of Parcalor 

(Ibid) Tlie Ihiropcan Piisim of Sadasiva 
itaya (Ibid). Vcnkatapallra\a J and the 
Portuguese (.Touinal of the Mythic Society) 
The Statues of the Na^aks of Miiduia in 
the I’udu Manta pam (Ibid). Eaily Relations 
between Vijayanagura and Portugal (Ibid). 
Asoka’s Dharm.i and Religion (Ibid) ; 
Histoiiial Carviiigat Vij.iyanagara (Ibid) ,Goa 
Viragal of the time of Hariliara IJ of Vijayana- 
gaia (Ibid) The story of Akbai’s Christian 
Wife (Journal of Indian History) ; Tlie Palace 
of Akbai at Fatchpiir-Sikri (Ibid) , The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara (1614-1617) 
(Tbid); Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibid). 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Qiiarteilv) , The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula(/6id) , Relations between Gupta.®, 
ICadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of tlie 
Biiiai and Orissa Research Society); The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalandn (Ilnd) , 


Rama Deva Raya II, an Unknown Emperor 
of Vij'ayanagara (Ibid) ; The I^ortuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B.'B R A S) , A Note 
on the Exe^avations at Nalanda and its 
History (Ibid) ; Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akhar’s Iteligioiis Discussions (Ibid) ; Two 
Controversial Points in the Reign of Samudrn 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute) 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(.Journal of the Bombay Historical Society) , 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Ali 
Adil Shah I (Jbid); A ilistorieal Tour in scan h 
of Kadamba Documents (Ibid) ; A Nowh 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Go.i 
(Ibid); Pre-Portuguese Remains in Portuguese 
India (Ibid), Some Unknown Dealing'- 
between Bljapiir and Goa (Proceedings of tin 
Indian Historical Records Commission). A 
treaty between Aurangiseb and the Portuguese' 
(Ibid) , Jehangir and the Portuguese (Jbid ) , 
The Expansion wais of Venkatapa Nayak.i 
of Ikeri (Ibid) ; A Paper S.inad of Basavapp.i 
Nayaka of Ikeui (Ibid), Krislina De\.i 
Raya’s (’onquesst of Ilaehol (Journal of tin 
Royal Asiatie Societ-y of Great Biitain and 
Iicland) ; Triparvata (Journal of the Karna- 
tak Historical Society) , A Realistic Schexd 
of Indian Sculpture in the 10th Contiin 
(.loinnal of the Umv of Bombay) ’rin 
Writing of History; Notes on Histoiieal 
Mc'tliodology for Indian Students (Madias, 
1926) The Aravidu Dvnasty of Vijayan.i- 
gar.i , Vo) I, 1542-1014 (Madras, 1927) 
Bc^giniiings of Vijavanagan Ifistory (Bcm- 
ba\,1929); 'J’ho Pall a va Gen oology (Bom- 
bay, 1931), The (/'onversion Policy of tin 
.Jesuits in India (Bombay, 1013). )Studies la 
Pallava History (Madras, 19.J3) Addiess 
St Xavici’s College, Boinle.iy 

HJDAYATALLAII, The Hon. Sir Ghuram 
lllT.sSAlN, JC (’S I (1933), Meunbeu, be'gislati\- 
Asai'iiibly. h .J.iii 1878 Edac Shikaipiii 
High School, 1) J Siinl Coll and GoaI 
laiw Sohool, Bombay Clt'adci Mcunln i 
and olcctcMl Vie e-Pie'sident, Hyderabad 
Municip»lity ; Presdt., District Lc'g (’ouin il 
Local Board, Hyderabad, and Member, 
Bombay for past 14 years AOnister of Co\t 
in charge of Local Self-Government, l‘>il 
Member of the Executive Council since Jinn 
1928 — Alay 1934. Address. The Secretan.n, 
Bombay. 

HIGHET, J C , Agent, North- Western Railv i' 
India , h 1884 Educ Ayr Academy .oni 
Blaii lodge , Roval Indian Engmeer-u 
College, (’oopci’b Hill Appointed A 
Engiimer, P.W D. (Railways Bianch), Im 
1905 , posted to Eastcin Bengal Raih'' " 
^ and employed on construction of Golakno), 
Gaiihati extension, afterwards hecoii" 
sub-divisional officer, Saidpur * service'll 1 "i 
to Kashmir Government and suhsequet 
posted to the British section of Kashmir 1! 
wav siiivev, «Jici Abbottabad , tiansfeirce' t. 
Oiidh and Rohilkhiind Rly m 1910 as Pei''* 
Assistant to Alanagor ; in 1914 was pl<t * 
on special duty to investigate ic-ahgnm-' 
and othei woiks in the vicinity ot 
Delhi, Asst Secretary (Stores), Ic' 
Railway Board, 1915, Asst. Secict 
War Branch, 1916; Controller, Rai' 
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Materials, 1917; Secretaiv to Jiullan Stores 
Pui chase (Joniimtteo, 1919, Asst Anent, 
JSr. W Hallway, 1921 , and Deputy A Rent 
subsequently; Seeietary, Indian ltailwa\ 
ItOdid, 1920, Diicctor of Establishment 
the Board, 1928, olheiated as ARent, M \V. 
Bail way fiom May to Oetobei 1931 , appoint- 
ed Apent, April 1932 Jilectwl meiuliei of 
Institution of Ei\il EiiRineers, 1910. Atlihe'is 
Lahoie. 

l!0(ja, (DLBFRT 7hT(\\TRN, MA (GldSRow), 

(J I E (1932), T (' S ; (diief SeCK'taiy t«i the 
Govt'ininent of licuRal h 2nd Eebrii.irv 188-1 
m Tsobel Bam Edue GlasRow IIirIi Sdiool 
and (llasRow Ifniversity Apxiointed to the 
Indian Civ il Servn e alter exaiumatiou ot 1 907, 
arriv<‘d 28th November 1908 and sei\ed in 
lilast Bengal and Assam as Assistant Magisl rati' 
and Gollector, transferred to Bengal, April 
1912, Jt Mgte and T)y Colli, Noyr 1914, 
Vicf Chairinan, Chittagong Port Coniinr-., 
July on Military duty, Oetr 1917 to 

Jany 1918, Ottg Addl Dist. and Sessions 
Judge, Assam, May 1918, on Militaiy duty, 
Aug 1918 to Jany 1919, and leturned to 
Bi'iigal , Magte and Colli .April 1921 , Conimi 
ot Excise and Salt, Bengal, Septr 1923, Olfg 
Secy, Govt of lien gal, A A T Di'ppt , and 
Director of Industries, April 192(), Seey , 
Govt of Bengal, Agiil and Ind and J* W 
Deppts Nom 1<>28, Ottg Cominr , .1 Illy 
1931 ; (ontlrnicd as Conimr , Deer 1931, 
Addl. Secy to Govt of Bengal, Poll D('])ptt , 
Octi 1932 , CliK'l Seey to the Govt of Bengal 
10th April 1933 Address Clnet Siiietary 
to tlie Gov eminent of Bengal, Writeis’ 
Buildings, Calcutta 

iroLLTNS, Samitrl Thomas, CTE (1931); 
Insjiec tor-Geneial of Police, TT I* b Ochibei 
(5, 1881 w Ethel, youngest d of T. 

Shefheld, Esci , Montenotte, Cork, Irish Free' 
Sta t c till cx' f/ Edu( Queen’s lJnivcrsitv% Cork. 

Joined Indian Police, 1902 as As^t Su|Mlt 
of Polic e , served in various districts as Asstt 
and as Siipdt of Police , Asst to DIG, 
C I 1) and Pemonal Assistant toT G , Second- 
ed to 3’onk State, Ilajputana, as 1 G Polme, 
1915-18, Judicial Member, Ton k State, 1921- 
1925, DIG 1 Itauge UP 1928-1930, 
DIG, C 1 I) , UP, 1930-31 , appointed 
Inspeetor-Gc'iuual of Police, Apiil 1931. 
Degree of llonoui, Urdu , High Pioficleney 
Hindi, Police Medal, 1918. Puhlicntions : 
’I’onk State Police B eorganlsati on Scheme , 
Tonk State Police Manual , Tonk State 
Criminal and Civil Court Manual, the Criminal 
Tubes ot the U P. Address Lucknow U.P. 

HOOPEB, Bev. William, D.D. ; Missionary, 
C M.S.; Translator, Mussoorie, since 1892 , 
h, 1837. Educ. : Cheltenham Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar School; Wadham 
College, Oxford ; Hebrew Exhibition , 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; Ist class in Lit Ham.; 
B.A., 1859 ; M.A., 1861 ; D.D., 1887. Went to 
India, C.M.S.. 1861; Canon of Lucknow, 1906- 
1919 ; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-90. Publications : The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu. 
Address : Mussoorie, India. 


HOWELL, Sir Evelyn Berkeley, K C 1 E., 
C.S I , Foreign SecTctarv to Gov^einmcnt of 
India b Calcutta 1877 m. 1912, Laetitia 
Cecilui. Educ Charterhouse, Kinmanuel 
Ccillegc, Cambiidge, enteied T C.S , 1900. 
Political A^M^-tant, N W F P., 1906 ; Deputy 
(’omnusf.ionei, 1907, Dist Judge, 1907; 
served Zekka Khel Expedition, 1908, Dy. 
Commissioner, Kohat, 1910 , H DI.S Consul, 
Muscat, 1910 , Dv (\mimissioner, Basrah 
Wilayet, 1917 .Mihtaiv Govcinoi, Baghdad, 

1918, Bev eniie Commissioner, Mesopotamia, 

l‘n8-20. Deputy Forc'ign Sc'c ri'taiv , 1922; 

Olbg Foieign Seeietaiv, 1923-24 and 1920-27 , 
Besidenl in >Ya/anstaii. 1 924-28, Uesidcnt in 
Ka^-hmir, 1927-29, Pic"^ident of the I'lontier 
Dcfenc'c Committee under the GoveiiiTiic'nt of 
India, 1924 PitblteativHs Conti ibiit ions to 
the N W F Piovinees Ga/.ettecu unci vaiioiis 
articles Addicst Goveriinient of India, 
New Delhi and Simla. 

nUBIUCTC, The Hon John Atisten, M A. 
(C.iut.ib). CSI (1933). Mniibcw of 
the ExcMutivo Couneil Bdiai and ()ii‘«sa 
b 27 I'eb 1878 m Bridge t Almglon Roycls, 
Edar Wimhestor and Iviug’s College, 
(’ambridge Asst, Magic and Collector and 
Sc'ttlc'mc'iit Olliccr in Bengal, Selilcunent 
Ollicei, 1909. Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Coltr , 1910 , traiisfeired to Biliar and Orissa, 
1912, Oftg Seeretaiy, 1913, temporarily 
employc'd by Bc'VHmuc'* and Statistic’s Dc'pt , 
India Office', 1915, Magistrate and Collector, 
1910, SCI VC d iiTidcT (iovt ()1 India, Army 
Depaitnic'iit, 1918, Olfg Sc'cretaiy to Govt 
ot Biliar and Orissa, Jh'venne Department, 

1919, c'oiifitmed, 1919 Direetoi ot Land 
Bc'coids, J923, Otfg Ccmnnissionc'T, 1925, 
eoiilli mc'd 1928, Olfg Mc'inbc'r, lloaid ot 
Bc'vennc', 1 9 12, tc'inporaiv niembc'i Govc'inors 
I'Xc'ciitive Coumil, Liliai and Oiissa, I93;{ 
^iddiess SecH'tanat, Ihliar and Orissa, 
Patna 

HUDSON, Sir Lkrme Sewell, Et , Mc-mber, 
Lc'gislative Assembly f I om Sc'pt 1932 6.25 
Nov 1872. Edar : Christ's Hosiutal Joined 
V cV; O S N Company, London, 1889, 
and came to their Bombay Office 1894 , 
subsequently stationed at Japan, Cbiiia and 
Austiaha, returning to Bombay, 1915. Joined 
Mcssis Maekinnon Mackenzie & (!o , October 
1910 l)e])ut> Chairman, Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, 1923-24, Piosidont, 1924-25, 
1927-28 Member, Itombav Legislative Coun- 
cil, 1923-20, 1927-28, Mc’mbc'r, Legislative 
Assc'inblv, 1932, 1933 and 1934 Address: 
P O. Box 122, Bombay. 

HUFFAM, Colonel William Tyers Chris- 
topher, O B F , M C , VI), AD L., 
J P , A M. Inst. Mcch. Engineer, Local 
Bcprc.seiitativc, India, Sir W. G Arm- 
strong, Whitworth and Co , Ltd., Manag- 
ing Diiec'toi, fTaven Biothci.s (India), 
Ltd , 6 1880 Piipilship with Grc'enwood and 
Batloy, Ltd (Leeds) with Canadian Pacific’ 
Hallway, 1904-1906, with Babcock and 
Wilcox. Ltd , Calcutta and Bombay, 
1907-1914 ; served with lat Bn , West 
Yorkshire Begt , 1914-1916 ; Commanded 
ditto 1910 (Fianec'), 'Town Major Ypres, 
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Corps, J^’uuK'o Ditto 4rith 

(North Midland) Division, France, 1917 ; 
A.Q.M G., XVth Army Cori®, France, 1918 , 

A. A. Q. M. G. Tanks Corps, Army of 
Occupation, 1919 ; Brevet, 0. B. E , M C., 
Despatches (four times) 1914 Stiir, Croix de 
Guerre (Beige). Deputy Chief Controller. 
Government of India Surplus Stores, 1920-22, 
Fresident, Society of Yorksldrrmcn in 
Boinhay, 1029-30 jukI 1932, CO, Itombayl 
liiill.ition, A FI, J 9.30-1 9 13, Don A I) C 
to the VuH'j'ov, 1912 Ifon Jh«si(l(iu\ 
Magistrate Athhestt Jlyrulla Cluh, Bombay 

HUSAIN, Syed Abbas, Principal Libraiian of 
the State Library, Hyderabad h 1884, Ediic * 
Nizam’s College, llyderabad Deccan, Delegate 
to the Oriental Conh'reneo at Calcutta, 1922, 
Delegate to the All Indian Libraries Con- 
ference at Madras, 1923 PiibhcaHons : A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian Manusciipts and Hooka in the 
State Llbiary Addrem. 'J’lie State Librarj, 

H ydorabad, Deccan . 

HUSSAIN, Sill Ahmep, Nawab Amin Jung 
Baiiaduk, M.A., B L , LL D , C S I 
(1911) ; Nawab (1917) ; K.C 1 E (1922).Pcfthi 
Minister, t Ministcr-in-\Vaitmg on H E l£. 
the Nizam since 191 and Chief Secretary to 
H.E H. ’8 Government ft. 11 Aug 18C3 m 
Fatima Lady Ainiii Jung, 1907. Has Qs 3d 
FAw. * Christian College and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras, Governor’s Scholai ; High Court 
Vakil (1890), Advocate (1928), Deputy Collr 
and Magistiate, 1890-92 ; Asstt Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1893 • l^ersonal Secretary to Nizam, 
1895; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Govt , 1905 
Publications : “ Notes on Islam articles 
in Periodicals. Address : Amin Munzil, Saiu- 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HYDAIU, Sir Akbar, Naiiab Hydkii Nawaz 
. lUNO B\ha1)1tr, Kt, rr 1928, Honoiary 
bb.D. (Osniania) , IJonoiarv CL D (Madras)', 
Finance and Itailway Mem])ei, llAderabad 
State Exeeutne (’ouucil, ft 8 Novi 1869 .s 
ol Nazeially JHIy«laii of Cainbav, India , m 
Ainena Najmuddin Tyaliji (Fust (lass 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal) d of Najimiddin 
Tvaifji, Bonibav , foui a two d , fidnr at 
St. Xaviei’s College, Itomliav, joined Ttulian 
Finance Department 1888, Assistant yVccouh- 
tant General U 1* 1890, Iieputv Accountant 
General, Bombay 1897; Madias, 1900, Exa- 
miner, Government Pi ess Aeconiits. 1901 
Comptroller, India Tioasmics 1903, lent as 
Accountant General, ll>dciabad State, J905, 
Fuianeial Seeietaiy, 1907, Soeret.iTy to 
Goveimnent, Home Dopaitincnt (Jiidnial, 
Police, Medical, Education, etc), 1911; iii 
addition Acting Director-General ot Oomincicc 
and Industiies, 1919, Accountant-General, 
Bombay, 1920 , Finance and Hallway Mcnibei, 
Hydeiabad State Executive Council, 1921 , 
also Menibei for Co-opciativc Credit and 
Mines Department, 1927, Olhcial Directoi, 
Singarcni Collieries Co., Ltd , and Mining 
Boards, 1925, Diiector of the Shahabad 
Cement Co., J.ttl., The Indian (V'lnent Co , 
Ltd., The Indian Indnstnal and Geneial 
Trust Ltd , ’rile (Vntral Bank of India Ltd.,: 
The Osmanshalii Mills Ltd., and the Azamjahil 


Mills Ltd. ; Cliairman, Inter- Unlycrsitv Board, 
1925 , First Piesideiit, H\deia])ad Educational 
Confeience, 1915, Pie.sident, All India Muiiam- 
inadan Educational Contciciico, Cahnlt.i 
1917, dcliveicd the Pimjal) Uni vcisity con- 
vocation Addicss, 1925, Fellow of the Bom- 
bay, Dac(«i, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad 
Osniania Univi'isities , conceived and orga 
nised the Osniania Uiiivcisitv, Hvdciabad 
the first Unnersitv of its kind m India, impaj i 
mg higher ediicatioii thiougb tlie iiKHlium • ■ 
tlie veiriacular (Ihdii) while* letaimng Engl. ' 
as a (ompulsoiv second language tliioiiglioid 
tlie Uidii Nastalnj type niai ks a ii(‘W cia i 
Uidii punting and the di‘velopment ot Uidi 
literature, oigamsexl the State Aiebaeologn «' 
Dejuitmeiit , negotiatnl the pmchaso loi tli 
State of the N G S Uailvvay , l;(‘d the Uvdci 
abad De*legation to tb(‘ tin ee Bound ’I’alih* ( 'on 
fci ernes m Jamdon at which be was a Menil»i i 
of tlie Bnsmoss, Federal Structure ami Fmam t 
Sub-Committees, Memliei of the Parhamentat 
.Tomt Select Committee 193‘i at wliieU l.i 
was a incmlici of the Kcscive Bank and 
Bailwav Antiioiilv Sub-ConiTiiittce and \d 
visoi to tlie JiCague, of Nation’s IMonctai' 
ami l^c^rnomic Confeieme lield in Lomlcn 
espoeially iiitcicste'd in Aj.inta I'Vcscocs and 
Indian Paintings, J*HbJ>C(ttions Hvdciabid 
State Budgeis and Kdiuiitioii'il \d(licssi 
Address DiJkuslia, Jxharatabad, Hydciabid 
33e(can, Jmlm 

IMAM, Sir Syed Alt, K C T E (1914), C S 1 
(1911) ft Nooia (Patna), 11 Feb 1899 s nl 
Nawab Syed Imad imam, Shamsulnlauia 
m 1891 , five s four d m J916 Mary Bu • 
who d. 1916, d of Alfred Sanpin, of Chandi \ 
nagore Called to Bar, Middle T(‘mi)le, I89i) 
Standing Counsel, Calcutta High Comi 
Prcsidont, Ist Session of the All-lndia Mosh m 
League hold at Amritsar, 1908 , Jdt nt , 
Moslem League Dopn. to England, I'ldd 
Member of Governor’s Legislative Coiim il 
Bengal, 1910; Fellow of Calcutta Umvei- if \ . 
1908-12 ; Law IMembcrof Governor-Gem i d 
Council, 1910-10 ; Puisne Judge of I’lfin 
High Court, 1917 ; Member, Executive Ch'uk i! 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1918; Presm. id 
Executive Council of the Government m 
Nizam of Hydeiabad, 1919; First Indnii 
Jlepresentative to sit at the first mcctm' d 
the League of Nations, Nov. 1920 
Marian Munzil, Patna also Bella \if'. 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

INDORE, Maharaja op, H. H. Mahauvp 
DH iRAJA Raj Rajbshwar Sawai Id 

TUKOJi Rao Holkar, Bahadur, g f ’ 
ft. 2tith November 1890. Fduc.‘ 

ChlefB’ College, Ajmore ; Imperial i \ 
Corps, Visited Europe, 1910, att- * i" 
Coronation, 1911 ; again visited Europ* , d i 
and 1921 : abdicated, 27th Februaiy 
Heir* Piince Yeshwantrao Holkar, ft. ' 
Address * Indore, Central India. 

ISHWARDAS LUKHMIDAS, J.P., 
Merchant; ft. 1872. Educ.: St. Xn ■ 
School. For many years connected > 
Messrs. David Sassoon & Co , Member | 
Municipal Corjioration; Member, Mat 
Committee of the ^ Society of the Hon 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay n' ' 
on the directorate of several well-1 ' ' 
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(ompanics including the Port tanning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., lAd.. and 
the Uinon Mills ; trustee of Sir Hurkisondas 
Narottam General Hospital; and Treasurer 
for Pechey Phipson Sanitarium for Women 
and Children ; President of the Managing 
Council, Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene- 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Lady Northcote Hindu Orpha- 
nage, and Member of the Board of David 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Insti- 
tute. President, Managing Committee 
of the Society of Hon. Presidency Magistrates 
of Bombay, Director, Bund! Portland Cement, 
Ltd., and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd. ; 
Member, Managing Committee, Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association ; Member, 
Managing Comipittee of the Heiplcss Beggars 
and Vice-President of his own community. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1924. Member of the 
Auditors’ Council and Hon. Treasurer of 
tlie Bombay Vigilance Association. Diicctor, 
Lonavla, Khandala Electric Supply Co., Ltd , 
Director, Panvel Taluka Electric Co., Ltd. 
and NHSik-Deolali Electric Supply Co , Ltd 
Member of the Managing Committee, H. E. 
tlie Governor’s Hospital Eund Address 
Gaiden View, Hughes Hoad, Bombay. 

ISVII, Hasan Kuan, Thi: Hon’hip Khan 
IHIIADITR, DAUllirr.-MlJIiK, SiR MAULVI 
Mouamtviai), Kt , CTE, h Sliahiahaupur, 
18(55 VI iaidy I'-rui, dniightei of Malak 
Mohammad Azmat-ullah- Mian, Jlais ol 
Sliahjalianpiu 18t^(5 Edve . Shahjahanpui 
and Baioiily Aimiul-lJin.ua, Home Membei 
and T’lesident, Judicial (Vniiu'd, Bhopal, 
Ketiiod]927, Noti mated iNrcmhei, Coiincil 
i)t Stale, 11131 , Adihesi .Lilikliothi, Hhalija- 
lianpur 

IS WAR SARAN, Munshi, BA. (Allahabad), 
M L.A , Advocate, Allahabad High Court, b 
20 Aug. 1874, w. Srimati Miikhranl Devi. 
liduc : Cliurch Mission HIgli School 

and Jubilee Higli School, Goraklipur, U. 1*. 
and Muir Ceutial College, Allahabad, Mem- 
ber, first and third Legislative Assembly , 
was a member of the Court of Allaluibad 
University, is a member of the Court of the Be- 
nares Hindu University ; President, Kayastha- 
Pathshaia, Allahabad, 192.5-29 , was Joint 
.Secretary of Crosthwaite Girls’ College, Allaha- 
bad ; Hon. Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu 
Boarding House, Allahabad ; Hon. Secietary 
U. P. Industrial Conference, I’olitical and 
Social Conferences, some time Member, All 
India Congress Committee, President, U. 1’ 
Political and Social Conicicnces , Hon. Secre 
tary, Reception Committee, Indian National 
(Congress, 1910 , Elc(,ted a member of the 
Court of Allahabad University for 3 years ! 
1931 ; Picsidcnt of tlie All.dmbad Swadeshi 
i.caguf and of the Allahabad serA ant of the 
Untouchables Society, went to Em ope 
our times and dohvcicd speeches and wrote 
M the iues6 on India Address: 6, lidmond- 
tone R(»ad, All ihabad, U. P. 

NISHAN, Kruda Bakhash Krais 
t'lWANA. Nawab, Malik; Diet. Judge, Dera 
rbazi Khan, b, 1866 Bduc, : Government 
ligh School; Shahp. ; private training 
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through Ool. Oorbyn, Deputy Oommlsslouer. 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Oommsr., 1894 ; British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903-06 Address: Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab, 

JACKSON, Gilbert Holinsheab Blomfield, 
M.A. (Oxon.), I O.S., Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court b. 20tli Jan. 1875. tn. to Mrs. 
Jackson Edun • Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton Coilege. Indian Civil Service. Address : 
High Couit, Madras. 

JADHAV, BIIASKABRAO VlTHOJIRAO, M.A., 
Lli.B , ML \ b May 18(57. w?. Bhagiiathl- 
bai, a lady fiom the Vichare family of 
Ratnagiii Distnct Ediie Wilson College, 
b)ll)hinstone College, and Government Law 
School. Served in Kolhaj>ur State and 
retired as Revenue Jilember of the State 
Council. Stalled the Alarntha Educational 
(’’onference in 1907 and icvived tlie Satya 
Sbodhak inovcmert in 1911, and has been 
in tlie Non-Brahium mosement in the Pro- 
sidcney from its Ineeption Reiireseiit- 
cd the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
seven rcserv cd seats for them ; was 
nomiiiati'd member of the Lc’gislative Council 
m 1922 and 1923 and lepreseiited Sitara in 
the last two elections Almister ot Education, 
1924-26 and Minister of Agiicnltuie, 1928- 
1930 Leader of the Non-Brahmin J’aity in 
tlie Bombay Pre‘<idency ; Picsident of the 
Satyasliodliak Samaj, 1920-30. Elected 
Memliei, Legislative Assembly to represent 
Central Division , Delegate to Hound 'I’able 
(5ouf , 1930-31 , Associate Member of the 
Reorganisation Committee, Bombay. 
(]i.iirinan, Bosid ot Dueitois of the Warden 
[risiiianee Co , Ahinedabad. Address Shahu- 
puTi, Ivoliiapur. 

.TAFRI, Dll S N A., B A , Bar-AT-LAw, 
M R A S (London) , Gold Meclalist and Life 
Alembei ot (be ItiL'i ii.itio?uil Historic al 
Soeu'ly ol Kiaiue , Deputy Dins tor ol I’ublic 
luloi Illation. Go\ernment oi India, Home 
Depailiiu'id h 1887 Giaduated With 
distinction tioni Allaliabad I^niversity m 1906 
A 1) Calleil to the Bai lioiu the Hon’ble 
.Soiietv of (Lays Inn, i,oudon, in 1929. 
Sometmie Hest auli Sdiolar m Eionomles 
at the J.oiidon School oi Jieonoinies LL D. 
ot Kansa, USA Specialised m tlie art of 
jniblic spcMking and in Tiiclian Emunee at 
London Mcunbei of U J’ Civil Service. 
Worked as a Census OJlic-ci m U P. Was 
on specaal duly as Reeiuitmg Ollieer during 
tlie Wai , Land Aeciuisition Oflic'er , Survey 
Oliiec'i ol Na/nl buildings Mid lainds , Income - 
T.>\ OllucT, Niuul Dificer and JOleetion 
OHiec'i , Wutked as i’roMiieial Pulduity 
OillccM (o U P Govemnic'nl ; Was on specdal 
duty as I’rovincial Publicity Oilkier m the 
Beliar Provmte in connection with Earth- 
quake Relict nu asiires Ofliejated as Director 
ot Public* Intoi ni.ition, Govei nineiit of India 
in .1 ime J nl> , 19 51 J*uhlv:attom “ History 
and Status of Landlords and Tenants in 
tlie IT i> ” “ An IntroduetJon to the 

assessment of Income-Tax,” ” British Con- 
stitution (Constitutional Urdu Series — No. 1 
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“ Commiitiism (Crdu),” ct<‘ Jthlre\<t ' Horne 
J>epcir(, merit, (^Jovermuciit of Jiidia, Simla 
and New Jiellii 

JAGATNARAYAN, Pandit, Advocate, Cliiof 
Gourt ot Oiidh, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Lucknow University, b. Dec 18C3. m. 
Sriniati Kamalapati, d, of P. Sham Narayan 
Sahob Raina Educ . Canning Coll , Lucknow ; 
non-official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality . 
Chairman, Recepi ion Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress, Member, Hunter Committee 
was Minister, U. P Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address 
Golagani, Lucknow. 

JAMES, PJIEDERICK Ernest, M.A., O.B.E 
(1918), Chevalier de I’ordre de Leopold (1920) , 
b. 1891. m. Eleanor May Thackrah 
(1919). Educ. Leeds and London University 
Army, 1914-15, Belgian Red Cross, Y M.C.A., 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19 . 
General Secry., Belgium and Occupied 
Germany, 1919-20 ; General Secretary, Cal- 
cutta, 1920 ; Member, Bengal Legis Council, 
and Whip of Europe.an Group, 1924-28 ; 
visited Persia fc Welfare British Employees, 
A P. O. C , 1924 ; President, Calcutta Rotary 
Club, 1925-20 ; visited Java re. estaliliah- 
ment of Y.M C.A , 1927 ; Political Secretary, 
IJ.P A SI, 1929 , Member, Madras Legis 
Council , Councillor, Madras Corporation ; 
Jdomber, Senate Madias Univeisity, Madras 
Retrenchment fkmimittec, 1931 , Madias 
J'’iaiichiso Comiuitloe .md J* W D Rcorga- 
lOsaOon Couimiitoe, 1 932 , Mcmbci , Legisla- 
tive Ahsombly Hon ('oinnussioner for 
Rotary Clubs in India, Burma, (V\lon, .lava, 
Straits and Siam. Address Madras Clul), 
Madras. 

,TAMES,MAJ01l-GlflNI5RALSir(WlLHAM)BERNARD, 
Kt., 1925; C.B. (1918), C.T.E. (1912), M.V.O., 
(1911) cs of the Late William James, 42nd 
Royal riighlaiiderM, 4’lie Black Watch, and 
of Otteiburn 'lowei, Noithernbeiland. 
h. 8 Pel). 1865 m. Elizabctli Mmto, e. d 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam. 
twos, Educ: U. 8. College and Sandhurst, 
Ist Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment, 
1888, 2nd Lancers, IntoIIigcnce Branch War 
Office, 1900-01 ; South African War, 1902 ; 
various staff appomtnients in India, A. Q. 
M. G., Coronation Durbar, 1911 ; D. A. & Q. 
M G. Corps, France, 1914-15 ; Brig -General, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16; (Despatches) 
Brevet- Colonel. Temp. Q.M G., India 

1916-17 ; Major-General, Administration, 
Southern Command, 1917-19 , Commanding 
Bombay District, 1919-22; Director of Re- 
mounts, India, 1022-26. Founder and tlirico 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Sb().v Society of Iruli.i, 1923 and E<hfor, 
“Horse Bieedin/ " Address: C/o Mes««i‘.. 
Giiiidlay & Co Ltd., Bombay. 

JAMIAT RAI, Diwan Rai Bahadur, C T E ; 
Diwan Bahadur, Kalsar-1-Hind Gold Medal. 
19,30. b. 1861, tn 1891. Educ. • Bhown, 
Eoh.at, and Gujarat Ent Govt Servii?e, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Offi< e with Ivuratn 
F. F., 1880, accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commission, 1885-1886; special duty i 
boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan, 
1897 ; Asst, to the Superintendent of I 
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Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907 • 
services acknowledged by Govt, of India ; ou 
special duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910 ; Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. Asst. Comrasr., 1902 , Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912 ; Provincial Supenn. 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22 , 
Patron, Hindu Panehayat; Vicc-Prcfeidenf, 
DufTerm Fund Committee* Member, Prov 
(Vuincil Boy Scouts, and Vuc-Piesident E\ 
Coiniriilfee Red (.ross Society , Member, Gram 
mar S<.lio(»l Coiimiittcc. Y P McMaiioii 
Mus<Mim Committee. One of the founders and 
patrons of Browne Gymkhana and oi 
Sandeman Jabiary arc’ Quetta Mum 
cipahty PublL,iitio)ih Quetta Munidpa] 
Manual, History of Kreemasonry in Quetta 
lit ports on the settlement ot Diiki and 
Bikkhaii , Notes on (1) Domiciled Hindus, 
(2) Hindus of Kandahar and Ghazni, (3) 
I’arbia menial castes and sweepers, (4) Atghfin 
Pawmdhas, (5) Aehakzal Pathans, ((>) 
Sliinwar. (7) Shorarud vallev and (8) Re\enii( 
ratcb. and Etononne conditions (9) Nutts- .i 
wandering tube, (10) Kliaian State, (11) 
Hindus ot Dhad'ir, (12) Cottage Industries (»i 
Bahiehistfiu (I.i) Admuiistrati«m of justice m 
luial areas ot Baluchistan, (14) Notes ou tic 
stilly ot the Jirabui lainguage, (15) Manu.d 
(ill Uidii) of Pushtu convcisatioii, (lOi 
'I'ranslation into English ot Balochi Ti\1 
Book , and (1 7) Translation into Urdu oi 
Bengali Giiih-dharan, (18) Manual ofCiisio- 
nuiy Law for lialiichistun. Address Duett.i 

fAMxMU AND KASHMiR, Col H II a Hi 
SiiRi.K Maharaja Harisingh.h Bahapm 
INDAU Mahivdar Sipai-i-Saltannt-i-Inglisl'M 
G C S 1 (1933), G (M E (1929), K (’> b 

(1918), KCVO (1922), Honv ADC b. 
HIM the Kmg-Emperor (19.U), son oj 
the late Gen Raja Amai'«inghji, Iv C ''> ! 
Salute 21 guns, b. 1895, & in 192.5 his iiml< 
Tt-Geril IT H Shree Maharaja Piatapsncli)' 
Bahadur. Sij)aT-i-S.ill.inat-i-Jnglishia, G C I , 
G C I E , G n E , LL T). Ed tie. at :M no 

College, \jinci ami the Imperial Cil't 
Coii>s, Deiira Dun Tlci)- Apparent : 8liiu 
Yiivara] Kaiansingliji, h 9th March 19.1 .d 
C.anues (S France) Addreis Jammu 'la'\i 
and Srinagar- Kashmir. 

JAWSHED NUSSERWANJl.Mcrchunt b ih 
January 1886. Educ. at Karachi. Mend ir 
of Miimcipalltv, 1914 ; President of Muninjii 
lily, 1922-33 , Mayor, Karadii, 1933-34 , V' ’ 
Pinviiieial (Niminissionei of Scouts m Mi' ' 
and CJiinrman, Snid Central ' 
opeiative Bank, Ltd. Ptibhcations : E.o '* 
chi Municipality as at present and its futn , 
and Ueconstnictlon of Civil Lite. Addr - 
Bonus Road, Karachi. 

JANAKS1NGH,Major.GkneralRai Bahad' u, 
B.A , C.l.E., Baliadur, b. 1877. Educ: Joned 
Kaslimir Service in 1901 serving in various 
(vipauties both in Civil and Military Deptts in 
the Civil Branch as Naib Tchsildar, Tehsil'iai, 
Dist Magte and Sessions .liidgo and final!' a-. 
Revenue Minister. In the Military Brandi .i". 
Dy. Asst. Quarter-Master General, Rrigid‘: 
Major, O. C. the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3rd 
Kashmir Rifles. Got Afghan War Modal 
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2nd Class order of British India, 1919 ; Mili- 
tary Secretary to Comtnander’s-in-Chicf, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forres, and 
Army and Be venue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Aimy and 
Fiiblic Works Ministei Betired from State 
Soiviee, May 1932 AdOiesn. 1* O Khcra, 
via Palaiipiii. 

) ARMANI DASS, Sirdae, QBE, Ministcr-in- 
Waitin^ and Household Minister, Kapnithala 
State, h. 4 Septomber 1893, Sultanpui, 
Kapurthala State Educ ^ at the riinjab, 
Oxford, and Soi bonne (I'Yanre) biuversities 
Attended the Lcamio of Nations at Geneva, 
1926, 1927 and 1929 as a Membei of Indian 
Delegation , adviser to the Piinees’ Delega- 
tion at the liist Round 'I’ablo Confeieine 
in 1930 and a Delegate to the serond Round 
lablo Confcienee, 1 9J1 Ri-tnedliom Kapn- 
thala State scimic m 1933 , joined His 
Highness of l\itiaU’s Government in 1933 
in charge of portfolios for Forests and Agri- 
eiiltiire. Holds Fust Glass Oidei of Nish.in- 
]-llltkh,ir of Ivapiiitbala State legion 
d’Honneui (Frame), Stii of Militaiv Merit 
of Spam, Stai of Mcnt of Cuba, Oidei of 
Sun and 1 ion (I’cisia) , Older of the Nile 
(Egypt), Ordei of (Moioeco), Oidci ot 
Abvssiiiia and First (’hiHs OiOei ot ( hih 
and Onlei o? Dliawalpui Slate Addie'-i, 
Patiala. 

JATKAR, Bhimrao Hanmantrao, B.A.,LL B , 
Pleader, b 24 April 1880 w. to Annapurnabo 
J atkar. Eduo : at Basim A. V. School, A mraoti 
High School, Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt. Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bar in 1906, a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotmal, since its inception in 1916, 
non-oflicial ek'cted Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipality, since 1919 ; President of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd , Yeotmal , Deputy 
President, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., 
and Vice-President, District Association, 
Yeotmal. Address . Yeotmal (Berar). 

.lAVhE, Moukshwar Ciiin'iaman, Dr, IP, 
and Hon. Piesidtnev Msgistiatc since 1912 
b. 12 Oct 18S0 m Miss Mogre Educ 
Elplunstonc and Aryan tiducation Society’s 
High Sihools; stmlied m Aiyan Medical 
School of Ptombay sind was a (.isnal student 
of Grant Medical (\illcge, Bombay. Pi i vale 
medical practitioner tor o\er 30 years 
Elected Councillor, Bombay ^Municipal (\)r- 
poration from G Waid m 1910, re-elected at 
subseipient general election^! , Chau man. 
Sliding Comnuttei* of the Coipoiation, 
1922-23, Chanman, Schools Committee, 
1922, Chairman, Slediial Uelief and Publu 
Health Committee, 1929-30, Chanman oi the 
Improvements Committee, 1929-30, Mayor 
of Bombay, \pril 193 M931 Add'tess Mayoi 
Building, ^Ipposite B 13 A (J. I Railway 
Station, Dadai, Bombay 14 
JAYAKAR, Mukunp RAMRAO, M A., LL B , 
Bar-at-Law, Member, Legislative Assemblj 
Educ.: at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society’s High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised os a 
barrister In Bombay High Court; took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
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in public life ; elected to Bombay Legis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency ; and was leader of the Swaraj 
Partv in Bombay Council until his resigna- 
tiop after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925 Entered liegislutive Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926, con- 
tinued a inembei thereof till 1930 Deputv 
Leader ot the Nationalist Party there from 
1927 to 1930 March Leader ot the Opposi- 
tion in 1930 Simla ses^ion, was a delegate to 
the Indian Round Tabic Conference in London 
and member of Federal Structure Committee, 
Membei. Indian Ddegataon Co-opeiating 
with the Joint Paihamentary Committee 
on tile White Papei Vuhhcnttons . Edite»l 
a book on Vedanta Pliilosopliy m 1924 
Address Wmtei Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

.lAYANTI Bamayya Pantflu, B.A., B.L. 
b. Aug. 1861. Educ : at Kajalimundry and 
Madras Served m Rev. Deptt in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as 1st Grade Depy 
Collr , 1917, acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madias, for three years. Ex-Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Publications . A defence of 
literary Teliigu and several articles on 
literature, history and archaeology Also 
Tehigu translations of tho Sanskrit drama 
rtlautiamo-l'hmdum, Am.jriika Jvav\nm ami 
ChampuRama>aii.nu Kditorr»t the* Huna^n^a 
Telugu ]i(‘\i(on b('mg jiublislu'd liy tlie 
Telugn Aeaili'iny Address AIiiKt isv.iram, 
East Godavuii Dist. 

JEELANI, Khan Saheb Dr Haji Step Ardfl 
Khad’SR Sahkh, Ex-Mcml)er, I,eglslative 
Assembly and retiied Medical Otlieei and 
Supeiintendent of District Jail b July %Si\7\ 
m d of Hubadar Major Yacoob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur Educ at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras Was Membei, (^antoninent 
(kunmittci*, for 14 years , member, dlstiiet 
board for 12 yeais of which for 3 years was 
Viee-Piesident • and Hon Magic for Madras 
for seven years Address Saint ’I’homas 
Mount, Madras. 

JEFFERY, COLONEL Walter Hugh, C.I.E. 
(1914), CS.l. (1924), General Staff, Army 
Hcadcpiarters, 6. 15 Dec 1878 m. Cicely 
Charlotte Covvdell Educ at Blundells, 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Address: 
Simla 

JEFFHEYS, Lteit -General Sir George 
Darell, KCB (1932), KCVO. (1924), 
C.MG (1916), JP (1906),!) L. (1920), 
G O in Chief, Southern Command, India. 
b 8 March 1878 m to Doiothy, d of J P. 
Hescltine of Walbampton, Hants, and widow 
of Lionel, Viseonnt (^antelnpe (Viscountess 
Caiitclupe) Educ Eton and R M C., 
Sandhurst Served WTth (Fienadiei Guards 
in .Nile Expedition, 1898 and in South African 
Wai, 1K99-1902, and in Great War, 1914-18 , 
Commandant, Guards Depot, 1911-14 , Com- 
manded 2nd Bn Grenadier Guards, 1915 ; 
Commanded suieessivcly 58th, 57th and 1st 
Guards Brigades, 1916-17 ; Commanded 
19th Division, 1917-19, Promoted Bt-]..ieut 
Colonel, 1915 , Bt-Colonel, 1917 , Major- 
General, 1919 , C M G., 1916 , C B , 1918 ; 
also Commander, Legion of Honour and 
Croix do Guerre (France) , Commander, 
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Order of the Orown and Croix do Guerre, 
Belgium , Commander, Order of St. Stania* 
lauB (Russia). Severely wounded , dospat- 
fhes U tunes. Commandeil Liglit Division, 
Army of tlio Jlhine, 1019; Commanded 
London District, 1 920- iJ4, Commanded Wessex 
area and Wessex Division, 1926-1930 ; Hamp- 
shire (bounty (Jouncil, 1926-1932; Appoint- 
ed G.O.O. in Chief Southern Command, 
India, March 1932 Addreatt . Command 
House, Poona. 

JEHANGIll, COWASJl, Sill (Pali ), M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), K.C.I.E. (1927), C.l E. (1920), O.B.E , 
M.L.A. h. Feb. 1879 ; m. to Hiraiiai, itaisar-i-l 
Hind (Gold Medal) M B.E. d. of M H A. Hor- 1 
musji of Lowjl Castle. Edw : at St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, and St Jolm’s College, 
Cambridge. Member of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion from 1904-1921 ; Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-15 ; Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust ; President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919-20 , 
Honoraiy Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
1917-191 8 , Member of the Legisative Council 
Acting Member of tiie Executive Council, 
Government of Bombay, In charge of the 
Revenue Department (tJth Dec 1921-1 5th 
July 1922); Member of the Executive 
Council, General Dejiartment (23rd June 1 923- 
23rd Juno 1928) Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly foi the City of Bombay, 1930, 
Delegate to the Round Table Conference, 
1930, 1931 and 1932; Delegate, Loudon 
Monetary and Economic ('onlcrenco, 1933 , 
Partner In the Firm of Messrs Cow.isjcc 
•Tehangir & Co., Ld Su(((*e(lc<l his fatlier in 
Barom'tcy on July 26, 1934 iddress 

Niflpean Sea Road, Malabar Hill. RomlMy. 

JEYPORE, Rajah of, Sri Sri Ski Vikrama 
Deo Varma, s of late Mahamja Sri Sn Sri 
Krishnaehandra Deo and late Sii Sii Sii 
Rekhadevi Mahadevi. b, 28 June 1869 m 
Sri Sri Sri Hecradevi Pattamaharani of 
Patna State. Educ * Privately. Succeeded 
to the gadi on 21 Feb, 1931 ; first landed 
zamindar In the Madras Presidency owning 
about 14,000 square miles. Publications 
Author of seveial works in Sanskrit, Oriyaand 
Tolugu Address Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
District. 

JHALA, llAJ Rana Shri Mansinhji Surat- 
SINHJI, C.I.E. (1918) , Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
State and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur. Eajputana Educ. : Dhranga- 
dhra and Rajkot Was first Guardian to 
H. H. Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadlira when 
he was Heir-Apparent and accompanied him 
to England ; was afterwards lor a few year- 
in Government service and left it as Dy 
Superintendent of Police to join service in 
his parental State, where he v as for a year 
Personal Assistant to H. H. Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan. Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec. 1922 to March 
1923. Address : I^al Bungalow, Dhrangadhra. 

JIND, H. H. Fabzand-i-Duband Rasikh-ui 

ITIKAD DaPLAT-I-INOLISHIA, BAJA-I-RAJGAN 

Maharaja Sir Ranbir Sinoh Rajendra 
Bahadpb, Colonel, G.G.I.E., K.G.S.I. h 
1879 :t. 1887. Address ; Sangrur, Jind State, 

Puuj'ib 


JINNAH, Mahomed AU, Bar. -at-Law. 6. 25th 
Dec. 1876. m. d. of Sir Dinshaw Petit, (d) 
Educ. Karachi ami in England. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906 ; Pte. 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1906 , 
Member, Imperial Logis. Council, IDlo 
President, Muslim League (special session), 
1920 , Attended Round Table Conference, 
1930 , President, Muslim League, 1931 
Address: Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JOGENDRA, SiMdir, The Hon. Sirdar Sir 
K t (1929). Taluqdar, Aira Estate, IChen 
District. Minister of Agriculture (192t») 
b 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May o.‘ 
Donoghue. Contributes to several papers in 
India and England. Has lieen Hoim 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ. ; Presilt. of Sikh Ediiel. Confee. 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of East and West PiibhcaiLons : “Kamia”, 
Niiijajian; Nasiin, Life of B M, Mal.ibai 
and Kami. Address . Aira Holme, Simla (East) 

JOHNSON, The Hon John Nesbitt Gordon, 
CIE (1928), iCS, Chief CommissioiuM , 
Delhi, b 25 Kelnuaiy 1885. Educ: llossjill 
School , and Queen’s College, Oxford (Senmi 
Scholar). Enteied ICS, 1909, IJiidct 
Seerctaiy to Government, United Provind'- 
19X5-1 0, Indian Army Itcberve of Ofiicti- 
attached 1/3 Guikhas, 1918-19, Registiai 
Allahabad High Court, 1919-24, Depnh 
Coimmssionei , Delhi, 1924; Oftg. Depot' 
Soeretaiy to tlio Government of Indi.i 
Industries and Laiiour Department, 192''> 
again Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, 19J') 
ottieuted as Chiet Commissioner, Dellu 
Mai eh- Seldom her 1928, and April-Oettil** i 
1930; appointed (!hief Coinmissionei , Ddln 
Maich 1932. Address. Chief Comimssionci 
House, Dellii. 

JOHNSTON, SIR Frederick William,K.C T f’ . 
C.S.I., Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan ; 5. 2 ^<'V 
1872. m. 1905 Gertrude Helen, d. of the 1 fit 
Lt.-Col. J. Young, one s. Educ.: Kolvinsidi 
Acad., Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambmi^n 
(B.A., 1894), Joined the Punjab Coraini-^'HM 
as Asst. Commsr , 1896 ; went to N 

Fron., 1899; and was employed there till • nd 
of 1911, Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1* 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions, England^ 1915-1 7 
Address: The Residency, Bushire, Persian Ci lf. 

JONES, Charles Evan William, B.A., Di \ 
(Oxon.), Honours History (1902); ])n( < " 
of Public Instruction and Secretary to («■ 
Education Department, Central Pro\iit < 
b. 9th July 1879 Educ * Landovery Co" -' 
and Brasonose College, Oxfoid. Goveim ' 
Educational Service, Egypt ( 1 902- 1 ' > ' 
Asst. Master, Bromsgrove Senool (1904-1" " ’ 
Indian Educational Service 1906;Dii< ’ 

Public Instruction, N. W F. Province ( 
1921); and Director of Public Instru 
Central Provinces since 1 921 . Address N ' 

JOSHI, Sir Moropant Vishvanath, 
K.C.I.E., B.A., LL.B., h. 1861. Educ. ^ 
can Coll., Poona, and Elphinstone > 

\ Bombay. Practised as Advocate in J' '' 
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Conjinr/a Court in Ilcrar from 1884-1020,' 
Home Member, C P. Govt., 1020-2.1, Presi- 
ilent, All-Iiulia Liberal Federation, 1925 ; 
(Chairman, Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29; 
Advocate, Judicial Comnii.ssioner’8 Court, 
C. P. Address • Amraoti, Berar. 

OSHT, NarAYAN Malhar, B.A., M.L A., .7. P 
Member of the Servants of India Soc b. June 
1879. Educ.: Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll, Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soc., ] 909. Sec., Bombay 
Social Seivice League, since 1911, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy. Social Reform Assoc , 1917- 
1929 ; Sec , W. India Nat. Liberal Assoc , 

1 919-1929. Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt, 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920 to Washington and in 1921, 
1922, 192.1 and ini 929 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
T.abour Contce., Di'puty Moml>er of the 
^TO^cmlng body ol the 1 Ji () , since 1922. 
ICaisar-i-lIind Silver Medal (1919) Was 
awarded, but declined C. I. E. in 
1921. Member ot the Bombay Municipal 
(>orpn. since 1919, up to end of March 1923. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
l.cgiHKitive AbM'inbly in 1921 and again in 
1924, 1927 and 1931 to rcpiescnt labour in- 
1(»rcsts Atipomtcd a Member of the Royal 
Comuiibsion on Indi.in Labour as Labour re- 
pTesentativc Attended Round Table Conf< e ;i 
1930,1931 and ISi.Wand was tor sometime 1 
mcruboi ot tho ConsultntiNC Committee ] 
.\ttended the miM'tings ot the ,Toint Parlia- j 
ment.uv ('ommiltee as Indidii di legate \ 
Lli'<*ted Memliei td tilt' Goveiiung Hotly ot the 1 
1 fjO, Geneva Address: Seivants of India 
Society, SandhiUbtRtiad, Bombay 4, j 

KAJIJl, Abdbali Mahomkdali, B.A,' 
LL.B. ( Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law ; late Judge, 1 
High Court, Bombay, b, 12 February 
1871. Educ. : St. Mary’s Institution, | 
Jtycullu ; St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coll, Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn. Ord.' 
Keilow, Sv mile and Dean in L.iw ot Bomt>ay 1 
IJniv ; President, Vnjnman-i-lslam, Bombay , 
Islam Cliii) and Pit'snlcnt, Islam Gymkhana. I 
Address Dilkoosli, Grant Road, Bombay. j 

KVLE, Vaman Govind. Profc'soi, Fergusson 
College, b. 1870, Edue. : New English j 
School and Fergusson Coll., Poona I 
.foincd tho Deccan Education Soev. of 1 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of j 
Bombay Univ. tor five years since 1910. Prof, j 
ot History and Economics, Fergusson 1 
tioll.. Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tantt Board, 1923-25 ; 
SecretaTV, D E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928, Vice-Picfeident, Bombay Provincial 
' 'o-operativc Institute, etc. Liberal in Politics, 
'las addressed niiracronb public meetings; has 
uiblished many artn les on economics and j 
i>olitical and social reform, and tho following I 
'' orks : “Indian Industrial and Economic I 
•’roblems,” “Indian Administration," Indian j 
I'^conomics," “ Dawn of Modern Finance in I 
iidia," “ Gokhale and Economic Reforms,'* , 
‘ India's War Finance," “ Currency Reform in ' 
iidia,’* “Constitutional Reforms in India,**' 


Ecxmoniics of Piotection in India," “ Econo- 
mics in India," “ Problems of World Econo- 
my," “India’s Finance feince 1921," etc. 
Address .* “ Durgadhivasa," Poona No. 4. 

IvAMAT, Balkrisuna SlTARAM, B.A., Mer- 
chant. &. 21 Mardi, 1871. Educ,: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamiinabai R. M. Gawaskar of 
Cochin. Member, Bombay J.icgis. Council, 
1013-19, 1916 20; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Dopu- * 
tutaon to England, 1923 Member of various 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture, Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee, Member, Bombay 
J.eg Council, 193()-.‘J4 , Member, Bombay 
Rctienchment Committee. Address * Ganesh- 
kliiud Road, Poona 5. 

KAMBLT, SiDDAPPA Totappa, BA, LL.B., 
DiwAN Bahadur, Minister of Edmation 
to Bombay Govcinment. h. September 1882. 
Educ: at Dcccan College Practised as 
pleader from 1900 to 1930 in Dbaiwai Courts ; 
Non-Otficial President of Hubh Municipal 
Borough from 1922 to 1930 ; President, 
Dharwar Dist Local Board lu 1929 and 
1930, Member ot Bombay Council since 
1921 ; Deputy President, Bombay Council, 
1927-30 , orgiinised first non-Brahmin Con- 
ference in Hubli in 1920 ; was member, Rail- 
way Advisory Committee, M. S. M. Railway, 
tor about t wo years , Pn sidcnt over 1st Kar- 
natak Unification Concc. held at Belgaum, 
Pre.sident o\cr Co-operative Coiib'reiuc held 
at Shiggaon in Dharwar Dist in 1927 ; Presi- 
dent, All-Jndia Veerashaiva Conference at 
Bangaloie in 1927. Was President, Dharw'ar 
Non-Biahimn JiCague ; was Member, Lln- 
ga\at Education A'-soi lation, Dharwar, and 
Indian Women’s Aid Society, Ifubli. Aildress: 
18, QiK'en’s Garden, Poona. 

KANDATJITL AIOST REV. Mar AUGUSTINE, 
J).I> , An libishoj), Metropolitan of Ernakulam. 
Was Titular Jti'iho]) of Aiad and (^o-adjutor 
with riglit of succession to the first Viear 
AiKistolie of Eniakuliim. since 1911; b, 
Clicmp, V likain, Travanoore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Educ. Papal Seminal y, Kandy, Ceylon, 
Prie«t, 1901. Pans'll J'riest foj some time; 
Rector of Piep Sem., lOrnakul.im and Pri- 
vate See. to the flr'^t Vicar Apostjbe ^'f Erna- 
kulam to end ot 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 3, 1011. s Rt. Rev Dr. A. Parc- 
parambd as Second Vicar-Apostol.e, 9 Deer. 
1919; Tii'^talled on 18 Deir 1919; was 
made Archbisliop, Metropolitan, 21 st Doc. 
1923, (Sulfiagan sees being Changana eherry, 
Tin bur and Kottavuin) ; Inst.illation 10 
Nov 1924. Address Anhbishop’s House, 
Ernakiil.im, Coehiii State 

KXNGA.Siii rvM^HKDJl Bvramjt.Kt (1928); 

M A ,J.L B 27tli Feb 1875 s of Byramji 
Bhikaji Kamru, Slian* and Stock Broker. 
Edii( Klidiiustone High School, Wilson 
Collegt', and Government Law School, 
Bombay Advoi-ato of the High Court, 
Bombay, 1903; an Additional Judge of 
Bombay High Court, 1021 ; Advocatc-Geuoral, 
1922-J935. Address: 120, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 
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KAmiAlYA LAL, THE JlON. AJi: JUbTiCB 
Bai Bauaduu» M,A.,LL.B., Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, b.\7 July 1866. m. Shrimati Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ.: The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; joined 
the U.P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munslff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 
1008 ; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911 ; ajipointed 
Additional Judicial Commission or, Oiidh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years tor 
dificrent periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Iletired .July 1926, Vice-Pi evident, Age ot 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 , Mcmbei, Hindu 
Iteligious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 , 
Member, Hoard of Indian Medicine, II P , 
since 1925 , Honorary Ti(“isurcr, Allahabad 
University since 1927 rubhcatiuns Kle- 
incntary Jfistory of India ; l)h.irma Shlksha 
or a trcati'-e on Muial culture in the verna- 
cular, and A ISTote on the Ih'organisation of 
tlio Judieial Staff J(/dre.ss No 9, Elgin 
lioad, Allaliabad 

KANIA, IfAUiiiAL .Ikkihonoas, B4, bLP> 
('I’he Hon Mi Justice) Judge, High Cimit, 
Hoinbay 6 3id Nov 1890 ?n eldest 
d. ot Sii Cliumlal V Mehta, K C I E , 
cx-Membci ot tli<5 Executive Coumil of 
the Coveinoi of Hoinbay A])oiJt eighteen 
j ears' piactice at tin* Hoinbay J>ar as an 
advocatt* on the oiiginal side of the High 
Court Acting Judge, High Coviit, Hoin- 
])ay, 1930, 1931 and 1932 Addrei^s 102, Kidge 
Hoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

IvANllvA, llAJA OE, TtiM llON’BLK 1U.U Hilt 
lUJENDJlA NAKA^ \N JJIIANJA DM), Kt 
(1931), OBE (1018), Member and Viee- 
Ihesideiit ol the Exediiive Couik il ol the 
(lovcnior ot Biiiar .ind Orissa 0 24 Maich 
1881 m (i. ot late Jlaja Jaidukishore Maiid- 
hata. Hilling Chiet of N.tyagarh State, Oiissa, 
in 1899 Edur llaveiishaw Collegiate 
School and Kavenshaw College, Cuttack 
Assumed management of Kanika Haj liom 
(!ouit ot Waids, 1902, Nominated Membii, 
JJiMig.il AdMSory Fishery Board, 1908 J'llct t- 
cd rej)rcsentatne ot tl>e Jjandholders of 
Orissa and Cliota Nagpui to the Bengal 
1a*gislati\e Coumil, 1909 Conferred with 
the ])eisonal title ot Jlaja, HHO Eleited 
lejiiesentatue ot Orissa landhold(*rs to Bihar 
and Oiissa UegLsl.itive Council, 1912, 
. 111(1 ag.iin tiom tlie 8.ime eoiistituciiej 
m 1916 Elected additional Member to 
Yieeioy and Covernor-Genrial ol Jndia’s 
l/cgisbitne Coumnl ironi Biliar and Orissa 
Jaindliolders’ ConstitueiK y, 3910 Co-opted 
Member as representative ot Bihar and 
Oiissa province to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee (Soiitliborough) sat on the division of 
luiictions between tiie Central and I*rovineial 
Oovernments and between the Executive 
Council and Ministers in provincial (lovein- 
luents, 1918 Fdlow ot Patna University, 
1917 to 1919 Title of Haja as hereditary 
distinction confened in 1919. Elected 
Member of the Patna University Senate from 


J919 to 1922. Eleded Member Irom Ori-ssa 
Landholders’ Constituency to Biiiar and Orissii 
Legislative Council, 1921. J^lected Member 
from Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur Land- 
holders’ Constituency to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 Elc( ted Member trom 
Orissa Jaindholders’ Constituency to Bihai 
and Orissa JiCgislative Council, 1923 and again 
liom the same constituency, 1926 Nomina- 
ted Member of the P.itna University 8euatc 
trom 1927 to 1929 Member ol the Com- 
mitfi‘c elected by Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Coiim il to to-o}»t with the Simon Commission, 
J928 Ajipointed Member ot the Exei-utive 
Council ot the (Jovernor ot Bihar and Orissa, 
.lanuary 19*29 and Vue-Jbesidcut of the said 
iO\e(,utive Counejl, Deeemlier 1931. E\- 
o/fuio Member ol J'atna Unnersity Senate, 
1929 to 1912, and nominated Member sim e 
November 24, 1932 AddfPhs llaj-JCanika, 
CiitLiek, Orissa, and IMtna and Hanehi, 
Bihar .ind Onssa. 

KANITKAll, IvKSllAV IlAMCHANDKA, M A., 
B Sc , 6. 22 Aug. 1876 Educ : New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Membei 
and I’rofcssor of Physics m the D Ji) Society’s 
institutions, 1903-32 , was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English Selniol in 1905 
m (barge of Fergusson Coll Hostels, 1006-14 , 
in eliaigo of Navin Marathi Shala, 1914-21; 
has been on the Bombiy University Senat( 
toithe last 17 years, was on the Syndicate, 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Jfixamiiia- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chan man, Poon.i 
District School Board, foi six years repiesen- 
ted western pait of Poona on the Fooiia Citv 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwar.iya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920 Secretary, Physical Tramnnr 
Committ(M‘, appointed by tin* Goveinment, 
1928, Piincipal, Fergusson College, Pomiii 
3921-1929, with a short bieak' in 1921, 
was given King’s Commission in 1928 as .i 
Senior Gi.ade Olliier in the Bombay Univd- 
slty Training Corps Working as a Lite 
Member of the Modem Education Socictv 
J'rof ot I'liysies in the Nowrosjl W.ulia (lolli't;' 
Poona Eleiteil Dean ot the Faculty ol 
Science, Univ. of Bombay, for 1933-31 
Addresf, * (tanesh Wadi, Feiguson CoIIc-h 
H oad, Poona 4. 

KAllANJIA, Beukam Naoiiosji, MeiiJi.i > 

0 Sept, 1876 Educ EJphinstone Hi-*' 
School and Sir J.imshedji Jeejeebhoy JAi’ i 
Benevolent Institution of Bombay. M 
Prc.sidcnt of Jap.in and Shanghai 8'K 
Merchants’ Association ; was Hon. Secret a i- 
of the War Loan Committee for A Ward ^ ' 
Bombay; was Hon. Secretary, Our 3' ' 
Fund , Hon. Secretary of “ People’s F.ur ” ' ■ 
1923. Awarded Kaiscr-i-Hind Medal and ' 
Certificate of Merit m 1922. Is Chairman 'i 
Verso va Beach Sanitary Committee. G.i 
evidence before the Cotton Tariff Committt 
also gave evidence before the Tariff Board 
Tnquiiy re : Gold Ttiread Industry and Centi 
Banking Inquiry Committee. Is a Memi 
of the Society for the Protection of Child i 
m Western India ; also a Trustee of vari' 
charitable institutious and has been t 
Director of some Joint Stock Compaiu 
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rjesidciit, Jndun MoruhLiuts’ ClumbtM, 10d3. . 
Address : Messrs. Oobhai Karuiiji.i, Limited, , 
Loin bay 2. 

(vARAULI, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj JiiiOAi ' 
Pal Deo Bahadur, Yadukul Chandra , 
J3HAf/. b. 18 June «. 21 August 1927 ' 

Address : Karaali, Bajputana. i 

ivAllVE, Dattatraya Copal, M A (bom- i 
Inn), Pniicip.il and Ibolcssoi ot J list oiv and j 
lOt orioTuic‘4, Williiigdoii Collcgt*, P () !)ist i 
Satara, PniviMsity Tc.ithci, Jiombav Cmvci- ( 
sitv , b 24 J)ci 1898 , .s. ol K,iivc, Copal 
Palknslma and Copikabai , /« 1924 Hninata- | 
bal, d of Ml Kliarc, Ibiec f and one d 1 
HdU 4' JS’(‘W liimlish Scliool and Kergussou , 
College, J*oona ('obdeu Medah''i 1921, ' 
Weddeibiiin Scliolai 1922, Piolessoi ol . 
Histoiv and Econoinits, J^’cigusson Collegi 
Poona 1922-192.'), As'^istant Sii]>eiintendent j 
Mew Engliish School 1924-2() , laentenant and j 
loi some time Aftmg Adpitant lJni\e!sit\ j 
Tiainmg Coi ps 1924-28, Ceneial Sinietaiv ; 
Poona lnt(n-Collegi<ite Spoils Assotiation i 
1921-27, Jlectoi l''eigns<son College Ifo^'leK , 
1926-21 , Cave evidemo beton Indian San- 1 
<lhuist ConuaiCee 1926 and Uonihav Phvsical ■' 
'riaimng Committee 1928, Assoc i.ite Meinbcn 1 
of the Seiv, lilts of India Society, hoc il Sc“i- 
jc'taiN, Indian Statistical Jnstitiite, Alc*mbci, j 
Indian Eionomio Assoc ution , Mcmibci of' 
Council, Deccan Sabha , has Meciucmtly c*oiitii- ! 
buted to the* pi ess on poht ic.il, cMonoinic and 
constitutional ni.ittcus l*i(hlu‘(itn>ns Two i 
JlLu. I till books on Piinc iplc'h ot Ec onomic s and , 
Indian economic JMoblems (19*27, J929), 
tVdciations, a study in (iompai.itive Politics 
(19331, Indian IVdeial Einaiic’e (P)29) ,Ceneva 
and Indian Laboui (19 51), eccmomic* Condi- 
tions 111 the* JlcKdii at the acl\ent ol ]3iitish 
lulc, Pailumcnt<ii V CoNoinnunt (19 31), i 
l*a*(>noniie Planning in India 192.') Add/ns j 
^Y 1 llmgclon Collc‘ge, P 0 Dist Sataia Club, [ 
P Y.C. iliiidn Cjmkhana, Poona. j 

JvASHMlR, Maiiara.ia op, see Jaiiiniu and 
Jvashmii, Mahar.ija of. 

K AS’lUltbHAl LALDHAT, SllKTii, Mill- 
owner, b. 22 Dec 1894. m. Srimali 
S.udaben, d. of Mr Chim.inlal Vadilal Zaviii I 
of Ahniedab.'id JsJdur : atCiijerat College, 
Ahincid.ib.ad, Hon. Sc*cret‘irv, Ahraedabad 
Eamiiie llelicl Committee, 1918-19; elected ! 
Vice-President, Ahmcdab.ul Millowners 
Association, 1923-26 ; elected member, 
J^egislativd Assembly as a lejiresentative ol 
the Millownirs’ Assoei.itioii (1923-26), 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna- 
tional Labour Confeience at Geneva, 1929. 
Address : Pankorc’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 

ivAY, Sir Joseph Aspden, Kt. (1927), 
.l.P , Man.agiug Director, VV. H. llrady 
& Co., Ltd., Member, Council of Imperial 
Agricultural Research, b. 20th January 1884. 
7n. 1928, Mildred, second d of late J S and 
R. A. Burnett of llowsley, Derbyshire. Ediic, 
at Bolton, Lancashire. Came to India to 
present firm, 1907 , Man iging Diiector 
and Chairman of Board of the several 
companies under their control ; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1021 and 


1922 Employers’ Dcic'gatc lo Intci na- 
tional Labour Conference, 192.2; Ottieer 
m Bomh.iv Light Horse ; Vice-President, 
Chamber of Coinmeree, 1925 ; Viee-Prcsidcnt, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-31- 
32 ; Piesident, Chamber of Commeice, 1926 ; 
Chanman, Back Pay Enquiiy Committee, 
1926 Chai 1 man, 1‘rohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bomba\), 1926 Address Wilder- 
ness (Vittage, Nepean Se.i Road, Bombay. 

KAZl SYKD, JHpazat Ali, B.A., Ll.B. 
b. 1892. Educ Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. Elected President, Municipal 
Committee, Khandw.i, 1920. Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Piiblie Works, 
Public Health, etc , Central Provinces 
Address' Tmlipoia, Kli.imlw.i 

lvEA]!«E, Sill MkMIAEL, E (' S I , 1922 , C.S 1., 
1929 , C 1 E , Go\eiii()i of Assam b 1871 ; 
w 1911 . one s two d Edur UiUNcihitv 
College, Dublin, Indian I'nil Seivuo, 1898, 
Dmler ScdCtaiN to Cuvei nment.U P , 1906-08, 
Settloineiit Ofluei, Rajput.iu.i, 1910-14; 
Seuetaiy lo Guvciiinieiit, U P, 1917-19, 
Chief Seiietaiy, 1919-21, I’lesidont, Legisla- 
tne Counci!, Pnifeil Pioviiues, 1921-2.5, 
Memhei, I’ublie Seniie ConmusMon, 1928, 
Conunissionei , Meeiut, and Membii of tho 
Logisl.itivi* AsstmibK , 1 929 , Meinbei, Boaitl 
ol Kevinue, D l‘ , 1 9.30-21 , Gomtiioi ot Assam, 
1<),32 Reel cation Colt, ti'iinis, Jislung. 
Address * Covciiimeiit House, Slulloug 

IvEhKAR, NARSIM1\ CHIM’\M\N, 13 lib U. 
(189**), cx-M li \ , lidilor, Eesan, I’ooiia. b. 
24Ang. 1872 m Durg.ibai, d of JMoiop.iut 
PendbC Edt(r Miiaj, Poon.i, J3()mb,iy Dist. 
Court Pleadei till 1899, edif or, JAlahrattn^ 
Poona, liom 1897 to 1919 , editor, Kesari 
from 1897 to J899 and a g. on from 1910 to 
1931 , Municip.il Councillor from 1898 to 1924 ; 
President, Poona Citv Munnip.ility in 1918 
and again fiom 1922 to 1924, President, 
J3omhay Piovnu la] (’onfoience, 1920, Dele- 
gate and member ot Congress. Home Rule 
licaguo deimtation to England in 1919; 
cleetod member of the Legisl.it ive Assiunbly 
in 1923 and 192(5 Publications Books in Mara- 
thi. 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 tieatiso 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of B.vl 
G.iug.ulhar Tilak .ind C.inb.ildi, History oi 
li eland, A tieatiso on Selenee of Politiis 
111 English, Case tor Jndiaii Home Rule, 
Laiidniaiksol l.okinan> a’s lilo , “A Passing 
Phase ot Politus” Pleasuies and J’liviloges 
of tlio Pen ” Jddiess 'J’llak Hoad, Sadashiv 
Peth, Poona City. 

KELKEll, ViNAYEK MoRESinvAii, Diwan Baha- 
dur (1932), MA, dTeasnrci, Nagpur Univer- 
sity, 1931. h 11 Oct 1862 m Mrs Lakshmi- 

I hai Kelker. Edue , ]3nrhaTi])ur Zila School ; 

i Free (Uiuich Institution, Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
(iollego, Muii Contial College, Allahabad. 
Enteicd Goveinment Service as Schoolmaster. 
Head Cloik, Clerk of (kmit, Extra Asst. 
Commisbloncr from 1889, retiied is Dist and 
Sessions Judge, Akola, December 1916. 
Address Craddock Town, Nagpur. 

KEMP, Ki'WETIi M(-r\T\Rr, \f A. (C.intah ), 
(CIa>i»u.iI Tnpos, 19()(») ; P.irristei -at -Law, 
(Inner Tenipl(‘) , Ailvoeate-Gcneral, Bombay. 
b. 1 J Dec. 1883 , HI. Margaret, c.d, of Lt . 
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Colonol AhIjIoii Sln-ct, J.M S Li‘»> (i 
Watson’s ('ollo^c*, I'jituiburyh , Dulwnh CoJl , 
and OorfiiH (diiisti College, Caiiibrid^o. 
Israel, Kr-d at fJ.ir in Monibay, 1900 onwards 
(with intt I Mil ot War Serviie) , ai’lisi as Chiol 
Ihesidemy M iglstrati', 1912, Aet**d Judge, 
High (Jourt, ior iieriods dm mg 1927, J 92S and 
JOJO, Advoutto-troneral, Ktjbru.irv, 19‘ir>. 
Adihrx'< ' “ 'llic laj.is,” Altumout Jtoad 

Jloinbay 

Keyes, liiuaAoiEU-GKNWRAL Sill Terence 
H niviNlREY, ICCl.E (1931), CSl (1926), 
C.MG (1919), (i.I.E (1917), ft. 2S May 1877, 
m Edith lii'itrico (Kawai-i-Jfind Medal, Eirst 
(’lass) d. ot Lt -(roneral A C M( Mahon, F 
J{ S. Educ 11 alley bury. Coll and 11 M C 
Entc'ied Aiin\, 1897 , Major, 1915, Teinp 
hi<‘ut -Col ,1918 , Jit Lt (JoJonel, 1918 ; Et - 
Colonel, 1923; gi anted lionorary rank ot 
llrigadiei-fh'neral on retirement trum the 
Indian Arni>, May 1932, served Tiiah, 
1897'9S (wounded, despatehes, medal 2 tlasps), 
on lanune duty in Contial Fiovinees, 1900, 
Vne-CoiiMil, Seistan and Kam, 1903, Consul, 
'I’lU'bat i-Jlaulaii, 1906 , served in Jialuthistau, 
1908, J*ol Agent, llahtoin, 1911, solved in 
JSlesopotamia, 1915, in ehaigo Mekiaii 
Mission, 1916 (C-.I E ), attached to Itiissian 
Army lu Jlumania and Carpathi.ins (1917) , 
Hpecial duty in Russia, 1917-1918, lirig-Ucneral, 
Ceneral Stair, South Russia, 1919. Deputy 
High Coinmissionei and ollu-iating High Com- 
misHiouei, South Russia, 1919-1920, seived 
in lUhieliistan, 1921-28 (CSl), Ihitish 
Envoy at the C'ouit ot TNejial, 1928, Ho- 
sident in (Iwalioi, 1928-29, Agent to the 
Covciiioi-Ceneial in States of Wosteiu India, 
1929, Hesident, Hyderabad, 1930 , letiied, 
1931, (hiaidian to H. H 3’he Maharaja 
S( mdia ol (Jwalioi , ERGS, and E.Z.S 
Addu’bh Gwalior, (' 1 

IvIlAJA MOHAMAD NOOR, The Hon 
KHVN llMlvoru, R.A , lib., CUE, ruisne 
.ludge, Patna High Couit (19.30), Vice-CIianoel- 
Joi, Patna Cniversitv (1933) b 1878. w 
1898 Edu( Cava Zillali School, Patna Col- 
lege, Doveton Coll, St Xavier’s College, 
tlalcutta , Rij)Oii Coll , Calcutta I’ractisedas 
l.iw>er tioin 1904 to 1922. President, Legi« 
Counul, Jlihar and Orissa fiom 1922-1930. 
Address . '■Patna and G.iya (Bihai and Orissa). 

KFtAN, SiHFAVT Ahmvi), 11 A , Eii-st Class 
Honouix in History, 1914, Litt D, 1918 
Cmversity Piolessoi ol Modern Indian 
History, Allahabad University^ since 1021 
b Eebiuarv 1893. nt Eahniida, i/ d olthelatc 
Justice Shah Dm, ol tlie Punjab High Court, 
Educ . Govcrniiient High School, Moradahad , 
Ihiiversities of Camhiidge and Dublin Mem- 
bei, United Provinces Legislative Council irom 
Moiadabad, U.i\, 1924-30 Gave evidence 
Itoloro tlie Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924 , the Ecoiioiuic Enquiry Coininittoe in 
1925, aud other Committees in United Pro- 
vinces. President of the Piovinclul Muhain- 
mad an Educational Confwence, held at 
Allahaiiad in 1925 and 1929, founder of the 
I'inglish weekly, tlie “ Star,” Allahabad , 
Muslim delegate to Round Table Conferences, 
1930-32 , Delegate to Joint Select Committee 
on Constitutional Reforms, 1933 ; President, 


All-India Maslmi Conference, 1933 , Honorary 
Secretary to Muslim DOiOgation to Round 
Table Conference , President, Calcutta Muslim 
Youth League, May 1931 ; Piesident, All- 
Hengal Muslim Conference, Dacca, July 1931 ; 
President, Bengal Muslim Educational Con- 
ference, 1 930 , President, Punjab Muslira 
Educational Confeienec, and Ajmer-Merwara 
Muslim Educational Conference, 1929. Mem- 
ber ot Federal Struetiire Sul>-Oommittee, 
and numerous oilier Snb-Committees of the 
three Round 'rable Conferences and joint Select 
Committee , Memlier, Viceroy’s Consultation 
Committee, R T. C , 1932 Publications 
Founder and Editor till 1925 of the Journal 
ot Indian History , published Anglo-Portii- 
gucse Negotiations 1 elating to BomliJiy, 1067- 
1763, in 1923, East India 'J'lade m the 
.se\eutei‘nth Century, 1924, Sources foi tlio 
Histoiy of British India in the seventeenth 
(ienturv, 1926. John Marshall in India, 1668- 
1672, What arc the Rights for Muslim 
Minoiity in India’ (1928), Organiser and 
joint author ot th‘‘ Mimoiandiim of the 
MuslinH on United Provinces to the Indian 
Statutory Commission (July 1928) Contri- 
bution of numerous ai tides to hi.stoucal 
jouinal and to tiio “Star” Allahabad. 
Address 25, Stanley Road, Allahabad. 

JvilAPARDE, Bai.KKIshna Ganksh, The 
Hon Mu , B A , Lb B , Mmistci , (’ P Gommii- 
moiit b August 1880. w Slirimant Sb Maniitai 
Jvhapardc, d ol Sardar Baba Maiiar.ij, 
Firsl (’lass Saribir, Poomi. Editc Detcan 
College, I’oona, and Bombay Attci taking 
tlie bb B degree settled down to practise 
as a law'yci at Ami. lot] (Beiar) Took part 
111 the Htmie Rule agitation ol the l.ito liok- 
iiianya Til.ik and ]Mr.s BeNjint Was Vue 
Chan man ol the Amr.iot iMuiiu ip.il ('ommiltee 
Eiitereil Council ni 1924 as a member ot tin 
Swaiaj Paity Resigned and n'-electcd to 
Connell In 1926 as a meinbei of the Resprm 
siMsl Party Leader ot the jN.3ticmalis1 Partv 
m tlie Central I'rovimes Legislative (’ouiu li 
Slim* 15127 bead(*i ot ojipositioii Si‘t up 
Nationalist i'.uly Mirnstiy in ollue m 192; 
and 1929 Was le.ider ot opjiositioii sum 
19 50 till acicpted olhie (Miinstei tor Edin.t 
turn) on i2tli Mardi 1934 Address Cnr' 
Lines, Nagpur J'ermaaent address Ivhapanl' 
Wada, Amraoti (Beiai). 

KHAPARDE, Ganesh Shrikkishna, B.A 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate and Mem hi 
of Council of State, h. 1955, rn. Laxml B.n 
Educ. ’ in Beiar and Bombay. Extra Asstl 
Commissioner in Bcrar from 1885 to 188'» 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of th 
Local Munieipahty and Chairman of tb 
District Board for nearly 17 years. Membt 
of Viw'roy’s Legislative Council ; Mcnibt 
of the Council of State ; re-elected in 192 ■ 
Address : Amraoti, Berar, C. P. 

KHOSLA, Kansiii Ram, Journalist, Propriete 
Tile linp<*rjal Publishing C5o., Lahore t 
A])ril 1882 EMu( at F (’ Collti; 
Lahore Jom(*d Coiiiineiclal Bank 
India, Lid., 1902, Man.iger, JVopI 
Bank, 1904 ; Punjab Co-opt* rative Ban! 
1905, Started own Ihm ot Kho^' 
Bros., 1005; started Imperial Fublisliin 
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Company, 1911 and Industrial and Exciiange 
Bank In 1920 which went into liquidation 
in 1924 after the failure of the Alliance Bank 
of Simla , Member, Executive body of the 
[ndian (Jhamber of (Jonmiori-o ; hitely Mem- 
ber, N. W Ji. Advisory Committee, Lahore, 
for 4 years Fublicationn • Khosla Diioctory 
from 1900-10 and 1925-28, “ Imperial Corona- 
tion Durbar,” “ India and the War,” “ Who's 
Who in Indian Legislature and 11. T C ” ; 
"Indian Stales and Estates” " lllustiated 
Ilonouis List.” Afiihe.<t.s 91), Baihvay Hoad, 
Jvahoiv. 

KHWAJA NAZIMMUDDIN, The Hon. 
Mk., M a. (Cambridge), C,I E., Minister lor 
Education, Government of Bengal, trom 1920 
ft. 19 July 1894 m Shahar Banoo Begum. 
mduc M A. O College, Aligarh , Dunstable 
Urammar School, England , and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge Chairman, Dacca Muni- 
cipality, from 1922-29 , Member, Execiitiv e 
Council, Dacca University , 1923-29. Addreu 
25-1, Ballygunge Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

KIBE, Matihaviiao Vinayak, Sardar (here- 
ditary), Hao Bahadur (1912), Divan-i-Khaa 
Bahadur (1920), M A. (1001), Aitmod-ud- 
Dowla (1930). Vazir-ud-dowla, Retired 
Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State, 
Indore ft. 1877. m Kamalabai Xibc Eduo 
Daly College, Indore, Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Hon. Attached to Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India ; Ministei, 
Dewas State (J B ). Publ'icatiom » articles 111 
well-known magazines In Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economics, History and Anti-' 
qiiltics. Addre^<s * S iraswatinilvOtan Camp, 
Indore. Central India. 

KIKABHAI PREMCHAND, Sm, Kt. (1931); 
Financier; April 1, 1883. m. Lady Lily. 
Educ, : at Bombay. Member, JiOgislativc 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930 ; Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1932. Address: Preraodyan, Byciilla ; or 63, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

KTRPALANI, HiRANAND KHUSIIIRAM, T.C.S., 
M. A. (Bom.), 13 A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 

(Lincoln’s Inn), Municipal Commissioner, 
City of Bombay, 1931-1934. ft 28 Jan. 1888 
m to Guli H Gldvani Educ : 'N H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Asstt. Collr. and Magte , Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918. Municipal Commsr., 
Surat, 1918 to 1920 Taliiqdaii Settlement 
Officer, Guzerat, 1 921, Dy. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; Collr. and 
Dlst. Magte., Kaira, 1923-24; Dy. Secretary! 
to Government, Rev. Deptt., 1924-26, 1 
Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the | 
City of Bombay, 1926. Collector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, 1930-31. 
Address: Carmichael Road, Bombay. 

KISHENGARH, H H. Umdai Rajbai Buland 
Makan Maharaja adhiraj Maharaja 
Yagyanauain Singh Bahadur, ft. Jan. 1896, 
m, sister of the Raja Bahadur of Maksood- 


angarh. Educ : Mayo College, Apner, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination Address : 
Kisbengarh, Rajputana. 

KISHUN PERSHAD, RAJA-I-RAJAYAN MAHA- 
RAJA B\HAl>Uft, YAMINUS-SALTANATU SIR, 
G.C.I.E. (1910), K.C.I.E., cr. 1903. 

Hereditary Palshkar and President of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State, 
ft. 28 Jan. 1864. Educ * Nizam’s College, 
Palshkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Pnme Minister. 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 under 
the present constitution. Publications . Copi- 
ous in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lai 4<f. Heir : Raja 
Khaja Pershad. Address * City Palace, 
Hyderabad. 

KOLHAPUR, Lt.-Col. Hi«! lIiaiiNESR SmSiiRl 
Rajaram Chhatuavati, Maharaja of sinro 
1922, G.CS.T (1931); G C T.E. (1924). ft. 
30 July 1897, e s. of Col Sir Shahu 
Clihatiapati Maharaja of Kolhapur (d. 
1922) , direct descendant of Shivaji the 
Great, the Fo mder of the Maialha Empire. 
m 1918 H. H. Shrlmati 'I’arabai Sahel), a d. 
of H. H Sir Sayajirao M.ibaraj Gaekwnr, 
Ruler of Batoda. m. again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayamala Maharani Salicb In June 1926. 
Educ.: Piivately In Kolhapur ; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 
(’ollege, Allahabad. Hon Lieut.-Coloncl in 
the Indian Army, April 1927. Address : 
Kolhapur. 

KOLLENGODE, IUta Sir V Vasttpeva Raja 
Valia Nambidi ok, Kt. (1925), C.l.E. (19J5) 
F.M.U.(1921) ; Landholdor.ft. Oct 1873, m. to 
C. Kalyani Amraa, d, of Mr. K. llama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ. . Rajah’s 
High School, Koilengode, and Vjctoiia Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Vengauad in 
Malabar, twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders; Member, Council of 
State (1922), Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to Ajirll 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1930 and 
Leader and President, Landholders’ Group 
In Legislative Assembly ; also elected 
member of the Governing Body of the Red 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Amiamalai University since 1929. Address : 
Koilengode, Malabar Dist. 

KOTAH, H H. Lieut -Colonel, Maui Mahen- 
DRA Maharao Sir Umed Sinuhji Bahadur, 
maharao of, g (; s r., G.c i.k., g b.e., ft. 
1873. 8. 1889 Addresi, Kotah, Rajputana. 

KOTHAVALA, Pheroze Dhanjishah, B.A., 
LL B , Dewan, Rajplpla State. 6. 19 April 
1886 m. Tchmi, d. of late Mr K R. Kama 
of Ootacamund. Educ : Rajplpla High 
School ; Elpliinstone College, Bombay, and 
Government I^w College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915. Appointed Private 
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Secretary to H. H the Maharaja of Ilaj- 
pipla, 1916 ; Naib Dcwan, Kajpipla, 1927 ; 
Dewan, Nov. 1930 Address: llajpipla 
(Rewa Kaiitha Agency). 

KOTLA, IION'BLK Kaja Bahadur Kushal Pal 
Singh of, M.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (All ), M.3..C., 
Miiuster for Edu elation and Iiiduatnes, U P. 
Government. 6. 15 Dec. 1872. Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 1905 ; Member, U. P. liCgis 
Council since 1909 , Member, Imperial Legis. 
Councjl, 1913-16, Member, Legis. Assembly, 
1921-23; Special Magte. Chairman, Agia 
J)ist. Board , Trustee and Mem. of Managing 
tiommittcc of Agra Coll., Member of Governing 
Body of Cawnjiore Agricultural College ; 
Member of the Senate of Agra University. 
Address : Naini Tal, Lucknow. 

K RISHNAMACHaBIAU, IU.IA Bahadur G. 
B.A., Jib, Dewan Bahadui (1918), llaja 
Bahadur (192.5); Betiieil President to H E 
If the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, J^and- 
holder and Advocate, Madias and Ilydeiabad 
High Courts, and Member, Legislative 
Assembly Edue 'I’richinopoly and Madras 
Enrolled as Vakil, Madras Higli Coiiit, Maich 
1890, piactised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913, apjiointed 
Advocate-Gimcral, then Secretary to Govern- 
ment, begislative Defit , Legal Adviser to 
H E n t lie Nizam’s Govcrimient and Presi- 
dent, Judicial Committee in J9l3,wasthe 
joint author along witli the late Hormuzjec 
and Sir Ali imam ot tlie Constitution of 
Ilydeiabad undiT wliith the Government 
is at i>i(‘M 111, woiking K'liK'd m 19J4 
Knten d the begiskil ive Ass( mblv duimg 
llie ilislions ol l<)30 and lo<dv a jnoinmi nt 
pait in the suppoit ot or( liodox views and 
it'sistmg all anti-religious .ind antisoiial 
Ihlls JTe is now Hk* .lekiioM leilged leadei ot 
11i<‘ entile oitliodox (oinmiiiiity in India 
Addn^^s ilydeiabad House, Sinangam 
Osiiiania llojal A\emi(', Jlydmabad, l)<*<.can. 

KRISIINAMACHARYA, liAO Bahadur Sir I 
Vangal Tiiiruvunkata, Kt (1911) B A , ' 
B li ,C I E (1926), Dewan of Baioda h 1881 | 
m Sii Bangammal Educ I’residcncy Coll , 1 
Madias and Jaiw Coll , Madras. Entcicd 1 
Madras ( hvil Sei v ice bv a comjietiti ve examina- j 
tion in 1903, seived 111 seveial districts, 
1908-1911, Chief Beveniio Oflicor, Coehin I 
State , also Ollg Dewan foi some time , ! 
191.3-1919 seivixl in Madias as Asstt Seciy , j 
Board of Revenue, Undci-Secietaiy to 
Government Special Officer foi Southboiough 
Committee, etc , 1919-1922 'I’rustee, Viziana- \ 
garam JOstate , 1923 Colloctoi ot Ramnad , i 
April 1924 to Eeb 1927 Secietaiy to the j 
Government of Madras in Law, Education I 
and otiu'i Departments Joined as Dewan ! 
of Baroda, Eobiuaiy 1927, serMce.s being 
lent to the Baroda Government, acted as 
a del<*gate to the Eirst Indian Hound Table 
(Jonferenco in London , Member of the 
Sub-Committeo No 11 (I*rovincial Constitu- 
tion) ot Confeience , also a membei ol the 
Sub-Comraitteo No Vlll (Sei vices) , acted 
as a delegate to the Second Indian Bound 
Table Conference in liondon , Member of the 
Federal Structure Comnntieo and of tlie 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee Acted as 
a delegate to the Third Hound 'J'able Con- 


ference , member of the Federal Finance 
Sub Committee ol tlie third H T.C.; attended 
as a delegate to tlie Joint Parliamentary 
Committee , Member ot the Heserve Bank 
(’ominitt(>e , Delegate on behalt of India to 
the Assembly of file Jasiguc ot Nations toi tii< 
Session lndil m Si'pteiiibei 1934 Address 
J)ikiiam, Baroda. 

KHLSHNASWAMI AIYANGAH, Sakkottai 
M A (Madras, 1899) , M H A S (190 A) F B 
Inst S. (1904) , Hon Ph i) , Calcutta Viu 
veisity (1921) . Hao Bahadur (1928) , It’ A S l; 
(1931), Title “ Jtajasevasakta ” conferred b\ 

1 H H the Maharaja ot M>sore (1932) , Editoi, 
Journal ot India History b 15 Apiil 1871 
tH 189 { Educ 8t Joscjih’s (/'ollege, Bangaloii 
and Central College, Bangalore Emeiitus 
Prolessor, Madras and Mysore Universities 
Fellow ot the Madras University, 1'.)12 

Fellow of the Mysore University, 1919 

Professor, Central College, Bangalore , Pro- 
lessor of Indian History and Arehacologv, 
University ot Madras, sinee November 1914 
Founder and Hony Vice-President, Mytlm 
Society, Bangalore , liraneli Seeictary, Joint 
Sceretarv% and Editor ol the Journal, 1908- 
1916, Secretary and Editor, Journal, South 
Indian Association, Madras, 1917-18 , Secretai v 
ot the Madras Economic Association, 1915-19 , 
Joint Editoi, Indian Antiquary, 1923, Presi- 
dent, Faculty of Arts, Madras University 
Chairman, Boards of Studies in History anil 
Dravidian Languages, Madras Uuiversitv, 
Member of the Boaid of Exammcis, Madi.is 
Univeisitv 1905-20, Examiner for MA 
Ph D ,an(l Premeliand Hoyi hand Studentship 
’ Calditla IJniver-jitv, Hcadei, Calcutta Uni- 
versitv, 1919 Examiner tor Allahabad 
Aligaih, Benares and Mysore Universities 
Elected Hony Correspondent of the Arfli.i 
logical Survey ot India, 1921 , Genmal Sei 
retary, Indian Oiiental Conference, 1926 
1933*, Membei, Indian Histoiical Hecouls 
Commission, 1930, President, Bombay Hi'- 
toricai Congress, 1931 Vubheahons Am 11 id 
India , A lattlc ICnown Chapter of Vija\ 1 - 
iiagar History, Beginnings ol South liidnn 
Histoiy , Early History ot Vaishnavism 
South India and Her Muhammadan Invadei^ 
Some Contributions of South India to Jndnn 
Culture, History ol India from Orignn' 
Sources, A Short History of Hindu ImlM 
Manimeklialai in its Historical Setting , .nnl 
Evolution ot Administrative Institution^ m 
South India ACl.issbook ot Indian Histmi 
Addiess ‘ Snpadam ”, 143, Brodus Boil 
Mylapore, Madras (s) 

KHISHNASWAMl AiYAR, Slu Alladi, 
(1932), Advoi ate-GeneiJil, Madras h V > 
1883 Vi Venkakikshamma Educ Madi 
I Christian (.kdlege, Law College, Madi 1 
Appientiee-at-law under the late Jii^< 

I P H SiiTularam Dei, standing coiiiim 1 
I most of the big Rajas and Zanimdais ot ' ■ 

I Madias Presidencv , appointed Advoi.i 
' Genet al in 1929, Member of the Legislati' 

I Council , aw^arded Kaisar-i-Hind Sih ' 
1 Medal in recognition of his philaiitliic * 

' work, 1926; Dew’aii Bahadur in DD' 

I Knighted 1932 , was membei of the Syndn 
I of the Miwlias Univeisity for sevx'ral ven' 

[ Membei of the St'iiatc of the Madras IhiiS' 
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^ity ; takes interest in all public, social and [ 
Tcligioiis movements, has subseTi])ed large 
•iinounts to cluriiahle institutions ; has I 
t ndowed large sums of inonev in tlie Madias, 
Andhra Jiiid AnnaniaUi univcrsitii's , help- 
ed several poor students ; member of the 
I’osmoixditan Club, Madia'- , deliviTisl ihe 
(Jonvocation addiessof the Andhra UiuversitY 
m 11)30 , membi'r of the Kxiieit Committees 
aiipointed by the (lovernmont ol India to 
amend the Law relating to Partnership and 
tlie law relating to the sale of goods Addtehs 
lOkamta Nivas, Luz Ohureh Jload, Mylapore, 
Idadras 

ivlilSHNASWAMT, Du Tvot,\11 
KRISHNIKR, 1) S(' (bond,), A 1C, bdtllK'I 
111 (liemistiv, Indian Institute of Sciemi, 
bangalore h J t August 1898 n? Venkata- 
lakshmiumnia JCdvc Ci'iitral College, 
Jiangalore, and Unnersity C(dl('g<‘, liOndon 
Asstt Clioimst and them Lei'lurer, Indian 
Institute of Science, Consulting Chenust. 
Vuhlicatutna Papers m the .Touinal of the 
Indian Institute ol Sdcnee and the .louinal 
ot the CheiiiKul Society, lamdon Adduss 
The Indian institute ol Sciemi, llangaloie 

KUTCH, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Mirzan 
MAHARAO SHRI KHENOAUJI SAWAI IJAIIADUR 
Maharao of, G.C.S I., C.C.I.E, h. 23id 
August 1800. m. 1884. Kepresented India 
Impoiial Conference, 1921 , leccncd Preedoin 
City of I ondon, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Kegi- 
rneiit dining Euiopcan War, 1915 ; represent- 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921 ; leceivc'd 
Kieedom ol the City ot Bath, 1921 Saint. 

3 7 guns (19 guns local hereditary.) Addiesb 
The P.iLi.e, IJhuj, kutch 

LUCllMTDAS IIOWJEK Taiuseb, B A , Land- 
lord and Merchant, m. Ladkabai B. 
Tairsee Edxr 'St Xavier’s College, liomha\ 
Mcrniier, Bombay Munii ipal Corporation ; 
Member, Standing Committee, Bombay Munici- 
pality , representative of the Indian Mei chants’ 
Chamber on the Board of the Bombay Port 
Trust, and Piesidcut, P. J. Hindu Gym- 
khana and President, Bhatia Mitra Mandal 
Publications • “ Prenzied I^^inance ” Speeches 
and Wiitings of B. G. Hoiniman. “ Piic&ts, 
Parasites and Plagues ” Address : 29-31-33, 
Boia Bazar Street, Fort, and 259, Walkeshw.ar 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Paiichvati, 
Nasik City. 

LAKHTATl, CHIEF OF, Thakore SAHKB BAL- 
viRSTNiiJi Karansinghji, b 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug 1921. Address * 
Itakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMI NARAYAN LAL, IlAI SAHIB, son of 
Munshi Byal Narayan Lai, Pleader and Zem- 
indar. b. 1870. m. to Srimati Navarani 
Kuuwer. Educ at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Passed pleadership examination in 
1890 and since practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gava. ox-Hon. Organiser of 
Co-operative Societies; ex-Director and 
Chairman of the Central Bank, Aurangabad , 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, Cential P>.ink, 
Aurangabad , ex-Chairmaii of the Divisional 
C-o-operative F(*d elation, Patna , ex-tJouncillor 
of the Co-operative Federation, Bihar and 


Ol issa , a nominated member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vcntion ; ex-Vice-Pr(>sidcnt, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-Presldent, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihai 
and Orissa. Publications : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelv.' 
Mam Points of Co-operation, ITpdcsh Manjan 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindn-Mnsalraan 
Ekta, Sii Gitaiatnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti. Address : Aurangabad, 
Dibt. Gaya, Biliar and Oiissa. 

LAL, PiVARE, Bar-at-law, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, b. Jan. 3 801) Educ.: Mini 
Centr.al College, Allahabail. Called to the 
Barm 188(1; haw-Professor, Meerut College, 
1894-96, practised up to 1890 , was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State, 189(>-19()0 ; Chief .liistice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Couneil of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 
round the world in 1913. ("Jhairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the U P Political Confe 
renco, 1914 ; Special Magistrate, First Class, 
from 1915-1926 , President, Cantonments 
Conference, 1023, at Rawalpindi Address' 
Meerut. 

LALA RAM SARN DAS, Till] Ho\ Rai Baha- 
PUR, C 1 15 , Kais/ii-i-Hind Gold M.'dal (1914), 
Member, Council of State , MHlowncr, Land- 
lord, Zemindai and Contractor b 30 Nov. 
1876 Educ Govoinment College, Lahore 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Couneil , 
Member elected to the Council of State since 
its inception representing Puiiiah Non- 
Maliomodan e,onstituency and one of its ehan- 
nien; Picsidcnt, Saiiatan Dharina College, 
Managing Committee, President, Sanatan 
Dhann Pi atinidhi Sabha, Punjab, Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. Advitorv 
(’ommitio toi I’uniab Ih.imli.'s, E\-19esi- 
dent, Northern India Chanih. 1 ol Comm.'iLi' , 
Direcloi, Tians-Continent.d Aiiwavs Ltd 
Biitish Indi.i (iorjioration, Cawnpore; 
J)ii<‘<loi, I’unj.ih Malelies JJ.l ; ('ban man, 
Boaul ot Diieetoi^, Sunlight Insurance Co. 
ot India Ltd D.'l.'gate to the (^nnmiUee oii 
Keseiv.' Bank ol Jndia h. Id in London, 1931. 
Addicbs . I, I'Jg.'ilou llo.id, Lahoie 

LALXAKA, Jehangir Auoesuir, b 3 March 
1884 Grandson of Khan Bahadur Sir 
Nowrojec Pcstonji, Vakil, 0 1 E., of 
Ahmedabad m. Miss Tchim Jainsetji K haras 
ot Baiidra Educ Ahmedabad High School ; 
Elphin&tone Coll , Bombay ; Sii J. .T. School 
ot Art, Bombay and St. John’s Wood and 
Wcstimnster SchooL of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial poitrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn , Bombay, 
unveili’d by H 15 Sir Gi'orge Lloyd ; Sir 
D E. Wacha’s portiait in the Bombay Umv., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowioji’s portrait and Princi- 
pal A. L. Covernton's poitiait tor 151phin8tone 
Coll . Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s portrait 
for Nowiojce Hall, Ahmedabad; and H.H. 
the Nawab of Rainpur’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Rampur. H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Ifall, Itombay; porliait of IT E Sir 
.Tain.'s Siffon tor Council Hall, Patna, 
Meml»er of t.lie Governm.'iit of Bombay 
Board of Exammers foi Art Examma- 
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tioiis, 1 01 7-10, U ("hosMi by the Oovt i 
ol India to (•oj>y Hoyal portraits 
In England, 5030, tor tlie Vicoroy’s House, 
New JMlii l)y Diiector, Sii J. J. Sehool of 1 
Art, Bombay, lOll-J.'i, and Asso( ialc Jliioclor i 
in JOl-l J<A//#‘ss • School ot Alt, Eoinbay j 

LALUBHAI SAMALDAS, SiK, Kt. (1926), J.P., I 
C.I E.(1914). h October 1863 m Satyavati, d \ 
of Bhirarao Bolanatli Divatia of Ahmedabad | 
JiJdue. • Bliavnagar High School and lilphin- ; 
stone College. Undci -Secretary to Ills High-' 
ness the Maharaja of Bliavnagar, and Revenue 
Commissioner, BhaMiagar. Resigned service i I 
in 1890 and entered business at Bombay as | 
Guaranteed Brokei to Gysi Klynaiijung. 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Co- 
opeiative Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian 
Cement Company, Semdia Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd. Bnector in Commercial 
firms and banks. Nominated to the Bombay ! 
Legislative Comifil in 1910, 1013 and 1916 
President of the All-lmli.i Industrial 
Conference at Karachi in 1013; Meinbei, 
Madagaii Committee on Co-opeiation, 1914- 
1015, President, Mysore ('Jo-opcrative Con- 
ference, 1015, Chairman, Mysore Co-opciative I , 
Committee, 1921-23 Member, Senate of , ^ 
Bombay University, Hon Treasurer, Adams | 
Wylie Hospital, 1018-22 and ot Seva Sadan , ' 
Piosident, Indian Mirclunts’ Clumber and 1 
Bureau, 1917-18; Elected to Council ol 
State, 1920; Member, Indian Mercantile' 
Marino Committee, 5 023-21 , President,' 

Indian Economic Confeicnce at Benares, 5 92'> 
Ag Member, Bomliay lixecutive Council,102r) } 
President of Madi.is, Bihnr and Orissa and i 
United lOoviiKies Co-operative Conference in ' 
1026, 1028 ami 1020 Piesident, Bombay ; 
Swadeshi League, 1 032-33 Address. Andheii, | 
rui B B (- T Railway I 

LAMBERT, Hknuy, M A (Cantab.) ; Pimcipal, ; 
Patna College b. 22 Feb. 1881 m Violet I 
Crawlord, d of Lt -Col. B.O. Crawford, I.M S. i 
(letiied). Educ Perse Sclu»ol ; Trinity Coll , 
Cambridge. Asst Master, Foisted Scliool, 
for neaily three years; Indian Educational 
Service ; Inspector ot Schools in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Principal, Ravensliaw Coll., 
Cuttack; Pi inci pal, Patna Coll., Offg J) P. T ' 
BIhai and Oiissa Address l^atna, E. I.' 
Railway. I 

LAMONl), William, Managing (xoveiiior, i 
Imperial B.ink ot India b 21 July 1887 
m Ethel Speechlv Educ H.irris Academy, 
Dundee Four Aeais with Roy*al Bank of 
Scotland , joined Bank ol Bonibav m Dccem- 
bei 1907. Addiess 3, Tlicatre Road, 
Calcutta 

LANGLEY, Gkokuk Harky, M A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 
1, 1920 ; b. 14 July 1881 ; s. of Levoson and 
Matilda Emma Lahglcy , m. 1913, Evcliii 
Mary Biggart, Armagh. Educ : The Umver- 
slty, Heading ; Scholar in Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1906; MA in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction. 
University of London, 1909; Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1 913 ; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913 ; Professor ol 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913 , Professor i 
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of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Ha.i 
University of Dacca, 1921-25 ; Acting Vic. 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July t ^ 
September 1925. Piesident, Indian Philosi 
phical Congress, 1931 , Chairman, Into: 
Uuivcisity Board, 1933-34. Publication^ 
Articles in Mind; Proceedings of Aristotcliim 
Society ; Hibborb Journal; Phllosoply. Monis* 
Quest: Dacca University Bulletin , Indian 
Philosophical Review; Indian Journal .n 
Pliilosophy, etc. Address : Ramna, Dacca, i 
Bengal. 

ATIMER, Sir (Courtenay, BA. (Oxom. 
K C 1 E (1935) C I K (1920) , (^ S f (1031 1 
Agent to tlie Governor-General in the Stab 
of Western India, h. September 22, 1880 
in Isabel Primrose, d of late Sii Robot 
Aikman Educ: St Paul's School and Cluot 
Church, Ovfotd. Entered l.CS. 1904; joined 
Political Dept , 1 908 Revenue f'omim&siniu i 
N W F P , 1 929 ; Resident in Kashmir, 1931 
AGG 111 tlie States Ol Westei M India, 19*52 
Publuatwns Onsus of India 1911. Vn! 
XIII, Nortli-West Fiontier Provim i 
Address Rajkot, Kathiawai. 

,k n' FI, Alm \, C T E 1932 , O B E , 191 9 
M A , LL.M. Cantab , LU.D. Dublin ; Ban 
ICS , h 12 Nov. 1879, e.s. of late C. \ 
batit, Bombav , m Nasiina, d. of late Justu c 
Badiuddin Tyabji, Bombay; two s two d 
Educ St Xaviei’s School and Coll , Bombav, 
passing tiist in Inter, examination Bomliiiv 
Umveisitvl897,alHo I^ondon, Pans, Heidelbem 
Cauo, joined 1 898, St John’s Coll., Caml)ii(l*_( 
(sdiolai and Maeinahon Law studenl ) , 
1st Class Honouis in Ist year examination 
for Oi lent ill Langs Tnpos and in both palt^ 
of Law Tiipo-t , 2iid el Honouis in moilein 
Laugs. Tnpos, headed poll tor Committei, 
CamI) Union Society, also stiokod L.M IS < 
2nd boat in bent laeos, 1901 , Senior Whew 1 11 
fecholarblilp (Camb ) and B.irstow scholarsbii' 
(Inns of Oouit) in international law and alln<l 
subjects, 1902; 1st el Degree of Honoui ot 
Government India for eminent profleienev in 
Aiabic, 1908; joined as Asstt. Coinnii 
In Punjab Jan 1903, since held admiui^ti.i 
tivc, judicial, Bcerctaiiat and political ollni- 
Dist Judge, Amritsar 1908 , inquired into 
Punjab industiies, 1909-10; duty with I'h'^" 
Cam]), Delhi Coronation Durbar l''li 
(werfai) jDist Judge, Delhi, 1911-12, Din I'l 
of Public Instruction, Hydeiabad State I M" 
16, Dy. Coiniiir Hissar 1918-21 , Reeiudin;: 
badge and mention iii Gaz of India for valr Oil' 
war sciviccs, 1919; see transfd. dipt^ 
also member, Legis Council, Punjab, 1 92 24 
Dv Comuir KainM, 1924-27, Coiniiii n'd 
Pol Agent, Am bala ; also member, Co un. ' "• 
State Nov 1927 , Delegate, Int 'tin 
tioual Law Conf , The Hague, March l .i> 
substitute delegate and adviser, Tntorn.il 'H 
Laboui (Vmf., Geneva, June 1930 ; Dei< it*' 
Intor-Parliamcntary Conf., London, Ju I \ ‘ *!“ 
duty with Ist Indian Round Table Confet m * 
London, Sep 1930 ; Commr MultAn, ‘'*^‘ 
5 931 , duty with 2nd Indian Round 
Conferonco, London, Aug. 1931 ; Sec 
sultative Committee (I. R. T. C ) ! 

Jan. 1932 ; duty with 3rd Indian i 
Tabic Conference, London, October 
Commr Lahore, Jan. 1933, FinaucxaJ 
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I isslnner (Rcvcniic), I’liujab, April-.July J9‘i3, 
ulfrom J^'eb 1934 PubliaUiom KttcctH of 
War on Property being Btudies m Inter- 
Mtlonal Law and Policy, 1908, Indiisiiial 
runjab, 1911; Thu All-Tndu Alpli.ibet , a 
-’cp towaids Federiiioii, 1934, v.inous ad- 
t'jesses, articIoB, lepoits AOdrasb iSenetaiiat, 
Lahore, Athenaeuni, Pall J\1 all, London. 

LiTTHE, DiWAN BAHADUR Anna Babaji, 
M.A., LL.il. (Bombay). 1878 m 

Ko Jyotsnabai Kadre oi Kolhapiii. LV/^/c 
Deocan College, Poona; Prof, of English, 
llajarain College, Kolhapnr, 1907-1911; 

Lducational Inspector, Jvolhapur, till 1914 
ITesident, Southern Mahratta Jam Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League, 
Edited '* Deccan Ihjot (1918-20) ” , Member 
ot the Indian Legislative Assembly, 

1921-23; Member of the University Befonn 
Committee, 1921. Diwan of Kolliaimr 

1926-30 l)iwan Bahadurslup Conferred in 

1930. Attended Indian Round 'J’able Con- 
tuienoe in London as Adviser to the ataU>s’ 
Delegation. Chainnan, (Jential C<i-o{>ciativc 
Bank, Belgauin Jhsti let, 1932. Pithhcahons. 

“ Intiodiietion to Jainisin ” (English), 

Crowth ot lUitish Empiic in India” 
(Maiathi) , “ Mcmoiis of Sbahn (lihatiapati ”, 

‘ Shii Shahii (Uihaetiapaticho Chaiitra ” 
III Maiathi (1925), I’loblenih ot Indian 
States (English) 1030, “Thu F(‘leiil 
Constitutions ot the Woild” (Maiathi) 

1931. Address • Belgaiim. 

LEFTVViOfI, OHAUrilSS (IKRBANS, C.J3 E (1919). 
Indian Tiadcs Agent, East Atnca. 
h. 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Faweus of 
Aininouth, Northuinborland Educ. Christ’s 
Hospital and St. John’s College, Cantab. 
Entered l.C.S. 1896. Served in C. P. 
Address : Momba^sa. 

1 EOGE, Fbanois Cecil, C.B.E , V. D (1919), 
Director of Wagon lutercliangu, Indian Hall- 
way Conference Assocn. 6. 14 buptember 
1873. Educ. Sherborne School. Address: 
Bengal Club. Calcutta. 

13. BY, WiLLT.NM CKllALD, B\ (Cailt.lb ) 
Jst Class (2nd Division; Cl.issiial Tiipo^ 
(1908), Partupi, Messrs Wallace Co, 
Bombay ft. 15 July 1886 m Doiothv 
Itiith, d of late W F llnnidall d<:due 
Kettos College, Falmbuigli , Enim.inuel ('ollege, 
Cambildgc. Joineil The Bombay Ihumah 
I’lad mg Corporation, J.td , Rangoon, as Assist 
'll November 1910, appointed JM.inagui, June 
1920; pniied Wal|aeu Co, Eombav, as a 
partnei in August 1926, Member, Itombay 
Legislative Council, in 1928,1931 and 1933-14, 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1933-34; Tiustee of Port of Bombay, 1913, 
and 1934. Addr^'ss Wallace & Co , 9, 

Wallace Street, Foit, Bombay 
RUYET, lit. Rev. Mgr Pius, 0. M. Cap. 
R. C. Bishop of Ajmer. Lonent (Fiance), 
ft 28 November 1870. Educ Entered 
Yoviciate of Fiiars Minor Capiuhins, 
Province of Pari.s, at Le Mans, 4 Oct. 1888 
folned Mission of Raipiitana, November 
1894. Ordained priest 21 July 1895 Cliap- 
lain at Ajmer, Rector of St. Anselm’s High 
School (1904-1931). Appointed Bishop 9 
Tune 1931. Consecrated 28 Oct. 1931. 
Iddress; Bishop’s House, Ajmer. 


LEY, AUTHOR Heuiibkt, BA, C.S.l. (1926) 
C.I.B. (1918), C.B.E. (1924), Membei’ 
Public Services Commission, India, ft. 7 Nov. 
1879 Ednc Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. Entered LC S. 1903. Under- 
secretary, Ooveniment of Bengal, 1908 ; 
Undcr-Sccretaiy, Oovt of India. 1909-12; 
Diiectoi General ot Commercial lutelllgence, 
1914-10. l)y Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1915-18, Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1919 ; Chief Controller, Surplus 
Stores, 1921-23 ; Seeretaiy, Department oi 
Industries, 1923-1926. A(ilie.<<s: Delhi and 
Simla. 

LI VQAT HAY AT KIT AN, Nawah, Sus, Kt., 
O B E , Aitmadudaula Viqiiiulmulk, l’a:?iini 
Saidar , I’lhnc Miuistci ot Patiala StaUi. 
ft. IstFcbniaiy 1887. m d ot Mian Ni/.ani- 
miiddiii, late Prim u Munster o I Poonch State, 
Educ I’liv'atcly Address: Patiala. 

LINDSAY, SIR DAROY, Kt. (1925), C.B.F. 
1919. Kaibai-i-llind Gold Medal (1911), M L A. 
ft Nov. 186.") Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Brandi, Royal Iiiburanuo Co. Address : 26, 
l)alhou-iU S|uaic, Cnkiilt.i. 

LINDSAY, Sill IlARnV Aluxanurr Fansiuwk, 
Jv C l.E , C.B.IC , ICS, lMi[)eii.il ti»!-litute, 
London ft Jl March JS8J. m. Kathleen. 
Lomso Jlimtington , 1 wo s Educ St. Pauls, 
School, London, WorctsL'i College, Oxford, 
Arrived in India 1905 and scivcd in Bengal 
as Asst Colli and Mgto , Unrler-Secictary to 
Govciinnent, llovcmie and Gencial DcqUib* 
lucnts, Maich 1910, tiaii'^iciicd to Bihar, 
19J2; Undci-Sccictai V to Government, Rev. 
Dcpaitmcnt, 1912 , Undci-bccictaiy to Govt 
of India, Commci ce and Induisti > Department, 
1912 , Diiector, Commeicial int'dligi'iicc De- 
partment, 1910 ; C B.E., 1019 , Ollg. Secietary 
to Government ot India, Dcfiartmont of Com- 
merte, 1921; Indian 'Prado Commissioner, 
tiom 1st J'Cb’uaiy 1923, CIE in 1926. 
K (’ I E m 19U D/f/us. JW'Mgal Chil), 
Caluitta, and Oiu nt.il Cliil), London 

Ll.OYD, Alvn llUKi./.ir, BA (C.intab ). C.T.E , 
I C.S .Member, Central Board of Revenue ft. 
August 30, 1883, m Violet .Mary, d of the 
late J. C Orrock Educ King VNilliam’s 
College, i.sle ot Man, Gouville & Cams 
College, Cambridge Ai»pomted to Indian 
Civil Seiviec, Burma, 1907 , Member, Central 
Bonid ol Iteveiuie smeu 192J OUniated as 
Fman<*e Momlxi, Govcinoi-Gener.irh Exe- 
cutive CouiK il, June-Augii'il, 19, J3 Address . 
Ddlii and Kunl.i 

LLOID, J/r-CoL (9i\iiLKs Gkoi'fri.v, CI E 
(19J9), 3IC, Indi.in Aim> ft 12 Manh 
1884 m Nora Ev( Ivn (nee) Jameson 
Educ Reptdu and CambndLfi' Commissioned 
Essex Ih'gimeiit, 19v)4, Indian Arniv Seiviio 
Cojps, 1912; beiMci in Gieat W'^ai, Fr<wia* , 
Gallipoli, M( hopotaima. Noith I’er-wia and Kui- 
distan Pablu'uttons Wai like Snips and Snaps, 
Matiiinonutl Weals and Wooh , Babu Puhi* 
I«il in Europe , Higgledev-Pigglcdey (all 
above nndei pen-name ot Babu Jhilie Lai, 
B A > , Flora an Indian State Address 
I he Bath Club, 34, Dovei Street, Lfuidoii, 
W 1, and Headiiuaiters, Lahore Drstrreb, 
Lahore. 
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LOHAilU, The Hon Nawab Siu aviik-uo-Din | 
AhmJ!.i> Kuan JiAliADiut, Iv U I.K , Menibci, i 
CoiincJl of State, and I’ersi.in and Urdu Poet I 
b. 1860, .S’ 1884. lliiUng Chief of Moghal I 
tribe. Abdicated in f.avour ol liH Heir-Ap« } 
Iiarent and Successor in 1020 voluntaiilv | 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal [ 
distinctions. Kor two years IMem. ot Imp i 
Leg. CouiKil and for two veais Mc'ui ol Punjab 1 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Adviser to | 
the Malerkotla State m the J^unj.ib ior 12 ] 
years Attached to Pol. Dept in Mesopotamia, j 
After d<’ath of his son the lluling JMawab ho i 
was Mawab itegent during the nnnority ot } 
his grandson the ^lawab of JiOharu, w'huh | 
tenninated in Novenib('r 1 5)31 on thcassunip- i 
tion of full luliug powers b\ H II Ck utenant { 
l^aw'ab Mirza Ainimiddln Ahmad Khan I 
Jlahadur PakhTiKl-danla, the present ruler ol j 
Loharu State Address . Lohaiu, Punjab. [ 

LORT-WTLblAMS. Hon Mr .Iustioe .Ioiin I 
UOLLESTON, 1C C (1922), Puisiie Judge, High , 
Court, Calcutta b 14 Sep^^ember 1881 l 
m 1923, Dorothy Mai get y Maiy, o c ot late | 
I'ldward Ru‘'scl, ’The Heimitagc, Ilauipstcad j 
jfijf/ar Merch.int Taylois, Loudon Unncisity, j 
Tantied student, 15)02, Banister, Linco'n’b 
Inn, 1904, Member, Inner and Middle Temple; , 
Recorder ol West Bromwich 1923 and of , 
Walsall 1924-28 J^resident, Hardwickc So- ■ 
eiety, 1911, Contested (U) Pembrokeshire,, 
1900 and 1908, Stockport, December 1910, 
(Co. U ) M. P Rothcibithe 1918-1922 , (U) ; 
1923. Member ot (he Oxlord Circuit. Served 
BiK ycais in Middles^ex Irnpciul Yeomanry. ' 
Membei of the L C (' (Limehouse), 1907-10, ; 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee; Ap- . 
pointed Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927 
uiddress : High Court, Calcutta. i 

JiO'l’HI AIV, AHTHI'R Cl'NMNOHMH, MA I 
(Ist Hons Mathematics), B Sc (special dis- ' 
tmdion), ICS, CIL, (1st Jan 1934),' 
Olhcci of tndian Polilnal Department,! 
Oflg Agent 1o tlu* tlovei iioi-Ucnci.d in > 
Raiputana and Cliiel C’ommis-,H)ner, Ajniei- . 
McMvara, 1934 h 27th Jiiiu 1887 /// Maiy ■ 
Helen Macgrcgoi JiJdi« Univeisity of Abei- ^ 

deen , Christ Chunli, Oxtoid Entcied 1 

J (* S. 1910, Assistant Magistiate, Bengal,, 
15)]1-1.^», Seivcd subsequently as 'Political ; 
Dlhcei 111 Ceiitial India, Ivaslimir, Hyderabad,' 
Mysore, Rajputaiia, Baioda, and the Orissa i 
and Ceutral Provinces States. Dejmty Sec- , 
let ary to the (lovernmcnt ol India, Poreign 
and Political J>epar(ment-, 1926-27, and on , 
special duty with the Coveininent ol India | 
19J1-32, Resident at Jaipur 1929-31,1 
Jtesident in Mevvar and Political Agent, i 
Southern Rajputaiia States, 1930-31 , Resi- i 
dent at JJaroda 3 932-33, Piime Minister,! 
Alwar Piesident, Connell ol State, Jlharatimr, 1 
and Political Agent, Rasteiii Rajputana | 
States 1933 Resident in Jaipur and the j 
Wester St.it es of R.ijputana 1933-34 Add/ess . | 
'J’ho Ri'sideiiey, Mount Abu. i 

LOW, Franois, Editor. T/ie Times of India, i 
b. 19 November 1893. m. Margaret Hiden l 
Adams. Educ : Robert Gordon's College, i 
Aberdeen* Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press, j 
1911. Served in War with Mesopotamian | 
Expeditionary Force. Special Service Officer, 1 


Intelligence, G. 11. (j. 1919. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief Reporter 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, Tin 
Times of India, 1922 ; Asst Editor, 1927 
1932. Address. 57-C, Warden Road, Bombay 

LOYD, Rt. Rev, P. H. see Nasik, Bishop of. 

LUMBY, Artiipr Prtedujoh Rvwson, BA 
(Cambiidge), C I E. (15)27), O B E. (1923) 
Lieuteiiant-Colonel, Indian Army, Deputy 
Secictary, Aimy J)epartmcnt. b 3 3 August 
1890 , Vi Lcttiee Mary, youugei d. ot ]lev 
F K. Hodgkinsoii (20tli June 1916). Edue 
Rugby ami Christ’s College, Cambridgt 
.Joined Indian Army 1912, Great Wai 
Egypt, Galbpoli, Franco. Wounded, G S.O . 
and GSO 2, A H Q , India, 3 9)6-1028, 
Seuetary, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 
192V26, Asst. Secretary, Army Depaitnient 
J 928-33, Deputy Societal y, 1934; Mcmbci 
Legislative Assembly, 1934. Addiess : Ariiu 
Departimuit, New Delhi and Simla: C/o 
Lloyds Bank, 6, Pall Mall, Loudon. 

LYLE, Thomas MoEldlrry, B.E , A R.C Sc. I., 
C. I. E. (1928), I S. E , Suiieniiteiiding 
Engineer, Iriigatlon Works, U. P b. 24 
May 1886. m. Maiy Stewart Forsyth 
1922 Edac St. Andrew’s College, Dublin 
Royal College of Science, ti eland, 

Queen's College, Belfast and Royal Uni 
\eisity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours) Assistant on 
Mam Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1908-09, apptd Asst. Engi 
iieor in P.W.I) (Irrigation), U P. India in 
1909 , employed on various large (onstruetion 
w'orks, including Gangao Dam on Ren Rivei 
in C.l. , in charge of construction of Ghaghrii 
Ccin.al Jleservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and lieadworks , Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sard.i 
Canal Bariage and head jiortion of Saida Can d 
including the Jagbiira Syphon and other (tos*. 
diaiiiage works 1921-29. Wai service in Wa/i- 
ristan, in South Persia and in the 3id Afghan 
War. Mentioned m Despatches by GO(', 
Bushirc Field Force in 1918-19 (South Persia) 
Address . Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, Lucknow, U.P. 

MACKENZIE, Arthur Hendeuson, C.S I 
(1933), M A , B Se , A R C Sc , C.l I* 
(15)28) , L*r<>-\i(e-Ch.Miiell<>i, Dsmaiiia Uiim i 
sity Hy»leial»ad, Dtocaii b Fi'bruaiy 9, J8'^n 
m. Zoia Gibson Harwood Edac. Ro\ d 
Academy Inverness, Aberdeen Uni' , 
Royal Coll of Science, London Prlucij'd, 
Seeomlai V School, Newton Abbot, 1907-<''' 
liispeetoi of Schools, United Provim " 
J908-09; Principal Government Tiaiiin^ 
College, Allaliabad, 1909-1920 , Chief lusp ' 
tor of Vernacular Education, United L o 
Vinces, 1920-21 , Director of Public Insti n 
tioTi, IJiutod Piovinccs, 1921-34. Ofli< 
iiig Educational Commissioner with 
Government of India, 1930. Addr' 'i 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

M\(’TvL]X, The Hon Mr Justk’I) Alii1!‘ 
SORTAIN JtOMER, Jl \ , Judge, liOlllbay i !-*' 
Couit h 4 Marili, 3 800 Edac ' ' ' 
minster and Christ Chinch, Oxford. Ar '''' 
in India, 15313, served in Bombay as 
Colleitoi and Magistrate , Judge and 
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ssioJ)b Jiidyr, 1 , Abbl JiKit;** and 

vdditioiial S<‘S^ioii Judge, 192J; Olftr Judge 
ud Session Judge, 1924, lii'ginti'ar High 
ouri, Appellate Side, 1 02() , Judge and 
<‘ssiuns Judge, ] })2‘i , Judicial Asst and 
Vdditional Si'ssion Judge, Aden, ! 929 , Ollg 
' et rotary to Uovt Legal Departnient IdJl , 

I luJicial ( '(junni.sbionej in tJie Stal oi West ern 
India, 1932 , Oifg Judge, l£igh(!ouit,lk)inlMV, 
i9U, Jiidgis High (!ourl, 1933 Aikin^'i 
High Court , lionihuy 

\! M'iMAJION, MAJOIl-liJiNEUAL HUOH I‘'JI\NC1S 
KliWAUI), V IJ (19.‘U) ; li 15 (192,3) , M (’ , 
J’ S C D \ and Q NI (4 jNortliein Command 
Jl(‘adquarters Jtavvalpindi, b 13th Oet IMSO. 
in Agnes Hearn, elder if ot A K. ('uinming, 

, Educ rocklington, liedlord, Jl.Al (' 
Sandhill st Ca/etted Indian Stall Ct)ips, 
19(H), joined S A; T (’ , 1901, Jnsinutor. 
start College, Quetta, 1919-23, A A an<l 
() M.C , Wa/austan Distiict 1923-1927, 
1) D M and Q , A H (J , 192S , 1) H S .y T 
A H Q , 192t) , D S T , A H Q , 1929 I) ^ 
and Q M (1 Northern Couimand, 1913, A DC - 
to H M the King, 1929, Col, (922, iMajoi 
Ceneial, 1 930 Served in W a/iiistaii Campaign, 

J 900-02, the Great Wai 1911-19(8, despat- 
(lu'rt 5 times, A1 C and lit ol Lt Colonel, 
Ivuidistan, 1919, Wa/instan, 1923-24, 

I DeSiiatclieh, C iJ E Addn’bb liaw.ilpindi 

! MACMULLEN, GENEllAL Slii CYKIL JMorman 

i K.C.JJ , C.M G , C.1.B.,D S O , General Ollieer 
Commanding Eastern Comm«ind, 1031. b 
1877, Served N.W. Erontici, 1897-98 (medal 
and clasp), TilJet expedition, 1903-4 
(medal), Euiopean War, 1914-19 (deRjiatc he«, 
C M G , D S O , Brevet Lt -Col , Legion ol 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 
Bank ol India Ltd , 3’ata lion and Steel Co , 
nid seveiai othei joint stmk tonipanies 
MmiRtei, Bomba V Government, 1921-23, 
de Guerre), Afghan Wai, 1919, Army 
lleadquaiters, India, 1924-27 , G O C. 
Jlawalpindi District, 1927-1932 Addrets : 
Naiui TaJ (Sumniei), Baieilly (Winter). 

MAC NEE, Eustace Altiruk’, MA (Cantab), 
V D. (1921), Diiedoiol I’ublie Inst i in turn 
Ceutial Provinees b 11 Nov 1885 ni, 
lienc Maiv (Poiter) Ediic St I’aul’s School, 
London, and Claie College, Cam budge. Ap- 
])t)iiited to rndiaii J5ducatioiuil Servij-e, 25th 
October 1908 Publications Exoiii'-es in 
Englisli Giammar and Idiom , Editor ot 
“Instiuction m Jndian Seeondaiy Schools” 
(2nd edition) Address Naginu. 

-MACONACHIE, Sill Bk’HAHP Boy, K.DE, 
C l.E , B A , f C Sj,, H. M 'h 31mistei at Kabul 
since 1930. b 3 Seiiteiiiliei 1885 Edut 
'ronbndge and IJniv College, Oxford , aiiived 
m India Nov 1909 and seived in the Punjab 
asasstt. eonimr , asst eoiriniissionei , PcHliawai, 
J 914 ; peisonal assistant to Chiet Ctmimandei , 
NT W. E Province, May 1914, assistant 
eomimssio nei, Bannu, Eebiuary 1915, ditto 
Dei a Ibiuail Khan, October 1910, Under 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign and 
Political Depaitincnt, Maieli 1917 , on militai v 
service from October 1917 to October 1919. 
First Assistant to Agent to Governor-General 
m Bajputana, November 1919 ; Ortg. Deputy 


Seiietuv to Goveiiiiiumt of India, Foieign 
and I’olitieal Dcpaitment, Koveinbei 1021 , 
Counsellor, H J\l ’s Leg.itiou at Kabul, Febiu- 
aiv 1922, Ortg Deputy SeoieLiry to Goveiii- 
meiit of India, Foreign and Politital Depait- 
nient, Deeciubei 1925, Cl E (1026), Deputy 
Commissumer, Haz.iia, Apiil 1926, on sjieeial 
duly in Foieign .ind Political Department, 
1927 , PolUieal Agent, Kuiiain, 1928 ; II. M '« 
Minister at Kabul, Maieh 19.50, K.B E. (1931) 
Addicbs: Kabul 

M\CPHEIlSON, The Hon. Sir (Thomas) 
Stewart. M A (Edm), CIE (1922), 
Kt (1933) , Baiiistei-at-Law , Judge, High 
Couit, Patna b 21 \ug 1876 m Holon 
Cameron, A1 \ , oldest d ot the Bev A B 
Camel on, D D Edmlmrgh 3,s 2d Educ Geoige 
Watson’s Colli‘ge, litiitibiiigh , Edhibiiigh 
UniAcisitvand Timit> Colleg(\ Ovtoid Enteied 
Indian Civil Seivite, Bengal, in 1899 and 
sirved in llihai and Orissa trom 19(2, 
Di.st Magfe, .md CoHr , Sr'ttlomeni Otlleei 
Distiut ami Sc/ssions .ludu< , Supeimteiulent, 
and Keinemliianeei of Legal Allans, Soeietaiy 
to the Legislatuo Ciuim li , Br'gistiar, Patna 
High Coiut, and Judg(% I’atn.i High Coiiit, 
Yi( e-Chan< <‘U<»i, Patna Criiveisitv 1939-33 
Pubhcutious Barn 111 Distiiit Gazetteer, 
jointlv , Settlenu'iit Urpoit of J’oi.ihat. 
Addicss. Patna, India 

MACTAGGABT, CoLONEL CnARLEJ, O.S.I., 
1919 O.I.E , Insiieetor-Qcneral of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P. b, 1861. Educ^: Cainp- 
belltowii Gram. ^ Scb. Glasgow Univ,, Ent 
I.M.8., 1886; Insp.-Gon. ot Prisons, 1902; 
Mem ,rnduiTi Factory Jinbour Conimismon, 
1907-08; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address * Lucknow. 

MoK ENZiE, The Bkv. John, ^\ \ (Aberdeen), 
1904 D D (A)»('iil(>en), J93I , Suiioi Cimniii- 
gham Ft'llo^^, New Ci>ll< g(‘, Edinbnigli, 
1908, J’jJiKip.il, Wilson College, h l.i 
June I8.s3 m Agiu’s Feiguson Dinnes 
Educ Abeidr'en Uuiveisity, Ni'W (!ollr*ge 
Edmluiigli, 'rnbingt'ii Univeisity Oidaiiu'd 
1908, Vppoinh‘d Piotessoi in Wilson Coll(‘g< , 
1908, Appointed Piim ipal, 1921 , F( How of 
the Uuiveisity ot Boinbav, Piesident, 
liombav Chiistian (’ouncil, J924-20, 
President, Bombay Aiithropologic.il Society, 
1927-29. Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Univer- 
.sity, 1 9 ;j-3 J Pnbluations Hindu Etlilcs 
(Oxloid Uuiv Piess). Edited Woiship, Wit- 
ness and Work by It.S. Simpson, I).l>. (James 
Clarke) , Etlited 'Pho Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan) Address Wilson College House, 
Bombay. 

MeNAIIl, Gmiium'. Doi'ca.AS, 'I'llE HoN MR 
JisTK'E, B \ (l)von), M B. E, (Mil) Judge, 
Calcutta High Coiiit h .J) A pul J8H7 m 
I’limiorte, vouiigei d ol tl)(‘ late Douglas 
Gaith and Mis Gaitdi Ed tc • Chaitci House 
and New College, Dxtoid Culled to the Bai 
1911 , piaetised in CaJr uttatiom 1912 , Joimd 
I A B 0 , seivnl in Mcsopotaniu 1916-10, 
piactised at Piivy Council Bai 1920-1933. 
Address. High Couit Cal< utta. 

MADAY, .Tanarpan Atmaram, BA., C.T.E., 
jes, Seiretaiy to Government, Beveiiue 
Dopartuieiit, Bombay, bince March 1934. 
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ot late 11 I’ i’ltalo, J P. Kduc Bombay, 
Oxford and <yain))ii<l«c Assistant (\)llector, I 
1909, and A‘<st. f:?i'tUenierit O/Iicei , Oolltctor | 
and Ur'<j;istiai, Co-opnatixo Societic's, Bombay, ] 
1920, Joint SecivtarN, Jtoyai CoinmisMon , 
oil A<fnculture, 1926 2H, (’hauman. Banking 1 
Inquiry Ooinniittee, Bombay, 1929, Dnectoi j 
ot l.abour lutelligcnco and Ooinmissioiier, 
Workmon’s Compensation, Bombay, 1930,' 
AddrtSf, Socretaiiat, Botubaj I 

AlAlXiAVKAK. 8 i(i Oovind DINavath, Ivt.. ; 
B.A., l.C S , 6. 21 May 1871 m. Mish Bhadrabai 1 
Pandit. lUduc : St. Xavier’s High School. St. ' 
Xavier’s College, Elphiubtone College, and , 
Balliol. Passed the ICS. 111 1892, seived in ' 
Burma tor 3 yeais ; berianie Hist and Sessions , 
Judge in 1905 , Additional Judicial Commis- , 
sioner (Karachi), 1920, Judge, High Court, . 
1925-31. Addreh'i 17, Mathew Hoad, ' 
Bombay, 4. 

MADHAVLAL, 8 IE ChiNUBHAI, Bt., sec i 
llanciihodlal. 

MA 1 >Il\S, Bl^nor or, sime 1923, lit. PiVN I 
Ivlwaid Haiiy Maiiisluld Walki, MA 
(Cantab) 1). J) (Cumula), b. 8 l>ct 1871,1 
JCdnc Jligbgatc S( hdol, CoijuihCbiisli College 1 
(' mi. Oid.uiieil 1895 bon , Piim ipal, , 

St. I'.uil’s Divinity Sell , AlLdialMd, 190 5 l*iiii- , 
eijial, J.iN iNaia\aii’s Jliyli St bool, Bciiaies, 1 
1907 Ag Sceb, C iM S , U B , 1908-09. S?c C ; 
M.S , Indian CioiiplObJ , Canon of Lueknow, I 
J910-15, Bihliop ot 'rnineMlly, 1915-22 j 
, *' Bes elation ” 111 Bishop’s j 

Comiiieiitauch foi India and Th** Dnniitv ot j 
JoHiih Clnist, Tiansl.ited to ALubas 1 Jan , 
1923. 'I'hc Djoiusaii OJlice, Catb.c- ! 

dial, V O. JMadi.is. 

MAilAliOOB ALl KHAJN, Mmiomkd AMHU- 1 
KHAN, M li C , Piiht Class Saidar (1921).' 
(/Otton Coiiinnssioij Agent, Huldi. b. 1878 
IHilKc at Hiibli Mailed business 111 cotton j 
111 1896, extended s.inie tioiii time to liiiie, [ 
Cleat ed a eollou maikel/ at S<i\amii by 1 
establishing Cuming and J’rcssing laeloins 
theie ; also started giuning laetoiies at 
llaiiebeniiiir and Cuttal coineuient places lor 
luaiketiiig eotton 111 the iiiteiior, is an j 
advocate ol improvid methods and maehiiieiy [ 
tor agiicultuie and himself a ciiltivatoi on ii 1 
huge scale, lultlvatiiig about 390 aeies of 1 
land on imjiroved lums and demonstrating 1 
its benefits to the other r>ots of his pUue ! 
and neighbourhood ; is Piesident, HubJi 1 
Aiijumaii-i-Isl.im, woiknig lor the ediu.i j 
tional, soeial and material uiilitt ot Alaho- 
medaiis , was Vice- President of the Hubli ' 
Aluiiicipabty lor some >eai.s and was elected 
the Piesident of that Muiileipahty in 1931 1 
Wats again elect ul Ihe.sideiit ot the Hiibli • 
Miuiieipality ill J9J2 tor anotbei tiicmiiuni 
PublLCiilions : Kanarose translation ot 

Ml. C P. Keatinge’s “ Jinral Kconorny in 
the Bombay Deccan,” Kanarese translation of 
“ Britain in India, Have we Benefited ?” 
Address: Opposite Native Ceiicral Library, 
Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 

M\HAJANT, GanESH Sakiiaeam, M.A (Can- 
tab). ; Ph D (Cantab.), B A, (Bom ); Smith’s ! 
Piizcman (1926) ; Principal and Professor 
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of Mathematics, Pergui-son College, Poona 
h 27 Nov. 1898. m. liidumati Paranmve, 
d of Mr. n. P. Paianjpye and niece of Dr 
II. P. Paranjpye Educ • High School, 
Satara FcrgiisRon College, Poona, St. John’- 
College, ('•am bridge First in Iiitermediute 
(Second Sanskiit Scholar) and the B, A 
ICxami nation, Duke of Edinburgh Fellow 
Went to England as Government of Indu 
Scholar , returned to India 111 1927 ; appoints) 
Principal, Fergin-son College, 1929, obtaim < 
King’s Commifsion, U.'r C Lieut Fuhlua 
tions “ Ijcssoiis in Elemental y Analysis’ 
for Honours Couises of Indian Uni vei situ --, 
and some inathcmatieal publications cs])c 
rially tonfnbution to Theory of Ferrom.i^- 
netk Civstuls (published in the ’rransaetioii 
ot the Jioyal Sodety, London). Addre.\s 
Feigu.-'Son College, Poona 4. 

MAHA.bANOBIS, S C., B Sc (Edm.), F.ll S E , 
1. K. 8. , (retired) Plot, of PliysioJogv, Caiiiii- 
chacl Alcdical College, Calcutta, J*resideuev 
Coll, CaJeuItu, 1990-27. lellovv, and 
Professor, C.ihutta University, Presnb'i.l, 
l»o.ud of Higher Studies in* Physioiogv 
Alember, (tovoining Body, Science Collegi* 
Calcutta Umveisilv. b. Calcutta, 1867; m 190, 
louith (i ol keshub Chuiidrr Son andsistu 
ot H. 11 the Mibaraui ol CooeU-Beh.o 
AVh/t Ediiibiiigli Uiiiv. Pitbhvatunis 
Miisde 1 at in Salmon, Lite History 01 
Salmon; New foim ol Myograph; Tenehn- 
Araniial Text Book of Seienee. Addrc^i^ 
45, Now Park Street, Calcutta. 

MAHDI HUSAIN, KflAN WAUUD-tJP-DAtiLA 
AZOD-UL-MUI/K , Nawab Mirza Kha.x 
Bahadur, O.l.TC.; b. 1834. Educ.: India. 
Arabia, Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Alghaiiistan, Balucliistau , and 
Euiope ; visited Mecca, Alcdlna, Kaymiani 
Address : Xirmrnigaz, Lucknow. 

MAIIMOOD SCHAMNAD, Saiieb Bahadui 
Khan Bahadur (1930), ML C, Luidholii(. 
Member, Legislative Coumil, M.»dras (eleitc. 
and Fleeted Aleiiiber, S Kanaia Distiict Bit it 
Elected Member, S. K. Hist Education! I 
Council, b. 7 March 1870. m 1890 t ' 
Mrs. Maryam Scharanad. \Educ Si 
Aloysius’ College and Govt College, Mangahti 
and Christian College, Madras. Served on ’ 1 ■ 
South Kanara Dist. Board for n bout 1 5 ye 1 1 
Hon. Magistrate tor 10 years, since 1913. P* 
iieer ot Moplali educ.i,tion in S. Cauara Stai ti ■ 
the Azizia Muslim JOdncational Association 
South Kanara in 1907 and Madras Mojii ' 
Amelioration Committee 111 1922 Klei d 
M ember of the First and Second Legisl.it t 
Asseiubly and 3rd and 4th Legislative Coum ’ 
Goveiiinient awarded a Coronation Medal .m 
a Certificate in recognition of hia services ^ 
Local Boards and hisspecial interest in Mopl 1 
education ; Presided at the 3rd Annual Conte 
of all Jverala Muslim Alky a Sangham in 19 i 
Leader of the Govt. Deputation to the Ami ' 
mans to Investigate into the Moplah Coloin/ ' 
tion Scheme in 1925 ; Presided at the tii- 
district Muslim Educational Confee., S. Kanar 
in 1926. Member, Mahomedan Keligion 
Endowment Committee, Kasaragod. "V't* < 
President, Madras Presidency Moslem Leagm 
Member, Staff Selection Board, Madra- 
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1928; Member, Senate Madras University, 
1930. President, Talnk Board, Kasarapod 
Publication: The Moplali Willsh Act, 1928 
(Madras). Addrens . Sea View, ivasaragod, S. 
ICanara. 

M \HOMEDALI, KuAN Bahaduk, Nawab Syfd, 
I.S.O. ; Ent. Govt. Service, 187 J ; Insp.-Gcii. 
of Bealstration, Bengal; retired, 1913 ; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist ; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
iions Detective in English. Address: 4, 
BalJygungc, Calcutta. | 

M VliON, CoiiONKi, AiruM) Ei;\i'^t, I) SO,. 
(191.S), Indian Ainu (ntiud), nn sl.itl <»l ' 
HriisViiO Hinial.u.in ItcMMidi iiutil utt* siri' e I 
I <130 h IS7s, ol l{ H howiK s M.dion ot | 
OavetovMi, Co J{o!>.< oinmon in Ki.inu s ; 
Amelia, d ol llev iJoheit H.iiloe Klfinmu: , 1 
Ll<'id rdh Mn ( 'onnan<4li< Knnvei.s 1899,; 
Ij'Mit S7tb hnval liuh Knsihcr^, 1 900 . I.irut | 
4th Pnni.il) Inl.in1»y, 190 5, IransIniiHl lo | 
(('oke's) KiHi's, 1 90 1 . Se( ond in Command | 
.')9th Kov.il S» mde Itilles 1922 , Comm.ind.tid , j 
Jst Bn Kionth'i Koiies Hevl (!' \V O Siklis), j 
1923*27 , s('r\ed Sonlh AliK.in War, mi 
Medal wilii four ( lasps) , Fmom and BdLMiim 
1914-1'), wounded at 211(1 Bitlk' ol \ pies 
(despfitj lies) , iM(dim,nid Bloelcade .ind 
Wazirmtan Kvpi'dition 1917, Oeiinan Kasi 
Alnoi, 1917-18 ( despatilK's, l)SO) 

Wa/.iustan Pi( Id Koiec 1919-20 fde^patdus 
Im'vet of lit -Col ) , Ba/nnK l''i( Id Imihc, 

I 92 > , letired 1 928 Ptthfmtfittns Nunieioiis 
.irtidert and short stones in \,inons ]).ip< is 
and in.iKa/iiK s nndei nom d(' phinx (\1 (m 
Addtc'^s Manali Kuln, l‘niij.ib 

MAJITllIA.TiiE HON. Sardau Bahabur Siu 
Sdndar SINOH, Kt. (1920) (M E, (1920), Ex 
Bcveuue Member, (lovernmcnt of Punjab, 
b. 17th Fob. 1872 ; m. grand-dnughtcr of 
Sardar Sir Attar blnph, K.C I.K., Chiei ol 
Bahadur (Patiala State). Muc * Punjab (Jhiefs 
College and Government College, l,.ahore 
Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa Coll 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of , 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the , 
close of 1920. AUdiesH “ Majifchla House,” 
Albeit Road, Arnrit.sai (Punjab). | 

MAJUMDAR Dwija Das, M Sc , Assistant | 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India . 
Oifg. Deputy Contiollor of Stationery and j 
Stamps, in October, 1927, and Ohg. Manager, i 
Central Publication Biancli M.uch, 1930 b j 
2nd Feb. 1890. m. Abhania>ec, d of late . 
Promatna Natb GSiosb, Zemindar of Bhagal- i 
pur. Educ: Knshnagar Collegiate Sdiool, 
Krishnagar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Enteied Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1915; Bengal Suivev Office 
as Asstt. to the Officer in Cbaige, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917 , Asstt Controll(>r of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamjis, (lOvt. of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben- 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926 
Address'. 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. 

MALA VIVA, Pandit Krishna Kant, 
Editor of Abhfudam. Ednc • at Allahabad. 
Publications: Sansar Sankat, Sohaghrat 

Manoramas’ Patra, Matiitva or MotheibooU 


and Biiby Care and many others in Hindi. 
Mombci," All-Tndia Congress Committee; 
Piesidcut, Distiicf. and Viet*- President Town 
Congics-i C()niuiitl(*e, All.ihabad ; Twue 
fo flu* ]iCgihlati\(‘ Assembly; E\- 
IK r.il St‘fi<*tai V of tin* lndc|H'ndent (!ongress 
I’arfy and AU-Indi.i Hindi Sahifya Sainmuilaii. 
Ad(iics>. Abliyiidaya, Allahabad. 

MALAVIYA Pandit Madan Mohan, 6. Alla- 
iiabad, 2.5 Dec 1861 m 1884 ; four sons and 
fbiee d.iughtcis Ednc: S.inskiit at the 
J)h.iiina Jnano]).'ide8h I’.ithshala, Govt 
High Seliool, Miiir Ci'iitial Coll , Allahabad ; 
B A. (Calcutta), Schoolmastt'r, 1885-87 ; 
edited the Indian Onion, 1885-1887 ; the 
Hindustan, 1887-1880 , The Abhvudaya, 
1907-1909 , LL Ji , Allahabad University, 
1892 ; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 

1892, afember, Prov. Leg. Councii, 1902-12; 
Iht'siilenf ol Imiian >iati(»nal Ckingiess, 1909 
and 19JS MemlM'r, Imp beg. Connell, 1910* 
1919 ; IMembcr, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; President, Sewa SamitI, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout, 8'‘wa Bn miti Scouts' Association; 
Vice-f1iancellor, P.cimres Hindu University 
Miice 1919; Ihesidont, Binda Malinsnhhii, 1923- 

! 24 President, Sanataiia Dhaniia lilahasahba, 

Member, LegBIallvo Assembly since 1924. 
Resigned 1930 Address * Beriaies Hindu 
Uiijvcisity. 

MALER KOTLA, HON. Khan, Sir Zulpioar 
A w Khan, KC81 , C.SI.; estate holder la 
Maler KotU State , Ch. Minister ol Patiala 
Slate, sineo 191 1 , Elected nieinbor of the 
Council of State tiom 1921 to 1925, at pre- 
sent electc'd m(*inb(‘r In the Legislat'vo Assem- 
bly representing East Central Puniab Muslims, 
Publications h.is written many books Includ- 
ing Lives of “Maharaja Ranjit Singh” and 
“Slier Shah, Emperor of India , also “The 
Poehyof Libal ” h. 1875, Edur * Chiefs’ 
Coll, Lahore, Cambridge, Pans. Address: 
Lahore. 

I'ALIK, SirEirozkhan Noon, M A. (Oxon.) 
Minister, Punjab Govoinrni‘nt. h 7 May 

1893. Ednc Chiefs' College, Lahoie and 

Wadham Oillege, Oxford. Bar-at-law, Inner 
Temple, Tamdon Advocate of the Lahore 
High Comt and Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council fiom 1921. Appointed 
Minister for Local Self-Government, January 
1927 H'ld l-ducation Miuistei fiom October 
19 ’.0 : Nm jiui Noon, Dist Shabpur, 

Punjab. 

MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HAY AT KHAN 
. (TJ WANA), COLONEL, THE HON. NAWAB, BiR, 
K.(U.E..C.BE.,M.V.O.; Member of Council 
of State, 1921 , b. 1875. Educ.' Chiefs' 
Coll., Lahoie. One of largest landholders in 
Punjab. Attached to H. M. the Amir, 1907; 
Deputy Heiald, Dellii Durbar, 1911 ; Member 
of Imperial Council, 1910-1921. Address: 
Kalra, Shalipur. 

MALTJK, Drvendra Nath, B.A. (Cantab.), 
ScD. (Dub.), F.HSE., T.E S. (Retd.); 
j Principal, (Jarnncliacl CoU<‘gf*, Rangpur, 

j Bengal, .since 1920 b Bengal 1860. 

I Educ.: St. Xavici’s Cioll., Calcutta; Univer- 

I fiitv Coll., London ; Petorhouse Cambridge. 

1 Publications: Numerous works on Mathema- 

' tics and Physics. Address: Rangpur, Bengal. 
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MANIPUR, 11. IT. Maharaja Sir CH\mA 
Chand Singh, K.O S T . C.B.E. ; b . 1885 ; 
m. March 17, 1905. Educ Mayo College, 
Ajmer, s. 1891, State han area of 8,456 sq 
miles, and a population of 445,006. Salute 
11 guns. Address : Imphal, Manipur State, 
Assam. 

MANOIIAR LAL,MA. (Punjab); B A (Double 
First Class Honours), Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar-at-Law; Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government, 1027-1 <^30 b 
31 Dec. 1879. Educ: Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. McMahon 
Law student, St. John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
J’nze, Cambridge, Whcwell scholar In intei- 
iiatlonal Law, 1904«100r> , Principal, llandhir 
College, Kapurthala, 190f5-1909 , Mmto Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta Unlversitv, 
1909-1012, Advocate, High Court, Lahore 
Pubheatwns • Articles on economic subjects. 
Address Fane Road, Lahore. 

MANSINGH, Saudar, B A., LL B , Advocate, 
High Court, Lahoi c Vice-President, The Chicl 
Klialsa Diwaii. (1923-1925) ; b 1887. Educ . 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for 
w'riting PunJjibi poetry is a largin ol more 
than 20 years’ stamling w'oikcd as the] 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the I^aw 
Dcpaitment of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
baiidhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929) , 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909 Member, liCgislativc Assembly 
(1921-23) Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVll Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
hold in 1926 Hon. Sccretaiv, Khalsa High 
School, Ollg Judge, High Couit, Patiala, 
1930-Mav 1 932. Now jiractising a*^ an A<l\o- 
cate at High Court, Lahore Publicaftotis 
Tianslated Kahd.isa’s Vikramoivasi from 
Sanskrit into J’unjalu pocti v and piose, has 
wi itten religious ti act s A ddress 2(), Temple 
Road, J^ahoic 

MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 

MARSHALL, Sir John Hubert, Kt., cr. 
1915, C.T.E., 1910; Lltt.D., Ph D., F.S.A 
Hon. A R I.B A., Commander of the Order of 
Leopold. Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archcpology in 
India from 1902 to 1931 ; now oillcci on Siiecial 
Duty ; b Chester, 19th March 1876 , 

1902 Florence, y. d ot Sir Heniy Longhuist 
C.V.O Educ Dulwich and King’s College, 
Cambridge (Scliolar and Hon fellow) Craven 
Travelling Student Address Simla. 

MASAN],RustomPfstonji,M A ,J.P , Managing 
Directoi, Persia Industrial and Tiadingt’-o, 
Ltd h 23 Sept 1876 m. 9 Deer 1902, Manijeh 
P. Wadia, Educ New IT S and Elphinstonc 
Coll.; Fellow, Elj'lonstone (College, 1897 and 
1898 , Jt. Proprietor and Editor of Gup Sup 
(1898) , Editor of lug ish columns of Kamar-i- 
Jhnd (1891-1900) , Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02) ; Fellow of tlie Bombay Univeisity 
and of the Institute ot Bankers; Trustee, 
N M. Wadia Charities ; President 
Anthropological Society, Bombay ; Vice- 
Picsident, Bombay Vigilance Association, 
Jt, Hon. Secry., Sodety for tbe Protection 
of Children in W, India ; also of the K. R. 


Kama Memorial Institute and the Pars! Girl 
Schools Association and Trustee ; St>eretar' 
Bombay Food Prices Committee (1914-17 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1919 Dy. Munlei 
pal (Jommissioner (1919-25). Municipal Con. 
missioner, 1922. Manager Central Bank m 
I ndia, Ltd, 1926-1928. Secretary, Bomba . 
Piovineial Banking Enquiry Gomimttct 
1929-1930; Joint Secretary, Indian Centi.d 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1 930-1 9SJ 
Diicctor, Oneiital Government Sceuiity Lik 
A. ssinance Co. Publications English, Chit' 
Piotcction, Folklore of Wells. The J^aw aiiil 
Proeoduie of the Municipal (Joiporatioe 
Bombay 'The Confcicnee of the Buds, a Suli 
Allegory , Evolution of Local Self-Govl.. m 
Bombay “ Zoroastiianism” , The Religion 
ot file Good Lde , Court Po('1«« of Pei^a .iinl 
India Giijaiafi. Dolanto Upaynq (U‘«e oi 
Wealth) ; Gharni tnOia nishalJu Kclar)u{lfomv 
and School education), Tansukhmala (JleaUli 
sciies), and novels named Ahyssmiauo 
Hobshi ; Itodhlu , Chandra Chal. Address 
Vursova {vui Andhcri Station). 

MASOOD, Sir Step Ross.Nawab masoop juno 
Bahapur, Kt (193.1) Vice-Chancellor, Aligaili 
Muslim University tiom 1929, h. 1889. Educ 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, and New College, 
Oxford. Bar-at-Law , Imperial Educatioii 
Service, )Jeadma.ster, Patna School, 1913. 
Senior Prof, of History, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1916 ; Formerly Fellow of tie' 
Uuivei.sitv of Calcutta ; Fellow of tie 
Madras Uinveisity, Member, Councilor tin 
Osmania University ; Member, Court of tin 
Muslim Umvi'rsity, Alig.uh. Prcsideiil, All 
India Muslim Kdmalional Confeieuce 1910, 
President, All-Tiidia Eduealional Coutci' 
Publications “ ,Iiip.man(l ils Edueatioii.ii 
System ” Director of I’ublic* Iiisliuetion 
Hydi'iabad, Dec'C'an, 191 (>-1928 Addies', 
Aligaili, V P 

MASTER, Alfeep, BA (Oxon ), C I E (1931 » 
ICS, loiiiu'ilv Collertoi ot Bombay aii'i 
Bombay Siibuiban District (On leave) h 
12th Feb 1883 ni Dortliy Amy TIioiik 
Educ Epsom Coll , Biaseuoii&c (’oil , Oxfonl 
Asstt Collr , 1906 , Municipal Coramission< i 
Ahmedabad, 1917, Major TARO., 191.^ 
Secietaiv to Gov«‘rnincnt of Bombay, Gcnei n 
Department, 1925 , Collect oi 1926, Presidf'iil 
of Civil and Military Examination Committ< < 
1930. Publications Ai tides in Numismatu 
Supplement of Bengal, RAS on liidnn 
Numismatics and in Journal of Boml)i\ 
BRAS on Gujaiati Phonetics ; ai tides m 
Local Self-Government Journal on Lo( d 
Administration. 

MATHER, Richard B.Met., M.I.E. (Ind 0 
(ihiof Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co &. 19 Sept. 1886 Educ, Royal Giam- 
mar School, Sheffield, Uuiv of Shcffii'd, 
Mappin ModallLstlOOii , Metallurgist OrmMa 
Iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907-19 l, 
Dy Dir. Metallurgical Research, Var 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Mem >ei 
of Govt. Commission to investigate Gem an 
and Luxemburg Steel industry, 19 > 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt, of In 
1920-25. Technical Adviser, Indian T. 
Board, 1928-24, and 1926 Member of 
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and Steel Institute Inst, of Metals, l<’ara(lay i 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute Pub- I 
lication ' Papers toi technical societies. 

A ddress : Bombay. 

\TTHAI, John, B A., B B. (Madras), B Litt I 
(Oxon.) , I). Sc. (Loudon) , J’lcsUlent, Indian 
Tarift Board, b. 11) Jan. 188G. rn Achanuna 
John JU21. JSduc.' Madras Chiistian ('ollcge, 
JiOndon School ot Economics , Balliol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1010-14, ' 
Olheer on special duty, Co-o])erativc Depait- 
ment, Madras, 1918-20, J’rolcssor of Econo- | 
Piles, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-2."> , 
Professor of Indian Eioiioniics, Uiiiveisitv ' 
of Madras, 1922-25 , Member, Madras legisla- 
tive Council, 1922-25; Member, Indian 
'i'anlT Board, 1 025-31*, Piesident, Taiilf 
IJoaid, Simla, 1031 Puhliratiuus Village 
Goveinmeiit in Biitish India , Agiicnltuial 
Oo-operatioii in India, Kxdse and Liqnoi 
Conti ol Address Tan If Board, 1, Cornu il 
House Street, Calcutta. 

MAULA BAKHSII, NtWAU M^i'la IUkusu 
I vilAN Bahapitr, C 1 E of B.itala, Punjab, ' 
India, b. 7 May 18(52, w. 2ud daughter 
of Haji Mirza Abbas Khan, (J M G , 
O.I.E , British Agent, Khurasin, Persia ' 
'riiiee s live d Joined Punjab Po-^t.il 
Dejit. and having volunti'erod for service ; 
as Postmaster jirocccded to Jv<indahar i 

Frontier, 1880, Manager, Bead Letter Olhcc, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 , joined , 
Impeiial Circle, Public Woiks Dept, Simla, 
1882. Servici‘S placed at disposal of Kon ign 
and Political Dept , 1887, on special duty. 
North- Eastern Persia, 1887-1888 , Attache, , 
llashtadan Perso-Afghan Boundarv Cominis- i 
Sion, 1888-80, Attache to Agent to Goscinoi- 
Gcneral and If B. M’s Consul-Gcin ral 
Meshed, 1890. Asst. Agent Govr Oenl , ' 
XhuraHan and Seistan, 1804, Biitish Vue-, 
Consul, Khuiasan and SeisLui, 180C-08, 
on Special Political duty in Kain, Scistan 
and Jlalucliistan, 1898; on sjiecial duty in 
Intelligence Bianch, Quarter-Master- i 
Goneial’s Dept , Simla, for leviHing Ga- ' 
zettcer of Pcisia, 18'‘8-1890 ; Asst , 

Dist Supdt. of Police in charge, Nubhki 
Distilct, Baluchistan, 3000; Extra Asstt ' 
(’oinniKssioncr and M.igistrate, Punjab, ' 
] 900-1 , Personal Assist.nit lo (’hut (‘om- . 
missioner, Baluclnstap, 1901-2 ; Attache, , 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-1, Oiien- ' 
tal Secretary, Kabul Politn al Mission, 1904-05, ' 
Attache, Foicign and Political Dept Govern- , 
ment of India, 1905-10, (Jhiet Indian Political 
Officer with H M. Amir flabibiillali Khan ot i 
Atghamstau during JI. M’ s Indian tour, ' 
1906-7 , Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 , Secretary, Tmlo- ■ 
Afghan Peace Conference, Jlawalpindi, , 
19 J 9. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir ] 
State, 1919-22 , Memher, Jammu and Kashmb i 
State Connell, 1922-23 , Chief Minister, ; 
Bahawalpur State, 1925-28. Address j 
Woodlands, Simla, E ; Iram, Srinagar, | 
Kashmir ; Iflfatabad, Lyallpiii Dist. j 

MAUNG KTJN, B A . Bai-,d-L.in and Aroiiiber, ! 
Burma Legislative Council b. 27 August i 
1891, m. Ma Aye Educ . Government i 
High School, Bassein, Buima, The llangoon 1 


College, llangoon, and (Bay’s Inn., Loudon, 
Assistant Jlegistrar, ffiiicf Conit ol Lower 
Burma at llangoon tiom 1918-1920 u'licn 
resigned and started practice at the Bar. 
Address * Danubj u, Burma. 

MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A. b. 1884 Edac. : 
Il.itigoon College. Mi'inber of tiie Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 ; 
lesigned Go\t. service and joined editorial 
bt.id ot The Sun u\ 1920, necame Managing 
Diiector, 1921 , elected to the Alunitipal Cor- 
por.ition, JL'uigoon, 1922, (‘lected JMcinber, 
Leg AssemJdv, 1‘)2.> and elected to llangoon 
Hnivcrsitv Conned, 1924 Founded Buima 
Swaraj Party .iiid chutedits leader, 1925. 
llt‘-cl<‘cted Ml mbcr,lAgislativi‘ Assembly, 1926. 
Founded “ 'fho Kesaia ”, a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929 llesigncd the Directorship 
ot tlif Sun J’re&s l.td , Bangoon, lield from 
1920 to 1929 witli a short bieak. Resigned 
trom JAglslatiM' AwMuhlv, 19J0. Address: 
7, Strand Hoad, Moulrncin. 

MAWNG, Sm Sao, K.C.I E., K S M . SAWHWA 
OP Yawnghwe, Member of Federal Council 
of Shall Chiefs. Address. Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma 

MAKWELl,, Begin ALT) Maitland, C S.T 

(1953), M A (Oxon), Cl L (1923), i.C.S. 
Secietaiv to Goveinment ot Bombay, Homo 
Dept. b. 21 Aug. 1882 m Maiv Ja'Ic, d. 
of the Bev Homy Jlaigh, D. D. Educ.: 
Afailboiough and Coijais Cluihti College, 
('xford Enteied the ICS 1906, Collector 
ol Salt Bevenup, lOJO, Dy. Commissioner 
of Salt and Excise, 191 7-1919 , acted as 
i’livate Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21; Secietaiy, Betiem hment 
Committee, 1921-23, Collcitor and Distiict 
Magistiatc fioin 1921 , aded as Secretary 
to.Go\einnient of P.ombav, Gcneial Depart- 
ment, 1928, Spodul duty as Kevenuo 
OflKoi, Haidoh Kevision Seltlennmt Inquiiy. 
1928-1929 , Piivate Sciictary to the Governor 
ut Bombas, 1929 Scuct.uvto Goveinmcnt 
ot Boinba\. ibane l)e|)jutmcn(. 1931. 
Add test, Sc( let, mat, J>ojnbav 

Ml) AliDl B JlVllMAV, Sill Kt (1951), B.A. 
(1907) , J/L B (1910), Ivlian Ualiiulnr (1929) , 
Ad\ocatc and \ i( c-Chani ellor, Delhi lliiivcr- 
‘'itv, Delhi b 5 0( t 1888. Pldut St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi, Law College, liahore. 
Elci ti d Mend)er m the Municipal Committee 
ol Dclliiiiom 1922-1930 Elci ted Senior Vice- 
iMc-iident, 1924-27. Elided and ajipointed 
\ i» e-ChaiM elloi in Novembi i 19.50, le-eledAid 
111 1932 Address 20, Ft loAChbali lload. New 
Delhi. 

MlDdv, 1)1! Dwi BruM/rr, MA, 1) S(* , 
O B E (192 4), C I E (1933) , Dm t toi -General, 
CoiJimci ( lal Intdhgcuie and Statistus. b. 
10 Mardi 1885 m Gemmcll, flclta Young. 
Edue Glasgow^ IJnneisity Indian Educa- 
tional SciviG (1911), Jiirtdorof ludiistries, 
Bi'iigal, 1920, Diiu;toi-Gencial (joinmercial 
InfdligciKc .Hill Stall'll Its, 192(1 Addre'^s: 
Simla iind Dillii 

MEIlllBAN, Nowshkrwan Asi'Andtah. B.A., 
I'ellow ot the lloyal Statistical Society ; 
AssssLstant Cuiuinibsitmer ol Labour* 
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fiovoriirnnit (»t Jimubivy. h. 2n<l June 
1800. in J(>rbamK) d of I>r Tlormuhjci* 
1). Posik.ilva Edvc . Boys’ High School, 
Allababarl, St. Xavior’s IIi{?h Sdiool, Bombay 
<111(1 BIiOiHHtono ('ollc}»o, Bombay, Gaikwar 
Scholar, IClphinslouc Gollciie. SccTetaiy to 
Sir Dorab Tata, 1912, S('cietary, li G BaUlock 
Ltd, 1917; Secy, Indian Tradeis Pty. 
Ltd, 1910, Seev , Mossis Australian <fe 
Kustern Co, Pty., Ltd, 1021; appointed 
Invcsti^atoi, Lalionr Oftbe, Government ot 
Bombay 1023, and Asst. llcKistiar ot Trad(i 
Unions, Bombay Piesidcncy, 1027, Offmiated 
as Be^istrar of 'J’rade UnioD.s, Bomb.iy 
PrcsldeiK.y in Apnl-May lt)30. Scentarv, 
Bombay Strike Inquiiy Coininittec (Kawcedt 
Committee) from Ottober 1028 to April 1029, 
TVehnicnl Advihiu to OoveinnuMit DclcKates 
and Sccictaiy to Indian DeJcf^ation, 15th 
Scissmn, Jnternationai Labour Confeience, 
Geneva, 1031. On doput.ition to the I’lritush 
Mmistiv (»f liabour and the Inti'in.itional 
Liibour Ofibo \ihilst on Iea^ c out of India, 

• 1031 Addrehs * Mount Vilas, Bannia 
Jlill, Bandia. 

MEHTA , Khan BAnAbiiR Sir Blzonji Dada- 
BHoy, Kt. Address: Nagpur. 

JMl' irrA, Sill Ciir’Nir.Aii Vi.TUffi CANOA*-, Kt , 
K C S I (192H), M \ ,bb 15 , .\«en<, (Vnluiy 
.Spmnmu and Maniil.n tui mu Co, Ltd 
lioinbav, and I’lOMiicial Sioiit Com- 
missioner. h 12 .Ian IHHl m t<» 
'I'aiabai Cliandnial K.uiKodn^.da Edm 
St X.iNiei’h Colli'i'i', J^onlha^ , t'aptain 
Jlindu XI , elected to the Jioinbay JVIunicipal 
('oiporation in 1007 , Chaiinuui, Standing 
Cominittee, 1012 , I’le&ident of the Coipora- 
tioii, lOlG. Elected to tlie Bomba v L('uislati\e 
(Joimeil bv the (Jorpoiatlon in 1916, deeded 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1018, 
(Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chambu, 
1018, Elected to the Boinbav Poit Tiu&t, 
1020; Millowner and ("haiiman Bomba ^ 
Piovincial Co-op(’iative B.ink, Ltd , Director, 
The Bomb.iv Steam Xaviuation (5o , Ltd, 
'riic Xew India Assurance Co, Ltd, 'I'he 
Bonib.iy iSiibuiban Elcdric Su(»plv, Ltd., 
The Buridi Portland Cement Co , Jdd , The 
Mi'mb(‘r ot the Exetaitive Coiiudl of the 
Bombay Government, 1023-28 President, 
Indian Mcreliantfe’ Chamber (1031) Address . 
42, llidgc Koad, M.ilabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, DHANJIBHAI HORMASJI, L M & S , C T 
E (1932), Kais.ar-j-Hind Gold Medal (1920), 
Donat of St. John Silver Medal (1917); Kaj 
JLitna Silver Modal, Baroda (1910). Associate 
Seivinu Biother’s Badge at tire hands ol 
His Majesty dmmg tlie (Viiteuary Celebra- 
tions of St .lohn Ambliiice Vs^oeiatmii, 1031 
AsMXiate Ollieer ot the \ en Older ot St 
.lohn 1034. Bidiied Sumtaiv Commissmnei, 
Baroda b 4 Kt'briiary 1864. m to a 
<;ousjii. Ednr ‘ Sir Cowasji Jeliainrir Xa()^arJ 
Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay, .roiiicd Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did inociilutiou work with 
Prof. Ualfkinc; gave evidence on the \aliie 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission ; 
ihd Clioleia inoculations witli Major Lain]). 
Has popularised St. John Ambulance work 
and lied Cross Work, all over Gujarat, Sind, 


Kathiawad, Central India, Central Province 
Punjab, X. W. P. Province, Bajputan. 
Kiiaudesh, Deccan Tirana District and < 1 
States by giving nearly 1,000 lediiros earut , 
for the lied Cross over Bs. 1, 531, 300 by otiK 
ling 3,400 Members, and publisluMl 40 boui 
on Meiiibei.s, and imblished 40 books < ii 
Ambulance, Niusing, Hygiene, Midwifei 
B<'d Cross, etc. Baroda lied Cross Bram 1 
delegate to th(i l.ltli International lied (To . 
(’onlereinJe held at Tokyo in Oetober 10 5 
Conti ibiited Its 20, (KM) lor erection ot Pai , 
Arnluilance Division Hcadiiiiarters Jluildiii' 
13ombay. Address . Mulesar, Navsaii. 

MEHTA, Fateh Lal, s. of late Bai Pannali', 
C.l.E Member of the Mehadraj Saldn 
(Hlghe-^t .1 udn lal Court ) b. 1868 Pubhcatioii 
“ Handbook of Mewar and Guido to i( 
ITmcipal Ghjects of Interest ” Address 
Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur, Bajputana. 

MEHTA, The Hon Sir Houmusji Maneokii, 
J\T (1 9.13), Governor, lleMivi' I5ank. b I 
Apiil 1871 m to (iulbai, d ol l.ite Mr 11 15 
Umiigai Eine . at Bomb.iv Started bt- 
as dssi‘>1arit m Bombay Mint m 188S 
hubseiiucid ly joiiu'd China Mill, J.td 
and .St. u ted busmi'ss on bis own ai.couiit in 
180(), bought Vii.tona Mills in 1001 , .Tubiln 
Mills 111 10J4, llaja Gokaldas Mills in lOD* 
G.iekw.a Mills in 1020 Established Zenit )i 
Life Assuiame Co. m 1912 .ind British Imln 
(h'licial Insm.ime Co, Ltd in 1019. Estab- 
lished Poona Eli'i.tiii, Supply Co, Ltd , m 
1016, M.iv.saii E I Co, Ltd in 1022 am! 
Nasik-Deol.ili Eleetiic Supplv Co, Ltd, m 
1030; T. 11 Pratt Bombay Ltd and M. T 
Ltd in 1919, Uganda (Kimmercial Co , Ltd 
in 1022 in East Africa. Nadiad Electia 
Supply Co, Ltd III 1031 Mmulxu, Couinil 
ol State tioni J030, scTM'd on the Commitf(< 
ot I5ib.ii and Oiissa Sejiaration 1031, Com 
mittee mi He.seixe Bank and Imperial l>anU 
1033, DeJi'g.ite (huH'Xa Conh'rmii (‘ 105! 
and 19 D Addins. " B» 11a ATst.i,” Peddt 1 
Jbiad, l5omb.iy. 

MEHTA, Jamnadas M., M.A , LL.B., Bar-af 
Law. b 3 August 1884. w. Alatiibai, d. ot 
Batanjl Ladhuji Educ : Jamnagar, Junagad, 
Bombay, London. Member, Bombay Mniin 1 
pal Corporation , Member, Legislative Asseni'* 
1\, 102.3-1029 Piesident, Accounts St, ill 
Cuion, (t. I P lll> , Pr (*sid ('lit, All- India Bail 
waymen’s Fedei.ation, Btuir. Tiamwavsinen - 
Union Bonrbav, PoitTriist Employees’ Union 
All-Iuilia SaUriod Employee.s'* Fodciation amt 
Indi.in 'J’lade Union Unity ContCKmc 
ITesideiit B B. tV (’ J Kailway Employi'e 
Union ITesideut, Mahaiashtra IToMiieial Con 
press Committee, 1021-213 Pri'sident, Boinb.i 
I'roMUdul Congiess Committee, 1029-1930 
President, Tirana District Congii^ss Con 
mittee, 1921-1032 ; and Alenibei, All-lndu 
Coiigre.ss Committee, 1021-1031 Mem lx 1 
of the Woikiiig Committoo of the Iiidi.i 1 
Xatioiial (tojigiess, 102(3, (hm. SeenTat^ 
Deinoei'utie Swaiaj Party; Pn sidruit. Natron 1 
Trades’ Union Kedenilion 103.3-35, Jiidi.i 
Workers’ Delegate to tlie International Laboi 
('onfermice J 034 , (Chairman, Asian Assuram 
Co , Ltd. Addiess : B,idge Hoad, Malabar Ilib 
Bombay. 
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KHTA, JAYSUKHLAL KRISHNALAL, M.A , 
Secretary, Indian Merchants' Charal)er, Bom- 
bay b. 1884. m to Mrs. Kumiidagauri Educ 
Wadliwan High School and (lujarat and K1 
phinstone Colleges. Appointed Secictary, 
Indian Merchants' Chamber, 11)07, Ser\iees 
))orrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant (‘on 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918 
was nominated Adviser to the llcpre’sentative 
of Employers for the third and 11th Sessions 
of the International Labour Contereme, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930 alter the Conteience 
he toured about Europe and England botli 
time for seeing the Oh irabers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organis.itions 
there on b<*hilf of the Indian Men hauls* 
Chainbei , Secietary of the Etderalion oi 
Indian (‘hambers of Coinmi'rci* tioin 1927-29 
Vioe-Vrcsident of the Boiub.iy Subiiiban 
Histriit Coneres-^ Committee troin 
and President of tlie Bombay Siibuiban 
Hist I let Congress Committee fiom J<)2.>-29 
(Jhairnian of tlie Santa Cniz Notified Aiea 
Committee 1927-19 52 “ Kiishna 

Kutir ”, Santa Cruz, B i> & C I .md 
.b'baiigir Wadia Building, Esplanade Jfoad 
Fort, liombay. 

MEHTA, T)R JiyRAJ Narayan, L M *S 
(Bom.), M D. (l.ond,), M 11 C P (Loud), 
F C.P S (Bom ) Dean, Goidhand.is Suiuleidas 
Medical (Joll. and King I'ldwanl Memoiial 
Hosintal, Bombay 29Ang 1887 in Miss 
ilansa Maiiubliai Mehta Edu(' * High School 
education at Atuh'Ii, Baioda State, Grant 
Medical Coll , Bombay, and iaindon Hospital. 
Foimorly Asst Director, Hale Glmieal Jiaboia- 
toiy, London Hospital, Jamdoti, and Chief 
MedienI Oflloer, Baioda State. Jt/r/zess 
K E M Hospital, I’arel, Bombay. 

MEHT\, Sin M\Nrnir^t Nanshankmi, TC'I 
(1922); esr (1919), M \, fLB. h 22 
.liny 18(iS; Ednv Eipliiiistone Colleg(', 
Bombay »? hist Haisbad Kum.ui and on 
her death ag.uii Dbaiu.inta, f v and 7 d 
Professoi of Ijogie and T’liilosofiliy ami 
Lcctiuer, Baioda College, !S9|-99 Pm\ 
S('( to IF M Mabar.iia ttaekwar, 1899-1090, 
Bev DFmistei and Fust Counsr'llor 1914-10 
Diwan of ]5aro<Ja, 19J0-J7 and Pi one Mmist«‘i 
and Chief Coniieillor Bik.uiei State 1927-19 51 , 
C-ontiiuies to be Counsellor, J>ikaiH'L State 
Indian States I)e1(‘gate to the Indian 
Hound Table rVmfei cnees 19‘5{), 1941 and 
1932; Member, Consultative Cnnmiittee 19 52 , 
Indian States' Delegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indi.in Iteloims, 1915 
attended tb(' World IfygK'iK Confeieiue 1915 
Phh!ication<t ' 'llie Hmd Bajastb.m oi Aim.ils 
of NTative States of indii, I’iimndes ot f^aw 
of Fvidenee (m GiijaMti, 3 Volumes) 
AddiChs 84, NeiHMM Se.i, Boad, Bombay 

MEHTA, VAiKUNTii LAiiUBnAi, B A , Manag 
ing Director, Bombay Proylncial Co-opera- 
tlye Bank, Ltd. b. 23 Oct. 1891. in. Maugla, d 
of Prataprai Vajeshankcr of Bhavnagar. 
Edac. New High School, Bombay, Eljihliistone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellin Sebolaishlp 
for highest number of maiks m English at the 
BA. Examination. Woiked with Central 
Famine liclief Committee and Seryants of 
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India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12, Hon. Manager, Bombay Central (Provin- 
eml) Co-oiierativo Bank, Ltd , Bombay (1912- 
1,"») asMamagei from 1915-1922. and Managing 
Dmstoi sniK' 1922 Memb(‘i, Editorial 
Boai<l, S«uial Service (iii.irtm ly , Member, 
Ed 1 tot 1 . 1 l Boaid, Bombay Co-operatiyo 
(hiAiterlv, Secretary, Social Service League, 
Botnbav , M'MiiIk t Exeeiitive Commit f.(‘e, 
Bomtiay Piov'imul Co-opet.diw Institute, 
Bomb.av , M<nd)ei, li(»mbay Piovineial 
B.anking Iiiuiiiiv Committee 1929 .Foint 
lion SiMnd.iiy Ml-Fndi.i Swideslu Sangh 
19*5 5 , MemlxT, l5omb.ty J’lovmeial Board, 
Hiiil.m Sevak S.mgb l*)ihhrntin))<i The 
Co-opei.it ive Movement. (VVie of 

Jndifi OI,"*, The (‘o-opeiativo 

Mov( meiit in Indi.i (Servants ot India 
Soiu'tv' p.impblet in ( oll.ilioi ation with 
Mr. V Venkata Sulibaiv'a), (Arya Bhnsan 
Press), 1918. Studies in Co-operative Finance 
(Ser^^ants of India Society pimphlet), 1927. 
Addrr<!<s Miirzbanabad, Andlieii (B B. CM. 
Hallway ) 

MERCHANT, Fiumroz BrsTOMir, FSA.A., 

.1 P Asst Commissjonm ot Income Tax, 
Bombav City h 12Nov.188S Ednc ' Bombay 
and liOndon l‘’oimeilv, Piolessional Aeeoiin- 
tant ami Andilo’ , l/'ctuier in Aeiountlng, 
Svdenb.vm Coll ot Comniei«e and J^eonomiCH, 
Ottg. Semetarv ami Chut Ao< oimtant, City 
ot Bombav Jmjiiovement Tiiist Eva minor 
in Aetouniing to the IJniv ot ]5oml)ay. 
Pnfduutions : *' I'Jeinenth ot P>()ok-keeping 
“Conifianv Sei letary and Accountant” 

“ i .(omo-T.ix 111 rcKition to Aeeoiints”, 
” indi.in Imome-Tav Himplitieii,” ” Itook- 
Keepmg .Sell -T night,” etc li/i/zesv.* ‘53-35, 
N(vv D9<"on’s Boad, 15t»nihi> (4) 

METCM.FE, IfiiunKiLT Arnuv Fiiwciw, 15 \ , 
((»V)M), (‘SI ( 1 9 5 5). C 1 i'l (1929); 
M VO (1922), Indian Civil Seiviee (Political 
Dei>aitmeiit) h 27 Sept 1883 in Fliiidl* 
Jovie Ednc Chiitei house and 

(‘IniM ChiiKh, Ovfoid Serv*>cl m Punjab, 
1<lOS-t9C5, laiteied Political Depaitment, 
1915, \ss( pH\‘it(‘ Sc'cietaiv to \ ic( rov, 
1911-1917, seived in N W FP t917-l92'>; 
Connsc'lloi to legation, Kabul, 192.5-1929, 
seived 111 NMV F P 1929-19 50, Deputy 
Scdc'taiv to (Jiivc'inriKmt ol India, 1930-19.52; 
l'(icM<*n S.(ntiT\ to Goveinnu'iit ot India, 
Mas* 1952 IcMress e/o Foieiguaml Political 
Depaitment, New Didhi 

MIW, \m)iL Ilvsiiio, TiiF. Hoy INFii, .tpstice 
15 \ (Ibinjih), \ (Cantab), Tempoiarv 
.ludge*, Hrdi Coiiit, Lahon h 29 .Tune 1889. 
HI d of .N.iwal) M.iida I5.ikhsh, C 1 E Edue.\ 
Ceiiti.d Mod<*l S(h<K)| nmi Foim.m Christian 
(‘ollege, lidioie, ami at Chii'-t’s Collem*, 
(‘imhndae I’j.Ii'IiscmI .^t rjidioic*. 191:5-195555; 
nppointc'ii \sst Lc'gd Beam min am er, 1925; 
ollnntcd .is Govt Xdvof.ilc', Piitdab m 1927, 
1929 and 1950 .fhb/iess 19, Masson Uoad, 
L.dioie 

MIEVILLE, Enio (‘iiarlhs, C.M.G. (1930); 
C T S. (19*555) , Piivato Seeretaiv to H. E The 
Vn«*io\ b .31 JanuaivISOG m, Dorothy, zf of 
G (' \ llasloek, Cediham, Snney Educ • 
St. I'aul’s .School, Entered Cldua (Jouuular 
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Scrvioe in was Piivato Hecretarv to 

successive British Mlnistcis in Peking, 1919-27, 
Secretary to CJovernor-Genenil of Canada, 
1927-.‘JI ; appoint(‘d Piivate Socrolsuy to 
til© Vneioy, April i9HJ . Adthess ^lcero 5 ^’s 
Camp Jnilia. 

MtLLRB, Sir D\wson. Kt , K.C., Ch. Justice 
ol Patna High Court, since 1917, b. Dec 
18(57. /i’dwe. ; Durham Sch. and Tnnitv Coll , 
Oxford Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address • 
High Court, Patna. 

JMJLMHl, Arthur C0Nai5HVE,M A (Cantab), 
OBC (15524), Piincipal, Kajkuinar College, 
hajkot b 24 .Ian 1877 m Moflv Celia i 
JMilJer (nee Piofth) Educ S Edvvaid's 
School, Oxioid and Selwvn Coll , C.xnilnidge 
Sehoolinastei 1808-1908 in England, Scotland 
and South Africa, 1008-1911 SchcKilmaster 
111 India In 1911 loinc'd Indian Ediieation.x] 
Seivicc as Jleadin.istci, Be 1 gaum , Inspector, 

S D Assist, to the DPI, Vicc-Pimcipal 
of llaikurnar College, Ilaikot, Principal of 
i> J. Sind College, Kaiaehl Obtained 
Coinniis«>ion in the Aiiny and was demobilised 
in 1010 ns Cant. nil Oig.inise] and Piovmeiil 
Secretary of Boy Scouts in the Bombay 
PicHideiicy, Tnspectoi of Euiopean Schools, 
Kdiicational Inspector in Sind, Piincipal 
Bajkumai Coll , llajkot PiibbcaUum Seven 
Lctteis to Indian Selioolbovs , Monograph 
on School Management, IJaiuabv Budge 
(Stones ictold heiies). Address: Bajkumai 
College, Bajkot. 

MILLER, SIR LesME, KT. (1914), C.B.E. 
(1919). Chief Judge, iMvaore, 1014-22 
6. 28 June 18b2. m. Margaret Ixiwry, 
O.B.E. Educ. : Cliarti'rhouao, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered ICS, 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Couit, 3 90(5-14 Address 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgin Hills. 

MIRZA M ISMAIL, Amin-ul-Mulk, Sir, Kt. 
(Dm), BA. (lUO.'i), CIE (1921), O B E. 
(1923), Dewan of Mysoie b. 1883. m Zcbinda 
J5cgum of Shirarce lainily Educ. 'J’be Royal 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, j 
for B.A. ; Siipenntendent of Police, 1905, 1 
Asstt Secretary to H. II the Maharaja, 1908; j 
Huzur Sicretaryto 11. H the Maharaja, 1914, 
Private Secretary to H H the IVIaharaj.*!, 
1922, Dew.in of Mysore, 1926 Invited to 
the Round Table (JonfeK'iieo in 19.30 as a 
delegate from South Indian Stales, and in 
193L as a delegate of IMvsoie, .lodhpiir and 
,J.aipnr (Rajpulana). Membei ol the Con- i 
siiltative Conunittoo Delegate to the I’liird 
Indian Bound Table Confeiciice, 1932 and the 
.loint Selei-t (’ommittee, 1933 Address: 
Carllon House, Bangaloie 

MISBA, Panpit Harkaran Nath, B.A., LLB. 
(Cantab.), M.L A (1924), Bar.-at-L<'i\v (Inner 
Temple) ft. IG July 1890 m Sbrimatl Bhag- 
wan Devi of Cawnporc Dist. Educ . Miiir 
Central College, Allahabad and Gonvilleand 
Cains Colioge, (5inibiidge (1911-1925.) 
.loined Non-Oc-operation Movement in 1920, 
Mcmbci of the All-India (’ongress Committee, 
Senior Vice-Chairman of ]\Inni(ipal Board. 
Lucknow Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Associa- 
tion ; Member of the Bai Council of Chief 
(k)nit of Oudh , Memhci of the Lucknow 
ITiuveisiiy CJouit, Chairman, Distiict Board, 


Lucknow Publications : Asstt. Editor 
Oudh L.nw .loiirnal, Lucknow, from luj 
1920. Address 6, Neill Boad, Lucknow. 

MISRA, Bao Bata Rai Bahapttr P\m 
S iiYAM BkilAKi MA, e\-incmhor Con-, 
of State ; Adviscr-m-Clnof Orcha St ■ 
'I’lkamgarh. C I , Member of the Allah. i i i 
I'liiversity Court and Faeiiltv of Arts, .in. ,,i 
Jaukiiow and Benares Hindu XJiuV('' ,m 
C ourts. Membi'r and Vue -President, llii. in 
.st.ini Aead(>my, IT P. e\-Piesident, AIMii.Im 
K anya Kub|a S.ibha, 4il-ln<lia Ifindi Solos i 
Sainintd.in and Koshi \ogri Piacharim Sulitiu 
President Jvanya kiihia Jiiter-Collego ( mn 
mittee, Lucknow and ot V P Merieger’s A- 
nation of Aided High Si bools and liUfi 
Colleges, ft 12 Angiist IH7.J m Miss L !> 
Baipai, lias two « , five d Educ Jubilee Ihji 
S< hool and (Unning (Vdlege, Lmknow Eiiti i. li 
Exeiutne Branch C P (‘ivil Service m I ■"i: 
as Deputy Collector, was on special dnl\ m 
19(I.J, 1908, 1909, 1921 and 1922, in conn., 
tion with eonsolid.itioii ot aguiiill iiral holdiiiLS 
on tin last oerasion , wms Deputy Suptiin 
teiulent and Oltg Snpermteiident of Puli., 
(190(5-09) , on deimtalioii as Dewan, CJiliai ii 
pur Stale, C 1 (1910-14) Personal Assif in 
Excise Conirnr , V C (1917-20) ; Dy. Comn i 
Goiid.i (1920-21) tor ovi'r a year, besidis 
having twuee olliiiated as Magte and Colli 
of Bulandsh.dir, Jt Registrar of (Jo-opei.d n, 
Societies, (1922-24) and Begistiar, Aug PC 5 
to Decemhi'r (192(5) Retired as peimanuit 
Deputy Commissioner, Tlnao, C 1* (1928) nnl 
Deuaii, Ordih.i State from January 1929 in 
Apiil J932 PublicMtwus ‘ seveial stand. ml 
woik« 111 Hindi ineliidnig the Misra-Bandlm 
Vinoda (a text-book for B A iV M A , I \ i 
iiim.il ions) and the Hindi Js'a\a Balna (PM 
hook m the Degii'C^ ol llonoiir.s Exnmmali >ii/ 
.\ddiess • GoUg.inj, JaKknow 

MITCHELL, David Gforqe, B.Sc. (Edm \ 
C S I (I932),C I E (.Tuiip 1923)V 1) Indian ( ml 
Service Seiretaiv, Industries and l.ihmii 
Depaitmeiit, 193 5 ft 31 Mai eh J 870 m Eii/.i 
tieth Duncan Wliarlnn Educ George llei ml ' 
School, Edinburgh, Ediiihiiigh IJiiivei'-iP, 
Lincoln College, Oxford Joined I C 
Oct 1903 Divisicjiuil and Sessions Judge in 
Central Piovinecs, 1913, Legal Secreian 
and l.cgal Bemcmbr.iiJcer to Government oi 
C P and Seerctaiy to C. P. lAigisl.dio’ 
(ioiincil, 1919 Olheiatod as Addilmnil 
Judicial Cc^mmi'-sioner, Juno 1920 .inuH 
SecreEiiy and Diaftsman Government d 
India, Leuislativc Dc'paitmeut, April I P? 
Oltg Seeic‘t.irv, JiOgislativ© Di'pt , Govt el 
India. Address Delhi and Simla. 

MITRA, SIR Bhupenpra Nath, v ' ■ 
Iv.CS.T. (1928), K.C.T.E. (1924), C.B.E (1919) 
High Commissioner for India in 
Kingdom, July 1931, ft. Oct. 187.5. 
Metropolitan Institution, Hare School and I’l'- 
siclency College, C.ilcutta Enterc'cl Go' ''* 
incmt Sc^rvice J89G, Asstt Secry., Em "in 
Dept ot Gewt of lndi.i, 1910 , on special 'iit\ 
m connection with Royal Commission eii 
Indian l^'iiiance and Ctirreiiey, June to Sc'p* 
her 1913; on clepln as Controllc'r of " 
Accounts, 1 91 5 , Mill Ac'c’tt.-Genc'ral, I"!'* 
Adviser, Mill Em 1 922 , Member of Gove> lei- 
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.(‘iipral’s Council, 1 924-30 ; T(‘mporarv 
i jnance Member, Maich to June 1925, Jio- 
.rescutativc ol India on Covi'ining Body, 
international Jaibour Office <leiu'\a, and on 
J^(‘rmanent Commit-toc of Intcination.il In- 
-1-itiite of Agricnltnie, Jiome ; on lin()crial 
lOoononne and Shi])ping Committees and on 
lni})prul Agricultural TJuieaux , on ]in])(>rial 
(!ommunication» Advisory (Committee and 
Inlernational Rubber Regulations Coiiiinittei' , 
on Go\erning Body of Imperial Institute and 
Jmpeiial College' ol StK'ueo and Teebnology, 
I’reside'iit ol (b'lieral Assembly of lutei nat lon.il 
Institute e)i AgiK'ultuie, 1932 Adihe'^s 
India House, Aldwyeb, Loudon, W. C 1 

MITTER, The Hon Sie Bhojendra Lal, Kt 
(1928), K (XS I(1932),MA ,BL,Bainstri- 
at-LJiw Member, Bengal Exec uti\e Coum il. 
1934 Eoiinerly Advocjite-Ceneial ot Beng.il 
and Law Mcunbei, Govt ot India, 1928-31 
bed Indian Di'legation to the Assembly 
of the Lf'.aguc' ot N.itions m I9il and 195 i 
h May 1875. m a daughter ot Mr P N liose, 
late of the Ocologi<;al Survc'v and q d ot the 
late R C Dutt, 1 C 8 ICdur Pre^idc'ucx Col , 
Calcutta and Lincoln’s Inn Addr('ss 5, 
Outiam ytrec't, Calcutta and Daijtchng 

M IT'riiB.TiiEBoN Mr Justice Bvvarkanath, 
MA , J) L Ordinary Edlow of the Ttnuer- 
sity of Calcutta , Dean ot the Fa(Ult> ot baw, 
(1930-34) Member, Ccmncil ol State (1924), 
toimerly Advocate, Ifigh ('ouit, Calcutta h 
29 Feb 1876 m d ol Bala (!haran Dutt ol 
Calcutta l^Jduc Piesidem.v Cctllcge, Calcutta 
Joined High Court Bar in 1897 ; In 1916 
elected an ordinary Fellow of Calcutta Dni' 
vcrsity for five years and appoint'd Judge of 
the Cahaitta High Omrt m November 1920 
JhdjlLcntfons ' A Thesis on Position ot Women 
in Hindu Law, jmblislu'd by C.ilcutta Uiiivei- 
sd.y. Address 12, Theatre Ro.id, (Jliowim- 
ghcc, Calcutl.i 

MITTEB, RAI BAHADUU KUAdENPUANATII, 
MA, (Gold Med.ihst), h 1880 w. 
Sueharama Ednc Piesideucv Collegi* 
(ialcutta Mmnuiatcd Mcmhci, Li'gisl.itne 
Assembly, 15)22 and 1923, Mcmbci, Coumil 
of State, 1924 and 1925, Fellow (elcdid), 
Calcutta IJmvcisity (15)22 to 1926), late 
editor of Baugiva * Sahit\ a P.iiisat P.itiika 
Late Sciiioi Piofcshoi ol IMnl(»so])bx 
Presidency (iolh'ge. C.ili utta Tnspectoi of 
Schools Presidency Dnisioii Kcllow, 

Calcutta Tlniveisitv (1928), Ihuvoisitv 

Professor of Bcng.ih latciatuic and Head of 
the Department of Indian Veniatnlais, 
(’alcutta IJnivcTsiU, Picsidcut, bitci.irv 

Section, (Ulcutti Univcisity Institute 
Pnblirationif Author of scveial woiks m 
Bengali on history, literatuic and fiction 
Ad, dress ’ 72-1 , Ballyguiigc Place, Calcutta 

MIYAN, Asjad-ullah, Maulvi, M.L.A , 
Hon. Magte., Kishangunj,Zamindar of Mehen- 
gaon. b. 6 Jan. 1883. m, Bihi 8. Nisa, d. 
of late Mouivi Insaf Ali of Ilenria. Educ. 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dist. Board, Fur- 
neah (Bihar), and Member, Local Board, Ki- 
Bhanganj, Vice-President, Aiijuman-i-TsIamia, 
Riahanganj. Address : Mehengaon, P. 0. Kl- 
shangan]. Hist. Purneah, Bihar. 


MOBERI.Y, Bertiiwd UiuiiiRi), Major- 
GEVKiiAr., C B (1929) D S O (191.5) , Deputy 
Chief of the Gciicinl St.iif (India) b. 15th 
Oct 1877 w IDld.i, c/. of l.itc A C Willis, 
Esq , (d the Union Bank of Austiali.i, Ltd , 
Edxr Uindicstei College, Roj.il Military 
College, Sandliiiist Start College, Cambeilcy. 
Eiist Coiiiimssion Un.itt. idled list for Indi.in 
Aini>, J897, Mciioi-Geneiab Indian Aimy, 
1910, solved in bstli Bcng.il Infantivand 2n<l 
]*nnjab Intantij (Piinpib Pioutiei JAiue) now 
2nd B.tttahon. l.Itli Fionti<*i Foiee Bdles ; 
(omnianded 2nd Batt.ihon, 561h R-itles 
(PiontK'i Poiei) now 10th B.itt.ihon , 1.3th 
Piontier Poiee HiHos, C.imp.ngns— -N.W. 
Fiontn'i ol India, M.i/nistan 1901-02, 
Soin.ililand Kiehi Koiee, 1 5)0 1-0 1 , .Tibdalh ; 
Gieat W.ii, 19[t-18, EgMit, Gallipoli^ 
S.ilomk.i. AddH’ss Ainu He.ubpiaitcis, 
Delhi and Simla 

Mt)BKRlA .C/iAJtT.FS NoKl.A' I E . V.T) ,M Inst. 
(5E,(teneia! Manager, ’I'hn Bombav bleetiie 
SuppL A’Tr.imw.us Co, Ltd h 24th Dee. 
1880 m Kate Charlotte,// of tlic 1/ite .ram<‘8 
Edwaid totlrdl ot Dublin Educ ' Rugby 
Sdio/d Tedmnal Ir.nning 'I’ln' iPnsh Fli*e- 
tinal Engiiieciing Co, i.td, Loughborough 
Yorksbiie College, Leeds Joined The B. 
E S A T Co , Ltd , lOO"), Genrral IManager, 
1923 Ev J t -Col. (omiamding ilomlgiy 
Balt.dion 1 D F. , cnipIo.Md on start ot Jlom- 
b.iy Biig.ide, 1918-15)19. Add?ess JOlectaie 
House, I'orl, Bombay . 

MODY, Sir IlORMU&n Peroshaw, MA (1004), 
LLP (15)06), K BE (I5).5'>) Advocate, High 
Com t, Bombay , /> 2.3 Sept 1881, m. .rcibai, 
d of K.ivasp Dadabhov Dubash Edf/c ' St 
A.iv Id’s Coll., Bombay. Mein of B/unb.iv Mum. 
Corji Chaninan of its Standing (’omrnittec, 
1921-22, and Pu'shlent, 1023-24, Chamnau, 
Bombav Millowners’ Assoc i.ilion, 1927-28, 
J9J<)-;o I9{0-1I, 15)31-32, I 9 }2- d, 1 <) 5.3-34 
and l9»l-3'», Prrsiddit , Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1928-25), Pic'sidenf, Emplov'cis 
I'edc'i.itjon ol India, 1933 and 19.34, 
Meinbd, Legisl.divc Assembly , Me'inbe'r, 
Keninel ’I'able Cemleieme ,mel llesc'ivc Bank 
Cennniillc'e Diu'Cleer 'I’.il.i Sons, Ltej 
J'uh/uuluufs 'riic Pohtiea] l‘'nlnie ol IncJia 
( 1908 ) , Lite* ol .Sii Phe i()/(*shah Me Ida, (1921). 
Addtess Cnin)).ill.i Hill, Bombay 

MOEKS, MAfoii-CbMuiAii \riTuijR William 
Hamilton May, C B (192 5), C M G (1915)); 
1) S () (!9I7), Cemiinaudci, i..ibe)re District, 
SIIKC 19.51. b 1879 m 1st 1908, Agnes 
Swe'tenbain, e/ of Lite' 'I’hdwe'll Pike% M D., 
2nd, 1919, \gnes M.in.inne , d ot Lite* Captain 
A. G Demgl.is, B N , and tndow oi Capt.im D 
Affie'dv-Giavc'-., lie Edur Cb.iitdliemse ; 
RMC Sinelliui^t Sene'd Soin.ililand, 
1 <>0 5-04, (ine'dal anel two e Usps) , Fuiopeim 
War, (McMipot.iiimi), .‘)15-18, (eh'spatc hew, 
DSO, Breve't Majeu, Bievet Lt -Col ), 
Tiaq KiMiig, 1<»20-21 (ilespatehes). Address 
Laheue 

MOHAMMAD EJAZ BASUL KJfAN, RAJA, 
SIR, Kt , (l<)52), CSI (1924), 3’ahikdar 
e»f .Ldi.ingiial),i(L b 28 Inne* 188(5. Kdtir, * 
‘Cedvm 'lahikel.iis Sclieiol, Li(( know Fust 
nem-otfic lal Chaiiinan oi the* Distiiet Board, 
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Bara lUnki TUmkIo-i iiiniU'nmH otlior fhari- 
tablo fontribul loiw, the following are tbo 
cliiof — l,2'»,<)0(> to t,b(‘ of Wales’ 

Menioiial, bncUnow, Ks ^>(M)(»0 I0 S11 
Il.iKouit BiHliO' ’r< < liiiolouK.il liisl.itub, 
Cawripoir and IJs 1 ()(),0(H> to tin* Ian know 
(ini\eisity liile Vi(('-l*.ilion of tiu* lleil ('toss 
Sodoty Contributt'd Ks 10,01)0 to Lady 
loading (’Jiild Wfltan Fund and J<s 5,000 
to Aligarh Tniversity tor Mans Hrholai'.hip , 
Vif*c-J*n'sid(‘iiti ot tile Ibilish Indian Asso- 
ciation .iiid M(*inbei of tin* United Seiviie 
ttliib, M('nil»er ot the (’oiiif and FvcMii ive 
Connell o) the lankiKJW l'ni\ei‘'dv. Honoiarv 
Magistrate and llonoraiv IMunsit yLA/o'vs 
. lehangiiatiad Hi), Dist liai.i lianki , 
Jahangirahad Palace, Lucknow 

MOIFAMMAT) YAKUH, Maulvi, Siu, TCt., 
LawyC'i h 27 Aiig 1870 m. Wahida 
Bc'gnin, lildilor, 'J’oh/ib'e-Aiswan, Lahore 
{d in 1017) Edae 31 A O College, Aligarh, 
tiist non-otlicial Chaiunaii, Municipal Hoaid, 
Moraclabad, S-'iiioi Viee-Chaiirnan, Disiiitt j 
Board , 'J'tustec 31 A () Collc'go ; Member, j 
Com t of 31iisllni Unlveisity, Aligaih , Presided 
over AU-lndia MnaUm League Se'^sUm 1027 , 
3I(nnl)CM, Ago ot Consent Comiuittoe, 1 02H 
Mcnnber, Legls A'-seinbly ; llcfiiitv Pre'-ident, 
Jjegislativo A'-senibly, J*ic*sidc>nt, Legislative 
Assembly, JOdO, Hon 8ec*ictaiy, All-ludia, 
31usUm League* 31c‘mbei, Indian Fianehise 
(’oiuinittc'c* 10 )i Address Alohallali 3Ic»ghaU 
pur, 3lcuadabad 

3IOHA3r3rA]) ZAFBTJLLA KHAN. {See 
imdc'r ZafiuUa Khan Ch.indhaii Muhammad) 

MOIIAMMIH) VAKIJB, 3rotitvr. SlR,1vt (1020), 
Lawyer b August 27, 1870 m 'Hie late 
Wahida Begum, Lditor ot T<*hzehi .\iswan, 
Jiiihore Ediic 31 A 0 CoUc'ge, Aligarh 
31c*inber and Ch.iinnan, Mor.idahad 3funict|)al 
llo.iid, Mc'inbei and senior Vicc*-Chairinan, 
JVloiaclahad District lloaid, Tnistc*e, 31 AO 
Ccdic'ge Aligarh, 3I(*iiibc r of the Court, Muslim 
tJmv<*isify, Aligarh, Member, Lc‘gislati\c* 
Assembly, 3r(*mhei ot Age* ot (!c)nsc*iit Com- 
mittee*, 31einbei ot tlie Army llc*tic‘n( hment 
Committee, Deputy Prc-sideiit and Picsidc*ut 
ot Lc'gislative Assembly, 3h*mbc*i oi Statutoiy 
Uailway Board Committee*, Loudon, Kerimer 
Prc'sieleiit and See rc’tary of All-Jndia Muslim 
Lc'agiie* Pic'sideiit, C p Muslim League, 
Annual Session Pilihhit, President, Bmulhil- 
khaiid Muslim ConteTeiiee, Pre*side*nt, All-India 
J^aU'stnie* Coiifereme, Bombay, Prc*sidt*nt, 
All-liidia Postmen’s Conterenev Ahgarb 
Addrrsf) * Molialla 3rugalpura, Moiaelabad, 
V r 

MOHA3r3rED YAAlllST KHAN, TUB Ho\. 
Mu., B A., C 1 E., (1031), 31 L.A , of the 
Allahabad University (1911), Bar-at-Law ; 
31eml)er, Council ot State (1024) , Senior 
Vice-Chairman, 3Iunic*ipal Board, Meerut b 
June 1888. m to a cousin. Educ' at Meerut 
College, 31 A 0 College, Aligarh and England. 
Practising as Bairistcr in Aleerut, since Dee 
1014 Acted as Secretary of U. P. War 
Fund for Meerut Distilet ; Secietary, Y M C A 
Funds, Secretary, Dist War League. Was 
elected a member of tlie Municipal Board, 
Meeiut, in 1916 and Viec-Chaiiinau a 
year later, Elected Member, l^'gisiativc 


Assembly, 1920 , Member of the Legii-ljr 
Aescnibly, 1920-1923. Nominated a ine*u , 
of Leg Assembly to reprcjsent IJ P in j > 
Elected Chairman, 3Iunleipal Board .1 ,, 
1928. Elected Member, Leg Assti, 1,, 
from Agra Division, 1930. Address .lii iun 
Nishan, Meerut 

M0H03IIH> ABBAS KHAN, Khan Baim,m , 
Merc’hant Educ. in Mysore. A iiv ’ ii„ . 
ot tho representative assembly, 3Iysoi( t., 
ovcw 20 years , servcnl as momber of 31 \ „)i 
Legislative Council foi over 10 yeais , 
H<»n Pic'sidc'iit, P»angaloro tUty Mum. i|ni 
(!()unc*il for ueaily 4 yrais , has been (i< ,.1 ,1 
Sec'ic'Liry, Cential 31ahomcdan Assex 1 
for 25 3u*ars , Piesuled over non-Bmliimi 
A^uith li<‘agiie, Madras, 1028, Elected l‘ii 
sidcmt, Alysoic* State 31nsUm Conti n tin 
1032 Add)es<i 3liislim Hall Hoad, llaiu:, it m 
(Mty. 

MOLONEY, William Joseph, Cencral 3Liin^i 
foi the East, Heiiters lamiiod, andCdmi 
3lanagei, Associated ITess of India. i| 1 
28,1885 m Kathatine, eldc'r daughter ot m 
F iani IS Elhot, ti C 31 O , U C V O , I'jIh 
lledem]>tonst College, Limeiiek and Uii\.i 
University of iielaud. Beuteis’ ('oio 
pondent in 'rc*he)an, (Constantinople, I’m 
Amstei dam. ( ’openhagen and llcilin. A dil > ^ 
lleiiteis Limited, Bombay. 

UOOKBllJEE, Sir Narayan, Zamindar t 
Uttarpara ; b. April 1859. Member, Beiigt 
Legislative Council, since 1918; m. 1878: omi 
Educ, : Uttarpara School; Presidency Collejri 
Oalcut.ta; Chairman of tho Uttarpara Mini 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bern h ( 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing ComimtU 
of tho British Indian Association, I88O , 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Meiiilu' 
of St. John .Ambulance Association ; Meinlv 
of tbo Provincial Advisory Committee In 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the 3 a 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President ( 
Bengal Humanitarian Association; clcctul t 
Executive Committee of All-India Lnm' 
bolders’ Association, 1919 Address: Htti 
para, near Calcutta. 

3100KERJEE, SlR Rajendra ^’^T^r 
K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. (1922), M I 31 K (Hon 
Life), M r E (Ind ), D Sc (Eng.), F \ n H 
Civil Engl , b 18.54. Educ Jjciiiic 
3tis?iionHry Institution at BIiov^umii'im 
P icsidciiey College, Civil Engineering Bi im' 
Calcutta; Senioi Partner in Maitlii A 
and Burn Ar Ik) , Calcutta, Member of Pnlu 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918; Mi ml)* 
of Indian Railway Committee, 1920- 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, i'>-' 
Piesident, Bengal Retrenchment Conin'itP 
1922 ; Member, All-India Retrenchment < o)i 
mittee, 1922; Member, Indian Coal ' i'' 
mittee ; Royal Commission on 1 
Currency and Finance, 1926, President of i 
of Trustees, ludiaii Mus(*iim, Calcutta; a 1 Ik 
of Calcutta Univ., Member of Courtof VMtoi 
Ind. Inst. Science ; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1 'H 
Alember of the Board of the Governing ' *0' 
of Bengal Engineering College. Ex-Pre.sj i' ' 
tae Institution of Engineers (India). Mei 
Governing Body of tho School of Tri pit 
Medicine and Hygiene; President, H l‘ 
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> icjiice CongreBS, 19/2; Tellow, 

S oiety of Bengal, President 1924-25, 

( ivernor, Imperial Bank of India, 1021-1928. 

. Idress ; 7, Harington Stieet, Calcutta. 

W. Arthur, ’Editor oi The Statesman, 

{ J.isBical Scholar of St. John’s College, 
cvlurd, 1900-1904; President, Oxford Union 
^•l)<lotv, 11M>4 ; b. 1880 m. Maud liileen, only , 
^iiiviving child of Oeorge Maillet. 7iV«r* 

1 impbeJl Coll., Belfast and St. John*8 College 
oxford, Secietary.lialkun Committee, 1904-08, 
(luring v^lllch time travelled extensively in all 
!lie Balkan Countries. Siiecial Coirespon- 
of 2^he Times for Young Tuik Bcvolu- 
tioii, 1908, and in Albania: Special Corres 
I (uident, 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily News 
.ind Manchester Quardiannt Hi<*ge oi 'Jabiir 
i’crsia. Joined foreign and war staff of 'The 
Ytwes, 1910 ; Pernan Correspondent, 1010 12; 
IJiissian Correspondent, 1913 , Spam, 1914, 
Hbankan Revolution, 1914; Hetre.it from 
’NFons and Battle of Marne, 1914, obtained 
(oinrnirtsion in Rifle Biigade, sened JJaida- 
iielles, 1915 ; Salonika, 1015-17 ((ienci.il Mall 
Ollicer, flying, 1918, with iniliiarv mission 
(Geneial Sir C . T. Budges) in Coustantinotili 
ind the Balkan.*' ; Squadion Leader, R. A.F. , 
demobilised May 1919 dcsp.itches twice , M 
|}.K. (militarv) ' Sf'ibi.in White Ragle - Creek 
Crder of the Redecusei , Middle-Easi orii 
Coirespondeut of 'The Times, 1919-22, Mm<- 
ing ligypt, Palestine, 8\ru, Mesopotamia 
IVisia, Caueosns, India, Atglmnistan, M.L A 
(Heiigal) 192(5-1930 Tubheatwns : Tli< 
Alirucio (By ‘Aiitiiin Oiiel,’ Constable 
1908), The Onent Expiess (Constable 1914) 
Addma ; *^TIie Statesman ” Calcutta, 

MOOS, ])R V. N. A, M.l), 15 S (Lond) 
D.P.H . (Eng), DT.M. & Hy. (Kim), 
MBPS. (P.omha^), K B I.P.H (Jamdoti) 
F C P.S (Bomhav) .TP., SuiKiiiitendc’iit , 
and Chief Medical Olheei, Coc iildas Tejpal 
Hospital b 22 Aug ISO, 5, >ti Slichial 
F Mar/ban Ednc at Cathc'dial and 
Sew High tScliools, Klphinstoiie and 
(iiHiit Medical ('olloge, Bombay , l^nn 
F(dl and Hospital, London, Cliiueal Fellow 
Ml Moclieinc, Giant Coll , Bomba v , 
Medical Registvai, J J Hospital, Boin]>ay 
House Surgeon, Metropolitan Hos])ltal 
liondon ; Tuberenbisis Medical Othcei. 
Boros of Stoke JJewitigton , Hackm^y and 
Poplai, London, Medical Hefei ee, London, 
War Pensions Committee , Letturer on Tuber- 
eulosis, University ot Jtoiubay, lion Physici- 
an, (> T. Hosjntal, Bomba v , Fellow of the 
Koyal Society of J?ubhc Ileiiltli , Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Fellow, College 
oi Physicians and Siiigi'ons, J5oiiib.iy Hoiio- 
larv Physic un, St Geotge’s llosjutal J‘iib- 
I lent ions * Piosent Position ot Tiibciculosis, 
J’levcntlon of I'liberculosis and Pandemic ol 
Inlluciiza, 1918, etc, etc Address' Alue 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

M ')OS, NANABlior A. F., 1) Sc. (Kdin.) , L.C.K 
!Bom.),F.R.S.(Edin ) .T P., Retired Biieetui, 
Bombay andAlibug Obsci vutories b. 29 Get. 
i859. m. Bal Jeeloobai, w. d. of Byramjee 
leejeebhoy, Esq. Ediic. : Bombay Unix ersitj 
md Edinburgh University; Prof, of Physics, 
^ilphinstone Coll., Bombay ; for some tunc 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency ; 
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troTu 189(1 to 1920 Diractor of Bombay and 
Allbag Gbseivatones : Fellow and Syndic 
Bombay Uni V., Bean in Science 191(5-31; 
Rciueseiit alive el the Bombay University on 
the Adviboiy Committee of the Coll, of 
Engincrung, P( onn , Board of Trustees ot 
the Piiuce of Wales Museum, Bombay, and 
Board ot Tiustccs, Victoria Technical 
Institute. TuUk ntwns * Papers in Royal 
Society, Edinburgh, and rnblications in the 
seiles, liombay Observaioiv’s Publications, 
1896-1920. Bombay Magnetic Bata and 
Biseubsion, 1816-1915. VoJs. 1 and II. 
Address: Peddir Ro.ul, Bombay. 

MOTILAL, BiJAWAiiGi, MA, LL B., Diwan-i- 
Kh.is Bahudui b 28 April 1882 m. to 
Shnraati Kiihtiirib.n Ehic .it Riiti.im and 
Dh.ir and gradual ed from the Mmr Central Col- 
lege, All.ih.ibad, M A tminthe s.urie College; 
LL B trom Uni veisity School of Law; was 
Hcadm.ister, Vietoila High School, Rluira- 
g.irh and Tutor to R.ij.i J,al Bah.iduisingh, 
Chlc'f of Kh.iitag.iih, 1107-1909 , w.is Lc'gal 
praotitionc ‘1 loi .i tew years in C’entral Indian 
States , Acconnt.int-Gc'iieral, .lodlipiir, 191S- 
1920, Aceounlant-Gcmeral, Indore*, 1920-23; 
Fina nee Ministi'r, 1 lulore, 1 923-J 932 A ddress ' 
Bhar, Cential India. 

MG/ooM n\H, Rai Jadunatu Bahadur 
lEDANTA VaOO VSl'ATI, M A , 15 L. 

Ivaisd-i-lliiid (191")), C I K. (1921) 
ex M L (' and ]5l L A ; Advoc.itc* and Javml 
holder b. Oct 1859. nn Srimati Sarat 
kuniari,d ot late Bubn Abhuva (Jharan 
SaikttiL Edue., Canning (Uill , Lucknow and 
Free 0hur<‘ii Coll , (Jalcutta. Professor, 
Sanskrit ColJ(5ge, Calcutta , ICditor, 'Tnbune, 
Lahore ; Secry , f inance Dept , Kashmir, 
Piincipal, Katmandu Coll , Nepal, Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court. Publitaltom : Ainitva 
Prasar in 2 parts in Bengali, Coinnienlary 
on Vedanta Plulo'^ojcliy in Bengali, Religion 
or I.ove in Euglisli, essays and addresses in 
English;* Appeal to .young Hindus in English ; 
and numerous otlier works, Editor, Hindu 
rattika Piesident, lessoic' Medical Institute, 
Jc’ssoie S.iniiniiam Inst dnt ion and Biieswac* 
Ai\a Vidya 19t , .ind Vic e-Pjc'suic'nt, .lossorc 
Pi.is,iunA M.idluisiidan Gills’ School. 

Addiiss Jc'ssojc', Bcuig.il 

MUIJAMMAB ABDUL QUABIR, Khan 
Bahadur Mai jai, B A , LL B , M L A , 
J’leader b 2(>th Bee, LSO" Edne ’ 

Government (’oJlc>ge, Jubbnlfioro. C P and 
MAO College Aligarh NV .is tor some time 
He.idin.ister, Sloliindia lligli Sc.liool, 'Pikam- 
g.iili, Orihh.i, Bmidc Ikluml Practised in 
LS9^ ;ct Amiaoti (Bciai) , OilbJ.iJ Reeeiver 
(1917), Hon Sc'cictiiiy, Bc'i.ii Mahoinedan 
EdueatJonal Conleience. Address Araraoti 
Camp (Bei.'ii), C P. 

MUHAMM VI), Ahmad Said Khan, TIon'ble 
(M i’T Nvwvn, Sir. (.Me unde t ChJiataii, 

JNaw.cbol) 

MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, 
Mumtaz-ud-Bow'Jah Nawah. (.'hief of 
Pahasu Kstate and Taziini Jagirdar (.Jaipur 
State*) b 2 Sept. 1895 m. d of Ute Koei 
Latat.it All Khan, Chief of Sad.ibad, 2u(i 
marriage, d. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
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Klunri Sharanporc. Edue. : Maharaja's 

Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
Was Forpign Member of tho Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24, Visited Europe in 1924 
Puhhcation9 : Sada-i-Watan Tauqeed Nadir ; 
Swarajya Home Rule. Address' Pabasu House, 
Aligarh. 

MU lit, WifTOATB WEMY3S, LTEUT-COL , C.B.B. 
(1926), M.V O (1923), O B E (1918), Officer 
of the Crown of Iloiimania 1 920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium ]92() , b 12th .fune 
1879 Ethic ILuleybury Coll(‘ge and tlie 
Jt M C Sandhill st Was 111 the Bedfordshire 
and Hei ttordsliire Begiuient and 15th 
Liidiuana Sikhs (f \ ) Address C/o The 
Agent, Impt'iial Bank of India, Simla 

MUKANDJ LAL, B A (Oxon ). Bar-at-Law, 
ex MLC, ex T)v. Pi evident, B I* J^egis, 
(Joiincil b 14th Od 1890 m n,'c Miss 
Ball (1915) Editc at Schools Paiiii and 
Almoia, in (olleges at Allahabad, Benares, 
('alentta and Christ Cliiiich, Oxford, Hist 
Hoii'- 1917 (Jailed to Bar, (Jiays Tnn, 
1918, returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Advo(>atP, Allahabad Hi gli Court, 1919, 
(dected to U P Legislative Count il foi 
Caihwal, 1923 and 1926 Writes to Hindi 
ainl thiglisli periodicals and is an exponent and 
critic of Indi.in Art Address “ Vijaybhawan” 
Lansdowne, Hist Oarhwal, IJ.P. 

MUKIOU.JU V, SvTN \ Vk\t\ Hvi B\tna (1934) 

B \ (Osoi) ), F( How oi tb< Royal Statistical 
Sot let V, bondon Fellott ot the Uoyal Sotiety 
ot Arts, ].ondoM Development Com- 
nusMoiK'i Baioda State, 19r> h 6 
Feb 1887 m Sm Ainna Devi MA,; 
nt'e Bezbaioa, niece of Rabindianath 1 
'I’agort*, tho Poet One .v one d Educ . 
St Xaviei’s and Presidency C-ollcges, Calcutta, | 
and Kxeter (Joll Oxtoid Enteied Baroda , 
SerMco, 1911. Conducted the Census of' 
Baioda State 1921 Suba in tiuee distiicts.j 
1922-1928 and 19 12-34, Chief Secretary to 
Goveinment, 1929; Iloyemio Commissioner, j 
1929-30, Census Commissioner lor t ho Second 
time, 1910-32 reorganised the Central Sccrc- 1 
taiiat after the model of British India, 1919- [ 
20. was la i gel y instiunK'iital in the reoiga- 1 
idsationof the local boards , as membei of the ! 
Baioda Uniyersity (Jommission was m.ainly 1 
responsihle for drafting its Report, 1926-27 I 
De* orated “ Ra) Ratna ” Maiidal (Jold Medal 1 
to] (‘xemplaiy striites, 1934 Ihddwatwns j 
Constitutional Reforms iii Baioda, Census 
llepoits of 1921 and 1931 , and otlier odicM] 
publnations Addtess Melisan.i, N Gujarat J 

MUKER.II, Lal Gopal, Sir B \ , LL B , h 1 
29 July 1874 m Siimati Naliiii Devi 
Edac Ghazipur Victoria High School and j 
Mill! (Jentral Coll , Allahabad Praetise.d at 1 
Ghazipur, 1896-1902 , joined Judicial Seiviee 
ot United Piovmees, 1902; was Miiiisifl fiom 
1902 to 1914 , Distiict and Sessions Judge 
trom 1914 to 1923 , was deputed to Legisla- 
tive Depaitment of Goveinment ot India as 
an ollieor on Sju'eial Duty, 1921-22; was 
appointed to oflniato as Judge of High (Joint 
in December 192.3, was additional .Judge 
of the High Court, 1924-1926, was made 
rmanent Judge in March 1926, knighted 
Juno 1932 , was appointed to officiate 


as Chief Justice in July 1932 again in ( r 
19.32 retired 1934. Publications. Law m 
T ransfer of Property, 1st Edition, P*j , 
(2nd Edition, 1931). Address, Allahabad 

MITKERTT, ManaiaTHA Nath, Thb Hon Mh 
Justice, M.A. (Cal), B.L., Puisne Judg, 
High Court, Calcutta since 1924. b. 28 (31 
1874 m. Sm. Sureswari Debl, eldest d 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Bancrjec Educ : All t r 
(’oHegiate School and College, PresideiKi 
College, Calcutta, and Ripon College biv 
Classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, fron 
De< 1898 to Dee. 1923, acted as Chief Just u 
July — August 1934. Address: 8-1, Il.U' 
Silt el, ('ah ill la 

MUKEK.TJ, lUl Bviiadur P\rbsh N\i 
(J B E , MA (1002), Rai Bahadur (I92i. 
CBF (19.1.3); Postiuaster-Gcncral, Jhii'. 
.and Assam b 22iid Jh'iember, 1882 u 
Samir Bala nc6 Chattmjeo Educ ' Presidi'iK 
(Jollegis ('rileutla .Toinod the Postal Di'p.ui 
iiK'iit as Supeimtcndent ot Post Offices 1 
1904 Seeiretary, Postal Committee I'Ci 
Mernb(*r, Ofhee Reoiganisation (Jommilt' 
1 921 Si*e,ret.ii v of the 1 ndian Delegat 1011 1 • * j I 
International Postal (''ongress at Stoekhol 
1924, Assistant Director-Geneial I'lJ 
M(‘mb(‘r ot the Indian Delegation to tl 
Intel national Postal Congress at London I'lj 
Dc'puty Diree*tor-Genci al 1931, Deputed 1 
K.Uiul to settle postal rclationshij) wil 
Alghanistan 1932, Postmastcr-Clenu 
Madras 1933, Bediai and Oiissa 1931' 
L('a(l(‘r of tli(‘ Indian Dedegation to thi' I 
ternatiOTial Postal Congress at Cairo I'M 
I’ostmaster-Goneral, Bengal and Assam 19 1 
3.5. Publications: Several Depart mn it 
Publnations. Addiess . 22, Ahporo Jh'-i 
Calcutta 

AfUKHERJEE, Babv Joqendra Nate, Mj 
B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutf 
b, 23rd June 1861. m. d. of late Babu n.i 
nath Chatter jee, of the Provincial ExecuLi 
Service. Educ,: Presidency College in 
Hindu School, and Government Pathasha 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Punn 
1886-1908 ; was Municipal Commisbioa 
Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality, a 
Chairman altogether for about 18 year 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (19( 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court tn 
1908 , Prol.of Hindu Law in the Calcutta L 
College from 1909-1919 ; Chairman of Prot 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll., 1918- 
Member, begislative Assembly, 1021 ‘ 
Publicalions : (1) The Legislative Asseini 
and Its work (brochure) ; (2) Dilettantism 
Social Legislation ; (3) An address on Hi'i 
music delivered at “Indian Musical Salo' 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 
Dec 1920 Address: 18, Pran Kis 
Mookerjee Road, Tailah, Calcutta. 

MUKHERJEE, The Hon. Srijut Lm 
NATH, Zanundnr, having properties extern' 
over many ilistricts, an Executive of XJI 
para Municipality ; Member of Counei* 
State, b. April 1900. m. Sninati Sailal' 
Devi, d. of Rai Bahadur Ramsadan ChaU 
jee, Retired Mgte. of Bankura. Educ.: UP 
para Govt. High School and Presidency 
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Icjjc, CiUcutti. ]<:iccte<l (\)minissi<>i»rr, Ut- 
tarpara Municipality in 1021 , was (’hairman 
for some tune in 1924 and asiam m 1925 ; 
at present an executive of the Muincipahtv , 
now an elected Member, Couneil of State, 
for West Jjcnijal ConsUtuonev Addrei^s 
*‘llajendia Bh.iban”, Uttarpar.i, Beni'dl 

MBLLAN, Jal riiiiuwsHAH, lil A , K L S., 
1’. Z S , F.E.S ; J'lof. ot liiolojjy. Director, 
Zoolojiic.il Laboratory, St Xa\ let’s Collcm^ b 
26 March 1884. Educ • St Aavici’s ('ollcf^i, 
Bombay ; Biotcssor, JilvamnuM, UiuvitmIv oi 
Bombay Animal Tvpis tor 

College Students”. Addrt'hn . “ Vakil 'I’cii ui ”, 
Lamingtou lload. Giant Buad, Bombay 

MiiLLlCK, PKDMVTiit Nath, U u 

lihaiafa-lkmi-Uhiislian, J\l 11 \ S h |s7», 
Ednr Hindu SdiooJ, St Xaxitis ( (dl. ua 
and pjjvatclv M.is a nomnnbd Mt mix i 
of flu* Boaid ol ’rins(( cs loi tiu ImpioM im nt 
ot Caicntia, Noinin.iti d ( 'oininission' i ol ilx 
C.iiditt.i Coi poi.itioii inj', , i\l( mix I o( flit 
Comnii1t((> ot lilt Calcidfi tXInlnlion I'I2, 
Jlony S('iv, C.il< utia lloiisi )\Mitis o» la- 
tion fdnnis 'I’lit* Mahibhaiafi as 

If was. Is and t v» 1 diill lx* \ CiiIk iI Siiidv, 
‘The llistoiy ol flu* Nais\.ts ot It ii< al’ 
‘Origin ot ('astes’, ‘ India s ilc(o\(i\ 
cic , also III iScrmali n leral bfx»ks 
inclnding a llistoiv ot Caldiff.t Addx^s 
120, ('oinvAalhs Stn-ct, Cali utta 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawab Sin Moiiammap 
Faiyazali Khan, K.C.V.O , K C T.E , (- S.I., 
C.B.E., Nawab of Pahasii, Minister, .laipur 
State b 4 Nov. 1851 Jiato Mcmbci of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Couucil.s 
Address : Nawub’s House, Jaipur. 

MVl^INDllA DEB, lUi MaiiasaMCpmvii, 
M L C., of the Bansbcria Kn] h 20 Aug 
1874 ; Ediic. * Hooghly College and Sf 
Xavier’s College ; Membei ot Bengal l 4 cgi-. 
Couneil; Uony. Magistrate, Ilooghlv, Non- 
official Visitor, Iloogldy Distiict and Si'j im- 
porc, Sub-Jail ; Chairinan, Ikindviia 
Munuipalitv; VK-e-Piesident, All-India iml 
Pjcsident, All-Buig.d Libi,ii\ As'^ociafion , 
Chaiiinan, Baiisaliati Co-opi iati\c Bank Ltd , 
Kavastha (‘o-o])eiative B.ink Ltd , t'ahutta, 
Diiectoi, Taiak(.sh\Aai Co-oi>e].iti\i S.il( 
and Supply SmutA Ltd , AliMiibei, lIoouUlv 
Distiict Board, Hon V Scdctan, Hist niial 
JUseaich Soiiets', Picsident, Bau-lxiia 
Public labial V, Woikmg .Men’s Iiistifiiti*, 
Night Schoids , Baiisbi iia Giils’ S< hool , 
Bangiya Gianthalava Paiishat, Ilooghh 
Distiict Libiaiv Assodatioii; K.du-di it 
J’eipctual (’lull and Libiaiv, B M Npoilmg 
(-Uii), Vi( e-PM*s)den1, llooeldv J.audholdeis’ 
Assoeiatiou , Kalighat l’( o|»Ii 's Vs»,oci.i( ion, 
Clnnsuiali IMnsual lustatiiti , Lditoi,’ 
“Pathagai,” lain Lditoi, The EtiAdH lone, 
an English Duly, The Ihufed /(en'/iff, an 
Engh.sh Weekly, The ]*Hnnni(t, a Bengali 
Monthly, Aiilhor of scvcr.il histoiical woiks, 
Calcutta. Addre’^s ‘ 21F, Baiii Sankan Lane, 
Kalighat. 

MUNSlIl, Kanialal Mankklal, B V , LL Ji , 
Advocate, Bombay High Couil. h 29 Dec 
1887 m. Liluvati hhelh, an authoii'ss of 
repute in Gujaiati language, 1926. Edue. : 
Dalai High School, Broach ; Giaduatcd from 
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Biinl.i Colli ge , f.L B ol Bombay 

^m\d•^lt^, min Ihiiollcd as \d\ocitc, 
Bombay Iligh Coiiif, PUi, .loiiif-Bditoi, 
” ^ ouiig India’, mi5, SeiK'f'nv, Bombay 
Home Rule J>c,igne. 19l‘)-2(), BiesiiUnt, 
Sibil \ 1 S.uis.id Boinb.iy, -.inci* 1922. Bditoi, 
*<«'u|.u.if 1922-.)! , Llcitcd Fcllou ot I he 
lM>niba\ liii\cisil\, |9J), \ K (*• 1*1 (‘sideiit ot 
1bi Gu|.iial Sabitia I’aiisli.ul M.iiidal ( Lit eiai y 
Conti iciK c) snii (■ 192(5 Mcmbci ot I ho 

S' mill lie ol He r»mnb.i\ I ni\ ci sit \ , 1 92(‘>- >2 , 
si*r\cd on till Biiixia BiUMi''tiv ( ’oininisMon, 
Si picmbci I 'i2<. , Cliaiim.iM ol Hic Giijai.iti 
Jtoiid ol 8tii(||,‘sol flic l5omb,i\ I niMlsily, 
1927, Mdiibi I lilt* Bombi\ Lcgisl it i\ (• 
Coiimilloi He Bi>mb,i\ IWiiiiisits |n27*‘in, 
Cbiin in m ol 1 111 ( 'oiiimiH 1 1 ot i le* Gom i n incut 
ol Boinlt.iy to mtiodiiM iompiilsi)i\ pliysuiil 
1 1 . 1111111*2 in SI lintd ^ l'»27 sd \ m 1 out 1 ) 1 * ( ‘oinmit- 
t ' .ippomtid l)\ till Govdiimiiit ot Boinb.iV 
I » 11 |»oi f on Hic H Ol e inis.il ion ol pi inni \ ami 
siioml.iM idiiiitiim III till* l’ic.^iibni\ , 
mi mix I ol He \i idutin loiimil.iiid Boaiil 
ot Bo'.l-Gi.idil ill I'shidli- Bomb.iv lni\ci-ilN, 
l‘*2‘i |oi'e d 's il I, 201 b Vpnl 1910, 
illid«d2!s1 \ pi il m .0 loi S.ill Nil\lgl.»b<i 
<tt l’•lllH.l 1*12 Boiiibiv siiilcmid III si\ 
moiiHis impii-onimnt -ipisi d ill c nn inbci 
ol the \\oikm2 ComiiiiHii, 1 N Coiiuicss, 

1 9 50 im mbd ol I hi* \ II- J ic 1 1 1 ( ‘onei css ( 'ominit- 
tic, 19 50- 5 1 .iiHslii* III 1 III 1 9 52 scnlciHcd 
to 2 \i.lls’ I{ I Joi I imI d isobcdiciK c, 
Ninl.in Coiigitss PiilMimiiiiN Bo.iid, 
19 51 Tub/ n til ii)ns .\oM B PiitliiM- 
N.iltibli, I’.ittaniii- I’l.iiiliid I Gn|ii<itMo V.iHi, 
Bil.idbii.i/ Bhe.MN.m K.uilih.i, Venn 
\ suhf, Kono N.iiik, S\\ I |»n idiislda , 

runtidne J'htih I’m md ii l’.n.iii).iy'a, 
\\il>liikl.i Mini, 'I'.iipiii, I’lili.i Sanio- 
y 'di I >!o iiy I -w.iniiiu Hi \ i Ivikiiu Sliisln, 
Sot Hi! \,i\,i Mii*Hmii Sw.il.iiil i ya , 

B( Kliii.ib .1,111, \<.'iiiiiki( I'.i.ibin.K liiii- 
y islii on Sm b 8ii!iiilii on, Sin bn .me S.ikhl 
Tlioil.iiik Kisi Diislimo \di \'.ii liaiio, Lop.i 
Aiihli t I’.uts l-IV , <5ii|.n it .Old its laid it.iiie 

mdsivci.il lioi(s(oiiis I ss,i\ ,it( Addnsb 

20, Kidai Bold 15omb.i\ 

MGNSnr, 'Mu? JJl.\\\Tr KyMVLAL, b. 
JH99 m I\ M Miinslo, Advoi .iti , Sedelaiy% 
S ibila S iiis.id Bomb I y , Si i ii tai \ , Sin S( wa 
Smgli, Boinb.iy , joirH'd Saty.igiaha, 19‘J(» ; 
apimiiili d Vut‘-I*ies|ildit, lioinbay War 
CoiiiKil, ]9io, uircst(*d <Uh .Inly 1950, 
!-entcri, cd to thicc iiionHis' iin[)nsonm(*nt by 
the duel J’li'sidi n(*v’ IM.igi di.iti , Bombay; 
lekased at Hu* end ol Odolicr 19.i0 ,org5uused 
Bomhiy Syi.idcshi JMarket, 1950; elected 
member. All- India Congress (kmimittee, 
JO 51, aiH'stcd 111 .1.111 19 52, ii li .isi d 26th 

,1m 1955, appoinlid \ in -Picsident, 

N.iim.id Ciiifiiioy ('oinmillwi Mi mbi r ot 
till Commilti I ol indi.m Mi o li. oils' ( b.mibi i , 
Si ■ n 1 u \ ('itM.*it I v.liil»i1ion CoinmiHce. 
Tubl imhoix siioit sjoiiis, J'.ssiys, .fivar- 
nniiHii Gaddi II , ” l\ inn ii di-vi,” “ Bckha- 
< bilio ,mi lM)a l.ikbo ’ ,i lolliHion of short 
stoiiis and pl.iys iti .li/i/o**.*, 2(3, lildgo 

Jtoad, Malabai Hill, Boinh.iy 

MUJlSiriDABAD, NaWAB BaTIAPUR OF, 
K C.S I., K.C.V.O., Tlic lion. Ihthhatn-ul- 
Mulk, Itaiij-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omrali, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Sir Wasef All Moerza, Khan 
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Bahadur, Moliabut Jung; premier nohio of I MUZAFFAH KHAN, Khan BAiiArim, Kawm 


Bengal, Behar and Orisea; 38th in descf^nt 
from the Prophet of Arabia; h. 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Bogiiin Siihcba Heir apparent; Murshid- 
zada Asif Jah Syed WarcH All Meorza JUdvc. : 
In India, iindi'r private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, llugby, and Oxfcjrd , has six 
times been Member of Bengal Ijeg. Count il. 
Address . The Palaee, Miirshldabad. 

MBSPBATT, Sydney Fuedeihck Major 
GknKual, C.B (1930); CSl (1922); CIE 
(1921); D.S.O (1916), Commander, Pesliawar 
Histriet h. 11th Sep 1878. m llosainondc 
Barry, youngest d of Sir E. Barry, (Bait) 
Ediic. United Serviee College and Sandhurst 
Commissioned 1898 .lomed Pith Bengal 
Cavahy, 1899; N W. Fiontier, 1908; Cheat 
War in Franre (193 4-18), Deputy Director, 
Militsrv Intidiigence, A H.Q India, 1919-21 , 
Director, Militaiy Oiierutions, A 31 0. India, 
3927-29, Deputy C3bici of Ceneial Staff, 
India, 1929-31; Sccretaiy, Military Depart- 
ment, India Office, 1931 -33 Aihbet,f>. 
Flagstaff House, Peshawar, JS.W.F,!*. 

MURTRIE, David Janes, O.B.E., I.SO. , 
By. Dir.-Qcn., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; b. 18 Dec. 1864; Educ.' Doveton Prot 
Coll,, Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1864 ; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1918-16. Address:*' Looland,'* 8 Cunning- 
ham Hoad, Bangalore. 

MUTALIK, Vishnu Narayan alias Annasaheb, 
B.A., First Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Inamdar and Saranjamidar, Member, 
l^^gialafive Assembly, b. 6 Sept. 1879. ni 
8. llamaiiaisaheb, d of Mr. K Bhirauhi, 
Merchant. Educ. : at Satara High 
School and tlio Deccan Coll., l»ooi».i. 
Member, Bombay l^egislative Council ior 
the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President, 
liianidars’ Central A.ssociatjon, 1914 and on- 
wards to the pi esent day. Chairman, Sataia 
City Municipality, for 4 icarj. Member of J)ist. 


C.I.B , Befonns Commissioner, Punjab, b ino 
January 1880 Educ. Mission High Schutd 
Jiillunder, and Government College, Lahon 
Joined Govcinment Service as Munsill 
promoted as Extra Assistant Command(*i 
seivwl as Mlrmiinshi to Sir Michael 0’Dw>(', 
duiiug Great War; Orient Secretary, Iriilo 
Afghan Pcaee delegation 1919; Sir Hciin 
Dobbs Kabul Mission 1 923 , Oriental Secretin ^ 
British liogation, Kabul, m 1921 under Sit 
Fraueis Iluniphieys ; Joined Political Depa if 
inent 1924 ; Ifirector, Inforiuation Biucau 
1925; B-efonus Commissioner since Octolici 
1931; Khan Bahiwlur, 1917; Nawab 1921 
and CIE 1931 Viibhration Sword Hand oi 
the Empire — a war publication. Address 
Lahore 

MVSOIIE, His Highness Yuvaraja of, Sii 
Sni Kani’hirava Narasimharaja Wadiyal 
BAHADmi, G.C.IB. 6. 6 June 1888, y. s oi 
Late Maharaja Sri Ciuimarajendra Wadivm 
Bahadur m 17th June 1910 One s Pi mu 
Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar and three daughtei^^ 
Takes keen interest m welfare of peojile anil in 
all matteis of education, health and industi) 
Address : Mysore. 

NAIUTA, Guroharan Singh, ex-Maharaja of, 
F. B G 8 , M 11 A S ; 14 March 1883 ; ». 1911 

Edue piivately. 'J’ra veiled good deal In India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy’s Council, 1900-08 , 
Pres, of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confee., 1909, 
attended Coronation of King, accompauicU 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1923. 

NADKAB, Dewan Bahadur Khanderao 
Gangadhar Uao, 1870 s. of Gangadhar liao 
Nadkar Educ at Anand Colli'ge, Dhar and 
Muir Cential College, Allahabad Khasgi 
Dcwaii and Member in thaige of Fiiuiiict 
and Education of Dhar State CouiieU , 
ajipoiiited Do wan and Vice-Pjesident ot 
State Count il, 1020. liao Jlalwdur, 1924 
Dewan BaUadui, 1931 Address Dewan’- 
House, Dhar, C 1. 


and lafuka Local Board, Sutiia, ioi over 15 NAG, GiiilS CHANDRA, llAI Bauaduk, M.A.,B.i 
icars. Was appointed non-official member of b 20 Juno 1801 m. Hieeumti Kiinjalata *i/ 
Army Accounts Coniinfttee, 1025-26, to repro- of Itai Saheb V, C. Deb of SylJict. Edla 


sent Legis. Assembly on tlic Committee. Presi- Calcutti 

dent ol the Ist I'ro\incial Confee. of Sirdars, Havens] 

Inamdars and Wataiidars, 1920 and l^rcsident. Pleader 

/joylncial Postal Confee., 1926. Elected Membei 

Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Membei 

liovindal Conference of Sliii Sardars and Member 

Inamdars, 1927 and in 1931. A leader of the to Benj 

Deputation to IT E Lord Ciieliiisiuid and Mi 
Montague, Sccietary ot State, J917; lepre- NAOOD, 
Saiiiars and in.undais’ interivsts botore 5 Fel 
the franchise and Fimctioiis Committee.s of at Nago 

1919 Leader of the Deputation ot Siidars has aroi 

and Inamdars for giving evidence before the of 68,16 

Simon (bmmission, 1928. I.oader of tw’o Address' 

deputation 1 927 and 1 929 to H. E the Governor 
on bahalf of Saiilars and Inamdais of the NAIDIJ S 

3 residency. Kaised to lie First Class Sardar 3,it 'in 

of tlic Doecaii ill September 1930. Nominated 13 Fob 

Blembci of tlie Pro\ incial Franchise Committee, Coll 3 

1932. Keenly mterestod m Itural llevelop- Publlshc 

ment. pmicatwm • Curremy System ot in Bud 

India in Marathi. Address; Shanwar Peth lated ini 

Satara City. ' intooS 


ot itai Salieb V. C. Deb of Sylhct. Edia 
(Calcutta Presidency College. I^ofessor, 
Havenshaw Coll., Cuttack (1886-3 890), 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge’s Court, 1890-1892, 
Member, Assam Civil Service, 1892-190 
Member, Dacca Uni versify Court, ami 
Member, Leg. Assembly. Pmicatwns. " Bad 
to Bengal.” Address. Bakshi Bazar, Daci.i 

NAOOD, Raja Mahrndra Singh, Raja of. 
b. 5 February 1910. His dynasty has riili d 
at Nagod lor over six centuries ; his Stati 
has area of 601 square miles, and populatioi! 
o/,® 8,166; his salute being nine gun-^ 
Nagod, Baghelkhand. 


Sarojini, Mrs., Pdiow of Roy. Poc. oi 


Hyderabad, Dcccan 
13 Fob. 1879. Educ. .* Hyderabad j King’E 

.^'?^don ; Girton OoU., Cambridge 
Publistiod three volumes ol poetr\ 
11 . which have been truus 

lated into all Indian vernaculars, and somi 
into other European languages; also bcei 
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set to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women’s Movement In India and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address : Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 

NAIK, CUETTUR Madiiavan, The Hon. Me 
Justice, BA., Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras, b. 24th Jan. 1879. m 8ree- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Ainmah, eldest d 
of Sir C. Sankaran Nair. AWi/c. Victoria Coll,, 
Palghat, Ptichalyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll , Madras, Hniv. Coll 
London, and also tlie Mhhllo 'reniplc, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Cknirt, 1904, 
olfifiated as Viee-Prinelpal, Law Coll., Madras, 
1009, laiw Bo]ioTter, 191 .'>-10, apphl 
Pi of , 1916-20 , flovt. Pleader, 1919-28. 
Adv«)eate-(leneral, Madias, 1928-24, Judge 
ot High Comt 1924, eonliiinod 1927 
Address “ Siiring (lardens,** Nunganibau- 
kam. Madias. 

NAIB, Sir Manna-th Krishna n, Kt. (1030); 
Dewan BAnAiniii (191.0), b. August 
1870 Educ. : Alathur, C.alicut, and 
Christian College and Law Coll(3ge, Madras 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justuc, Ti.ivaiKore 
High Court, for four years Deuan, I’lav.aneore, 
May 191f to July 1920 Member, E\e<utiv<* 
Council, Covcnimeiit of Aladras I92H-1984 
Address ‘ W.islilcigh H.ill,” Palglial I* () , 

5 Malabar. 

NAMBTAR, ClIANDROTlI KflPALI TllAZnATII 
VlTriL KUNIII IvAMMAR\N, Landlord, M L.A 
b, Dec. 1888, m. Kalliat Madhavi Amina, d. 
of V. llyru Nambiar, B A., B.L , High Court 
Vakil. Edne.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tellicherry and Madras 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Chandroth estalc after the death 
ot his brother in 1912; in 1914 was elected 
to the Tclliclierry Taluk Board and in 1910 
to the Malah.nr Distiut Boaul In 1921 was 
leturned to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras l..indliolders 
Hucceeded to the hiuan.iv.uiship of Kood.ili 
House in 19.12. Address Koo«lali. N Malabai 

NANATATY, CoL Siu ByR\Mri lloiiM^s.7i, 
XT (1980), ¥ B C 8 (]-:d ), ¥ C PS, L M 

6 S (with hoTiouis) , 1 M S ; khan P.ah.uliii 
(1910); CIE, June (192'j) , Consulting 
Surgeon and rhvsn.ian ; Speiiali'.t in 
E>e Diseases from Iloyal Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorflelds, London, b. Dei em- 
ber 1861, w. DhanbeJ, daughter of the 
lato Mr. M N. Nanavatty (Trcasuiy Ofllccr, 
Surat) .and cousin of Mr. E M Nanavatty, 
I.C S Educ Ahmedabad and Bombay and later 
on in London and Edinburgh ; held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery in one of I, lie 
jiTOvincial medical schools ot the Bombay 
Presidency. Was siih.scquently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat. Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
also an ordinary Fellow. Was for many years 
Examiner in Siifgcry and Midwifery in tie 
L. M & S. and MB, P. S. Examinations 
of the Bombay University, aud also in the 


L C P S. and M.O.P.S. examinations of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council ho is also a member. A 
Municipal Councillor of over 26 years’ standing 
and Ciiairman, Sanitary Committee. President, 
Hcmahhal Institute; Vice-President of four 
important public bodies, viz., Ahmedabad 
Municiiiality, Alimedal)a.d Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Prevention o£ 
('iiieltv to Ammals and of Bed Cross Society; 
Member ot the Council of College of Physicians 
and Hiiigeoiis, Bomh.iv, and of the Civil 
Hospital Advisoiy Committee and of 
tlic Committees of Bechi'idas Dispensary, 
Victoiia Jubilee Hospital for Women and 
Lepei A'.yluiu and Mental Hospitals; is 
also Hon Secretary of Beclmrdas Dispensary ; 
a leading Freemason and a Past Master of 
iiodge Salem In 1928 was also elected Hon. 
Member of Lodge Hojie and Sincerity. Wrs 
awarded by Government a gold medal for 
sery ices reniliTcd during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919. In February 1925 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon. Col , Medical Corps, Indian 
Territorial Forces Pul heahons : “ Duties and 
Besponslhllities of Practitioners and Students 
of Medicine,’* “ On Difterenfc Methods of 
Cataract Evtr.actlon,” “tlrccmia following on 
Cathoteiism,” “ Glioma lletinro, etc. Address: 
Ahmcd<ahad. 

NANDY, SrisOIIANDRA, M A. (1920), M L 0., 
Maliaraja of K.aslmhn7.ar, Bengal. b. 1897. 
m. 1917 second llajknman 0 : the late Hon, 
Baja Promoda Nath Hoy of Dlghanstia. 
Educ, : Berhamporc Coll , Bengal, anil Presi- 
dency Coll.. Calcutta, Chairman, Berham- 
ivoic Munii ipalitv , yvas Memhei of Dlstiict 
Jlloard, Beihainpore, and Member, Bengal 
Legislative Cmintll (since 1024) , ex- President, 
Biitish indl.in Ahsodatlon and J’resldont, 
Bengal IM.ihajan Sahha , Presiihait, Board of 
M.inagement, 1C N. Colli'ge, Beihampore; 
Meiuhei, Bistoiie.il Society and Asiatic 
Soiiotyof Pengal , Miiiishldabad Assodatioii, 
Life Memhei, V'lswa Bhaiati, and Member, 
Heiig.al National Chain hei of Commerce 
Addiess “ Bajbaii,” Kasimhazar, or 302, 
l^ppei Ciieulai Bond, Calcutta. 

NAB \SIMH V BAO, Bao Bahadur S V, BA., 
B.io Bcihadui, June 1912, Presented Darbar 
Med.d, Dee 1911, h 2lst()(t 187.1 Educ,: 
M.idi.i'' Chiistian Collt'ge , Gi.iduated 1893 ; 
h.id join n.ilistie tr.iiiiiiig m the olTic’e of 
‘The Hindu’ in 1898, eiuolled as Pleader 
III 1899, was Muniiipal Chairman from 
1908 to 1919, A lee- PrcMdent, District 
Boaid, 1919-29; President, Distiict Ediica- 
tion.il Council, 1922-8(1, Member, Andhra 
Uinvermly .Senate, 1920-29, Attended All- 
Jndia National Congress Sessions from 1903 to 
1917, Member of the All- India Congress 
Committee for the years 1912, 1913 and 1917 ; 
Joined Indian Nati. nal Liberal Federation in 
1919 and also a member of its Council; 
Pichident, Kurnool Uihaii Bank, 1910-20; 
Pn'sideiit, Distiht ( ’o-o]M'ratl ve Cintral Bank, 
1921-81 , Member of the Board of Management 
ol the Madr.as Provincial Co-operative Bank; 
luesided over the Anantapur District Co- 
operative Contereiuc (192.8) and Bcllary 
Jhsiiift Co-operative Conference (19301, 
Picsldent ot the Kurnool United Club, 
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1024-n2; Proetiflrnt, I?nr y\fiBor!nfinn from 
lUJil , CoTtrral S«*( liofontuui (Vnumittor 

of tliP XA n rioMiKuil ('onfoionre 

iirld at Ivimiori] III 1 iilO , t 'li.iirin.ui f{<<<‘|>tion 
( onirnitff < of flic itn i.il S<k i.il ti<< 

hi Id .it Kiiiiioot I 'do u.is t Immiii.oi <d 

Ih < ( (it Kill ( < oiiniit (1 ( (it Ills! K lit tiool 1 1< t 
(loliliial lonti 11 ii<( , I<d4 .ipiH .in d hi foil Iho 
Fuiatioii*! ( Vifiitiiittfc jucsided oM*i hv fJon 
]Mr Foethaiji 111 <oniif(iioii wit h tlic iiiaiisui.t- 
tioii of tho ]\I(ml.iuu-( 'liHinstord JtHoinis m 
d.imiaiv, 1910, nnxo I'Vidanof' lirfoio tlir 
liOtliiai) ('oi)niottro iii and th("j\t»dlna 

1 nlV(‘^'^Itv t'otiiniillii in 1917, on .itt.iiniin; 
Dll' (>Kt M.M 111 10) ’> till' piilihi of Ktirnool 
nn.'injjfi'd .1 (iiihlii i('ii])lion in 1 ji‘' hoiioni 
and (in -^('nlld .in oil p.iinl iii<r to tin Muni<i]i.ilj 
ConiniJ lliill Kinnoid 


NAR\V*\X\S\V\M1 ('llErrr, Thk 710 V 

Dmvan l)\UAlo K Ahnilu'i, Conni d of Stair 
<1 2S Si'iilmihor, Jssi ^Irrcluint and J^and- 
hud, Virsidi'iit, MsiiIaivs (', o\\io\.vtunv for lflZ7 
nntl 7.92S, Mrnihrr ol iln't’ivuntc id tin* JVLidias 
\iniMis\\\, Mi\ulu\ o\ f,\\r (’ovvui Alot AUlli.ii- ( 
id Colli |ii s rr (III M 111 Uiw JJi'.tuit Doatd .muH 
JVlnnu nialitn s ot ^(JIunKh'pui Dntiut,ilou 
Si‘< n t. II V, M.idi IS l‘n '■Jdi III V IHsi h.iiijrd 1 
JOrisonris' Aul Socn tv ; J’Knnui.i] Visitoi to 
RrrsidrnrA J.iils, l*j( snii nt, J)r|H( .sm'iJ (d ism s 
M ission SoiirfA, Mrnihri, Town I*l,in- 
lunp Tnist Ho.iid iriiicsentiiiii (\ir(>or.i».ion. 
Mi'mlirr, M.idr.iH L.ilioiir JJo.ird , Moinhrr, 
Soiitli liidi.i Oli.iinhri ol ( 'oninirK r , Mi'inlirr, 
Ti.imw.iy Advisoiv Tfo.iid; Mrinhri, M.idi.is 
]Nnt Tiiist , Kgnioir J'.rmlit Soiirtv 
and Co-ofinative Central h.iiul Mmtii.mr 
3lank, Md , wms Mtinhrr ot tho Evociiti\o 
Coinniiltoo of tho Countoss ol Diilfrrm Eiind. 
Visitoi ol tho Ciiininal Scttlommt at M.ulias 
and J’.dl.uaiaTu , \ 11 o-l’iosidont ol the S P 
CA and Madi.is Childron’s Aid Sooirtv , 
Alrinhrr, Coiiniil ol Stato , Mrnibor, (Vntial 
IVoard ol 3tailwavs, jMi'IiiIu i, CoAcininu l»od\ 
of tho l.adv ll.udinigo Ml dll .il Colli'frc Jlos]u- 
tal loi \Voin(‘n , Mrinboi, Ci ntr.d Coinniittoo, 
Counit'ss ol ])iiniiin I'lind, Dolhi , jflrinboi of 
till Ar. idcniir Coiim il . Jhisidrntol tho down 
PJanniiiu ('oinniittrc, Chan in, in ot the (.-hiiiios 
Connnittri*, jVIrnilui ol thoJ/abom Ad\i>-oi\ 
Poaid loinii'd b\ tho ( Jmi'inniont ol Madi.is,! 
Moinboi ot thr Co\rtnnu£ l5od\ of tho Iniiirtial 
Coiiiuil ol Ai^uk Ail1ui.il JUsi an h, Jlrllii, 
7)1101 101 ol tho iNhlapoio Hindu J'orinanont 
riind Ltd , J’lisidoiit ol tho Distiut Edii- 
lational Couiu il , I’lisidont of tho L)t 
SorondafA Education FJo.iid , Clniiiman ot 
tho Aihisoiv Ho.iid to tho Conoi.il Jlosjut.il, 
JM.idias, 31onil}Oi ot till AiImsoia IJoanl to tho 
Covoimnont Cosh.i Jlo^pilal, (haitinaii ol 
tho Hoaid ol Tnisti'o.s ol tho V 1’ JIall, w'as 
loi ,*1 shoit tinio a iMonibor ol the Jff.idias 
Lorislatne Conni ih ('Jiaiiinaii ot tho Jloaid 
ol \j,silois ot tlio .liinioi Coil died School, 
Hanipol, Flonoiaiv Inspoctoi ot Coitiliod 
Sohools of this j’losidonoA , Xoii-Ollirial 
Visitoi to tho (loAoimnont- AlontalJtosiutal , 
7>iro( tor ol thoMiithial]iot ititili Sohool , 3Ioin- 
bot of tho Itoaid of Jndiislaios, Honoiai> 

^ isitor ol ttio AKiioultiiial CoJU*«(o, (’oiin- 
batoio , Moniboi of tho Admission lloaid to 
ilio I’U'sidonov Collojfo , Mrmhi'i of tho Advi- 
nor\ CoAinoil of tho (?Aioon Mat.A’s Colh’ito, 


for Women Mewber of the Roads Committee, 
Member of tbe Ottawa Cominittoi' of tho 
Crntial Lemslature Afhhe,\ii “ Oopathi 
A ilia," San Thome, Madr<a.s 

NARJMAj\, SlRTKMULJl ItHTOAJI, IvT., M.R.C. 
P. (Ediiihnr^li), Hon. C.iiisa, 1922 ; Sheriff of 
Pornbav, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Pars! 
]d'inc-iii Hospital ; ]*residcnt, CollcRe of 
Phvsicians and Surgeons; h. Xavsari, Srd 
Sept. 7848, Educ.: Grant M.C.; Elphinstone 
Coll.; Ihjllow of Bombay Univ., 1883 ; J.P., a 
Syndie in Medicine, 1891 ; a Dean in Faculty 
of Aledicinc, 1901-02; Mem., Bomliay Le«. 
Council, 1909; Mein, ol Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910 ; Member, Bombay Medmal 
(VniiKil, 7 91.3 , Arembor, Bombay Miinieipal 
Coriioi.ition for 15 years. Address . Fort, 
P.omb.iy 

xVA USING A HIT, HiS HlfillNES.'g Sill HUZUR 
Rvj\ ViKiiAM SiNoii Sahib JJ\hadiir, b. 
21 Sopteinber 1909 , hvloms to Pnrnmar 
or JVi/iwai branih 0 / Agniknl Rajputs m 
diAo/iiioT of Uio iioAr-apparont of Cutch State, 
June 1929, s 1921. Educ . Daly Colic ij;o, 
Indoio and Mayo CollcRo, A)ineie State is 
7.U sq niilos in extent and has population 
1,13.87.1 p.ahito ot 11 I'lins. Address. 
Naisin|,Mib, Cl. 

NAsne, bishop op (et epv Philip Henry 
M A ), b July 8, 7881. Educated 
at l‘h,ou and Jvint^’a Collogo, (\imbndK 0 , (late 
Scholar and 1st el.iRsClassieaITri])os) OnbcinK 
oul.unod deacon in tho Diocese ol Luidon, 
hi'caiue Cut ate ot St Mary ot lilton, liarKnoy 
Wick Vicc-Jhineipal ot Ciiddcsdon College 
Irom 1912 to 1916, when he came to Jndia as 
an S P G Missionor. Assistant Missionary at 
Mill 1915-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmri 
of Bombay 1917-1919, S 1’ G. Missionei at 
Ahnu'diia^ar 1917-1925 Consecrated Asst 
Bishop ol Bomhay with speeiol (har^c of 
Ahmeilnauai ind Auiaa^fahacl 1925 Aiiiiouited 
fust Ih'.hopot the new Diocese of Nasik, 1929 
Addra>s : Nasik. 

NATARAJAN, KamaKSHI, B.A. (Madras Unl- 
ver^itj), 1889, Editor, The Indtaii Social 
Jlefurmer, Bombay; ft. 24th Sept. 1868. 
Educ : vSt. Peter’s U. S., Tan j ore ; Pri'R.Coll. 
Aladias ; Govt Coll., Kuinbakonam ; and Law 
Coll., Aladras, Headmaster, Aryan H. S., 
'lYiphcnne, Madras; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, 
Madras; Pres , Madras Prov. Soe Con tec , 
Kurnool, 191 1, and J*res., Bombay Prov. Soe 
Confee., Bijapur, 1918. I’resideiit, Mysore 
Civic and Social Proijresa Conference, 1921 
and President, National Social Conference, 
Ahrnedabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Social Conference, 1923-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conferenn , 
M.idia.s, 1927 Publications : Picsuh'nti.ii 
addresses at above Conferences , Report ot 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Roidy to Miss Katherine Mayo’s “ Mothei 
India ” (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras) 
Address: The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
Fort, Bombay, and “ JCamakshi House,” 
Bandra, Bombay. 
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'\« ISAN, The Hon. Mr. 0 A , head of O A. 

\ '^aii <fe Co , and Hditor, The Irtftwn 
i: ev\ Momber. Council of State b. 2.^>th 
mst 1873. Educ : High Sebool, TCiim- 
b.t vonam; St. Joseph’s School, Tnciimo]K)ly , 

11 K. School, Triplicanc , Prosidency Coheve, 
M idras University, B A (1807), Fellow of the 
1 iiv. and Conitnissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
titwen a leading part in Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Conference, 101ft Sec., Madras 
Tiberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
liixral Federation of India, 1922, visited 
( mada on Kmpire Parllamentar\ Helega- 
ti >11 in IftJH; aitendcyl Univeisdns Con- 
ii K'nce. 102ft, Cliaiinuin, Hcticnciunont 
iininittee foi Stoics, Fiintiiig and Stationciv 
I'>. sonted vith a piiltlic addje.ss in "Madras on 
'iijusl, 24, ]ftl3, bi-s si\l \.llif,t, imtlHlrU , 
M‘i'ointed inenih'^i of tlie Indian I’anfl lioaid, 
s, iitendu'i 10 33 J*nWHv//n»?s clucliN i>a1iiotic 
iiii i.itiiic and speeclics, etc , nt jnihlu men. 

What India Wards” “Antdiioiiu iMthin 
;|h‘ l'hn])jic ”. .liA/ycvs* '* jilanaal.i Vilas,” 

1 w/ AUl.i pore, Madias 

MMIUBHAT, TmilHOVANDAS MANiULPAS, 

' \’ , lion Mag. and Vellow of Univ , V.oinbav, \ 
S\v U\ or Head of Kapol Hanya coinmnndv. ) 
riMgned prcsidc'Utship after tcnviTo tlieri of 
101 25 years, 1912. h 28 Oct 185ft Educ 
bt Xavier’s Coll , Bombay IVas for 20 
V( ar 1 an eh'ctcd TNTi'in ot Bombay l^fiin 
(/'orpn. ; has been lion. Mag sinct* eslabli'.b- 
irient of Courts of Bench Magi-trates 
in liombay. Address: Sir Mangaldas House, 
lainington Road, Bombay 

\WAB SALAlt JUNC BAHAIUJB, b. 13 
lone 1889. Educ • at Nizam Collem*; 
I’lime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14 
Iddiesfs , IJyileialiud, Detcan 

i\\\ A'A, Beoam Shah, d of Inte Su Mnh.nnmad 
K C S 1 , m. Iftll, iMum Sliih N.rwa/., 
r.iiUhter, Lalioie b 7 A]tM!, IHftO Edm 
ibKM'ii Maiv’s College, Lalioie Knteied pnhlu 
''Mvne.rta veryenilvnge wlien slill in pnid dr 
it her iiiHt.rnec^ Ihe, All-Indr.i Mnslini Wttnrell’'^ 
t"’ifeien<e passed rrsnlntion against polsgrin 
I'd? , gave np pnrd.di in I ‘120 and siin e ftiev 
>iitivel\ (Migaged in cihieat lon.rl and sruinl 
r l(-rni matters , iVlrnrbci <»! se\eral importa.it 
li '-pitnl and nnrtcrjnifx and weliaie eoinni't- 
Member of tire I’linjal) Board of Film 
isois simo 1920, Inst Muslim woman to 
t' I'lesoni jiei sex in All-Jiidia Muslim lasigm 
' nm d of tlie AlMinlia Mnshui l.eagii< 

\ lu -Ihi'sidt nt of IhoMiKial ICM'intixe Com- 
t'l'flee and Membei, All-lndn Ihmial 
•i inmittoe of the Bed (boss Soiietx, Bnnjab, 
d Ddlil, 1927, Ihst Woman to l>e eleitinl as 
\ )( ('-President ot the 42nd Sodal Ib'loim 
tiferonce, J.ahore, 1929 , aeted as her f.itlu'Cs 
tie loiary scdotaiy nhen he attondfd as a 
''■’egateto the Tmpcnal Conleieme, J.ondon, 
dtO, Woman delegate to the Indian Honed 
Vole ConteK'llK (I 9 {0-32) Presidi'd at the 
•' di.il Pnn),ih AVomen’s C(nd('i( iKe I9;>and 
'♦'dll Monuen’.s Conleieme 19 51, Deh'gate 
til (he Tliird Round 'ribb' Confen'nd* 193{ 
'tii Member, Indian T)<degation .Toint Sidist 
•' iimiltee 193t Invited by the League of 
^ ions a.s collaborator 1932, Member, 
t-‘’iorc Munuipal CoTOmittoe^ pipco Ift32. 


heliKMl to organisi' Paidah Cardens, Welfare 
Ceuirt's and guls schools. Member, Board of 
Ktlneation. IMmjab PuhlicntwnH ITnaan 
Haia Begum in Thdu ; several 
])amphkts «m edneational and soi ul mattois; 
legiilai nmtiilnitoi to v.nioiis Women’s 
.Toiitnals in India Addtt'<ii( Iqb.il M.in/iil, 
Tjahoie 


NA VITHU, H Aj B ah apfr Nona Shrintwas Rao, 
B \ , LJ> B ( All.ili.ibad) , iABnistei of Tndii.s- 
tiK's and Loial Selt-tJoveinnnmt, Central 
Piovimes h 22n(l M.iv 1877 m to 
Knkubai Naviidn, <f oflaii' IMi B Narsingrao 
Navudii, (uiveinnu'ntand JLulvv.iv Conti aetor, 
Khandwa Edur Collegiate High School, 
.Tnblnilpoie, l^jj.iin and Agia Colleges, 
.loineil M'aidlia Bai in ISftft, eniolled High 
Comt I’leadei in 1904, idi'i ted Biesidi nt, 
AVaidlia Alimiejpal Committee 191.5-1921 aru! 
192/-19 j 4, .ipiiointed J’li/dn J’losi'cntor, 
M.iidiia Session Division, lOir-.Si, eltiti'fl to 
C 1’ Cegislative Coinieil, 192, {, elected Dv. 
J’lesiddit, CP Bi'insl.if iv( Coiimil, 192I-2U, 
eld'ted l’i(‘sident of tiu* C J’ and Beiar 
Non-Biihmm Assoi ration siiui* lo25, 
eV lAi d t'Vv.vwvwan uV Wv' \U n pAunv A'AvvvwvuWee 
of t\u Non-Bia\unm t'-ongiess, iVtmaoU, \92r> , 
iV'vtA'd Pnsnhnt VVnnlxvv Viovnui.rl "Non- 
Brabtnm Conh n mv , 1928 , t d the (! P and 
Bt'i.ri Non Paahmin 1‘ailv l>*'|)nta1 ion heloio 
Simon Commission .it Nagpni, 1928, again 
I liM 1(‘il to C P B( gislat iv^e Coiim il Ni'V'inliei 
19{() as a Noii-Biahinm , elected le.ulei of tlio 
hemodato (ma|oiit\) Paitv of tJie C P. 
Conmilin IhMiinlxi 1 9 50 , i Ii'eti'd unopposed 
Chai'iii, n, Bistint Conned, VVaidha,, in 
.Ian 19 {t, .i])pointed JMinisli r ol Indiistiies 
to till C J’ CoveinnK'iit m Mauh 19.34. 
J(////('ss Civil lams, Nagpiu, C 1'. 

NA'/IMUDDJNT, TllK llON IvllWATA, M A. 
(Cant. lb ), C I B , I'ljT, Rai al-L.iw, Minister 
fui Ldm .ition, Covdiiinent ol Beng.il b. 
.^ulv^ |894 ni Shdiei B.uioo, d ot 1C M. 
Ashi.ii Ediu * .it Allig.iih, MA (), (tollege, 
and 'Innitv (I. ill, Camiiridge, Clianman, 
J>ie(a Mnnn ip.ilil V, Irom 1922 to 1929, 
Membei, l^veentavi Cotim il, D.id.i Ciiivfrsdv, 
1924 to 1929, Ab'inbi'i, Bengal ]a‘gisla1ive 
(;<»UfK d, jjom J'>2] Addirss P.iri B.igli, 
Hamii.i, D.iiea, 2.5/1 P..illj gunge Cm ulur 
Hoad, Call utta 


NA/TH AH At A I) Hu , M So , Ph H (Cantab ) ; 
Hiieetm, Indi.iu Centr.d Cedton Camnnittoe, 
Ti‘( hnologn aJ laiboi doiy, b I May 1808. 
hduf iAf A <> Colh ge, Alig.aih , Covein- 
ineiit CoIJigi, l..dioie Peti i lioiisi*, Cambrnlge*, 
ill ol ol tin SdUK e Hepiitment, isl.imia 
(’ollege bahoo, 1925-1930, Asst Dijiator, 
'I ( ( Iniologn al laibor.iloi v, 19.10-1931 EuhJi- 
cufioji', Various s( lentif • ,iml tcelmieal 
p.qieis Adiiif'si Cotton Techiiologu al 
J^ibni.iiorj, M.itnnga, Bombay 

NEEDHAM, MA-Ton-GENEUAL Henry, (’ B , 
C M G., T) S.O , OtFioer Commanding Itomhay 
I)i.stri(t,ft 1870 m 1902, Violet, d. of late 
Captain IT Andrew, 8th HussarH, and Mrs, 
Yates Biowne Educ * privately. Joined 
Gloucester Regiment, 1000, R,S.0, H)08-ft, 
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Staff. England, 1910-14 ; Franco, Egypt, 
Salonika, liusnia, since 1914 (Legion of 
Honour) St. Vladimir, U S. llistingiiishod 
Service Medal, 0 M O., D S O , commanded 
4th Worcestershire, 1922-23 , (yoloiiel, 1919 ; 
Military Attache, Hrussels, Lernc, Luxem- 
bourg, 1922 ; Military Attache, Paris, 1927-31 
Officer Commanding, JJombay Distilct, 
1931. Address: Assaye Jiuildiiig, Colaba, 
Cun llousis Colaba, Jlombay. 


NEHALCITANT), Muntazim-Ktiar lUilADUR, 
MA. (Allahabad); l.b.H , Abkaii MemlMT, 
Indore Cabinet lldvc Muir Central College, 
Allahabail Worked as J*iofessor Tutor to a 
Itajputana Prince, Pri\ ate Secietary to the 
I’rime Minist(‘i, Indoio State , Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Siibahand Member 
of the He venue Hoard Address : l.'i, 
Tukoganj, Indore, Cential India. 


NliOCY, KsHJTiaii Chanoiu, ML a., repre- 
senting, since 1921, the non-Mahoinialaii 
Klcetoratc, Dacca Divii , E. Hengal. Vakil, 
High Court, Calcutta Journalist, h 1S88. 
/iWwc. : Presy. Coll , (Calcutta. Dacca Coll 
m Sreematy Lila Devi Some time a member 
of the All-Imlla Council of the Nat. Lib. 
Fedn. ; Elected Member of the Dacca Dniv. 
Court, 1 921-2 1; one of the Chairman of the 
Leg. Assembly since 1924. Address 48, 
Toyntice Circular Road, Wari, Dacca; and 
P. 393, Russa Road, Tollygungc P. O , 
Calcutta. 


NRITRTT, P\NpiT SiiRi SiTnTT)ir\RA, H Sc 
M A , Ph D , LL 1) , L l<: D , 1 C S b 17 
November 1888 w Raj Diilan Jvidilu 
Edue * Agra College (Allahabad PnhersitA), 
Magdalene College, (Cambridge TJnhersity ; 
Heidelberg Dniversity , London ITniversity , 
Cullde International and Surbonne, Paris 
Service in tlie J (’ S , Professor ol Physics 
and Director of the Physics Laboratory, M C 
College, Allahabad, in War time. Research 
into aeroplane problems and M'^it to Frame 
and England in War time, Agruultiire, 
Industries and Kdneatiori Sei retarA to C P 
<!(»\enniient , Dinstor ol Publuity and 
llefonns Olhcer, 1) P. (io\ernnieiit and 
Distin t woik , Member, Imiienal Council 
ot Agrienltiii.il Ib‘s( ai< b and AdMsoi\ I’.oanl , 
President for Ami<ul1nr<\ Indian S<iene«‘ 
Congress, Hoinb.iv (imt) I'nhlunttous 
(Science) “ IJeber die Pewegiing \on Caseii,” 
“ First Steps in Radiolog\ ” iV, “ Ecranage ” 
(Agricultural Research) The cultivation of 
Rrooincorn, E\peiim(Mith in Fle< trotarining. 
Further Experiments in I'ileetiotaiming, New 
Experiments in Electrotaiming, Alcuni 
AspM'tti deir Eleltioeoltiira Crowing 
fruit with eledrieity (Soiiology) Caste 
and Credit in the Rural Area (Law') 
•Tudgments How' to W’^rite 'Phem. (Litera- 
ture) Lc Tlouquet d’Oplielie and Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. (Sj)iritual TTplift) “ Doctor and 
Saint, A Passion of West and East.” (Rural 
ITplift) liOgbook of a Rural Uplift Van, 
Retter Lite in thti Village, Current Problems 
in the Rural Area and some time editor of a 
a Rural Uplift w'ei'kly called ” Review of the 
AVecH.’' ; 19,* Georgetown, Ajiahabtid. 


NEPAL, HIR HIOHNERS PR0.T.7WALA-NET>A] 
TARADniRHA MAHARA.TA RIIIM SHUM S«1 1 I 
Juno Bahadur rana, G C- 8 1. (Hon. I9‘n 
G C M G (1931). K C V O (1911), Yit-Tan-_- 
Paoting-Shiin Chian and TiUh-Chiian-Shaih 
Cluang (Chineso 1032) Piiino Minister ai l 
Supreme Commander-in-Cliief 6. 16th A pul 
186.5 1st marriage 1 son, 2nd man lain : 
sons, 3id mariiage 1 daughter Edn. 
Dm bar High School, Ivathmandu. Enten.i 
army as a Colonel 111 1878, General t\»ni.iL 
Noitliern Division 1885, General (Vnnd 
Southein Division 1887, Gcneial Coiini 
Eastern Division 1888, Senioi (’ominand ', ■ 
General 1991, Comninndei-in-Chiof of iIk 
N epalese Aimy 1901-1929, heeatne Mahai.in 
I’linu* Minister and Sii]ueme Commaudfi in 
Chief 111 .siKffssimi to his late illnstiioiis \ |>|< \ 
biothei Mah.iraja Cliandia Shum Sli. n 
.hum 111 Nov 1931 Hon Lt -General m iln 
P.ntisli Aimv (1911) Hon C(d 4th 1* W n 
Giiikba Ihtlis (l9.to) Is Gland Masti 1 n| 
the Must Retiilgisit Oidei ot the Stai ni 
Nepal lias beisi tiom time to turn m 
ehaige ot vaiions dvil and inilitaiv TH>itt<-ii,,s 
whuh he (‘ondiuti'd verv .ably .and w.is iin 
most eflielent helper and right-hand man 
ol the late Mahaiaja Chandra througlMiit 
the pi'riod of his verv sneeessfnl adniini^iia 
tion of Nepal as Mah.aiaja and Prime MlniMi 1 
To show appiod.ition of his work h<< w 
honoiirexl with an Hon IC C.V O hy H M 
The King-Empoior George V in 1911 and in 
1919 ho got his K C S I , for valuable vmk 
lenrlered as assistant of Maharaja Ch.indi 1 
in giving helji to the Allies dming the Go it 
W.ir AddiC'^'^ SIngh.i Dm bin, K.itmaii'lii, 
Nepal. Tele Address “ Mah.iraja Ra\iiil 


NEVILLE, BERTTE AYLMER CRAMI'ToX. 
Secietary and 'Preasurer, Imperial Bank oi; 
India, C.ileutta h 7 October 188J 
1911, Mabel Jess Sccales Edur : C ii-i'^ 
Sdiool, kingstow’n, Ireland and i: >' d 
College ot Surgeons, Dublin Fiver ' n*- 
with Bank of Irel.and Joined Bank tr 
Bengal m 1900 Addres<< , 4, Ron.''')li'\ 

Ro.id, Alijioie, Calculi . 1 


N’EWROULD, Ho^ Sir Baiungton 

Kt (19:14), Puisne .hidge, HIuli ‘ •' , 

C ibntt.i, since 1910. b 7 M ireh 1807 . " ' 
Bedfoid Sih ; Pembroke Coll, C.iniln! . 
Ent. l.C S , 1.S85. Ad'hess : Rengil i '* 
Servue Club, C.ilnitta. 


N EWCOM E, M \.tor-Gener \l Henry AA ' 1 1 \ 'f 
CB (1923), CMG (1919), D 8 O ( ' '' 

M G R A Army Headquarters h '' ' 
14tli, 1875. m Helen, eldest daughtc’ 1 - ' 
Earl of Lathom, (died l‘.)20). I 
Marlborough (College and RM.A , AA’r 
Addre<is Anny He-adquarlers, Siml.i 


NEWMAN, Ma.70R-Genrral CiiarLER TL 'm 

CM , C M G , D.S O., G O C , Madras i »i W 
h 24 Jjly, 1875, m Dorothy Sam' ' " J 
Edue ’ Cl'fton College First Comim ' '' 

I Royal Artillery, .hme 15, 1895. < ■ 

I Fliigstall House, Rqngalore, ■ 
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Ovoii, Ki'hol.ir Irit (’Lihs Lit llmu Ist^ (!1 hss 
H istory C.illiil (o lUr, U)()4 , piactiHoil 
i’liaiuvry JUr, 1004-1014, bi'ivt*d m army 
niaiiily m India, l)(‘e 1014-,Soi>t 1010, 

Advo(.iti‘, lli«h t\)Urt, Laiiorc, I9i0-19:i:i, 
Admiiiistiator-H»'iH‘nil and Offinal Trustci; 
Puiijali lOJd-iOd;}, («ovt Advocat**, l*iiiijab, 
102()-10}{, Aihocatr OriKin.il Side, HiKh 
roiirt, Hoinbav, 101 J Aihhcs'i Iloyal 
Jlombay Vadit C'lub, iloiiibay 

NOllKTJllY, n. CARTER, JV, M. liist.T. 
F I U A , Chief Aocounts Oliicer, G T. 1*. 
Hallway, Hombaj b 48 Oct. 1883. m. 
Miss lti(‘kwo(Kl. Edac : at J<ccds. Great 
Noitlicin Hallway (thij^land) Great Indian 
rtmiiiHula Hallway, and Indian Hallway 
Accounts S(‘ivicc Addrei>8. Victoiia Terminus, 
Ilomliay. 

NOHMANI), Charles, William Blytii, M.A., 
1) Be , Dirccior-Gcnor.il of Observatories. 
b. loth September 1880 m Alison Mc- 
Lennan. Edur Hoyal Hltib School and 
Hdinbnruh University CjuneKle Scholar and 
Fellow, 1011-1013 . Motcorolomst, Simla, from 
1013-101.5 and 1010-1027 , 1 A H.O., with 
Mcso|iot.iniian Expeditionary Force, 1016-19, 
mentioned m despatches, 1017 ; Director- 
General ol Observatories, 1027. Piiblicafions 
Articles in (Uiomical and Meteorological 
Journals. . Meteorological Office, 

Poona. 

NOHHTS, lloLANP Victor, D Sc (London), 
M.Si (M.inehostcr), ]•' T C , Director, 'I'ea 
Hesoarih ln-»titiite of Ceylon, b. 21 Oftobor 
I8H7. Euar Hipon Grammar School and 
Univ. of Manchester Sehninik llosearcli 
Assistant, Univ of Mam hester, 1909 ; Research 
Scholar, Li'^trr Institute of Preventive 
Medit me, 1910-11 , Beit Memorial Fellow, 
1911-11, Physiological Chemist, Impcruil 
Buctoiiological Jiahoiatory, Muklcsar, U.P., 
1914 ; wai seivicc, Captain I A H O attaihed 
103rd Mahi.dta Light Infantry, 1915-18, 
Indian Agiicultural Scivnc. Agricultural 
Chemist t<»(.ovt ot Madras, 1918-24; Prof, 
of ^4loch<•nll^trv, Indnn Institute of Science, 
July 1924-1920 I’ubfiraUonit ’ Numerous 
sucntillc juipcis in v.iintiis technical journals 
Addrew Te.i HcM‘ai(li Institute ol Ceylon, 
St. Coomho, Talawakelle, Ceylon. 

NOVCK, FiiWJv, Sli;, IvCSI (1934), 
Kf (19J0), ICS, eSf (1924), CUE 
(1<H!)) M. iiihei ol tiu' ^ iceroy’s 

Council (Industnes & laihour) 1931. 
b 4 June 1878. Edvr Salisbury Sell and 
St Catliarme's Coll , Cambridge. m 
Enid, d ot W. M. Eiikus ol laver- 
pool. Enteied ICS, 1902. Seived in 
Madras. Under-Sec to Govt, of India, 
Hevcniic aiul Agricultural Dept , 1912-16 , 
Secrctaiy, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917-18, 
Controller of Cotton Cloth, 1918-29 ; Vice- 
President and Bubseipiently President, Indian 
Sugar Committee, 1919-20 ; Momlicr, Burma 
Land Hevenne Committee, 1920-21 ; Indian 


ICHOLSON, SIR lUWOERlC'K AUOIISTPS 
K.C.S.I. (1925), K.C.I.E. (J903>, C.I.E. 
(1899), K.iisar-Mlind Medal, Fast Cl.ms 
1st Jan. 1917. b. 1846. m. 1875 
Catheiine, O.B.E., d. of Hev. J 
Lccliler; three 8 Educ.: Hoyal Medical 
(College, Epsom ; Lincoln Coll., Oxford , 
Entered Madras Civil Service. 1869; Member, 
Board of Hevenne, Madras, 1899 , Member 
Viceroy’s Legislative (Vnmcil, 1897-99 
1900-02 , reported oa eatabhsliment of Agrunil- 
t lira! Banks in India, 1895 ; Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 , letired, 1904 ; lion. Diree 
tor of Fisheries, 1905-1918 Pubbenttons 
District Alaniial of Coimbatore ; Ijand and 
Agricultural Banks for India ; Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletins ; Note on Agriculture in Japan 
Address : Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilglrls. 

MCKIORSoN, Ma.ior-General Willi \m 
J lEVRY SrVPEU, VC (I9t)l), CM. (1919), 
CM.S (1910), Kirs (1925), Dneitor ot 
Medieal Scivnes b 27 Man h 1875 in 
Katherine Anne IsahiJ, d. f)f 9’. W. Waller 
lUvnanls Paik, Suiiev. Ediic Vutoiia 
i'mvoisitv ot Maruhesti'i, M B, Ch B 
(1890); 1) I* ir (1907) Hnteieil Aimy 

1898, S. A fi lean War 1899-1 902 , Despatches, 
jiroinoted Capt.im , Seivivl in Egvpt, VV 
Atrica, India , Groat War 1914-1919; A. D 
M S. of Jlivihmn and 1) 1) M S of an aiinv 
(orps; D D M S Constantitiople, Stiaits 
and Black Sea, 1919; Despatches six times 
0 M G., Brevet of (ioloiiel, C B , D I) M S , 
Kgvpt, 1922 25 , Major-Gonoial 1025, DD 
M S , Eastern Command, 1925-1929, D M S 
India Iroin 1929 Addrrsh * Army lload- 
ipiartors, India 

IHALSINGH, Hev. Canon Solomon, B.a , 
JOvangclLslic Missionary. Chawhan Hajput ol 
Malnpun and Jagirdai by birth, 15 l‘\b 1852, 
m 1870 d of Subahdar Suudar Singh, a TiloK 
Chaudi Bais of Baibwara, thiee s thiee d 
Edue. : Covt H. S., Lakhiinpur ; Oaunmg 
Coll , Lucknow ; ordained, 1891 ; lion Canon 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1900 
I'lihlicnlinns ’ An English Grammar lor tlic 
i^e of tlic middle ( lasses in Oudh , Transla 
ion into Englisli of the Urdu Entrance Coiirsi 
Wujniua Sakhun, 187.1-75 ; Khulusat-ul 
Caiah (In two parts), Hisala-c-Saf Goi or 
’lain Speaking ; Verses on Temperance in 
rdu ; Munajat Asi ; Verses on the Coronation 
•I King Edward VII and Gi'orge V in Urdu. 
\ddref,h 1, Badshalumaiidi, Allalialiad 

VOGT, Maciiiraja B how np hanker, M A , 
JiM, Adilitional Jiidiiial Commissionei, 
.igpiir and Vu e-Chaiicellor, Nagpur Uni- 
•Shitv. b 30th August 1880. m Di.lndiiahai 
lyogi, MBBS (B<»m ) Edue : at Nagpur 
lae.tiee at the Bvir since 1910 ; Piesideiit, 
hinieipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928 , 
ember. University Coiut, Nagpur, 1024-27, 
lesldcnt, Uiiiv Union, 1928-29 , Chairman, 
•oal Board of Directors, Bhanit Insurance 
< , 1928-1933, Social and Political Heforms 
'ivitioa. Ciaddoik Town, Nagpur, 

I), Charles Hdmphrey Carden. B a. 

' am ), Barrister, High Court, Bombay. 
25 Jan 1880 m, Murnd Dorothy Orr- 
'ing, 1917. Educ , Cheltenham, C. C. C. 


Trade Commissioner m London, 1922-23 ; 
Sccy. to the Govt of Madras, Development 
Deiiartiuent, 1923-24, President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924-25. Piesident, Indian Tarifl 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1926. Attached Officer and Asst, Commis- 
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sioiier, Iloyul Commission on Af'iiculfurc in 
India, 1927 ; Secretary to tin* Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, 1929. Honorary LI^D, AJijjirh 
Muslim (Jniveisity. PuMicatioyis EnKlaiul, 
India and Af};hanistan (1992) Address 
4, KingEdwaid Itoad, Nt‘W IK llu ; Inwiaim, 
Simla. 

OATKN, Edward Eardey, M L.C , M A., LL IL, 
])irector of Public Instruetion, Bengal, b. 24 
Eeb. 1884. m Dorothy Ailcen Eegan, 
2nd d. of late E O Ellis. Educ Skinner’s 
School, Tunbridge ^Ve^s, Tunbridge School; 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambndge (Scholar). 
On staft Llandovery Coll, 19DS-9 ; l.E 8 as 
Prof, of History, Presidency Coll , Calcutta, 
1909-10; TToopcr, Caleiitti, Light Horse to 
1910, thence to 1019 in 1 A It O. attiched 
lltli K EO Lanreis in N. W Fiontier and 
in the Punjab, inehnling Wa/aiistan eani])aign, 
1917 ; Lt , 1917 , Ag (Uptain, 1919 , Ollg. 
Asst. Director for Mahomedan Eilucation, 
Bengal, 1919 , Olfg Inspector of Euiopcan 
Schools, Bengal, 1920, Olfg Piincipal, Hughll 
College, 1921 , Asst Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Bengal, 1921 , Director oi J’ublic 
Instruction, Bengal, 1921, Nominated member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1924, to present 
day. Fellow, Calcutta University; Major, 
A. F. India 1927 in command ol 2nd (Calcutta) 
Bu. University Training Corps. Pithli cat tons 
“A sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature”, 

“ European Travellers in India ” , ” Glimpses 
of India’s History ”, contributed to “ (Cam- 
bridge History of English lyitcrature ” 
Address : United Service Club, Calcutta. 

OGTLVIE, The Hon Lieut -Colonel George 
Drummond, C 8 I (19.52) , C.J E II925) , 
Agent to tlie Goieinoi-Gcneuil m Rajpiitana 
b. 18 Feb. 1882 m I^oina Home, d ol tlie 
late T. Koine, J<]sq , J P ol Chailton Hou'-e, 
Chnilton Kings, Gloin (‘stci shire- Ei/uc ' 
CJicltcnliam College; K.M C , Sandhuist 
Eiiteied Indian Aimy, 1900, appointed 
Indian Political Depaitmeiit, 1905, Asst 
Secretaiy, Govt ol India, Aimy l)C]»art- 
ment, 1915, Major, 1915, laeiit -Col , 1920, 
Dy Secretary, Govt, of India, Foieigii and 
Political Dejiartmcnt, 1919, Olfg Political 
Sceictaiy, Govt ol Jadia, 1923, Picsidcnt, 
Council of State, .laipui, 1925, Kcsidcnt in 
Mewar, Uajputaiia, 1925-27 ; Secietary, Indian 
States Committee, 1927-29; Kesident in 
Kashiiiir, 1929-1931 , Agent to the (Joveiiioi- 
Geiieral in Ceiiluil Judin, J 9 51 -1 9 52-1 9.{ j , 
Agent to the Go\(‘inor-(Jciicial m Itajputana 
and Cliiel ConiinissuuK'i . Ajnier-Meiwaru 
Addiesi> Mount Aim, Ka jpiit ana 

OLVEK, Artiiul, Colon ei., C B (1919), 
C M G (1910) , U K C V 8 , E\])eit AdMsei 
in Animal Husbandly, Impeiial Council of 
Agiicultuiul Keseai c h Diqj.iit meiit b 4 August 
1875. ni Maijoiie, d ot Win Dealt oi .lohin- 
iiesburg Edur Godolphlti School, London, 
and K Vety. College', l.onilon Jcnnc'el Army 
Vc'terinaiv Departmi'iit, 1H<19, seixed S 
African War. l9i)l-2 ((im eu s Meelal 5 clas|>h) 
Egyptian Aimy, 1900, P \. D Egypt \iiiiy 
and Suelau Civil Veteimaiv Seiviee, 1907, 
Asst Director-General, Army Vetenuary 
Service, War Ollico, 1908, Great War, 1914-18 
(despatches 8 times Bt, Lieut. (?ol.) ; D.D.V.S., 


Br ill-mount Comm,, (Canada and U s \ 
1917, A D V 8 , Egypt Command, I922-J7 
Ccdoiiel, 1928, ADV8 >S (Command, 
DDVH N Colonel India, 1929-30; E\i>, i, 
Adviser, I C A 11 Depaitmeiit, GoM ,,i 
India, 1910 Pnbhmtutnii Various tec Imit ,| 
articles 111 prcdcsMonal jiu-hs and in staiK'int 
vct-imaiy works Addrt'sb . 9, liasiit.^, 

Koad, Nc’W Delhi 

OllTON, Ma, TOR- General Sir Ernest Fl' a - 
RKJK, K C I E (1935; , P 8 C. (1907) , < i 
(I 92(i) , Deputy Qiiaiti'i-Mastci-Geuc'ial Aiitu 
Ho.-ulcpiaitcis, India b 27 Apiil 1871 n, 
Alice Fiances Mickleluiigh, 1904 'I'v > 
Educ Jicibv and Jl M.C Sandhuist 
Koval Dublin Fusihcis, 1894, iiansi(ii.,| 
Indian Army 1897 ( i/tli Laiicc'is, I4.i!ii-li 
Jloisc) , Col 1 .5t.h UaiK c'ls , Cliiiui (Itclui <,i 
Pckin) 1900-10 , despatches , Mcki<in (c iplin- 
No.li/ l-’oit) lt)02, J)c's]»atchcs , Gic-,it \s ii 
19J.5-19, l)c-s[)at( hc.s (Bic'V J Aon t- Col .ml 
Colonel) Addtess Aiiiiy Hcadciuaitu , 
Delhi and Simla 

PADSHAH, The IIon. S\iybd Maumi ji 
SAIIIR BAHADUR, BA. Meinbol*, tJoiinui 
ot Stale, Mcmlicr ot the Koacls Comiiiilt-i 
CouiHAl ot St.it c Advocate, b. 1887 m 
d ot tlie late Sowe.ii Sved Mir 
S.i)iib Bih.icliir, a M.ihoinc'ilan millioiuiiii cl 
Chittooi Ednc . Pii'sidency College, M.uli i'' 
Joined the B.-ir in 191 b ; bee anie Mcmbei ol t Ik 
K eformed Madias jA'gislative Coiincal, J9Jl , 
ag't.ited in the Comical loi the scfiar.ition ni 
the Judicial .md Executive functions tin 
Tempi laneo Movement, eiieoinagenieiit d 
eott.ige iiidiisiiic's, ete Fust joined Hu 
Coiiinal ol St.ite III 1924 and got re-cleeled to 
it in 1925 , bi'camc a Fellow ot the Aiidlii i 
Uiiivc'rsity and juiesnlciit of Madias Pn "i 
deni y Muslim League m 1920 Pum IhI 
over All-lndia Piess Employees Coiitcii'Mi 
held in Calcutta in 1927 TIuiee nomiinPd 
Panel Chau null of the Counial of 81 iP 
prc'sidecl over Boveral Provincial Mi’iiti 
Contei enc c*s Again le-elc-ctc'd to the ('(-him*! 
of States 1930, nominatc'xi clc'logatc P 'I,- 
Second Koiind 'r.ible Contcaeiu e, I'CI 4' 
lepic'sent Muslims of jM.ulias PicskIiihx 
Nominal c'd ns .i dylc-g.itc' to tlie Kaihi iv i-oo i 
and Deserve Bank Conte. em es, Loinlo'i O' 
19.53, leader ol the nideperideiit p irt> ic Ui- 
Ci'imcil of St ite Address Madias 

PAGE, The IIon sir Arthur, K.C (i 
Chief Justice, Burma High Cou'! ■' 
1870 , o. hurt), h of late Nathan u 1 C . 
J.P , CarBhalton, Suriey. m. Margar P 
ot E Symes Thomson, M.D., F l> 0 • 
Educ.: Harrow; Magdalen Coll., (''d’d 
Classical Honours Moderations, 1897 Jap - 
lae Humamores, 1899; B.A., 1899. 1 
Law, 1901; Conservative Candidate. 
Borough, Jan. 1910; served Europca- ''/r 
in Fraiiee and Flanders, A.B , K > ' 
1915; 2ncl Lieut., Royal Marine Art i- 
Captain, 1917. Pui-^ne Judge, Calcutt.i 1'*- 
Pubhcalions : Licensing Bill, is it 
1903; Shops Act (joint author), 

Ijcgal Problems of the Empire in t'vi 
Survey of the British Empire, 
Imperialism and Democracy, 1913 ; V' - ' 
Aller Enemies 1914 ; various artic4 s p 
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(’olitical and Social subjects ; Tlarrow School 
. Ticket and footl)all elevens and lives player. 
Address : ITish Court, Eans^oon. 

IMT, Tv. Eaaia, M a. (Hons), Conti oiler of 
I’atcnts and Hosijiiis. 6. Jan 15, 180:i m. 
tOl.'i Sita 13ai. Ediic * T. D. Hijjdi vSthool, 
( 'oehm ; Maharaja’s Coll., Ernakulam , and 
IhcsKlcncv Coll , IVIjxdras. Professor of Chc- 
mistiv, S P G. Colleuo, Tnclunopoly, 19IC- 
iS, Prot. ol Clieniistiy, Mahaiaja’s Coll, 
Vuianagiani, 1918-19; Asst. MetalluiKical 
lns])Cctor, Jainshcdpm, 1919-20; Kxanuner 
,if Patents, C.dcutta, 1 921-2 1, on deputation 
lo H M 's Patent Ollite, Loudon, 192:i, 
ContuJIci of Patents snid Desnjns, 1921 
\d(lrei>.s 1. (Council House Stieet. Cahntta 

J \KLNllAM-\V\LSir, Kiu«,t, 1! t (Hiiblin) , 
The lion Mi Justue, Puisne Judvje, 
lli}fh Couit, Madias h 1 9Mi Juno 1875 
,ti (1)L P F Astie , (2) M L M Shadian 
(iu(' lloyd) Edn( liiikeidnad Sthooi and 
'I’nnity Colli'ue, Dublin J’.issi'd ICS 1898 
,uid c.une to Inili.i 1899 Si'iMd in \aiions 
(listiictH of Madras Piesideiicy on the Fve- 
(Utivc and Judnial side Ap|>ointe«l Distint 
.liidjio 1919, Special Jud}i:(*, Mal.ibai Tiibunal 
1922-23, acteil on limb ('oint, 1928, 1929. 
19 19 and 19)1, and aiipointed Judue, lliuh 
Couit, ltb>2. Addiesf, S2, Mount Koad, 
Madriis. 


PAKENHAM-WALSIT, IlT. Ekv Hkrbfrt, 
J).I). {Dub ), Principal, Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta b Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; Jlrd son ot 
lato Jit. Jlcv. William Pakcnhani-Walsh, ] 
bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley. 
»i. 1910, Clara llidlcy, v, d. of Rev Canon 
V (L Hayes. Educ • Chard Giammar Sdiool ; 
Ihrkenhead School ; Trinity College, Duiilm. 
Deacon, 1890 ; worked as n incmlicr of the 
DuhHii University Brothcihood. Chhota Nag- 
pore, India, 1890-1903, Piicst, 1002, Principal, { 
S P (I. College, TTichinopoly, 1 904-07 ; Head 
ot the 8. P. G. Jtrotheihood, I’richinopcdy , 
iV.irclen, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore 
1907-11 ; Bishop of Assam, 191,5-23. Pub- 
hialwns , St. Francas of Assisi and othei 
poems; Misbet, Altar and lahlc (S.P.C.K ) 
Evolution and Christianity (C L S ) ; Com- 
nientary on Sfc. John's Ep cS P.C K.) , 
]>uly Services for Schools and Colleges 
(longman's) and Divine Healing (S P.(Mv.) 
Viiti houa I Psalter Addre,ss : Ihshop’s College, 
-*’4, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

U.ITANA, TIIAKORE S VITER OF, SHUT BAIIA- 
19 KSlNHJlMANhINllJI(Col)l'l KajI)Ut),lv C 1 E 
ith a peiinancuit dvuastn salute* cd 9 uoms 
» April 1900 Invested with full powers 
'71h Nov. 1919 A lUC'inbei of the Chamber 
9 Pnuces in his own imht and ot the Rajkot 
Idlkuinar College Couinil. Addrvbs 
!'• litana. 


A VNDIKAR, SATY ASTIR AYA GORAL, M.A. 
1 'inhay), 1916 , Ph D (Eeon London), 1921; 
> c. (Eeon., London), 1926. PiofesbC>r of 
h tory and Political Economy, Jiliililnstonc 
'■'lege, Bombay. Secretary, Board of Film 
tnsors, Bombay, b. 18 July 1894. m. to Indira, 


d. of S. A. Sabnis, Esej , Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay Educ . Jilfihmstone Coliege, Boinliay 
*nid School of Economics, Umv. of London. 
Some tune Professor of Political JCconomy; 
Uttiveibity of Dacca (1921-23) Publicatio?ix , 
Feonoum Consecjuencc's ot the War for India, 
Wealth and W'cltaie of the Bengal Delta 
Banking in rndia .iiicl Jndiistnal Labour in 
India Addrcbs : Elpliinstonc* College, Fort, 
Bombay 


PANCJvRIDGIC, 111 on Raiiere, B.A., 

Bartislei, Judge, Higli Coint, Calcaitta (April 
1930) 0 (kt. 2, 188.5 Educ • Winchester 

Collc-ge and Did Collc*ge, Oxfoid Called 

to Bar Iniiei Tc'inple. 190‘), Advocate, 
CaUntta IhgliCoiiTl, 1910, Standing Counsel, 
JUnigal, 1926, Olliciating Judge, 1929 ; 
Addihojial Judge, ]‘>20 ludi.in Aiiny 

Reserve of Dttiieis, 1914 , Capt , 1918 ; 
mentioned in despatllle^ by Field-Marshal 
Loid Alien by , served m Fiance ami Palestine, 
Addtexx Bi ngal Club, (!alentta ; and Gueiital 
Club, Haiiovei Sipjaie, London. 


PANDALAf, The Hon*bi,r Mr JusTiOFi K. 
JvRIsiiNVN, BA, BL, Bar-.d-Law, LLD, 
(Loud), 1911, Judge, High Court, Madras. 
b ApnllHit m J Narayani Amina, fidne: 
Mavelikara, Tiivandrum and Madras. 

Piaetised law in the State of Travamore fiom 
1890 to 1911. J’loi ceded to England and wms 
called to the Bai iii 1912 Judge, High 
Couit, Ti.vamoie, 1913-14, aw.irded LLD. 
hv London Univeisity tor thesis on Malabar 
Law' J’ratlised at M idrn.s, 191 1-19. apjKunted 
Judge, Small Cause Court, 1919, Cliief ITcsi- 
demy Magistrate, 192 1 , Judge, Jligli Conit, 
1928 Piddu'(itu>u'i Fditor of Irenes of 
Seieme I’liiueis iii Maliyalain, author of 
Pjinu'i oil Cheiiilst 1 \ . aiilJiorof “ Siu i I'SHion 
and 1‘aitiliou in ^M.dabar lauv ” Address' 
Lanark Hail, lliiudaD’s Jload, Vepery, 
Madias. 


I’ARANJPE, CORAL Ramcuanjira, M. Sc., 
A 1 1 S< , T F S , J I’ IToiessoi ot Physics, 
Royal Institute of S( icnee, Jloiubay b 30 
Jaiuiarj 1891 wi Mis Maliiii Paianjpe. 
Educ J’ooua, Jh'idi'lheig and Boilln. 
Boiulmy Huiveisitv Iteseaieh Seholai at 
Jkingaloie ioi tliiee yiais, then foi some 
tune Assist .nil. iii Die Plivsicil Chemistry 
Dejiaitmeiit of the Indian Institute ol Si lenee, 
Baiigaloie , suKC J920 I’lolessor ot Physics 
in the Indian JOdueatioiial Seiviec at tlio 
Royal Institute ot Seienie, JJomhay. Fellow 
ot University ot Bombay J*uhhrati(ms ' 
Vaiioiis jiajiejs m the journals of the Indian 
Institute of Siieuic, Bangaloit, The Indian 
Journal ot IMivsies, Caleutla, ami other 
Scientific jouiuals Joint Editor of the 
])opulai .Scientific monthly m Maiatlii “Srishti 
Diiyan ” AddiCbs: Royal Institute 

ot Seienee, Mayo Road, Bombay “ .Sadhana,** 
Dadar, Matunga (.South), Bombay 14. 


PARAN JPYK,Bagtiiinatii Purushottam, Dr., 
M.A. (Cantab ), B. Sc. (Bombay), D. Sc. 
(Calcutta). 6. Miirdl, 16 Feb. 1876. Educ.: 
Maratlia H. S., Bombay ; Fergusson Coll. 
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St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Pell.) ; Paris , 
Poona ; and Gottingen ; First in all Uiiiv 
exams. In India ; went to England as Govt 
of India scholar ; braoketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, IS09; Prlnc. and Prof 
of Math, Fergusson Coll, I'oona, 1002-24, 
lion. Associate of the Itai lonalist Press Asso- 
ciation, has taken pioniinent pait in all 
social, political and educational movements 
in Jioinhay Pres. Vice-Chancclloi of Indian 
Women’s TTnlv., lOlfl-20 ; Pombay Leg 
Council, 1913 , represented the University of 
liombay, 191 6-23,1920 Aw.ird(‘d the K alsar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, llcforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1921; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Foi CCS Committee, 1924 : Indian 
Taxation inquiry CommitUe. 1924-?*^, 
Fllected to Bombay (’ouncil to leprescnt Ui iv 
111 1926 , appointed Minister, 1927 ; Membei 
India Council, 1927-32, Viee-Clianccllor, 
Lucknow University, since September 1932 
Publications . Short Lives of Gokhalc and 
Karve. The Crur of the Indian Problem 
Address * Vici'-Chamellor’s Lodge, Lucknow. 

PARSONS, Sir (Alfred) Alan (Lethbridge), 
Kt (1932); BA. (Oxon.); C.l.E. (1925); 
Indian Civil Service ; Si'cretary, Finance 
Pepartment of the Government of India 
(19;i2). ft. 22nd October 18H2. w Katharine 
Parsons. Ediic Brad field Colfi’go and Univ 
College, Oxfoid. Indian Civil Seivice, Punjab, 
1907, Under Secretary to Punjab Goveniment, 
1912, and to Goveinmont ot India, Finance 
Department, 1910 , Additional Finaiuial 
Adviser, Military Finame, 1920; Deputy 
Controllei of the (!uriency, Bombay, 1922 , 
Secietary to Governiiicut of India, Industries 
Department, 1925, financial Commissioner 
of Railways, 1926-1931 ; Teinpoiary Member, 
Governor- Generars Executive Council, 1932 


PARTAB BAHADUR PINO, Raja, TalDQDAR 
OP KiLA PARTAnGARii, Cl.E, Kon. Magis* 
tratc ; Hon. Mein, of U. P L(‘g. Council 
ft 1806. Address : Kila X*artabgarh, Oudh. 


PARTABGARII, II. H. RAM SiNGii Bahadur, 
Maharawat OP. ft. 1908. s 1929. m. eldest d. 
of Bao Raja Sir Madbo Singbji, K C I.E , 
of Sikar in Jaipur, 1924 (died) ; second d 
of Maharaja Saheb of Dumraon m Bchar 
In 1932 Jiduc Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
passed Ids Diploma Exaimuation from that 
College In 1927. State has an area of 880 sq 
miles and population of 07,114 ; salute of 
15 guns. Address . Partabgarh, Rajputana. 

PASCOE, Sir Edwin Hall, Kt. (1928), M A., 
Sc.D. (Cantab ), D. Sc. (London), F.G S., 
F.A S B., Director, Geological Survey of India, 
1921-1932. ft. 17 Feb. 1878 m. Mia, d. of 
James MacLean of Boauly, Inverness. Educ , . 
St. John’s College, Cambridge (Foundation 
Scholar). Joined Geological Survey, 1905; 
Kangra Earthquake Investigation. 1905; 
Survey of Burma Oilfields, 1905-09; 
accompanied Makwari Punitive Expedition, 
Naga Hills, 1910; deputed Persian Gulf, 
Arabian Coast and W. Persia, 1913; Slade 
OillleldB Commission in Persia, and Persian 


Gulf, 1913-14; Punjab and N. W. Prontn r 

1914- 15, Commsn. as Lt. In LA R o 

1915- 1917; on Active Service, Mesopotanu.i 
1910-17; promoted to Superintendent, (ieolf,ir‘, ’ 
cal Suivcy of India, 1917 ; on Deputation t * 
Mesofiotamia, 1918-19. Editor, Memoirs r.n . 
Records of the Geological Survey of Indn 
1920-1030, Mining and Geological Tubtitm/ 
of India, President in 1924, Treasurer i.|j 
Editor ot 'J’ransaetions, 1920-1930; Presid, ,1 
of the Governing liody, Indian School 01 
Mining and Geology, 1921-32 , Trustee, Ind' ui 
Museum, (’alcutta. 1921-1032; Imperial I - , 
iionin ConfcriMKe London, 19 j0,Meinl)er,(,( ( i,, 
gu.il Survey Boaid, London, i9i4 79///,, 
turns Till* Oilfields of Buima , Tin* PidudiKni 
Oceurreuees of Assam and Bengal , i’etndc uitt 
in the Punjab and N. W. Fiontier Provino 
Geological Notes on JMesopotamia, with sp- ( nl 
reference to occuiieiiccs ot Pctiolcum, .md 
si'veral shoitcr papers in the Records, (,m. 
logical Survey of India and elsewlui. 
Address • Geological Survey of Iiuli.i, i*: 
Chownngliec, Calcutta. 


PATEL, Vallabhbhat Jhaverbhai, Bai:-m- 
Law. Born of a Patidar family at Karanc id 
near Nadiad, Matriculated from the Nadi.id 
high school, iiassed DLstnet Pleader’s ov.mii 
nation and bi‘gan practice on the (rininMl 
side at Godhra, went to England and v.is 
ealled to the Bar at Middle Temple On 
return from England started practising jii 
Ahniedahad Entered public life 111 I’di* 
as an associate of Mr. M K. Gandhi w)io li ul 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at tii- 
medabad. Came into prominoiKse ,i 
Satyagraha leader first at Ivaira and tlK'u m 
the Nagpur national flag agitation and < Im 
whore, and m the Bardoli no-tax camitaon 
On suspension of non-oo-oi)oratlon movcniMd 
and incarceration of Mr Gandlii, jninid 
Ahmedabad Miinicip.ility for the first imi' 
and beuune its President, 1927-28. Addi 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 


PATKAll, SlTARAM SlINDERIlAO, B.A , M I- 
ft. 10 May 1873 m Mis Sliani uui 
Patkar Educ: Elphinstonc Iligli .slnul 
and EJjihin&tone (College. Began 
ing as a Pleader, High Couit, AiM"""' 
Side 111 1897; Was api >0111 ted Govt imimhI 
Pleadei m 191 3 and continued as such ti! bil\ 
1926, Selected in November 1923 M ml"' 
of tlie India Bar Committee ajiptunti . 
Lord Reading, which made its rep- -ft m 
Feb 1924 and resulted in the enammin' 
ot the Indian liar Councils Act 01 i ' '' 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bomba t Jloi* 
Court, in July 1920 and confirmed .i" 
manent Judge, Nov. 1926, appoin' 11" 
act as officiating Chief Justice in Jiin< I'H 
retired in 1933 , cieetod Vico-Ciiancclloj ^1' 
Indian Women’s University in Juh i'* ' 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian 
University, July 1932. Address. Is 
Road, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

PA'TRO, RAO BAHADUR ANNEPU SlR PA' 
ramadass, Kt. (1924;; K.C I E ' ' ' 
High Court Vakil, Ganjam ; land! id- r 
Member of the Madras Legislative ( 
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, iiincctod with tho workin;' ot l.oc.il 
lt-(Jovcrnmcni uistltvitions m ruial 
.,'e.is tor over a quarti'r of a century 
A mister ot JiducJition, rublic Works and 
I wise, I’lohident, All-l*artiCb <'on- 

]. lence, Delhi, 1030 , riesident, South Imha 
liberal C’onleience, l'.>*37, Vresidimt and 
1 e.ider ot All-liidiaii (\)iniinttce ot Justice 
I’ciity (Jioii-lirahmiM) Delegate to Jtoiiiul 
! able (’onlereuee, 1U3U and 11)31 and 1U32 
.,Wo DeU'K^^te to Eut'land to lo-oiKMate 
^,ltll the Joint, railianiuntarv (’ominittee on 
Indian Jteioinis l‘)33 Delei'ate to tlie 
J (‘affiio of Mations. Geneva, 1S)31 Puhhea 
/,)a.s huial J*lconoimcb A Study of Jlural 
( onditions in the Madias Presidency , Studies 
III Local Self-Goveimuent Address 
( o^niopolitan Club, Madras. 

j'Vi rANl, Sir Piiahhasmankar D vlpvtrui, 

h (’IE, Tiesldeiit ol (’oiiinil, rJiaviiau.ti 
stall', li)3(), iHvaii, Hha\na‘i»tr Stall. i<M»3-l3 
Mi'iiiber oi Ewe Coimi d ot Goxiiiinient ol 
J.ombay, J 01 2-1‘Jl Ti , ol thi Hoinbav la } 4 is|a- 
live (Vuiiuil, 1010 , ot the Jiiijh ri.il la uislalive 
( iMineil 1017, of the I’oum il ol India, 1017- 
I'l I'resiileiit, Coimeil ot Administiatiim 
101 9-1 030 h IS(>2 Kdm Moivi Kajkote 
iSoiiibay Addn'ss Anantwadi, IJhavnauai 

lOlTEKSON, Titk Doiv Mr Jitstk' Damp 
MVRKK, EA (Cantab), Jiiditi , lliirli Comt 
1 iliutta h Slay 5. 1870 m M.iiioiiiili 
Mai her \tkmson PUlm Oiindli and Cani- 
1'iidj.a V.iiious ExeiutiM' and Jiidnal posts 
111 Jieni^al Addifss High Com I, (’akiitta 

P\VJ{V^ Dastimmi Safiku (hrusKTFi Eraoilti, 
first High 1‘riest ot tlie Easali Scot (Jlefoiin 
'''(’I'tion) ot the ]*aisis m llornbaA', elected, 
1020 , Older oi Mint tnun the Sh.ih of JVrsia 
1020, elected Ifoiioiary Meiiibi i oi the 
liimgariaii Oiientul SoiietN, lOk), leieivul 
liuigiatulatory Addiesses liom si\ ol the 
W'uld’s toreiiiost sueiililie and leai ni d soi le- 
'i(s, imludiiig till' soikl^ d’Ethnugiaphu lie 
I’liis, 103i-Ji, prcseiitid on 0 Apiil J034 
Hilli a Coinniemoiatioii Vohiine, toinpubing 
i-'-ays «ind n scan lies on Diieiil.il laiiguagis 
111' ratine, histoiy, ])lnlosopl»v and ait by 
'•'Koity einmeiit siJiolais tioni scm nteen 
iliOeri'iit lomitries, and juibhshed m England 
l'\ the Oxford Unneisity I'uss, b 9 Apiil 
l''Vj , sons, tliree, dami/ders, tliTi e Edtualton 
t’ublicand luivate schools, Navsaii Oidamed 
iiilo Zoroastiiaii priesthood, Js7l , thst I’nnci- 
I'll of the Zend-r.ihla\i Al.idiessa (Zoioas- 
Onn Tlieological Seinmaiv) at Navsaii, 
ii!*j>ointed, 1889, High lOiest ot the Paisis 
n Loua\la, elected, 1912 Founder and 
fiiistee ot the Haznu' Jasliaiie Jlii/t Horniazd 
('’'ouety for the Projiagation ol Zoioastiian 
Knowh'dge), also tiustee of the Alullan Auju- 
•'I 111 Behetiin Fund (Foundation for the 
15- tterment of the Zoroastnan Community), 
I' lbhcatwns : Hfihe Zarthoshti (a Zoroastnan 
* techism), Bombay, 1901, second edition 
kill; Tarikate Zarthoshti (Zoroastnan 
' ' •'eiuonials), Bombay, 1902, Second edition 
k .2 , VaazC Kliurshed (Lectures and Ser- 
Qs on Zoroastnan Subjects), Dlombay, 
k‘ >t ; Itesrdh: Khurshod (Essays and 
i liesses on Zoroastnan Subieels), Parts 2, 3, 
'Ubay, 1917. 1931 , Zarthoshti Slliitiya 
•k'hyaB (Zoioastiiuu Studies), Paits. 1, 2, 


Bombay, J922, 1928, lianiari Studies, 

]>ombay, 1927, many aitieles on Zoroastnan 
subjects 111 (hijarati iiewspaiH'is and journals. 
-Ii//yess Sunaiiii House, Alalabar HiJl, 
Bombay 

PAVlty, FAIIKDI’N DVSTPR CfTRSKTJI, Chfof 
Engiiieoi, North Western Kiilway (retired). 
Created (’1 E, 1939 Eldi’ste.son of Dasturji 
Snbeb Cuibctji Eiaihji Paviy Education 
liilphiustonc College and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Coopt r‘s Hill ; Associate 
and Fellow ot Coopei’s JIill Appointed 
Assist.int Phigintor, Noith Western Railway, 
3909, Eweutive Engineer, 1998, Supeiin- 
tendiiig Engmeei, 1921 Address Othce 
of till' Chiet Engineer, Ninth Western Rail- 
Avay Lahoie. 

PWIiy, JiLD^^nmuC , M A , PhD ,Oilentalifct 
and \utluu /> 27 Noveinbei 1S99. Educ ’ 
Elphinstoni College, 1919-18 , St Navii*r’s 
College, 1918-29 , B V , with Honours.llom- 
bay Clin ei spy, 1020 , Fellow of St Xavier’s 
College and ol MuMa Eiioz M.iiliessa, 1929-21 ; 
M A and Ph D with Distinetion of Columbia 
Cnneisitv, 1922 and 192r>, icspecti\ely , 
Fillow ot Columbia Uni^erslt^, 1924-25 ; 
Tiavelled c\l.ensivel\ in Eiiiope and Anieru'a, 
1925-2<> Appointed Cniveisity Ex.iniiner in 
A\tsta and Pahlavi on letiiin to India in 
192b Wentto Eiml.indin 1927 on a sehokuly 
and lehgioiis mission Deliveied ninnetous 
pnblii lei fines at v.iiions (cnties of leaining 
in England and in loin teen othei eoinitiies 
on the Continent, 1927-39 Upon the 
establishm nt in Boiiilon ot the Zoioa^tnaii 
Hou'^e with the Jlall of Biavei, ami the 
iom|)lelion ol the sdiolailv woik in Jiliigland, 
letnrned to India in 1939 Delivered a 
iiumhiT ol piiblii leetuies m Bombay and 
vaiious otliei leiities ot leaining in Noitlmrn 
India 111 J931 Visited Einojie again in 
3932 lor the (om])h'tion of a liteiary project 
Riii'ived in audienu by Signoi Alussohni 
in Uoiiii May 1914 Betiiriied to Jtomliay 
from London oviiland in Oifobii 1931, alter 
visiting Russia, I’eisia and Atgb.niistan, 
Ktu'ivid ill audnnii l>\ llu Sh.ili ot Persia 
in Ti In r.in ( \ugust 1 9 54), and by tJie King 
ot Atghanistaii in Kabul (Septi'inbei J 934). 
Cliairman ot the Religion Scition, Inter- 
collegiate Club (Intel national House), New 
Volk (l92l-2.''») Jlon Tieasinir, Jlmdiistau 
Assoi'i.ition ol Ameiii.i (<i iiahon-v\'i(lo 
oigani/atnm). New ioiK (1921-2.5) J'alitor 
ot till ’ Himlust.mi Student’ , New A’ork 
(1921 -25) Ml mlu i lit ConiKil of 
till Foieign Cmvi'isities Intormation Jlnri'au, 
Cniveisity ol Bombay (1920-29), of tlie 
Miilla FiioZ M.idiessa (siiiee 1929), of the 
World Conterenee tor International Peace 
thioiigh Iteligioii (sinie 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Stiidv of Relig.ons (London 
biiiee 1939), of Columbia University (’lub of 
London (since 1930), and of Cama Oiiental 
institute .since 1931. Moiuher ot the Book 
Committee, Pars! Puuchayet since 3031. 
Memlier ot tJic Internatioiiul Committee of 
the All-Inilnsive Spiritual Centre at Geneva 
(snux‘ 1928), of the Association d(‘s Messages, 
P.iiissiiiii 19i.l), and ol the institute tor 
Hypeiphvsiial lesi'uii h (Now Yolk Hiiiee 1933), 
Delegate to the Woild Conicrentc lor Inter oa. 
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tional INmco tlirou«li ((J(‘nov.i, 

to the SevontcMMitli Jiit(‘iri.itiorial Conj'ioss 
of OfKMit.iIiats (Uvtonl, l‘U8), to the Fifth 
International ('oU',n'e‘<» foi the lli-^tory of 
Kelmion (Lond ), l‘)JU , and 1o the Fiist 
iliatoileal Con!4M‘s.'3(Honihav, I'Ml) , Ihesident 
of IJoluinbiu Univoisit.v (dub of iioml)av siiue 
11)31 Member of the Jloyal Asi.itu S)<*uty 
ot Great lliitain, of the Aimniean Oiient.il 
Sod(‘ty, and various other kaiiied Societies 
Pablicalions Tiie /joroastu.m Doctiiiie ot a 
Future Life (New YoiK, JUib) , 'I’lie Teachm}^ 
oi Zaiatlinshtra (liombay, IlUb) , \ashte 
Vadaideyan, m thi* Zoioastu.m Sacianumts 
and Oidiuantth (Itomliui, i diteil 

tile volume ol ‘ OiKOital Studies m lionour 
of Gm.selji Li.uhji i\iviy,” bi mu tiu woiU ol 
beveiily emmeiit siliol.iis liom si\<nf(m 
diliiK'iit loimtiies (London Jdti), Th(‘ ht(‘ 
and 'J\a(hm>''i ol Zoioasti r (L'>nd«»n, 10)4), 
Similiial Unity ot Mankind (U.iiis, loti), 
J^iisee Jt'difiion .ind VVo’lld l\aie (N(‘W 
York 11)31), and minn ions ailnks on 
OiJi'iital siibjeitH and World I’lsue m popul.ii 
and Sueiitilie .loiirn.ils L/i/iess Suiiam.i 
ILousob, Malab.ii 11111, Jlombay 

PAVItY, Mkkwanji EiiACHJi , .7 1\ (liomliay), 
LHtM\ (Jauidon), L M <V S (Bomba^), 
LM (Dublin), Caiit.im (IMS) ol the l*ai^i 
I’loneei JJattalion, Jlon I’lesnleiiey Ma^te , 
medical piactitionei, Dombay b 15 Oitober 
180b m 1870 E(hi( Sii G Jehaiimi 
Nuvsaii Zaithosti Ma<l!essa tin'll Sihool, 
Giant Medical Gollej'e ot iSomba^ , hotunda 
Hospital ol Dublin, and London llo'.pdal 
CruIiH Career d’lieliist J’ai.si <ii<ke(er to 
play loi the Middh'sex Count v Y1 in 3805. 
WuH on<‘ ot the membens ol the Second Faisi 
Team that tomod Lintland in 1888 and was 
the priiidiwl Ixmlei l*la>ed for twentj -nine 
yeai8 tor tlie K'piesentat ivi* r.iisi Ti'am of 
ilombav, celebratimjc (lie Jnbihe m 1010, and 
Cii])tain(‘d the I’aisi ti'am lor twinly-toiir 
years 1880-1 1)13 Divisional Siiitteon" and 
Examiner, St .lolm’s Ambulanee Divisnm 
Has been the Chairm.in ot the Larsi Seleitioii 
Commitlee sinee 1015, President ot the 
Daioiiet thicket Club and the ,Iolin Dimht 
Cricket (Miib ol iJombay since 18S2 and JSSa 
I'ublu Li fe Chaiiman ot the Executive Com- 
mittee aiicl Vic-e-rre.sidcnt ol the Zoioastiiaii 
Idiysical Cult 111 c and Ifealth LcMitueaiid the Sir 
Dmshaw M Felat G^mnasiuni in Eombay 
Hon Tieasuiei ot tin* \dMsor\ Committee of 
the 1‘aisi Pioneei Battalion , lion Tieasiircr 
of Jame tk'utenary Fund , Mcmiber ot the 
Mana^iii!' Committee of the Parsi Co-opeia(ive 
HoiismiJ' Socic'ty , I’lesulent ol M O C of 51st 
Bombay Scout Troop , \ lee-Piesident ol the 
Bombay Scout Assoc iition and CIriiiman ol 
the Scout CoinmittcT , doiiit Jlon Secietaiy 
of the Bombay Olympic Associations 
Supeiintendent ol the riasue Camp at 
Santa Ciuz in 1897, A Tiiistcc ol Di 
Gimi Tiust Fund toi Tcclmnal Education 
and ot the Navasaii Jli}j:h School , A Tiustc'c 
ot the IVtit Gymiiahiuiii , Lite Member 
ot Mazdayamii M.indnl, BuNaia (Jlass, Y l\f 
FA, and IChoished Mandal , ('haiiman ol 
Faisl Scold Fedeiation and Paisi I’mitv 
Lea, 4 ue and Zoioastiian Band Executive 
Coimnitteos. Frcsident ot the " Zuioastiiau 
Orchestra ” ; Joint JULou. beery., “ Farsn 
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Bekari Fund ” I^ablicalions Farsi Crn kc i 
Fhv'siealCultuie , The Team Spiiitin Cm k( i 
lladio Talks on Boxlnj' amoiif' the Pai-u 
“ Seoiitinji ”, “Health” and “ 100 First- \i (’ 
Donts*’. ('liibs Paisi Gvmkhari.i, W iIIiml'i! - n 
SpoiTH Club and llipon Club. Ac///, 
Colab.i Castle*, ('olaba, Bombay. 

PAVK Y, Mish JUlxsy, M A , Author and Liif. . 
teui, b 25 Dc'ccmbei lOOb Edae ()i,i ^ 
Maiv Hmh School and St Xavier’s C(p|!, 
Bombav , M V with Distinction, Ct»lun i 
Univeisity, New York Visilc-d Eiul , l 
eveiy ycai, since 1921 Tiavdled extcii i., 
in Ammca, 192') Jhesc'iitc'd at In \ 
Maiestiis' Court m J 928 Tiavclk'd (\ 
hivdv m Liiro])<*, I92(i, 1928 and i- ,, 
J)i l( 4ate to tin G( IK v.i Coideiencc tor I, 
thioimh Ui'lj}. 9 on, 1928 Yisiti*d Honii oil 
was leceived m .ludu iici* by Sii^noi Mii^'uli ii 
May 19U Made the ovc'iland joiiriu v b nn 
London to Bombay to visit Itussia, I’eisii m i 
At*dianistan Ihccived iii audience bv tin 
Shah c)l Pi'isia in Teh(‘ian, Aiimist 19 I 
and by the Ivimj; of Atizhamstan m K dml 
Si*i»l('mh(‘r 1931 Me mbt'i ot CominniM 
ot vaiioiis Chaiily Balls, Jic'ld m London lu 
J92.S-34 in the pn'si'me ot membc'rs ol iln 
Jtojal l'’,imilv, m aid ol the Lc'attue oi 7I( o\ 
St Gc'oii'c s ilos|)itaL Mount Vc'rnon Can i 
JlosjuLiJ Lojd Mayoi and Niceioys’ liniiin 
Eaithctuakc Fund, Bo>al Northern llo-jiii d 
Dockland srUtk mciit (hiivcisity Coll 
Hosj)ital, \ictori.i Hospital foi Clnldo n 
Piimess Bi , it ticc* Hospital, Plaistow M.dMinn 
Hospital, National Socii'tv ot Jkiy Nunm- 
and Institute* ot Mc'dical Psycholof^y M' m 
her ol the Piimiosc League ot Gii‘al Bill .a 
Biitisli Lcaj^ue ot Mcicv, Biitldi Fcdc*] ition 
ol tJniversitv Women, Biitish Indian I nion 
Jntei national Theatie Society ot J.oii ion 
also ot the Bombay Woik Guild, and ot 
scv(*ial other Associations and Sock in ^ 
Pablieattans The Heroine's ot Aiennt 
JTrsia, Stones Ketold Irom the Shalinai n oi 
Fudasui (Cambndue, 1939), and n no 
aitnles on Iiamaii subjects m popnl u n I 
sc It ntitie join n.ils .L/c/nsv Sunama 11 i'' 
Mal.il»ai Hill, Bombay. 

FElUEll, Most Eev Ferdinand, S J < t' ' 
he Aii*libishop ol Cakiitta, since J92J / 
Antwerp, 22 Sc*pt 1875 Jomc>d Soiu” 
ot .Ic'aus, 1897, nominated Superior ol an' 
Mission in Bi*iiyal, 1913 Coriseeial ed ' 
acljiitoi Bishop, J)ee 1921 Grand < i ' 
Oich'i ot the Cl own. Kinyht Comm, i' 
Order ot Lcojiold Addtess 32, Park " " ' 
Calcutta 

PETTGAKV, KiiVN Bauvddk Kavv'-m 
bllEDJt, Cl li , 5 24 Nov 1877 m ^ ' 
il ol Mr Jehangiishavv Aidc'sbu 
yaikhan Edac . Suiat and B* ' 
Started caiecr as Sub-lnspidu 
Fohea* in Bombay City C l.D and ci- 
vvc'iit tbic)nj»h all }'iudc*s ot the Cit> ' 
S\.is piomoted to Indi.iu Police Sen 
1928, and has smc*c* hceii l)c*puty Coniim 
ol Police* in chariie Sp(*cial Branch 
Bomhay C 1 D Ktcc'ivc*d mc*dal ol the 
Viotoiiaii Oidc*! liom H 1 M the 
Euipcior, 1912, cioatcd Khan babe b 
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Jvhaii lialwdur, IDUi, K.ii'i.ii ' 

First Class, , apjaunti d Justu t* »»t (ho 

Poaoo IUi4 , appomtod Couip.vuiou ot tho 
linpoiial Sol V 1(0 i)idor, l*)2(i appolutod 
OliKor ot tho Most Kxdlloiil Onh'i oi (ho 
Biitish l^m])uo, iWil , C 1 F l‘>hi .Id/Zn'ss , 

2, \\iiitoi jLload, Malabai Hill, lioiiibaj. 

PETIT, Jbiunoiu Bomanjkp, Moadiant and 
miliowner. 6. 21 Aug IS/S) m Miss J ujoo 
S irabjee P.ituck, MBM ICai'-ur'i-lliiul 
Silver niphdlisl. Educ Fort High and St 
Aavioi’s I n^l It lit ions J I* , iinTihani and 
inili-agont : M<“inb('r, lionibav ilunuipal 
Cor))oiation, and Tho liornbay Jmpio\oinent 
Trust Hoaid, 1 901-10 tl, Bombay JWilopnuiit 
Boaid and tho Vio(,oii.i Jid*iloo Toihnioal 
Jiistituto, Mmnhor ot the Commit tc(‘ ol tin* 
IJombay Millownoib’ Assoc i.dion (l’i<‘''idc'u( , 
1915-l(j lit 1028-20), Indian M('i( hants’Chanda t 
(Pro-iidont, 1019-20) and Indian liidnslnal Con- 
leronoo (President, 1018), Vuo- Pic'^idcmt, 
Bombay Prc'sidonoy Assoc n , Fellow ot tho 
IJnivorsity ot Bombay; Tiiistcr ol Pais(c 
Panohayat, Kouudii and Man.igmg Director 
of Th Indian Dnihi Mac/ (1023-1 0il),Ponndc r 
and PioHidont ofthoB.D Potit Paisi (Ic iioial 
1 tos pita 1, Indian Economic Sodity, Bomba^ 
Progrc'Hsive Association, and Now High 
School tor (iiilH (P.omliav), Kounclc*i oi (he 
Impeiuil Indiiiu Ci(izonshii» Assoc lation and 
thoVntona Momoiial School loi tho JUmd 
Dologate ol the Paisi ChnO M<itijmonial Ccuiit 
(1902-1022) , Mc'mhoi of P.ombay I.omslatixc 
Counc il (1021-102 1 and 1027-,}4 ), E\( isc Com- 
milXeo (1021-2'), ludn't'iious fiidiMiMS 
Comm it ((‘c (1015-1017), In'lusitial Do-p"‘os 
Committee (1021), the' Cnncusitv Belonn" 
Committc'o (102-D. and the* Bombay Pic»\mcial 
Fraiuhiso CoinmittLo, lO.U .Ic/c/cc'ss Mcmiit 
Petit, Pedder Hoad, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 

PETMAN, Charle? Eaule Bevan, C T E. 
6. 9 September ISdO. w. ]02(), Amy, widow 
oi .lohu William HiMisloy, clocoasoci, late j 
Diic'clor of Indian Hovt. Tolcgiafchs and d \ 
of Bev Edwin Pope deceased, toimcily Ynar 
ot Paddock Wood, Kent and Hector of Lat- 
chiiigdon, Kssex Eduv lOivatcly” and at 
Tiiuity College, Cam bud go , Achocato, 
Calcutta II Court, 1802, and ot Chiot Coml, 
Punjab, 1892, Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1900 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahoie, 
from April to Aug 1020 and from Oct 1020 
toFeh 1021 Foimdc’i ami Kiist Mastci cu tin* 
liUhoio Jluiit, 100 3 1‘uhln ahons “ Hc‘]»oil 
on Kiaiids and Biibciy in tho Commissaiiat 
Dc'partmcnt”; '* P W D Contract Manual” 
(Revised Edition) Address: Lahore. 

PETRIE, Sill David, C T.E , C V.O., C B E , 
Cliaiim.in, J’ublio ScuMto Commission, 
India, biiice August 1032 b 1870 Ethic 
Aberdeen Univ. Ent. Incl. Police, 
1900 ; Asst .Dir., C.I D , Simla, 1011-12 ; Sp. t 
duty with Homo Dept., 1015-1010, on 
Bpecial duty with 11. H H. tho Duke of 
Connaught, 1921 ; on stall of H. R. IJ. (ho 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22, Senior Siiperin- 
tendont of Polioe, Lahore , Member of the 
H Column on Piihlio Soi v n cs 102), Diicctcu 
Intolhgence Biiioau, llcuuo Department 
UoYurumoiit ol ludi.i, 1021-Jl, apiiomted 
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Mc'iuboi, Pulihc Soivno CommissitMi, Jncli.i, 
Apiil 10 >1 Chairman, Indi.iu lU'd Cross 
Socic'ty .md St John AmbuKun c‘ A-'Sooiation, 
.uid CliicO Cctmmi'.v.ionoi (oi the Lnipiic' of 
India ot S( .l(dm Xmbulancc' Ong.ido ()\c'i- 
sca*., Kmgbt Dt lijacc ol SI Jobn of Jmiis.j- 
li m, 10 5.3 c /•» IJojds Bank, 

Bomb.is 

ITI’KI') V IT! h V, Sir .) nil's SroTi’, Lt , 

C M G , C I h , (' V (> , C 1*. K . I) s () Clnol 
Conliollcu <d Stoics }) JO N()\ lss2 Jennod 

(be seiMcc 1000 a-, ilocliicil oispc'ctoi , 

lioctiK,! engines i loll, ('\ o toil, on 
unlit, tl\ SIM Me i‘. 1010 10)0 \s'.t Diicc'toi ot 

WciiKs, I'Jecliieal and Mc c haim al Soctioiis, 
Mc'sccjicdaim.i, I'Mi), (' I i; , io2o,riiiot (‘ontio- 
llc 1 c'l St CMOS, Indian stoic s 1 )c pai I nic lit, 1022, 
on icticigii scoMee imdc i rioluii (JoNoinmoiit, 
J02S, CMC lo;o, knight hoo.i, 1 0 iO. 
Atltlnss The Iniliaii .stoics Depailmoiit, 
(b)\ * I nnu lit ol India, Simla and Jlolhi. 

POCIIlvIJAXAWALA, Sik SimAUTl Nus.SEIl- 
wvNJi, Kt , .1 P CoHilioaled Assoeiate 

ot the Institute ol Bankers (Jamdon), 
1010, M.inagmg J)iio(tor, Contial JJaiik ot 
Indii, IJcl b 9 Aug 1881 M Bai 

Sakeib.u Ituttonji hdur New High Sdiool 
and St XaNiei’s College, Jiomliav. Jomod 
Chaitered Bank ot India, Au-tralia and 
Chun and .illi r serving the Biink lor 7 yoais 
and tho Bank ot India lor 5 veils, toiiiided 
the ('entaal Lank ol iiidi.i Was ajifunnted 
inembei ed the; (ioveinmoiil So mities Jte- 
halulitation Commit lee l<v the (Jovt of iiuiiu 
m 1021 , apjioniii cl (liniin.m (ivlon Jiank- 
kmg Conimi^sicMi, A|mi 1 loji, Cie.itcd 
Ivtiiglil (mu 10,1 {//(/it s ‘ Ihu III \isla,” 

Mamie P ii.idi , \N oili Loiidi tv 

POPIO M \ ioiv-(Ji M 1 , VI, s\ OM V Boston, 
I) so (loKo, {' l\ (i!).)t)j, Jagion d’ 
Jletnmni (liaiiee) I017, b o|h i’chniary 
Js70 in hoiolhv Ashbv Ilamcl 1<I2*) E/iiu , 
,St Polls School and ( foist, s rcJhgc, C.irnb- 
lidgt Joined Istli Ibival lii-li, 1001, 
hstli JBlles 1- F ( i \ ) 1 (OI , N \\ KimitiiM 
ollmln 1 OOs j.iii, ug iL' oust ’Mohmands) , 
Stall ( olloge 101 i, liiCM Wai, I'laiiee lOLI 
to Dee 1017 i’.ilihtinc 1 '( | ,s ti » 1 o pi Jirc'Vc't 
ol l,t -CetlomJ, iOlO, I’.liMt ol C.d , J021, 
Commamhciil , 40(h livdei.ehad icegimont, 

102t. Comm.uidetl Jiannu Bng.oh , J02(>, 
Commandei iPi/m i k Jaig.ule , 1020, Majoi- 
(Jonoial, 10,0, ( 'ommaiidt I , N\ .i/,itistan 

Disijul lo,3l , I) \ cV () M G S rommaml 
10 51 ( uloiu 1 tJOIh 11 Ml. 1.1 had Jit gmit'ut, 

lOJi 

POSA, Mauno, j S 0. (toil), K.S.M. 1893. 
b. Toungoo, 13 May 18v,2. EUuc. ' St. P.iurM, 
ji P M Sell , '1 oiiiigoo Asstt In Givil Olheer; 
Nmgyai Column II, 15. I'A'iioditionary Field 
I'orce*, 1885-87 , J5uim i Medal with clasp, 
1S85-87. Sonioi M(on)>oi. Bnima IVovmcml 
Judie lal Scr. siinje; 101 1 Jntoi piotorto Prince 
ot %\.ih‘.s during vjsjt to Biiirna, Jan. lOOtS. 
Also to tliioc Viceroys, 1808, 1001, 1008; 
Dist Judge*, lOlh, Otfg Divpiou.il SossiotiH 
Judge, l'M8, Kilned, June* lois, As-tl Dll. 
Hniudmg, .jiilv to Dec ll>18. Meiilioneu o;i 
1 desiiatcbes. Hdefreii^ , 'J lutou. 
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PRABHAN Sir Govind JJalwant, Kt , B.A , 
LL.B., Advocate (O.S ) b. Mav 1874 m 
XlaTnal>ai d ot Mi. B Pnulliari retired 
Assifetaiit Eiijiuieor Edw B 3 llijiii Sclioo) 
Tiiaiia, Elphiiistoiie College , and (lovt J.aw 
School, Jininbav. Biactiscd at 'llmria, 
boiuiiio, ]*ublic Prosccub)! ol Ivolaba, 1007, 
resigned in 1020, loi 20 veais a ituinbci ot 
Tliaiia Municipality , toi scveial yearhits Vicc- 
Prcbideiit and for 7 years its elected President, 
Member of District Loial Boaid, Tliana, foi 
8 years, was one of tiie Dircctorh ot Tliaiia 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank; I'lesideiit, 
Thaiia Dist. Boy Scouts Movement ; is one of 
the Vico-Piesideiits of tlio Ciiandrascnai 
Kayastha I'rabhu comminutY ; elected at the 
Indore Paiisliad ; eleited to the Jioiiibay 
Council 111 1024 ; ro-clccted in 1020 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Maliomedan Rural Constituency , Minis- 
ter of Poicst and lixciso, 1027-28 ; Viiiance 
Menibor <)f Bombay (jovernment, 1028-10;{2 
Creak'd Kni«ht in June JOyi (Birtliday 
Honour J.ist) Bal\ ant Bay, Thana, 

Laburnun Hoad, CauuicM, Itunhay. 

PRAMATHANATJl, Baneujea, I’loh ssor Dr 
M.A. ((<al ), D Sc Eeon (Loud ), Baiiistei- 
at-Lavv , Mirito I’loJessor ot K<ononii(s, 
Calcutta linnersity sime 1020 Piesideiit, 
Council ol Post-(j!iadu<*tc Teacliiny! in Aits, 
Calcutta Uiiiveisity. b Noveiiibei 1870 
Educ,: at Piesideney Coll(‘^e, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economics, Eimlaiid 
l^ofessor in the Bishop’s, City, llipoii and 
Scottish Chuidi Collettes, Calcutta, 1005-1018, 
Delegate to the Coiigiess of Universities, 
Oxioid, 1021 , Meinbei, Bengal Legis Coun- 
cil, 1028-80, Fellow Cab uttu Univeisity , 
Member ot the Syndicate Calcutta Univeisity 
Dean, Faculty of Arts, Ca lent t, a llmvirsity. 
lt)20-80; I’lcsidcnt, Bengal Eionoiiiii Somety 
since 1027, President, Indian Econoinit Con- 
feicnce, 1030 l^iihlicatiovs A study of 
Indian Ecoiioinics, (Fust Edition, 1011) , Pub- 
lic Adiuiiiistjatlon 111 Ancient India, Fiscal 
Pulley in India , A llistoiy ol Jnduii Taxa- 
tion , Indian Finamo in llie Days ol the 
Comiiaiiv , and Piovlmial Finance in India. 
Indian Budgets, Mihtaiy Exjjeiiditure in 
India AUdrciSi, . 3, Asutosh Silk Lane, 

Calcutta. 

PRASAD, Ganksh, M.A. (Cantab.), D. Sc. ; 
Hardinge professor of IJigher Matheiiiatics 
in the Cahutta University; lufe President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society ; 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Socuty ; 
Patron, Allahalad University Math, ASvSocn 
b, 16th Rov. 1876. Educ.: Pallia; 
Allaliabad, Cambridge; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Unlv 
(1924) ; Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty ol Science, 
Allahabad Ujiiv. ; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indi ni As-ociatlon 
for Cultivation of Science ; Member of the 
Senate and Ex-Council, Agra University 
PvblienUona ' “Constitution of Matter and 
Analytical Theories of Heat.” (Berlin, 1903) 
text-books on Differential Calculus and Integial 
Calculus (London, 190U and 1910), “Matlie- 
tnutlcal Xtoseaicli in the last twcuty yeais'* 
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(Berlin, 1922) ; “ The place of partial differen- 
tial equations In Mathematical Physics” 
(Calcutta, 1924); “An Introduction to the 
theory of elleiitic functions and higher trans- 
cciidentals” (Calcutta, 1928); “ Lectures on 
recent researches in the theory of Fonnor 
seric.s” (Calcutta, 1928) and many other 
original jiupcis jiublislied in the inathcinatieal 
and scientiffc journals of Euglaiul, Germany, 
Italy and India during 190i0-1924 AddreCs 
2, 8aina vaya Mansions, Corporation Stieet, 
Calcutta , and 87. Benares Cautt. 

PRASAD, The TIon .Iitstice Sir Jwala, 
B.A., LL B , Puisne Judge, I’atna High Court, 
since 1910, Acting Cliiet Justice, 1921. b 
25th March 1875, son of Babu S.vhay, 
late Deputy Collector and Magistiate 
of Bliardara, Picgaiia Behca, Bihar and 
Orissa m 1888, d of Munsif Maiigul 
Sen Singli, Zamlndar and retired Dy Com- 
missioner Educ * Arrali Zillah Sehool, 
Patna College, Calcutta University, Muir 
Ceiitial College and Allahaliad University. 
BA Ist Class Honours and Jubilee 
Medallist 1898, LL B , and J'uhilco Bursary 
1895. Vakil, Cahaitta and Allahabad Higli 
(’omte. Goxerumoiit Pl<‘ader, Shahah.id, 1903 
Viee-Chaiimaii, liOeal lloaid, 1004 Membeu of 
Shalmlud llistutt Boanl, 1904 Secretary of 
Government A null Zillah Sdiool, 1908, 
Founded l*urdHh Giils’ Sehool at Ariah. 
1913, Inaugiirak'd Zillah School Boarding 
House, 191 ,i Fellow of Patna Uiiivcisity 
Moiiihor of Sviidic.ite and of the l^'acultv ot 
Eaml and Boaid ot Fxamitiers in Law. Presi- 
dent, Li'ague ot Educationists Piesident, All 
India Ivayastha Couteienee 1915, Piesidcnt, 
Bchar Young Men's Jnstituto , Rai Saheb, 
1914 . lUi Bahadiu, 1915 Ag. Chief ,TustU(‘ 
in 1922, 1024 and 1020. Ag.* Chief Justice 
1931 Addicts . Patna 

PRAhAD, Hon'uM': Ku.xwah Sik J viiM.di 
Kt (1985), C S 1 , C 1 E ,U B.E., M A (Oxou ), 
O BE (1919), CIE (192-1), C S.l (1911) 
Mimbd ot till Vinroy’h Exi'iiitlvi Couim il 
b Jail 17,1880 Edtfr AJlahab.id I nivcisitv 
LiihoIu College, Oxtoid AsMsfrOit and 

Joint Magidiate , Magistiate and Colli itoi 
190.i-19l9, I’rovmual Ri tonus Olhier, 1920, 

i Seiietarv to (Joveiimieiit, U I* , 1921-1927 

1 f'hiel Scue'aiy to Govciniui lit, U. I' 

I 1927-1931 Besigned Jndian Civil Siivic 

! Ajilll I9ii Jloinr Membel to U I’ 

Goveiiinuiit J9‘Ji, Mimher Viteiov - 
Exeiutixe Couiu.ll, 1985. Addret>h . Dello 
and Simla. 

PRASAD, RaJeNDKA, MA., ML, 5 3 Dei 
3884 Etltu Piesidemy College, Cakutta 
Vakil, High Court, till 1929 Prote^soi 
Uinv Law College, Calcutta, 1 91 4-10, Memhei 
Senate of P.itna University smee its founda 
tioii, resigned in pursiiaiiee of non-eo-operatioii 
resolution , Se( rotary, Bihar Provineial Con 
gross Committee; Preskleiit, Bihar IToviruial 
Conference, 1920, Registrar “Bihar Yid- 
yapitli,” founded Patna Lavi NVeiddy , ( ban 
man. Reeeiitiou Committee, Gaya Cungr< 
1922 Piesident, 48th Session, Indian Na- 
tional Cuiigiess, held lu Bombay, Octobei 
1934. Addutsii : l*atua. 
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PRYCE, LlEUTENANT-ClENERAli SIR HENRY 
Edward ap Rhys, K C P. , C M G., I>.S O , 
P.S C., Indian Army, b JiO Nov 1874. e. g 
of lato Lt -(^ol l)onf»las l>avid‘<on Pr^c•f‘, 
Indian Army, of J*onns Rocks, Witli\hani, 
Sussex m AIkm' Louisa Pujilir, tl oi H F. ir 
Puftlie Pisq , tAvo VO/#.-? ' 'rrnut.v foil , 

Gleiialniond and R M (* Sandhiiist 2nd 
Lieut Indian S C! , 1805 , 2nd Lieut Indian 
Array, 1890; Jacut 1897; Captain 1904, 
Major 1913; Lieut.-Col (Brevet) 1910, 
(Siibst) 1918; Col. (Brev) 1919, (Siihst ) 

1920, Major-Goneial, 192.5, Lieut -General, 
1931 , G S.O. 2, India, 1912-14 , I) A.Q M G , 
Fianee, 1914-15; A A. and () M G. Horae 
Forces (Terap ), 1915 , G S O 1. Horae Foices 
and Fiaine, 191,5-17; Biipt Coiuraandei, 
Prance, 1917-18. Sirved 'I’lbet 190.1-01, 
(Medal), (despatches sevcMi tunes, tioix de 
Giiene Belue) (!r)raraand.iut, Semoi (dlaeis’ 
Schotd, India, (Teuip) (’ol Coniinandiud, 

1921, i> of S A 'r Iinlia 1925 to 1929, 
G O C. Presidency and Assam Distud, India, 
1929-1 <>30, G O.C, Deccan Distiiet, 1930-32, 
OITr. G O C. iu-(’luef, SoutluTii t!oimnand, 
India, 1931-32, Appointed J\List.er-G(‘rn i.al of 
the Oidn.uKo 111 India 19.11. Ad<lre.s<t 
Army HeadqiiarU'rs, Jndia, Now Deliii and 
Simla. 

PUDUKJvOTTAI, Hls Hkuiness Sri Briikd- 
AMRA Das Raja Rajaoopala Tondaiman 
Bahadur, Raja op b, 1922 Installed i9Ui 
November 1928. Minor. Tlio State has an 
area of 1,179 sq rados and jiopulation of 400,594 
and has boon rulisl by the 'I’ondaiman dynasty 
for centuries. Siilute 11 guns. Addmh ' 
New Palace, Pudukkottai. 

PUDUMJEE, N0WR0JEE,lst Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay, C.I.B. b. 1841. Edfwc. 
Poona Coll, under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. of Bombay Irf'g, Council , Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Bankhig Companies. Address: Pudumjee 
House, Poona. 

PURSHOTAMDAS TIIAKURDAS, Sir, Kt 
(1923), C.I.E. (1919), M.B.E. Cotton Merchant. 
b. 30th May 1879. Educ. : Klph. Coll* 
Bombay. Member Indian Retrenchment 
Committee; Governor, Impcn.d Bank of 
India ; Memlier, Royal Commission on 
Indian Curroiicy and Finance (1920). 
Delegate to Round Taido Conference (1930- 
33) Prcsidrait, East India (^)tton Assoeudioii 
Address “ Sunoeta ” Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill. 

R\DnAKRISnNAN, Sir S , Kt (1931), M A. 
D. Litt (Hon), Viec-Chancellor, Andhra 
University, Waltair King Geoigo V, Piofessor 
of Philosophy and Piesident, Post Giaduate 
CounciJ in Arts, Calcutta University, Member 
of the International Ckmiinittee on Intellec- 
tual Co-oporati on b 5tli Sept. 1888. Educ, 
at the Madras (9iristian College , For some time 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency (5ollege, 
Madras, Mysore Unnersity, Upton Lecturer in 
Compar.ativo Religion, Manchester College, 
Oxford Hibbert Lecturer, 1929-1930. Puft- 
hcations . Plwlosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore ; The Reign of lleiigion in Contem- 
porary Philo.sophy , Indian Philosophy in the 
Library of Philosophy ; Philosophy of the 


Upanlsliads ; The Hindu View of Lite ; The 
Religion wo need ; Kalki, or the Future ot 
Civilisation ;“ East and West in Religion on 
** An Idealist View of Life ”• .article 
Indian Philosophy in Encyt lopaedia Britan* 
nlea, and several others on Phllosopliy 
and Religion In Mind, International Journal 
ot Ethiis, Hibbort Juurnal, etc. Address: 
University, Waltair. 

RAFIUDDIN AHMAB MAULVI, SIR, Kt. (1032) : 
B,ir-at-J.(aw, J P , Educ ; Deccan College. 
Poona and University College, London, 

Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1892 , Practised for some years at the Privy 
Council. As a jonni.alist was a regular 
eontiibiit.or to the Nineteetdh Century, 
The Tunes, and The Pall Mall Cazette ; 
liohlor of Queen Vhtoria Di.imoiul .liibilce 
Medal Fust cl«*<*t.ed to Bombay Council 

1 ‘>09 , appointed Munster, Bombay Govcni- 
meiit m .lime 1928 and ro-.ippointed 
Miiinter, Bomba v Government In Nov. 1930, 
icsiginnl in 1932 Address. l*oona 

R\HIM, Tun Hon. Sir Ardur, M A , (1919). 
kCSf (L‘>21) l‘resi(icut LegisUtlvo 
Asscinblv h Se|)((*mber, 1807. m Nisar 

F.itima Bogiim. Edne GoMuniucnt High 
School, Alulnaporc, I’li'sKhaicy College, i^al- 
eiitta. C.ilbal to the Bai (Middle 'r<*inpl(‘), 
J,S<K), pimtised as Advocate, Calcutta; 
Piesideiiev M.igistiate, CaldiUa, 1900-03; 
Fellow, M.ulias Umveislty smeo 1908 

Member of the R Coiumissiou 011 Publle 
.Sei vices, 1913-15, ofliiiatcsl as Chief .histlcc, 
ALi lias, July Oitobei I‘)|0 .and July to 
Oetolwr J919. Puhlieatton “Principles 
of Afahomedan Jurispnidence “ Member, 
Eveeiitivc Coiuieil, Goveiumeiit of Bengal, 
1920-25, Membei, Beng.il Legis Connell, 
1 <>25-29, Lcatloi of the Bengal Muslim 
Party ; Mmistei on t.wo occasions foi short 
]>erio(ls , AJi'iubcj, Lt gm Assembly 1<>31 ; 
Leadei of the Jndepemlent Party In the 
Assembly from 1931 , now leadei ot the 
“ Opposition ” 111 the Assembly ; Member 

ot the Joint P.irlumieiit.irv Coinniitti'c in 
Eiigl.uKl Address: 217, I.owei Ciicul.ir 
RtJ.ul, C.ikutta, 

RAIIiMTOOLA, FazAL IimAHiM, BA., J P., 
Jbesubmt, Indian 'J’jiiilf Board, Merelumt 
(Messrs Fazalbliai Tbiahlm and fkimpany. 
Limited) b 2l8t October 1895. m. 

Jaiuablial, d of Alimahomcd Fassalbhoy. 
Edue 8t. Xavier's High ScliooJ and College, 
Bombay Member, Bombay Municipal 

Corporation, 1919 , Member, Schools Com- 
mittee, 1920 , its Ciiairmaii in 1923 and again 
111 1926 , Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 
1921 , Member, Advisory Committee, Bombay 
Development Department, 1922; Member, Ad- 
visory Committee, appoi.sted to advise Govern- 
ment about Liquor shops m Bombay Citv, 
1922 ; was appointed by Government of India 
on Bombay Securities Committee , Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants' Cham- 
lier since 1921 ; Member of Executive Council 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion • representative of the Corporation on 
B. B. & C. I. Railway Advisory Council; 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso- 
ciation; Member, Standing Finance Com- 
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mitteefor Itailwavs, Hallway Board, Momlv'r, 
Ilaj Inqiiiiv ('oinniitt(*<', 19^0, (‘hairnian, 
lleception Cominittc'c of tlio Bombay Pn^si- 
Uenoy Muslim KdU( ational Coriieronco , I’robi- 
dout, Bombay Presidency Uidii Teadiois’ 
CV)n}eien(e, Ibicclor, Siiltania < 'oUon Maiiu- 
iac.tmmj^ Co , !Mie< I.(m /I' ala Cmi^tim'^'oii (V» , 
Lid ; )ej)tt>s( idl'd Bombay CoMinment on 
the (kiinmitteo ot Sii " Hauouit Butler 
'I’l'i liiiolo^ii .il Jn.-iiilute loads ise Gosuinnii'iit 
ot tl I’ , S( ( leUi V and I homo tor of A 11- India 
Muslim ('oiileii n<i , Seiiei.nv, All-lndi.i 
Mmonlies Conti lenu , Member, Cintial 
Jiroadi astiim Adsisoiv Council ; lliiictor, 
'I’.ita lion A Stiel Co, Ltd, Bombiv Lliclnc 
8iJ]>|ilv A 'I'Minw.i \ s Co , Ltd, Automobile 
Ae(e]»i.inie Coipoiation , Membei, Sinndmu 
Comnnitie loi II, ij and B.ist India Assoin- 
t-ioii, London jMembei, Le«'isl,it ivt \ss(*niblv 
1d2(i-JdI(> ii|)iioint(‘d Membei ot the indi.in, 
I'.uitl Boaid, toil) Appointi d Au I’lesident 
Indi.m T.iull Bo.ud, ^Nosembei 10 li 
AttdK'hs Jsmail JSiiildiim, llomlis Jtoad, 
Foit, Jioinb.iN. 

BAllTMroOLA, Sir JnuiUiM, K.C.S.I.. C.l.K , 
tl.l) L. (10,1 >), lHU‘i , .loined In'- elder 

lirothiM J\lr M.ihona ilbhov K.ihimtoola in 
1S80, enieied Bombay JMiiiiii iji.il Coi poiat loii 
in 1'^0,i , Piisideiit of Coipoiatioii J.OOl) , 
Membei ot tlio Bomli.iv Ciiv hn])iovement 
U'ruht loi lid ve.uH liom 181Ks , Membei, 
Jlombav LeeU'l.itne Coiim il, l.so<)-l«)10, 
Member, Ini])('ii.il Li'Uisl.il isc I'omiiil Idlli , 
President, Kis(,il Commissioii ilUJ , Membei 
ol Bombay, Lxeeutivi' Coum il in fhaitie ot 
Mdiiiation ,ind Local Si ll-Co\ei nmi'iit lOlS- 
]0,il; Pi(‘Mdeiii, Lein “-I, line Conni il 10-ilt- 
1920, Mi'iiibei of ih(‘ Ko\al Commission on 
J .»l)our , Piesident, Legislative AsBenibly 
(10,11), lesimied in ld!;t. Address: I‘c<lder 
Road, Ciiniballa Bill, Bombay. 

ItA.1 \ 'ritiniiovvM) \s .1 nvvM) \s, M ^ L7, B , 
Devsan, Poilund.n M.di h (iJNoMmbu IhOj 
in Miss 'r,iial,i\nii U 1\ li.indt dia, AV/ai 
B.diadui kh.inp Jiii,di Sdaxd .iiinauad 
B,ili.iuddiii Colli'm', .liin.iir.id , Wilson ('idime, 
Bonili.n ind (iosi |,i\\ S< bool iionb.is 
Lei I UK I in llistois Ml W 1 Ison Colli ”1 , 101 1-1 (> , 
N.iib hiMan ind S.i* n\.u .ivadliisli, Wan- 
k.iliei Sl.iL I0I7-I0J(), Depiitv' Ri \( iiUi 
Ponimissioni I ,lunai.Mdli St.ite, JOJd-JI, 
llu/ui Peisou.il \s.,is1ant .ind Re\enue 
Muiisler Liiii))di Stale, lOJlJ-CtjO, .ippomted 
Jlewan Jam. n\. id, I Sf.ite 1 odd Appointed 
)<'oiii<>n .md Polilaal .ind J^'in.iuii Ministt'i, 
BiU.iiHi, .lami.iiy (Oil, km'iIiiI to Luna- 
w.id.i.liily I 0 5 ,! , .i|»poinled l)i w.ui, Poibandai 
SI, lie limiisl, Iddl. Additsfs Pofb.indai 
( K.il hi.iM.u) 

R4JAN, TiiK 11()\ Mr. PT, BA (Gyon ) 
Bai-at-L,i\\ , M i. C Ministei ol Pnbhe Woiks, 
CoMMMinenti ot M.idias, b J.sdJ Kdue 
Lt‘\ ’s Si bool, C.imbiidj'e, .le.siis (\»Ile;(e, 
Ovtoiil, ealliHl to tlie B,ii in ldl7 (Inner 
'J’eniple) Went to Lmil.ind in IdOi) and 
let limed to Indi.i in Id 10 and unnineneed 
practice in Aladiir.i Is a membei ol the 
lUt.imapala\.iiri Miidahar f.imilv Fleeted to 
tlic first, second ami tlind Madras Lei'islatiVe 
Councils by Madura ((leiieral-Umal) toiwtl- 


tuency whi'ii on all the three occasions ho 
tojipod the polls ; fourth time he was elected 
to the Connell unopposed , Member of S 1 L b’ , 
a coiumissiunod oUicer of the Indian 
Teiiil,ori.il Force Address : “ Palayain 

Jloufso,” Tallakuhim, Maduia. 

R V.1W'A Dl;:, Major-General, Rao Raj\ 
GAM»\TR\0 RAdllirNATlI RtJA Masuir- 
I-TvIlAS BAllAPlJR SAUkAT-.lUNO, C B J i , 
A l)(\ Aimv Member, Gwalior Govt, and 
Jnspcetoi-Geiif'i.il, Gw.ilior Aimy , Member ot 
the Coum il ot Regency , r.inks as First Cl.iss 
Sndai in the Bomb.iy J*resi<ieiicy and in U 1* 
of Ajti.iaiid Oudh b .T.in lSS-1 m Dr Miss 
JVajjuh.ii Joshi, d. of Sir Moropant Joslii of 
Natipiir Edm' * Vntona Colle<?i‘ Address 
Gyalior 


RAMADAS PANTTILU, V, BA, BL, 
Advoi.ite, Madras b Oct. 1873. Educ 
Madris (!hristiaii College. Member, Couri- 
( il ot Stite since 1925, Leader ot the Sw.irajist 
Paitv in the Coumil of State since 1020, 
Picsidrut, Madi.isPtdX mi lal (\>o]H*r.itivT B.inK, 
Ltd ,Pii sideiit, Madi.is i^rovmi lal (Jo-opeiative 
Union and Jhesnlent South India (Jo-opi'ra- 
tne Insuiume Soiii'ty Ltd , Mi'inbci of Senate 
Madi.is UiiiveiMly , Piesident, Indian I’m- 
vineial Co-oiK'i.itm* B.inks Assouatioii and 
All India Co-operative Jiistitiiti's’ A-ssocia- 
tioii , Miinber, (Vntrul (’ommittee, Intei- 
naliun.il Co-opcialive Alhanee, London, 
Dilegati to the 14th International Co-opei.i- 
li\e Comrre.ss held m Septembei 1 934 in Jam* 
don, Mi'iiiber, Ct'iiti.d Banking Inquiry 
Coniimttee , Meinbi'r of tbe Govein- 
iim Body of the Jmperul Couucil of Agri- 
(ultuial Rcse.inh, Member, A II- India Con- 
gress Committee and President, Madr.is 
Andhra Distriit Congress Committci' 
Pnblieatwns Comnu'iitaiies on the Madras 
Instate Land Act (Land 'ri'iiuies). xiddress 
F.iihatb.igh, Mylaporu, Madras. 

UAMAIVA, A , M.A , Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society (London) Advocate, Madura , 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnad Chamber ol 
Commcioe. Duel tor, Bureau of JCconomii 
Ri search b 1894 vi Ivamlabai d S 
Kiislina Iyer of Tiiuv.inir. Educ M.uli.is 
ChiisUaii College, and Madias J.av\ 
College Gtave evident e iM'foie the Indian 
Tavatiun Inquiry Committee (1924-25) and 
the CiuieiK.y Coinmissiori (1925-20), Seeietarv , 
Madura Distiiet Peoiilc’s Association, ld2r> 
to 1927. Frequently contributes to tbe 
Biitish Press aiticlcs on Iiidun subjcits 
especially eeonomie and llnaiicial. VublKii- 
tioHS. “ A JN'atioiial System of Taxation,” 
“ Monetaiy Refoim in India " , “ Law 

ol Sale of Goods ill India.” “ Comment an 
on the Resirve B.iiik of India Ad 
Address Laksliim 'S ilasam, Sandaipot Street, 
Maduia, S India. 

RAMAN, Sir Ciianibiasekiiara Venkata, Kt 
M \ , Hon J’h 1). (Fneburg), Hon. LL i> , 
(GLasgow) and ( Bombay) , Hon D.Sc (Cal- 
cutta), (lienaios), (l)aeca), (Madras) and 
(P.iris) F R 8 Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Physics (1930) Duel tor, Indian Insti- 
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ulto of Scicnrc, Banfialorc. 6. 7tti November 
, S8(). w? IjokaHiindarammal Jiduc A V. N 
( ()ll<*go, Vizagapatani and ProsKh^nry Colleuc, 
Madras KnioUed OUlcer, Indian Finance 
l>'pt 1007-17 , Paht Piof , Calculta X)niv., 
1017-33, lion Seeiy , Indian AssO(iat,u>n 
i'>rtho OiiHiv.ilJon ot Sc.ienee, 1 01<)- 13, British 
isaociaiion Lectuicr ('roionto), 1021, Jle- 
seaich Assoiiate, California Institute of 
!’{*( hiiology, J‘.)24, President, Indian Scicuec 
Congress, JOilS, M.iteucei Medallist, Home, 
1029 , Hughes Medallist of the Royal Society 
1I03O), Pelli>\v of tlie Jnstitnto ot Phjsns, 
\siatic Society of Bengal Jlon Mem Jnd 
Math. Soc , Indian Chemical Society, and 
I’atnaMed Asboe , Jfoti Fellow, /uiich Phys 
boc and Ro>al Phil. Soc .Clasgow Vublica- 
PKjieiinit ntal Investigations on 
\ ihiations , Tlieoiy ol Bowed Instiuments , 
Molecular Bifhaetion of Jaght ; Music 
liistiunients , X-ray Studii'b , and niimeious 
KMititic papois in the Indian .loiiinal ot 
I'hvsKBwhuh w.is established by him and in 
hritihh .ind AmeiK.ni joiiin.ds , President, 
Indian Aiadeiiiy ol S(i<*n<es, 10 { I 
Indian Institute' ol St leiiee, Bangaluie 


liVMACHANDRA RAO, DKWAN BtiiADiru SIH 
M , Kt (103.')), B A , B L , Xaisei-i-]Jmd Otild 
M< dal, Advocate, High Couit. h Se[)t ISGS 
m M Vijyainma. Eauc at Picsidenty 
t 'ollege, Madras Member, M.idras Legislati\e 
t’ounul, 1910-1923, Member, Lcgis Assemblv, 
1024-20 Member of tlie deputation of the All- 
hulia Moderates in 1910 and Member ot the 

I >tton Committee on Indian Students, ltl21 , 
Member, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 1924 , 
]‘residont, Piohibition League 1929, Presuh'iiT., 
\U- India States Subjects Contcc , 1927 , 
Member, Indian Round Table Coiib ienee,193() 
I’K'sideiit, Miidras Co-ojter.iiive Ceiitial hniid 
Moil gage Bank, 1930 Publications Develoj)- 
iiH'ut ol Indian Polity Address . Rlloie, 
M.ulras Prebidenev , and, 40, Edwaid Ellist 
Ito.id, Mylapoie, Madras. 

fi\M\ICBISHNA REDPr, Tiiamhu.lapali i: 
\\tLAPA Reddi, I’» a , BL, M.LA, Vakil. 

Aug 1890. ai S>ama lamina Edni 
iliiistiaii College, Madiab, and Law College, 
Midias. Vi( e-J*ie,sideiit, 1’aluka Board, 
I'liittoor, Mimber, Distiiet IJoaid, Muimipal 
I'-'iard, Chittooi , Hon Asstt Begistiui ol 
I "-op<'rati\e Societies, Chittoor , secietaiy, 
Mist Co-opeiati\e Federation, Chittooi , 
I’libideiit, M’diijile Coinmitki* Chittoor, 
i'u'sidi'iit, Taluka Boaid, Madaniipalle, 
'binber Legislative Absi'inblv, simc 1930 
''•eietaiy. Democratic jiartv , beg Ab.seinbly 
I '/ 1 1 css .' Madaiiapallc, M 1 dras Presidency. 

litMASWAMI AIYAR, SIR Chetpat P, 
iv' C.l B. (1925), BA, B li , C.l E 

II ‘23); Mnnber, CTOVoinment of Indi.i, foi 
'"inniorco and Railways h 12 Nov 1879. 

Sitalakshmi, rZ. ot C V Siindrain Saslii 
“i I Sister of Justice Kumaiasw'arni Sastn. 

! I 'fifc : Wesley College, Presideni y Collego and 
Itaw Collego, Madras. English and Sanskiit 
I ' ' iver&ity Piireman. Em oiled as Vakil, 
l'"3 and as Advocate, 1923. For many 
f trs member of tlie Madras Corporation and 


Standing Committee ; Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University ; Trustee of various 
educational institutions. Secretary to Congress, 
1917-18 ; connected with the National Con- 
gre.ss until 1918 Gave evidence before Joint 
Piirliamontaiy Committee on Reforms, 1919, 
also beiore Mc-ston and Southborough Com- 
iiiittees. Member ot Commltteo to draft 
Regulations lor Madras under the Reform Act. 
Repreociited Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 
Council by University ot Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras 1920. Advmeato-Genoral, 
1920-1923. Member, Jixecutive Council, 1923. 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sity ol Madras, 1924; Smior Mi'iiibi'r and 
Viee-Piesid(*nt, Executive Council, April 1925. 
Represented India at the League ol N.itions 
Assemblv at Geneva us .i substitute delegate 
in 1926 and as deh'g.iD' in 1927. Resumed 
ju.utue at the B.tr, Maicli 1928 Ajipe.ired 
iM'foie the Buller Committee on heJi.ilt of 
some of till' Indun Stati's, Apid 1928 , deli- 
veied the Sliii Krishn.i Rajeiulia Jubilee 
beetiiie to tlie Mssore Universilv, July 1928. 
Apix'.iied in Uie P.iti.ila Fmpiii\ bn H K llio 
M.ih.ii.ij.i of 1‘utJ.ila along with Sir Toj 
lUhadiii Sajuu , Elected to the Legislatue 
Assiinbh' by Ihe J’anjou'-'rruhinopoly 
Constitin'iicy, 1929 lOleeted to the Coiindl 
ol State tioni Madias Pn'sidi'iiey, 1930; 
Delegate to the Indian Round 'table Conte- 
leiue aiul Munix'i ot tin' Fedmal Siauituie 
<’ommittee, 1930 Law Mi'tiibei, Govi'inoi- 
Geneial’.s Eveeiitivo Coiimil, 1931 , JiCgiil 
and Constitutional Advisei to Jl. H The 
M.diaiai.*. ol 'rravaiuoie, , Di livi'ied the Dollii 
Ihineisits eonvoiatioii adfliess, |9 1i , 'I'.igoje 
l«iw D'cturer, Cal Umveisitv, 19 {2, Member ot 
the Consultative Coiiiinittee of the, Round 
Tallin Conleienie, 19*12, Member of 
Goveininent ot India toi ('ommerei' and 
Railvi.ivs, 1932 Chaiiman ol Committeo 
appointed bv tbi' ('bambei ol Piimes to 
loiisidei the Wbitc Pajx'i, 19 Ji, Membei of 
the Joint Select Commitk'e of Pailiament, 
1913, Deleg.ite to the Woild JOionomm 
CoiileK'im 1913 J)iat(ed .1 iM w Coiisl ihil ion 
lor K.i^liimi, 19.51. Pahfn alnnts \niions 
j)am]»hlets and .iitules on Cinam lal and 
Ldeiaiv topics Addicss 'Plu' Clove 
CatlK'dial, Madias, and Dt'IJslo, Ootaea- 
II mud 

R4MESAM, Sir The Hon. Mr. Justice Vepa, 
B.A., BL, Judge, High Court, Madras, h. 
27 July 1875 m. lakshminarasamina. Edur, • 
Hindu Coll , Vi/agajutam ; Presidency Coll , 
Madras, and liUW Coll , Madras. Praetisi d 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatarn from 
1896 to 1900, at Madias 1900-1920 , Covt. 
Pleader 1916-20, appointed Judge, 1920. 

Gopal Vihai, Milajxm, Madias 


RAMPUR, IJKUT. HlS Hiohnkss AUJAH 
F ARZA N l)-l-DlM’l/,lR-I-DAl'LAT-I-lNOLISUrA, 
MUKULIS-Un-JJAMiAH, NASIR-U L - M U LK, 

Amir-ul-Umra, Nawab Sayeo Mohammad 
RAZA AW Khan IUhadur, mustaid Juno. 
b. 17th Nov 1906. Slice, eeded 20th June 
19,30 State has area of 892 51 square miles 
ami population 464,919 Permanent Salute 
15 Guns. Address . llampur State, U. P. 
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RAMTJNNT MENON, SIR Konkoth, ot Kt*nkoth 
House, Tiichiir, (-orhin, State, South India; 
Meniher, Oouiuil of State Kt , er 19^3, 
Diwan r»aha(lur, 1027 , M A ((^antah) , 
Viec'-lMmiu ellor, ITniveisify of Manias; b 
Tri< hill , 14 Se])teinher 1S72 , w V. Iv. Kallumi 
Ainina, ot 'rinhur, two a and one <l Kdtn 
Maharaja’s (’olleKe, Eiinakulain , Ptesiden<\ 
Collefje, Madias, {’hunt’s College (m*liola)), 
(’ainhrldKo linteifKi tlie Madias ICdin . 
Deijaitineut ISOH , I’lof of yjoolo«,s 1910, 
retued 1027. Coimeeted with tlie Madias 
Unneisltv since 1012, Vice-Chancelloi 
302H-34, fate Member of tlie .SVnate, nomi- 
nated to the Madras Jie<'islati\e Coumil 
on two oc<‘asions , reiuesenteil the 
Madias tlniveisitiy at the t'onijiess of the 
thiiveisities ot tlie Mminie at I'idinbuijih, 
1011, Chaitman, Inti'i- tlniveisitv lio.inl 
1032-.13; Viee-Chancellot, Madias IJnivcrbit.s, 
since 1028 Adttrci^H Vepeii, Jlfadias, 


llANCHHODbAL Sni f'liiNn luiAl Madiiow- 
LAL, Second lUionet, cr. 101.1 h 18 
April 1906. s ot 1st Baiunet and 
Sulochana, d of (‘huiiilal Kliushaliai 
father, 1016. m OOtti Novoiuber 1024 
with Tanuinati, d. ot Javeiial JSulakhiiam 
Mehta ot Aliirmdabad (father was first 
meniher of Hindu eoiuniiinil y to leceive a 
Haroiietey). Heir Son, Udavan, b duly 
1020. AdUrefth “ SliantiUiinj,” Shahiliag, 
Alimcdabad. 


RANGACllAIllAll, Dewan JiAnADCTR TiRt. Ven- 
kata. H. A , li L., C. I. E. (1925). since 
1920. Vakil, High f’mirt, Madras. 6. 1805. m. 
Ponnaramai, d. of S. iUjagojiala Aiyengar of 
Srirangain JUuc.: S. V (J College, Tn- 
chinopoly ; Law (Joliege, Madra.s. School 
master for 3 years ; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 ; Professor, Law 
Coll ,1898-1900; M ember, Madras Corpn., since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1916- 
1919; Member, Indian lUr (Committee , Mer- 
cantiie Marine Coinmitfee , Esher Coiiunittec, 
Elected J)y. President, Leg. Assembly 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at London with the Colonial Othee, 
President, Toh*gr.i|)h (JommilLee, 1921, 
Member, Frontier Committee, Chairman, 
Madras Ihiidicity lioard. jiepresented India 
at the opening by H. 11. H. the Duke of York 
of the federal Parliament at Canbi'rra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927 ; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Committee, 1928 Vice-Chairman, 
Madras Bar (Jouncll, Chairman, Army Jlo- 
tronchinent Committee, 1931. PuUicalions 
A book on Village Panchayats. Address . 
llltherdon House, Vepoiy, Madras. 


RAlSraAlSrATHAM, Arcot, B a , B L , 5 29 
.tune 1879 lUduc Cluistuu and haw 
Colleges, Madras Ihitered Covernment 
Scryue m 1901 , resigned Deputy Collector- 
ship m 191.5; entered Ja*gislatiye (’oniHil 
in 1920 lor Bellaiy District, ro-ple« ted in 192.1, 
192(5 and 19.10 Went to Englarul as a nieni- 
bor of the National Convention Deputy in 
1924 Minister foi Development, Madras, 
December 1926 to March 1928; Hon Sec- 
retary, Young Men’s Indian Association, 


Madras, from 1916 , Hon. Organising Secretary 
and Treasuicr, Heeonstrnetion League, 1928. 
Joint Cencral Seeietarv, Tiieosophieal 8o(ii‘ty, 
Indian Seetion, Mernbei, Ceneral 

Council, Thensopliical Sonety, 19.‘U Diiec- 
tor, India »Siigars and Itelineiics btd , Hos- 
jM'ta Ministci for Dc'Velopment, Madras 
Pub! uud toms Editoi, “ I’rajabandlm,” 

a Telngu Maga/am' de\oted to the education 
of the Eleitorale Author ot ” Indian Village 
— as it is.” ” Tlie World in Distress,” 
” liulia, from a Theosophist’s Point ot View’ ” 
Address 'riicosophical Society, Adyar, Mad- 
ias, S ; llospot, S India 


RANGNEKAll, Sa-jua Shankar, BA., LL r. , 
l>ariister-at-liaw, Pmsne Judge, Bombay 
Ifigh Conit b 20tli Deeember 1S7S; Chief 
Pjesidemv Migisliate, 1924, Aetmg Judge 
High Conit, Boinbav, 192(5 1927 and again 
In 1928, eoiiliiKitjd April 1929. Address 
High Conit, I’minbaj. 


IIANCOOX, iiiSHor OF (Sec' Tubbs, the Bt 
Ib'N.Dr Noiniaii Ih'nr> ) 


IIAO, VINAYEK Oanpat, B.A (Bom.), 1908, 
B.A , LL B. (Cantab.), 1913, called to the 
Bar ,1914. Prof essoi of French at the Elphin- 
stono College, Bombay, b. 24 September 
1888. m. Miss B. It. Kotharo, d. of 
Mr. It. N Kothare, Solicitor. Edvc • Elphin- 
stone Middle School , Elphinstonc High School, 
Elphinstone College; St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; Grenoble University (France), 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-1017. Hon Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1021-1023. 
Olheer d'Acadcinie. Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June), Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time , joined the Educational Service , Prof, 
of French at the Elphinstone College from 
Juno 1924. Justice ot Peace 1927, Nominated 
member ot the Bombay Corporation , E\- 
Chairman of the S(, bools’ Committee, Bombay 
Munieapalitv , Distru.t Commissioner, Munici- 
pal Jitiy Seouts Association , Fellow ot the 
Jtombay Uiuveisity; Seeoml Lieutenant 
ill the (Jniveisity I'l. lining (knps. Address: 
347, Kalbadcvi Road, Bombay (2). 

RAIT, Ragiia'^fnpra, M.A. (Madras Unlv ) , 
Financial Coiiiiiiissionci of Railw’ays. b 
2t May, 3 889 m Satyabhama Ran. Educ 
Kiuiflapiir High School, Mangalore Govt. 
College and Madras Cliiistian College Ente- 
red the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
in 1912 as the result ot a aiinpetltive exanima- 
tion After seiving in vainnis accounts 
ofliccs, entered the Government of India 
Secretariat Finance Dejiartment in 1921. 
After 6 years during which he was Under 
Secretary and Deputy Seeretary in that 
Depaitnient and was attached to the Lee 
Commission as an Assistant Secretary on the 
iiiiancial side, joined the Railway Department 
in 1926 Beeamo Director of Finance in 
1928, and oltieiatcd as Financial Commissioner 
of Railways for the first time in 1929 and was 
appointed substantively to that post In 1932, 
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Addfcsa ' Uailwav (Jo veil uncut of 

ludia, Delhi and !3nnla. 


RAY, Sitt pROFui^LA Chandra, TCt., C.T E„ D Sc 
(M in ),Ph.3).((Jal.), I’altit Piof ol Chemistry, 
Univ. Coll, oi Sc.. Calcutta. 6. Iknsat, 18(>1, 
Udac. 'Calcutta; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgn D.Sc. 1 h87 ; IIon.Ph.T) , Calcutta 
Univ., 1008 , Hon D.Sc., Durham Univ , 101- 
I’rcsidcut, National (Council of Education, 
Indian (’Ijenueal Society; Eoundcr and •, 
Director, Deiifi.il Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Wo rkb. Lid. Address: College ofSdonce, , 
' Calcutta. I 


EEADYMONEV, Sir aiflllANGlE CoWASJi 
JEHANGIR, set .lEllANUIU. 


tieaty with the Yt men in Febiuary 1034. 

Tile Jb'.sideney, Aden. 

KElLLV, llicNtiy D’Arcy Cornelius, 
('hiet Ju(lu<> ot th<' High Court ot 
Mvsoie, lOU, fj I.")!!! .lamiarv J87(J. 
m to Martian t Flonuiee Wilkinson 
(1003) A'duc Merthant Tavlorh’ School 
and CoriMis Christi College, Oxford Indian 
Ci\il Scivne (lUdras), ariived November 
1800 , Uegistiar id thi* lligh Court, 
(>l Jiiduatmeat M.uliad 1010-1013, Distiict 
.Hid Sis.iuiis ,Juilti(‘ lOKi \g .Iiitlgi', High 
Comt id .Didii <0 uii , M.idias, 10J4, ] 02.^>, 
.iiul I'liO, Ttouji Addl .lodge, 10-7, I>('r- 
manent .luilg. . JO^iS Jdd/t's^. Jlillbide, 
I'aLu e Road U.dig.doii 


IlEDDf, Sin \lnk\t\ Ki'KAM (See iiiidei 
VENKA'J A Jvl J{M\ LtLJdU ) 

REED, SIR Stanley, Kt., K.D E , LL D, 
(Glasgow) Editor, 7Vie Times of India, 
Bombay, 1007-1023. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joint il .statf. Tunes of India, 1897, 
Sp. Coricspdt., Times of India and Daily 
Chronule tluough lauiine diatrnla of India, 
1900 , tour ol Prmco and Princess of Wales 
lu India, 100.5-00, Amir's visit to India, 
1907, and Pel Sian Gult, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec, 
Bombay Pns , King Edward and liOid 
Uardmge Meinoiuls; Ex Lt.-Col. Commdg 
Bombay L If Re pn seated Western India 
at Imn Pnss Conf<<'., 1900. Address' 

'Hie Ttmi-s of Indoi, SUisbuiy S(iuaic House, 
Fleet Stmt, bondon, E C I 

REID, Rom I’T Nin- M \ (0\oii),CSl (lo.H), 
Cl E 1050, KaiMi-i-Hind (told Mi dal, 1024 
Mt'mbti id l\(UJ<i\e Coin.iil Pa ng.il, sime 
1031 h 1 "> -luly 1885 III Amy Hi U n Disiuv, 
3000 Etlio . Malviin and IJiabenosc Coll, 
Oxfoid 1 C S 100(i , iiiiived in India 1007, 
Asst 31agl( , UingaJ, Untb J-Seti(tai>, 
1011-14 , i A It 1) , 1010-10 , Magte and 
Colhitoi 1020-27, Seiittaiv, Agiieultuie 
and I lulU'.t i ii '' Di paitment, 1027-28 , Com- 
mis^iDMii, Itaidialu Division, J'K50 , Oilg 
Chill Sum bin, l')‘50-jl , Membei ot Evei ii- 
iivi (’i)iMii il I’.uualliom Jan 1034. Addti'>s 
Willem liuildiiiti^, Cakulta, 'I he Wuueii, 
Thoipi-in o , Siidollv 


Rl’IllV biM’i Col.oNi 1 . Sli;l 5 LR\VRi>l;v\\boN' 

Kt'MC (in 50 Cl U (1020), () HE (1018), 
(Jhii I ( omniis-.ioni r, Jti ‘-ideiit .uid Commander- 
iii-('l)iil tdi n h 25tli Man h 1882 Edm 
Bi'dioHl Si bool .Toimd Indian Army, 1002, 
cnteml Jnili.m PoJitical Department, 1008; 
served m India .iiul Aden in vaiious appoint- 
ment^ Ollieiatid as Political Ri-sidi nt, 
Adi-ii lo*") and 1920, and as Ri'Sideiit and 
Coimnan'di i-in-Cbief, Aden, in 1030 and 1931 
AiiiM.intid as Itesideiit and Commandei-iii- 
Cb.Tn. Moil. 10 51. .md as Cbii I Com- 
mishi.a.i I Vd'D, m Apnl l‘)52 ApTHUiited 
n« Hi^ Mnihlvs Coiumj(,sii»iKi and Plem- 
?K,Ul i.>n b 111- Maj.stv IlK Kni(! «1 tl» 
Yenun in Dcuinbti 1033 and concluded a 


REMEDJOS, JMonmgnor .Tawes Do.s, B.A., 
J I* (Oit lOlS), i>i>an, Vieaiiate ol Hoiiibay, 
(1020), Chaplain, St T( lesa’.s Cbaiiel and 
Piineiii.il, Si 'I'l lesa’s High Si bool, since 
loot b 0(h August I87r> Edac * at St. 
Aaviei’.s College and .it tbi' P.ip.vl Sciiiiuaiy, 
Kanilv, Cevlon Addtess St 3'eiosa‘s Chapel, 
Giigaum, Bombay 

RESlirMWtbE, Ki IIAVVHVO (b)V(ND, BA. 

( AlJab.ibad), \piill870 Edui St Xav'ier’s 
High Si bool .Boinb.iy .mil ^’uii Cential College 
All ilia bad, Ueviime 'I’j.inuug in Ceiitia- 
Piovinces, woiKed in Settlement Depart- 
ment .is AsMst.mt HetOenient O/heei In J007- 
08 , then as In-peetiiig Siltlnneiit Olheer in 
1010, then 111 Revmme Di paitment as Amin 
( rihsild.il), Sultha ((’olh i toi), Direetoi, 
band Itii.ords, tlun as Settlement Ollleer 
Was avvaiiled the title of Musahib-i-Khas 
Bahadur at the Hu tliday Jluibai ol Jl. ll 
The Mahai.ija Veshwant Ran JTolkai 11, 
m 1030 Keveaiie Miuistei, Holkai State, 
Bellied, .Linuu] V 10 53 Add/csit Nandlalpur 
liidoii. City. 

RlCHMGNl), Kohlrt Dami L, CIE (Juno 
1032), Cliiil Consijvatoi of Foiosts, Madias 
b 20 Oit 1878 m Moiikm, om1\^ d oi Sii 
James Davy, K C P. Edm Uoyal Indian 
Enmimring College, Coopeis Hill Joined 
liidi.m Finest Seiviie, Nov lOOl siuved m 
vaiioiis laji.ii itioh nil hiding I'liinipal, Madras 
Finest Collegi , Asd I ijsjiei toi -Genejal ot 
Foiests to Coveiniiient ol India, 1010-1022, 
Conseivatoi ol Foiests, 1023, Chiet (Jonsei- 
vatoi ot Foiests, 1927 Itetircd 1032 , 
appoiutid Mimbei, JM.idns Serviei's 
Commission Address Madras Club, 
Madras 

RIDbAND .Fohn (tALmtATTif, So( rotary and 
Tieasuier, Ini7«‘iial P>aiik oi India, Jiombay. 
b 22 Aug 1884 m Maig.iiet Band Miuray. 
Educ (Jeoige Watsoii’H College, Edinburgh; 
Fivo yeais with Cniou Bank ol Scotland, 
Edinburgh, joinniJ Bank ot Jkmibay 1906 ; 
apiK)intiM.l Soercturv and 'J’leasuror, Imperial 
Bank of India, Bombay, 1026. Address. 
“Diiiiodin,” .Malabai Hill, Bombay. 

RIVETT-(5ABNAC, llEUBbllT GORDON, 6. 
13 Feb. 1892 3rd sou of John Thurlow 
Rivctt-Caruac, loliiod D. I. G. of PoUlio. 
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m. June I'Jif), OushUi, er 0 ot Li -C oIoikjI 
li S J’otiiDgor Educ Bradllckl (’ol 
(Jiorkii ) Jiiul Ji. M C. Eiitcicd Army, 
lull Suiv(m 1 during War on (*i‘in‘ral 
Stall 111 Mcsoiiot.unia and as Asst rolitn.il 
Ollicci, Amaia , Foieijiii ami J’olitical Dep-irt- 
nicnt, Loccinber 1023 , Assistant Jlesident, 
K()lliap»r , Assistant to A (> G Madras 
States Agency, i'Jovcmher 1927 , is Major, 
Indian Army, and IJiitisli Trade AkciiI, 'I’lbet 
and Assistant Tolitieal Ollicer, Sikkiin 
'I'lieiealtm A. J\ A. Soutliern Stati'b ot 
Central India and Alwai, Manjnii , Undm- 
Sieietary 1o tins liesident at Hyderabad 
Addichh . ll^deiabad ilesidency, llydoiabad, 
Deccan. 

lilVETr-OAIlNAC. John Thurlow, retired Dy 
Iiispr.-Geueral of I’ulice, Eastern DenRal ana 
As^am. 2nd a, of late Chailes Forbes Jtlvett- 
Caruac, liciiKal Civil Service, and </r. of 
Sir James liivett-Carnac, Bart., Covernor of 
Bombay, 183^-41. b. 1866. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d. of late H. TI. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daii^diter. Entered 
Indian rohee, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Jiinrna cainpainn 1880-7 (medal), and in (3hin 
Lushai expedition, 18S9-9U (clasi)} Addrei >& . 
Shillong, Assam 

KIZVI, Thw IIon SykI) Wakil \iim\ 1), BA 
LL li , (' B K (10.{4), Biesident, C B Le^Ms- 
latiM. Council, b jNo\ IS.s.') Kdnc (Jommii- 
ment Collcixc, .1 ul*))Ul|)oic, M C (* Ml. ih.ib.nl 
and Moms Colleyi', N.itipui St.uL'd ju.n In e 
at Uaipiii as a High Couil Bl(‘ad« i and lose to 
the to]) , a staunch ad ^ 01 att'ol llindii-Mo'-h'm 
unity, a u.itionalist in p »liti( s , entcied Legis 
rouiKil, 1927, clicted Biesident, Legis 
Council 1931. Addmbt, ii.upui, C J’. 

llOBlilllTSON^, M\.7 oii-Ckn1'.iul, Donaj.h 

Eli'HINSToxf, C B , ]) S () , (’oininandi i 

W.i/iii.st.in Disliicf h 22nd I)c< 1879 tn, 
EMdine C.ith.Miiic, d ot Sii John Mille 
Klim B.ulley and S.indlnn.sl Jonml 

Biobyiis Jloise in 19(»U, Ciiict liistiinloi, 

CaAaliy School, 1921 , A 4 G A’oilhciu 

Command, 1921 , Coinmandci, Jhansi Brigmh , 
1928, Diicetoi, iVisiiJi.il ScivKcs, I9.‘)2 
Addn’Ss FJagstalt House, D 1 K , Js W E 
Biovim e. 

ROEBlCir, PKOI'TS.SOK, Nioiiolas, Jv , 
Commander, Ordei ot Impeii.il lliissi.ins ot 
St Stanislas, St Mine and St Vla»liuiii , 
Commandei First Cl.iss of Swedish Oidei ot 
the Isoithcin St.ii , Fiemh J.egion of lionoiii 
\ugoslaMau St Sava 1 Cl Gi.ind Cross , Hon. 
J’resideut, Jiieinh Museum, New ik, Hon 
riivsidi'iit. Union InteriiationaJe Pour Je J*a< tc 
Jlo'iKh, Binges, Hon Biesident, IVrmainnt 
Bim( (‘ liaunci Committ<*e, New York (Fust 
Woild Conlcicnce ol Jlaunli B.ut Union held 
liiugcs, Sept 1931 , Second Conleiente 
Bulges, \ug 1932, 'I’hiid lid ci national Bcace 
B.iuii(*i CoiiM'iition, Washington, Nov. J9{,>) 
Hon Mcmbci ot \ngosl.ivian Academy oi Ait 
.md ScU'iiiM', Vu e- Biesident, of \iclueologieaI 
Institute ol Ameiica, Mcmbei of Academy ot 
Bheiins, Societaiie ot .Salon d’Aiitumnc Bans, 
Hon Biotectoi and Bresident oi 7t Uieinh 
Societies ill the Wot Id h St JVtersbuig, 10th 
Uct. 1871 , 6. ui Roubtautiu Itociicli and Maiio 


V I^alashnlkoff m 1901, Helena Ivanovna 
Shapobhnikov, St Boterslmrg , two sons. 
Educ • School of Law, Cmveislty ol St 
Bcteisbiirg , Studied drawing and painting 
undor Miehail G Mikeshiue, also under 
Kuindjv at Academy I'lno Aits, St Botcis- 
bUTg and nndei (’oiinon and Buvis do 
Chavaimes in J\ins Brofessoi of Impel lal 
Aieh.eologieal Institute, St Beteisburg , and 
Assistant Editoi ot Ait, 1898-1900, Diieetor 
of Sdiool of Emouiagement of Fine Arts in 
Biissia, and Biesident Museum ot llussiaii 
Alt, 1906-191(5 , Aiehseologie.il cxeavations 
of Iviemlin ot Novgoiod , oxhibitmn and 
leituie touis in Sweden, Finland, Dciimaik 
and Engfaml, 1916-1919, eame, to Unit(‘d 
State's, 1920, lie.uled Ih'oyoais \i1 expedition 
in Cential Asi.i, making .600 paintings ami 
collecting dat.i uii Asi.it u Cultuii' and philoso- 
phy, 192 {-1928, Bo'iidi Museum established 
111 his honour in New Voik (!itv, 1023, now 
eontaming ovei 1,000 ol his jiamtings , nine (9) 
sed-ioiis ot liieridi Museum est.ihlished iii 
Bans, Bdgr.ui, Bigr.i, Jienaics, Bi uges, Naggar 
Z.igri'l), All.ihah.id and liuciios Aiies , 2,000 
hcis ot his paintings are in the Louvio, Luxem- 
liouig, Victoiia Albeit Museum, Stoi kholm 
Helsingki, ('lue.igo Ait Insliliite, Detioit 
Aliiseum, Kansas Citv Museum, Omaha 
Aluseiim, Tretiakov G.dlei\ Mosiow, Tripoli 
Museum, Buenos-Aiies Nation.il Musi'um, 
Vatnan et< , Bn'sident, Foiiiidei ot ITiusvat 
Himal.ijaii Jtisi'.iKii Institute, Nagg.ir, 
Biinpil), Indi.i , ixi.iv.itcd pndiistoiie buii.il, 
Boiidn liein , Fiemli Jndi.i, 1930, Tln'alinal 
piodiietioiih , ^los(ow Art The, die, Coveiita 
Gai<len, Dhiaghih'lt Balh't, Chn ago Opeia, 
Comp(»seis Le.igui', (Sai re do Biiuti'mpts with 
Stiavinski) , J*uhl teal tons Ci mjilete woi ks 
1911, Adamant 1924 (also in Jtussi.in .iiid 
Jaji.iiiese), The Missi'iigei 1925 (Adjai-M.ulias) 
Baths ot Blessing 1925, Himulava 1920, Jovs 
ot Sikkim, 1928, Altai-IIimalava 1929, 
Jleait ot Asia 1930 (akso in Jlussi.ui 
and Sp.inish), Flaiiu' in Chalice 19 10, 
Shamblul.i I Oh) Ki'atm ot Light 1931 , 
Fjeiy Stiongliold (1931), Monographs on 
Bu'iah bv Bostislavov, Gidoii, Seige 
Mikovskv, (Toison d’Oi), Jubilee Monograph 
1<M() Alex Benois, Baltiushaitis, Remisoll, 
Himalava Monogiaph, ('oiona Miindi Meiio- 
giajiii, \iais et Beau, New Voik, Monogiaph 
19 i2 late Memliei ot Bengal Asiatic Soeii'ty , 
Lite Memliei of Indian Society of OiiciiLU 
Alt, Hon Membei Malia Bodhi Sodety, 
C.ikiilta, Hon Membei Bose Institute, 
(\il( utta Bandings 111 India in Bhaiat Kala 
Bhawan— Bemnes, Allahabad Museum, lioso 
Institute, Adyai Museum Madras, Tagoie — 
Slnintimketan, Urusvati Institute — Naggar, 
et( Address * 310, liiveasido Drive New 
Yolk and Naggai, Kiilu, Bunjab. 

BOCGllTON, Noil James, B A (()\on ), 1908, 
(’I K (1932), IC.S, Govt ol C<'ntial l*io- 
vime.s. b 25 De<* 1885 m Muiiel Edith Bo.is. 
Educ Wmdiester and New College, Oxloid, 
Joined I C. S 1909 (Vntaal Biovimes (Mni- 
niisdon , under Si'Cietaiy 1918, Dy Cem- 
niissionei 1919, Biovimial Snpei intcmlent ot 
Census Opeiations 1920 , Direetoi of Indu- 
btnes and Registrar Coopi'iative Ciedit, 
lt>23, Dy Seuetaiy, Goveiiimeiit oi India 
Dciiaitmcjut ol Commerce, 1925, Fmaiice 
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Hruttaiv Cl’ (!t>\( rniMriit , ('onniiis 

hioiK I , CliK J St'i'K't.ii N J“li , l\MniK»iai\ 
a\l( of Couiuil, Kvmiiiu and I'lM.iriM , 

31>!1 AddiC'iS (.udial l’io\jtm*^ 

IJOW, J)IWAN BAKAPUR JlAOIIFSATnA KuVV 
llAMAUiiANPiiA, CSJ, ft 27 Stjdt'miKr 
1H7J Kduc * Tinainliiim and I’residoiuy 
Collc^'o, Madras. Statutory Cud Ser\i((*, 
lS<H»-n2, transf('ri('d to I’roxiiinal 
Scivico Colkdoi , licf'i'^tT.ii, Co-oj» Cud it 
S(‘(rctiuy to Co\t o/ Madras, 
tkillutor of Madi.is. AdUrem Madras 

KOWLWDS, \MLriVM Sil\A\, T> \ (0\on), 
Jlon *Mod and Jat Hum , rum ijial, Jlolu'it- 
Sdii Colh'^i, .lul))jid]>ou h Alai 1, ]S-«>8 
tn. C\vl.id\(, lu'in* Scotland Jtldfu ufton . 
linamnaiis Jdandovir’, Col!« fjio and C C (' 
C'on , l*iot(>SM)r ()1 I’hilo-iophv, Jtobntson 
College, ]U*ad ol (In Dipaitnunt 

ot I’lnluKojdiv, Jsaj!;|)m rniv<‘TMt\, simo 
IdJf , ind JjKut , 1 A It O , attachoil to Jst 
Vltli Jat lauht Jnlaiitiv, lUIS-l<dO Pnbfua- 
titnis I (tuidf to Cniu'ral Enudisli(w]tli N 1< 
Ai.iv J('lvai ) , Conimcntaiios on JVownuiii's 
Idta ot a Inivcisilv” and Ualki'i’s 
“ S( 1( ( ted Slant StoriC'^ ” J dr7>e.s6 Itobut.son 
Colit tt(', Jul)l)Ull»OU'. 

KOW I. VMlSOX, SO Jwii'N, CM'] 

(Jdlj) Cmnnin-^iom 1 of J<di<i-, Aladias 
b 27 f)(t IrS.sj Hi to halt Millntnt Lislti 
( looUuiilt'n, <1 of IJ -C<tl Cio(dvtnd<n Jt \ 
J'jdiif Ivinu, s St liool, llinlon, Soimiset 
Asstl Sniidl (d I’tditi, Cnntni and (laiijain 
l)utii(ts, iMst Sujit I inttaidt nt, Malabai , 
l*im<i|ial, I’oin e 'riainin.!: St liool, Ntditue, 
Disf Sii|itl1 , ClunjiU’Ciit , Ahst Iiuptutoi- 
(d IK I d, Matij.is , < MIl' J)\ Ins|>(‘( toi-Ccnt lal, 
Coiiiilialoit ,mtl Ollfi l)\ Insjietttn Cenoj.d, 
AN.iltiii, CoimiiixMonfi <d I’ttlue, Alatlias 
1 U) j<7i//<'sv iMadias 

BOV, BT. Bkv ADGUSTiN, BMiop of Colinbn- 
ton 1904-10 il. 0 France, 1803. Add/csb 
Catliollc Cathedral. Coimbatore. 

BOV, SiK (UnfmjIia PkO^Vi), Kt (1920), 
Alenibti of the Institute tit Eietiucal Ent^i- 
ntti^, b () Feb Meitlnu 

(Joodeve Clim Kt ibuf tv Jidac Cooprr'h 
Jill] Afijniintnl Assistant SuiierintenihMit 
ot Ti'lef^n.iiilis on 1st Oct 1891, Suiiciinten- 
di nt ot Tcle},uaplis on 4th iNov l'>07 . Diroi- 
ttii tij Tele^traiihs on 1st Ot t 1910 and Post 
in.islt i-(ieneial, Ilem^al amt As'^am, on 1st Feb 
l‘)2U , was Ptistinastfi'lh'ueral, Biiuna, lioin 
14tli Dec 192L to 13(h April 1922 Post 

iiiastt i-(luieial, Denjial and Assam, fiom 
Jst Decviidier 1922 to 2r;th Ajird 1923 
1)\ t’luct Dn^tineer, Teloi^iaphb, from 21th Dec 
192J to 29tli Feb 1924, Ch Engineer, Tele- 
^M.iphs, liom 1st Mairh 192 1 to 7th Auf» 1925, 
liiicctoi-Cenoial oi Posts and Tclet;iaphs, 
102') 27 AddrcbS Simla. 

BOA, IIM lUiiMUj. Si /umindii i nd 

r,.iiiK(i, MiimIki ot li'O-Iitue '‘-'t nilil\ 
// 2s St pt 187.S Kdu( l.ha^ialpni Had 
|„ui Miinnip.d Commis-ionei t4)i J 5 \tais 
(,i IJt.tualpin MnnitipaldN , .in Hon .Ai.il'Is- 
ti.itt Un aln)ut od Jtais, Meinbei, J.ej^ih 
Ctiuntd llihai ami Oiihsa , a iminbei ot 
Council ol Jitatv and at picscut meiubci oi 


the bem-|.iti\i' Asst'mbU , ,sei\t‘tl as mtunbei, 
Aihuoiy lltt.iid td C f llailuiiv, Calt ntta. 
Don.itctt Its ;;(»,i)()o tt) l»Jia!j:,ilpiii Alnnici- 
jiahh anti ID 2.'>,(lUd to the J’atna ( niver- 
n<\ .Dfd/es* Bti^nibas, HJias^alpiii (Hdiur 
ami Oils, a) 

ROY, SmiENDRA Nath, Sastiu Vaohaspati, 
H.A., H.h. (Calcutta Univ.); VaklJ, High 
Court, Oidcutta. and Landholder. 6. April 
1802. Educ.: St. Navicr'e College, Hindu 
School and Pie.udcney College, Calcutta. 
LnitdlPd as Vakil of the High Court, 1883, 
eiiiollod Athoeate, J024 , elected Vice-Chair- 
man of tiie Oarilen Bcaeli Miinlcipaiit> (first 
Mill Munhi])alitv in HengaJ) in 1897, has 
been elected Chaiiman, South Suburban 
AlunicipaJiiy since 1900 , Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, trom 1805-1900; Member, 
Dist. Hoard of 24 I'ergunas from 1010- 
1922, elected Arcmber. Jleng.il Legis 
(’tnim d in .lanuarv J‘d t ami elected to (.'oun- 
nl at ‘subst'diit nt dtetions ; elected by the 
Mtinbeis oi tht‘ Htuigal i I'gis Couiicjl as 
Jhtsideni of Hiidi Prues Coininittee ; elected 
fiKst iHputv Prt'Sjilint of Hie Beforincd 
Council in I'cb. 1021, acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922 ; introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Lc2is. Comii d and got it pas od by 
flic ('tuiiit d ni J 919 , fit ( ti (I Meinbti ot Bengal 
la'Hisl due Coumil Irtun 1“13-1')29, w. is hist 
intn.bij ol s.tiiitaiv Bt),iitl, Ift'iig.ii, Itn ninn 
\eiis, was t It t it'd It pit senlaliNt ol the 
Bt im.il Ja'gislatut Ctnimil it) the Jm.ian 
Jmtilule ol Sfiuue, iioininafed by Bengal 
<iio\ eminent tt> the IJjgli (’tnirt JJetrcnch- 
im nt CommitJtM' piesidtd o\<‘i by Su Alex- 
andt i MiidiJnn.u), st i vtsl as l)i jaity I’lesi- 
(lent, Bt ngal Legisl.ttue Conmil , is Seiretary 
ol Beim.il iiantllioltlt'is’ A^stit i.ititni , member 
ol tilt liulian Assoi i.ttitm , was Chaiiman of 
the \ll-JU mkil Ministenal Olhetis’ (lonteieiico 
Inltl at Bnitlw'an Eubltcaiionh : (1) ** A 
History of the Natue States of India”, a 
Joi.d Self-(«'t»vi'rnmt‘nt in Bt ng.il , Financjul 
(k*ntIition oi Jiengal , " SuggestJoiiH ior tin* 
solution ol the piesent I'ieonomic problem,” 
etc Addrci>b . Beh.ila, Calcutta. 

BUsnBBOOlv-WIhTTAMS, Laurence Frk- 
jn.am, M \ , B latt. (Uxon.), 1920, 0 B.E , 
1920 B i: (lOi !) I’l uonal Asst it) II 11. 
Al.tli u.ij.i J tin (S.tlit b loinitily Foreign 
Alcinbei, i’ali.tla Cabiricf, Joint DiiecHu of 
Jiidi.tii 1*1 Jill ts tSpi'i i.ij • Diganisal ion. 

Ah mbit Assutit ol tht‘ Intel national 

Inpiomatif At ell in> ol Fiamt b JO 
Jul\ 1891 nt 192.3, i'leil.i e s ot Kiedcnck 
('liant't. two h one <l Educ Lniversity 
Colhue, Oxfoitl , Private slutly in Paiis, 
\tni(L, Bttiru , J 1 1 f tiiei at 'I'linity College, 
D\l<»id, 1912, ti.i\t!letl C.inada .ind USA 
19ld. Follow of All Souls, J912, attadi- 
id (leneral Stalf, \riny HeadijiiarLcrfi, India, 
1910 Pioicbsor of Modern ludian Hnstory, 
Mk.Uubad University, 1915-1010: on 
ypnaal tlmy wdh Hie (lovornment of Jndja, 
1918-1921 in Inuia, England and America ; 
Olli ual Hiutonan ot the Imliaii Tour of H.ll.H. 
tl.u I’lintc ol Wale. , 1921-22 . Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Iinperiai Cou- 
Icieuct, 1923. DiiecUr of Public Informa- 
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tion, Government of InOio, to end of 1025 
Political Secretary to llepresentative of the 
Indian Princes at the League ot Nations 1025 
ami Substitute Delejiatc to the Assembly 
Adviser to indiaii States delegation, Jtuiiiid 
Table Confeieiire. rublicaiwnb History of 
the Abbey of S Albans ; Pour Lee lures on the 
Handling of llistoiieal IShitcrial , Students 
Supplement to the Am- A Sixteenth 
Centiuy Puiiuie JJuilder Jiulia iindei 
(Jomiuny and Ciown , India in lb]7-J8; 
liidLi in IDJt). India in Jb2U India in 
1021-22; India m 1022-22, ‘23-24, 1924-‘25 , 
General Editor, “ India of Today ” and India’s 
]\arliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, i>eq Addrm The 
Pal.ue, Jauiiiagai, Ivathiawail 

lUJSSlOIJi, LT.-CoL. ALEXANUKU JAxMES 
Hutchison, t' E,E, MA, J\1 D., Ch P. , 
]) P Jl , H T M , Public Health ComniiS- 
sjomi Willi the (ioveinment ot Imha 0 
;i0th August, 18S2 m Jessie Waddell Mini 
Ediic Dollar A (Mdcniy, St Andiew’s IJiiivei- 
sit\, Cambiidge Univeisitj, Sihoolot Tiopieal 
Meduiue, Javeipool Mihtan Sei vu e, 1<)07-12 
Plot of Hygiene, Medical College, Madias, 
1012-17, Director ot Public Jlealth, Madras, 
1021-28, Jloyal Commission on Laboui, 
Medical Assessoi, 1020-31, Ollg Public lit altli 
Commissionei with Govern uiontol liidui, 1032 
Pubhiahotii. McNally’s .Saiiitaiy Handbook 
lor India, 1017, 5th and (Stii Eilitioiis 102i, 
Vaiious publn ations on Chohia 
Delhi and Simla 

RUSSELL, Sir Guthrie, lit (1082), H Si , 
A M Inst (3 E , M lust I'l (India), 3 1‘ , 
(liicf Conimissioiioi ot JlailwavM, Hon 
Col , N W. Rly llogirncnf, Moniboi of 
the Coniifil oi Stale ,s of the Rev 
John and Mrs Jliissoll, JiOchwinniK h, S< otland 
b. 10th Jan 1887. m Eloronto Heggio, 
tl of tiio late llov. Peter and Mis Anton, 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Educ at Glasgow 
Ac'aduiny and Glasgoiv Univoisitv , giadiiatul 
ii S( , in 1007. Seivcd Enginceiing Appieii- 
tieeship witli Mussis. Niven .iiul lladdin, 
Civil Engineeib, Glasg(»w, in 1007-1010, 
and then joined the stall ot the N^orth Biitisli 
Railway Appointed Asstt Engiricci, Great 
JndiHii Peninsula Railway 1018, Itesidont 
Engineei 1010 , Asst »Secittary to the Agent 
1020, Deputy Agent Junior 1022 ; Controllei 
ot Stores 1923, sci vices lent to the Oiidh 
and Rolulkluiud Railway 1025; Deputy 
Agent Senior 1025 , appointed oftg. Agent, 
Gjcat Indian ,^J’eninsula Railway, 1020, 
eon in I ned as Agent 1027 , ajipointed Moiuboi 
Engineering, Railway Hoaid 1028, Chief 
CoiuiniHsioiiei of Railways, 1020 Prosub’iit 
of the Jiistitution ot Engineers (India) 
1983-81. Addiess Ooveriiiiioiit of India, 
Simla and Delhi. 

RUTNAGXJll, SORABJI MUNOIIKRJI, J.P., 
M.R.S A. (Lond ), Journalist and Technical 
Adviser, b. 21 January 1805. m. 7th Jan. 
1893, Dhuiibai M. Jianaji. Educ. : Fort 
High Scliool, Bombay and reocived practical 
training ns mill manager m local cotton railLs. 
Fouiulor and Editor Df the Indian Tettile 
Journal siiiec 1800. Publications . “ Electri- 
city 111 India " (1912). “ Bombay lndustric.s 
The Ootton Mills ” (1®27) with an lutioduo- 


in India, 

t.ion by H. E Sii Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
Bombay; "Men and Women of India” 
(1008), luibli'-hed under the patronage of 
Their Excidlent les the Viceroy of India and 
the Goveriiois ol Bombay and Madras Joint 
Jiditor, Indian Municipal Joanuil and Sanitary 
Jlcroid (1000 to 1008) Member of the first 
Managing Committee oi the " Bombay 
Saiiitaiy Association ” inaugurated by U. E. 
the Governor in 1908 Nominated on the 
P.oaid ot IJaiulia Muni<apality by Government 
)or 1917-1020 ami Chairman of the War 
J’liblieity Committee for the Bandra Mahal 
111 1018 Author ot several patented invoii- 
iioiis and Direidor ot the J»atents l)ci)artmcnt 
of M C RutnagnrACo since 1800 AdilrebS’ 
I’eriy Cross Road, Baiidia, Bombay. 

SABNIS, RAO Bahadur Sir Raohunathrao 
V , Kt (1025), B.A., C 1 E 6. 1 Apiil 1857. 
Educ Rajaram H.S , Kolhapur ; Elphmstone 
Coll., Bombay Ent JOdue. Dpt ; held olhces 
of Ilu/air Chitms and Cli. Rev. Olllcer 
Kolhapur, Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1808, 
1025, rctued (1020) Hon Judge of the 
Supieinc Court of Judicatiiie, Kolhapur 1031, 
Fellow of Roybal Society ot Arts, Asiatic 
Soiiety, Bombay Br , Piesident ot the 
ll.vklui Pamhayat (l)isliiet Loial Boaid), 
KoUiapui, Cluiiman ot the Board of Director, 
ol (he Bank ol Kolh.ipui Ltd Claiimian oi 
the Hoaid ol Diredois of tiie Kolhapur Sugar 
Mills Ltd Addrcbb Kolha|>ur, Shahnpun. 

SACUSE, l^REDEiiic Alexander, B A (Cantab ), 
C S T (1985) C 1 E (1930) , Membei, Boiud ot 
Revenues Bengal b 27 Feb 1878 m Hilda 
Maigaiet Gatey, d of Joseph Gatey, K C 
Etuc Lneipool College and Cams College, 
(Umhiidgc Settlement Olliecr, Myraensingh 
and Diiectoi, Juiul Jteeords, and Rev Sotre- 
taiy. Pubhuitions " Mymensingh District 
Ga/clteei.” Address C/o Guiullay 3: Co, 
Calcutta 

SADKi HASAN, S, BA, Bai-at-Law, 
M« mbei, Li'gisl Assembly 1923-2(>; 
1010-31 J’resideiit ot Messis K B. 
iShaik tJulani Jlussuii A C” , (\iipct 
Manufacture! s b 1888 Educ Govt College 
Lahore and Giay’s inn, London , J’rosidont, 

I Anjiiinan Islamia, Ainiitsai , Jh'esidont, Llto- 
laiy Club, Amritsar, takes active iiitoiest in 
Moslem edm.ition and political inuveincuts , 
Piesident, Punjab and N W. F l^ovince Post 
OlHcc and R. M S Association, 1921-25; 
Pie.sided over All-Jmlia Moslem Ivasliiniri 
Coiiferemc, 1028 For seveial yi'ais 
(’hairiaun. Health and Education Committee'-' 
ol Auiiitsai Municipality Chalimaii, Board 
ot Dircctois, Muslim Bank, Lahore. Address. 
Amritsar. 

SAGRADA, Ut. Rev. Emmasuel; Vlear Apos- 
tolic of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
otTriua since 1909. Lodi , 1800. Address: 
Toungoo, Burma. 

SAHA, MBaHNAi), D Sc., F.R S., F.A.SB., F. 
Inst. P ; Head of Physics Dept, Aliahabad 
IJniv. b 1893 at Seoratali in Dacca Dist. 
Educ Dacia and Presidency (\)11ege, C-aIcntta. 
Lectuiei in Pliysics and Applied Mathematics, 
Calcutta Uiilv. 1910 , Premchand Roychand 
Scholar, 1918 ; woiked at the Imperial Oolleg 
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ot Science, London, 1921-22 and in Berlin ; 

Tv naira Prof of Physics, Calcutta Uiiiv 1921- 
2:T ; Piof of Physics, Allahabad llniv 1923 , 
lido Mcin her of Ast ronomlcal Society of France 
Foundation Fellow of Inst of Physics , Fellow 
of hoy Soc. (1927) ; Indian Ilepiesciiiativc 
at Volta Ccnt.cnarv, Com 1927 ; Fellow, 
Asiatic Soc of llensal, 1930 , Joimdod U P 
Aciidoniv <d Sciences and elected Fii'-t Pre- 
Bideiit, 1931 . Dean of Science Fa(‘ullj% 
Allah, ihad Univ , 1931 Member, Quin<|iien- 
nial Ih'Mcwinp; Ooinniittee, Indian Institute of 
Scicnie, Itumalore (19.10), Member ot 
Covctninsj; Ho<lv, IndMu ltcso,iich Fuml 
Asso( i.itioii , idcmlMM ot Ctmncil, Indi.iii 
institnle ot S( lence Pitsidcnt, Indi.in 
ScieiK (> (^omtres'^, 103 4, hnedor, Sd.dpoie 
Kii'j:.'!! WoiKs Ltd , Itiliai. VubhmtiuU'i On 
tlu' Knnd.iim*ntal Liw of Khatiic Aidion 
d(‘du( id liom the Theory of llelativd y, 19l^ , 
On Measurement otthe i‘ie'>sine of Itadi.ition, 
lOlh, S('let1i\e Iv.idi.itioii Pic.-siiie, PH.S. 
Theoiv ol Tlicini.il lonisalion .and Ph\si(.il 
'J’lieoiv of 'riierni.il Sjii'ctr.i, 1921-22 , Kv- 
jd.in.it ion of Comjjlcx Spi'i 1 r.a of Compounds, 
1927 , New X-ia\s, 1932 , Aiilhor of a 
p.iinplilet “ On the Need ot a jrydr.iiilic Re- 
scaidi li.ibor.itoi \ in Ben't.il ” and niimeious 
S(i(Mildl( |>ajteis, Faiiilish, Conlinent.il and 
Aiui'ru.in Authoi oi .1 treat ih<‘ on the'l'lieory 
ot Rcl.itiMlv, two 1('\t l»(»oks on Tfe.it 
Aih/z’rs.s I’livsios L,ibojatoi'ies, Allahabad 
Unueisdj, Ali.ahaft.id 

SATINI, l{\r U\^A R\u, MA 

(19(d), Cl F (I or*), ft 1 l)e( 1S79 Ettnc 
Pnnj.il) I'niNeisity, li.ih()re beitnrer m 
I'unj.ih I Miveisity l<)n3-4 , ajfpointeil (}o\t 
ot Indi.'i sdiol.ir i(»r tr.unnm in Arclia(M>lo}i>' 
1004, \sslt Sn]K'rnd(>n<l( id Am haeolojun .il 
SuiNiv 1019, Cm. dor, PioMmial Mnseiini, 
liUdoiow 1012. Snpeimtendent ot \m haeo- 
lou; in Jv.islinm (on di |>utation) 101117, 
Snpdt \m h.u'olo'2i< ,il SniMY ol Indi.i 1017- 
102'*, Deputy Dim < toi-Ci nm.il i»t AmIi.uo- 
lotil 1 0 0 ]() , Ducitoi'tlcncial ol AmIi.ico- 

ionv in Indi.i 19.JI PiihlnaluthS (1) Catii- | 
lo<„Micol Musenm of Ardiacolotxy at Sain.ilii , 
(2) (<md( lo the IJuddhist l{iiins ot Sarnal h , 

( 5 ) ( (iidnlmtcd two diajdi rs to Su .lohn 
fthiM-lialls Moh.injodnto .lud the fiuiiis Civili 
s.dioM (4) Animal Rcpoit, An h.u olo<, 0 (.il 
SniMV ot Indi.i ioi 102<l-!(), and .inniial 
spoils ol Clide OJliies, (9) fimtiilnited 
in.iiiN .ulidi .stojiiiblKahons of thi' Department 
.Hid otiuo Ic'.mu'il lonrnals, ((i; i-xiavated 
1 , 1 . my am lint sites in India, indudmi' 
(iisl svstem.ihe exploration of Harap]>a 
111 (hi rnnial) beJoie Mohanjodaio w.is 
disiovcred Atblu-^s No II, Akbar Road, 
New Di Uii 

SAl DANA, TlIS IHGTTNESS Il\JA SAHIB IJlIARAT 

" DlIAIlMA NIDIII DILEEP SINOII liAHADUtt OF 
b 18 March 1891. Succeeded the (tadl, 14 July 
1019. m. hist to the d. of II. H. tlie Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d, of the lUwat of Meja in Udai- 
Tuir Educ : M.syo College, Aimer. S.Uiite 11 
mins Viee Pr<‘sident All-Tndia K.sliatnyn 
Mah.isaldu, President of Rhar.at Dhairaa 
]Sl diim.indal, Benares and the ICurnkshctra 
llcdoiatiou Society. Address: Sailana, 
r T 


SAIYID ABDUU RAHMAN, KHAN BAHADUR, 
M.L.C., Rietired l)y. Comniissioner, Akola 
(Berar). b. 1804. Eauc. : St. Francis de Sale's, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Coinmifwioner’s Office, 
lloshangabad . Kvtra Aastt. OonimlsBloner ; 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal ; Per. Asstt. to 
Cominissiouer of Berar in C. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, Berar; President of many 
Municipal if jcs and District Boards; Berar 
Mahonied.an representative In 0, P. Council. 
Address : A kola. 

SAIVIT) MmiVMMAD TfPSSMN, KhaN 
Baiuiuik, II \ , B li, ft 187.5 Educ ’ Patna 
College and 15 N. College J5egan as a 
ple.idei III Ikih.ir SaMit in I.HOtland boi.inie 
.1 V'.ikil ol the C.ilinlt.i High Coiiit and 
Joined the Di-,Di(t l5.ii Patn.i 111 1908, 

in 1924 ujipointiHl iJovenmumt Ple.idor at 
P.itn.i , in 192.'* bei ame Advocate ol Patna 
High Court and has hern Membei of J5ihar 
and Oiish.i Logiskitive Coumil simo 1921; 
liad t>een Mnnni|)al ( ommissionci of the 
P.itiia City Munic ip.ilit\ fioni 1912 2.3 and 
Memhei ot tin Do.iid ol Sci ondai v JCdiieation 
for Revival yc.iis Mionher of l*atna Distiiet 
Bo.ird and Pie,sidents Madi.iHa J<5KaniUiatiou 
l5o.iid W.is * o-ojded .1 memher of tho Civil 
.lustiee Committee Atidrvhs Patna. 

ISAKLATVALA, Slu NOWROJI Bapdji, Kt. 
(193.5), C. I. B. (192.3), J P , Chairman, Tata 
Sons, litd ft 10 Sept, 1875, m. Qoolbal, d. of 
Mr. JlorinaHjl S Batlivaia. Edue : at 
St. Xavier’s College. Chairman, Bombay 
Mlllowncrs' Association 1916 ; Employers’ 
Delegate from India to the. International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1921 ; M niber, 
L<‘gisUtive Asseinbly , lepresenting Bombay 
Millowner-’ Assoei.itioii, 1922, Address: 
Bombay House, Fort, Hombav. 

SAKLAl'VAli4, SoiuiDi Doiuiur.M L(’ , B.A., 
.TP . Diied. 01 , 'Pat.i Sons I.td ft Match 1879, 
m Meheih.ii fZ ot late Major Diveelia, 1, M. 
S ; Educ at St. Xaviei’s ('o)lege ; Chairman, 
15oinbay Millowmoa’ Assoeial ion, 1024 Vicc- 
ITesideiit, Indian Gmtial (Jot ton Committee 
1020-50 and JO 50- 51 , Till (led Meinher, 
Bombay lag Comn il, iipiesi el mg Millowners’ 
Assoi i.dion l5oml).iv ( \ng 19.51) Puhhrul ons 
IDsloiy ol Millowni'r'.* Assoi i.ition, Bombay 
Address Bomh.iy Jlous(>, Fort, Bombay 

SMiTBB, M vLmi.M (iURNKV , J1 A , Ovoii 1910 ; 
M A , 1933 , IKS, Pinni|)al, D.ily (Jolli'ge, 
Indore ft II) M.iy 1887 Zi/iZi/i Chelti'nluim 
College and Jlcitlord College, Oxtoid Master 
at Wlmhi'sti'r Colli'gc, JOll In Indian 
Kduiation.il Sirviee smie 191.5 Great War 
Lieut {'" C.ijit ), 12tb Bengal ('avalry ; 
Mesojiotaima 1017-19, Assistant Master at 
A ill bison College Kdiori 1920-23 Address. 
Daly ('olJegc, Indoie, Centnd In<lia 

SAMATiDAS, LALUniui— L alubhai. 

SAMTULT.ATI TvHAN, M., B A., LL.B., High 
(Jourt Pleader. Viwj-lTcside.nt, Government 
ITesR Employees’ Union, (1929-1030) ft 1889. 
m Miss Jra.suimisa A. Jalil. 75duc.: M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Worked oh many war com- 
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mitteps during tht war, Secy , l^ov. Khilufat 
Committpc, C I’. l‘)20-24 , Socy , Aujuman 
High School, >J.igpuT (1')21i), ond ll)31-:i2 
and its (jicupral Sc'-iotary snup 1932 Vico- 
Preadt , Nagpur Municipal CkimmitiiM'. 
1921-2S , one ut the seiri'taiics ot tho Silvei 
Wedding Fund at its btait, was Membei, All- 
ludia t'oiigicbs Conimittcc and the (’ential 
Ivhilafat CoimuittoR from 1921-23, nou-co- 
oppiatcd from luactico troni 1921-23; a 
iiu'inlxT (d Swaraj paity. Moinher, Lcmsla- 
tive Assembly, 1924-20 Win]) of the Swaraj 
Party in the Legislative Asseinldy, 1925, and 
a Member of the Executive (iominittee of the 
A niuman High School Institiito since 1915 
Hon Sceretaiy, District liar A'^booiatioii, 
Nagjiur 1927-32 Picsident, llaihvav Mail 
Seivice Association (Er.incli) N.igpui, (1920) 
Jhcsident, Nagpui Muiiu ijtal CoinnuHee, 
siiK 0 1932. A(/dic.s.s Sadai lU/.w K.igpui, 
t' P » -I • 


SAMTITAR, H. H. Maharaja Sir Hir Singh 
Deo, Maharaja of, K.C.I.E. h. 8 Nov. 
1805. S, 1806. Address : Samthar, Bundcl- 
khaiid. 


SANKARANAllAYANA Ayyar, S, M\, 
H.b, Advocate, Tinnevelh l> 14Mav 
Educ Prebidency (Joll , Madias D‘ivv (’olleges, 
Madras and Trivandrum. Clradiuted m Arts 
1920, and in Law 1922 m. Hulanani Ainmal 
ot Ivoilaiigudi , T.iiii Dist (192(0 
Zaimmlar of Sanhaiauag.ir and S.iMua- 
riigiitiini, 'I']nii<-\elly Jlistint, l’io])iictor 
of Ivayatar Estate, Tiinievelly Dist , 
Winner of S P.C A. Hold Medal 1920 Special 
Lecturer, Elementary Teachcis’ Confee. at 
Tinnevelly, 1923. (Jhainnan of the llecojitiou 
Committee, first Tinnevelly Postmen’s Contco., 
1024. Witness, Tamil Tjujvor^iiy (Vmmnttcc, 
1927 ; Author of several articles on Meta- 
jihvsics, I^aw and Education, as “ Do Eiiute 
Tndividiials ha\e a Substantive orariAdjiiti- 
val Mode of Being,” ” Main ten am e to a 
wulow—Qnaiitiiin and St>le ot Lite,” ‘‘The 
Necessity for a Oonseieme Clause in Indian 
Ediieational Institutions,” etc. Has contn- 
biiti'd mneli to public disens^ion on the 
Madras Univ. Act, Madras Jlindii Heligi(.n>, 
Endowments Act, and otb(>r tmaetments of 
the legislature. Address ‘ Zamiiular ol 
Sankaranagar, Vannatjjel., TiiincMdly. 


SAPRU, Sm Tej Bahapuii, M.A., LL.D.,K.0.S.I, 
(1023). P C. 6. 8 Dec, 1875. Educ. ; Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1896-1926 ; Member, U.P. I^g Coun- 
cil, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg. Coun- 
cil, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Soiithborough’s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1910; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selborne’s Committee 
ni London, 1919 ; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1996-1917) ; Presdt., U.P. PoH- 
^ Fresdt.,IT.P. Social Confee. 
0913); Presdt., U.P. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1910-1920 ; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate ; Law Member of tho 
(Joveruor-General’s Executive Council, re- 
tired (1922), Member of the Imperial Con- 
^foycein Lcjndon (1923); presided over the 
AlUndia Liberal Federation, Poona (1923); 


Member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924. Vubhcations : has contributed frequently 
to the press on political, social and legal topics ; 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal, 1904*1917, 
Address. 19, Albeit Road, Allahabad. 

S4RDAR OHO US BAKSII KHAN RAISANI. 
SIR, K.C.I.E., premier Chief of Sarawans, 
Baluchistan. 

SABIv \R, Sill, JADUNATir, Kt , C T.E., M L C 
(Bengal, 1929-32), MA, (English Cold 
Medal), Premehaud Roychand Scholar (Mount 
Cold Medal) Hon Member of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Creat Britain (1923) ; 
Meiubei of the Indian ilist Bceoid Coinn . 
Su .lanus (’ampbell Cold Medalist (Bom- 
Lr R AS) Vice-Cliaiuelior, Calcutta Univer- 
sity 192(»-28; Indian ICdncatioual Seiviie 
(let.)// 10 Dt'cenibei 187(1 m. Jvadambmi 
Chaudhiiri Educ I’leMdcncy Coll, Cal- 
(iitta Soim* time Univ. Piofessor of 
Modem Imlian llistoiv, Hindu University 
ol BtMuiK's (1 91 7-1 9) Sii W IMever Le( tiirer. 
Madias Uuiveisity (1928) Reader in 
Indian History, Patna IJiuvi'isitv (1929-1922 
andl93‘2) PaWim/iews • India of Viirang/cb, 
Statistics, Topograxdiy and Roads (1901) ; 
History of Aiirang/ab, .5 Vols , Sliivaji and 
liis Times* Mughal Administration; Studies 
in Mughal India, Anecdotes of Auraiigzeb , 
(3iaitanya His Life and Teachings , Econo- 
mics ol British India , India Through the 
Ages, Pall ol the Mnghai Einjnia, 2V()ls 
Edited and continued W Inine’.s Later 
Ataqhals 2 Vols. Addnss Au( klaiul Road 
Daijeclmg. 

S\UMA, S Iv , B.A , B L . Yakil h 4 Apiil 
1880 Edu( H. P. G College, Tiicbinopoly. 
Pounded the Wednesday Jteiuew in lOdo and 
Asstt Editor till 1917 Asstt Editoi and lea- 
<i( i wntei. ludu Prak'ush, Itombay, 1906-07 ; 
Leadet-wnter to the Madras Sfandanl in 1911- 
12, Witness, Koval Commission on Indian 
CuireiHvand Piuanee (1919) and liidiari ’Fax- 
ation Jn(|uiry Coinimttec' (1924), and Special 
Public Pi<)sc<*iit()i to the Pudu Kotah Darbar 
iii-diaige ol tlie Consjiiracy ease in 1931 and 
1932 PahlKutious ' “Monet.irv Problems,” 
‘‘ A Note on tho Ris(‘ o| Jhiees in India,” 
“ I’he E X c h a n g e Crisis ”, ” 'towards 

Svvaiai,” ” Eioiiotuk Nationalism” and 
” I’apirs on Curreiie^ and tlie R(>sej\e Itiiik 
tc»r India” Addiess . 'Teppakulaiu, PO 
Tin hinoiioly. 

SARVAI/irilCARY, Sir Dev A Prasad, Kt , 
C 1 E , C B E , M A , B B (Calentla), LL D 
(Aberdeen), LL 1) (St. Aiiilrews), Suriratna 
(Nav.idwup), Yulya ratnakar (Dacca), Vidya 
Sudlukar (Bhattajialli), Itingaratna 

(Picn ires), .Tnan Sindhii (Pun) Advocate and 
S(»lieitor Pellow, Calcutta University, 
I^enarcs, Dacca and Delhi Universities; Dean, 
Faculty of Law and late Viec-Chan and Dean; 
Faculty ot Arts, Calcutta Univ. ; late Mem. 
ot Council of State, late iticmber of Indian 
JiCgislativc Assembly, and Bengal Council, ft. 
1.862 ni. 1883, Nagendranandini. 2 s. Nirmal 
(B L ) and Nikhcl (M.B.) and 3 d. Nalini, 
Nihar and Niraj'a Educ. : Ramsheshwar- 
pofe, Sanskrit College, Hare and Howrah 
Schools . Presidency College, Calcutta. For 
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at'Vridl years Mem of Mun. Torpn. of I 
Wcutta , Mem of Imp. TAb. Viee-PiC'^idtMit, 
taleuita Uotary Clul), M\M. LoAge Anchoi, 
UTid lloju- Tiiistee, Imp Miineum , Pres , 
literary, social and pliilaiithropic 
societies and Piesideiit, CaUiitla Jmcmsmg 
l»oaid , Calc III, til Tern pcM a ne'e delation, 

Anti-MuoKmg iSonety “The lleluge”, Caleiitta, 
thnveisity (>’oipa Committee Inrorporated 
fsoeietv ot Law, Vice-President, fnclian As )cia- 
laon ,i,nd >iational Council of Education, 
NihitMt Piiiisliad, Asiatic Socu'ty, and 
iieM-lciit, Calcutta lliiiveisitv Institute, 
bde Mem Ljttoiit’om (lamd )amiraddHoii 
('om (S. tilth Atiica) llepiesi'iitatixc' o| India 
<tOM r nnn'iif on the la igiic' ot N.itions, 

I" \ ' lias lia\cll«d much all o\c'i 

India, I'iiiioiK' .mil Smith Aim i, 
re i>ic s( nied ('al<ntta Uiiiv at llu Cmeiiess c.*f 
dec I iii\ of tile hmpiie, held in Cnglaiid 
ll"n M* mill I j'xtmitav liuoipoiatid Law 

So(ut\ ( hail mail, p.haiat iii^maiic t ( o , Ltd , 
taliiitl, , Cliiiiman, iihai.iti Cutton Mills 
C.'liiiMa “JNotc'sund IXtiacls,’’ 

'lluic Mouths in Paiiopc “ Piahash Piti.i,” 
Tiavels in South Miica, Smiiiti Uekha 
'J'ra\( Is in Ci ii('\a, Sm.dani, Thoii'dil-. 
and Piohh m Pliasc's m Piihhc talc* 

Ad(Ii<>s\ Piasadpur, lid, Sun Lanc', Calcutl.t 

SASTJU, Tin, hr JIon V S Shlmv\‘^\, 
J‘(' l')Jl,{'ll (Id.JO) b Sept ISOP 
FdiK at KiimhliaKmiam Staitect lile as a 
Sc hool-m ist c'l joined^lliC' Seivants ol India 
So( ic'l \ 111 1 <107 , siK ( c'l'ded thc' I itc' Mr (! JC 
(Jokh ilc' m it s I’ll -^idi at shi() in 1 PI , Me mhei , 
M.ichas LcuislatiNc Council, IPCi-Kt, clc-itc'cl 
Irom Madias Picsidc'iicx to Imficiial hegis 
('c)uiic il, IPKt-JP Clo -,1 ly assoiiitcd with 
Mr Mont i'_mi dmiii't his tom m liidi.i in 1P!S , 
IireMihc'i, Soul hitoi Dii'jh CmumitUc. , givc'c'M- 
cltncc hihui loud Paili imc ntai v Coininittc'c. 
on Iiidi.in Ihloim hill, IPIP, sc.iM'd 011 
liidiin ILiilnav Committee , lepic senti'd 
Indii .it Impel 111 Coulee , 1P21, anc* .it the 
inecting of tlio LcMgiie of Natiom at (Jenevti 
and the Washiiutoii (kmhe. on the ii'cluction 
ot naval ium.imenl dining the same ytar 
Apiiointed Piivv Comic ilior and icreivc*d 
the tn edom of the City of London, 1021, 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re 
prcseidative of Government of India, iP22; 
elc c tc’d idemher, Conmil of St.ate, 1P21 
dcliveic d the Kamila Lc c tuic's to flm (’.ih utta 
Cnncrsitv on tlie “ Itights and Dnlc's of 
Iiidnn ( iti/c nsh']) ” sirue piihlished in hook 
foim High Commissioner lor India 111 South 
Alnca 1P27-JP, Mcmhci, llcival (Commission 
on Lihoin IPJP Addus'i Sc'rvants of India 
ScKjet), ]’*omba> 01 Poona 


S\l NDLIIS, THE PiciHT Rrv (’lUULFh .ToJi\ 
(hiDi i:iA , M \ , JlisJ)c)]i ol Lneknow b J.Mh 
Ji(h ISss VI Milclii'd Rohii.son Jlehhlc'th- 
w.iile orn ^ and two cliuuldcts /vV/z/i' 
jMi'iihant T.ivlors School, iamdoii Scholar 
(,j ht .John's Collc'ge, Ovlord, (Cnddesoii 
Colic gu 0\c>ii Deaton JPJP, J’ricst JPll, 
Diocese ol Jjucknow, SPG Mission, (Cawii- 
porc', IPll-ld , Indian Etclesi.isticai Ehtahlish- 
iiieiit, Chaplain, 1P17, at llooikue, 17, Cawn- 
pore, 1918 ; Chakrata, 1U21 . Stall Chai>lam, 


Aiiny lle.idtiua iters, India P21-24, Metro- 
politan’s Ch.iplam, (kilcutta, lP2r>-lP2S ; 
llishop of Jaic Know 1P2S. *lci(/rt’6‘s . Bishop’s 
Ijodgc', Allahabad 

S\lTiNDlcmS, COLONEL M/tOAN, D.S.O., Offg. 
Director, Military Operations, Army Head- 
quarters, India. 6. 9 Xsov. 18SL m. M.irjory. 
d. ot Francis Bacon. Educ.: Malvern College ; 

R M A., Woolwich. Lieut., 11 lyal Field 
ArtiPery, 19l)‘i; Lieut., Tn Inn Army, 1907; 
Ca])t , 1912 Major, 1918, Bt.-Lieiit.-CoL, 
IPlP, Col. 1923, in India till IP14, except for 
a year In Russia, Staff Cap! ,2iid Royal Navol 
Biigide, lOLl, operations in Belgium and 
biege of Antwerp, Opc'rations in Gallipoli, 
1P15, trom 1st landing to evacuation ; G.S O. 
Pin Egypt to March IPKi ; Brig-Maior, Eastern 
Per nan Field Force to April 1917; Opera- 
tions in Mesoputamu, 1P17-18 , G.S.O. 

2 and Tut lliguice Olhc'er wdh Major-Gen. 
Dun dervilieki Mission thiongh N. W. Persia 
to the Caucisus. IPIS, (J S O. 1. (Juiieasna 
Section, (5 ll Q British S.Uoiiilva Force, 1919 
(wonuded, despatches h\c times, D.S.O. 
Bt -Lt.-(V.l ) , PS Camhorley, 1920 ; 
Military Altaehc, 'Teheran, Persia, 1921-24. 

D D.M.I., Army Headquarters 1 924-29. 
Atblrrfs: General Slalf, Army Head quarters 
(India), Simla 

S \N\ \NT\\ ADI, M\.j.,!> ills IIKJIIMISS il \.7K 
Mini Mil Km-M SvwaNT IhioNsia: IlMivnmi, 

K c S 1 , (Oil) h Aug 2()tli 
1<s')7 VI i’lmcc'ss Sin I Jiikshmi Di'vi ol 
B.iiod.i, s ^iivi.g S’nwi.iui Siiw.mt Edut . 
Malvc.rn Colic gc , I'mgl mcl Served 111 the Gnat 
War at Mc'sopolamn iiom Oct 1917 to 
M.iich 1919 , att.ic bed as Hon Olliec'rto t/.Mh 
M dnalt.i Light jiitantiy A( dtet>s 
S.iw.mfwadi 

SAVED MOH \M VD, Sahih/ada Sii, MJii Shah 
Iv.ivvih, Memhc'i, Council ol State Electi'd 
Memliei cd thc Pniiiah i c gislative Comic il at 
(he ige ot 2r> . c Ic'c la'd tw JC c* as mc'inliei ol the 
Council ot Male , A delegate' to tlie Round 
Tiih'e Conic'ic'iice Address .l.il.il, Pin Shuiif, 
Jh« him jh-tiiil, lMinj.il) 

SCHOFIELD Aid'inm, H Sc’ (Eioii), His 
M.ijc'stv’s Tiadc' Conimissiimc 1 , Calcutta b 
1SS'» '//) Cladvs Eliauoi.j/ ul \ JC Hawl c's, 
Builon*oii-'rrui‘ Ediv M.iiuhestc'i School 
ol Cciiiuii MI .md 1 invi isitv ot London In 
l)usiiu“-s m Mam he sill 1U()‘I-I2, Lc'etiiiii in 
]'a oiiDimc J.ojidoM Coimlv Comic jl, J 91 2-1 4 , 
w'lvjd with Ihitisli l-Ai)! ditionar> Fo-ce, 
J9!")-1S, Lictuni m Ec oiioiiiu s c't e I 0 lijin- 
keis' liistilnti', l'HS»-20 apjH'mt-cd to Inland 
H'Viiini' Oejiamiic lit , London, 1921-2*} and 
Jie]).iitmi nl ol ()v(isi.i>, Tr.uu, 1922 1910 
ru'tlvvlutvs “ Pont me ol Ciniiiiic'rce ” and 
‘ Coiiimc 1 c ' ll JM.ictuc” AddtetiS Bengal 
Chih, Calc nl tu 

SCOTT, Jciuv G( i;i» 0 N CAMMtON, M A ((’antah), 
Mcdiav.d .ind Modi in Language's Tripos 
(1911), IMiiicipal, Piinec' ol W’ ales’s Royal 
Jiidi.in Mihtaiv Collc'gc , J)ehra Dun b. 
JJ Maich JSS8 v> to Aiiclic'y, youngest 
d ot Colone l J Scully Edac ' Marlborough 
College, and Pembioko College, Cambiidge. 
Apfxmited to the Chief’s College Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912, 
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Ashibtont Ma-ti i, D.ilv Cnll.'S!':, Ilidolu, 1W2 , 
I’rincipal, I’lunc <»1 aU5i> is ivoyal Inuiau 

1*1111(51' <>1 1 ( ullfs^c, iH'liia lUiii, 

1) I* 

srUfioi’K \i:tiiiu Kikuk, V> A (•.^♦^3) 
.ni(\ JMhoUi, IMibUu I'nut'isJltv (l‘K)2) Jliun 
yo\ut Tatiui h 24 ,faniiai\ JS81. 

M JMh Aaathn iv »r louuo* 

]Vo()dConv}ionn(lTiiiiit\ Collviic. lWAin. 

J and (Sessions l>ilu\i and Oiiss'i, 

10l2‘l{)2ii, IlPftihtidr, Uiuh roiiit, Talna , 
Judicial Socrot.irv and Legal llomenilnancei 
to (.lovoinmcnt of Jiihui. A(ldiei,i> I'atiia, 
E 1 11. 

HEAL, SiK Brajkndiianatii, Kt,MA., Pli. 
I)., D.Sc'., Vice-Cluiucellor, INIysoie IJnivei- 
sity, 11)20-30 ; 1*1 oi of Mental and 

MoiJil S(U5n<T, t’alcnlta Univ , 1011-1020 
E\tia MernOct of Oouinil, Mysoic (Sovernincnt 
1025-20 b 3 S(ipt 1804 Edm (len Asscin- 
Jily’s Institution, Calcutta University Del . 
Orientalist Congress, Home, 1800, openecl 
discussion at Ist Umv. Paces Congress, Lon- 
don, 1021, Mem, Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. Peg, 1905, 
Chau man, Mysoie Constitutional lleforms 
Couimitt^e, 1922-23 • Author of New Essays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co-ellicients of Num- 
bers ; Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Christianity; Pace Origins, etc. Address 
08, Lansdowiic Poad, Calcutta 

SISN, JlTENDRANATO, M.A. ; Calcutta Univ. 
Sen. Prof, of Phy, Sc., City Coll., since 1903. 
6. 1876* w. 1809, Edac; Hindu Sch.; Presi- 
dency Coll. ; City Coil, and Sc. Asaoc , Calcutta 
Publie'Uionsi Elementary Wave Theory of 
Light and othi'r email books. Address 
City College. 102/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

SETALVAD, SirChimanlat.H AUlLAi., K.C.I.E., 
(1024) LL.l)., Advocate, High Couit, Jiumbay. 
6. July 1800. m. Krishnagavii, d. of Nurbhciam 
PuglinutlidJis, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabud. 
Educ. : Eljihiiistone College, Bombay 
I’ieader, High Court, Boinbjiy ; Admitted us 
Advoeate, Bigli Court , Meml»er, Snulliboioiigli 
lleforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Himlei 
Committee, 1919; Additional .fudge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Kxeeutive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923; and Vice-Chancellor Bombay Universitv 
1917-1929. ; Setalvad Poad, Molabai 

Hill, Borribav. 

SETALVAD, Pao Bahadur Chunflal IIari- 
LAFi, C.T E., Bar.-at-Law, foririeily Chlel 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Address 
Bombay. 

SETll J{\Ta BI.SHMShWAR DtYVF., Pvi 
JUiuniiR BSc., MI. <\ Et.'H 

(lanulon), M It. A S (London), Tahtqdar 
of Miilzuddmpnr Educ * at Canning 
College, Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
High School and lutermediaLi Educ.ation 
U. P; Mcmlicr of the Court ot Lucknow 
University ; President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jal Dayal High School Biswan ; 
Member of tlie managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdars * School, Lucknow ; Trustee of 
Kaja Raglmbar Dayal High school, Sitapur ; i 
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MeinlHT of the Board of Agricult m,. 
Member of U. P. Cattle-breeding Uo im 
M ember of IJ. P. Agri(5ultuial j;. 
Committee ; Member of the Comt i.( , 
Advisory CommiUee, Sitapur , M< ml ( < 
Executive Committee of Bin mb liulii> 
elation ot Oiidh ; Member of the I’nif* .j |>, 
ees Legislative Comieil us one of 1 Ik 1 , 
tativesot BntWli Indian Asso< i.Oku 
Membei of IT P. Eiiiaiice Commit 1 m I ' , 
Mcinlfcruf V J*. Hhmm ('vinnuttov, h> • , 

to tiiC Iiidiiiii Humid Table Coniutm. ,, 
J.oinloii ; J^icsuh'id of the All-Jndu K-Imii , 1 , j 
ContciciHc .It Lahore , Jinny. Special Ma-zis- 
liatc (hive evidciKc beton 1 he fiidun 1 a\a- 
iion Lin/ujiy Committee in J925 iddtc'^s 
Jvotia, Bjsivan Di.stiiet Sil.ipiii, Oudh. 

SKTIINA, Thb Hon Sir PniROZia Cursbtjke, 
El, , B.A.,.T.I’.,O.B.E.(l918); Member, Council 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 186«. Manager for India, 
Hull Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Ccntial Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Munieapal Coi poraiion ; Past 
i’lesident, Btunliay Mumcipal Corporation 
and Indi.in Mei chants’ (Chamber Address . 
C.in.ida Building, Hornby Poad, Bombay. 

SETUPATNAM IVEB.M. P., b. 2nd January 
1888 Educ ’ National High Scliool and 
St. Joseph’s College, Triehinopoly. Was 
nominated Prosidont of the Taluk Board, 
Karur, was elected President of the Talnka 
Board, ICulitalai ; gh'ctcd President of the 
Tiidiinopolv Dist. Board , elected President 
ol the TiK'hinopoly District Educational 
Council. Assistant Scerttary of the Truihi- 
nopoly National College and Hon. Assistant 
Pegi.strar, Co-operative Societies, 'J’richi- 
iiopoly Dist , elected member of tlu' Madras 
Legislative Coun’cil from 1921 , Minister 
foi Dovelopiiu'iit, Madras Government 
Address Boa Bab, Eldams Poad, Tcynam- 
pet, M.idras. 

SEWELL, IIORIOKT Bkli-Morii Siamopk, 
Likut -CoiiONRl, Imli.in Mt'du.d Seivne 
M \ , Sc I) , (Cantab ) , C 1 E (lUTi) 
KKS, (l')‘{i-il), le.ukr of the Jidin 
Mun.iy Oieanogi.ijiliK Exiinlition to 
tin ‘\i.vbiau Sea h 5tli Match ISSO 
rn Doiothy </ (d William Dean of Chichestei 
(deceaHcd). Edar Weymouth C/ollege , 
Chiist sCollogo, Cambridge, St Baitholoinew’s 
Hospital, London. Enteied IMS in Feb , 
1908, Smgi'on-Natniah.st to the Mamie 
Siiivov of India, )9](), Medie.il Ollici'i 2’ii(l 
SiKh PameiMs, 1914-18 (mentioned in des- 
patihes), Dllg Supei mteiident, Zoologu.il 
Siiiviy ot India 1920-21 Siiigcon 

Natm.ilist 1921-25, Dmatoi, Zoologhal 
SiiiV(‘y ol India, 1925-J:{; Fellow and 
Cast I’resulent ol I he Asiatic Society 
ol Bengal, Aw.iided Berkeley Memo- 
ii.il Mi dal by the ASB in 19.T2; Fast 
Piesulent ol Indian Science Congress, (1931 ) ; 
Pubheations • Nnmeious p.aiH'is on Zoology 
and Oieaiiography Addicss 18, Barrow 
Poad, Cambiidge, 

SHADILal, sir, M.A. (Punjab), 1895, B.A. 
HouQurs (Oxford) 1898; B.C.L. Hon. (Oxford) 
1899 ; Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 
1896 ; Arden Law Scholar (Gray’a Inn.) 
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1899; Honoureman ot Council of Legal' 
plication, 1899 ; Special Prizeman in 
constitutional Law, 180<), appointed Moraher 
m the Privy Counfil 6. May 1874. 
Muc at (}()vt (’oil , Lalioie, llalliol C’oll , 
Oxford Piartised at the Par I8‘)9-1931 
OIFk JiidKe, Punjab Cliu'f (’imit, 1013 and 
/ 1914, Peimaueut .Tud«e, 1017, .lud}*e, Hi«h 

(4)111 1, Lahoie, 1010; Chief .liKtiec, May, 
1920-|<131 Llceted by Piui|iib Uuiveisitv to 
the Li't: CoiiiKiI 111 1 010 and 1<)I.{ Pellovv 
and SMidic, Punjab University Pnhhmitom 
lit'iluKs on }*nviit(' inteinatlonal Law, 
CoinnH'nlaiK's on the Punjab Alienation ot 
Ijand \et and Punjab Pre-einjdioii Ac t, « to. 
b////ess London 

SIIMI T\ini\MM\l) SI LMMAN, TllK , 
11"\1M1 Sii. Ut ( 1020), M\ (Cantab), 

Id, l» ( Dublin .ind Vlm.nh), l>anistei-at-l«uv, 1 
h *• lib IKKi) nj Maiibool Fat unab Devemn I 

I ^hi> Mum Ceiilial Colt i_fi MIdubad , 
1101,1', rolli'ji c.indMulyt , 'I'rimlx Colt vn* 
Dublin 15 11 lioiM KDddle 'renil»le Addoss 
II, Kdinon.toiK Load, Allahabad 

SIlAllAP.-lJl).l)lN,TnR llON’llLR Kdan BAIIA- 
I'l’K Sir CiiAuninu, Kt (1030) B A , LI. IL, 
Ailvoiate, lilt'll Conit, PiesnUnit, Punjab 
Jayislative Coil nod ; founder ind Proprietor, 
“India Cases," and “Criminal Law Journal" ; 
Ml ruber, I.eiiislative Assembly for 3 years; 
President, TVlunicipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 vein s and elected President, Puniab Lenisla- 
1 iv(‘ Connell , 1 c-cle( ted President, Punjab Legia- 
lati\e Coinieil in January 1027 Educ Govern- 
ment (’oil and lifiw ColL, Lahore Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1901 
and Indnn Cases in 1900 Was fiist 
elofti'd member, Lahore Municipal Com. 
rmttee in 1013 , President ot the (^oriiora- 
tion in 1032 Elected member, Punjab Leg 
Coiineii, ie-eleete«l Pic.sident, Lahore Munici- 
pal Comnidtee, 1024 Pubhcalionst The Cii- 
imnal Law Journal of India. Indian Case 
and two Punjabi fioems Address: “A 
IMumt.i/, 3, Durand lioad, Lalioie, 

S1IAHPM1\, 15\IA DlllUA.T riMAIl) SlSdlT.lT, 
bMvSMii not h 7lh j\lai( h 1S7(* Su<fee«|- 
< fl to iiudi jji 10 52 Pumainnt salute 0 
(.Mills \d(h(^s Sbahpuia, (ILijputan.i) 

Sll \ IKir, MAiiMoon JlASAN Kuan IIajt, Kuan 
J5\ii\i0'il, L.mdloid, Alagistiate, Ituh, ])ist 
Patiu), P*ibai and Diissa h »?» Musimmat 

|5ilii Niaiiani-un-Nisan r( olthelateMr Munad 
Hussain, 15.ujist('i-at-Law and Suboidmate 
hide*, Lihai and Oiiss.i Edue .it M A 0 
\IiLMih, IM’ Was Chau man ot ibo 
P.aih Alunnipalily toi tbiee yeais and Chair- 
man (»[ the Ltxal Hoard for thiee xears, Secy 
ot till' ('('nti.il Co-opeiativo Hank, Hath, 
Diiiitoi of the ProMiun.l Co-operativo Hank, 
Hiliar and Oiissa , Momlior of the Patna 
hiAiict Hoaid, Hony Oiganiser on Irehalt 
oi the Govoinment for tlie Co-oporatlvo 
Sodetics, Hiliar and Oiissa Family enjoys 
the Iveieditaiy title of " Ivlian ’’ from the time 
,,l Sb.iU Alain 11, Moginil Emperor, and the 
1 iinily has been grante^i eonslderahlc landed 
oiop<'t'o’« 10,000 (avatry and infantry 
T)ir Jite Ahmad All Khan, his great great- 
.rpnd-fatber was the Com in and er-m- Chief to 


tho Mogul Emperor. Was made a Khan Sahib 
ill 1 924 and Khan Haliadur In 1 981. Addrm : 
Mahmood Ganlen, Harh, District Patna^ 
Hiliar and Orissa. 

HIIAKESPEAH, AtEXANDBR BtARB, 

Merchant ; Sutherland & Go., Cawnpore. 
b. 1873. Edue. : Bcrkhampstcod. Was 
Soc., Upper India Chamber of Gommeroe, 
1005-12. Addrm: Cawnpore. 

HIIAMSHEK SINGH, SIR Sarpar, Sarpar 
Bahadur, K.C.I.B., C.I.E.; Ch. Min., Jlnd 
State, b. 1860. Educ. : Julliindur and 

Hoshlarpur H. S. and Govt. Coil., Tiahore. 
Served during Afglian War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar , Ch. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899*1903, Addrm: 
Sangrur, Jiud State. 

SH A N K A Pv H VTT , \\ ATTI ano ADI, HA, GTE., 
(CVU) , ()t\g Contiollei ot (.ho Currency, 

h 2‘1 Seplembei m.H7 m Uma Hai 
Edtti Cn\<iiuueii( Cnllugu, Miimuiloi e and 
IbesiiUmev Cnilcyc, M.uli.d Hiijnulntemlent, 
(!o\<'i nnu'iit »)( Indi.i, Pin.ineo Depaitment, 
1022-24 linlian Andil. and Accounts Service, 
1021 , Ax-Jst Seeret.iry, Goveinmont of 
I lulu. Finance Depaitment, 1924, IJiider- 
Se<iet)ry, (Jovei nnient ot India Kinane.e 
l>e]).utmenfc, 102.5 Deputy Secretary, Gov- 
oinmont ol India, Fn .uieo Department, I 026 ; 
Hudget Ojlleer, GoNernment of India, Finance 
Dei*.\itment, 1926-31 , Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1027, 1930 and 1931. Dy Controi- 
l« 1 ol ihi Curn'iu V, 15(>mb,iv, 1 0 >1* Secretary, 
Sar.iswat Coojkm.iI im lloiising Society Ltd, 
Hoinlviv 1 91 ') , IMc'sith ni , K.m.ir.i Saiaswat 
Association, Homb.iy, 10 51 -.52, Prc*sident, 
M.ib.isabh.i ol Cbitrajuir S.irasi^ats 1912. 
/'i/Wnn/»f*ns Indian 'I lioiight in Slic llc'y ancl 
Tc imvson . T.ilc's irom Soc icdy , Tlic' {’hitrnpiir 
S.u.isw.it Diiecloi.v, 10 5 5 Addiew . Delhi 
and Simla 

SH ANKAHSH AS J’KI, N vRASlNilsnAfiTRI 
IMNIUT JOTIRMARTIND “ Daivgu.i Muk- 
l.tl.inlv.ii ' (M.cy 1051) Astronoinc’i, Astro- 
logei and Landlord b 10 Dee 18K4 m. Anna 
Piiin.ib.ii, d of Vedainiiiti (Jhendramadlxit 
of L,ixineshwar Muaj Senior. Etduc * Uosarittl, 
TaliiKa Haven, Dliaivvar. (’ompiler of the 
Annual Indian C.dendar known as " llosaritti 
Puncduing*’, Publisher ot the annual general 
jucdic tioii'« l*uhhrattovs Annual Indian 

C. ilc'udai , Hhamini-DijuUa in Sanskrit (a 
tceatn-e on Astrology), Kalachandrlka in 
S.iiiskiit, Sanhita Tajak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Cornmentarv in Marathi; 

D. iiv.anja llatnaknr in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astiology) , Dnha JUtna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
tie itise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H. E Lord Willing- 
don, Vicv’'oy of India and of H E Jxird 
Hi«vbonrnc, Goveinorof Hoin bay, and Lives 
of Pant Hale-ICundri Maharaj of Helgaiim. 
and Sims mat Paraiualiaiisa Vasiidevanand 
S.iraswati ('IVrnbe M.iharaj) The History 
ot Canccjnis (\gasty ) m English History of 
Ursa. Majoi (S.iptarnslu-Mahk ) Address: 
ILivori, Taluka 11 aver! , Dliarwar Dist. 

SHASTRI. PRABHa DDTT, Ph.D. (Kiel), B. Sc. 
Lltt. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
(Punjab); Vldyasagar (Calcutta); ShaatTft* 
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Vachaspati (]Vadia) ; TER* I'rlm-ipal, 
Bajshahi Oollpffo , Ron Pi of of Mental and 
Moral I'iiil in I’losidonov Poll , f'aloutta, 1012- 
1033, offu I’nnolpal, Hoo^rlily fJnvt 
Colle«e, 1027 h 20 .hino lHsr> Etlnr 
U!iiV( rsili(i-ot hatioii , Oxtoid, Kkl, Uotiii and 
Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pn-s. at 4th Int 
Concre'^'i of PhiJosoi)hv held at Bologna, 1011 , 
Head of Dept, of PhilO'-ophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Univ. Li‘Ct in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1012-15, invited to lectim in Univer-.ities ol 
Geneva, Plorciue and Home, 1913-14. Visited 
the IT. S. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, .Toliiis Hop- 
kins and Toronto. Invited as SoefcionaJ 
President at r»th International Congress of 
Philosoidiy, Naples, 1924 Pubbeahovs 
Several works and articles on philosophual, 
educational, literary, religions and social 
Biibjceta Addresa Hharati-lihawan, 3, Multan 
Hoad, kahoie oi Piineipal's House, HajOi.ihi, 
Bengal 

SHAW, riii'PEmo .Town Phi ‘uw VTK D “-'e , 
(f/uid ) , A K (' S t’ h S , Dm (tor, linperul 
Institute ot Agridiltuial Hese.irch b lO 
Ddunlx'i 1.S85 m Catlu'iinc Vni\oiy Edn< 
Holaris Sdiool and Royal ('oll('g< of S(i»n(t 
(Loud) Joined the Indian Aginnltuial 
Servui' as supcrnuini'raiy invcologist in lUKi, 
<iovt Mveologisl (iojinfMtoie 1 913 . Rtx ond 
Tinjxuial JVIveologist, 191'), linpi'iial lOtononin 
Botanist and .loiiit. Director Piisi InstiliiU, 

1 928-14, I)ii<‘(toi, lin])('ri,il Institute ol 
Agile iiltmal |{(‘s<«ai(li, 1931 ]'Hhh<fihou> 
Nimieious papi'rs on jil.nit patliolog^ and 
pl.int gc'netn s Delhi 

SHETiai, MAn\MAPDiTAI, V 7 E (1931) Mapak- 
TJL-Maiiam Amiu h 18th Odoliei 1901 
First Class Ainu of the Junag.uUi State, holding 
a heieditaiv .Tagir, Educ <it tlu' Mavo College, 
Ajniei , visited England in D'l.M 914 with Ills 
Highness ilie Navvab Sabeb Entered Jnna- 
gadh St.ite Serviec ml 920 as JMilitan S(M'j(‘tai v 
to His JJighnoss the Nawab .S.iheb and 
subseepieiitlv was appointed I’livate* See letarv 
to JDs Highness, and then Itii/an .Sccietaiy, 
Dewan, .Tnnagndh State, 192.5-1032 Hetnesi 
lioin Junagadh State Seivie e in Febinai v 19 52 
Addicts Agati.ii, na Keshort, .luii.igaelh 
State 

SHEPPAHD, Samuel Townsend, London 
Coire'spondent ot 77/e? Tntics of Indut h 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Educ.‘ Bradfleld and 
Trinity (Joll , Oxtord. in. 1921, 4iine, d ot tJio 
late* J. II. Carpenter (died 19 51) Joined (he 
stall of 'Flu Times (London) See ret. aiy to 

the Editor in 1902, Assistant Editor, The 
Times of ine/ia, 1907-1923 , Editoi, 1 923-19:52, 
TcMuporaiv C.ipt inlhoArniv, 1917-J.S, ein- 
jiloye’d on the staff of J5ojnbay J5ng.a(le;, 
Conesponding Mcnibei, Indian Hialorieal 
Hoe Olds Cfiinmission Puhhcatiouff Cemtii- 
butod to The 'Timrs Iliste.rv of the "War in 
HonthAfnea “The Bv'^cnlln Club a history” 
Bombay Plaee'-names and Stroot-naines,” 
"A History of tlio Bombay V'^olnntccr 
Hitles”aiid “ Bombay.” Add} ess ' The Times 
of Imha, S.alis,bnry Sepiare, ]<"loct Street, 
Londou, E.C, 4, 


SHIP. SHF.KnARTlSWAR JlAV, TfTE HON. KumaR, 
B A., M L C , Minister, Government of Ben- 
gal h 4 til Dreembcr 1887. m to Annapurna 
Devi, d. < i Hal R N Majiimdar Bahadur of 
Bhag.ilpin Ee/r/e* (Viitral Ifindu College, 
Be ii.iM'a and giaelu.iti'd tioiii tli<‘ fTiiiveisitv 
ot Allahabad Is the eddest s of Haja Sasi 
Rliekbaresvvar B.iv J5abaelur of Tahirpiir, 
Bengal, eh cleel incmlier of Hajabahi District 
Board (19ir>) elected meunber, Bengal 

Legls Council 1916 by the l.anel holders of 
Hajsliahi Division, re-eleetcd to Council by 
the same l)uily iii 1920, 1923 and 1929 Ap- 
}ioinled senior Chaiiinan of the Bengal 
Jiegislativc Council in 1924 and became its 
Ihst elected Pi(*sident in 1925. Has served 
on nunieroiis olhci.il Committees and lias boon 
\ie(*-Piesident ot tlie Bntisli Indian Associa- 
tion, and Pn‘sid(‘Tit, Bengal Hindu ConfeTcnee. 
Appointed MiiiisleT, Government ot Bengal, 
1929 Add}fs(. P O T.ibiiimi, District 
Hajshaln. 

SHILLIDY, George Alexander, C i e (1931 ), 
King’s Police Dledal (1922) , Deputy Inspector- 
Gene'i.il of Police C J D, Poona b 7th 
Male III 886 vi toMabelC.itheiine, d ot Hobt 
Steven, J P , Baiubill, Dundee, Educ C.ini- 
7)t 11 College, Beliasl, hel.ind Joined Tudiau 
l‘oliee in 7900 .is Asst Superintendent of 
J’oliec', piomoteHl Distint Supennteiidcnt of 
I’olne 1‘Mh, and I>(']>utv J ns peetor- General ot 
Poliee in 7 932 Address Poona 

STIIBHAS, Geoiuie Eindlav, M.A , Prm- 
eipal, Gujai.it College, b Aberdeen, 10 
July 1885 ni 7 97 1 , Amy Zara, e d. of 
kite Geoigc MeWatteTS, Madras Civil Ser- 
Mee, two .s Educ Hobert Gordon’s 
Coll(‘ge, Aberdeen, University of Aber- 
deen, University Piizemaii in Economies, 
J’rofesstir of Dacca College, 1900, on 
sjiecial duly under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-13; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices In9Uiiy Committee; 
on special duty In office of D.P.I., Bengnl, 
1913-14: Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914; Member, 
Govcinineiit of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agneulturo, India, 1978 , 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confee., 
londoii,on behalf of Govt, of India, Dec. 
1919- Feb. 1920; on speeiaJ duty India Office 
in connection vviiJi League ol Nations work, 
M.irch 1920 , attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, (»eneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of J.aboiii , Industrial Court, and Home Oftice, 
London, Labour Dejiartments, Washington, 
Boston and New Yoik, 1925. IIoii. Fellow, 
Hoy .il Statistical Society, 1920; Major, 4th 
(Jordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches) , 
T,A Heseive tlegimentul List, 1921 ; Dlrec- 
toi. Labour (Tllice, (Jovcinmcnt of Bomb, ay, 
1921-25, forrneily Director of Riali, sties 
with the Government of India; Meimber, 
Bombay Le^gislativc Council, Fellow of the 
Uiiiv'crsity of Calcutta, Follow ot the Uuiv of 
Beimbay. PubheaUon^ . Rome Aspects of 
Indian Commerce .and Industiy; Indian 
Finance and Banking, :5id Impression, 1920, 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver 
1920; Tlie Reiieuuic of Public Finance, 
(Mae.millap, 3rf] Edition), T.ixniilc Capacity 
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? 1 Q 0 K? Taxation and Pnblio De}>t 

(1925) ; Iho Pntnrp of Oold and Indian Onr- 
rencv Keform (Ec.onoinic .Tourn.il, June 1927). 

Journal, 

I rirJ' f ’ V.\\U<\x ('.ipital m India 

Indian Statutory (loinmlssKur (Vleon 1 
Journal, bt'pt I9‘.i()) , The Uc-adjuntmont 
* 1 X I'rovnu.ial Einaiu'e in Eoderal 
(vOnstitut ions (E( onomn.al, Politn*al, ('ontom- 
pnranea- Padua, 1930) “Poverty and 
T/li J'^<nnonii(> Problorrs in India’* 
<*o\einmont of India (’entrnl 
Publhation Er.uoli (1932) , The Popnl.iiion 
Probliun (d iiidni (Eeononne Journal Miidi 
19.33), Th(' 1{( s(>rve Hank oJ India (Eionoinn 
Journal .luiie 1 9 d ) dold .nid Kkmk h Monetai v 
I’oluy , arti(I('^ on Kinann' .ind Indian Tiad(‘, 
etc (Jujaiat (.'olii-tfe, Aliinedabad 


SHUJATJDPTN, pR TCnALlFA M A. (Punjab), 
J5 A , LLP (Cambiid^je), LL D (Dublin), 
lUrristor-at-Jaiw (laruoln’s Inn) b 27 Sejitr 
1H87 PJduc Ceiitial Model School, Lahoie, 
Islamia and Govoiiiinont College'^, Lahoic, 
Jesus Collcffc and Fitzwilliam Hall, Caiu- 
bridffc, Tiinity Collofip, Dublin Hon Prof, 
of Eimlish laterature, Tslamia Coll , Lahore, 
190G-1908 , Lecturer. Univcrsilv I^aw Coll , 
Jiahorc, 1917-1910, Member, Punjab I'ext 
Hook Committee, 1919-192.5 , Fellow Punjab 
IJniv since 1917; Member of the Syndicate 
of the Unlv siiici* 1921 , Member, Ac.idemic 
Council, since 1923 , lion Seerctaiy, Islamia 
Colleiie, Ixaboie, siiui' 1921 , Hon S< < \ , 
I’liujab TVliisIim E<lueational ConfeKtni' 
l.ahore, sinei' 1922, lion Simdan, 
Punj.ib Muslim l.eaeiue, sum 1919 
Mi'inber of Coumil, All-lndia Muslim 
Liable, Mi'inber, E\eeuli\e Pond 
All-India Muslim Conhieme, MiinHip.d 
(’oinmissionei , balion 1927-1 9 ’>1 M< mix i 
A’ \V Rh AdMsoiv Conmiit lie, 1929-1 <i!0 I 
Piesuhnt, X IV Jlailniiy Muslim PinjdoXds 
Asso( lation , I’residi nt, Piiniab Poslal Cnion { 
Mtmbei, Pai CouikiI, Iliyb Court baboo 
.ipjM'aied betoK tlu' Parli.um nt.ii v .loint 
Sele(t Committee in bondmi on bdi.dl ol Du 
All-liidi.i Muslim Conf(>n im 19{! .bA/>^ss 
f), Temple IJo.id, LaboK’ 


RHUTTLEAVOTITH, Gtiattam D e n n t r o n, 
Senior Partner, Croft Forbis, J'lxchanire 
Hrokcis, Homliav, ft 17 .lime 18h9 m Maruarct 
Klloii Anderson (1.5 March 1917) J'Jdut 
St Lawieiiee Collcjje, L’amsjrate, and Itoyal 
Militaiy Colleite, Sandhiirsi (^oinniissioneil 
as 2nd-Lieut to 2nd liii Yoik and Ixiincas- 
ter Rc{?t 19(}9 , resijzncd in 1914 on joimnj' 
Messrs Croft A l^’orhes, E\chan'4c Itrokeis, 
Homhav Enhsted in I ahorc Signal Companvas 
Cor[)l Desji.iteb iidir and jiroceeded to Kraiice, 
Alu? 1911 "'itli 1st Indian Expeditionary 
Force ( f ranted K infj’s Commission as ( ’ajita m 
in Middlesfx Jtek'l' , •bimiary I9J7, demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes 
I Adt/ress “ Wax erley”, Wilderness Hoad, Mala- 
bar Hill, Pombay. 


^IFTON Sin JVMES David, KCSI (10.32), 
h,V 4.JL (l‘>ol) , t'sS.L (1929) , C l.E. (1921 ), 
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ICS, Governor of Bihar and Orissa (1932). 
ft 17t.h A pill, 1878, s of Thomas Elgood 
Sifton. Bdur St Paul’s School and Mag- 
daleu Coll , Oxlord , AT A ?a. llaineth' AIa> , d. 
ol Tiioinas VS dimiu Shi ttle txvos txvo d ! ( S. 
(1901) , seiM'd lu IVuual to 1911 'rrausfeiied 
to Ihh.vi and Diissa , 1912; ALmistrate and 
Colleetoi ot Shalnbad, 191 9 Sei to Govt m 
PmaiK lal and Alunieival Di^pt 1917, l>v 
Commismi lu r, Pamhi 1923 Chief S(>eu‘tarv 
to (Ji»xt of Bihat .ind Oiiss.i, 1929-27, Acting 
Goveiiioi ot Pihnraml Oiissii, 1929 .ind auain 
19.10 Membet «*1 Exeentix'i' Conned, Pihai and 
Oiissa, 1927-1911 Oubhmi Settlemi'iit 

Rejiort of Haz.udiatrh Distint, Settlement 
Hepoit ol P.iman.is Pai.diahlium and Patkiim 
ill Manlihiim Distnet Itn ri ntunis I’ennis 
and Goll .b/dy<s'. (hum iioi s C.imj). Piliar 
.ind Oiissa C/^/fts East India Cmted St'rx lee 
Pi'tiy.d Cmted Seivne, Cahutt.i 


STRAND \H HYAT KH \N. The Ho\ 
CavTxIN', Siidai Sii, l{eines('ntativ(‘ of tbe 
J{i*s(Mxe Pank ot India m bondon 
ft r> Juno 1892 Ediic AI A O (Jollege, 
Aliparh and Unix’ Colloue, London Din ms 
Wai xx’as reoruitinji ollieiM , (ommissloii in 
2-d7th Punjabis (now 1 /2nd Punjabis) , serx’od 
on N W E and in the tbnd Atithan Wai 
Ai)])oint(d to Pnitado Headijnaiti'rs Stalt , 
was ibo flist Indian to (oi. 'O.uul a eompauy 
on aitiX'OseixK e retuined to Die Ihinjab Lems. 
Conned by landluddeis co n s 1 1 1 n e ii c v , 
uon-idluial memboi of i*olhi‘ JOmjniry Com- 
mittee, 1920, Ih'is Asst to Mela Olluer 
durum Pi Hue of Wales’ xisit , ohuted by the 
Punjab (’(Mined to tho Pioximial Simou 
(’oiLiiittoo which ob'ctiH) him as its Cluiirman; 
waseonneitodxxiththo Poaids of 1 1 Companies 
iiidiidim Mossis ()W(>n Jtobeits, the ]‘unjab 
J’oitlaiid Cennt Co, Wall Stone ami Lime 
Comjianv, Ninth India Const i lu taonal Enmn* 
eers and tlio Fiontiei Alinine Sxndieate, 
appointed lleveniu^ Member, Pnniab Govein- 
Jiumt, 19*29, lor threo months and bi'came 
jieamanent Pevemm Mend*er in 1930, 
appointed to ad ,is Goxi'inoi .July lo 
0(tolKrl9J2, XX. IS .lyim appomtid to. id ,is 
Governor 19tiiF(b toOtli.luiu 19 JJ M PE, 
1920 R P E , I9d Jift/M'ss 91, bower 
Mall, baliore , V\.ili (Dist ( 'anijibellp- ac ) 


SIKKIM, ATaharaja op, n. H. ATaitarata Sir 
TaRIII Namoyal, K.(..,I.Fi, (1923). ft, ‘2« Get. 
1893; «. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nain- 
gyal, Jv.Ci.E. of Sikkim, m. graml-dauphter 
oi Loiichcn SliolKhang (Regent of 'I'lbd.) 
Edttc.: Alayo Coll., Ajmer; St lAiiii’s Sell., 
Darjeeling. Address: 'Ihe Puiace, Gangtok, 
Sikkuii. 


SIAIHA, PBOHAR Raohuihr ; Zaraindar and 
Jagirdar. Ednc Oovernment College, Jub- 
bulpore. Hon JVfagtr., Fust Class, sitting 
singlx’, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zainmd.ars for txvo 
terms, has been cloetod Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, on behalf of C.P. Zamiridars 
Title Beobar reiogmsi'cl by Oovorument — 
hcieditary distindlon Khas Am Dar- 
bariot H.E. the Governor, (k P., excmpteit 
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from Anns Act. Is Chairman of the District 
Council anti Member, Village TTpUft Bt)ard, 
C.P and Ilerai. Member of Communication 
Board, C 1*. Puhlirntims : Hindi Shaatra 
Siddhanta Sar. Address: Jubbulpore, 


SIMLA, AnonBiSHOP of, since 1911, Most Kb?. 
Anselm, E. J. Kenealt. b. 1864. Entd. 
Franciscan Order, 1879; Prlcbt, 1887 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex, 
1899; Minister Provincial for England, 
1902; first Ue(‘t()i (jt the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906 ; elected life meml)er of 
Oxford Union, 1907; Dclinitor-Otmerahllome, 
le presenting English-speaking provinces, 1908. 
\ I silator- General, Irish Province, 1910. Ad~ 
dress : Archbishop’s House, Simla E. 


SINGH, Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan, C.I.E. (1918) 
I M.S. (retd.) h. May 6 1803. liduc. : Govern- 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and Sf 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, Londor - 
Joined T.M.S.,1891 Served in Militaiy Dcpait- 
ment to 1S96; Civil Surgeon, MolktUa, 1816. 
Secretary, T.G. Prisons, with Civil Meilie.il 
Adminlstrallon, Burma, 1807-1899 ; Snpdt , 
Central Jail, Inscin, Burma, from 1899 to 1909 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-Gonl of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912-1920 , Director, 
Medical and Sanitath'ii Dep.irtmcnls, H.E. H 
The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director, 
Medic il, Sanltalioii and Jail Dopts , 11 E. 11. 
the Nizam's Govt, 1923-21, Address: 
Ilanchi, Chota Nagpur. 

SINGH, Gaya Pkasap, B.A., B L., M.L.A . 
Pleader, MuzafFurpiir. Educ, : Muzaffarpur 
and C.ilcutta. Was a sut -deputy magistrate 
and coJleccor for a few years hut resigned sub- 
sequently; now practising as a plcmler; va® 
a member of the Muzafarpiir Municipal Bonrd , 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee ; and of 
the Local Advisory (Committee on Excise ; 
an electeil member of the Lt^gislative Assembly 
since 1921; a Member of the Standing Finance 
Committee ahiec 1924, one of the found(‘r 
members of the Aero Chib of India and Burma ; 
a membei of the Oovernmg Body of the 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanliad Pre- 
sld< d ovci tlic 13th pension Of All-Jndia 
(im hiding Buiina) Postal and ll M S , Bchar 
and Orissa ITovmcial Conference at Muza- 
farpur in March 1933, jiresided over the 
5th session of tlie Burma Provmeial 
fvsliattriya Nav jiivak Sangh in April 1033. 
Presidrd ovei llie Punjab ITovimaal Depiessed 
Hasses Conference at Amritsar in Septembei 
1913 , presided over opening ceremony ot All- 
India Arts anil Crafts Eslnbition lield m Delhi 
in Oet 1933, President of the 12th session 
of UP Provmeial Postal and RMS Con- 
ference at Benares in March 1931 Puhlua- 
Uon • “ Pictorial Kashmir.” Address . Muzaffar- 
piir (Bihar). 

SINGH, Raja Bahaduk Subj baksh, o.b.b. 
(1919), Paluqdar of Oudb. b, 15 Sopt.1868. m. 
grand -daughter of Raja Gargiram Shah of 
Khairigarh (Oudh). Educ. : at Sltapnr and 
liTiekrrow. President, British Indian Assocn. 
of Taju^dars of Oudh from 1927-X930, Member, 


first Leg. Assembly Pitblteafion “ A Tahiqdar 
of the Old School'* by “ Heliodorus " and 
“ ArbPratlon.” Address: Kamlapur P. 0., 
Sitapur DLt. (U P.). 


SINGH, Kunwar SirMaiiaraj.M A. (Oxford), 
Bar-at-Law. C.I.E. Member of the Executive 
Coumil ot the U. P. Government, 1935. 
b. 17 May 1878, in. to Miss Maya Das, 
d. of the late Rai Bahadur Maya Cas of 
Ferozepur (Punjab). Educ.: Harrow Ball. 
Coll., Oxford ; Bar.-at-Law, Middle Temple, 
1902. Ent. U.P. C.S. 1904; Asst. 8ec. to 
Govt, of India. Dept, of Education, 1911, Mag. 
and CoIIr. of Hamlrpur, U. P , 1917, Secy, to 
IJ.P.(»ovt.,19l9 , Dv. Secret ary, Govt, of In lin, 
Education Dept., 1020-23. Dy. Commissioner, 
Bahiaich, 1923 ; Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1927, Commissioner, Benares, 1928, Allahabad, 
1929 , Chief Minl-.ter, .Todhpur, 1931, Agent to 
the Government of India in South Africa 
1932. Publications Annual Report ou Co- 
ojM'ratuc Credit Societies in tlie U.P., 1908- 
1919 Reports on Indian Emigration to Mauri- 
tius and Britisli Guiana ami on \D‘sion 
to East Afiiea and v.inous coiitiibutions to 
the press Addtesh Seeret.iiiat, Lucknow. 


SINGH, The Hon. Raja Sir Rampal, K.C.I E., 
(1916); Member, Council of State ; 'Tongliir. 
b. 7 Aug. 1807. m. niece of Thakur Jagamohnn 
Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhanawnn Estate in 
Qonda Dist. Educ.: at Rac Barcili High School 
and M.A.O. College, Aligarh. President-elect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of All-India Social Con- 
ference in 1910 , presided over 5th All-TndH 
Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918 ; olceted 
President, British Indian Association of Oudh 
In 1921 and was re-elected In 1924. Was 
Fellow of Allahalind Uiiiv. until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Kshattnya College, Lucknow ; 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares; of the Board 
of Directors of Malialuxmi Sugar Coriiora- 
tlon, Lucknow, also Director of the Allaliabad 
Bank , again elected President, British 
Indian Association, Oudh, 1931 and was 
Chaiiinan of the Hindu Kelieiousand Cliant- 
ablo Endown.onts Committee appointed b^ 
U P Goveninieait. Publuations PaiupUlot‘> 
entitled " 'Pal uqdars and the British liulian 
Association " (1917) and “ Taluqdars and tin 
Amendment of Oudh Rent Law” (1921) and 
contributions to the press on social, politica 
and religious topics. Address: Kurri Sudaul 
Raj, Diat. Rue Barcili, Oudh. 


SINHA, Anuqrah Narayan, M.A., B.L 
M.L.A. , Zemindar, July 3, 1889. Educ 
Patna and Calcutta. Joined the Higi 
Court, Patna, as Vakil ; appeared in th 
famous ” Burma Case” of the Dumrao 
Raj as junior to Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Srinivas 
Ayengar and the late Sir Ashutosh Mookherji 
joined Non-Co operation Movement 102 
at present Chairman of Gaya District Boar 
and Member, Council of State, representir 
Bihar and Orissa ; Chairman, Receptic 
Committee of tho All-India Uqtou^hab 
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Conference lield at Patna in 1920. Ptibhfa- 
lions . Translated History of Ancient Magudha 
from PcnKali mto Hindi Address Villa 
Poiawan, l\ O. Aurangabad, Inst Cava (liiliar 
and Oussu). 

SINIIA, llllDPKNDUA NAIIAYANA, K A J A 
IlAHADUR (1918), H \ (Calcutta), of NasUipur 
and /enn 11(1 ai.i/ 15th Nov. 1888 m ilist llani 
Irom JMiinaii and on demise Jlanl Siirya 
JCumaii Eilu( Pi esidency College, tJalcutta. 
Meinlxn of the Dist. Hoaidof Murshldabadfoi 
12 years . 1st (.lass lion Mucte Piosident, 
British Indian Association, Vu 0 - President 
All-India (\)w Conference Association, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, PresKient of the 
India Ait School, elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1<)26 , elected as a co-ojitcd member 
of the B()\al Statutory Coniinission , Member 
of the J''inarice Comnutl.ee , Membei oi the 
Public Committee ; Member of the Be venue 
Committee , Member oi the B B. Hallway 
Loc.ll Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Covt ()1 Bengal Jb'-clecterl to the Bengal 
Coumil iM 1929, L(. 1 ( 1(1 ot (lie liaiidholdiMs* 
T)ait\ in tli(' Council. Addnss 54, Cariahat 
Boad, Ballygunge, PO, C.ilciitta, or 
Nashipur l{.i]pb.iti, Nashipur P.O., Dist. 
Murshldabad, Bengal. 


Dramas in Nepal ** and ** On some Afaitliili 
Dramas of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries” (puhllsshcd in the Journal of 
the Asiitic Sochdv of Bengal) ; “Is Dhi* 
mat religion Buddhism ? ** (read in the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras 1924) Joint 
editor of the typical selocfions from 
Mahhlli proposed to bo published by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
Barhiit Inscriptions” published by the 
Calcutta IlnivcrBlty in 1926. Address : 
“Srinagar Darbar,” P. O. Srinagar, Dist. 
Purnca (Bihar). 

SI Nil \ SVCHCIIIDW VDS P..U nstci, Bust (•!(* led 
Dv PKsidcnt, Indi.in !.< g Assembly, fhst 
Indian Pm.niee Membei, K\-Menibcr Execu- 
tive (kuineil, Bihar and Orihs.i Covernment, 
1921 -1926, also Pi {‘sidcnt of Legislaihc (^mneil, 
1921-22 b 10 Nov. 1871, m the late Snmati 
itadhika, d of ths late Mr Sewa Bam, of 
L.al)orc Kduc ]\itn.i (Jolh'ge and Ciity 
College, (Ulciilta Called to the Bar (Middle 
Tenijile), 189.1, Advoeate, (Jaleiitta High 
Comt, 1893, AlUh.ih.id High Court, 1896; 
Patna High Court, 1916 ]'’oundcd and 
edited The Hindustan lievtew^ 1899-1921, 
Twice Elected MeihLar, Imperial liCglslative 
Council, Elected liCglsIative Assembly, 1920, 


SINHA, Kumar (Unoanasp, M. 4. (1921); 
M.L.A. (1924-1930); Hon. Hcsearch Scholar 
of the C.ilcutla Uiiivcrsily (1922-23), 
Proprietor, Srinagar Baj. b 24 Sepl. 
1898. Educ.: at Mongfiyr ZilJa School 
(1907-10), Purnca Zllla Scliool, Prcsldencv 
College (Calcutt.a), (Jovernment Sinskrit 
Coll., Calcutta ; and Post-Graduate Depait- 
ment, C'alcutta University lilected to the 
Boyal Asiatic Society of (He, at Brlt.iiu and 
Ireland 111 1921 ; Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1922, Bihar and Orissa Bescarch Socictj in 
1024 and to the Eollowship of the Bovul 
Society foi the oncouiageinont oi aits, ni.ijiu- 
l.ieturc and commerce, etc, in 1923; a 
C.immi^bionoi oitlic Purncu Munuipaldyaud 
a member of the Piirnea Dislntt Boaid (1921- 
27), Pre.Mdeiil ot llic Social and Religion'' 
Dcpaitinciit oi (he M.iithil S.iiiiuielaiia , one 
of the loundeib ot the Nationalist Party iii 
the Legislative Assembly. Joined the Sw.i- 
rajya Party in the Assembly (1925) Elected* 
a Secretary of the Congri'ss Party in the 
Assembp, J928; a meiubcr of the Boad 
I)e\elopincnt Committee and its touring 
and dr.itiing Suh-t^ommittees 1927-28 
Life Momix'i of 11m Ihiipiie J’ailiamentarv 
Asboeiation; Piesldent of tJm Pnine.i ibstiut 
Congress (’(nniiuttee (1 92.5-1 929), ihesidciit 
of the Jiihai ProMiidal Jlmdii Sabha , Moinbci 
of the ( iitiv(’ Committee of tlie All-India 
Hindu S.ibba, Pri'sident of the Biliai 
Provincial Ka\ I S ,i 111 m e 1 a u a (1 926), 
President of the Bihar Provincial Board of 
the Hindustani Scvadal (1929), visited 
Europe 1030-31 , was in Eiigl.ind during 
the 111 "1 hound Tabt ('onlmiKc Mcinbci 
of (Jo\('riimg hodv of tlie Dluima Sam.ij 
Sansknl Colii gi Mu/.ilf.upiii , iVh inhei ot 
Bihai Ceiilial Belli 1 Committee 19.14 VhUkm- 
tims * “ Tilt Place of Videlia 111 the Ancient 
and the Mcdiajvul India ” (lead In the second 
Oriental Conference) , “ A Note on the Jan- 

gtla Desa”; and “Discovery of Bengali 


also elected Its first Depute’ President, Feb. 
3921. Eatalilislied and endowed in 1924 the 
Snmati Iladhika Institute in memory of 
Ills wife, winch building contains, hcsidi'S 
the largest public liall in J^aina, the Saelichi 
d.ananda Sinha Library, a si»lendid collect ion 
of classical and current works in English. 
Visited England in 1927 where he in writings 
and hpecehos made notable contributions to 
the dibcu&bioii ol Indi.in Beforms as embodied 
in the system known as Diarchy. 
Besunu'd Editorship of the ffinduslan /iciuev) 
ill 3926 Became Alanaging Diiector of tlio 
Indian Nation, Patna, in 1931 Was esiits.ially 
m\it((i while 111 Kngl.ind 111 1933, to np|)eui' 
bituii the .loint P.iili.imentai v Commitlee on 
Indi.in Jb'loine. and submitted a lengthy 
inetiioi.indiiin on the White I’.ifHi iMirii the 
htaiidpoint (il (Oil .titiitiiiii.il ii.itioii.dists 
Publi III ion “ 'Pile J’aitdion ol Bengal 01 the 
Bep.iiation ot Bihar.” Address 1‘atna, Bihar, 

SIUC\B, Sill NjurF-NbiiA Nvnr, Kt , MA, 
B J. , haw Ml mix I oi the CoviMnment of 
Indi.i w Nalian ihni B.imi, (’ il ot Dmgadas 
JUsii t<:dn( I’lesKliMiv (ollige, (Hlcutt.a, 
JiUieoIuV Inn I'lutied .it Bh.igalpore in 

I Jbh.ii .is pli .idi'i SUM I 1S97 M( nilw 1 ot 
Siihoidlii.ib' .ludK.il SiiVKi, 1992-95, Kllbt 
Jlonouis iM.iii 111 B.ii Kmal IMich.ielinab Term, 
J997, Jloiioin.s in Math( lu.itii s, Physics and 
Chrinistiv 111 A , M \ , in C'heinistrv 
Jfoldei ol Koiindation Seliol.iislnp, Presidency 
tkillegi , Appoinb'd J.aw Mcinlx*!*, Goveiii- 
ineiif ol Indi.i, 19 11 Advo( ate-th'iier.al of 
Bengal 1929-34, Delegate to Third Bound 
'I’.lbk' ColibieUK' .illd .loiiil Select Comnilttec, 
zle/e/rcis Govi'riinu'iit of India, Simla and 
New Delhi. 

SIBOUI, H H. Maharajadhiraj, Maharao 
SIR Sardf Bam Singh Bahadur. G.G.I.E., 
K.C.S.1. b. Sept. 27, 1888. 8. to the gadi, 
April 29, 1920. Slrohi, Bajputana. 
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8JTAMAU, H. H. SIR llAJA HAM SlNOn, llAJA 
OJ’, K.O.l.E. b 1880 ; descended from llatbore 
Houae of Kachi J3aroda. m. thrice. Edttc.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled lo a salute of 
11 guns. s. by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
liamnlvas Palace. Sitamau, C. 1. 

SIVAGNANAM PILLAT, Dewan Baiiaduu 
8ir Tinnhvelly I^KLLAlPPA, B.A. b. 1st 
April 1801. Educ * Madus Christian 

College Service undei Government , Jlctiiod 
a^ Dy. Collector; president, Dlst. Board, 
Tinnevclly, 19J0-10.:;} Minister of Develop- 
ment, Ma Iras, 192 1-2C Address. 77, ^oitb 
Car Street, Tinnevclly. 

SIVASWAMI AYYAE,. Sin P. S., K.C.Sl, 
1915, (?.SI. (1912); C I.E. (1908), 

Ketd. Member, Executive Council, Madias 
b. 7 Eeb. 1804. Educ. S. P. G. College, 
Tunjore ; Government College, Kumba- 
kouam ; Presidency College, Madras , 
High Couit Vakil, 1885 , Asstt Professor, 
Law College, Madras, 1890-99, Joint 

Editor, Sladias Law Journal, 1893- 

1907, fust Indian JUpiescntativo of the 
University of M.idras in the Madias Ja-gisla- 
tivo Couniil, 1904-07 Advocate-General, 
1907, Memlior of lixeculive Council, Madras, 
1912-17; Vieo-Chaneellor, Umvorsity of 
Madras, 1010-18, Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19, Elected to the 
Indian Legislative AsscrnliJy by tlic districts 
of Tanjorc and Tiiehmojioly, 1920 , President 
of the Sexond and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Eedoration at C.ilcutta, 1919 , 
and Akola, 1920 Member ol the Indian 
Delegation at the Thud Si'ssion of the Asaem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 , 
Nominated Menibei of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924 Pvhhiation Indian Consti- 
tutional Pjiobleins (1928) Address Hiidharma, 
Edward Elliot Hoad, Mylapoie, Madras. 

SKEMP, PliANK WIIITI’INGIIAM, M A , Manc , 
BA., Hist Uonoiiis (1900) , Indian Civil 
iSeivico. Puisne Judge, Laboie High Court 
b. 13 Dec. 1880 m Dorothy Frazei Edve. 
Uiiiveisity of JSIaiicbcster , Pitirliousi* 
Cambridge Joined ICS, (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904 , OlfieiOGiiig DC 1910-1913, 
Sessions Judge 1918-1927 , Additional Judge, 
Lahore ITigb (Umrt 1927 , I’liisne Judge, 1933. 
/Publications . Multani Stones. Address. 24, 
lluce Course Hoad, Lahore. 

SLADE, GEOllOE EUIC ROWLANP, B So. 
(Loud); A.M.I C Ik , ('ouliollio of Stores, 

B. B tV C. I. Hailwav. h 21) Nov. 1885. m 
Wijiilied E. Heed Educ Cianleigh hi bool 
and University College, London. Attei piacti- 
eal training in England joined the B. B A 

C. I. Hallway, 1910, as Assistant Engineer, 
transferred to Stores Di'partmcnt, 1914 
Address . Pah Hill, Bandia. 

SLOAN, Tennant, m.A , C I E (1930) , Joint 
Secretary, Home Department, Govern- 
ment of India, b 9 November 1884. m. 
Glady Hope d of R. Hope Hobertson, Glasgow, 
Educ . Glasgow Academy, Glasgow University, 


and (Miiist Church, Oxfoid. Joined Indian 
(hvil Service, 1909 , served as Assistant Mfigis- 
trato and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Ofllcer, Under-Seeictary to Government, 
Magistiate and Collector, Di'puty Si cri'tary 
ami Si'cretarv to Goveinment m United 
Provinces and also as lludir-Seeiet.iiy, 
Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary m 
Home Department ol Goveinment of India. 
Addiess . Home Jfepartmi'iit, Simla. 

SMITH, Arthith Xirke, M A (Cambridge), 
Solicitoi to Government of India, 1932 b 20th 
August 3 878 Educ: Chartiu house, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Artnled to Eieshfields, 
Soliiitois, London, ami admitted a Solicitor 
111 1003 , joined lattle A Co , IJombay, m 1908 ; 
Soiii itor to (Jovei uiiK'ut.md Public Pi oseeutoi , 
Bombay, 3925-1932 Addiess. Dtllii and 
Simla. 

SMITH, Sir OsnoiiNE AiikEiiT,, Kt. (1928), 
K C J.E. (1932) , Governor ot Hit' Bescive 
JUnk ol Imlia (on leave) b 29 Dei cm bei 3877 
VI. Doiotby Jaish Ediu . Sydney Giammar 
School. P)an]v of New >Soutli Wales, Common - 
wealth Bank ot Australia, and Impeiial 
lUnk of India. Address • Jloinbay. 

SMlTH-PlLVlbSE, Thomas Lvvvkeni'e Hviit, 
BA (Ovoii ) IKS, Piimijial, Jlajkumar 
('ollege, Haijiur (on li ave) m Miss ivallit iino 
Waghorn Educ Maillxuougli, England 

Publieations “ Knglisli ikiois m Indian' 
Sihools” Addtess Hajkuinar Colli ge, 

ftnipui C/o Mi'ssrs Lloyds Ji.ink Ltd , Con s 
and Iviiig’s Bi.imli, (>, J’.ill Mall, JiOiidon, 
S W. 1 

SMITH, SIR Thomas, Kt. (1921), V, D. (1914), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1910), Managing Direitor, Muir Mills Co., 
Ltd., Cawnpore. b, 28 Aug. 1875. m. Elsie 
Maud d. ot Sir Henrv Ledgard In 1907; 2 s, 
1 d. Member of the Hunter Committee on 
Punjab disorders, 1919. Presdt., Uppci 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921 , 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 1918-26 ; Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1913-22 ; Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Rihes, 10L3-2U. 
Heprescntative of Employers in India at In- 

, tcrnatioiial La) )Our Conference, Geneva, 3 925. 
Address : Westfield, Cawnpore, and Menc- 
wood, Virginia Water, Surrey. 

SMITH, WA1.TER lloHERT Georoe, Bar-at-Law; 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay. b 5th 
Nov 1887. VI Ellen d of the lati' John 
Cviihiauc Educ Grove Park School, 
Wrexliam and Gray's liiii Joined i\)lice 
Sol vice, Del , 3 908, as Assistant Suix'imii n- 
ileiit , Supeiintendentot Police, Jilait li 1921 ; 
Dy. Comim.ssionei of Poliie, JJomliay, 3 9 i2 ; 
Otlg Deputy Inspectoi-Geneial ot Police, 
Mauh 3 932 , Ctmijmssionei of I’oliie, 
Bombay, 1933, awaided King’s Police Medal, 

i WS. Address' Head Police Office, Bombay. 

SOLA, The Rev. Marcial, S. J., Ph D., M.A. 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, b. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of. 
Barccloaa, North of Spain. Ordained at St 
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Lotus, Mo U S. A.lnlOOC. Educ. ' Vich. 
Spam and at St. Louis University, Mo. U. S.A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the AFanila Obser\atory under the Spanish 
ami the American (governments from 1897 
to 100 : 5 , A Delegate to the World's Fair 
held in St Louis, U.S A. in 1904 Prot 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from] 910 to 1920 On the Staff of St. 
Xavicr’.s College, Bombay, since 1922. Pub- 
lication<i Author of " Tlie Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands ** “A 
Study of Seismic Wavt's”. Contributor to 
the monthly review “ Razon v Fe" edited 
at Mndrid. Author of “ A Compendium of 
the Science of Logie.” Addreiis St Xavier's 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SOLOM ON, CaPT WlTiLTAM EWAllT OLAUSTONE, 
l\.us.u-l-llind Medal (First Class). Member, 
Ho\al British (\vlonial Societv’^ ot Artists. 
Diieetoi, Sir ,T .1 School ot Art, Bombay, 
< Mt.itor, Art Section, Prince of Wales Musenin, 
Bonih.u h Se,i Point, Cape Town 1880. s. 
of Kite S,inl Solomon, M L A., m. 1900, 
CwlniNs, d ofRev. C.W. Cowpei Smith, 
Tunbiidge Wells, one .v Eduv Bedford 

(Tiammir School, UniviTSity School, 

JListings and abroad Studied under Sir 
Arthur Cope, H \ , and .1 Watson ftlicol, 
and at the 11 oval Academy sdiools. Lon- 
don Took the highest prizes and medals for 
figiiK' p uutmg and d( corative painting Took 
thi‘ Cold Medal .ind 'I'ra veiling Scholarship for 
Hislfun.il Painting Exhibited man v pic..ures 
and fiortraits at Roval Academy* appointed 
l’iin(i]ial. Sir .1. J. School ot Art, Bombay, 
10] M founded the class of Mural Painting 
under IT E Loid Tdovd’s direction, 
102(1 Diieetcd the mural decoiation of 
j»ajt of new Delhi Secietaiiat by Sdiool 
of Ad; students 1929, organized 
exhibition of liombav School of Ait student's 
vvoik at India House, IjOudon, 3931 
,S(r\ed in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and India, 
] 01 4-1 01 9 Pvblicatnms “The Charm of 
Indian Art,” ” Tiie 15omhav Revival of Indian 
Alt ” *The Women ot the Ajanta (Javes,” ct( 

.1 idress School oi Art Bungalow, Bombay 

SOUABJL CoiiNr.LlV. Ivai'-ar i-Uiml Cokt 1st 
class medal tl909) Bar 1st CLass (1921), 
Legal Advis(>r to Purdahnishins, Court ot 
Waids, J5engal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904-to 1922 
I hu Somerville Coll , Oxford, Lee and 
Peinbeitons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
Bachcloi of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892, 
l 5 ai-at-Liivv, Lincoln's Inn. 1923 Practis- 
ing High Court, Calcutta PuhlieaHons 
“hull Babies” (1904); “Between the Twi- 
lights ” (1908) , ” The Purdanisliln ” (1916) 

" Sun-Babies ’'(2nd Scries Illustrated), 1920 
* 9'lieiefoie ’’ (1924), G^oJd Molmr Timr, 

(l'»{0), ‘Susie Sorab|i— Lie” (1952), contri- 
butions to the N ineU'enth Cfiitnuj, B e^tminster 
Gazi'ttf, The Tnne<i, othei newspapers and 
magi/anes Addre<ts HeUvon Club, 14, 
t’(Ulv Street, London. W. 3. 

SOI I’ldl, ClIAULKS ALFA'ANDEK, C S I. (1933), 
j( h Minibei, Board ot Beveniie, Madras 
(, 1 *.th .Inne, 1877 lu (’hailotie Doiothy 
hd.ic Cams College, Cambiidge 

.!S 
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Ariivcxi in India, 3 901, and served in Madras 
as Asstt. CoUr. and Magistrate; Asstt. Secy, 
to Govt., 1906 ; Under- Secretary, Revenue 
Department, 3 909 ; Sub-Collector and .Toiut 
Magistrate, 1930, Offg. Commissioner, Coorg, 
193 6, Commissioner, Coorg, 1918-3 92:5; 
Collr. and Dist Magistiate 1924 ; Offg. Soey. 
to Govt., Public Works Department, 1928 , 
3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 1930 , 1st 
Member, 1931. Address: Taylor’s Guldens, 
Adyar, Madras. 

SOUTER, Edward MvTinosov, CTE, (I93.'5), 
Managing l)iici*t«)i, Koid and Macdonald Ltd 
C.iwnpoic ami lion Chairman, Cawnpoio 
Improvement Trust fy 20 .lamlary 1891 m 
Doicdhy Marv Andnuic Edtw luvenioss 
Ae.ideiriy, Scotland .lomcd Ford and 
Macdonald lAd in I OOS , rc'piesented Upjx'i 
Indian Chambei ot ComnuMcc* on U P Legis- 
lative Connell, 1920-1 9,54. Hon (Miairman, 
C.iwnpore Improvmnent 'I’lnst, since 1931. 
Addmss Civil Lmc'S, Cawniiort' 

SPACEMAN, LiEiTT-Cob William Collis, 
1 M S , M R C 8 , b R C P., M B , 15 S (Loud ), 
F R C S (Ed ), M C O G (Eng ), F C.P S. 
Protessoi ot Miclwiterv .incl Gvnaeeologv, 
Grant McmIic al College', Jlombay b 23 Sejit 
3889 m Auchey JJelen Eclc II Smith Educ . 
'ITeiit College , and St B.i 1 1 holomevv’s Hospital, 
London W.ir Sc'rvic'* 3 914-18, Mesopotamia 
and Turkey (Piisoa. r oi Wai 1913-18). 
Woundc'ci twice' mc'iitionc'cl m dispatclics , 
Eioutior Mc'dal 192.5 'rMusteired to Civil 
Employ, 1924, Bombay Piesidi'ue’v. Publica- 
tions • iiuim roils .1 tick's on piolesHioiial 
subjects in vaiious .lournals Addre.s 
Jfcoc'ky Hill, M.ilabar Hill, Jiornhav . Rustom 
Building, Cliurcligato htri'i't, Bombay 

SPRAWSON, ruTiiBURT 4 lian, Mator-Gene- 
KAL IMS, M I> (Loud ). 15 S , E R C P , D. 
Litt CIE (1919), Kir P (19.33), Ollicer 
ot Order of St John ot J‘'rusal('m (1930), 
Director-tie neral, Indian Medical Service, 

trom Nov 1, 1933 b J Mareh 1877. 
Educ ' King’s Coll, liondon and King's Coll,, 
Hospital luclian Medical Service*, J9(>(), 
ITcdcssor ot Medicine, Jan know, 3 91:5-29 , 
Consulting I’hysic'ian, Mc'sojiotamian Expecli- 
tionary Koiee, 1917-20, InspecAor-Geuoral, 
Civil Hospitals, U.P., 1929 30. Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Madras. 
Pubhcaiion'i Joint author of “ A Guido to 
the use of 'ruboreuliu,” 1914 , “ Tuberculosis 
in Indians ” , “Moore’s Family Medicine,” 
8th and 9th editions. Address * New Delia. 

SKINIVASA IYENGAR, b 11 Sept. 1874 
m. a daughter of late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Iyengar. Educ. Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras Vakil (1898) Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council Member of 
Madras Senate 1912-16, President, Vakils’ 
Association of Madras , President, 
.Madras Social Reform Association, 1916-20 , 
Fellow of tiie Madras University ; Member, 
All-lndia Congress Committee , Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly ; Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1016-20, President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926-27 Publications : 
“ Law and Law Reform ” (1909) ; Swaraj 
Constitution for India, 1927. Address: 
Mylapoic, Madras. 
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8EINIVASA KAO, lUl BahaDCB BatRI Vkn- 
KATA, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis. Assembly. 6. 1877, 
m. to d. of Kao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Edue,i Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam, and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1906. Vice-President, 
Guntur Dist. Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was member, 
Eistna Flood Committee ; Secretary of the 
First Dt. Congress Committee. AddrM8 : 
Guntur. 

SRIVASTAVA The Hon SirJavxala I’iiasad, 
Kt (19 U) MSr, T(Hh (Vict ), AM ST, 
AlC MLC, MmisttT of liiliuatioii and 
AKriciilturo T l‘ Rais and Landhjrd, Bansi 
1 list rid Basil IT 1* h Ifi August 18H9 m 
2nd February 1907, Kailash, d of the lat(‘ 
Miinshi Mahadc'o l*rasad, Ri'tirod Deputy 
(’olle(tor Jainijuir Educ Child Chunh 
('nll(*g(‘, Cawnpon*, and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. l*ro(e('ded in 1908 to England 
as Govt of fudia State Tediiucal Sdiolai , 
joined Mandioster College ol Ti'dinology. 
obtained degree of M Sr , Teeh 1911 Won 
several distindions Travelh'd extensively 
in Europe, returned to India in April 1912 
and took iij) appoint nuuit as Industrial 
(’hemist iind(‘r TT I* Govt During the war 
served in the Indian Dehuiee For< e and did a 
gr(‘at d(‘al ot work for the Indian Miimtions 
Board In 1919 gave up Govt service and 
took to }>riv,ite business , acquired interest in 
several eoinerns induding the (’awnpore 
Dyeing and ('loth Printing Co ,Ltd , tin* New 
Victoria Mills ('o , Ltd and the Indian Tur- I 
pent me and Rosin Co , Ltd tor the eoiitrol ot 
■whidi he Is still resjxuisibk* Was elected 
iinoppoH(‘d to the U p Li'gislative Conmil 
m 192(5 by the Upper India (’hamher ot 
('oinmereo and w^as re-elected m 1930 Served 
as Chairman, IT Simon Coimnittee in 1928 
and for three yc’ais as Hony Cliairinan, 
(^awnpori* Improvement Trust Appoint e<l 
Minister of Education IT P 7th Febiiiary 
1931. Aeqiimsl the Jhoneer Newspaper lii 
19.i2 and established it as an organ of Land- 
holders and business eoiniminity. Address 
Sef rc'tariat, TTiiited Piovinees Govmninent, 
Liieknow. 

SRIVASTAVA, Ram Chandra, B.Sc., Sugar 
Technologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, India, b. 10th Sept 
1891. m. to tlie late Radha Pyari Srivastava. 
and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava, 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad ; 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter ; Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London; Manager, Cawn- 
pore Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Behar 
Sugar Works, Pachrukhi ; and Deputy 
Director of Industries, U.P. Address : Civil 
Lines, Cawnpore. 


STANDLEY, ALFRED William Evans, Associ- 
ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) ; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D , Bikaner 
State, h 20 Nov 1866. w. Una d. of H.F 1). 
Bunlngton, I.C.S (retd ) Edite. : Royal 
College of Mauritius and then at Royal 
Indian Engineering Coll., Coopers Hill. 
Joined P W D. in U P , Irrigation Branch, as 
Asstt Engineer in 1891; Construction of 
Gangao Dam, Upper E J Canal in 1895 , 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1896 
as Resident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and water-works 
Promoted Ex Engineer in 1899; services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power station were designed 
and constructed; also originated the inveetiga- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the Sutlej Valley Project now 

I under construction : Sanitary Engr. to Govt., 
U.P,in 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Superln 
tending Engineer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
P.W.D., Irrigation Branch, U. P. in 1918 and 
retired in 1921. Publications: Papers on 
** Subsoil Percolation** and ''Flood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs" in the Journal of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. II. 
Address : Bikaner, Rajputana. 

STEIN, SIR ADBKL, K.C.I.E., Ph.D.. D. Litt. 
(Hon. Ozon.)^ D» So. (Hon. Cainb.), D. O.L. 

I (Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corres- 

I pendant del* institut de France, Gold Medal 
list, R. Geogr.Soc., R. Asiatic Society, etc.; 

I Indian ArchoBological Survey, Officer on 
special duty, (retiied) b, Budapest ; 26 

Nov. 1862. Educ.i Budapest and Dresden; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, 1888-99. Principal, Oriental College 
and Itegistrar, Punjab University; app. to 
I. E. 8. as Princ. of Calcutta Madraseh, 1899. 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archsBologi- 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Archaeological 
Survey. 1909; carried out geographical and 
archaeological explorations in C. Asia and 
Persia, 1913-16 ; on N. W. Frontier and in 
Baluchistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926-28 ; 
retired 1929 KxplouHl m PrVMau 
Balmhistnu, .i long J^crsinn Gulf (’oast 
and m Southern Pc'rsia, 1 932-19 U 
Pubheations : Kalhana*s Chronicle of 

tJhe Kings of Kashmir : Sanskrit text, 
1S92 ; trans , with commentary, 2 vols . 1900 ; 
Hand-buried Rums of Khotan^ 1903-1921 ; An- 
cunt Khotan^ 1908 (2 vols.), Rums of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols.) , Senndia, 1921 (5 vols.) ; 
The Thousand Buddhas; Memoir on Maps 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols ) ; 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols.) ; " On Alexan- 
der's Track to the Indus ” : On Ancient 
Central- Asian Track, 1933, and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central Asian Archee- 
ology and Geography. Address'. Srinagar, 
Kashmir; E. I. United Service Club, London. 
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STEPHlilNS, Ian Melville, Director of Public 
Information, Government of India, b. 
February 1903. Unmarried Educ : at 
Winchester (1916-21) and King’s College, 
Cambridge (1921-26). Took Ist Class honours 
in the Natural Sciences Tripos, 1924, and 
again m the History Tripos, 192.5. 
Exhibitioner, King’s College, 1922; 
h .1 Smith Kesearch Student, 192,5 , 
Supervisor in History, Kmg’s College, 
I92r)-2(i Held certain jirivate S< i retaryships, 
I9i<)-2.s Appointed Di'piity Director ot 
i'utiln infornuition witli the (»oveinni(‘nt ot 
tnili.i 111 M.iuh 19{() On Special duty with 
the Indian Franchibo rornmittec, 1932 
Ajipointed Director of Public Information 
111 August 19 12 Aildresff , Home Department, 
(io^clnlucllt of India 

STEPHENSON, Sir II ran Lanspown, K C.S T. 
(1927) , K C I E (1924) Governor of Burma, 
since 19,32 b 8 April 1871 in 190.5 Marv 
Dniihne, d of late John M Maidlow, barrister 
Ediu Westminster; Clnist Church Oxford. 
Eiiteied Indian Civil SerMce 189.5; Under 
Scdctaiy to Govt, of Bengal, 1899-1902, 
Bcgisti.ii. Calniita High (5onrt, 1902, 
A( tmg Cliief ScLFctarv 1902 , Private Secrctarx 
to bieutinant Govcrnoi , Secretary to the 
Uo.iid oi llevcnuc, Calcutta, Financial 
Snift,ir\ to Government of Hcngal, and 
.idditional Secret.iry ; Member, Soiithborough 
Uetoiin Committee, Chief Seeretaiy 1920, 
meinhi'i ot Executive Council, Dengal, 1922-27, 
.\<ting Governoi of Bengal, 1926 and 1930, 
(toxenioi of liihai and Orissa, 1927-1932, 
(hAunoi of Buiina, since 1932. Addre^t^ 
Gi)\ejnor’h Camp, Burma. 

S'l'IDlUiD MA,701J-(il'\LH4r, El>U \RI» 
Ml 1 l\ \liL C li , () It E Director ot Siipplii's 
.ind 'ri.mspoit, Indian Ai inv h 5 F< v 1881, 
in E M Synu Edin' Haileybiiry College 
Sunk! in South Vtiuan Wai 1001-1902, 
till (Jn.it ^VaI Eianee and MesojMitamia , 
M'jli.iiiistan 1919 Addtess Army ilead- 
(|ii.n(( rs, Delhi 

STILL, Charles, CIE, Indigo Planter, b. 
J8-19 Educ ' privately. Address: Sathi 
Factory, Chumparum. 

S'J’t)W, Vincent Aubre’J' Stewart, M.a 
(O xun ) , V D (ME (19 G) , Literae Huma- 
nioies, (1906) (July 1031), Principal, Max'o 
(’ollege, Ajmer b 27 July 1883 m. Mane EII- 
iK)i Moner (1912). .' Winchester Coll , 

and Exeter Coll , Oxford Asst. Master, Marl- 
1 , oioughOoU , 1906 ; appointed to Chiefs* Col- 
leges cadre, IBS, 1907 , Asst Master, Dal> 
Cell , Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Itajkumar Coll , 
1,* upiir, 1912; I. A R 0., Active Service, 
M E F. 1918 , attached to Civil Administra- 


tion, Iraq, 1919 ; Principal, Kajkumar Coll., 
Raipur, 1919 ; Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer, 
July 1931. Publications : Educational Works. 
Address. Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana. 

SUBBARAYAN, DR. Paramasiva, M.A.,B.C.L. 
(Oxon ), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangalam & 11 Sept. 1889. m. Radhabsl 
Kudmal d of Rai Sahib K. Rangarao of 
Mangalore Three s one d Educ * Newington 
School, Madias, the Presidency and Madras 
Christian Colleges and Wadhain College, 
Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council ; has been a member of Madras 
J^egislaiive Council representing South 
Central Ijandholders Irom 1920. Was a member 
of Ail-Iudia Congress Committee, m 1920. Was 
Chief Munster, Government of Madras, 
1926-30. Piosident, Madras Ohmpic Asso- 
ciation, Indian Cricket Federation, Madras, 
and Madras Hockey Federation Address : 
‘‘Tlrucheneodn”, Salem, Distiict “Fair- 
lawns,” Egmore, Madras. 

SUBEDAR, Manu, B A (Bombay), Dakshin. 
Fellow of the Elphinstone College, B.Sc, 
(Eco ), London, First Class honouis m Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Gr.iv’s Inn, 1912, Managing Director 
Acme- Bala 'rrading (’o , Ltd. Educ : New, 
High School, Uomba\, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
James I’aylor Scholar Pnzemau, 

l^ondon School of Economics, London 
University, South Keusiugton, Gray’s Inn. 
Returned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
for M A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secxetary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd. (1917) ; Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co , Ltd. ; 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd , (1919) ; Partner, 
Lalji Naranji <k Co, Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co , Ltd.; Representa- 
tive ot the Indian Merchants' (Jhamt.er on the 
Bombay Port Trust , sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Bablngton-Smlth Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co. 
(1920) , Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co , Ltd. (1924) , Managing Director. Acme- 
Bala Trading Co., Ltd. (1925) , Representa- 
tive of the Inti Ian Merchants’ (Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment Wrote separate dissenting rei>ort on 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme Representatwe of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Bombay 
Improveia 'nt Trust Committee , appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee. Otficial adviser in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadh, .Jodhpur, and Cutch, 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930). Wrote 
separate ^Ilnority Report on the Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931, 
Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1932. Addre^'^ Kodak House, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 
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SUB&AHMANYAM, Bao Bahadur Calaoa 
SUNDABATTA, B.A., B.L., Laiidowner. h 
Nov. 1802. Bdue. : Kumbakonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges, m. Balambamma- 
d. of C. Munakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary , 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10 
Vice-President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 Member, Liberal League, Madias . 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements ; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town in 192:1. FublicatiotiK 
Pamphlets on liubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of tlio Coded Distriols (’hairman. 
Board of Din'ctors, Jn(lo-('ommor< lal Bank, 
Limited, Mayavaram A<1dirst> M.iyavaram, 

5. India 

SUHBAWAKDY, SiR, Hassan, Kt. (1932); Lt- 
Colonel, I. T. P., O B K (1927), Ivaisar-i-Hind 
Medal 1st Class (1930), L M S M. D , F. ll C 
8. r., D P. H , L. M Rotunda Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Calcutta University Chief Medical 
Officer, (Indian State Rlys K.B.ll Admmstm ) 

6. Dacca, 17-11-1884 s of Moidana Obaidiil- 

lali el Obaidv Suhrawardy, Pioneer of Anglo- 
Islamic Studies & Female EdU(;ationmBengai 
m. Shahar Banu Begum . daughter of Hon 
Nawab Syed Mohamed of Dacca d one. Mduc. 
Dacca Madrasah, ])aeca College, Calcutta 
Med College. Postgraduate — Dublin, Kdin- j 
burgh and London. Member, Bengal Legislativt* 
Council 1921-24; Deputy Piesident, 1923, 
Member, Beng Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921 Member, Court of Muslim Univ , 
Aligarh. Member, Court <fe Excctv Council, 
Dacca Univ Leader, liidnui Delegation, 
British Empire Univ. Congress, Edinburgh, 
1931. President, Board of Studies, Arabic & 
Persian; President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C, U ) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
f»ity Corps Associate Officer of the Order of 
St John.President, Bengal I. T. F Committee, 
1922-25 Organising Member, Indian Field 
Ambulance Bays Water, London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandlu) Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengali Jlegiment 
President A Founder, Servants of Hunianitv 
/Society, Social Hygn & Uplift work. Bengal 
Govt Delegate, British Empire Social Hygn 
Congress, London, 1927. First Class Hony 
Presidency Magistrate. Puhlicatioius . Mother 
A Infant Welfare for India ; Calcutta and 
Enviions, Manual of Post Operative Treat- 
ment , Manual of First Aid tor India ; The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries in India ; Establishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal; llevival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tihbi System 
ot Medicine Several pamphlets on Public 
Health and Social Hygiene propaganda 
Address : 2, Belvedere Park, Aliporc, 

Calcutta, India. 

SUHBAWAEDY, Sm Zahhadur Rahim 
Zahid, M.A., B.L., Kt , Bar-at-Law, Presi- 
dent, Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
Government of India; late Judge, Calcutta 
High Court, b. 1870. Educ . Dacca and 
Calcutta. Address: 3, Wellesley 1st Lane, 
Calcutta. 


SUKHDEO Pershad, Sir BA., Thakur ot 
.Tasnagar Jluf) Bahadur 0 ^95) 
Gold Kaisar-I-Hind Medal (1901), 
C.T.B. (1902); Knight Bachelor (1922). b 
March, 1862. m Mohanji, d of Parannath 
Hukkoo. Edtic. . at Agra College. Settlement 
Ambala, 1885; Judicial Secretary, Marwar 
1886 , Member of Council, 1887 ; Senior 
Member. 1901; Minister Marwar. 1908; 
Chief Minister, Udaipur, 1914-18, Revenue 
Member, Regency Council, Marwar, 1919-21 ; 
officiated as Vice-President, 1920. Political 
Judicial and Finance Member, 1922-26. 
Musahib Ala, Udaipur, from I9:i0 A Sirdar of 
first rank with judicial powers m Marwar 
Holds three villages in Oagir of an annual 
rental of Rs. 25,000. Publications Famine 
Report, ] 899- 1900; Origin of the Rathors , 
Agricultural Indebtedness Address 
Sukh Ashram, Jodhpur, (Rajputana ) 

SUKTHANKAR. Vishnu Sitaram, M.A 
(Cant/ib.) Ph D. (Berlin), Jvaisar-i-Hind 
Medallist, Corresponding Member, Oriental 
Institute in Prague Czechoslovakia, Fello-w 
Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona. Lecturer 
m the Post-graduate Department of the 
Bombay University. h 4th May 1887 
m Elcanora Bowing (died 0th Aug, 1926) 
Educ. . Maratha High School and S Xavier’s 
College, Bombay , St John’s College 
Cambridge (England) ; and Berlin Uiuversitv. 
Formerly Asatt Supeiintendent, Arcbccologieal 
Survey. Western Circle , Secretary, Bhandar- 
kar Oricnlal Research Instituti*, Poona 
Publications : Die Grammatik Sakafayanas. 
Leipzig, 1021 , Vasavadalta, Oxloid Univ 
Press, 1923, First Cntical J'idition ot the 
Mahahharuta. 19.}:j, Studies in Jihasa , Ejm 
/Studies. Contnbufoi to Journal, American 
Or Soc Jnd. Antiquary Epigraphia 
Indjca, Journal, Bombay BraniJi, Royal 
As Soe Journal, (Rmian Or. Soo , etc. 
Editor-in-Chiel Journal otthc Bombay Branch, 
Royal Asiatic Society Address liliandarkai 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

SiTLTAN AHMAD KHAN. Sirdar Sahiuzapa, 
Sir, Kt (1932) Muntazim-Ud-Dbula, C I E 
(1924), M A ,LL M ((3antab ),Barrister-at-Law, 
aon of fmtiaz- Ud-daula Nawab Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Ahmadi , Appeal Member since 
1918 b. 1864. m 1912. Lucy PeUing HaU, 
ui Brisiol. £due. . at tne Aligaib Mabuuiedan 
Anglo-OrieutaJ College and Christ’s College, 
Camfuidgc (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894. B.A., LL.U., 
June 1894, M.A. and LL M (1909); was 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1906-9, Law 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member, 
1912-10, and Army Member, 1917 , a Member 
of the Hunter Committee to inquire info 
causes of Distnrbanics In Delhi, riin)nb,and 
Bombay, 1919-20 A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference, specially to represent 
Gwalior State, 1930-31. Address : Gwalior, 
India. 

SUNDARA RAJ, DR. B, M.A (Madras) 
PhD, (Liverpool), Dnecior of Fisheries, 
Madras. b. 1888. Educ. : Madras and 
Liverpool. Assistant to the Piseicultural 
Expert 1915 ; Asst. Director of Fisheries, 
(Inland) 1920 Publications : The 
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occiurence ol the Bank Myna, (Aerido- 
theres Ginginianus) near Madras, Bombay 
Natuial History Society Joiiinal, XXTIl ; 
Ante on Trygon himhhi, Mnlln and Heiile 
Hcoords of the Indian Mus Vol X , 
Xote on the Breeding of Chiloseum, grisem, 
'lull, and Henlc. llccords of Indian Museum 
XII ; Remarks on the Madras Species of | 
Haplochilus, read before the Indian Science 
t’ongress, 1915, Xotea on the Fresh Water 
r islics of Madras. Records of Indian Museum, 
^oI XII; On the habits of Hilsa (Clupea 
ilisli.i) and their artificial propagation in the 
Colerooii Asiatic Society Journal, Vol 
XIIT, 1 91 7 , The value of fish as natural 
enemies ot mosquitoes in combating malaria, 
Le.ifht issued by l^’ishcries Department 
A new genus of Lerufcid flsh parasite from . 
^ladras, read before the Science (Jongiess, ' 
Nagpoio, 1020; A new Copepod parasite 1 
iroiii the gills of Wall.igo Attu, (Fisheries J 
|'»ull(tiii 17), Gener.il Eclit-or of the Madrasi 
Fislicncs Bulletins since 1923 , Littoral Fauna I 
t'i Kiusadai Island m the Gulf of Mannai ' 
(Madi.is Government Museum Bull New I 
^»'rKs, JVatinal Histoiy Section, Vol. I, No J, , 
1927 Reports on Hydrozoa, (Siphonophon) j 
i'irri{tcdia, Amphipoda, (Capielhdac) Decapod I 
(I’lgUMda) I'ycnogonida and Appendix 1 ■ 
'Pin Vcitcluate Fauna of Kius.'ulai Island 
I'lsli Ntati.stus foi 10-5-20 (Fisheries Bulletin 
No 22) lor 1926-27 and 1927-28, Ibesidentiai 
— 15th Indian Science (/ongress — ' 
Znoiogu al S(‘(tiou, 1928, Systematic Survey' 
ol l)i>( p Sea Fislung grounds liy S. T ‘Lad\ 
1927-28 Rcpoit III of Fisheiics ' 
'>ull(tiri, No. 23 and Article “ 1‘iacicultiirc ” ' 
111 \lUiial)ad Farmer, November 1933 
Jdd/fSN “ Now'roj Gardens," Chetput, ' 
M.ahas 

s( ( ifbTTI, KlUMLVAIlft CUI'jlTfVAn ' 

l»iu v\ laiupni BA, Hb, Buisiic .lu<lg< , 
Jligh Couit, Madras h is JSov 1875 .loiiicil | 
iht as ollg district mmisilf, 1<)02,, 

'll!) |udg( l9l<), sessions judge, 1910, distrnt 
iiitl SI ssiojjs judgi', J929, (dig imigc, Ingh j 
<oint, M.ulras 1920 1929 and again 111 1930 i 
contiinicd Julv J 930 Addu’ss High Coiiit 
Mali.s 

bURAJ SINGH, CAPTAIN Bahadur, 0.B.I.,I.0 j 
M. Marshal ot the Legislative Assemblv. h, on ' 
Feb 1878. m. Ratanaour. Edve.: under pri- i 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1893 as a 
pnv^ite soldier ; served in Somaliland 1903-04 ; 
mentioned for good service; Viceroy’s Com 
mission 1907; served as Indian Staff Officer 
of the Cavalry School, Siiugor, 1910-14 ind 
1919-21 ; served on the staff of General Sir 
M. F. Remington, Commander of the Indian i 
tUvalry Corps in France 1914-16; France to 
1918, Egypt and Palestine to 1919; Afguan 
War 1919, retired on amalgamation ot the , 
J' orces in 1921 , granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923 , apptd Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1921. Puhlicattona : Khialut Marcus ' 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius; 
in Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths: Other Military books in 1901, 1907 
1910 and 1911. “ Modern Saints of the Sikhs ” 
Senes, Vols. I and JI in Gurumukhi, 1927- 
1928. Address . Kucha Khai, Katra Karam 
Singh, Amritsar. 


SURANA, SHUBilKARAN. h. 13th Aug. 1896. 
m. In 1910 and again in 1926. Senior Partner, 
Messrs. Tejpal Bridichand, Calcutta. Senior 
M('mDcr, Calcutta University Institute since 
1918. Member Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
state), 1928 Founder, “Surana Library", 
Churn (Rajputana). Asst Secretary, Jain 
Swctamiian Terapanthi Sahha. Calcutta, 
1930 Hon. Magistrate, Chum, 1931. Address : 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta ; Churn 
(ILijput.in.i) 

Si'KVE DvDVSMIKII ArPXSAHKR, Rao 
lUHAPrn (1934), Prime Minister ot 
Jvolliapui h 7tli Fcbniarv 1903. 
)n Kurnaii Sharitadcvi, d ot the late Akojirao 
Ninibalkar, Inamdar of Ncj. Educ * Laldwin 
lligli Sdiool, Bangalore Chief Secretary 
to H H 1925 to 1929 , Acting I )cwaii 1929-31. 
Appoint'd Dewan 1931 Fume Minister 
.Ian 1932 Rao Saheb, 1930. Attended first 
Indian Round Table Contenmee m London 
,is Adviser to States’ I)(d(*galion and third 
Koimd 'l’al)l(* Contdcncc as a delegate 
Addtess N(‘W l*ala<(', kolh.i]»ui 

SUTHERLAND, LiBUT -CoL. David Watbes,C. 

l. E., I. MS. (Retired), late Prof, of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., I ahore. b. Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 

m. 1915 Princess Bamba Diileep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleen Singh. Educ.: Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edln.) M.B. 
C.M.( Edln.), F.R.C.P. (Bond.), F.R.8. lEdln.). 
Fell. Roy. Soc., Med , London. Address : 
28, Jail Road, Lahore. 

SUTHERLAND, Rl«V. WlLLT\M SiNOTAIR 
M A , P> D (Glasgow University) , Kaisor- 
i-llmd Gold M(‘dal (1930), Missionary Sup- 
eriniendcnt, Ladv Willmgdon Leper Settle- 
ment, Chmgleput, S India h 15 July 1877, in 
InvoriiCsh-sliin', Scotland m JSlsie Ruth Nieol. 
M A of Mclbuurm*, Australia. Edw . Garne- 
tlull S( bool. University of Glasgow and Tlicolo- 
gieal College of the United Fiee Chuich of 
S( otUnd at Glasgow. Missionary of the Churcii 
ot Scotland m Cliinglcput District since 19(>5 ; 
jiIipointiHl Supdt ot Ladv Willmgdon Leper 
Settleimuit in 1925 Address Laoy Willlng- 
don Lejier Settlement, Cliuigleput, S India. 

SWETACHALAPATIII RAM KRISHNA 
RANGA Rao Bahaduu, Sri Ra.iaii Ravu, 
Rajab of Bobbih. b. 20 Feb. 1901. Educ : 
Bobbih, juivately. Ascended gadl in 1920 ; 
Member, Courmil of State, 1925-27 ; Member 
Madras Legislative Count il, 1930 Hon. ADC. 
to H E. the Governor of Madras fiom Jan. 

1930, Pro-Cbancellor, Auilbra University from 

1931. Address: Bobbih. Madras Presidency. 

SYED ABULAAS: Zamindar. b. 27th Septr. 
1880. rr Bibi Noor-i-Aycsha Educ : Govt. 
City School, Patna , studied privately English, 
Arabic, Peisian and Urdu has always taken 
keen mteiest m matters educational. Apptd. 
Hon. Magtc. at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon. Magte , 1906-26 , elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909 ; elected 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1903 . 
elected member of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Nov. 1916, member of Council of All- 
India Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. Secry. 
Bihaf and Orissa Provincial Muslim League 
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Apptd. Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee, 1911 ; apptd. Member 
of the first Universal Race ConRress held 
at Univ. of London, 1911, joined Muslim 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Har- 
dinge in 1914; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn., 1914, elected 
Vice-Piesldents of Biharl Students’ Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-lslamia, Patna, 1914 , 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18, 
nominated non-official member. Mental 
Hospital, Patna, 1923. Address: Abulaas 
Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 


SYED, Mobinur Kahhan, BA, LL B , 
M ll.A S , F.E.S.A. (London)., M.L C., High 
court Pleader, Akola , born at Saugor, 1893, 
educated at Aligarh and Allahabad ; Senior 
Vice-Piesidcnt, Akola Mnuiupal Board (the 
premier Municipality of Beiar), 1925-1928, 
Offleer-in -Charge of the Akola Municipality 
1928; Chairnun, School Board, Akola Muni- 
cipality, 1925-1927 ; Member, (Governing 
Body, Government High School, Akola 
(1928-30) ; Member, C. P. Legislative Council 
since 1926; nominated to the Panel of 
Chairman, C P, Council, Depot v Leader, 
Democratic Party, (Majority Party) C P Legis- 
lative Council (1928) , Member, Governing 
Body C. P and Berar, Literary Academy ; 
Member, Executive Council, All-liidia Muslim 
League and All -India Muslim Conference , 
President several Anjumans and J’olitical 
Organizations in Beiar , Memlx'r, Cential 
Khilatat Oumnittee some time Hon 
Editor, the AhHaq, Nagjmi , Membei His- 
torical Kecords Commission, 1 1928) , Chair- 
man, Beecjitiori Committee, Berar, Muslim 
Educational Conterenee, (1928), Piesidcnt, 
C P. and Berai All Paities Muslim Con- 
ference, 1928 President Muslim Education 
Society, Akola, le elected Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent. Akola Muiiii ijiahty, 1932; Member, 
Go\eimng Body, King Edward Memorial 
Soc-iety ol C. P. and Berar A Constant Contri- 
butor to seveial leading joiiinals in India and 
ICngland Selected by Government to give 
evid(uiee belore Lothian Committee on behall 
of Mussalin.uis of Jlerar (193*2), Memlx^r 
C P. Educational service Selection Committi^e 
Membei C P .Indidal Scrvin Selection 
('oimmttee Member, Standing Committee 
on Ediualiou C P (Viuiml, Membei seveial 
seler-t Cominif tees C P (’onmil pKhhralions 
“ Miratul Beiai ' and ‘ Xigliaiiaslif Allal” 
L't( Akola 1 


SYEI). Sill MCHAMxMAl) SA’ADULLA I 
Kt (1928) iVT A , ((’lieniistiy) 1909 , B 1. 1907 | 

Adviaate Kimt (trade, Calcutta Higli i 
h May JSHb, PIdnf Cotton 
College (Taubati, Assam (PA), Pre- 
sidemy College, (‘aJeutta (M A ) Bipon 
College, Calcutta (B.L ), Asst. Lectuier m 
Chemistry Cott-on College, Gauhati, 1908, 
Practised as a lawyer m Gauhati courts, 

1 909-19 , in the Calcutta High Court, 1 920-24 , 
Member, Assam Legislative Council, 1 913-20 , 
again since 1923, Minister, Assam Govern- 
ment in charge of Education and Agriculture 
1924-29 , McmlitT, Executive Council, Assam 
Government m chaige ot Law and Order 


and P.W.D., 1929-30 Member in charge of 
of Finance and Law and Order from November 
1930 to April 1934. Addtesi, 216, Louvi 
(Mrcular Ro.ul, ('aleutta 

SY15D, Sirdar Ali Khan, created Nawab Sirdar 
Nawaz Jung. Bahadur, 1921 ; Postmaster 
General of H. B H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1922-1929 (retired) b. 26th March 1879. eldest 
surviving s. of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung 
Sirdar Diler- ud-Dowla, Sirdar Diler-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur, C I E., some tune Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad, m. 1896 , six «. two d. Educ 
privately. Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 , 
has held several lesponsible positions, includ- 
ing the (kimniissionership of Gulburga Pro- 
vince , presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Furniture to the National Collec- 
tion at V'lctona Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1908. Pahhrations . Lord Curzou’s Adminis- 
tration of India, lOO") , Unrest in India, 1907, 
Historical Furniture, 3 908 , India ot I’o-day, 
1908 , Life ot Jiord Moriey, 1923 , The Earl 
ot Heading, 1924 , British India, 1926 The 
Indian Moslems, 1928 , contributions to the 
English and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation. Address 
Hydeiabad, Deccan. 

SYED KAZA 4LI SiK, (’ B E (Kt ]9.{5) Ag. lit 
td the Gowriinx nl ol India lu South 
AtiK.i , B \ li b B ( Vllah.thad 1 nl^;) 
h 29 1882 tn tl ot Ills mothei s 

first lousiii Edifi (f(»\ei niiK'nt High 
Sdiool Moradah.id aihl Maliomed.in 

Colli gc Aligaih Staited pi.utjcc at 

Moradabad in 1908 and was a ladical in poli- 
tics, leturned to U.P. Legis. Council 1912 , 
took jiroimnent pait in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation , elected Trustee of Aligarh College 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee ; returned 
unopposed to U.P, Council in 1916 and 1920 , 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
sejiarate Moslem repiesentation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P. ; took active part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916, 
same year settled at Allahabad ; identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-oo-opcration pro- 
gramme, became independent in politics 1920, 
membei of Council of State 3921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court , was mem- 
ber of Noith West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report; headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question; gave non-party evi- 
dence before Reforms Inijuiry Committee in 
1924 ; President, All-lndia Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924. 
Member, Govt, of India's Deputation to South 
Africa (1925-1926) Substitute Delegate 
Government of India’s Delegation to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 3 929. Publi- 
cations • Essays on Moslem Questions (1912) ; 

** My Impressions of Soviet Russia,” (3 930). 
Addicts ' Durban Soutli Atrua 

SYEDNA TAHER SAIFUDDIN SAHEB, His 
Holinkss Sardar (Mullaji Saheb), High 
Priest of Dawofxii Bohia Shia Mahomedan 
community and First Class Saidar of Deccan. 
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It* Hicumbent of the post of Dai-tur 1 
3iutiaq, which has been in existence of 
iiy.iiK 000 years having been founded in I 
1 emeu where his predecessors were once 1 
onlUiiis. They have enjoyed many prlvUegea 
atul received high honours from various 
Jiiiling Princes in India from time to time 
aiul ,iKo fioiii the Jlritlsh Government. 
Address Suiat; and Saifl Mahal, Malabar 
if ill, liotnbav. 


SYMXS, John Montfort, M A., T E S Director 
('I Public Instruction Burma, b. Jan 11th, 
3S70 Educ : Aldcnham School (Junior 
and Senior Platt Scholar ) Gonville and Gains 
(ollpg<>. Cambridge, (Open Classical exhibi- 
Ijoiur) Major, Army Head Quarters, Simla 
Jiiid J>lhi dining the War. Apjiomted 
J'lUimi Commissioner for llritish Empire 
lAluhition. Wembley Publications ' Horace 
in iidime The Pagoda and the Poet The 
JVlailv <d the Kast Songs ot .i Desert Optimist. 
J M i)t Ihinch. Address : llangoon 

J AGO RE, ABANINDRA Nath, O.I.B. ; 
/oinlndar of Shazddpur, Bengal; b. 1871. 
Educ . Fatiskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at homi* 
Dt'sigued Memorial Address to Lady Curzon 
( askt t presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta 
IDll ; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address: 5 Dwar- 
kanath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta. 

l AGORF., Maharaja Bihadur Sir Prodyot 
COOMAR, Kt. b. 17 September 1873, 
Educ Hindu Sch , Calcutta; afterwards 
pnvaielv Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909; Trustee, i 
Vntoiia Mem Hall, Trustee, Indian Museum, 
Fellou, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
IJiildui Mem of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal; 
foinieilv Mem, Bengal Council. Address: 
I'cigijre Castle, (Calcutta. 

J AGORE, Sir Babindrinath, Kt., D.Llt. 
Calcutta Univ ); 6. 1861. Educ,: privately, 
laved at ('alciitta first; went to country 
at ag( of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
estates ; there he wrote many of his 
wurks , at age of 40 founded school at Santinl- 
k ♦ iii IWdpiir in lOJl tiiiJK'il it into a Centre 
/ I inif 1 iution,il (lilt me, tlii> li.i'. lx (*n his life- 

uoik ever since, visited England 1912, and 
tian^Lited some of lus P»engali works into 
laiglish , Xobel Prize for Literature, 1913 
Publications In Bengali about 3'> political 
;orkA, dramas, operas about 38 ; Story books 
Novel'. 19, over 50 collections of Essays on 
laf-rature. Ait, Religion and other subjects 
11 , (i (omjiosed over 3000 songs published 
p. n.xlieally in small collections with 
I, .titiniis In English — Gitanjali, 1912, 

riu' Gardener, 1913 The Crescent Moon, 
1‘)13 Chitni, 1913. The King of the Dark 
(lnmboi,19I4 Post Office, 1914, Sadhana, 
]<m Kabir’s Poems, 1915. Fnnt-Gathermg, 
jdLi. Hungrv Stones and other Stones, 
strav Birds, 1916 My Reminiscences, 

1 M 7 Saerifico and otiier Plays, 1917. The 
C\(le ot Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917, 

N It ionalisra, 1917. Lover’s Gift and Crossing, 
Mashi and other Stories, 1918. Stones 
ij uu Tagore, 1918. The Parrot’s Training, 
The Horae and the World, 1919, 


IIQI 


GitanJali and Fruit-Gathering 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921. The Wreck, 1921, 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought Relics, 
1921 Creative Unity, 1922. Greatei India, 

1923. Gora, 1924 Letters from Abroad 
1923 Red Oleanders, 1924. Talks in China, 

1924. Broken Ties, 1924. Red Oleanders, 
a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928. Letters to 
a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Book, 
1929 Tlio Ib'ligioii ot Man (Cnwin) 1931 
\ddiess Saninnktdan ikuigai 

TAIRSBE, LAKUMIUAS IIOWJEB (See 
Lakhiimias ) 

TVM.EXIS PiiiiJi' Ct HITT M V (Ovon), 
CIE (1929) CSI (19U) .loint S(‘( rotary 
to lh(‘ Gold iiHuoit ot ludui Eman((‘ Ih'part- 
iiu n1 h 1 Apiil isst> Edui Manow and 
Magdalen (olltgi Oxtoid ipjiomtt'd to 
I Cs m 1999 Adihtss \( w Ihihi 

TAMBE, Skripad Balwant, B.A., LL.B., 

b 8 !>('(. 1875 Educ .labalpur (Hitka- 

riui School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay JOlphlnstone 
College and Govt Law Scliool Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Ainraoti Town Municipal Committee : Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee ; Mem- 
bei, C P. Legis Coun cil 1917-1920 and 1924; 
President, C P Legis Council, March 1926. 
Homo Mduiior, Central Piovinces Government. 
Ag GoM*rnor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
M(‘mlH‘r, Indian Er'iiehise Cominitti'i*, 1932 
Address, Xagpur, C. P. 

r ANNAN, Mohan J^al, M. Com. (Birm.j, Bar. 
at-Law, I.E S., J.P., Principal, Sy(l..nham 
College of (JoTninerce and Eeonoinics, Bombay, 
on deputation to the Gov(*rnment of India, 
Commerce Department, as Secretar., Indian 
Accountauev Boaid and Under Secretary 
*j 2 May 1885. in. Miss C. Chojira. Educ, : 
at Govt High School, Giijiat, Forman 
(ihristian Coll , Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Otlicial Lii|uidat('r of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd , in liquida- 
tionand the Jt. Oflleial Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab), 
President, lOth Indian Economic Contereiico, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
bociety, 1921-2 1, Member of the B’inance 
Sub-Coinmittee ot the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22); 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Aceoiiritancy Diploma 
I5oard, Bombay, from Ist MarcJi 1923;Director, 
Bombay Central Co-onerative Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, 19 52 Member Council Indian Ins- 
titute of Cankers , Member, Auditors' Council, 
Bombay ; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Boinbav; Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confee. 
(Bombay). PuhLicafionit • “ Banking Law 

and Practice in India,” Indian Currency 
and Banking Problems ” jointly with Prof. 
K T Shah. B A. (Bom ), B 8c (Econ.), 
Loudon, and several pamphlets such as the 
“Ritiking Needs of India,” ‘‘Indian Currency 
and the War, Regulation of Banks in India. 
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etc. Address: Commerce Department, 

Government of India, Simla and New 
Delhi. 

TATE, Lieut. Colonel John Cheery, Afient 
to the Governor-General for the Dot can 
Stah's and Eesident at Eolha])ur. b 14 
August 1884 m 1st A L M J. (d 1919) 
d of the late W C Stevenson of Knodtan, 
Londond(‘rry, iredand , 2nd to C D Anderson 
d of the late Capt F U McC 1)(* Dntts 
Koyal Artill('ry and widow of (-aptain 11 I 1 I A 
Anderson, Indian Police Educ St Cohim- 
ba’s College, Dublin , St Lawreme College, 
Bamsgatc, Kent , Jloyal Military Collegts 
Sandhurst, Oommissioiu'd 18 J.in l‘)or> 
appointed ]27tli (Q MO) Balueh J. 1 190G , 
Appointed Bomliav Political Deiiartinent , 

1 909 , Foreign and Politi(.al Department , 
(xOvernnKuit ol India 19J4 , servtsi on N W 
Frontier India and in East Atrna 1917-18 
AddresH The llcsidcncy, Kolhapur, Deicaii 

TAUNTON, Ivon Hope, B A (Cantab ) , ICS, 
Commissioner, Bonibav MumciyiaJity, h 19 
Dee 1890 Educ Uppingham and Clan I 
(College, Cambridge Asstt Colh'ctoi and 
Magistrate in Sind 1914, on mihlary sciMi.e 
19l7-19,offg Collector and Dist Magistiati, 
1923, olfg I)v Commissioner 1924, f)ltg 
CoJleetor and T)ist Magistrate and J list Magis- 
trate, 1927) Cliairnian, Cattle Theft CommissKui ' 
1927), Olfg Colleetoi and SuiM‘rinton<lent ol | 
Stamps, 192() , Oflg Deputy Secretary to 
Government iloine and Et clesiastn al Depart- 
ments, 3 926 ; Otfg Deputy Seeretarv to j 
Government, Finance Department, 1927, in 
foreign service as Fniame and Bevemu* ! 
Member, Khairpiir State Executive Council j 
1927, Olfg Collector, Sholapui and J’olitKal j 
Agent, Akalkot, 1932 , Colleitoi 1932. appom- , 
ted (yommisMoiier, Bomba v Miinui])alit\ , | 
1934 Addrchh . Municipal Othces, Bombay 1 

i 

TAYLOll, Si i: James Braid , Kt (1935) MA ! 
Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn) , C I E j 
(1932); Deputy Governor, lleseive Bank | 
of India, b. 21 April 1891 m. Bettv I 
d of U Col( s, Esq Indian Polne 
Edve Edinburgh Academy and University. 
Indian Civil Service, 1914, Under Secretary, 
Central Provinces Government, 1920, Com- 
merce Department, Government of India, 
1920-22; Deputy Controller of Currency, 
(’alciitta, 1924, Bombay J 925 , Controller ol 
(UirniKv, Calcutta, 1929 Additional Secre- 
tary, Finance Department, Government of 
India up to 1935 Address : Bombay. 


Canals ; District Engineer, Muzaffarpiir ; 
Superintending Engineer. Public Health, 
Bihar and Orissa. Chief Town Engineer and 
Administrator, Jamshedpur. Publications * 
“Manual for Young Engineers in India,” 
and “ Sewage Works.” Address : 19 Park 
Street, Calcutta. 


THAKORBAM KAPILRAM, DiWAN Bahadur, 
BA., LL.B., C.I.E., Vakil, High Court and 
Dist. Govt Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
b. 16 April 1868 m. Ratangavri, d. of Kesha vrai 
Amntrai. Educ * at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Apptd. teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904, be- 
came Chairman, Schools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-Pre&idcnt 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914-17 , and again in 1928 tor 
the tnenniuin 3 928-31. Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of Management in 1922-25 • 
Chainnan of School Board in 1925 and again 
in 1931 and 1932 Chairman of the Raidiand 
Deepchand Girl’s School CommittcM*, the 
Chairman of the People’s Co-operative Bank 
Ltd , A])pomtcd a mombei of the Pratt 
Committee , and witness before the Roval 
Reforms Commission 1919. Viec-Presidi nt, 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Society, 
3927-28. Government' Advocate in the 
B.irdoli Inquiry, 3933. Member ot the 
Managing Committee of Andiews Liluaiv 
since 1898 , and Picsident of the Home 
for Destitute ehildreu since 1921 ; admitted 
as an Advocate O. S 1933. Address Athwa 
inne, Surat. 

THAKUR, Rao Bahadur Kashinath Krshav, 
T.S.O. ; Sen. Div. and Sesg. Judge, Nagpur 
since 1911 ; b. 15 Feb. 1863. Educ. : Saiigor 
and .lubbnlpore H. R. ; Muir Central Coll., 
Allahabad. Address : Nagpur. 

THULRAT, TALUQD4R OF, Rana Sir Sheokaj 
Singh Bahadur op Kiiajurgaon, IC C 1.15 . 
Rai Bareli District b. 1865 m, 1st, d of 
Balm Aniarjit Singh, y. b. of the Raja of 
Majhoiili , 2nd d. ol Raja Somesurdatt Singh 
a Raja ot Knndwar ; 3id d of the Raja <if 
Bij.ipiir District Educ ' Govt. H. S., 3tai 
Bareli. S. father, 1897, descended fioin 
King Sahvahan, whose Era is current in India. 
Beir ICunivar Eal Elina Natt Smgh Bahadur. 
Address : Thulrai, Khajurgaou 


TEHRI, Major, H. H. Raja SirNarendra 
ShahSahbb BAHADUR, K.C.8.I., of Tehrl- 
Garhwal State, t. 3 Aug. 1898. m, 1916. Heir- 
apparent bom 1921. Succeeded 1913. Educ.: 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Address : Narendra- 
nagar, (Tehn-Garhwal State). 

TEMPLE, Leiut -Col (Hon Col) Frederic 
(TIARLES, C T E , (1931 ), V D . \ I) C , M T C E. 
M f M E , Relief Engineer and Supply Officer, 
Governnieiit of Bihar and Orrisa. b. 25 
June 1879 m. Francis Mary Copleston. Educ : 
Rugby School and Balliol College, Oxford. Asst 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks , 
Military Works Services, India ; Punjab 


TODHUNTER, SIR Charles GsoRaE, K.C.S.I. 
(1921), Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
and Royal Historical Societies ; />. 16 Feb. 
1869. Educ.' Aldcnham Sch. and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge, Members' prizeman, 
Cambridge University, 1888 ; m. Aliee, 
O.B.E.,K.-i-H. d of Captain C. Losack, 9‘3rd 
Highlanders. Served in I.C S., Madras ; also 
conducted special inquiries into (Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C P. and C T. 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906; 
T.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India, 
1909-1910. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue 
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1^91 (> * Member of Executive Counieil, 1919-21. 

- resident, Indian Taxation Enquirv Comniit- 
«^e, 1924-25 , Member, Council of State, 1926 
Private Secretary to II H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore Addreits Vasantha Malial, Mysore. 

ton K, II H. Said-uu-datjla, Waztr-ul-mulk, 
N.nv.d) Hall/ Sir Muhaiumrid S.i.wlal Ah Khan 
haliadiii Saulut .ran‘^, <J (’ l.E , h 1H79 s 
19 Jo State has area of 1,634,061 acres and 
population of 317,360. Addresk . Took, 
Ihijput.ina 

TOTrCNHAM, Georoe lliciiAun Frederick, 

C I E (1930), Secretary, Aniiv Department, 
Government of India, b Nov 18, 1890, I 
m Jla/;<1 Joyce, 2nd d of the late Majoi j 
trWMine, 11 W iMislrs Educ Harrow 
and N(‘\v College, Oxfoid .loined ICS i 
in 1914, served m Madras Prehidency as 
Asst Co 111 and Sub-Collr and as Under 
atid ])\ Secretary to ihivt till Apiil 

1924, with Arniy Dcpaitmcrit ot Ixovt 
ot India, as ollicer on special diitv, Depiitv 
Sidctaiv and Secietarv biino 1929 exetpl , 
loi one year with Govt of Madras .is 
Ih tr< IK hnu nt Secietary, 1 931 - 12 Adiiresk 
Cat Messrs Gundlay t\t (’o , htd , 54, I’.irh.i- 
nn nt .str(*et, J^ondon, S. VV 1 

TJIAVANCOIIE AND COCHIN, SOUTH INDIA, 
J’d^'Hor in, Jlr Rbv E. A h Moore, M 4 
h Nov 11, 1870 Edac. Marlborouah Coll, 
and at Oriel Coll , Oxfoid Cui ate at Aston 

Ihrnnn'jh.iin, 1894-90 Missionary of the 
(’ M S III S India from November 1896 , 0 M 
S Duiintv School, Madras, 1896-1914. CMS 
Collfce, Kottayam, 1902-1903 , Cluurman 
<’M s , Distiut Council, Tirmevtlly, 1915-1924 
Cons(>erate(l liishop on 2-» Eeb. 1925. Af/rfiesi 
lii-hop s House, Kottavara. 

TKAVLOS, Sir (WALTEii) EvNCELOT, Kt , 
f/ 19 U, (;iE 1925, DUE 1918, ,s ot 
M alt ( r hen ward Travers and 7 s ot Kev J l> j 
l’ia\(‘is, Muniby, Altoid and Eaiiheld Lo(l«e, I 
luai LKctc , b 1880, nninained Edm 
AUoid, jam olnshire Manager and Insiieetor j 
ot tei trardens in Noith India sime 1900,' 
K liairnian, Dooars Planter’s Association, } 
1914-20, Vue-Chairman, 1921-25, member 
ot niariy tomrnittees assoiiated with teal 
Hid 11 -.try , Member Jalpainuri Distiict Board, ■ 
'911-25 , 31ember Benj^al Lei;islativc (’onmii, 
1020- >1, J.eader, British Tally on Council, , 
Prcident, European Association, 1929 and' 
l'»}0, Capt Northein Bengal Mounted! 
liill» -1, associated with many War Committees | 
Ml twice reieived mention by Commander- j 
in-t 'hier JLt'rn'Mion . shooting. Addiekk 
I ;ai ad i'2hi, Talpaigun. 

1 uENCH, WUJ.IAM lAUNCELOT CkOSBIE, B A I I 
(Dublin), M In-'t <’ H 1 i’' P' , Chi< f Eugineei , j 
l> \\ D b 22 .Inly 1881, m Margan f i 

/i ph.mic Huddleston Edur at J.eys 

s, h"i)l .‘D'l i>»iblin University, Indian Service 
ot laigine<’i-< Addrcst, . Chief Engineer m 
Mild, K.uailii (Smd) 

TItENGi; (iivur.i''! Germ.!), CIE (1933), 
j no )M loi-GtMier.il ot Eorc'^ts b 28 Dci 
Iskj lit Enid CUiroll Be.itlon EdtK 
Wil'iii'dtMi Ctdlege RJEC, CoojX'rs Hill 
Vs-tt "i Olio natoi of Fort'sts Tmijab, 1903 , 
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Const r\.itoi ol Forests, United i’loMiite, 
1920 , (thiet Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 
1931 . Inspector-General of Forests, 1933. 
J*Nblic(dtfH{\ Tractical Forest Management 
Addtf^k Forest Beseareh Institute, Dehra 
Dun 

'TUBBS, The Bight Bbv. 1>r Norman Henry, 
Classical 'Pripos (1900), 'rheological 'Tripos 
(1902), MA (1905), 1) D (Hon causa), 
1923, Cambridge University, Bishop of 
Kangotin b. 5 th July 1879 m Norah 
Elesita Lunt d of Tndiondarv Lunt, Walcot. 
Bath Educ * Ilighgate Sthool and Cainb 
TTiiivt'rsitv Curate, Whitechapel, 1903-05, 
Chuieli Missionaiy Society, U.T. 1910-17, 
Principal ot Bishop’s College, and Hon. 
Si'cretary, S P.G , (Ulcutta. 1917-23; Bishop 
of 'Tinnevellv, 1923-28 , Ihshop ot Itangoon 
sintMJ 1 928. Address : Bishopseouit, Haugoou. 

TUB NEB, Charles William Alois, B A., C S.T. 
(19 >3), C 1 E (1928), ICS, Chief Secretary to 
Government, Bombay b July 30, 1879. Educ 
King Edward VI School, Noiwieli and Magdalen 
Coll , Oxlord m m 19:50 Eileen Dorothy 
Kirkpatrick from whom he obtained divorce 
in 1930 . 1 daughtei Appointed Asst Col- 
lector, horn Presidemy, lu 1903 , Settlement 
Ollieei, Dh.uwai Dist , 1 909-10 , Under-Secre- 
taiy, He\<Mnie .ind Finance Inqiartments, 
Bomb.iy, 1912-15, Cantonment ’higte , 
Ahmediiagai, 1917-1919, Collector, Ahmed- 
nag.ii, 1919-21, Person.'l Asst, to Lord 
iice, Chau man. Public Sei vices Commis- 
sion, 1923-21, Ag Seentarj, Political 
j>ep.irtment, 1924 , Secretaiy, Oein^ral 
D( paitinent, J <>24-1 929 , and Soiaotary, 
Pohtiial Dijiaitment and Itetorrns Ottieer 
in addition, 1930. Ch Secretary, i olitical 
anil llefi'inis Deiiartmcnt, 1933. Address 
Secictanat, Bombay. 

'PWISS, Muok-Gener vL M'illicm Louis 
OBKR klUOlI CB (1930), C 15 E (1919), 
MC ( 1 <) 15 ), Military Sei retaiy, Army 
lle.idquarteis India b 18 Jan 1879. m. 
Nora Miirii I, i/ ol .1 E Wakeiidd, J P 1915, 
(died l<)29), Isaliel Vivian, d ol 'P C Drake 
Esij (19 52) Edue i5edtoid School, 18‘J0- 96, 
BMC., Sandhurst, 18‘)6-1H97 First Com- 
mission, Tan 185)8 , .loin d Indian Army, 
]8‘J9, Boxi r Expedition (Noith China), 
1900-01 , Medal wnth clasp, mentioned in 
desjiatAhca , 'Tibet Expedition, 1903-04 
(Medal), Gieat War, served ni Fr.iucc trom 
1914-17, C B E , MC , Bi evl -Jaout.-Col , 
1917 , Legum ol Honour (French) , Order 
ol Sacred Treasure (Japanese), mentioned in 
des])atehes 5 times , appointed 9th Gurkha 
Billes, 1<J01 commanded 2-9th Gurkha Bitles, 
1921-23; •ippoint(*d Colonel, 9th Gurkha 
Bifles, 1..30 , appointed Colonel 5Ast Punjab 
Bcgiment, 1932 ; Staff College, Camberley, 
l<K)6-07, General Staff, War Office, London, 
1908-12 ; Brigade-Major, Nowshera Brigade, 
1913-14; General Staff, France, 1914-17 and 
General Staff, Airny Headquarters, India, 
1917-19 (Director ot Mihtaiy Intelligence) ; 
General Staff, War Office, 1919-21 ; Director 
of Military Intelligence, Army Headquarters, 
India, 1923-24 . Director ot Military Opera- 
tions, Army Headquarters, lndia» 1924-27, 
Commander, Jullundiir Brigade Area, 1927 
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1931 ; Offg. Commander, Lahore lljstrict, 
1031 , Military Secretary, Army Headqu- 
arters Indi.i, 1032 Piomoted Major-(ierieral, 
\])ril Fellow of Hoval (ieo^^raphual 

So<i(tv KoiiiuU'r Mt'mber l{o\al Institute ot 
Jnteriiational Affairs (ClMtham Hoiis<‘) , 
KouiuO'r Mi'inbi'r ot Hiin.iLij.in ('lub , Itrouze 
Medal ot Iloval Humane Soiietv (100.3) 
Oftner of ,Norw(‘^ian Militaiy Ordei ot St 
Ol.it (1000), Membei ot Amein.in Military 
ttrdei ot tiu' Dragon (1001) AclOresh . 
Aiiuv lleadquartcTs, Simla or Delhi. 

ABJI, Husain Badkuddin* M.A. (Hononre), 
LL.M. (Honoura), Cantab. 1896; Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Chief Judge lletired 
b. li October 1873 in. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Patehally. Educ. * Anjumane-Islam, 
Bombay, St. Navier’a School and College ; 
Downing College, Cambridge. Practised in 
the Bombay High Court. Addrew : Marzbana- 
bad. Andheri 

XrLDLN-PATTENSON, ARTHUR L R I C, 
Meiiibii, Hallway Boaid. h. 15 Nov. 1888. 
in 1 )oiotl IV Margaret M elver 7i’rfMC “ Gres- 
lianis, Holt, Notfolk Had tliiee years’ 
tiaininc, (heat Nortlicrn Hallway, England, 
Joined as jirobationer in 'I'lattic Dept, of 
(r J P. Hallway in 1908, was iii eliarge ot 
0‘waliot Ligiit Hallway and subsequently 
w'oiked as Distiict Traffic Su])erintendent, 
G 1 P. Was Claims Supoiintondenfc from 
1922 to 1924, officiaW as Deputy Traffic 
Mauagei and fiom 1925 to 1927 w«»s Oifieiating 
Cliiet Iiathc Mauagci , in 1928 was selected 
bv Hailw ay Board to organise the new depart* 
merit ot State Hailw^ajs Publicity and was 
(’liict Publicity Officer, in 1929 he went on 
deputation to Europe and Ameiica to super- 
vise the iiianguratioii ol extensive publicity 
schemes on behalt ot Indian Hallways ; in 
March 1930 was appointed Ohiei Transpoita- 
tion Super in U’ndent and In 1931 w'as made I 
Agent Address' “ Glenogle”, Mount j 
pjeusaiit Hoad, Malabai Hill, Bombay j 

TYMMS, Fkebfuick, M (' (1916), C'lievaliei, ' 
Ordre do la (Vmrdiiie (1917). Belgian! 
t'joix de Giieiie (1917) , Associate Fellow 
of the H(i\.il Aeionaiitical Socictv , Diiector I 
oi Civil Aviation in India, b 4 .\ugust 1889 | 
Home Civil Seivice ; South Lancashire, 
Hegiment , Hoyal Flving Coips and Royal : 
Air Forte during war , Air Ministry Civil 1 
Aviation Department, 1919. Air Ministry j 
Superintendent of the Caino- Karachi Air ' 
Route, 1927 , Chiet Technical Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Department, 1928, Director, 
Civil Aviation, India, 1931. Publications • 
Patt author “Commercial Air Transport, ’’ 
1926 ; “ Fl> mg for Air Survey Photography “ 
Suentiflc papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Routes tor Royal Aeronautical Society. 
Address ’ Simla anil Delhi. 

T^JJAL SINGH, Sardar, M. A. (Punjab) ’ 
Landlord and MiUowner b. 27 Dec. 1895 ' 
Educ : Govt. College, Lalioie. Went to ' 
England in 1920 as membei of Sikh Deputation [ 
to press the claims ot tlie Sikh community i 
befoie the joint Parliamentary Committee ; j 
has been member of Shromani Gurdwara , 
Committee since 1921 ; member ot ■ 


Khalsa College Council and Managing Com- 
mittee : Member, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1925 , elected member, Punjab Legis. 
Council ; was member and Hon, Secre- 
tary of Punjab Rctoims Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission ; ser- 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee ; 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Committee ; 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee, Punjab 
(’oiupulsory Primary Education Committee ; 
Presided over non- Government Schools 
Conference, Punjab, 1928 ; was selected 
delegate for Hound Table Conference, 1930 , 
served on Federal Structure Committee , 
on the Business Committee of the Hound 
Tabic Conference ; was invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of the II. T, 
Conference. Presided over Punjab Sikh 
Political Contercuce 1932 , w.i« appointed 
Member, Consultative ( oniinittee, 19.32 
J^resided over Sikh Youths Contoience, 1933 
Addiess . Mianchaim, Piinj.ib 

hmah Hayat Khan Tiwana, Thk Hon 
(JOLONEL NAWAB HANA MALIK, SIR, K.C.I E 
C li E , M V () , Member, Council of State. 
Member of the Council ot the Secretary ot 
State for India, Landlord b 1874 Edni 
Altchison Chiefs’ ('ollcge, Lahore, was given 
lion. Commission in 18th K G O., attended 
King Edwaid’s (’oronation Diiibar at Delhi, 
served in Somaliland , joined Tibet Ex- 
pedition ; was attached to the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan , attended King GeorgeS 
Coionation Durbar at Delhi saw active 
seivicc in the world war in Fiance and 
Mesopotamia, Mons Star 1914, Membei, 
Provineial Recruiting Board . lepreseiited 
Punjab, Delhi War Conterenee in 191S, 
served in the 3ui Kabul Wai (mentioned in 
despatehes), made Colonel , Member, Esher 
Committee, 1920 ; has been President of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society 
of India Address Kaiia, Dist, Shahpur, 
Punjab. 

UHQUHAHT, 1)R WILLIAM Spence, MA., 
D Litt (Abdn ), D D (Hon Abdn ), Doctoi of 
fijw , Ii L (Hon Calcutta), Vice-Chancellor, 
Caluitta UniversifN, 1928-1030; Principal, 
Scott mil Chnrih College since 1928 />. 1877 

/// M.irg.iret Maea skill, d of Hev Miiidoeh 
Maeaskill, Dingwall Educ Aberdeen 
I niversity; New College, Edinburgh, 
Marburg DniverMty, Gottingen Umversit> , 
J»rofessor ot Philosophv, Duff rollege,Caloutta , 
1902; Scottish (Churches College, 1908; 
Member, Indian Universities Congro'sS, 1924 
and 1929; Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Calcutta University, 1927 anJ* 1931, Vioe- 
Cluneellor, Calcutta Univeisity, 8th August 
1928 to Aug 7th, 1930, Chairman of tlie 
Inter-University Board, India, 1931-32. 
I’nncipal, Scottish Chuich College, since 
1928 Publications ' 'Fhe Histoiical and 
the Eternal Christ, (1916) ; Pantheism and the 
Value of Life, (191 9) , Theosopliy and Christian 
Thought, (1922) , Ved.ltnt.i and Modern 
Thought, (1928) ; Contributor to Encvclo- 
psedia of Religion and Ethics Address : 
Principal’s House, Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta. 
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LSMan, Tbk Hon Sib Mauomkd, KCI.E. 
(I'KH) r» A , d. 1884 m.d. of Shifa-ul-Mulk 
Zynulabudin Sahib Bahadur, BA. Educ . 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-ltt25 .flon. Pret. Magte., , 
1916-20, Fellow of the Madras University. , 
and (’hainollor of M.idias. Aiuibia 
at>d Anna Alalai I ins May to August ' 

1'* U , M( nd)i>r Town Plaunmg Trust Idil-i.') 
Ciiainnan ot Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Mt-dicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22, President, Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjnman, Madras; President, Board 
ol to the Govt. INFabomedan Coll, 

and lion Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Ciaits, 1 923-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Lnensing Board, 1922-25, Gave evidence 
betor*' tlie Beforms Committees and the Jail 
Conimittee Elected Member, Madras Legis | 
(oaneil, 1921-23 ; Sheritf of Madras (1924) 
Pr'"sid( lit ot the Corporation of Madras, 

M mix I, 10\( ( utive Coiiiuil I925-J4 

l‘ii-iil(nl, M'idias Childieii’s Aid Soends, 
19j().js Ibesjdent, Mad I IS Disr h.uged 
Pu'.oneis* Aid Society, 1925-1928, Chairman, 

11 It H Tlie Priuee ot Wales’ Children’s 
TIos[tita] Fund , Chairman, the Biitish Empire 
LepiO'>v Reliet Association, Madras, 1925, 
Pie-<id(n( .M.iliomednn Educational Associa- 
tion ot sontherii India Khan Sahib, 1920; 
Kh'in Balndur, 1921 ; Kaisir-i-Hind Second 
Chss, 192 5 Knighted, 1928 K C 1 E (3 933) 
GtliiiiTing G()\ernoi of Madias Maj-August 
19)1 JfWres.s 'IVjinunpot Gaidens, 

3 e\ n im[i( I , Aladras. 

V AC HU \,.J \MsiiF.i)Jl Bkuv.ti, Khan P»ahadur, 

Ji V 15 1 E , Conmiissionei ot Income 

3 a\, I5(iml»av Piesi(lcm‘\ b 2(5 Ma> 1879 >« . 
Ib'sh.in Vidaslui Kai!inj!n\alla , B A Educ 
l,lj»liinsti)m‘ College, Pxunliav. Enteied 
(ii\('n’mm' Senne as Deputy Collector, 
J'lOj Eidilxafioyts 'riie Bonihav Income Tax 
M 111 II il Sddtrsi, Banco M.insioii, Cumballa 

liilJ ^*omlla^ 

V \ f 1 , I [I (I!L1 h r.nw VU]>, B A ,M 1) , F ACS, 

Kill (Sil\er), 1930, XI H (Gold), 3932 
M.dnd Missionaiv h July 31, 1880 

hi Idi/ahctli Crane LV/fc Blair Hall 
A( \d(Mii\ Blaiistoun, X A’ , USA 

I'liiiuton Cni\cisit\, Pnmeton, X Y, 

( l.ui'bii 1 m\ , School of 'I’lopHal Me<licine, 

J ni’on American riesbMenan Mission 
lio-pili) AIij.ij sMC siufel9l0 J*ubhca- 
t.ott-. \itbo plastv ot tin Elnow-joiiit , 

lo uiG lo^tonu iindri lo»al anaesthesia, 
Aiiitt I nl(‘>-tirial Ghstnntion, Cataract 
T'tiiitna. Addrc'^h Afission Hospital, 

VA/1TI)AB, Sohkau Shapook, MHCP*[ 
MBCS (Eng), Eieut-COLoNEL , 
j ’ll s, .IF, I’rofessoi of Mediunc, Grant j 
AG U( il ( ollege. Senior Phvsn lan and. 
Siipeiintdiilent, J J Hospital, Supeiinten- 1 
fp. ,t i; .! Hospital foi Childieii, Bombay ' 
b J 1883 tu to Alarv Honiiusji Wadia | 

/V,/, " Giinr Aledieal College, Bombay , j 
St Itai'li.iloineu’s Hospital, London Enteied ‘ 

J Al ^ in During the Great War ' 

l in Gcinian, E Afiica and subsequently | 
in i’< I ‘I'lnl Mesopotamia Appoint eil 
P,, (d T'atholng>, Grant Medical College 
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III 1923 , Second PhVbician, J. J. Hospital 
.and Piofessorof Materia Medica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923 , First Physician, J J 
Hospital .ind Professor of Mediiine, G M 
(College in 1025 . and Superintendent, J. J 
Hospital in 3 92(1 Address 3, Rocky Hill 
Flats, Land’s End Ro.id, Malahai Hill, 
Bombay. 

VELINKElt, Shiukuishna GunajI, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.l’. (1903); Holder of 
Coititieate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909) , of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn , Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity, (1909) b. 12 April. 1868. m. to 
Piabhavatibai, d. of Jt.io Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Ediic.i St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader, High Court, Bombay in 
January I89.t, called to tlio Bar in June 1909. . 
In prominent practice in the High Court at 
Bombay and ci imina I courts ot the Presidency. 
One of the Commissioners apyaunted under 
the Defence of India Act to tiy culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Viramgain arson and murder 
cases, 3939 ; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bomnav Imorovement Act. 
Sept 1921 to April 1923 Elect en Member, 
Boiiibav Bar Goninil and \ i< (‘-I’lcsidcut 
vitin 19 5 { .Sc<r\ , F I Hindu Gvinkinuta 
I‘'97I90S /^ub/ii u(i(iii\ Fan ol Gaming 
<«iid Wigciiiig .ind 1 • l.aw ol Coin]m'so!\ 
l.aiid A* rjuisit ion .Old ( oinpi usal ion L/r/o'ss 
Bdan IIoiim 42A Lanungton Road (Soiitti), 
Bonit>.i\ 

Aj:\kATA, ID ])!>[, Silt KtUMA, Kt BA, 
Meinlm ot th<> Evmntivt Count il, Matlras 
(roxcinment f) 187') ui R L.ivmi 
Kantainina Educ Aits College, B'))ab- 
muntliv, Matlras ('In istian ( 'ttlli'gt', anti INI.itliMs 
Law ( t»Ili gt Ft fl the nttn-Brahmin 
d<*fui1atn)ij to lilt' Joint l\u liamt'iitai v 
Coinnnttet t)n Imlian ( 'onstitntit>nal Rtdoims 
in 3919, M< mhi I ot Hit InijreiiaJ Ft'giHlatiVe 
(oumil 1920. Alinistei ot Agrn ultiirt and 
Jndn'»(i It s to tilt Aladias (Pivt innient, 3920- 
23 , Membt ’ tit (he KFulias Fegi^ialive (’oiim il, 
l920-2() Alt inltei ol 1ht> St nait' t)t tin .Madras 
I iiiveihitv, 1924-2() Ali'inhei td the Syinlieati' 
ot tin* Andiira Cnivi'isitv, 1921-2(5, apptiinted 
Imlian Di legatt to tin* Fragile Asst inblv at 
(i'inva, 1928 anti Agt nt to the (ioveinmeut 
ot Intlia in .8 Atm a, J 929-, 52, Memhei ol 
E'l cntive CtJiiiui) ol thi (Jovejnoi ot Madias, 
1934. Address Se( u taiiat, Matlias 

VENKATASTIBBA RAO, Thh Hon. MR 
Justice M , B.A. B.L., Judge, High Cou.t, 
Madras, b. 18 Julv 3878. Educ.: Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College. Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 ; Practised 
from 1903 ^921 in partnership with Mr. 

A' Radliaknshnaiya under the firm name of 
Messrs. Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakriah- 
iiaiya Had a I'lrge and leading yiractice on 
the Original Side of the High Court Election 
Commissioner, 1921-22 ; apptd. to the Hlgti 
Court Bench, 17 Nov. 1921 : President, 
Aiinndana Sarayjam The Madras Seva 
batian, ari<l Dist Scout Council ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Pioviiuial Scout Council Address Spur 
Tank Houset*, Spur Tank Road, 37gniore, P O., 
Madias. 
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VIEIRA D£ CASTRO, Most Key, Theotonius. 
Mangel Ribeibo, D.D., D.C.L. ; R. C. Bishop 
of San Thome de Mylapore, since 1899-1929, 
Arclibishop of Goa and Patriarch of the East 
Indies since 1929. h. Oporto, 1859. Educ.. 
Gregorian Uni., Rome. Address : Nova 
Goa. 

VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, Diwan Baha- 
DUK Silt T , KB E. (1926) ; Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agnciiltnral Keaearcli 
from 1929 b August 1875. Educ Presidencj' 
College, Madras .Toined Provimual Service, 
1898 ; Revenue Olhcer, Madras Corporation, 
from 1912 to 1917 ; Secretary to the Board • 
of Revenue, 1917-18 , director of Land ^ 
Records, 1918, l)c])uty Director of Indus- 
tries, 1918-19; Diwan of Cochin.. 1919-32, ; 
Collector and District Magistrate, 1920, 
Commissioner for India, British Empires 
Exhibition, 1922-2."> ; Member, liCgislativo 
Assembly, 1925-26 , Director ot Industrie**, 

1926 , also Director of Fisheries, 1926 , opened ; 
Canadian National Exhibition, August 1926, , 
Member, Puiilic Service Commisbion, 1926-29 
Address : Simla 

VIRA-VALA, Dakuak Siiia, Political Secretary 
Rajkot State since October 1931 h. 29 
January, 1888 Educ at llajkumar College, 
Rajkot Wing Master, Rajkumar College, 
Adviser to the Thakore Saheb, Chiid.i, 
Deputy Political Agent, Pulanpur , Managci, ■ 
Lathi State ; Dewaii, Porbaiidai State , 
Dowan, Junagadh State, Distrut Deputy ' 
Political Agent, Bewa R.intha up to 1st April 

1927 • Iluzur Personal Assistant to His 
Highness the Thakore Saheb oi Rajkot 
up to October 1933 Address Bagasra, 
Kathiawar 

VISVESVARAYA, SIR Mokshagpndam, 
K.C.I.B., LL D., I). Sc , MJ.C.E , late Dewau , 
of Mysore, b. 15 Sept. 1861. Ediic . . Central 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll. of Science, Poon.i. ; 
Asst Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884 ; > 
Supdt. Eng, 1904, retired from BombJiv 
Govt Service, 1908 Apptd Sp Consulting 
Eng to Nizam’s Govt , 1909 , Ch Eng and 
Sec, PW. and Ry Depts , Govt of Mysore, 
1909 , Dewan ot Mysore, 1912-1918. Chairm.\n, 
Bombay Techn 1 c. 1 l an(l Industrial Edutatiori 
Committee (appointed by the Govcrnme.it of 
Bombay), 1921-22, Member, New (tipital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922 ; Rctrem.h- 
inent Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- ■ 
poration, 1924 , Chairman, Indian Eironoinic 
Enquiry Committee (appointcii l)v the Govern- i 
ment of India), 1925 , Member, Bombay Rack ■ 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the ! 
Government of India), 1926. Toured round ! 
the world m 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publicattons : “ Recon- 
structing India ” (P. S. King & Son, Ltd , 
London), and “ Planned Economy for India” 
(1934), Bangalore Press, Bangaloie Address : 
Uplands, High Ground, Bangalore. 

WACHA, SIR Dinsha Edulji, Kt., J.P., a 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India (1920), 
Member, Bombay Leg. Council (1915-16) | 
and of Tmpenal Leg. Council, 1916-20 ' 
Member, Council of State (1920) ; Member | 
of the firm of Messrs. Morarji Goculdas <fc 
Co., Agents, Morarji Gokuldas S. & W. Co., i 


Ltd and Sholapur S. & W. Co , Ltd. ,1892-1931, 
ex-Directoi, The Central Bank of India, 
Director, Berar Co (1928) and Ex-Dircctor, the 
Scmdia Navigation Company, b 2 Aug 1844. 
m. 1 860, but widower since August 1888. Educ 
Elphmstoue Coll., Bombay ; in Cotton Indus- 
try, since 1874; for 30 years Bombay Mun 
Corpn. (President. 1 901 -02) ; tor 45 years, 
Mem , Bombay MiUowners' Association Com- 
mittee since 1889 and President m 1917 and 
member, Bombay Imp. Trust since its forma- 
tion m 1 898 up to 1919 , Jh-es of 17th National 
Congress, Calcutta, 1901 ; and of Belgaum 
Prov Conference, 1894 ; gave evidence before 
Royal Commission on Indian expenditure in 
1897 , Trustee of Eljilimstone Coll ; also 
ex-Cliairman, Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Biiri'au ; was Gen. Sec , Indian National 
Congress for 17 years from 1891 , Trustees of 
Vic .Tubilee Technical Institute since 1902 
and Hon Sec from 1909 to 1923 , President, 
Western India Liberal Association from 1919-27. 
Was Secretary, Bombay Picsidcncy Associa- 
tion from 1885 to 1915 and President from 
1915 to 1918. Was President of the First 
Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference in 
1922, 18 Chairman and Trustee of People’s 
Free Reading Room and Library sinee 1917 
Publications Pamjdilets on Indian Finance, 
Currency and liJconomics, Agricultural Condi- 
tion of India, Railways, Currency, Temperance, 
Military Expenditure, etc ; formerly large 
contributor to leading Indian newspapers 
and lournals tor 45 year's from 187 > , also had 
published History of Share Speculation 
of 1863-64; Life of Premchand Roychand; Life 
of J. N. Tata, the Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay (1860-76). Address : 
JiJi House. Ravelin Street. Fort, Bombay 

VVADIA, Ardeshir Button, ti, BA (liom 
and Cantab ), Bar-at-Law. Professni of 
Piiilosophy, University of Mysore and Sec 
rotary. Enter- University Boaid, India h 
4 .Tune 1888 m Tchmina Homeii Postwalla 
Educ St Xavier’s Higli School and Wilsor 
College, Bombay ; at the Middle Temple 
London, for Bar , at St Catherine’s, 0\tt»rd 
for Dijdoma in Economics and Pohtica 
Science (with distinction) , at Fitz Wilhan 
Hall lor Moral Science ’J'npos Professo 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson Collogi 
Bombay, 1914 ; Lecturer in Psvchologj 
University of Bombay, 1914-16 Professo 
of Philosophy, Mysore University since 191'; 
Dean ot the Faculty of Arts, Mysoic TJmvei 
sitVjl 927-30 , Offg Directoi of Public Eiistriu 
tion in Mysore, 1930-31 , President of the A1 
India Federation of Teachers* Asso ciations j 
Patna, 1926 , President, Indian Philosophic 
(Jongress at Dacca in 1930. Delegate 
the Mysore University to the Fifth Congre 
ot the Universities of the British Emiui 
London and Edinburgh, 1931. Presidei 
Fourth All-Karnataka Hindi Praih 
Conference, 1932 Secretary, Inter-Uiuversi 
Board since April 1932. Publications T 
Ethics ot Feminism , A Text-Book ot Civic 
A Handbook of Moral Instruction tor Teache 
Civilisation as a Co-operative Adventi 
(The Principal Miller Lectures in the Univers 
of Madras 1932) Articles m Mind, Philo 
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phical llevicw, Monist, International Journal 
of 3’^tlucs The Journal of Phiio^'Ophical 
StuiiK's The Philosophical Quarterly, The 
Aryan Path Edited the Mysore University 
Maf^azane, i‘):28-ao. Address. The University, 
My SOI c. 

WADIA, liOMANJi JA\iSKTJl. the Hon Mr 
Justjre MA., LL.P (Unlv of Pombay), 
liai-at-ba\v Judge, Bomba \ High Tourt 
h 4 Aug 1881 m Rattan bai Ilormnsji Wadia 
and vn])seqiiently to Penn IVowioji Chinov 
of Se<*nn(leiabad Kduc St AaMcr’.s College, 
Boml)a\ and at the ]nnei Temple, London, 
tor the lUr, 1904-0, was Principal, Uovt. 
Law College, iloiilbav, lOlO-3 02'j Acting 
IhiivjK Jtidge ot the High (Viurt of Bomba\ 
foi two months irom 5th June 1028 , and 
ag.uii tioin January to October 1020, and from 
l^'l 1 < 1) to Oitobei lOtJl) Additional Judge, 
10 id- 11, (fnitiimed ms Puisne Judge, High 
Conit in JuiK' lO'll Syndn, l'ni\ oi 
lloinh.a Af/^//cs6 . Quetta 'I'eiiau Chowpatt\, 
Jloiuliax. 

WADIA, hiJiCiTSEOW N ,lvt (1032),C T E (1010), 
Pillowner b 18(19. Kdac * King’s (’oil , | 
London Joiiieil his tathei’s him, 1888 i 
Ch.iinnan, Bombay JMilhiw'riers’ Assodation [ 
(lOlM Athhcis', Peddei House, Cumballa , 
Hill, Bombay. | 

wadia, Jamsetji A1iI)\skrr, J P , 1900, ' 
Merchant, b 31 Oct. 1857. Edue. : Elphiu- ^ 
stone Sch and Coll, and served appren'ice-i 
ship in Dickinson Akroid & Go. of London ; i 
Promotor and DJ»’ector of Cotton and other | 
industrial concerns ; Member of Bombay i 
Mini (tupn liom 1 901 -1 021 Was a nieiiib( i I 
oi lh( Grinding Committee ol th(' Coipoiatioii 
ioi about liM' years, in 1009 was dtitfd a| 
nil mbi . I)> (loyernment ol the Malaria j 

Commisooii wbidi nud in Simla, ni 1017' 
w is Ml((l(d by government to a eonimittei 1 
ol loin to iminiie into tin eoinplaints ol ' 
lojiit s|(kU (ompanies aiising <*u( ol the | 
imjiosition of siip(T-ta\ Foi 21 ><‘ars wiole , 
the (oitoii industrial review for the Cit\ ot | 
Boriduv tor the Tunes of India loiniueiiemg ^ 
witli 100', Pnhlnnlwns M’riter on Indus- i 
liial and rjeononiie subjeets , pnblisbi d two; 
pampldils against (losing ot fb» Mints I 
WiJdeiiuss Road, Malabai Hill, j 
itoniliiv 1 

WADI \ SinNiTSSHRWANJlKowiiosiEE K RE,! 
( ■ I 1 , , M I M K , M ] St E , J P , F C P S ; 
(Hon ) 3liliownci h 3()Ma> 1873 m Evylene ; 
Clan I’owell EWuc * St Xaviei’s College | 
t'lunm.iu of the Boinbav Millowneis’ 
Assouatum. 1011 and 1925 Address ' Stiadiey ' 
Hoini Peddei Road, Bombay. , 

WADJA, 1‘EbTONJi AIIDKSIIER, M. A., Professor 1 
ot Jhilosophv and History, Wilson College,' 
Bombay, b lt> Dec. 1878. Edac, . Elphmstone 1 
College, Bombay. Pubheatwns : The 

PbilosopherH and the French Revolution 
Zoioist nanism and our Spiritual Heritage,' 
Inmiirv nto the Pniioiples of Theosophy I 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money , 
Moiket m India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
arid IDdory of India. Address * Hormazd j 
Villa, Malabar Hill. Bombay. I 


WALI Mahomed IlussANALLy, Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Eltendl, 
Majidi, Turkish Coiii>ul and Founder of the 
Sind Madressah-tiil-Islam, Karachi , was Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly for several years and 
Fellow, Bombay University, was Muiiicipal 
(hiincilloi Karai hi tor about 29 years, inembei 
and Chaiiman, Municipal and J)istnct School 
Hoard, Karachi, seivc'd as first President 
Slialii Jirgaii, Jaeobabad, foi about 8 years: 
was Pnsident, Miilala Schools Committc'e , 
meinbei. War JiOagiie, Seiretary, Sind Maho- 
medan» Association, member, 1). J. Sind 
College Board , lias been Member, Sind 
Madri'ssali Hoaid, lor about 17 yais. 
Rctiied Di^putv Colleetoi , Is Special First 
Class Magidiate, sinie 1915; Linuied 
Pioprietor, was President ot Ednealional 
Conlerentc 1931 h 5 Dec 1800. Widowrer 
Ednc Elphiiistone (’olb^gc and Uoyt 
Law Sclu,o1, Bombay Seived (lovt in 
VMiious (b'paitiiumts lor 33 veins; iidiredin 
1915 Addless HarlcatMair/al, Builder Road 
Extension, Kaiatlii. 

\VALKEll, Gi'orur Loins. Govt Soluitorand 
Public Pi o'-ci lit or, and (JoviTuinent I’rosee.ii- 
toi, Bombay, h 2» SeptmnlxT, 1879, m to 
\gu( s iMiiind Portei, d ot Col 11. S Porter, 
l)y laeutenant toi County of Lancastei 
EdiK Javeipool (’oilegc War Servile, 
France and Ih'lgium, 4tb Aug 1914 to 
Xovembei 1919 promoted Taent -Col. 
RFA Retired, 1921 P.u In ei , Messrs Little 
and Co. Address H^eulla Club. 

VVAZIRHASAN'.Tiito Hov. Sir Saiyid, Kt , 
B A., LL B., Chief Judge of Oiidb Kduc '"lov- 
ornment High School, Halba , Miiir Central 
College, AlUtliabad . M. A, O (College, Aligarh. 
Joined the Lucknow Bar in 1993 , Secretary, 
All-ludia Moslem J.cdgue from 1912-19, was 
instrumental in bringing about Hindu-Moslem 
Pact of 1919 , appomteii J udicial Commissioijer 
of Oudh in 1929, and Cluet Judge ol Oudh, 
Febiuary 1930. Address Wa/ji Jlas,.n Jbnid 
Lucknow. 

WEBB, Sir Montauu de Pomeroy, Kt (1921), 
C J E , (J B E , Member ot (kniiieil of the East 
India Association, Vne-Tbesident, Anti- 
Slavery and Abor'glnes Jbote'olion Society 
(’hairman, Dailtf Gazette Prc'-s Ltd , Karadii 
b Clifton, 18(>9 m 1908 Catherine Fiances 
(whom he divoried). Edne Piivately. 
Member of Indian Jascal (’ommittee, 1921-22, 
late member of the Indian l-cgi’-lative 
Assembly and late (’hainnan, Kaiaehi 
Chamber of Commerce. Publications Britain 
Vietoiious ' , India and The Empire, 
Bntain’s L lemma, Aioiind the Woild, 
India’s Phi,dit, etc Add)ei>s Karachi 

WETH, LIKI T -COCONEL J\MES LESLIE RoSE, 
CIL (19 U), Agent to Coveinoi -General 
for the Gujarat States and Resident at 
Baroda h 29 Jan 1883 in Tlivra Lctitia 
Vlexandia Sommers Kdac Wellingbo- 
rough and R()>al Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Joined Ro\al Aitillei V , 1900, tiansferred to 
Indian Aiinv (5th Cavahy), 1904; joined 
Political Department, 1908, has been IT B M* s 
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Consul at Kermanshah and Shiraz ; Keaident 
in Kashmir , Political Officer of Sikkim, 
Tibet and Bhutan,’ and Kesident at Baroda 
Address The llesidcncy, Baroda. 

WE8TCOTT, Rt. Rbv. F., set Calcutta, Bishop 
of. 

WHEELER, Thomas Sheriock, Ph. D. (Lond.), 
B Sc. (Lond ); F.I.C , F.R C Sc I , F Inst P 
M.l. Chem. Eng., J.P. Principal and Professor 
of Organic Chemistry, Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay, b. 30 April 1899 m. Una 
Brigid, d of the late John Sherlock, B A 
Educ : O'Connell School, Dublin and the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin. Demonstrator 
in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
(College, Glasgow , Research Chemist at the 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London, Senior Research Chemist 
with Imperial C5hemical Industries Ltd 
Publications : about 50 research papers and 
20 patents on chemical subjects ; two text 
books, “ Systematic Organic Chemistry ’* and 
“ Physico-Chemical Methods " Also transla- 
tions into English of some German text- 
books. Address : Royal Institute of Science, 
Mayo Road, Bombay, 

WHITE. Major Fbedbriok Norman, C I.£ , | 
M.D. ; Asst. Dir .-Gen., I.M.S. (Sanitary) , 
1914 ; Sanitary Commsr., Oovt. oi India. ' 
Simla. Address: c/o Grindlay & Co., i 
Bombay. 

WHITTAKER, Harry, Captain, late 11 E , 

B Sc., A.B. C Sc , A M Inst.C E , AMI 
Mech.E , A M T E E , M Soc Ing. Civ dc 
France, M of (Joimcil Jiin, Inst. Eng, 
Principal, 'Che Maclagan Engineering tVdlcgo, 
Lahore, b 23rd Feb 1879 m, d, ot John , 
Siddall. Educ Bury and Royal College ol ; 
Sc., London With J. H Riley tV Co , 
JJngincers, Bury , Jackson Bios , Bolton , ' 
Demonstrator in Mathematics and Mc.<*hanics 
under Jhrot. John Perry in the Royal Coll, 
of Science, London ; University Lecturci 111 
Engineering, City and Guilds (Eng ), College, 
South Kensington , Head ot Engineering 
Dept , Wandsworth Technical Iii.st , R E Vols 
and Terr., 1902 to 1914 , Joined regular Army, 
December 1914 , ('omiii March 1915 ; witli 
the 13th Corps in Fiance 1916-19. Joined 
present Indian appointment, March 1923 
Publications Papers on Hydro-Eloctric Woik, 
pub I.M E., &. J.l E Address . Th<- 
Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore. 

WHITWORTH, Charles Stanley, CIE. 
(1927) Chief Mining Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India (Railway Department) h 
14th June 1880 m. Mabel Webb of Brav, 
1932. Attached to Mining Depaitment, 
North Western Railway, 1909-12; Asst. Coal 
Superintendent, Indian State Railways, 1913- 
14 , servue lent to G. I. P Railway, 1914-17, 
ofliciated as Mining Engineer and Technical 
Advisei to Coal Controller, 1918-20 , Appoin- 
ted Chief Mining Engineer, Railuay Boaid, i 
1921 , Member, Indian Coal Committee, 1925 , j 
Picsident, Indian Coal Grading Board, 1927-33, j 
President, Indian Soft Coke Ce.ss Committee, 
1929-33 Address Bengal Club, Calcutta, 
Oriental Club, London 


WIGRAM, General Sir Kenneth, K C B. 
(1930), CSI. (1921), CBE (1919) 
b S O (1917), Aide-de-Camp General 
H M the King (1933) , Belgian Order of the 
Crown , Belgian War Cross , Legion of 
Honour ; Older of the C!iown ot Siam ; 
Geneial Officer Commanding-in-Cliief, Nor- 
thern IJommand h 5th December 1875 
Educ Winchester, Sandhurst Seived N. W. 
Fiontiei, 1897-98 Tirah, 1897-98 N W 
Fiontier (Waziristan), 1901-02 'I'lbet (March 
to Lhasa), 1903-04 European War, 1914-18 
Director ot Staff Duties, Army Headquarteis, 
India, 1919-21 , Commander, Delhi Brigade 
Area, 1922-24 ; Deputy Adjutant and Qiiaiter- 
mastci Geueial, N(»ithern Coinmaiifl, India, 
3 924-26, Commandei of the Waziristan 
District, 1926-29, Chief of the Geneial Staff, 
India, 1931-34 , General Officer Command mg- 
in-(3iief. Northern (Jommand, India, May 
1934. Address Headqnaiteis, Northern 
Command, India, Rawalpindi /Mur rec. 

WILBEKFOJU'E-BEIJ.. TiiK Box’hle Likut- 
CJOLONFL Harold, CIE, Foreign .lud Political 
Depart mciit. Go V( innu'nt oi Indu , Agtnit to 
the flovcinor-General Punjab States, h 1 7 Nov 
1885 w.Margaret,rf of late('upt Mk hael Festing 
formerly of tlie 20th Begiment (The Lancashire 
Fusiliers) Educ . Ellesmere College, Shrop- 
shire, and Pembroke College, Oxford, Gazetted 
to The Connauglit Rangers, 1905, transferred 
to Indian Army, 1908 and to Political Dejiart- 
roent, 1909 , retuiiu'd to the Army for the 
period of the War and saw active service 
in France and India ; was Asst Mil. Secretary 
to Commander-iii-Chief m India, 1918-19 , 
has served in Pohtn al Department in Western 
India, Central Imlia, Punjab and tlie Deccan ; 
was Dy. Political Secretary to Government ol 
India, 1928-1930 , and Ag.Political Secretary to 
Government ot India m 1 93f) First Agent to 
the Go\(*rnor-(»t‘iH‘ral tor tlu> Dcican Statts. 
and Resuli'iit at Kolliapur, 1913-34 /*///>- 

luations ‘ Th(* History ot Kathiauai”, 
"Some 'rruiislationstrorn the Maiathi Po«*ts” 
j “A (iraminatn a] Treatise of the Marathi 
1 Language ” , " War Vignettes ; ” and othoi 
' monographs and articles m various periodicals 

1 Address The Residency, Laliort , Pnnjal) 

! WILES, GILBERT, M.A. (Cantab ), CIE 
I (1926), CSI (1931) rhairman, Bombay 
I Port Trust, b. 25 March 18S0 ui. 

; Whnifrod Mary Pryor. Educ. . Perse School 
i and S. Cath. College, Cambridge Joined l.C S, 
j in India, MK14; Asst. Collector and Asst 
j Political Agent ; Supdt , Land Records, 1910 , 

I Asst. Collr. and Collector, 1916-17 ; Chairman, 
j Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920 ; Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22 ; Secy 
General Department, 1923 ; Secy , Finance 
Department, trom 1923-32 ; President, Bombay 
Art Society. 1926-32 , Member, Indian Tariff 
Board, Sept 1933, Address "North End”, 
Ciimballa Hill, Bombay. 

WILKINSON, Hector Russell, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1927) ; I.C.S., Secretary, Education Depart- 
ment, Government of Bengal, b. March 11, 
1888. m. Theodora Damtree. Educ * Clifton 
and Queen’s College. Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1912 and posted to Bengal. 
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Private Secretary to H. E. the (governor of 
Bengal, 1922-27. Address . United Service 
Club, Calcutta 

WILKINSON, Sydney Artiiuii, M.R C S. 
( ), L 11 C P (Lond ), 1) T M , and D T U 
(Liverpool, Uni ) , Medical Officer, B B. A 
C I illy Co , Ajmer, b 17 March 18fe(5. m 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1915. Edve . 
City of J^ondon School, Queen's Coll , Taunton, 
and ht Thomas’ Hospital, London Felloiv 
of the Koyal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922>, A Serving Brother oi 
the Veneiable Order of St John of Jerusalem 
(1930), Hon. Magte , Ajmer-Merwara; past 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmer Municipalit\ , 
and Pre'-ideiit, Bajputaiia Branch of the 
European Association Puhhcatxons : A 

Malaria Survey of Ajmer City 1930 Address 
Ajmci 


Indian I'olue, ihiitcHl Provinces, 1900; 
Superintendent, 1913 . Assist/ant to Inspector- 
' Oencial, 1917. Secretary, Indian Disordcra 
Inquiry Committee, 1919-20; Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General, 1923, Officiating Inspector- 
(Jeneial, 1928, Diieetor, intelligence Bureau, 
Home Department, Govt ot India, 1931. 
Addre\s Jlevv Delhi and Simla. 

' WILLINGDON, isr Earl of, cr 1931, 1ST 
I Viscount, cr 1924 ; 1st Baron of IUtton. 

cr 1910, Freeman Freeman-Thomas, 
' G.M S I (1931) , G M 1 F. (1931) . G C.M G. 
(1926) ; G B E ( 1918) , Viceroy and Goyernor- 
General of India, 1931. b 12 Sept 1866 . 
*. of Frederick Freeman Thomas and Mabel; 
d of Ist Viscount Hampden ; in 1892 Hon. 

1 Mane Adelaide (C.I., G B E , cr 1924)., d. of 
1st Earl Brassey; one son, A 1> C to Lord 
Brassey when Governor of Victoria, 1895; 


WILLIAMS, Geobgb Brans^T, M. Tnst C. E. ' 
M. I. Mc( li. E., F. R. San. I., F.R.G.S., ' 

Member of Council, Institution of I 
Engineeni( India), late Cliief Engineer, Public ' 
Health Department, Bengal , Consulting 1 
Engineer, Member ot firm of Williams and ’ 
Temple b 7 April 1872 ; m Dorothy Maud, 
d ot E Tliorii of Cheadlc Hulme, Clie- 
shire. Ednc * Clifton. Articled to 
Mr James Mansergh, F. 11 S P Pres. Inst 
C.E., 1891 , Asst, on York Main Drainage 
Works, llirrningham Waterworks , Resi- 
dent engineer in-Charge, Whitby Water- 
works , Served S. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Statf Officer ; Asst. District Eng’iioer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways ; J^ers, Asstt. to Mr i 
G. R. Strachan, M, Inst. C.E., 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- ‘ 
works; Consulting Engineer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water- i 
works . Naivasha, Nakurti and Zanzibar sani- ! 
lation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, &c., ' 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage j 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 1 
carried out including Jberia, Gaya, Hooghly, | 
Climsurah, Ivallmpong, Seramporo, Monghyr, 
CoTiiill.i, lianeeguiige, Midnaporc, Suri and 
Cooch-Belwr waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan, ' 
Dacca, kiiriseoiig and Tittaghur mam drainage 
schemes. Publications : Sewage disposal in 
India and the East, Elementary Sanitary , 
Engineering (time editions); Practical 
Siuiitarv Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- , 
po«al. R. E Journal, 1909, “ Rcmtall of ' 
Wales," Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and Spillways in India, “Engineer," 
1922 ; Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Eu'Mnociiiig m Bengal ; Public Health in India 
“ XlXtb Century " February 1928, &c 
Address 28 Victoria Street, Westminster 
g \V 30 Hill Street, S W. Tower House, , 
Ciki'tta, and United Service Club, Calcutta { 


williams, Gaft. Hbrbisrt arkstbono, , 
D 8 O l.ks ; Itesidcnt Medical Officer, Ran- 
noon G neral Hospital, since 1907. b. 11 Feb 
1875. Address : General Hospital, Rangoon. 


M.P. (L) Hastings, 1900-1906; Bodmin 
Division of Cornwall, 1906-1910 .fimior Lord 
of Treasury, lOO.O-oO , J P , Governor of 
Bombay, 1913-1919; of Madras, 1919-1924; 
was present as Delegate for India at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 1924; 
Cliairman of the Delegation from the Boxer 
Indemnity Committee which visited China, 
,Tan -July, 1926 . Major, Sussex Imperial 
Yeomanry, Loid-in-Waiting to H M. the 
King; Go\ernor-Gen 'lal of Canada, 1926- 

1931, appointed Governor-General and 
Viceroy of India, 1931 Address The 
Viceroy’s House, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla. 

WILLMOT, Roger Boulton, H M Trade 
(’ommissioiUT at Calcutta b 16 (ht 1892. 
Educ Beikhamstcd In l)U'«uu"'S in Lt. ion 
1911-1015 Joined Ko'al Naval VoliiutooT 
Reserve in ti.insterred to \imv with 

a (oininission in R G A (SR) r» July 
J9J0, in Goveinrncnt ^civnc in London, 
1920-1924 Address BciumI Clul), Calcutta. 

WINGATE, Ronald Evelyn Leslii , CTE, 
B A , 1 C S , Cffg. I’ohtual Seeietaiv, (Govern- 
ment of India, b 3()th Septr 1885) Educ * 
at BradtieM ami Balhol College, (Jxford 
Arrived m India 1913 and Mciv'^ed m the 
Puniab as Asst (’oininissioiier , tiansforred 
to Delhi as City Magistiate, 15)16, special 
duty on stall ot Jacutmiant-Govcnioi, Punjab, 
1017, special duty undei I’lvil Comniismoner 
of Occujncd Teiiitoiies, Mesoiioiami.i, 1917; 
Politic al Agent and H M’s Consul at Maskat, 
15)19, special assistant to Rc^sidont in Kash- 
mir, 1921, Politic al Agent and 11 M's 
Consul, Maskat, 1923, 8ecirta»\ to Agent 
to Ocivcinor-fieneral in Rajpiitaiia, September 
1924 , ditto Jialuchistan, 1927 , Political 
Agent and Deputy Coinmmsionci , Quetta- 
Pishm, 1028, Political Agent, Sibi. 15)31; 
Deputy Secrc'tarv to the Government of 
Inclia, Foreign and Political DepartTnent, 

1932, Officiating Secietarv, October 1932 
Address Government of Jndia, Delhi and 
Simla 


witii\M 80 V Sir Horace, Kt. (1934), WINTERBOTHAM, Geoffrey Leonard, B.A. 

( 19 ”) MBE (1919), Direc*tor, (Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, Messrs. Wallace 
u.t. li.-M o r^BuKau, (ioverimuait ot India , & Co 5 7 Oct 1889 m Hilda, youngest d. 

/ 10 Joan Emma Doran ' of D. Norton, C.8 1. Educ Malvern Coll. 

Hr’t/ rd^/< Cheltenham College. Joined! and Magdalene Coll, Cambridge. Busi- 
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ness in India since 1912; apptd. Consul i 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926 , Meml)er, Legisla- j 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-27 , Vice-President, i 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927 and 
19‘i2 President, liombav Chamber of 
Commerce, 1929 and 1934, President, Associai- I 
ed Chambers of (’ommerce of India and i 
Ceylon, 1929 Member, Legislative Assembly, . 
1929 AdOresh . Monte Bosa, Bady Sett Hill, ' 
Bombay C 

WOOBHEAB, Sir John (Ackroyd), The IIon I 
Iv C S 1 (1934) , C J E (1931) , Pmamo i 
Member, Government of Bengal h 19 June 1 
1881 m Alice Maiv Wadsworth Ediic * ■ 
Biadford Giammai School, dare CoUege, j 
Cambridge Entered Indian (‘ivil Servue, * 
1904 , Asst. Magistrate and Collector, Mymen- ' 
feingh ; Sub-Bivisional Ollicer, Hailakandi, ! 
1906-07; Joint Magtc., Chittagong, 1908-09, 
Magistrate and Collector, 1 909-10 , Magistrate 
and Collectoi, Earidpur, 1911-15, Magistrate , 
and Collector, Mymensingh, 1916-17; Addl. i 
Judge, Alipur, 1917-18, Eiist Land Aeqmsi- ' 
tion Collectf)!', Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
1918-24 , Offg Chairman. Improvement ' 
Trust, I92t, Eiiiancial Secretaiy, Govern-, 
inent of Bengal, 1924-27, Joint Secietarj, 
Commeice Department, Govt ot India, , 
1927-28, Secretarv, CommcKe Department,' 
Government of India, 1928-32; Ofliciatmg 
Commerce Member, Govcinment ot India, 
1931, llopiesentcd Govi'rnrnent of India on 
Bui rna Bound 'J'abl<‘ Couferem e , Einanee 
Member, Government ot Bengal, J 932 
Ag. Goveinor ot Bengal, 1934 Addrcf^s : 
Writers Jhiildmgs Calcutta ' 

WBIGTIT. SIK W ILIUM OWKN, Kt , OBE, 
VI), Diieetor, I’arry <V Co Ltd , Madras, h ' 
1 1 August 1882, m Jiarhara d ot (he Iat“ P 
Mullalv DIG, Madias J*uli((' Edtu ' 


St Paul’s School, London, M<‘mber, Madras 
Legislative Council , President, Local Board ; 
Imperial Bank ot India , Cliairman, Madras 
Telephone Co , Trusti'e, Madras Port Trust , 
Chairman, Madras Chamber of Commereo , 
Cliairmaii, Madras Branch Euroiicau Associa- 
tion , J)irc(^>or, various companies. Address . 
Bens Gardens, Adyar, Madras 

VAIN, The Hon. Sir Lee Ah. K i-H., Bar-at- 
Law, M. L.C., Ex-Prcsideni, Rangoon Corpora- 
tion, Fellow of Bangoon University, Minister 
of Forests 6. April 1874, Edur.: Bangoon 
College and Cambridge, Address : Bangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 

ZAFBULLAKHAIf, CHAiTHUHRt Sir, Mhham- 
MAJ), K-t (1935), B A (Honours), Punjab, LL.B 
(Honours) London , Barristei-at-Law( Lin coin’s 
Inn). Membei toi Commeice and Btidvvavs 
(government ol India b 6 Feb 1893 />i Badnm 
Nissa Bcgam, eldest d, of the late M S. A 
Khan, I.C S (Bihar and Grissa) Edu( Goveiu- 
meiit (Jollegc, JiHhoie, Xmg’s (’ollegi*, and 
tancoln’s Inn, JiOiulon Advocate, Siulkot, Pun- 
jab, 1914-16, piactiscd in Lahoie High Couit, 
1916-31; Editor, “ Imlian Cases.” 
1916-32, Law Lectuier, TJim. Law (’ollcge, 
J^ahorc, 1919-1924; Member, Punjab Lcgis 
Council, 1916-1932; Member, Punjab Pro- 
vincial Reforms (Jommittec , Delegate, Indian 
Bound Table Contercncc, 1930 and 1931 . 
Member, Consultative Committee ; President, 
All-lndia Muslim League, 1931 , Crown 
Counsel, Delhi Conspiracy Case, March 1931 oi 
June, 1932 Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, 1932. I^ahlications 
“ Indian Cases ” , the Criminal Law Joinnal ot 
India , Bejirmts oi Punjab Criminal Ruling, 
Vol IV , and Pittecn Years' Digest Address 
Delhi and Simla 
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Who*s who — Indian Princes, Chiefs and Nobles, 


S HRIMANT ViJAYSINHRAO 
Fattesinhrao R a J E 
Bhosle, Rajesaheb of 
Akalkot. 

Born : 13th December 1915. 
Is a minor, 19 years old. 

Passed the Diploma Exami- 
nation of the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, attended for some time 
the Deccan College, Poona, and 
IS at present receiving general 
and administrative education 
at Bangalore under the guar- 
dianship of Colonel E. V. 
Sarson, D.S.O. Shrimant Raje- 
saheb married on 23rd February 
1934 Princess Kamla Raje 
(Shanta Devi) of -Gwalior. But 
unfortunately Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Shanta Devi 
Ranisaheb expired on 19th March 1934 Akalkot. 

Area of State 498 Square miles. 

Population : 92,605. 

Capital Town — Akalkot : (Sholapur District). 

The State for the purpose of administration is divided into a 
Taluka — Akalkot- -and two Pethas — Piliv and Kurla. Owing to 
minority the State is at present administered by the Dowager Rani 
Saheb Shrimant Tarabai as Regent with the help of a Government 
Adviser and exercises wide powers as Regent. 

Judicial An independent High Court Bench established in 1 93 1 . 

. Educational Primary education free to backward and depressed 
classes and girls of all castes and creeds. Free secondary education to 
girls. Scholarships and freeships for secondary and higher education. 

Local Self Government . Municipality at Akalkot and Taluka 
District Local Board. 

General A new Water Works scheme costing Rs. 8 lakhs has 
been in progress. More than Rs. 2J lakhs are spent on this work. 
A new Chris’ School at a cost of Rs. 40,000 was completed. Town 
plannip.g and removal of congestion in Akalkot town is in progress. 

State's Reserve Balance Rs. 14,94,829 earmarked for programmes 
of Public works and needs of the Rajesaheb’s family. 

Government Adviser • Rao Bahadur A. N. Pradhan, B.A. 
He is also on the High Court Bench. 

Dewan : Mr. V. B. Parulekar, B.A. He is also the District 
Magistrate and District and Sessions Judge. 

Chief Police Officer . Rao Bahadur S. R. Jagdale. 

State Engineer in charge Akalkot Water Works : Mr. B. M. 
Bachal, L.C.E, 
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T hakore Shree Keshri- 
siNHji the present Tha- 
kore Saheb of Ambahara 
IS aged about 48 years and 
completed the Silver Jubilee 
of his reign in the month of 
May 1933. The rulers of 
Ambahara State are Chowhan 
Rajputs, tracing their direct 
dcvscent from Rajputs of Sam- 
bhar or Ajmer. 

The State was acquired by 
the valour of the ancestors of 
the present Chief, during the 
reign of Aurangzeb (1668 to 
1707) and they were famous for 
the heroic resistance they made 
more than once to the Gaikwar’s 
troops. The State is entitled 
to receive tributes in the nature 
of Ghasdana and Giras Haks 
from various States as also from the British TreavSury. 

The State comprises of 36 villages covering an approximate area 
of 67 square miles Population : Tiedir\y 11,000 Revenue of Rs. 96,000 

The State possesses Civil Powers to decide suits upto Rs, 10,000, 
and Criminal Powers of giving imprisonment upto 2 years and fine 
upto Rs. 5,000. 

Owing to recent changes, the State has been brought under the 
direct control of the Government of India along with the other Mahi 
Kantha States. 

At present the Thakor Saheb has three sons, the eldest of whom 
Yuvaraj Shree Sardarsmhji, is getting his educational training at the 
Tdlukdari Girassia College, Wadhwan Camp 

Primary education is imparted free throughout the State and 
Medical Relief is also given free to the State people. 

Chief Officers of the State ; — 

(!) Mr Tryambaklal II Sanghvi, Chief Karhhan and 
Revenue Officer. 

(21 Mr. Bholashanker N Gor, b.a , ll b. Nyayadhish. 

(3) Mr. Laxmansinh D. Chowhan, Chief Medical Officer. 
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S HRIMANT BhaVANRAO 

Shriniwasrao alias 
Balasaheb Pant 
Pratinidhi, the Ruler of 
Aundh, is a graduate of 
the Bombay University 
and a treaty Chief. His 
age is 66 and is married to 
Shrimati Saubhagyawati 
Ramabai Saheb alias Mai- 
saheb from the Rode family 
of Poona. 

H eir-Apparent : Shri- 
mant Bhagwantrao alias 
Bapusaheb is 15 years of 
age. 

Shrimant Pantsahel) is alive to the rapid progress going 
on in the civilized world A Legislative Assembly was 
established in the State in 1924. Its strength consists of 
39 members with a predominating popular element. The 
notable feature of the Assembly is that it includes two female 
members. The Assembly is competent to discuss any subject 
and pass resolutions without restrictions, while the Annual 
Budget is passed item by item. 

By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931 a Darbar has 
been formed to run on the administration. It is a miniature 
executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and the 
High Court Judge. An elected representative of the people 
is to be a member of the Darbar from 1935. He takes con- 
siderable interest in Rural Uplift and has been making 
vigorous efforts in that direction. 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is a keen student of drawing and 
painting and has edited Picture Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and life of Shivaji in three picture volumes. 
He also takes great interest in physical exercise and has 
written in English a book on the subject called “ The Surya 
Namaskars.” 

The State possesses an independent High Court. Most 
of the villages have got Village Panchayats. 
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M ajor Dr. His Highness 
Rukn-ud-Daula Nus- 
rat-i-Jang Saii<-ud- 
D Au LA, H afizul-MulkMukhlis- 
ttd-Daula wa Muin-ud-Daula 
Nawab Sir Sadiq Mohamed 
Khan Sahib Bahadur Abbasi 
V., LL D., G C I E . K C.S 1 , 

K C V O, Nawab Ruler of 
Bahawalpur 

Born in 1004 Succeeded in 
1007 Educated: in Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore Mamed. 
in 1021. Invested with full Rul- 
ing powers 1111924 A member 
of the Standing Committee of 
Indian Princes Chamber A.l) C 
to Prince of Wales during his 
Indian tour, 1921. Hony Major 
in the 2ist KGO, Central 
India Horse Visited Europe and 
England, 1913-14, 1924, 1931, 

1932 and 1933- Received by King- Emperor on each occasion 

Largest Mohammedan Slat** in the Punjab Direct descendant of 
Abbasidc Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo Heir Sahjbzada Moham- 
med Abpas Khan Sahib Bahadur 

Area : 22,000 square miles. 

Population 1,000,000 
Revenue : Rs 85 lakhs. 

Salute : 17 guns. 

CABINET. 

Prime Minister 

IzzAT Nishan Imadue-Mulk, Raisul-Wuzra Khan Bahadur 
Mr Nabi Bakhsh Mohammed Husain, M A , LL.B , C T E , Bo -C S 

P. W Revenue Minister 
Mr C a H. Townsend, C I.E , I.C S 
Minister for Law S’ Justue 

Jv’AHUSHAN iFUKHARUL MULK, LlEUT -COLONEL MAQBOOL HASSAN 

Kureishy, M a , IJv B 
Home Minister. 

Umdat-ul-Umara Amine-ul-Mulk Sard/r Hah Mohammed 
Amir Khan 

Army Minister 

KAl-irSHAN-SHUjAUEMULK, LiEUT.-GenERAL SaHIB.'!ADA HaJI 
Mohammed Dilawar Khan Abbasi. M B.h' , K LIT. 

Minister for Commerce 
Diwan Sukha Nand, R.l H. 
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H IS Highness Nawab 

Sahfb Bahadur Babi 
Shri Jamiatkhanji, the 
present ruler of Balasinor State, 
m the Gujarat Agency. 

Born : loth November 1894. 

Educated : At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot. After finishing 
the full course at this College he 
joined the Imperial Cadet Corps, 
Dehra Dun He is a ruler of 
literary taste and can compose 
poetry in Urdu and Gujarati. 

Ascended the Gadt on 31st 
December 1915 

Mamed : First with the 

daughter of Babi Shri Sher- 
Jummakhanji Saheb, the heir- 
apparent of Junagadh State, but she died. At present the 
Nawab Saheb has three Begum Sahebas : ( i ) Sardar-Begum 

Saheba, (2) Khurshed-Begum Saheba, (3) Zohra-Begum Saheba. The 
senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920, who unfortun- 
ately died in infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has given 
birth to a daughter 

The Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and well-known Babi 
dynasty the members of which had enjoyed a very high social position 
at the time of the Mughal Empire and since that time till to-day the 
same magnificent position has been fully maintained and the British 
Government also have been always graciously pleased to protect the 
interests of the Ruling Family. The Rulers of this noble clan have 
been famous not for their kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for 
the luxuriance of benevolence and exuberance of munificence 
throughout Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Permanent Salute : 9 guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 
of adoption. He is also a member of the Chamber of fences. 

« 

Balasinor State is a second class State in the Bombay Presidency 
with highest Civil and Criminal powers. 

Area of the State 189 square miles. 

Population : 52,525. 
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N awab Mir Fazle Ali 
Khan Bahadur, the 
present Ruler of Ban- 
ganapalle, the only Muslim 
State in South India 

Born : 1901. 

Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on the 6th July 
1922 

Educated : At St George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad, 

Deccan. The Newington Insti- 
tution, Madras, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1920 

Mamed : The only daughter 
of his paternal uncle, Nawab 
Mir Asad Ah Khan Bahadur 
m 1924, 

After the death of his first Begam Sahiba in the year 1928, 
the Nawab Sahib Bahadur re-married in the year 1930, a lady from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur 

Recreation : Polo, Tennis and Cricket. 

The Ruler exercises full control over the administration of the 
State During the short period of his rule, the present Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur has given practical proof of his keen interest in every branch 
of the administration and is striving hard to do everything that can 
be done for the welfare of his loving subjects The Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes 

Heir-Apparent : Nawab Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur, 
born I2th October 1925. 

Salute : 9 guns. Area of the State . 275 square miles. 

Population : 40,000. Annual Revenue : Rs 4 lakhs 

There are diamond deposits in the State, also copper and coal 
iTiineb. “ Labour is cheap, water supply plentiful and conditions of 
working ideal ” is the view expressed by Geologists about the Diamond 
nunes. The chief food grain is cholum. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICER? 

Dewan. 

Mir Iqbal Hussain Sahib Bahadur, B.A , B.L. 

Munsiff : Khazi Ghulam Mahamood Sahib. 

Tahsildar: Syed Imam Sahib, BA. 

Magistrate : Syed Ali Naqui Sahib. 
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1 y y 1 s Highness 
, - I — I Maharawalji Shree 

X A Indrasinhji Pratap- 
siNHji, Ruler of the Bansda 
‘ State m Gujarat, belongs to 

the Solanki clan of Rajputs 
and traces his descent from 
Sidhraj Jaysinh, the famous 
and illustrious Emperor of 
(lUjarat in the twelfth century. 

^ Born ‘ 1 6th February i888. 

jjjj Educated : at the Rajkumar 

arried : A S Shreemati 
k m nIIMM t ^ Anandkun verba S a h i b a, 

I m daughter of Raolji Shree of 

M 5 ^^1^ Mansa. 

Clubs . Wilhngdon Club, 

Bombay , Hindu Gymkhana, Bombay ; Shree Digvir Club, Bansda. 
Be?r : Yuvraj Shree Digvirendrasinhji Sahib, born on the 
1st October 1927. 

Area of State , 215 Square Miles. Population : 48,807. 

Revenue ' Rs 7,58,538 Salute : 9 Guns. 

Hib Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right 

RELATIVES. 

Brother Rajkumar Shree Pravinsinhji 
Nephews . K. S Narendrasinhji, K S Gnanshyamsinhji, 
K. S. Vikramsinhji, K S Bhupendrasinhji, K S. Pradumansinhji, 
K S Nrupendrasinhji. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : H P Buck, B A , LL B. 

Chief Medical Officer V B. Mohile, L M.&S. 

Private Secretary : Mr G I. Purohit. 

Revenue Officer • Mr. V. K Mobile. 

Treasury Officer : Mr T B Upadhyay 
Nyayadhish . A N Vansia, B A , LL B. 

Forest Officer : B H. Upadhyay, DDR 
Police Superintendent : Mr. H. B Durani. 

Palace Physician Dr. B L. Trivedi, M.B B.S., D T M. 

State Engineer : M. M Parmar, B Sc , AMI C.E. (London) 
Inspector of Schools Mr R. Adhvaryu 
Head Master : T. P. Buck, B.A 
Riyasat Officer : Mr. F. R Jadeja. 

Auditor: R M. Gandhi, F.C S. (London). 

Abhart Supervisor : Mr G. K. Desai. 

Garden Superintendent : A. S Mahfuze, F.R.H.S. (London). 
Mechanical Engineer : Mr. Dhanti Mavji. 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaol Shree Sir 
Ranjiisinhji, 

K C S I , Ruler of Bana. 

Born . loth Julj^ 1886 
Educated * At Rajkuniai 
College, Rajkot , Imperial 
C cidet CorPvS College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England 

Mamed , In 1905 to Shrimant 
Taktakun verba Sahcb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla 

In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- 
kun verba Saheb, a niece of His 
tile Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 20th 
February igo8. Assumed full 
Ruling Powers May 1908 
Served in F ranee and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

Second Son . Raj Kumar Shree IIeerasinhji. 

Grandson, eldest son oj Heir-Apparent • Raj Kumar Shree 
Jabbarsinhji. 

Family : Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at ('hampaner 

The State pays no tribute either to the lintish Government or any 
(>ther State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
ol the Pancli Mahals from the British Government 

Area of State : 813 square miles. Population: 159,429. 

Gross Average Revenue : Twelve lacs. 

Salute Permanent 9 , Personal 1 1 . 

Recreation : Pig-stickmg, Polo, Tiger-huntmg, etc 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewun : Rao Bahadur Motilal L. Parekh, M A , LL B 
Officer Commanding State Forces : Lr -Col. Maharaj Naharsinhji. 
Rajkharch Officer Sardar Z. N. Gohel. 

Personal Staff Officer : Captain Kalliansinh. 

Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : U. J. Shah, Esq., 
B A , LL.B 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : M. V. Sheth, Esq. 
Medical Department : Dr. J. H. Kumbhani. M B.B S., D.T.M., 
F.C P S. 

Electrical Department : M. L. Patel, Esq , D F.H. (^London). 
p W D. Department : C. S. Malkan, Esq , B.E. (Civil), A.M.I.E. 
Education Department : G. L. Pandya, Esq , M A , B T. 

Banking Department : Chandulal N. Shah, Esq. 
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H IS Highness Farzand-i- 
Khas-i-Dowlat-i-Engli- 
SHIA Maharaja Sir 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwar Sena 
Khas Khel Samsher Bahadur, 
G.C S.I.. G C.I E.. LL.D., Maha- 
raja of Baroda. 

Born : 1863. Ascended the 

gadi 1875 ; Invested with full 
powers in 1881. 

Educated : Privately. 

Mamed : In 1880 Shri 
Chimnabai Saheb, a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tanjore, who died in 1885 

Mamed : Second time in 
1885, Shri Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge family of the 
Dewas State, 

Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930, 1931. The Minister 
was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
His Highness, 1932. 

Publications. 

(i) From Caesar to Sultan; (2) Famine notes; (3) Speeches; 
(4) Selected letters 

Recreation : Billiards, tennis, shooting, tiger-hunting, etc. 
Address : Baroda, Gujerat, Western India. 

Heir : Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar. 

Area of the State : 8,164 square miles. 

Population : 2,443,007 (1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 270 10 lakhs. 

Salute : 21 guns 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President. 

Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari, Kt.. C.I.E., Dewan. 

COUNCILLORS. 

Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar (Karma Sachtv). 

Rao Bahadur Ramlal Hiralal Desai, B.A. LL.B. (Mantra 
Sachiv ) . 

Manilal Balabhai Nanavati, B.A., LL.B., M.A. (Penn.) (Mantra 
Sachtv) 

Gopal Krishna Dandekar, B.A„ LL.B., Legal Remembrancer. 
Bhadrasinh Anandrao Gaekwad, B.A., LL B. (Camb.), 
Bar-at-law. 
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I-Jis Highness Devi- 
siNGHji, Ran A 
Saheb of Barwani (Minor), 

Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadi on 
2ist April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 

Being educated at Daly College, Indore 
Area of State , 1,178 square miles 

Popuation : 141,110. 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs. 

Salute : ii guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dew an and President, 

DiWAN Bahadur H. N. Gosalia, M.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member 

Khan Bahadur Meherjibhoy Hormusji. 

Judicial Member, 

Rai Saheb M. S. Dutt Chowdhary, B.A., LI B 
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C API AIN His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Aditya Narain Singh Baha- 
dur, K C.S I , the present Ruler 
of Benares 

Born On 17th November, 1874 
Received liberal education in Sanskrit, 
Persian and English and is a great reader 
of books 

In his fondness for Shikar specially big 
game His Highness takes closely to his 
father the late Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Narain Singh Bahadur He is also a 
good rider and used to play polo in his 
earlier days 

His Highness possesses a thorough 
insight into the details of administration 
relating to all the important Departments 
and always devotes a considerable portion 
of his time to State work. He is readily 
accessible to all his subjects high or low 
and likes to hear all that they have to say 
The Kingdom of Benares under its 
Hindu Rulers existed from time imme- 
morial and finds mention m the Hindu 
and Buddhist literature In the 12th century it was conquered by Sahab-ud- 
dm Ghori and formed n separate province of the Mohammadan Empire In the 
18th century when the power of Moghal Emperors declined after the death of 
Aurangzeb, R.ija Maiisa Ram an enterprising Zamindar of Gangapur (Benares District) 
obtained a Sanad from the Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his son Raja 
Balwaiit Smgh in 1738 and founded the Benares State, which comprised the four sirkars of 
Benares, Ghazipur, Jaiiripur and Chunar Raja Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became the virtual rulei During the next 30 years attempts were made by Safadar 
Jung and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh to destroy the independence of the Raja 
but the latter withst<K)d them successfully, strengthened his position and built the Fort of 
Ramnagar on the bank of the Ganges opposite the Benares City Raja Balw.uit Smgh died 
in 1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Smgh He was expelled by Wairen Hastings 
Balwant Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Narain Singh was then placed on the Gaddi. The 
latter proved an imbecile and there was maladministration which led to an agreement in 
1794 by which the lands held by the Raja in his own right, recognised by the British Govern- 
ment, were separated from the rest of the provinte The direct control of the latter province 
was assumed by the British Government under an airangement by which the surplus revenue 
of the province which was worked out at the time to be one lac rupees was granted to the 
Raja while the former constituted the Domains Within the Domams the Raja had revenue 
powers similar to those of a C ollector in a British District There was thus constituted what 
for over a century was known as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. On the 
ist of April, 1911, the majoi portion of these Domains became a State consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera Mangraur). The town of Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the Biitish Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and 
became part of the State The State now consists of three districts, nz , Bhadohi, Chakia 
and Ramnagar 

The British system of administration in the U.P. is closely followed The Diwan or 
Chief Minister is designated the Chief Secretary. 

Hetr apparent : Maharaj Kumar Bibhuti Narain Singh, born on 5th November, 1927. 
Adopted by His Highness the Maharaja as his son and suaiessor on 24th June, 1934. 
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S HRIMANT RaGHUNATIJRAO 
Shankarrao alias Baba- 
SAHEB Pandit Pant Sa- 
CHIV, M A D A R-U L - M A H A M 
(most faithful) Ruler of Bhor 

Founder of Dynasty . - 
Shankaraji, member of Cabi- 
n(it (ministry) of Eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram’s time 1698 

Present Ruler . Born, 1878. 

Education, Collegiate. Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922 Representa- 
tive member of Princes’ 

Chamber (7 years) Trip to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930 Audience with 
King-Emperor. 

Heir Shrimant Sadashiv- 
RAo alias Bhausaheb, B A. 

State Matters . Area 910 sq. miles. Poptilaiion * 141,5^16. 

Revenue: Rs 6,02,916. 9 guns Dynastic Salute bestowed for 
excellent administration and loyal and whole-hearted co-operation 
with British Government, 1927. Ruler enioys full Internal 
Powers Reforms and improvements — 

Administrative : Executive Council system started, 1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and non-official majority 
and non-official Vice-President granted, 1933. Privy purse 
moderately fixed. 

Judicial : An Independent High ('ourt’s Scheme 

inaugurated, 1928. 

Educational : Primary Education made free, 1922. 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded. 
Library built at Bhor, 1928. Shrimant Babasaheb is President 
of Poona Boy Scouts' Association. 

Local Self-Government Institutions : Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election-right granted, 1929. Taluka 
Local Boards established, 1932. 

General : A big bridge over Nira built, 1932. The State 
rendered varied and valuable help to Government in the 
construction of Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar. 
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H IS Highness Bharat 
Dharam-indu 
Maharaja Sawai Sir Sawant 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.I.E.,of 
Bijawar, 

Born: 25th November 
1877, ascended the Gadi 
in June 1900, was married 
first into the Bundelkhandi 
Ponwar family of Sonrai in 
Jhansi district and secondly 
in 1913 into that of Diwan 
Gajraj Singh, a jagirdar of 
Datia State who belongs to 
Karahiya family. 

Son: Maharaj Kumar Aman Singhji 
Area of the State: 973 square miles. 

Population: 11 Gross revenue : 3 J lakhs 

• Salute ; II guns. 

Railway Station: Harpalpur, G.I.P. Railway, 57 miles lorry 
service. 



ADMEMSTRATIOIV. 


Diwan : 

Sardar Basheshar Sarup. 

Chief Secretary : 

Pandit Mahadeo Rao. 

Private Secretary : 
Aitmad-ud-dawlah 
M. Rafat Ali Qurreshi. 


Revenue Officer: 

L. Raghubir Grand. 

Nazim: 

Mr. Laxmi Narayan, 

B.A., LL.B. 

Superintendent of Police: 

M. Gulab Khan. 

* \ 
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Bundt : One of the most 
picturesque towns in Raj- 
putana. 

Ruler : His Highness 
Hadendra Shiromani Deo Sar 
Buland Rai Maharao Raja 
Ishwari Singh Bahadur. 

Born : 8th March 1893, 
succeeded to the Gaddi on 
8th August 1927 

Educated : Privately 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj 

Kumar Bahadur Singh 

His Highness is the head 
of the Hada clan of Chauhan 
Rajputs and stands fourth in 
order of precedence amongst 
the Princes of Raj put an a. 

Area of State : 2,220 square miles. Population in 1931, 
2,16,722 

Revenue : Rs. 12,98,000 Hah and Rs. 3,51,000 Kaldar 
(British Com). 

Salute . 17 guns. Annual tribute to Government Rs 1,20,000. 

COUNCIL. 

Dewan and Finance Member . Major W h' Wehb, I A. 

Judicial Member : Pandit Dkoki Nan dan Ciiaturvedi, 
BA, LLB 

Revenue Member : Thakur Mahendka Singh Ranawat. 

Home Member : Kanwar Sheonatii Singh 

Member without Portfolio : Munshi Khadim Hussain. 

HIGH OFFiaALS OF THE STATE. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Sohan Lal R Jhamaria 

Inspector General of Police: Pandit Washeshar Nath Datta. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. D N Ahluwalia, M.B. 

Accountant General : Pandit Muket ]3ehariLalBhargave. 

Superintendent of Customs and Forests Thakur Mahipal 
Singh. 

Sessions Judge ’ Pandit Jagmohan Na jh Tikku, B A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness Nazamud- 
daulah Mumtaz-Ul- 
M u L K Momin-Khan 
Bahadur Dilaverjung 
Nawab Mirza Husain Yaver 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of 
Cambay (A First Class 

State with powers to try 
capital offences) is a Mogul of 
Shiah Faith, of the Nazam-i- 
Sani Family of Persia. 

Born : i6th May 1911. 

Succeeded to the Gadt on 
2ist January 1915. Ascended 
13-12-30 (With full powers) 

Kducaied : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till April 
1928 ; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor and companion. 

Area of State : 392 sq miles. 

Population : 87,761 (Census 1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 13 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years). 
Salute . 1 1 guns. 

Political Relations : — With the Government of India, through 
Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat States, Baroda 

His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has got plenary powers of disposal for joint delibera- 
tions with the Dewan and the Private Secretary. Thus a 
miniature Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as a 
first step towards reform. 

Dewan. 

Khan Bahadur Fkamroz Sorahji Masiek, B.A. 
Private Secretary, 

Lt. -Colonel H. S. Strong, C.I.E. 

Chief Revenue Officer, 

.Rao Saheb Purshottam Jogibhai Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish, 

Magan^i.al Ghelabhai Mehta, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness Raja 
Ram Singh, the 
present Ruler of 
Chamba State, is a Rajput 
of the Surajbansi Race 
and the progenitors of 
the dynasty have ruled 
in Chamba for fourteen 
liundred years. 

Born : 17th October 
1890 ; ascended the Gadi 
in September 1919 , instal- 
led m May 1920. 

Educated : In Chamba 
and in the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. 

Married: The daughter of Raja Ragliiinath Singh 
of Jaswan in 1912. 

Recreation : vShooting, Tennis, (Ticket, Hockey and 
Football. 

Heir-Apparent : Shri Tikka Lakshman Singh, born 
December 1924. 

Salute: 11 guns. 

Aidress : ('hamba, Punjab, India. 

Chef Secretary : Diwan Bahadur Lala Madho 
Ram. 

Ana of the State : 3,216 square miles. 

Pofulation : 146,870. 

Kevmue : Rs. 9,00,000. 

Chanba is one of the oldest principalities in India 
and has teen ruled by the same dynasty since its founda- 
tion in AD. 550* 
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H IS Highness Mahara- 
WAL Shri Natwarsinhji 
Fatehsinhji, Ruler of 
Chhota Udepur State in Gujarat, 
IS a Chowan Rajput and traces 
his descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh. 
Born : i6th November 1906. 
Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
29th August 1923. Was 
invested with full powers on 
20th June 1928. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married In 1927, Shri Pad- 
makunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise on loth 
April 1928, married second time 
on the 5th December 1928, 
Shri Kusumkunver Basaheb, 
daughter of H. H. The Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla. 

H. H. IS a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 
Visited Europe in 1926 

Near Relatives * Broiher, Lr. Maharaj Naharsinhji. 

Area of the State 890. 34 square miles. 

Population • 1,44,640. 

Gross Average Revenue : 13,10,259. 

Salute ; 9 Guns. 

Clubs ' Willmgdon Sports Club, Bombay , W. I. Tim Club, 
Bombay , British Union Club, London , S. F. Gymkhana, Chhota 
Udepur. 

Recreation Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. 

Tribute ' The State pays Rs. 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from th5 Estates 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 

There are manganese mines in the State. The State ovns Rail- 
way in its limits. There are telephone connections in the Town and 
Taluka Head Quarters. In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Rao Saheb Jamnadas D. Mehta, B.A., L^.B. 
Revenue Officer : Mr. Natwarlal D. Parikh, MA., LL.B., 
B.Com., F.R.E.S. 

First Class Magistrate and Nyayadhisha ; Mr. Chanirashanker 
I. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. 

Superintendent of Police : K. S, Raisinhji C. Chowm. 

Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent: Dr. R. M. Dave, 
M.B.BS 

State Engineer : Mr. Morarji C. Rupera, L.C.E, 

Forest Officer: Mr N D. Aiyengar 
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H IS Highness Sir Sri 
Rama Varma, G.C. 

I.E., Maharaja of Cochin. 

Born : 30th December 
1861. 

Ascended the Musnad : 

25th March 1932. 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir: His High ness 
Kerala Varma, Elaya Raja. 

Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
south-west comer of India. 

It has an area of 1,480.28 
sq. miles and a population 
of 1,205,016, It is bound- 
ed on the north by British Malabar, on the east by Malabar, 
Coimbatore and Travancore, on the south by Travancore 
and on the west by Malabar and the Arabian Sea. 

In point of Education the State takes the 2nd place 
among the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 
Colleges, 46 High Schools, 103 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 886 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 53 Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Local administration is carried on by four Municipalities 
in the four important towns and 86 Panchayats in the 
Villages. 

The Government of the State is carried in the name 
and und^r the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
who is the fountain head of all authority in the State. 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Divan. To help the Government a Legislative 
Council with a predominant non-official majority has 
been consttuted. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Diwan of the State is Sir R. K. 
Slianmughan Chetty, K.C.I.E. 
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H IS Highness 

Maharanaji Shri 
Bhawani Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, Danta 
State, Rajputana. 

Born • 13th September 
1899 A D. The Ruling family 
of Danta belongs to the 
celebrated clan of Parmar 
Rajputs. The founder of the 
State, His Highness Mahara- 
naji Shri Jasrajji came from 
Sind and established the State 
by way of conquest in 1068 
A.D. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Ascended the Gadt : loth 
March 1926. 

Area of the State : 347 sq. miles. Population : 26,172. 

Revenue : Rs 1,77,075 Salute : 9 guns hereditary. 

The State enjoys full plenary powers, and the Ruler is a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. Succes- 
sion to Gadi IS governed by primogeniture. 

Heir- Apparent : Maharajakumar Shri Prithiraj Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, horn 22nd July 1928. 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Madhusudan Singhji, horn 31st May 
^ 933 - 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Raghuvir Singhji, horn on 4th 
December 1934 

Places of interest : Shri Ambaji, Shri Koteshwarji and Shri 
Kumbhanaji are the places of interest and holy pilgrimage. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Mr. Ramprasad Bapalal Divanji, B V. (Retired 
Semor Superintendent and Acting Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, Revenue Department). 

Naih-Dewan : Maharaj Shri Prithi Sh^ghji Saheb. 

Revenue Commissioner . Maharaj Shri Nara^tan Singhji 
Saheb. 

Private Secretary : Babu Bishram Singhji. 

First Class Magistrate : Mr. P. P. Desai, BA., LL.B. 

Assistant Revenue Commissioner: Mr. R. P. K>nhere, B.Ag. 
Medical Officer : Dr. S. M. Rao, M.B.B.S. 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaja Loken- 
DR A Sir Govind- 
siNH Ju Deo Bahadur, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.L, Ruler 
of Datia. 

Born : 1886. Ascended 
the Gadi on 5th August 
1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vicc-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, Member of^ Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of s(‘veral Societies, 
Associations and Clubs. 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during tlie War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls* School 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1912-13 he has shot 154 tigers in India. 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933* 
Constitution : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924* 

Chief Minister : Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt., C I.E., 
O B.E., I S.O.. K.B. 

Area of the State : 912 square miles. 

Population : 158,834. 

Revenue : About Rs. 18 lakhs. 

Address : Datia, Central India. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja 
Anand Rao Puar Saheb 
Bahadur (Minor), Ruler 
of Dhar State, C.I. 

Born : 24tli November, 1920. 
Adopted by Her late High- 
ness the Dowager Maharani 
Saheba, D.B.E., on ist August, 
1926. 

Succeeded to Gadt : On the 
1st of August, 1926. 

Education : His Highness is 
receiving education at the Daly 
College, Indore, under the 
guidance of an European Guar- 
dian and Tutor, Captain M. S. 
Harvey Jones. 

Salute : 15 guns. 

Area of the State : 1,800.24 
square miles. 

Average Revenue of the State : 
Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue of the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 
and Jagirs, etc. Population: 243,521. 

Railway Station t Mhow — 33 miles. Rutlam— 60 miles on 
B. B. & C. I Lines. 

COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan and President, Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karhhari : 

Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar. 

Member (without Portfolio) of the Executive Council : 

Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Setu Ramji Saheb Puar. 
Home and Revenue Member: 

Mr. Raghunath Sahai. 

. Military Member : 

Mr. Raghunath Sahai (Acting). 

Judicial Member : 

Mr. M. N. Khory, b a., ll.b. 

Consultative Member and Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Branch: 
Raj Seva Sakta Mr Venkat Rao C. Palkar 
Consultative Members : 

Pandit Purnashankar Raj Jotishi. 

Thakur Jaswant Singh ji of Bidwal. 

Durbar and Council Secretary : 

Mr. B. S. Bapat, m.a., ll.b. 
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H IS Highness 

Maharana S h r I 

ViJAYADEVJI MoHANDEVJI 
R A N A, Raja Saheb of 
Dharampur. 

Born : 1885. 

A scended the G%di: 1921. 

Educated at the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married in 1905 A. S. 

Rasikkunverba, daughter 
of His Highness Maharana 

Shri Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, and after 
her demise in 1907 A. G. Manharkiin verba, daughter of 
Kumar Shri Samantsinhji of Palitana. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Nariiakdevji. 

A rea of the State : About 800 square miles. 

Population : About 115,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 12J lakhs. 

Salute : ii guns personal. 

SECRETARIAT SYSTEM. 

Political Secretary : 

Mr. Dullabhdas Vithaldas Saraiya, b a , ll r. 

Huzur Personal Assistant: 

Mr. Bhogilal Jagjivan Mody. 

Revenue Secretary : 

Mr. Shantish anker Jesh anker Desai, b.a. 

General Secretary : 

Mr. Pranlal Dullabhji Kamdar, b.a., ll.b. 
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L T.-Col. His Highness 
Rais-ud-Daula Sipah- 
dar-ul-Mulk Saramad 
Raj Hai Hind Maha- 

RAJADHIRAJA SRI SAWAI 

Maharaj Rana Sir Udai 
Bhan Singh Lo k i n d a r 
Bahadur, Diler Jang Jai 
Deo, G.C.I.E., K.C.S^L, 
K C.V.O., Maharaj Rana of 
Dholpur. 

Born : On 12th February 
1893. 

Succeeded : To the Gadi 
in March 1911 and assumed 
full ruling powers in 1913 

His Highness was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several 
prizes. 

Married : To the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha 
in Jind State. Area of State : 1,221 square miles. 

Population : 2,54,986. Revenue : Rs. 16,78,000. 

Salute : Permanent 15 guns and personal 17 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : H. H. The Maharaj Rana Bahadur 
Nawab Rustam Ali Khan. 

Political Secretary : A. N. Thorpe, Esq. 

Revenue Secretary : R. S. R. B. Munshi Kunj Behari Lal. 

Financial Secretary : Pandit Kaladhar Tewari. 

Personal Secretary : Rai Sahib Munshi Din Dayal, B.A. 
Military Secretary: Lt.-Col. Sardar Raghubir Singh. 
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H IS Highness Maha- 
kaja Maiiakana 
Shri Sir Ghansh- 
V A M s I N H J I, (t.C l.K . 

K ( S.T , Mahara]a Raj 
Sahcb c)f Dhraii^adhra 111 
Kathiawar 

Born : In 1889, and 
succeeded to the (tudi in 
igii 

hducated : I^ a j k u ni a r 
College, Rajkot and later 
in Jiingland with private 
tutors under guardianshi}) 
of Sir Charles Ollivant 
Married : F ive times. 

Has three sons (i) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri IVlayurdhwajsinhji, (2) Mahara) Kumar 
Shri Virendrasinhji, (3) Maharaj Kumar Shril)harnu‘ndrasinhji. 

Area of the State : i,i()7 square mik‘s ('xclusive of the 

State’s portion of the Lesser Runn of Cutch Population : 
88,9(11 Annual Revenue : Rs. 25, 00 ,000 Dynastic Salute : 
I ] Guns. 

STATE COUNCIL (Members). 

Revenue Member : Rana Shri Sabalsinuji S JiivLA 
Finance Member: Rao Sahkh ('himanial A Mehta, 
BA, S T (' 

Military Member. Rana Shri Jaswantsinhji 1). 
Jhala 

Political Member' Anantrai N Manner, MA 
Huzur Secretary: Raj Rana Shri Narsisinhji, V. 
Jhala 

Secretary to the Council: Balashanker M Bhatt, 
High Court Pleader. 

Chief Agricultural Products * ('otton, Jowar, Bajri and 
Wheat. 

Principal Industries * 

Salt and Manufacture of Soda Alkalies at Shri Shakti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first and only 
work of the kind in India. 
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H IS Highness Rai- 
Rayan, Mahi-Ma- 

HENDRA, M AHARAJ ADHI- 
RAj Maharawal Shri 
Lakshman Singhji 
Bahadur of Dungarpur 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs. 
The Rulers of Dungarpur 
are descended from 
Samant Singh, elder son 
of Kshem Singh, who ruled 
over Mewar in the begin- 
ning of the 13th century of the Vikram era. 

Born : igo8. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Married : In 1920 to the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U. P. and a second time in 1928 to a Princess 
of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 

Heir: Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji 
Bahadur. 

Area of State : 1,460 square miles. 

Population : 2,27,000. 

Average Revenue : Rs. 8,85,000. 

Salute : 15 guns. 
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L ieutenant His High- 
ness Farzand-i-Saadai 
Nishan Hazrat-i-Kai- 
sar-i-Hind Raja Harindar 
Singh Brar Bans Bahadur, 

Ruler of Farid kot State 

Born ' On 29th January 
IQ15 

Succeeded to the Gadi * Dec 
1918 His Highness assumed 
full ruling Powers on 1 7th 
October 1934 

Educated * At the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College Lahore, where 
he had a brilliant academic 
career Passed the Diploma 
Test with distinction in the year 
1932, standing ist m his college in English and winning the Godley 
Medal, and the Watson Gold Medal for Histones and Geography 
His Highness received practical Administrative and judicial tiaining 
in his State 

In December 1933 His Highness successfully completed a course u* 
Military training at Poona with the Royal Dcc( an 1 iorse His Highness 
IS a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games especially of Polo 

Married : The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagwant 
Singh Sahib of Bhareh, Ambala District in February 1933 
Salute II guns 
Area of State . 643 square miles 

Population . 1,64,346 

Gross-Income * 18 Lakhs ' 

Kanwar Manjit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadur 

The younger brother of His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur 
born on 22nd February 1916, educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, 
IS Military Secretary to His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur ^mce 
19 M 

Chiei Secretary Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b a. . 
Home Secretary ' Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Singh 
Judicial and Revenue Secretary ' Lala Hargobmd, pcs (Retired ) 
Under Secretary * S Nazar Singh, b.a , lu b 
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H IS Highness Shree 

Bhagvat S I n h j e e , 
G.C.I.E., M.D., 

F.R.C.P.E . 

M.R.CP, D.C.L., LL.D., 
FRS.E, MR.A.S, M.R.I. 
(G.B.), F.C.P. & S.B , 
H.P.A.C., Fell. Bom. 
University, Maharaja Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal. 

Born * 1865. 

Assumed Full Powers, 1884. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

His Highness was married to 
Nandkunverba, the daughter 
of H 11 Maharana Shn Naran Devjiof Dharampur. 

Author of : “ A History of Aryan Medical Science,*' A Journal 

of a visit to England 

Heir ' Yuvaraj Shri Bhojrajji. 

Area of State : 1,024 s^juare miles Population : 2,05,846. 

Revenue : Rs. 50,00,000 Salute : ii guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Khangi Karbhari P. P. Buck. 

Secretary : Miss J. D. Rathod, B.A 
Huzur Secretary : P. B Joshi, B.A. 

Nyaya Mantri : T. P Sampat, BA, LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish . K. J Sanghani, B.A , LL.B 
Vasulati Adhikari . P. W. Mehta, B.A 

Manager and Engineer-in-Chief J M Pandya, B Sc. (Edin.), 
A.M.I E 

Police Superintendent : H. S. Sanghani. 

Bandhkam Adhikari J P J^arikh, B.E., Ph.L) 

Khajanchi . D. K Vyas 

Chief Medical Officer: M K. S. Bhupatsinhji, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., D.TM, M.B, B.Ch. 

Vtdya Adhikari: C. B. Patel, B.A. 

Durban Vakil : L K Shukla, B.A., LL.B. 
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R aja Bahadur Naba Kishore 
Chandra Singh Mardraj 
Jagadeb, M.R as., F R S a. 

(London), Ruler of Hindol in the Eastern 
States Agency, in direct political relation 
with the Government of India 

Origin The Ruler of the State belongs 
to the Ganga Dynasty tracing his descent 
from Kapilendra Deb, a famous sovereign 
of the Orissa Kingdom in the I'^th century 
Horn On the 14th June 1891. 

^uicecdedtothe Musnad On the loth 
hi'bruary 1906 and invested with ruling 
liow'ers on the 20th October 191 j 

Educated At Ravenshaw Collegiate 
School, Cuttack, and finally passed the 
Diploma Examination fiom the Rajktimai 
C ollegc, Raipur (C P.) 

Mamed In 1912 the eldest daughtei ol the Kaja Sahi b of Kliaiiai iii ( P , a 
descendant of the Chowhan origin. On the dcinisf of tlu lust Ram k lu.inied the only 
daughter of the Raja Saheb of Thuamal, Raiupui , of the well-known N<ig l amily 

Jubraj Shriman Pratap Chandra Snigh Deo, the lien Aiipaient, bom on the 12th 
October 1917. 

Area 312 squaie miles Population. 48,897 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

PKIVATK SEC'RKTAUY AI1>-I)E-('AM1* 

PALAOK SCPEKINTEADKNT P^J^SI('IAN 

MANTRI MANDAL. 

Pradhan Sack IV 

Nyaya Sachiv Has fra Sachiv 

Artha Sachiv. Duakma Sachiv 

VICHAR PARISAD. 

Chief Court Judge Court Magistrate’s Court 

Munsiff's Court. Revenue Com t Dhannadluaksh Couit 

DEPARTMENTAL HEADS. 

Superintendent of Education Chief Polue Officer 

Superintendent of State Jail borest Officei 

Office Superintendent Officer In Charge of PW.D 

Chief Medical Officer Auditor-in-Chief 

General. Vernacular education is imparted free in the State. Scluilarshijis fvji higher 
education have been founded The State Hospital gives ev^ry sort of medir al help free to 
all irrespective of caste and creed 

Importation of liquor is prohibited. Village Panchayats have been introduced almost 
in every important village 

All pubhc buildings have been electnfied and street lighting of the town is conducted 
by electricity as well. State Telephone Service links Institutmns, Officers’ Quarters, Police 
Stations in the interior and the nearest Railway Station. 

Address P.O Hindol (Orissa). Railway Station Hindol Road (B N Railway). 
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H IS Exalted Highness, Rustom-i- 
Dowran, Arastu-I"Zaman, Lt, 
General, Muzapfarul-M u l k 
Wal-Mamalik, Nawab Sir Mir 
Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jung 
S iPAH Salar, Faithful Ally of the British 
Government, Nizamud-Doula, Nizam- 
ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, G.C.S.I , G.B.E., 
Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Born: 1886. 

Ascended the throne 1911. 

Educated • Privately 
Mamed: In 1906 Dulhan Pasha, 
daughter of Nawab Jehangir Jung, a 
nobleman, representing a collateral 
branch of the Nizam’s family. 

He%r • Nawab Mir Himayat Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Azam Jah, 

Area of the State 82,698 square miles 
Population: 14,512,161. 

Revenue 854 79 lakhs. 

Salute: 21 guns. 

The State has a Legislative Council 
of twenty members eight of whom are 
elected and an Executive Council of six 
officials with d President. It mdintains its own paper currency and coinage, postal system, 
railways and army. It has a University with six Arts Colleges including one for women and 
Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law and Teaching It has also an Honours College 
affiliated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdars and a College of Physical Education. 
There are also a Central Cottage Industries Institute, a Central Technical Institute and an 
Observatory The State is of great histoncal and archaeological interest, as within its 
limits, are situated many old capitals of ancient and medieval Deccan Kingdoms, ifamous 
forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful Buddhist sculptures and paintings of 
Ellora and Ajanta. 

Capital : Hyderabad — Population 466,894, It is the fourth largest city in the Indian 
Empire The city is beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fiqp public 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good electricity and water supply and an efficient but 
service run by the State Railway. Among interesting places are the Char Mmar, the Mecca 
Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artificial reservoirs — the Osman 
Sagar and the Himayat Sagar. 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President, 

Raja Rajayan Rajah Sir Kjshen Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, Yaminus Saltanath, 

GCIE. 

Finance and Railway Member 
Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari 

Judicial and Army Member 
Nawab Lutfud-Dowlah Bahadur. 

Public Works and Medical Member. 

Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahadur 

Political and Education Member 
Nawab Mahdi Yar Juno Bahadur, 


Revenue and Police Member. 
T J, Tasker, Esqr. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja Dhiraj 
Shree Himmat SiNGHji OP Idar. 

— ^The Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Hiramat Singhji is the 
loth of this illustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well known soldier and 
statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhji Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the (todi on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat Singh on the 14th April 1931. 

Uorn * On 2nd September 1899. 

Mamed . In the year 1908 to Shree 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
Jaipur State 

His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for 5J years, leaving it after a brilliant career in iqi6 He attained hii. 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from all the Chief Colleges m India 
and was awarded His Excellency the /iccroy’s medal Ho won every class prize from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various subjects. He 
won prizes in each division in succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
Aitchisou College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. For several years he was 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition as a horseman From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the ( ollege at the age of 10, he had 
accounted for many panther and bear to his own rifle His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes. These active sports are not his only recreation foi he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography 

On leaving the college. His Highness Maharaja Shree Hiramat Singbji took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of* the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions. 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in 1929-30. 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
ascended the Gad* of Idar. Since his accession m 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of bis subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 

His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Amar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Smghji, the heir apjjarent, was born in 1917* 

Salute: 15 Guns. Area: 1,669 sq. miles. Revenue, Rs. ax Lakhs. 
Dtwan : Rai Bahadur Raj Rattan Jagannath Bhandari, M.A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness Mahara- 
jADHiRAj Raj RaJesh- 
WAR Sawai Shree 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, G.C I E., Maharaja 
of Indore. 

Born: 6th September 1908 
Accession: 26th February 
1926. 

Investiture: 9th May 1930 
Educated: In England 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1926-29. 

Married: In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). 

Daughter * Princess Ushade vi , 
horn 20th October 1933. 
Invited delegate to the 
R.T.C. in 1931. 

Area of State: 9,902 square miles. Population : 1,325,000. 

Revenue : Rs 1,35,00,000 

Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within State). 

Address: Indore, Central India. 

Recreation : Tennis, Cricket and Shikar. 

STATE CABINET. 

President * 

Wazir-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur S. M. Bapna, 

C T E , B.A., B Sc , LL.B , Prime Minister. 

MEMBERS. 

Home Minister : 

Sardar R K. Zanane, B.A 
Revenue Minister : 

Dewan-i-Khas Bahadur Rao Saheb K. B. Tilloo. 
Finance Minister : 

Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur S. V. Kanungo, M.A. 
Member for Medical, Jails and Health & Sanitation Departments : 
Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell, C.I.E., I.M.S. (Retired). 
Member for A rmy . 

Major-General T. M Carpendale. 
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S H R I M A N T ShANKARRAO 
Appasaheb Patwar- 
dhan. Chief of Jam- 
khandi. 

Born : 1906. 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926. 

Educated in the Kajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately. 

Married in 1924 Shnmant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai- 
saheb, Ranisaheb of Jamkhandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavada 
Hetr : Shrimant Parashu- 
RAMRAO BhAUSAHEB, thc 
Yuvarai, now in his tenth year 
Daughter : Shrimant Indira 
Raje alias Taisaheb, now in her 
ninth year 

Area of State : 524 square miles. Population : 1,1 1,282 
Revenue : Rs 9,02,515. CapJal Town . Jamkhandi 

The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Than as, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpuri. The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and the judicial and executive branches of 
the administi ation have been separated. He has also gone ahead in 
the matter of popularising the administration by the inauguration c f a 
Representative Assembly of the people. Elementary and secondary 
education have all along been free in the State. The present Ruler 
has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects by 
endowing fifty freeships in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, 
so named in beloved memory of his revered father, the late Captain Sir 
Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb. He is also the elected President of the 
Sliikshan Prasarak Mandali, Poona. 

Thc Chief Saheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber for Group IV for the last seven years. The State has pro- 
vided for Free Medical Aid. 

Diwan : Mr. R K. Bal, B.A., LL B. He is also the ex-officto 
President of the Jamkhandi State Representative 
Assembly and High Court Judge. 

Sarnyayadhish : Mr. B. B. Mahabal, BA, LL B 
Revenue Officer : Mr. H. C. Patwardhan, B.A. 

Private Secretary : Mr. M. B. Mahajan, B.A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness S i d i 
Muhammad Khan 
Nawab Saheb of 
Janjira. 

Born : March 7th, 1914. 

Succeeded : To the Gadi on 
2nd May 1922. Was invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
9th November 1933. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma with 
distinction in 1930 Received 
instruction in administration, 
politics and agriculture in 
the Deccan College, Poona, 
and administrative training 
in the Mysore State. 

Married : On the 14111 November 1933 to the Shahajadi 
Saheba of the Jaora State in Central India. 

Area * 379 square miles. 

Population : 1,10,388. 

Revenue * Rs. 8,85,000. 

Salute : ii guns permanent, 13 guns local 

Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 
Abkari and Customs 


PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur H. B. Kotak, B A , LL B , J P. 
Sar Nyayadhtsh : Mr Ram Krishna Babaji Dalvi. 

Sadar Tahasildar : Mr. Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud She- 
KHANi, B A , LL B 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr A F. DaSilva Gomes, L.R C P , 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.F P.S (Gls ), L.M. (Dublin). 

Chief Forest Officer : Mr. L. P. Mascarenhas. 

Excise Inspector : Mr. D. V. Desai. 

Chief Engineer : Mr V. V. Deodhar, B.E. 

Customs Inspector : Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rahiman 
Khanjade. 

Mamlatdar, Jafarabad : Mr. G A. Dighe. 
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L ieutenant-Colonel His 
Highness Fakhrud 
D A u L A H Nawab Sir 
Mohammad Ifttkhar Alt 
Khan Bahadur, Saulet-e- 
Jang, K.C.I.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

Born : 1883. 

Ascended the Gadi in 1895. 

Educated at the Daly 
College, Indore. Served in 
the Imperial Cadet Corps for 
fifteen months till 1902, and 
IS Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the British Army. 

Married : His Highness’ 
first marriage was celebrated 
in 1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 
and the 3rd in the year 1921. 

Heir-Apparent : Nawabzada Mohammad Usman 
A LI Khan S\hib. 

Area of State : 601 square miles. 

Population : 100,204 Revenue : 1 2,00,000. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

V ice-President & Chief Secretary : 

Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad Serfraz Ali Khan. 

Secretary: 

Mr. Nasrat Mohammad Khan, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.) 
Member, 

Nawabzada Mohammed Nasir Ali Khan Sahib. 
Military Secretary : Nawabzada Mohammed Mumtaz 
Ali Khan Sahib. 

Secretary, Public Health Department : 

Sahibzada Mir Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

Private Secretary : Major P. F. Norbury, D.S.O., I.A. 
Judicial Secretary and Judge, Chief Court : 

Mr. Serajur Rehman Khan, Bar.-at-Law. 

Revenue Secretary: Mirza Mohammad Aslam Beg. 
Finance Member : Seth Govindramji. 
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J ASDAN is the premier 
Kathi State and the Rulers 
are Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Khshtriyas, being descen- 
dants of Katha, the younger 
son of the Suryavanshi Maha- 
raja, Karan Shruta, of 
Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, since 
their advent to this Province, 
effected a change in the name 
of the Province from Saurash- 
tra to Kathiawad, and they 
are one of the most important 
and influential tribes on the 
westernmost coast of India. 

Darbar Shree Ala Khachar 
is the present Ruler of Jasdan. 
He was born on 4th November 
1905, He was educated at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and 
has passed the Diploma examination. 

He succeeded to the Gadi in June, 1919, and assumed the 
reins of State administration on ist December, 1924. 

Heir : Yuvraj Shree Shivraj, born 9th October, 1930. 

Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 • 

square miles of non -jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 36,632 including non-jurisdictional territory. 

Revenue : (gross) Rs. six lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 
Importation of liquor is prohibited. 

Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with 
rights of full ownership over their holdings and are protected 
against usury by special rules for settlement of money- 
lenders' claims. 

Village Panchayats introduced in twenty villages with 
a non-official president. 

Subordinate land-holders have recently been granted the 
unusual privilege of exemption from resorting to the Civil 
Court for adjudication of their inter se disputes. These are 
now settled through the Arbitration Court presided over by 
the Nyayadhish. 
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L T.-Coh. His Highness 
Raj Rajeshwar 
Saramad Rajahai 
Hindusthan Maharaja 
Dhiraj Sir Umaid 
S iNGHji Sahib Bahadur, 

G. C. I.E., K. C. S. I., 

K.C.V.O., ruler of the 
Jodhpur State. 

Born : 1903. Ascended 
the gadi 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Married : Daughter of 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Jey 
Singh Bhati of Umednagar 
in 1921. Has four &on« and one daughter. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Sri Hanwant 
S iNGHji Sahib, born in 1923 
Area of the State : 36,021 square miles. 

Population * 2,125,982. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,47,00,000. 

Permanent Salute : ly, local 19 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : 

His Highness The Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 
Judicial Minister : 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singhji, M.A., LL.B. 

OF Pohkaran. 

Home Minister ' 

Thakur Madho Singhji or Sankhwas. 
Revenue Minister : 

Mr. J. B. Irwin, D.S.O., M.C., I.C.S. 

P. W. Minister : 

Mr. S. G. Edgar, I. S. E. 
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H IS Highness Sir Maha- 

BATKHANJI RaSUL- 
KHANJI III, G.C.I.E., 
KCS.I., Nawab Saheb of 
Junagadh. 

Family : Babi (Yusufzai 
Pathan) . 

Born : 2nd August 1900. 
Educated : Preparatory 
school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. * 

Hetr- Apparent: Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khanji, born 23rd 
June 1922. 

Area of the State : 3,337 sq. miles. Population: 545,152. 
Principal Port : Veraval. Revenue : Rs. 87,00,000. 

Salute : 15 guns personal and local. 

Indian States Forces — Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 

Dewan, Junagadh State and President of the Council: 
J. Monteath, Esq., I.C.S. 

Naib Dewan and Member of Council: 

Mr. Abdul Kadir Muhammad Husain, J.P. 

Revenue Member : 

Mr. S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Farzand-1-I) I l b a n d 
Rasilkhul I t I k a t> 

I)aulat-i-Inglishia Raja-1- 
Rajagam Maharaja Jag^t- 
Jir Singh Bahadur, Maha- 
raja of Kapurthala, G C S I 
(1911), GCIE (1918) Creat- 
ed G B E (1927) on the 
occasion of his Golden J iibilce 
Honorary Colonel of 3-1 ith 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs). 

One of the principal Sikh 
Ruling Princes in India In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness’ salute was 
raised to 15 guns and the 
annual tribute of £c),ooo a 
year was remitted in perpciuity by the Britisli fiovernment ; 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion d’Honneur from the 
French Government in 1924, possesses also Gnitul C'ross of the 
Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand ('01 don ol the Order ol the 
Nile, Grand Cordon of the Order ol Morocco, Cirand Cordon of 
the Order of Tunis, Grand C'ross of the Order of ('lull, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Sun of I’eru, (irand Cross of the Order 
of Cuba, thrice represented Indian Primes and India on the 
League of Nations in 1926 and 1927, celebrated tli(‘ Golden Ju- 
bilee of his reign in 1927. Received Grand C'ross of the Ord(*r of 
St Maurice and Lazarre from the Italian Government 

Born • 24th November 1872, son of Mis Highness the late 
Raja-i-Ra]gan Kharok Singh of Kapurthala 

Heir-Apparent . SiRi Tikka Ra a Paramjii Singh 
Chief Minister • Lx -Colonel G T. Fishj.r. 

Area of State 652 Square Miles 
Population : 31^,757. 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 sq miles with a population of 
over 450,000. 

Revenue : Rs 36,00,000 

Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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R aja Shri Balabhadra 
‘ Narayan Bhunj Deo, 
Ruling Chief of the 
Keonjhar State, Eastern 
States Agency. 

Born : On the 26th De- 
cember 1905. 

Ascended the Gad% on the 
12th August 1926. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Raipur, C. P. 

Married : In June 1929, 
Rani Saheba Srimati Manoja 
Manjari Devi, daughter of the 
Raja & Ruling Chief of the 
Kharsawan State, Eastern 
States Agency. 

Heir: Tikayat Shri 
Nrusingha Narayan Bhunj 

Deo. 

Uncle . Routarai Basudeu Bhunj Deo. 

Brother : Chotarai Lalkshmi Narayan Bhunj Deo. 

Area of the State : 3,217 square miles. Population : 460,647. 
Gross Revenue: Bs, 15,05,415. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan: Rai Bahadur Jugal Kishore Tripathi, M.A. 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Forest Officer : Mr. E. S. Higher. 

State Judge : Rai Saheb Sashibhusan Sarkar. 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatra. 

Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent : 

Dr. D. C. Sealy. 

Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Charan Mahanty, ! 

B.A., B.L.. S.D.O. I 

Champua Sub-Division: Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 

B.A., B.L., S.D.O. ; 

Anandpur Sub-Division : Babu Kanhaicharan Das, S.D.O. j 
Superintendent of Police : Babu Pradyumka Kumar Banerjee. 
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IJIS HIGHNESS MIR 
^ ALI NAWAZ 
KHAN, Ruler of Khair- 
pur State. 

Born : 9th August 
1884. 

Ascended the Gad i : 

25th June 1921. 

Educated at the Aitchi- 
son College, Lahore, and 
later privately in England. 

He comes of the Baloch family called Jaipur. 

Heir-Apparent : Mir Faiz Mahomed Khan. 

Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State 
in Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State. 

Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which 

is desert. 

Population : 227,168. 

Current annual income : Rs. 15 Lakhs. 

Minister: J. M. Sladen, Esq., I.C.S. 
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H IS Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj 
Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., Maharao of 
Kutch. 

Born in 1866. Succeeded 
lo the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 
Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931. 

Education : Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji. 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue : About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population : 514,307. 

Salute : Permanent 17 guns ; Local 19 guns. 

Dewan : Suryashankar D. Mehta, B.A., Bar.-at- 
Law. 

OFFICERS. 

Naib Dewan : Jaduram P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 

Police Commissioner : Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Rashid Khan. 

Chief Judge, Varishta Court : Parvatishankar 
M. Bhatt. 
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R ana Krishen Chand 
Bahadur, Ruler of 
Kuthar State, (Simla 

Hills). 

Born : In 1905, the only 
son of the late Rana Jagjit 
Chand Bahadur After 
being educated at the Ait- 
chison Chief's College at 
Lahore, he was put under 
training, and after its com- 
pletion was givt‘n charge of 
certain departments of the 
State. His father struck 
by the ability of his son, 
appointed him in 1927 as 
Administrator of the State, 

with the approval and sanction of the Government In 1930, 
Rana Jagjit Chand decided to hand over the eiitin' adminis- 
tration to him, and magnanimously abdicated tlie (iaddi 
in his favour. 

Rana Krishen Chand, when only 22, carried into practical 
shape the scheme conceived by his father of founding a new 
town in his State, called after him Jagjitnagar, and which 
though barely five years old is making fast })rogn*ss The 
views from Jagjitnagar, of plains and tlu* snovz-covered ranges 
of the higher Himalayas, are believed to be one of the best in 
India. 

The area of the Kuthar State is 2b .square miles, with a 
population of 6,000, and an annual revenue of Rs. 

The Rana Sahib is at the head of each d(*partment of the 
administration, and is assisted by a stall of judicial and 
executive officers. 

He married in 1926 the daughter of the Rana Sahib of 
Dudhrej, Kathiawar. His favourite spoits are tennis, 
cricket and shooting. 

Address : The Palace, Krishengarh, and Kuthar House, 
Simla. 
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T he Rulers of Lathi 

State, which is situated 
in Kathiawar, are 
Gohel Rajputs and descendants 
of Sarangji, one of the sons of 
the famous Sejakji, the common 
ancestor of Bhavnagar, Palitana 
and Lathi Houses. The present 
Thakoresaheb Shree Prahlad- 
sinhji is about the 26th in 
descent from Sarangji, who was 
famous for his glorious and 
chivalric deeds in Kathiawar. 
He is the grandson of the 
Thakoresaheb Sursinhji, best 
known as " Kalapi " whose 
poetic genius has shed a lustre 
over the literary life of modern 
Gujarat. 

Born : 31st March 1912. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
14th October 1918, on which 
date his father, Thakoresaheb Shree Pratapsinhji, died. 

Educated i at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and before formal 
installation on the 9th February 1931, received practical administra* 
tive training in various Departments of Wankaner State under the 
able supervision of His Highness the Maharana Raj Saheb. 

Married : Suryakunverba, daughter of the late Thakoresaheb of 
Kotda-Sangani situated in Kathiawar. 

The Thakoresaheb made primary education free at the time of 
his formal installation and organized a Praja Pratinidhi Sabha to 
learn public opinion on matters of public interest. 

Area : 41.8 square miles. 

Population : 9,407. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,67,970. 

Rule of Primogeniture governs succession. 

FAMILY MEMBERS. 

K. S. Mangalsinhji. 

K. S. Harischandrasinhji. 

Both are younger brothers of the Thakoresaheb, 

PRIlVaPAL OFFICERS. 

Karbhari : Keshavlal K. Oza, Esquire„ B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary : K. S. Gambhirsinhji Vijaysinhji of Lathi. 
Medical Officer : Mr. Pranjivan Kanji Dave. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. Gokaldas Devchand Patel. 
Nyayadhish and First Class Magistrate : 

Mr. Harkart B. Shukla, B.A., LL.B. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Shivsinhji R. Jhala. 
Superintendent oj Police ; Mr. Gulmahomed H. Sindhi. 
Superintendent of P,W,D. : Mr. Jethalal, R. 
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M aharana Shri Sir Dau- 
LATSINHJI, K C.S.I , 

K.C I.E., Thakore 
Saheb of Limbdi, is a direct 
descendant of Maharana Khetaji 
of Limbdi, A.D. i486 (1542) 
and belongs to the Jhala Clan 
of Rajputs founded by Harpal 
Dev and the Goddess Shakti 
He was adopted by the late 
Thakore Saheb Sir Jaswant- 
sinhji and rules over one of the 
Western Indian States enjoying 
full powers of internal autonomy 

Born • iith July 1868 

Accession to Gadi ‘ 14th 
April igo8 

Educated ’ Privately 

Clubs • A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical S o c 1 e 1 y — Royal 
Empire Society — Roshanara, Delhi — Rajputana Club, Mount Abu — 
Willingdon Club, Bombay 

A member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Salute : 9 guns. 

Heir : Yuvaraj Shri Digvijaysinhji, who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H,H Maharaja 
Kesharismhji of Idar. 

The State is bounded on the North by the Lakhtar State and 
the British Taluka of Viramgam, on the East by the British Taluka 
of Dholka and on the West by the Wadhwan and Chuda States. 

Area of the State : 343.96 sq. miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 

walla territory. 

Population : 40,088. Revenue : Rs 9,00,000 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Diwan. 

Raj Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M A., LL B (Cantab ), Bar.- at-Law, 
F.RGS 

Personal Secretary and Head of Female hducation. 

Miss (Dr ) Elizabeth Sharpe, K H.M , F K G S , etc 
Chief Medical Officer 
Dr. Keshavlal T. Dave, L M. & S , etc 
Finance Secretary. 

Mr. Tulshidas J. Lavingia, B A. 

Political Secretary. 

Mr. Dolarrai M. Buch, B A , LL B 
Revenue Secretary: Rana Shri Jiwansinhji. M. G B V.C. 
Educational Inspector : Mr. A. D. Pandya, B.A 
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H IS Highness Maha- 
RANA ShRI ViRBHA- 
DRASINHJI, RaJAJI 

Saheb of Lunawada State. 

His Highness belongs to 
the illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is descended 
from Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev ol 
Anhilwad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar 

Born: kjio. Ascended the 
Gadi : 1930. 

ICducuted. At Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Mamed In 1931, Rani 
Saheb Shri Manharkun verba, 
daughter of Capt. His High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 
Shri Amarsinhji, K.C I.E., of Wankaner State. 

Heir-apparent : Maharajkumar Shn Bhupendrasinhji, born 
on 14th October 1934. 

King's Commission : His Majesty the King Emperor 
recently conferred on His Highness the Hon rank of 2nd Lieut, 
in the Regular Army on 7th September 1934 

A rea of State : 388 square miles. 

Population : 95,162, Revenue * Rs. 5,50,000. 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Maganlal L. Desat, BA., IX B. 

Samant Officer and Police Commissioner : K. S Pravinsinhji. 
Rajkharch Officer : K. S. Virvikramsinhji. 

Private Secretary : Mohanlal T. Jaini. 

Nyayadhish and Educational Inspector : Vadilal A. Mehta, 
B.A., LL B 

Police and Excise Superintendent : Chatursinhji J. Solanki. 
Huzur Personal Assistant : N. K. Kanabar. 

Chief Medical Officer : Nenshi D. Shah, M.B., B S. 

Custom Officer : Hathisinhji M. Solanki. 

Head Master, S, K. High School : Ramniklal G. Modi, M.A. 
Electrical Engineer : Maganlal B. Panchal. 
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C APTAIN His Highness 
Raja Sir Joginder 
Sen Bahadur, 

K C S I , the present Ruler of 
Mandi, is a Rajput of 
Chanderbansi clan and it is 
traditionally asserted that the 
progenitors of the dynasty 
ruled in Inderprastha (Delhi) 
for over a thousand years 

Hon Captain 31/17 Dogra 
Regiment 

Born 20th August i<jo4 
Ascended the Cadi 1913 

Invested with full ruling 
powers, 1925 

hdiicated (Juecn Mary's 
C'ollcge and Aitchison College, 

Lahore 

Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore 1923-24. 

Married twice h'lrst the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapiirthala in 1923 and ilien the daughter of Kan war 
I’lithiraj Singh of Kajpipla in 1(130 

Visited Important countries in Europe m 192 ^ and 1932 — Egypt, 
I’alcstme, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Balkans, eU in 1927 

Recreations Shooting, Tennis and ('rickct 

Heir- Apparent SiiRi Yuvraj Yashodhan Singh, horn 7th 
December 1923 

'ind Son . Shri Rajkumar Ashok T^al Singh, born 5th August 1931 
Only daughter Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, born 12th 
December 1928 

Salute II guns 

Address Mandi State, Punjab, India 
Telegraph Address “ Paharpadsha ” Mandi 
Area of the State 1,200 square miles 

Population. 207,463 Average annual Revenue, Rs 12,48483 
Mandi is the premier hill State in the Punjab Stales Agency. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 

Sirdar D K Sen, m a , bcl (Oxon ), ll b (Dublin), Bar-at-Law, 
Chief Minister 

Pandit Kanwar Narain, Bar-at-I.aw, Revenue Minister 
Kan WAR Shiv I*al, B Sc , Home Minister 
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K han Saheb Ghulam 
Moinuddin Khan, Chief 
of Manavadar and 
Bantva, is a descendant of the 
illustrious Babi (Usman Zai Pa- 
than) family who since the reign 
of Humayun have always been 
prominent in the annals of 
Guzerat 

Bom ' On 22nd November 
19 1 1 Invested with fulJ 
powers on 22nd November 1931 

Educated At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married . In October 1933 
Nawab Begum Qudsia Jehan 
Begum, daughter of the Heir 
Apparent to the Sheikh Saheb 
of Mongrol. 

The Khan Saheb is an all-round 
sportsman, distinguishes himself 
spec lally in the Hockey and Cricket Fields ; is the first Indian Prince 
to take to Hockey seriously and represent his country in the Western 
Asiatic Games held in Delhi in February last , selected to Captain the 
Western India States Cricket Association's Team in the Inter Provincial 
Trials , patronizes many leading Competitions and Tournaments. 

Fatima Siddqa Degum Saheha : Revered mother of the Khan 
Saheb is the first lady in Kathiawar to take the reins of the State during 
the minority of the Khan Saheb for the period 1918 to 1931 , was 
awarded Gold Kaiser-e-Hind Medal by the Government for her admi- 
nistrative genius evinced amply during the regency 

Prince Abdul Hamid Khan Younger and only brother to Khan 
Saheb is a young man of charming habits 
The State imparts free education to boys and girls and every village 
is provided with a school where free primary education is given An 
up-to-date Hospital looks to the wants of the poor classes. 

Area of the State : 107 square miles 

Population . 32,000. 

Revenue : 7 . 30 Lakhs average 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan * T M Trivedi, B A , LL.B. 

Huzur Personal Asstt * K. S Mohammad Badruddin, B.A 
Revenue Commissioner • Mohammad Jamiluddin Ghausi, M A , LL.B. 
Private Secretary • M N. Masud, M A. 

Chief Medical Officer : T. A. Shah, L M & S 
Assistant Chief Medical Officer N P Mehta, L C. P. & S 
Nyayadhish . M U. Irwind, B.A., LL B 

Companion to Prince Abdul Hamid Khan, A. W Asim, M A., M.O.L. 
Huzur Office Superintendent : U S Khan, B. A., LL.B. 

Police Superintendent : Khan Bahadur N . Bari. 
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S HAIKH SaHEB • MoHMAD 
Jehangeermian, Shaikh 
Sahib of Mangrol. 

Born : 29th October 1860. 

Accession : 29th June 1908. 

Educated : Privately and at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot 

Heir- Apparent : Sahebzada 
Shaikh Mohamed Abdul 
Khaliq Sahib, has four other 
sons and five daughters. 

Area : 144 square miles in- 

cluding about 67 square miles 
non-jurisdictional territory 

Revenue : Rs. 6J Lacs. 

Mangrol Chiefship is an Administration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogus to that of second class States 
as known in Kathiawar. Its lelations with Junagadh of 
Political Subordination are mediatized by the British Government 
This question is still under consideration by Government for final 
elucidation. It is styled as a ** Mediatized Taluka under Junagadh ” 

PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Karbhart: S Altaf Husain. 

Political Officer and Sir Nyayadhish: Kantilal M Vasavada, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Huzur Assistant: Shaikh Md. Husain. 

Revenue Commissioner : Madhavlal S. Mehta, B A. 

Chief Medical Officer-. Dr. G. G. Gatha, L.M. & S. 

Private Secretary: K. S. Gulam Ali. 

Customs Officer: Fashiulhaq Z. Abbasey. 

Educational Inspector : Md. Murtazakhan, B.A. 

Engineer: A. K. Patel, B.E. 

Head Master : Hidayatulla Khan, 

Electrical Engineer : M. S. Sayed, M.K 
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R aolji Shree Sajjan- 
SINHJI, the present Ruler 
of Mansa State. Age : 

26 years. Succeeded to the 
Gadi on 4th January 1934. 

Educated : At the Princes’ 
Mayo College, Ajmer, 

Mansa is by origin, descent 
and repute an ancient and 
important State of the Sabar- 
kantha Agency having political 
relationship with the Govern- 
ment of India through the 
Hon’blethe A. G. G. The ruling 
house of Mansa is lineally 
descended from the illustrious 
Vanraj Chavada who in 764 
A.D. ruled both Gujarat and 
Kathiawar with his capital at 
Patan,and according to a state- 
ment of an Arabian traveller 
cjuoted in the Ras-Mala, he was 
one of the four great kings of the world. 

The late lamented Ruler Raolji Shree Taklitasmhji ruled Mansa 
for 37 years. During his beneficent regime the State progressed in 
a variety of ways. Interested as he was m the development of 
agricultural and natural resources, he himself took great interest in 
the plantation of mango trees on a very large scale which added 
largely to the fertility of the soil and the prosperity of the State. He 
visited Europe in 1928 and while in England attended the sittings of 
the Butler Committee on Indian States. 

The eldest sister of the present Ruler is married to the Raja 
Saheb of Bansda and the younger to the Yuvaraj Saheb of Lakhtar. 
Two of his younger brothers are studying law in England. 

Average Annual Income : Rs. 1,80,000. Population : 17,000. 
Mansa is the capital of the State. Electric lighting has been 
introduced in the capital. The State also maintains water works, a 1 
flour mill, a decent library and one dispensary for the comfort of the | 
subjects. Medical treatment and attendance are given free to the ! 
people of the State. Primary education is also provided for in the 
State. An Anglo- Vernacular School upto English v Standard is 
maintained by the State and it is hoped that this School will shortly 
be turned into a High School. 

PRINCIPAL OmCERS OF THE STATE. 

General Adviser: Rajkumar Shree Yeshwantsinhji, second brother 
of the ruler, has got Higher Diploma of the Princes' Mayo College. 
Dewan : Ranchhodlal M. Mehta, Esq. 

Nyayadhtsh : Vadilal M. Shah, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Palace Medical Officer : C. P. Bhatta, Esq., L.C.P.S. 

State Medical Officer : S. V. Mohile, Esq., M.B., B.S. 

Raj Riyasat Officer : Mohansinhji K. Kher, Esq, 

Revenue Officer : Bhavsinhji Parmar, Esq. 
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M aharaja Sir Pratap 
Chandra Bhanj Deo, 

K C. 1 . E., Maharaja of 
Mayurbhanj. 

Born : February 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
23rd April 1928 on the demise 
of his elder brother Lieutenant 
Maharaja Puma Chandra Bhanj 
Deo. 

The Maharaja was admitted 
into the Chamber of Princes 
by his own right in March 1931 
by the Government of India. 

Educated : At the Mayo 

College, Ajmer, and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

Married : On the 25111 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Maharaj Sirdar Singh ji and 
grand-daughter of the late 
Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar Singhji, 

K.C.I.E., of Shahpura m Rajputana. 

Heir-Apparent : Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhant Deo. 

Area of State : 4,243 square miles 
Population : 889,603. 

Revenue : Rs. 26,60,384. 

Salute ! Permanent salute of 9 guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan (S- Chief Judge of the High Court • 

Dr. P. K. Sen, M.A. (Cal.), M.A , I.L.D. (('aiilab), Barristei at-Law. 
Other fudges of the High Court 
Mr, S. N. Mukhekji, B.L. 

Mr. A. K. Chatter; I, B.l . 

Chief Revenue Officer {Excise, Income Tax and Zemindary) : 

Mr, P. M. Mukherji, B.A. 

Land Revenue Officer : 

Mr. 11 . R. Maiianty, B.L. 

Chief Engineer (P.W.D.) : Mr. F. D. Wellwood, M.L, Mim. & CYE. 
Forest Officer : Mr. F. B. Gagliardi, M.R.A.C' , M.E F.A. 
Director of Primary Education and Cottage J ndustries . 

Rai Saheb B. C. Patnaik. 

Examiner of Accounts : Mr. J. G. Mukherji, B A. 

Superintendent of Police : Mr. R. C. Dash. 

Chief Medical Officer and Superintendent of Central Jail . 

Dr. C. M. Sinha, M.B. 

Director of Industrial and Economic Survey : 

Mr. R. G. Das, M.A., B.L. 

State Archaeologist : Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc,, M.R.A.S. 
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M eherban Madhavrao 
Hariharrao alias 
Babasaheb Patwar- 
DHAN, the present ruler of 
Miraj Junior State, is the 2nd 
son of late Shnmant Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of Kurund- 
wad Senior. He was selected by 
the Bombay Government for 
the chiefship of the Miraj 
Junior State, and was adopted 
in December 1899, by Lady 
Parwatibaisaheb, the mother of 
the late Chief Laxmanrao 
Annasaheb, who died premature- 
ly on the 7th of February 1899. 
Born : In 1889. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Assumption of Powers : Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909. 

Caste / Is a Chitpawan Brahman. 

Marriage : Married to Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of 
the late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly. 

Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir-Apparent : Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 

alias Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd of December. Married. 

Other sons : 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
born in 1911, on 23rd May. 

3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, born in 1916, 
on 9th May, 

Recreation : Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : 196J square miles. 

Population : 40,686. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,68,515. 

Tribute: The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 7,388-12-6 
to the British Government. 

Capital Town: Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli). 

Official : Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B.A.,fLL.B., Diwan of the 
State, is the Ruler’s sole Minister. 

Other particulars : The Ruler received the Silver Coronation 
Delhi Darbar Medal in 1911. 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from the ist of April 1933. 
The Resident at Kolhapur acts as Agent to the Governor-General 
of India, for this State. 

This State is a full-powered State. It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja 
Shree Lukhdhirji 
Bahadur, KCSL, 

Maharaja of Morvi 

Born : 1876. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1922, 

Educated : Privately in 
India and England • 

Heir : Yuvaraj Shree 
Mahendrasinhji. Age 17. 

Second Son . Maharaj 
Kumar Shree Kalikakumar 
Age 16. 

Area of State • 822 square 
miles Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch also 

Population : 113,024 in 

1931 (Increase during 
192 1 -193 1, 17 per cent ) 

Average Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. Salute ii guns. 

Chief Port in the State : Navlakhi Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as 
well as Indian Ports 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, i miles. 
Morvi Tramway, 63 miles. 

State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent, of 
the State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent, of them. 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent, of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries in the State : Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd , Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop and Electric Power House. The Morvi 
Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mill started its work regularly from 
13th July 1934. Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works are being 
i erected and are expected to begin work .shortly. 

I Free primary and secondary education, 

f STATE COXJNaL. 

Senior Member and Acting President : M.P. Baxt, B.A., LL.B. 
j Junior Member : P P- Jaoeja. 
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C OLONEL His Highness | 

Maharaja Sir Sri ! 

'I 

Krishnaraja Wadiyar ,! 

Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., i 

I 

Maharaja of Mysore. j 
Born : 4th June 1884. | 

Succeeded : ist February !; 

1895- ! 

Educated : Privately. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign : 

8th August 1927. I 

Area of the State: 29,474.82 square miles. i 

1 

Population : 6,557,302. 1 

Address : The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore ; and Fern I 
Hill (Nilgiris). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan of Mysore : 

Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E. j 

Members : ! 

Rajamantrapravina Diwan Bahadur K. Matthan, B.A. j! 
Rajamantrapravina S. P. Rajagopalachari, B.A., B.L. 1 

Private Secretary to His Highness : | 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.C.S.I., J.P. 

Huzur Secretary to His Highness : 
Rajasabhabhushana T. Thumboo Chetty, B.A. 
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C APTAIN His Highness 
Maharaja S h r i 

DiGVIJ AYSINHJI 

Ranjitsinhji Jadeja, 

Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar. 

Born : 1895. T h e 

adopted son of His laic 
Highness Maharaja Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Educated : Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot , Malvern 
College and University 
College, London. 

Commissioned in 1919; Regiment 5th /6th Rajputana 
Rifles Napiers ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised courses : Small Aims Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight 
Course, 

Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tenuis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State . 3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 409,192. 

Revenue : Rs. 90 lakhs yearly. 

Salute 15 guns. 

Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji. 

Military Secretary and Home Member : Lt.-Col. R. K. 
Himatsinhji. 

Revenue Secretary : Gokalbhai B. Desai, Esq. 
Manager, J. D. Railway: Rai Saheb (jIkdhaklal 
D. Mehta. 

Port Commissioner : Lt.-Commander W. G. A. Bourne, 
R.N. 
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H IS Highness 
Saramad-i- Raj ahai, 
Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Shri Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur of Orchha. 

Bom : 14th April 1899. 

Ascended the Gadi: On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated : In the Daly 
College, Indore ; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 

Married : A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead ; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heir-Apparent : Raja Bahadur Shri Devendra Singh 
J u Dev. 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Population : 314,661. 
Revenue: About Rs. 17 lakhs. Salute : 15 guns. 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

His Highness. 

Members : 

Sawai Rao Raja General Karan Singh Ju Dev, 
[Army Minister). 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pt. Shyam Behari Misra, 
M.A., [Chief Adviser). 

Major B. P. Pande, B.A., LL.B., F.R.E.S., [Chief 
Minister). 

Mr. a. K. Pande, B.A., [Home Minister). 

Major Sajjan Singh, [Revenue Minister). 

Mr. M. N. Zutshi, B.A., [Private Secretary). 

Capt. Chandra Sen, [Huzur Secretary). 
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H IS Highness Maharaja 
Mahendra Sir Yadven- 
DRA Singh Bahadur, 

K.CSI K.C.I.E., of Panna, 

C.I., belongs to the eldest 
direct line of descendants of the 
famous hero Maharaja Chhatra- 
sal 

Born : January 3rst, 1893 

Succeeded to the Gadt On 
20th June, 1902. 

Was invested with full Kuling 
powers on 4th February 1915. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College at Ajmer, where he took 
the Diploma — Joined the 
Imperial Cadet Corps in 1913 
Attended the Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi m December, 1911 

Married : On the 2nd 
December, 1912, the daughter 
of His late Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and has two 
sons Her Highness the late Maharani received the Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal of the ist class on the 3rd June, 1916 She died in 1927. 
In 1928 His Highness married the sister of the present Maharaja of 
Jaipur 

His Highness was created a K C I E on the 2nd January, 1922, 
and the Insignia of K C S 1 was conferred on him on ist January, 
1932. 

The Supremacy of Panna State among all the sanad States of 
Bundelkhand was recognised and full Sovereign hereditary Powers 
conceded to the Ruler in 1933 

Heir-Apparent . Raja Bahadur Narendra Singh Ju Deo 
Younger Maharaj Kumar • M K. Pushpendra Singh Ju Deo 
Area of State : 2,596 square miles Population : 2,12,130. 

Revenue: Rs 11,00,000 Salute' ii guns 



The administration of the State is carried on with the hel^ of a 
Council consisting of three Ministers His Highness himself is the 
President of the Council. 

Revenue M%mster : Raja Shri Raghavendra Singh Ju Deo 
(Younger brother of His Highness/. 


Home Minister : Raj a 
(Youngest 


Shri Bharatendra Singh Ju Deo 
brother of His Highness). 


Political Minister: Pandit Chunni Lal Sharma. M A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness Maha- 
RAWAT Ram Singhji 
Bahadur of Partabgarh i| 
State. 

Born . In 1908. 

Succeeded io the Gadi : ji 
111 1929. 

Hereditary Salute : 15 

guns. 

Partabgarh State, also 
called the Kanthal, was 
founded in the sixteenth 
century by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. 

The town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partabsirtgh In the time of Jaswant Singh (1775-1844) 
the country was overrun by the Marathas, and the 
Maharawat only saved his State by agreeing to pay Holkar 
a tribute of Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender throughout the 
surrounding Native vStates), m lieu of Rs. 15,000 
formerly paid to Delhi. The first connection of the State ; 
with the British (iovernment was formed in 1804 ; but the i 
treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled by Lord 1' 
Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818. The tribute ' 
that used to be paid to Holkar, is being paid to the British 1 
Government under the terms of the treaty of Mandsaur and 
was, in 1904, converted to Rs. 36,350 British Currency. 
The State enjoys plenary jurisdiction. The highest adminis- 
trative and executive office is termed Mahakma-Khas '' 
where sit His Highness and the Dewan of the State. There 
is a duly graded judiciary under a High Court. Revenue 
about 5j lakhs. 
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L ikutekant-GeneralHis Highness 
Farzand-i-Khas Doulat-i-1nglx- 
SHIA, MaNSUR-UL'ZaMAN Amir-ul- 
Umra Maharaja Dhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Shri Maharaja-1-Kajgan 
Sir Bhupinder Singh Mohinder Baha- 
dur Yadu Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul 
Bhushan, G C S L, G.C.I E , G C V O , 

G.B.E., A.D.C , the present Ruler of 
Patiala, which is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States and the premier State in the 
Punjab, was born in 1891, succeeded in 
1900, and assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment in 1909, on attaining majority His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at 
present a personal salute of 19 guns and 
he and his successors the distinction of 
exemption from presenting Nazar to the 
Viceroy in Durbar m perpetuity Ihc 
principal crops arc grain, barley, wheat, 
sugarcane, rapeseed, cotton and tobacco 
The State possesses valuable forests and 
IS rich in antiquities. One hundred and 
thirty-eight miles of broad-gauge railway 
line comprising two sections — from 
Rajpura to Bhatmda and from Sirhind to 
Rupar — ^have been constructed by the 
State at its own cost. His Highness main- 
tains a Contingent of two Regiments of 
Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, one Battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade College whicli imparts fnc ediualion to State 
Subjects. Pnmary education is also fret throughout the Slate, 

Afea • 5,932 square miles 

Population ’ 1,625,520 

Gross Income Rupees One crore and fifty Lakhs 

Since the State entered into alliance with the British Govfinment in 1809, it has 
rendered help to the British Government on all critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh 
War, Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, lirah and N W h. Campaign of 1897 On 
the outbreak of the European War His Highness placed the entire resources of his State at the 
disjiosal of His Majesty the King -Emperor and offered his personal services Again in 1919 
on the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His Highness served personally on tht* Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding and the Imperial Service Contingent saw 
active service towards Kohat and Quetta Fronts. For his services on the N W. F. His 
Highness was mentioned in despatches. 



His Highness was selected by His Excellency the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes 
of India at the Imperial War Conference and Imperial War Cabinet in June, 1918, and during 
his stay m Europe His Highness paid visits to all the different and principal Fronts in 
Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and received the following decorations from 
the allied Sovereigns and Governments . — 


(а) Grand Cordon of the Order de 

Leopold, 

(б) Grand Cross of the Legion of 

Honour, France, 

(c) Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, 


{d) Grand Cordon of the Ordei of 
the Nile, 

(e) Grac'd Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Rouraania, and 

(/} Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Savioui of (•icerr (1926). 


His Highness represented the Indian Princes at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926 
he was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes (Narendra Mandal) He was re-elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927-28-29-30. In 1930 His Highness led the Princes* 
delegation to the Round Table Conference. His Highness was again elected Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes in 1933* 
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C APTAIN MeHERBAN 

Malojirao Mudhoji- 
RAO NaIK NiMBALKAR i 
Maratha (Kshatriya), Ruler 
of Phaltan. 

Born : nth Sept. 1896. 

Educated at : Kolhapur 
and Rajkot, obtained 
Diploma of the Rajkumar 
College. i 

Married: In 1913 S. j 
Laxmidevi, daughter of j 
Shrimant Raje Shambhu- j 
singrao Jadhavrao, First 
Class Sardar of Malegaon 
B.K.in the Poona District. 

Heir: Shrimant Pratapsinh alias Bapusaheb. 

Date of Succession : 15th November 1917. Phaltan 
State dates its origin as far back as the middle of 13th century. 
The State has full control over its administration, having the 
right to inflict capital punishment and to enact its own laws. 

Area of State : 397 square miles. 

Population : 58,761. 

Revenue : Rs. 4,44,215 based on the average of the past 
five years. | 

EXECUTIVE COUJVaL. 

President : 

Rao Saheb K. V. Godbole, B.A., LL.B., Dewan. : 
Vice-President : 

S. H. Kher, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Revenue Member, 

Member : 

B. L. Likhite, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Finance Member, 
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H IS Highness Maha- 
raja S H R I Sir 
Natwarsinghji Ba- 
hadur, K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
Rana Saheb of Por bandar. 

Born : 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 

1908. 

Educated : At the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1920 
Kunvari Shri Rupaliba, 

M.B.E., daughter of His 
Highness Thakore Saheb 
Shri Sir Daulatsinhji Baha- 
i dur, K.CS.I., Thakore 
I Saheb of Limbdi. 

His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 
of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 

Club : The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 

Area of State : 642.25 square miles. Population .*115,741. 
Revenue : Rs. 20,00,000. Salute . 13 guns. 

Waztr : 

Jadkja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji. 

High Officials of the State : 

Dewan : Mr. Tribhovandas J. Raja, M.A., LL.B. 
Hazur Secretary : Mr. B. P Pattani, B.A. (Cantab.). 
Private Secretary * Col. Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji. 
Judicial Secretary : Mr Bhupatrai M Buck, B.A , LL.B. 
Ag. Railway Manager . Hirachand P. Damani. 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. I) N. Kaiyanwala, M.R. 

C.S. (Eng.), F.R.S.M., L. M. & S. (Bom ), Etc. 

State Engineer & Ag. Engineer -in-Chief : (P. S. Railway) 
Mr. ManilalR. Jivra Jani, B.E., A M.I.E. 

Ports Commissioner : Capt. R. S. Raja Iyer, B. Com. 
Revenue Commissioner : Mr. Gopaldas V. Mehta. 
Officer Commanding the State Forces : Major Udey- 
sinhji N. Gohil. 
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H IS Highness Nawab i 
Saheb Sir Jalaludin- 
KHAN Babi Bahadur, , 

K C T.E , the present Ruler of | 

Radhanpur State, is a descen- 1 

dant of the illustrious Babi ! 

family who since the reign of , 

Humayun have always been pro- 
minent in the annals of Guzerat. I 

I 

I 

Born : 1889 Invested with 
full powers on 27th November, j, 
1910 . jl 

1 ! 

Educated : At the Rajkumar ji 

College, Rajkot, and secured ii 

the Final Diploma in the year 
1909. His Highness was the ' 

first Chief in the Bombay i 

Presidency to win the Guzerat Cup at the Pig-Sticking Meet at j 

Bhandu, in the year 1911. j 

The Nawdb Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his | 
own nght from the beginning I 

Hereditary and permanent salute : 1 1 guns. 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Guzerat and 1 : 
has 172 villages It is a first class State in the States of Western India j; 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. jj 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any , 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs. 1,712 from some of the surrounding ' 
villages. ,, 

Area of the State : 1,150 square miles. ,, 

Population : 70,530 according to census of 1931. 

Average Gross Revenue : Rs. 7,50,000 to 8,00,000, 

Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of grain 
are the principal agricultural products. 
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H IS Highness Kaia Kawai 
Sir Bir Tndra Singh ii 
Sahib Bahadur, K C T E , 
the present Ruler of Raj^arh 

Born January i8()j 

Educated at the Daly C'ollege, 
Indore. 

Ascended the gadt in loih 

His Highness is a member of the 
Chamber of l^nnces in hih own 
rights 

Rajgarh is one of the ancient 
Rajput States in Central India 
The principal town and capital of 
the State is Rajgarh Area of the 
State 962 s(j miles Population 
Annual gross revenue 
Rs 12 lakhs 



Liberal remissions in land revenue are being given almost every 
year for the last four years in viev^ of the general depression, so much 
so that the Darbar remitted land revenue to the extent ol 30 jier 
in one single year The State has a High School, 3 Middle Schools, 4 Crirls 
Schools and 53 village schools The State sends u]) almost every year 
a batch of students selected from the successful High School students 
for technical education and training lor the various State Dc^pnrtments 
The State has recently provided a large, up to date building for the 
hospital at Rajgarh const nu ted at a cost of over 2 lakhs of rupees with 
the requisite equipment to meet the growing need of the piil^lic An 
Asylum for the lepers is also in existence to jirovide relief to the h'per‘^ 
who are given free diet, clothes, bedding and other ret j 1111 oments 1 he 

other public activities such as Boy Scout movement, t o-openitive 
Credit Societies and village Panchayats are also flourishing well in the 
State The State has constructed a number of new roads in the' rural 
areas to provide increased facilities to the transport of agricultural 
produce, and consecpiently more cotton producing arenas have been put 
m direct touch with the central places and a number of more- ginning 
factories have of late come into existence Similarly increased oppor- 
tunities have been provided for the extension of cultivation 
ing and develoinng the sources of irrigation There is a State Bcnk 
also which provides cheap credit to the cultivators and traders 

The State pays through the British Government 
to Gwalior State and receives annually fiom the (iwalior State Rs 2,400 
direct It also pays Ks (jo2-t)-4 to Jhalawar Slate and receives 
through British Government from Dewas Senior and J unior Ks 4, io7-3-c> 

Heir. Maharaj Kumar Brij Raj Singhji. born December 193^ 

Hereditary and Dynastic Salute . 1 1 guns 
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H IS Highness Thakore ' 

Saheb Shri Dharmen- j 

DRASiNHji, Thakore 1 

Saheb of Rajkot, Kathiawar 

Born : On 4th March IQ 10 ; 
succeeded to the Gadt on 21st 
April 1931 II 

Educated: At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rojkot, and later on in 1 

England at the High Gate 
School , London He belongs to 1 

the Vibhani clan of Jadeja | 

Rajputs and enjoys plenary 
powers in the administration of 
the State 

Area of the State. 283 sq miles 
Population 75,540 ' 

AveragePevenue.Ks 12,50,000 
Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

The Administration is carried on a Secretariat system in co-opera- 
tion with Praja Pratinidhi Sabha or People's Representatives Assem- 
bly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and demo- 
cratic Municipality linked thereto. | 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 
industrial activities. It is the headquarters of the W.I S. Agency, 
has a “ Rajkumar ” College and is served by three important Railway 
lines. Educationally it is a premier city in Kathiawar. I 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. I 

Political Secretary : Darbar Shri Viravala. 

Palace Secretary * Darbar Shri Madarsinhji. 

Judicial Secretary . Mr. Abhechand G. Desai, B.A. LL.B. 

Pevenue & General Secretary : Mr. T. P. Bhatt. 

Public Works Secretary ■ Mr. Nenshi Monji. 

Education Department Secretary : Mr. Talakshi M. Doshi. 

Sar Nyayadhish ; Mr. H. R. Buch, B.A., LL.B. |i 

Police Superintendent : K. S. Valeravala. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. P. Mehta, M.B.B.S. 

Educational Inspector : Mr. C. A. Buck, M.A , B. Sc. 

Managing Engineer : Rai Saheb A. C. Das. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Jayantilal L. Jobanputra, B.A., LL.B 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Vijay- 
siNHji, K C.S.I., Maha- 
raja OF Rajpipla. 

Family : Gohel Rajput 
Born : 30th January 1890. 
Date of success%on : 26th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corp, Dehra Dun 
Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. 

Clubs : Marlborough Club, 
London ; Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don ; Willingdon Sports Club, 
Bombay ; The Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta. 

Recreations : Polo, Racing, 
Shooting. 

Heir- Apparent YuvarajSiiri 
Rajendrasinhji Born 1912. 



Younger Sons: Maharaj Kumai Piainodsinhji Born' 1915. 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji Born 1925 

Rajpipla is the Premier Sta^c in the Clujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty 
Area of State : 1,517 . 50 square miles 

Population 206,085 according to the Censu.s of 1931 
Revenue: Rs. 27,00,000 Salute: 13 guns— IVrmanenl Hereditary 
Indian States horces Infantry Full Comjiany ol i()5 incm, A class 
first line troops. Cavalry Iroop of 25, 13 class 

Important Feature The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have tome fioni 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State 

Capital: Rajpipla, a pretty little town sunounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhan.i 

Principal rejornis introduced by His H ighness the present M aharaja . 
Making all services pensionable 

Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 
the State. 

Making Primary Education free and grant of liberal scholar- 
ships for secondary and higher education , ^ . 

Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the destitute. 
Encouragement to Trade and Inaustry. Introduction 
of the 1027 A. L. F. Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Girning Industries. 


1. 

2. 


6. Extension of Railways. 

7. Introduction and organisation of State Forces. 

8. Introduction of the Legislative Council. 
Principal Officer : Pheroze D. Kothavala, Dewan. 


41 
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C APTAIN His Highness 
A L I j A H Farzand-i- 
Dilpizir-i-D a u l a t I - 

INGLISHIA, M U K H L I S-UD- 
( Daula, Nasir-ul-M u l k . 
Amir-ul-Umara, N a w a b 
Syed Mohammad Raza Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Mustaid-i- 
Jung, Ruler of Rampur. The 
Reigning family of Rampur are 
Syeds and come from the 
famous Sadati-i-Bareha in the 
Muzaffarnagar District (U. P.) 
Born : 17th November 1906. 
Succeeded to the Gadi : On 20th 
June 1930. Formal installation 
{ took place on 26th August 1930. 
Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot 

Mamed: In 1921 the 
daughter of Sahebzada Sir 
Abdussamad Khan Bahadur, 
Kt , C I.E His Highness has two sons and four daughters. 

Heir- A pparent : Sahebzada Syed Murtaza Ali Khan Bahadur, 
born on 22nd November 1923 

His Highness is a keen sportsman and has a taste for music and 
fine arts ; is a Patron of the Delhi Flying Club ; and is a Captain 
in the 2 King George’s Own Gurkha Rifles. 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Nawab Sayed Ah 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the i8th century invalu- 
able service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the British agaunst 
France in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majesty during the 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the history of his family. 
During the Great War of 1914-18, Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid 
All Khan Bahadur rendered meritorious services to the British 
Government. 

Area of State : 892.54 sq miles. Population : 464,919. 

Revenue : Rs. 54 lakhs. Salute : Permanent 15 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President. 

Khan Bahadur Mas ud-ul- Hasan, Bar-at-Law. Chief Minister. 

Members. 

Syed Bashir Husain Zaidi, B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, 
Political Minister. 

Mr. R S. Symons, I.C.S, Finance Revenue Minister. 

Col. Sahebzada Syed Hasan Raza Khan, Household Minister 
Col. D. Bainbridge, M.C , Army Minister : 

Mr. Moazzam Ali Khan, ]^r-at-Law. Home Minister. 

Mr. G D Parkin, I.P S , Inspector General, State Police 
Mr. Raghunandan Kishore, B.A., LL.B., State Advocate. 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Sir Sajjan Singhji, 

G.C.LE., K.C.S.I , 

K.C.V.O.. A.D.C. toH.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 

Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Ratlam. 

Born : 13th January 
1880. Descended from 
younger branch of Jodhpur 
family. He is the recog- 
nised head of the Rathor 
clan and maintains a moral 
supremacy over Rajput 
Chiefs in Malwa. 

Educated : At the Daly 
College at Indore and 
succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K C I E ) in 1893. 

Married : In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has three 
daughters and two sons. 

Served in European War (France) from April 1915 
upto 1918 ; was mentioned in despatches ; was presented with 
“ Croix d* Officier of the Legion d’Honneur ” by the French 
Government and was granted the honorary rank of Colonel 
in the British Army in 1918. Served in Afghan War in 191.9. 

Has enjoyed an international reputation as a Polo 
Player. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharajkumar Lokendra Singhji. 
Area of State: 693 square miles. 

Population : 107,321. 

Revenue : Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Salute : 13 guns (local salute 15 guns). 

Administration : Of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which His Highness is the President and 
Rao Bahadur Devshanker J. Dave, Advocate, is Dewan 
and Vice-President. 
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H IS Highness Bandhvesh 
Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Ju Deo Bahadur, 
G.C.I.K., K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
OF Rewa (Rajput Baghel). 

Born : 1903 ; Ascended the 
gadi in 1918 , invested with 
ruling powers in 1922. 

Educated At the Daly 
College, Indore. 

Mamed . In 1919 a sister of 
His Highness the Maliaraja of 
Jodhpur, and also married in 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur. K.C.S.I., 
K C.I.R., Ruler of Kishangarh. 

The Maharaja is a noted 
sportsman and has shot 491 
tigers. 

lie was a delegate to the ist 
and 2nd sessions of the Round 
lable Conference and was also a membei of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General Council 
of the Dalv College and of the Managing Committee of King Edward 
Medical School, Indore. 

Hetr^Appatent : Sri Yuvraj Maiiaraj Kumar Martand Singh 
Saheb (born in 1923). 

Area of State . 13,000 square miles. Population : 1,587,445. 
Peventte : Rs 60,00,000. Salute * 17 guns, 

largest and the easternmost State 111 the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U.P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur on the 
South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the State of 
Sohawal and Kothi, The State has a number of 
Waterfalls, some ot whuh, Chahcai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The Slate is very rich in mineral resources. 

Administration of the State is carried in the name and under 
the direct control of IIis Highness the Maharaj*a who is the fountain 
head of all authority in the state. On the executive side His Highness 
IS assisted by a State Council of 8 members of which His Highness 
himself IS the President. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Court 
consisting of Judges. A Raj Parishad consisting of 39 members with 
^ i officials and non-officials almost equal, has also been 

established to advise on such matters of public interest as are referred 
Highness takes a very great interest in the Administration 
of the btate and m the development of trade and industries for which 
purpose he has instituted a state Bank with branches all over the 
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H IS Highness Mubariz-ud- 
Daulah, Muzzaffer-ul- 

Mulk, Nasrut-e-Jung, 

Nawab Bahadur Sidi Mohommed 
Haider Mohommed Yakut Khan, 

Nawab of Sachin. 

Born : nth September 1909. 

Succeeded • iqth November 19^0 
Married Her Highness Arjumand 
Bano, Sarkar Mabel, Nawab Nusrat 
Zamani, Nawab- Begum of Sruhm 
the eldest sister of His ITighness 
the Nawab of l^oharu, on 7th July 
1930. 

Educated At home and later at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Brothers Captain Nawabzada 
Sidi Mohommed Suioor Khan 
Bahadur. Captain Nawabzada Sidi 
Mohommed Freeman Kaiser aliai, Salim Khan Bahadur 

Sister Nawabzadi Roshan Ara iiegum 

Sachin is the Senior TTabshi State m India The Rulers of vSathin 
are Habshi Mohommedans, and are the lineal (‘udanis of Nawab 
Bahadur Sicli Abdul Karim Mohommed \akut Khan I Ovht a lanuly 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira the Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommea 
Yakut Khan I. left Janjira and joined fortes with tlie TVshwa In 
1 733 a- triple treaty was cont hided between the Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan 1 , the Peshwa, and the ICast India C-ompany, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive* alhante lly tins Tnjile 
Alliance the Sidi Abdul Karim Moliommed Yakut Khan I. took the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own rigid and is internally fully 
Sovereign The State pays no tribute either to tlu‘ British Covern- 
ment or to any other State. 

Sachin . The ('apital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B. 
& C. I. Railway. 

Dumas The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a delightfid sea- 
resort ten miles by motor road from Surat. The only summer resort 
of its kind on the Western coast, (connected witli firand Trunk 
Telephone and other modern conveniences. Amusements in Dumas : 
Sea bathing, promenade, tennis, cncket, motoring, c tc. 

Chiej Minister Wazir-e-Azam Atmaramrao B. Acheraker, 
M.A.. LL.B. 

Address : Qasre Sultan, Dumas, (Sachin State). 
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R aja Bahadur 
Leeladhar Singh, 
the present Ruler of 
the Sakti State. 

Born : 5th Feb. 1892. 

Succeeded to the gadi 

1915. 

Educated at the 
Rajkumar College, 
Raipur. 


Married in 1914. Due to the demise of his first Rani 
Sahiba married a second time in 1929. 

Heir-apparent : Lal Jivendra Nath Bahadur 
Singh— B orn 12th August 1916. 

Since the accession of the Raja Bahadur to the Gadi 
a steady progress in the affairs of the State has been 
made all round. 

Area : 130 square miles. 

Population : 48,493. 

Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,06,243. 

Annual Tribute : Rs. 1,500. 

Diwan: Rai Saheb Pandit Gangadin Shukul. 
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R aja Shrimant Yesh- 

WANTRAO HiNDURAO 
Ghorpade, Mamlakat- 
MADAR, Senapathi. Ruler of 
Sandur. 

Born : 1908. Succeeded to the 
Throne in 1928. Assumed the 
reins of administration in 1930. 

Married : On 22nd Dec. 1929 
the eldest daughter of Umadat- 
U 1-M u 1 k, Jt a j Rajendra, 

Major Maloji Narsmgh Rao 
Shitole, Deshmukh, Rustamjung 
Bahadur of Gwalior 
A son and heir was born to 
the Ruler on the 7th December 
1931, who IS named Shrimant 
Morar Rao Ghorpade after 
Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade, the 
illustrious ancestor of the present 
Ruler. A second son was born to 
the Ruler on the 1 6th February 
1933. and is named Rajkumar Ranjit Singh A daughter was born to 
the Ruler on 8th February 1934, and is named Princess Nirmala Raje. 

In 1923 the State was brought into direct political relations with 
the Government of India, in pursuance of Paragraph 310 of the Montford 
Report, to the effect that “ all important States should be placed in 
direct political relations with the Government of India " 

The State possesses sandalwood forests and rich manganese 
mines. Ramandrug Sanitarium (Altitude 3,200 feet) and Shri Karteek- 
swami Temple are the places of interest. 

All temples, wells and schools have been thrown open from 1932 
to all Hindus irrespective of caste or creed. Education is imparted 
free in the State, up to the Matriculation standard. A Proclamation 
was issued by the Ruler on loth September 1934 directing that the 
execution of decrees passed by Civil Courts be stayed till 31st March 
1935 as a temporary palliative. A committee has also been appointed 
to concert measures to relieve agricultural indebtedness 

The “ Huzur Darbar ” (Executive Council) was constituted 
on the 1st of April 1932. The Dewan, two Secretaries to Government 
and any number of extra members whom the Ruler may be pleased 
to nominate, form the “ Huzur Darbar.’' The following are the Members 
of the “ Huzur Darbar ; ” 

(t) Shrimant Sardar B Y. Ghorpade. 

{tz) Meherban G. T Konnur, B A. 

{iiz) Meherban V. Narasimharao, M A. 

{iv) Meherban B. V Knshnan Kutty Menon. BA, B L. 

To afford to the people an opportunity for expressing their wants 
and wishes to the Government and to enable them to learn first hand 
how their actions affect the people and to have the benefit of the 
suggestions of the latter regarding these measures, the Ruler was 
pleased to constitute a State Council in 193 
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L ieutenant His High- 
ness Meherban Shrimant 
Sir Ciiintamanrao 
Dhitndirao ahas Appa Saheb 
Patwardhan, K.C 1 E , Raja 
of Sangli. 

Born ' i8go Ascended the 
Gadi in 1903 Educated at the 
Rajkurnar College at Rajkot 
Her Highness is a daughter of 
Sir M V Joshi, Kt, KCfE.. 
B A , LL B , of Ainraoti, Ex 
Home Member of the (Govern- 
ment of Central Provinces 

Heir Shrimant Raj- 
KUMAR Madhavrao ulias Rao 
Saheb Patwardhan Yuvaraj 


Area 0 State • 1,136 miles, || 

Population -i58,442 j 

Revenue * The gross revenue of the State based on the average of 
the actual receipts for the past five years is Rs 15,95,584 

Salute • 9 guns permanent and ii personal Enjoys I Class 

Jurisdiction, t e , power to try for capital offences any persons except 
British subjects 

Has served as Member or first substitute member of the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes since 1924 and is a member of the 
Standing Committee now Served also as a Member of the I and II j 
J^ound Table Conferences and as a member of the Federal Structure 1 
Committee. | 

n 

His Highness the Raja Saheb is assisted by an Executive Council I 
consisting of (i) the Diwan Kao Bahadur G R Barwe, BA, (2) ,1 
Political Minister and Second Councillor Rao Saheb Y. A Thombare, j: 
BA, (3) Third Councillor »Kao Bahadur G V Patwardhan, B.A , I 
LL B , and (4) Fourth Councillor Mr Y V Kolhatkar, B A , LL B. | 

The total number of Co-operative Societies is 87, being made up ' 
of 70 agricultural and 15 non-agncultural Besides these there is ^ 
one Central Co-operative Bank and a Co-operative Sale-Shop. ! 

The State has [a) three Boys’ High Schools, one Girls’ High School j 
and one Mahila Vidyalaya or School for Adult Women, and (b) one 
Hospital, five dispensaries and one Maternity Home. 
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T he Ruling Family in the Sant 
State belong to the Perwar or 
Parmar caste of Rajput and are 
believed to have descended from 
the celebrated family of Vikramaditya 
and Raja Bhoj of Ujjain. They first 
came down from Dhar and settled at 
Jhalod and finally about the 13th Cen- 
tury at Sant. The founder of the family 
was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and 
established himself at Sant. 

Area , 394 square miles 

Population 83,538 (1931). 

Revenue, Rs 4,68,342. 

Ihe present Ruler Maharana Shri 
Jorawarsmhji was born on 24th March 
1881 and iri'^talled on the Gadi 
in 1896. He was formally invested 
with full powers on loth May 1902. He 
was educated in the Rajkumar College, 

Rajkot, and was associated with the 
Government Administration of the State for mort than a year preparatoj y to ins being 
invested with full powers. lie is an intelligent Prince who kicnlv supervises the 
administration of the State During his regime many improvements have been made and 
the State is making good progress. The revenue of the State increased — Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlements introduced — Provision lor English education 
made for the first time and Primary and Secondary education made free throughout the 
State — ^Election system sanctioned for Municipality — hrec medical relief extended by 
opening new dispensaries in the district Many other improvements have been introduced 
during his regime such as founding of a permanent Famine Relief bund, granting of liberal 
tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of scarcity Money is also advanced to the 
local merchants by way of encouragement at cheap rate of interest. Other improvemciite 
of utility such as installation of electricity in the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, 
public gardens, metalled roads in parts have also been made Ihc regime of Maharana Shn 
Jorawarsmhji has been anything but a bed of roses Famine and lean years had made the 
financial condition of the State far from satisfactory , but wise management has been instru- 
mental to keeping its head up 

The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. Primo- 
geniture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar’s light of adoption has been 
recognised and confirmed by Government. 

During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated by Govern- 
ment. The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pravinsinhji was born on ist December 1907, 
Educated in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Married Maharaj Rajkuman, daughter of Maharaj Kumar vSlin Vijayarajji, Heir- 
apparent, Cutch State, on i5fh May 1928, at Bhuj. 

With effect from the ist April 1933, the Bombay stat<‘s w«n I nought ml ^ the 
Political relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the (w)\errior General 
for the Gujrat States and Resident at Baroda with hcad-quai . ’rs at Baroda Since then 
the Sant State has been in direct political relation w'lth the (/ovcriitiirnl of India 

The supervision and management of the Vaicination Dep.irtment ot th(‘ Slate has 
been transferred to the State from ist December 1933, by Government and the Chief Medical 
Officer of the State has been appointed as the head of the department 

Unrestricted control and management of the State schools was transferred to the State 
by Government from ist May 1933. 
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S HREEMAN RaJA /AGENDk* 

SiNGHJI Dbo Bahadvi’ !; 
OF SoHAWAL State. 

Born : 1900. 

Educated : at the Daly 
College Indore and Privately. 

Ascended the Gadi : on i6th 
February 1930, succeeding 
his father Shreeman Raja 
Bhagwatraj Bahadur Singhji 
Deo, C.I.E. Shreeman Dur- 
bar has two brothers i. Raj 
Kumar Veerendra Singhji 

2. Raj Kumar Purushottam 
Singhji. 

The Ruling family belongs 
to the famous clan of Baghela 
Rajputs who came from Anhilwara Patan in the early part of the 
thirteenth Century. The State was founded in the beginning 
of the seventeenth Century by Raja Fateh Singhji, who was 
acknowledged suzerain of a large tract of country by the Imperial 
firman of 1066 A, H, (1655 A. D.). By a subsequent sanad 
dated the H77 A. H. (1177) Shah Alum gave recognition to the 
hereditary title of ** ;^ja ** and ** Bahadur,” the Manasab of 
Chahar-Hazari and the privilege of carrying ” Alum ” (Flag) 
and Naqqara (Kettle drum). The State which yielded a revenue 
of Rs. 19 Lacs a year shrank in extent owing to the depredations 
of the Marathas and Bundelas. It was granted a Sanad by the 
British Government in 1809 A. D. 

The State has now an area of 252 square miles and an annual 
income of Rs. 2,25,000 including alienations. It has a population of 
42,192 souls. The State has large economically exploitable 
deposits of Lime Stone, White Chalk and Red and Yellow Ochres. 
Among ancient relics, it contains the shrine of Shree Sharabhang 
Muni and the temple of Shree Gaibi Nathji. 

The Administration of the State is carried on by a Council 
of which the Durbar is the President and the following are 
members : — 

I. Rai Sahib Mr. S. P. Sanyal, Adviser. 

2. Pandit Narsingh Narain Mishra,M.A.,LL.B., (Dewan). 

3. Dewan Lal Jagmohan Singhji. 

4. Munshi Banshidharji, Secretary. 

5. Khasgi Officer. 
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S APTASRi Maharaja 

Sir Bir Mitrodaya 
Sing Deo, Dhar- 

MANIDHI, JnANGUNAKAR, 

K.C.I.E., of Sonpur State. 

Descended from the 
Chohan Rajputs once 
represented by the histori- 
cal Prithviraj of Delhi 
and Ajmere. 

Born ; 1874. 

Ascended the Gadi in 
1902. 

Married in 1895, the 
daughter of the Kaja of 
Kashipur, who is now 
Maharani Srimati Lady Parvati Devi, ist Class Kaisar- 
I-Hind, Life-Fellow, Patna University. 

Heir-apparent: Maharajkumar Sriman Sudhangshu 

Sekhar Sing Deo, M R. A S., the general administrator of the 
State under the Ruler, and President of the Popular Assembly 
(Vichar-Samiti). 

Tikait Lai Saheb Sri Bir Pratap Sing Deo, first grandson ol 
the Rulei. 

Area : 961 square miles 

Population : 237,920. 

Income : Rs. 5,17,000. 

Permanent Salute : 9 guns. 

Secretary : 

Amarendra Naih Sarkar, B. L. 



Legal Adviser : 

B. C. Mazumdar, Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 
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H IS Highness Said- 
ud-Daulah Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz 
Sir Mohammed Saadat Ali 
K iiAN Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
JuNG, G.C.I.E., Nawab of 
Tonk State (Rajputana), is an 
Afghan of the Baner tribe ' 
known as Salarzie. 

Born : 1879. 

Ascended the Gadi on 23rcl 
June 1930 on the death of his ; 
father 1:1 H Sir Mohammed | 
Ibrahim Ah Khan Bahadur, 1 
G C S I , G C I E. 

Educated Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar. 

Area of State : 2,553 square 
miles 

Population 317,360 according to census of 1931. 

Revenue . Rs. 23,00,000. Salute : 17 guns. 

During His Highness’ rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced m the admnustration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court. 

The administration of the State is carried on by lbs Highness 
with the help of the State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and jiut on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows : — 

President . Hts Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Finance Member : Major R. R IhiRNETT, 
QBE, I A. 

Home Member : Khan Bahadur Sz Mohd Abdul Tawwab 
Khan. ij 

Judicial Member : Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Buksh, i! 

O B E. I 

Revenue Member : Khan Sahib Mohd. Asad Ullah Khan 

Secretary : M. Hamid Husain, B.A. | 
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H IS Highness Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa 
Vanchi Pala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara 
Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
Bahadur Shamsher Jang, 
Maharaja of Tra van core. 

Born: 7th November 1912 

Ascended : The Musnad 
ist September 1924. 

Invested with Ruling 
powers 6th November 1931 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir : His Highne.ss 

Martanda Varma Elaya 
Raja. 



Travancore IS one of the largest Indian Slates in Soutii India 
under the Political control ot the Government of India It is 
bounded on the North by th? State of ('o( Inn and the District of 
Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, Kamnad and 
Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian ocean and 
the Arabian Sea Travancore has an area of scjuare miles 
and according to the census of 1931, the population is S,o 05 ** 173 * 
The State now stands in the * forefront of educated India. 
According to the census of 1931, the number of literates per 1,000 
of the population excluding children under 5 years of .ige is 289 
For males the figures are ^08 per i 000, and for females i(>8. 
The Ruler of Travancore is the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative The government of the country 
IS conducted in the name and under the contiol of His Highness 
the Maharaja. There is a legislature consisting of an Upper 
and a Lower House, with a majority ol eledi d me mbers ami 
possessing large legislative and financial jiowers and pow(*rs ol 
interpellation 

The Dewan is His Highness' sole minister 

Revenue : Rs. 2.38,87.200. 

Salute : 19 guns, local 21 guns 


Dewan : Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
Sahib Bahadur, KCSI.KCIE, Ki, 


IIabibu-ul- 

LT..D. 


lah 
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H IS Highness 
Maharajahdhiraj 
Maharana Shree 
Sir Bhupal Singhji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 

Born : 22nd February 
1884. 

Married : First to the 
daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910. After her 
demise to the daughter 
of the Thakur of Achhrol in Jaipur in February 1911 
and then to the daughter of the Thakur of Khudala in 
Marwar in January 1928. 

Educated : Privately. 

Area of the State : 12,753 square miles. 

Population : 1,566,910. Revenue : Rs. 60,00,000. 

Permanent Salute : 19 guns. Local 21 guns. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

Musahib Ala Raj Mewar : Rao Bahadur Pandit Sir 
SUKHDEO Prasadji, Kt., C.I.E., B.A. 

Senior Minister : Dew an Bahadur Pandit Dharam 
Narainji, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Minister: P. C. Chatterji, Esq. 
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D arbar Shree 

SURAGWALA, the Ruling 
Chief of Vadia State 
in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency (Western India 
States). He comes of a high 
and ancient lineage and is a 
member of the Virani Branch 
of the illustrious Kathi Clan 
from which this Province has 
taken its name. 

Born : On the 15th March 
1904. 

Succeeded : To the Gadi in 
1930 and assumed the reins of 
the State Administration on 
the 7th September 1930. 

Educated : Privately under the 
supervision of a competent tutor. 

Married : In 1921 to A S 
Kunvarbaisaheb, the present 
Rani Saheba and has two daughters and two sons 

Heir-apparent : Yuvaraj Shree Krashnakumar Aged about 4 
years. Bom in 1931. 

Rule of Primogeniture governs the succession 
Area: 90 square miles Population: 1^,719. 

Revenue : Rs. 2,50,000. 

Education is imparted free in the State —Medical relief is given 
free to all irrespective of caste and creed — Child Marriage Restriction Act 
is applied to the State — Liquor is strictly prohibited —The Farmers arc 
protected by the special Rules akin to the Deccan Agricultuie Relief 
Act— A State Village Bank is opened for the convenience of the farmers 
Loans are also given to the merchants to facilitate Commerce at very 
low interest. A New State Hospital with a Tower Clock is built 
in Vadia which is one of the best buildings in the State 

PRINCIPAL OmCERS. 

State Karbhan : Mr. Bholanath J. Thaker, B A., LL B. 

Nyayadhish : Mr. Savailal G Dholakia 

Medical Officer : Mr. Khodidas J. Panchoi.y, LC P S 

Bank Manager 6* Office Superintendent : Mr. Haihibhai R Vank. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Rambhai D. Patgir. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Panachand Bhawan Sangani. 
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H IS Highness Maharao 
Shrt Hamir Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, Vijay- 
nagar State, a second class 
State enjoying plenary po- 
wers. 

The rulers are the descen> 
dants of Jaichand, the last i 
Rathod Raja of Kanouj, and | 
belong to the famous section 
known in history as the 
Solar Race. 

Born : 3rd January 1904. 

Date of Succession : 27th 
June 1916. 

Installed on the Gadi : 26th 
October, 1924. 

Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Area of the State About 175 sq miles. Population 8,491. 

Married : The daughter of the nephew of His Highne.ss the 
late Maharaja Dhiraja Shn Maharana Saheb Sir Fatehsinhji of 
Udaipur, and on her demise again married the daughter of the 
late Raja Saheb Shn Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singhji of Sohawal 
State in Central India 

Recreation : Shooting, Riding, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, 
Football. 

Heir-Apparent ' Maharaj Kumar Shri Pratap Singhji 
Saheb, born on 24th September, 1930. 

Places of Interest : Shri Vireshwar Mahadev, with most 
charming and natural scenes on the hill side. | 

Political Relations : With the Government of India, directly |j 
through the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General m the i 
States of Western India, Rajkot. ,1 

Dewan : Mr Ranchiiodlal Matiiurdas Talati, B.A., |i 
LLB. 

Private Secretary : Maharaj Shri Gulabsinghji Saheb. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. Ramanlal M. Desai, L.C.P S , ' 

L.T M. 
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T hakor SiiREE Shiv- 
siNiiji Vitaystniut Zala 
Makwama, 11i(‘ Killing? 
Cliicl of llol Slate' 111 tlu‘ Sabar 
Kantlia Aj’nicy iincU'r the 
Western India Stales \gency. 

lUiyii on the 31st December 
i()m 

SuLieided to the Chidi on the 
I Sth Ottobei 10-7 

ended to the (lath on tlie 
I. St '\]ml 1935, with full jiinsclic- 
tional powers a]>])i'rt.iining to 
the State' 

lidntaied \t the Scott Col- 
It'^i^e. Sadra tor 7 yi'ais 'I'liere- 
alter jiiott'eded to ICn^land m 
compaiiv of C'ol (lortlon, the 
thi'ii l‘ol]l...d Xf^ent of the old 
Main Kantlia X^einy, from 
wlu'ie he 1 ('tinned, <‘fjuipped 
with higlier education, ideal training and \aried expeneme, nt'tessary 
for an Indian Kulcr, after about 4yeais He is fic( from any vice and 
worldly temptations, chose to live a hit o1 .1 bai heloi until he 
assumed the powers of his State ilc is still iinm.iriied 

Kule of primogenituie prevails 
Area ' 19 Square miles 
Revenue Rs 55,000 
Population 4,062 

There are stone tpiarnt's and mines of white, }('llt)w and red clay 
deposits ('otton is also produced in tht' ,St.it(' 

Almost every village has a primary school whertt education is 
imparted free. In llol itself there are primary schools for btiys and 
girls and also for the ch'prcssed chisses Then' is also f)nc English 
school 

There is also a State Hospital, the advantage of whicli is ttikcn 
not only by the State subjects, but also by those of the adjoining 
States. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

State Karbhan Mr Cjjxtntlae K JiuiAEA 
State Nyayadhtsh Mr Harilal J Triv^di 

ORIGIN 

The Ruling family belongs to the Surya Vaiishi Zala Makwana 
clan The present Ruler is the descendant of Vijayapal, the son of 
Kesar Makwana and grandson of Vihas who is said to be the descendant 
of the onginal man, born from the mouth of Riishi Markand 
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R aja Kalyan Singh 
of Bhinai Estate, | 
A j m e r - Merwara, 
Rajputana. 

Born : 20th October 

1913.' 

Succeeded : To the Gadi 
on the 6th October IQ17, i' 
on the death of his father 
Raja Jagmal Singh and is 
the 9th successor to the 
Bhinai Raj. 

Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, where he 
studied for 12 years. 
Having successfully passed 
the Diploma Examination in April 1931, he studied 
for the Higher Diploma Examination for three years. After 
receiving practical training, he was invested with powers 
on 2oth October 1934. 

Married : The 3rd daughter of the late Rao Raja 
Bahadur Shri Madho Singhji, K.C.I.E. of Sikar in 1931. 

Family History : The rulers of this family are Rathore 
Rajputs descending from Rao Jodha, the founder ol the city 
of Jodhpur (Marwar). Karamsen, the grandson of Rao 
Maldeo (1581), was the head of this family. He came to 
Ajmer, and having by stratagem intoxicated Madlia, the 
Chief of a band of Bhils, who ravaged the country near 
Bhinai, slew him and dispersed his followers. For this 
service Bhinai and seven other Parganas were bestowed upon 
him in Jagir by Emperor sAkbar. Subsequently, the title 
of Raja was bestowed on Bhinai House in 1783 by the then 
ruler of Jodhpur as a reward for military service. The head 
of this house is the premier Raja of the district. 

Annual Revenue : Over Rs. 1,00,000. 

Area : 122 square miles. 

Recreation : Polo, Squash and Hockey. j 
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APTAiN Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Ahmad Said Khan, 

K.C.S.I., KCI.E MBE, of 
Chatari belongs to the well known 
Rajput clan of Lal-Khanis of 
Bulandshahar district 
Born : In December 1888 in the 
Rohtak district of the Punjab. 

Educated : In the late 

M. A O College, Aligaih, and 
IS well versed in Urdu and 
Persian, besides being a Hahz, 
i e , one who knows the Holy 
Qoran by heart 

The Nawab Sahib has been in 
public life since 1910 and has 
taken a leading part in social, 
political and educational activi- 
ties. He was elected President 
of the Rajput Reform Conference 
at Kalanaur, Punjab He is pat- 
ron of the Muslim High School, 

Bulandshahar, which owes its existence to liis generosity 

He entered the Provincial I^egisUtive Council as an elected mem- 
ber in IQ20 under the Montford Reforms He was the first elected 
non-ofhcial Chairman of the Bulandshahar District board under the 
new District Boards Act which was passed 1111922 He was a member 
of various committees appointed by the Government In 1923 he was 
appointed a Minister and worked in that capacity till January 192b, when 
he was appointed Home Member Both as a Munster and as Home 
Member he always tried his best to carry the Council with him. lu 
1928, after the unexpected and untimely demise oi Sir Alexander 
Mudiman, Sir Ahmad Said Khan was called to act as Governor of the 
Province for about two months Early m 1932 he also acted as a 
Member of the Governor General’s Executive Council for about two 
months. He was a member of the Indian Hound Table Conference, 
and attended two of its sessions 

From April to November 1933, the Nawab Sahib was appointed 
Governor of the U P. during the absence of Sir Malcolm Hailey. 
Soon after his retirement from the official life of the province in that 
year, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan was called upon by his 
community to accept the chairmanship of the All India Moslem Con- 
ference, a premier political organisation of the Miissalmans m this 
country, and has been working in that capacity since then. He is 
also the president of the U P. Zemindars’ Conference, having been 
elected to that office by the land holders of the orovince in February 
1934 The Nawab Sahib is essentially a man of peace and stands for 
good relations between the two important communities, t e , the Mus- 
lims and the Hindus, and has worked for this all his life 

He was made a Nawab (personal) in 1915, and hereuitary in 1919. 
During the War he was awarded MBE, C I E m 1928, K CI.E., 
and K.C.S.I. in 1933. He is only 46 and has many years of useful life 
before him to serve his country. 
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N awab K. G. Mohiuddin 
T^aroqui, the only son 
of Kazi Rayazuddm 
Muhammad Faroqui, born m 
the year 1891, belongs to one 
of the few historic families of 
Bengal. He is the eleventh in 
descent from Kazi Omar Shah 
Faroqui, a lineal descendant of 
Hazrat Omar Faroqui, the 
second Khahf of Arabia who , 
migrated to India and settled I 
at Delhi. He was sent out I 
to Bengal as a military coin- l| 
mander by Fmperor Furrokh- j 
shiar and 111 recognition of his | 
meritorious services w.is given 
the grant oi extensive Jaighir 
ol two parganas in the district 
of Tipjiera, and the original 
Sanad conlerrmg the Jaighir 
by Fmperor l^'iirrokhshiar is 111 the possession of the family. 

Kazi Aftabuddin I'arocpii, the grandfather of Nawab K. G, M. 
Faroqui rendered great help to the Empire at the time of the Sepoy 
Mutiny. His only son, Ka/a Rayazuddm Muhammad Faroqui, tht 
father of Nawab K. (b M Faro(|ui was ret ognized as the most influential 
Muhammadan leadei and was highly respected by all communities. 

Nawab K G M I'aroqui was the first nomothcial Chairman of 
the Tippera Distrnt Boanl, Commissioner of the Comilla Munici- 
pality, Member of the A B Railway Advisory Board, Member of 
the IXicca University C'ourt, an Honorary Magjstiate and a Member 
of the Governing Body ol the ('omill.i College for several years before 
he entered the arena of higher politics. 

He has been a member of the Bengal legislative Council since the 
mtrodiiction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and was the non- 
oiticial Chief Whip of the ('ouncil till he was api>omtcd Minister m 1929 
m charge of Agriculture, Industries, Co-operative, Veterinary Depart- 
ments and Public Works. He has been appointed Leader of the House 
in the Bengal Legislative Coiindl. 

Among his many activities may be mentioned that he successfully 
piloted the State Aid to Industries Act, and that he evolved a scheme 
lor solving the unemployment jiroblem 111 Bengal amongst the Bha- 
dralog class by reviving small cottage industries. He also took steps i 
to establish co-o})erative land mortgage banks for relieving the agri- 
culturists of their indebtedness. I 

He enjoys the confidence of all sections of the people in the pro- | 
Vince. In recognition of his meritorious services and activities he was | 
honoured with the title of “ Khan Bahadur m 1924 and with the 
title of " Nawab in 1932. j 

He married Quatrma Begum, eldest daughter of the Hon*ble Alhadj j| 
Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdelkenm Ghuznavi, Kt., of Dilduar, Ex-Member || 
of the Executive Council, (lovernment of Bengal, in the year 1916. 
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N awab Sir Ahmed Hussain 
Amin Jung Bahadur, 

K C I E , C S I . LL D , of 
Hyderabad, Peshi Sadr-ul-Miiham 
to the Nizam (that is, Mimster-in- 
Waitmg on His Exalted High- 
ness). Born on the iith August 
1863 at Madras The boy Ahmed 
devoted such keen attention to 
his studies that in matriculating 
from the Church of Scotia ncl 
Mission Institution, where he was 
“ Coringam Bursar”, he obtained 
the blue ribbon of University 
Endowments at Madras, in:: the 
Governor’s Scholarship, meant 
for the prosecution of further 
studies with distinction Ahmed 
Hussain joined the Madras 
Christian College, where he becanu‘ 
one of the favourite ” l>oys ” 
of the Kev Dr Miller lie 

won the Millei's Prize and graduated \ , set ond in the list of siietess- 
ful candidates of the yeai 1885 He then det kUhI on jnirsinng the 
legal profession and a( ( ordinglv joined the Law ('lass ol tlu' Lu'sidmuy 
('ollege, Madras, obtained his H L Dcgice in iSSt) and in the iu‘\t ye.ii 
secured the M A Degree of the Madras Univeisity He w.is the only 
successful candidate of the year in Philosophy His attainments in 
Oriental T.angiiages were such that he was apjiointed out' of the lc\«imi- 
ners to the University soon after his giMdu.ition ,\fter taUing Ins 
B L Degree, Moulvi Ahmed Hussain knuI L.ov in the ( hambers ot 
Mr Eardley Norton, who wms then known as ‘‘ the* Lion ol the Bar 
Before enrolment as High Court V,ikil (he is now Xdvoc.itc ol the 
Madras High Court) ” the Moulvi ”, as he was then gcmeially known, 
was offered the post of Deputy Collector, the liigliest in the Ktw'enae 
Department to which an Indi.in was then »‘ligible Mi Hussain resign(‘d 
the post and joined the Bar at Madras. Mr Norton, wlio was in Hyde- 
rabad m 1893, telegrapiied Mr Hussain to go tlien* ff)i a lew days to 
appeal with Inm in a big tivil suit in the Ni/ain's Hjgli('oint But 
within three days of his arrival in Hyd(T«il><id he was ajipomted \ssjstant 
Peshi Secretary to the Nizam When Nawab Serv(T Jung, Peshi Sei re- 
tary, retired in iHqO his Assistant rehu tantl> stepped in his shoes to 
hold the most dilhcult and dangerous appointment in the btate Hie 
Moulvi had to serve and satisfy not one but thiee masters — tJie Nizam, 
the British Resident, and the Prime Minister- wliosi* views and wishes 
were not and could nut always be identical 1 .-e d.iy after the death cif 
Nizam, the Sixth Asaf Jah, Moulvi Ahmed Hussain resigned his jiost, 
but the new Nizam, indiued him to remain m h,s service The 
Moulvi attended the Delhi Durbar of i<io2 as I oshi See retary to the la U 
Nizam and the Coronation Durbar of i<iii as ( hicf Secretary to the 
present Nizam It was at the latter Durbai that 
hands of the Kmg-Emperor the insignia of C S J , 


he received at the 
K C 1 E. in 1922. 
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K ishun Persha d — 
RajA“I-Rajayan, Maha- 
RAjA Bahadur, 
Yamin-us-Sultanat, Sir, 
G.C.I.E., Hereditary Pesh- 
KAR, Prime Minister from 
1901 to 1912, and President 
of the Executive Council 
of Hyderabad State from 
25th November 1926. 

Born : 28th January, 1864, 
direct descendant of Maharaja 
Chandoolal, the first Hydera- 
bad Statesman to have reali- 
sed the importance of alliance 
between his sovereign, the 
Nizam, and the British Power 
and who first laid down the 
tradition for charity and 
philanthropy in the family. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House. He was educated 

first at the Nizam's College and then privately in Persian 

and Arabic, particularly in the teachings of Sufism. Under 

the nom-de-plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 

Urdu and in Persian, mostly lyrics full of mystical thoughts. 
He has also written many works in prose but mainly in Urdu. 
Besides literature, his present hobby is sketching, particularly 
landscapes in water colours Maharaja Chandoolal as a des- 
cendant of Todar Mai, the Minister of Akbar, culturally belonged 
to the School of Akbar. According to the tradition of the House 
and the custom of inter marriages inaugurated by Akbar, Maha- 
raja Sir Kishun Pershad haus married both Hindu and Moham- 
madan ladies. 

Heir : Raja Khaja Pershad also called Raja Arjun 
Kunwar. 

Born : 17th May 1914. 

Area of the Jagtr : 490 Square miles. 

Population : 1,23,691. 

The Jagir consists of 8 Taluqas with 196 villages and has the 
Sessions powers as well as full powers in civil. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,16,003. 

Mr. Gunde Rao is the Estate Secretary and Session Judge. 
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S YBD MoHIUDDIN Ali 
Khan, Nawab Mohiud- 
DiN Yar Jung Bahadur, 

B.A. (Cantab.), known generally 
in the public as ‘ Hunter 
Sahib,” and among the Hindus 
particularly as Govindachary, 
was born in 1864 in Hyderabad- 
Deccan. 

Is a descendant on his father's 
side of Nawab Raji Ah Khan 
(a Farooki by birth). Ruler of 
Khandesh and Nawab Najeeb 
Khan, Salar Jung of Delhi, 
on mother’s side of the Nawabs 
of Poona and Tippu Sultan. 

Educated : At the Aligarh 
College and the Trinity College, 

Cambridge. Passed History 
Tripos in 1892, and returned to 
Hyderabad-Deccan by the end of that yeat. 

He was appointed on his return from Aligarh as Hon Attache at 
the Residency and served Mr. Cordcry and Col. Ross by turn, the then 
Residents at Hyderabad, till he departed for England to t omplete his 
education there. On his return from England he was offered a Com- 
mission in the Berais, but he preferred to serve tlic country of lus 
birth and its Ruler, like his ancestors, and joined the service of H. E. 
H. the Nizam’s Government instead, and served it. with the interval 
of 2 years (1332-33!''.), between 1 302-1 3 3r)F. Rose from Division Offi- 
1923-24 1893-1027 

cer, one after the other, to the posts of Collector, Division, Eamine and 
Customs Commissioner, and finally retired as Director-General of 
Revenue, Telangana Distncts, by the end of 1927 on the highest 
possible pension sanctioned by H. E. H. the Nizam in appreciation ol 
the services rendered to the Government. 

Married: In 1886 before going to England the only daughter of 
Nawab Nazim Jung Bahadur, and after his leturn from Fmgland made 
another Nekah. He has one daughter from the former, who is married, 
and one son from the latter. He is a young man of good promise, 
and is at present a Customs Superintendent. 

The Nawab is a keen and well known sportsman and risked his 
life several times by saving the lives of beaters and others from 
the grips of infunated wounded tigers b\ shooting them face to 
face on foot. 
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N a w A B Muhammad 

Moin-uD'Din Khan, 
Nawab Moin-ud- 
Dowla, Bahadur, the only 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was born in 
Hyderabad Deccan in the 
year 1891. Nawab Moin- 
ud-Dowla’s Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,281 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 
He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 

In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
• the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 

Though at one time a keen rider. Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur's present main 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad Deccan 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started four years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. The last M.C.C. fixture in Secunderabad, 
Deccan, was also due to his keen interest in Cricket and his 
generosity. 
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N a w A B Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the (beat of 
the Mutiny fame. 

Born : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated : At Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15 , has 
travelled all over Eurojie, 

Iraq, Persia, Syria, 

Palestine, etc. , k e e j> s a 
Polo Team, has got a iin(‘ hbi.iiy, hikes intiaest in the 
Industnal Development of the (onntiy tiiul is Direcioi of 
seven Companies. 

Area of Estate : 1,480 square miles 
Population : 202,739. 

Revenue : Over Rs. 15 laklis 

Administration is divided into si^vc’ial dejiartmenls on 
modern lines, and is under direct ('ontrol of tlic^ Nawab Saheb 
who personally sujiervises the work. 

Family History : About the middle of the 17111 century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab SaluE migiated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble’s family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transfeirod their allegiance to tlie 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Miimters, 
who are as follows : — 

(i) Shair Jung ; (2) Ghayur Jung ; (3) Daigah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Akim, (5) Manirul-Mulk ; (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk ; (7) Sir Salar Jung I. , (8) Sir Sai<ir Jung II. ; 
(9) the present Salar Jung. 

Address : Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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N a w A B Mohamed 
Mukhtar-ud- 
Deen Khan of 
Hyderabad who has the 
following titles — ^Nawab 
Namwer Jung, Ikhtidar- 
ud-Dowla, Sultan-ul- 
Mulk Bahadur, is the 
eldest son of Nawab Sir 
Vikar-ul-Umra Baha- 
dur, Prime Minister to 
the late Nizam. The 
Nawab Sahib’s mother 
Jehandar Unnissa Begum 
Sahiba is the daughter of the late Nizam Nawab 
Afsal-ud-Dowla Bahadur. The Nawab Sahib was bom 
in Hyderabad on November 3rd, 1875 ; and on March 4th, 
1888, on the occasion of the late Nizam’s birthday the 
above mentioned titles were conferred on him. He was 
educated privately by tutors specially appointed, in 
English and Oriental languages. He went to Europe 
for general education where he stayed for a considerable 
time. In Berar C. P. he gained much experience in 
Revenue and Judicial administration After the demise 
of his father. Sir Vikar-ul-Umra Bahadur, the Nawab 
Sahib acted as administrator of the Estate from February 
i6th, igoZjto July 9th, 1907 ; and in 1927 he was acknow- 
ledged the Amir of Nawab Sir Vikar-ul-Umra’s Paigah 
According to the latest census the Estate of the Nawab 
Sahib has a population of 1,87,098, and an area of about 
8,25,271 acres. The annual revenue of the Estate is 
about O. S. Rs. 15,97,654. 
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R aja Virendra Shah Ju 
Dev Bahadur of Jaga- 
MANPUR Raj 
Born : 28th July, 1915 
Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the Colvin 
College, at Lucknow, and had a 
brilliant career Throughout 
his student life he proved him- 
self to be a keen and an all- 
round sportsman, and won 
innumerable medals and cups 
He was the captain of the 
College Hockey Team, and was 
the Lieutenant of Riding He 
takes keen interest in hunting ^ 
and has bagged two tigers and 
ten panthers 

Succeeded 5th February, 1(127 
Marriage In 1932 with 
the only Princess of Major His 
Highness Maharajal-okendra Sir 
Govind Singh Ju Dev Bahadur G C 1 B , K C S 1 , Ruler of Datia, C T 
Younger brother Lai Narondra Shah Ju Dev — a sludont of the 
Colvin Taluqdars’ College, Lucknow, under the charge of Pandit 
Maheshi Lai Tiwari, the late Tutor-Guardian of the Raja 

Heir Raj Kumar Rajendra Shah Ju Dev — Born on 14th 
February, 1934 

Capital J agamanpur 
Area : 80 square miles 

Population 25,000 
Income ’ Rs 1,60,000 

After the death of the late Raja Saheb, Lt Raja Lokendra Shab 
Ju Dev Bahadur, O B E., his dowager Ram, Rani Baisni ju Devi, 
carried on the administration of the Raj with great ability and success 
during the minority of the present Raja 

The Raja is the head of the Sengai Rajput Clan His family 
descended from Shringi Rishi who married the niece of Maharaja 
Dashrath of Ayodhya Vishok Dev, one of the ancestors of the family, 
married the daughter of Maharaja Jai Chand, Rathor, King of Kanauj, 
and obtained in dowry a large territory, then called Kanar, and esta- 
blished this principality about 1100 A D Raja Jagaman Shah built 
the town and the fort after his own name m 1593* The fort at J aga- 
manpur was rebuilt by Raja Rup Shah, the grandfather of the present 

PRINOPAL OFFICERS 

Dewan . Rao Sahib B M LAGHArE, BA 

Medical Officer I Private Secretary : Dr F C Suri, L S M L. 

Darbar Secretary .* Kr Chhote Singh (Silaua) 

Household Officer : K L Chaube 
Office Superintendent : S L. Gupta 
Personal Asstt.: Kr. Y N Singh 
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R aja Sri Ramachandra 
Mardaraj Deo of Khalli- 
kote and A t a g a d a 
Estates 


Born January 1900 His 
father, the late Raja Hanhara 
Mardaraj a Deo belonged to the 
Rana family of the Solar 
Dynasty and was famous for 
his philanthropic works, munifi- 
cent gifts and steady loyalty to 
Government He endowed the 
college at Berhampore with a 
lakh of rupees, presented to the 
Berhampore Municipality a 
( spacious Town Hall and was 
the founder and patron of the 
Khallikote College He earned 
the title of Rajah by his golden 
deeds The move for the crea- 
tion of a s('parate province for the Oriyas originated with Raja 
Hanhara Mardaraj Deo 

Educated * At the Newington Institution and the Madras 
Christian College 

The Estate of Khallikote and Atagada are the richest in the | 
Ganjam District The enlightened Raja Saheb occupies various ' 
posts of trust and responsibility both in the district and outside it 
He is a member of the Madras Legislative Council and President of the 
District Board of Ganjam and the (xanjam Landholders' Association 
and he has rendered distinct services to the District He represented 
the Madras Presidency and gave valuable evidence at the Indian 
Auxiliary Force and Territorial Force Committees in 1924 He was 
Lieutenant in the Indian Territorial Force for about 4 years The 
young Raja holds advanced and broad views on social, religious and 
political matters and while at the College rendered immense service 
during the famine in kjki 

The Raja Saheb gave very effective and sound evidence before 
the O’Donnell Committee appointed to enquire into the possibilities 
of having a separate province for the Oriyas He was invited for 
the 3rd Round Table Conference and also to give evidence before 
the J omt Parliamentary Committee 

The Title of Raja (personal) was conferred in June 1929. and 
in appreciation of the Raja Saheb’s public work this title was 
made hereditary by the Governor-General in 1934 which he rightly 
deserved 
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R aja Saheb Meharban- 

I-Dostan Raja Ravu 
Sri Ramakrishna 
Rangarao Bahadur, IVI T. C , 
of Kirlampudi Estate in the 
East Godhavary District 

Born : On 29th Auf^iist 
IS the 2iid son of the late Maha- 
raja Sir V S liangarao Bahadur, 

G C I E , C B E , of Bobbili 
bclonginf]^ to the tribe known as 
Velma Doras who are equal to 
the Rajputs and of a wailike 
disposition 

Educated 1* r i v a t e 1 y 
He also received military train- 
ing in the Indian Defence and 
Territorial h'orces during the 
Great War having been made i Lieutenant in the Ainiy H(‘ was 
also given good administrative training beioie he w.is put in 
possession of his Estate 

He IS a man of very lib(*ral and adv.inci'd views in <iJl matters 
of religious, social and politual inijiortanie He oftiui visits his 
Estates and is ever ready to attend to the needs ol his tcmanls Like 
his father he has also been managing his Estates witli tact and ability 
and with the acxumulated savings thereof lias jnii chased estate', 
yielding an annual gross income of about | lac of i upecs lie has built 
a secondary school at Kirlampudi, wheie free (‘ducntion is afforded 
without caste or cre^ed to deserving students He also built a sugar 
factory to improve the economical condition ol Ins tenants as sugar 
cane is the principal crop ol the estate Ihe Jtoyal Swimming Jiath 
in the People's Park at Madras constiucted at considerable cost is 
one of his gifts to the public 

The Raja Saheb has travelled extensively m India and luirope. 
Recently he went round the World also While m London he had the 
high honour of attending H M the King’s Levee 

Sports Tennis and Shikar 

Married in 1912 Has two Sons and a Daughter, 
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AjA Bahadur Sir 
Rajendra Narayan 
Bhanja Deo, Kt. | 
(1933). O.B.E, (1918), F.P.U., 1 

M R.A S , F.R.S A., of Kanika. | 

Born • Aul, Orissa, 24th March 
1881, 2nd son of the Raja of 
Aul . Adopted to Kanika family 
in 1896 

Educated * Ravenshaw Col- 
legiate School and College, 
Cuttack Received Manage- 
ment of Killah Kanika from 
Court of Wards in 1902. 

Mamed . Of the family 
of the Raja and Feudatory 
Chief of Nayagarh : Has one 
son and one daughter. 



The Kaja ikihadur was President of Utkal Union Con- 
ference, i9o() , Member of the Bengal Legislative Council, 1909-12, 
Member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 1912-16 , 
Member, Imperial Legislative Council, 1916-20 ; Co-opted Member of 
the Committee on the division of functions between Central and 
Provincial Governments ; Member of Reformed Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Orissa, 1921 , Member, Reformed Legislative Assembly 
of India, 1922 , Member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 
1923-28 , Fellow, Patna University, 1917-19 

Elected Member, Patna University Senate, 1919-22 ; Nominated 
Member, 1927-29 and since 1932 ; Ex-ofheio Member, 1929-32 ; Member 
of Committee to co-operate with Simon Commission, 1928 ; Member 
of the Bengal Fishery Board ; Member, Governing Body, Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack 

Member of the Patna University Committee, 1913. Title of 
Raja (conferred as a personal Distinction) in 1910, and as hereditary 
distinction in 1919 ; Title of Raja Bahadur conferred as personal 
distinction in 1934. Received Coronation Medal in 1911 Member 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1929-34, Vice-President, 1931-34 

Recreations : Billiards, Tennis, Shikar, 

Hetr : Tikayet Sailendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, Chairman, 
District Board, Cuttack 


Address : Cuttack, Orissa, India. 
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'^AWAB M I R z A 

^ ^ Mohomei) Sadiq 
Ali Khan (Shish Mahal), 

Taluqdar of Kunwa 
Khera, district Sitapur. 

Born : In 1876. 

Succeeded : January, 

17, 1921, on the death of 
his father Nawab Mirza 
Mohomed Baqar Ali Khan. 

Residence : Lucknow, 

Sadiq Manzil, Golanganj. 

Heir : Nawabzada 

Haidar Ali Khan, alias Sikander Nawab. 

Estate : Old name of the Taluqa : Kunwa Khera, 
present name Makanpur-Rahimabad. 

Education : Graduated in 1898 and called to the 
Bar on ist May, 1901. 

Title : Nawab ” recognised Hereditary. 

The Nawab represents the eldest or the main branch 
of the ‘‘ Shish Mahal ” family. His great-grand-tather 
Nawab Munawar-ud-Daula was Prime Minister to two 
kings of Oudh, without taking any salary. Before him 
Nawab Munawar-ud-Daula's uncle Nawab Muntazim- 
ud-Daula was also Prime Minister to two successive 
Kings of Oudh. On mother's side, he is descended fium 
Nawab Burhan-ul-Mulk, the first Nawab of Oudh. One 
of his ancestresses descended from Shah Abbas Safwi, 
Shah of Persia. 

The Nawab has a seat in “ Durbars " amongst the 
ex-royal family. 
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T he ?Ion’ble Raja i 

Raghunandan Prasad j 

Singh, M.C.S. of Mon- 

ghyr (Bihar). ! 

Born . November, 1882, in an |: 

illustrious Haihaya Kshtriya 1 

family of Zemindars, a family , 

which has been honoured with j| 

the high distinction of “ Raja” 
four times in three generations. !| 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad '| 

Singh has enriched its noble i 

traditions by his manifold per- I 

sonal virtue and his remarkable i 

public services. His late 1 

grandfather, Babu Ramprashad 
Singh, his late lather, Raja 1 

Kamleshwan Prasad Singh j 

(Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medalist), | 

his late elder brother. Raja ' 

Sivanandan Prasad Singh, | 

O.B.E., made their marks m public life by their public activities and i 
generous donations The ” Welcome Ghat”, the Municipal market, 
the Water works, the pucca drains, a H. E. School, the beautiful 
Baker Town Hall are only a few of their many gifts. 

The Temple of Love at Monghyr and Sn Radhamohan Temple at 
Brmdaban (Muttra) built and endowed at a total cost of Rs. 5,35,000 
are unmistakable monuments of Raja Raghunandan’s devotion to 
religion. His inexhaustible patience, indefatigable industry and rare { 
administrative ability enable him to manage his extensive zemmdary 
and other business single-handed 

He was the sole elected rej^resentative of B. & O. land-holders in 1 
the Legislative Assembly for two successive terms and just now he is | 
one of the two elected representatives of B. & O. Non-Muhammadan | 
Constituency m the Council of State. | 

His public chanties have run into seven figures. The Stephenson I 
Male Ward and the X-Ray installation m the Monghyr Sadr Hospital, 1 
the Leper Asylum at Bhagalpur, his large recurring contributions to 
the Delhi Baby show, his handsome donation to the Imperial Leprosy 
Relief Fund are but a few of a formidable list of public benefaction 
standing to his credit. His gifts in the cause of education in his native 
town and outside have been ecjually numerous and princely. He is 
the chief patron of the All-India Haihaya Kshtriya Mahasabha. ' 

Ills nephew. Raja Devakmandan Prasad Singh, F.P.U., was 1 
a nominated member of the local Council for two terms and the first 1 
non-official Chairman of the Monghyr Municipality and District Board I 
His never-to-be-forgotten gift to his I’rovince has been the “ Wheelci | 
Senate Hall” at Patna constructed at a cost of about 2 lacs. 1 

Ills heir, Kumar Sachinandan Prasad Singh is a bright, promising 
boy of 12 autumns who promises to be the worthy son of his worthy | 
father. i 
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R aja Mahammad Amir 
Ahmad Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, Raja of 
Mahmud AB AD (Oudh), is the 
scion of a very noble family, 
distinguished in all periods 
of Indian History for piety, 
highest ecclesiastical, military, 
administrative position and 
power, since his ancestor 
Qazi Nasnillah, Qazi-ul-quzat 
(^ e. Grand Qazi) of Baghdad 
came to India in the reign of 
Emperor Shahbuddin Ghon 
He traces his descent direct 
from the first Caliph (Abu 
Baker). 

Mahmudabad is the premier 
Muslim Estate in Oudh 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed it and bestowed a jewelled sword of 
Honour, Khalat and several pieces of jewellery which form the 
heirloom 

Estate : The estate compnses of villages in Sitapur, Bara 
Banki, Kheri and Lucknow districts 

Born : on the 5th November 1914. 

Married : In 1927 to the Ram Saheba of Bilehra, a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad. There are two daughters from the 
union. 

Brother : Maharaj Kumar Mohammad Amir Hyder 
Khan, the younger brother of the Raja Sahcb, who is living 
with lum 

Succeeded * His father the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Moham- 
mad Ali Mohammad Khan, K.C SI., K C I.E., on May 23rd 

Educated : In La Martimer College, Lucknow and under 
European and capable pnvate Tutors at Home. 

The present Raja is highly cultured and very broad minded. 

He has extensively travelled in Europe and the Near East. He 
knows English and Persian weU, and is a very promising “ Mar- 
sia poet of Urdu. He is deeply interested in education, social 
reforms and Politics, Reading, Natural History, painting, 
photography are his chief hobbies. 

Recreation : Tennis, Motoring and Riding. 

Address : Butler Palace, Lucknow, Qaisarbagh, Lucknow, 
Galloway House, Naim Tal and Mahmudabad (Oudh). 

..J ' 
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R aja Syed Mohammad 
S A AD AT Ali Khan, the 
present Raja of Nanpara 
Estate. Born in the year 1904 
Educated at the Colvin Taluq- 
dars’ College, Lucknow. His 
father Kaja Syed Mohammad 
Ashfaq Ah Khan was a poet of 1 
great repute and author of many 
books His late mother Ram 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam of 
the Mohamdi estate, district 
Lakhimpur Kheri, Otidh, was 
well known for her efficient | 

management of the Estate, 
and acts of benevolence | 

During the Great War Ram ' 

Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- | 

ed the British Government with 
men and money. The Lucknow 1 

University owes her its gratitude 
for a substantial donation as 
well as the King George’s Medical College 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan possesses m him the , 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and | 
generosity of his benevolent mother — ^to which he has added the vast | 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the near East 

There are many Muslim organisations which are indebted to 
Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan for his financial help and ! 
guidance. I 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ah Khan is a sportsman in the real I' 
sense of the word. He is fond of shikar and is a good shot 1 1 
He plays tennis, polo and swims. He is a member of several clubs ll 
in Paris, London and Delhi. He is also a member of the U P Legisla- il 
tive Council and Vice-President of the British Indian Association of the ' 
Taluqdars of Oudh — and a patron of the U. P. Aero Club. j! 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan also succeeded to the 
Nanpara Estate in the year 19 ii — thus bringing both the Estates of , 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under his sway. Hence he is generally known ii 
as the Raja of Nanpara — a premier estate in the province of Oudh 1 1 

The estate of Nanpara has a special reference to its history in the j 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich district. Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, | 
KC.S.I., maternal grandfather of Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali ! 

Khan, can well be styled a personality of power and great influence I 
The title of Raja to the House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab 
Shuja-ud-Daula, King of Oudh, and recognised by the Government as | 
hereditary. Both the Estates of Nanpara and Mohamdi are very old 
and reputed for their loyal traditions and royal history. | 

Govt Revenue : 3 Lakhs. 
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C APTAIN Rajah Sri Sri 
Sri Krishna Chandra 
Gajapathi Narayana 
Deo, M.L.C., Rajah of Parlaki- 
medi, Ganjam District, in 
the Madras Presidency The 
Rajah Saheb is the owner of 
the Parlakimedi Estate with 
an area of 615 square miles, 
and of Gouduguranti and 
Boranta villages in Budarasmgi 
Estate and the Malukdar Estate, 
Anandaj3uram, in Chicacole and 
the Delang Estate in Orissa. 

Born'. 26th April 1892. 






Educated : At Rajah’s ('ollege, |i J m 

Parlakimedi and Newington 
College, Madras 

The Rajah Saheb was a ,.iember of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture , a delegate to the First Indian Round^ Table Conference , 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 as a representative of the All-lndia Landholders 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee m London. He is a member of the Madras Legislative 
Council and Honourable Adviser and Visitor to the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore He has been taking a prominent part m com- 
mercial and industrial advancement and owns a railway line of 57 
miles. He maintains a big Rice Mill, a progressive carpentry ^chooj. a 
large Second grade College, a Sanskrit College, two large Girls Schools 
for Oriyas and Telcgus and an Agricultuial Demonstration rarm 

He has to his credit a long list of magnificent jniblic services. He 
contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research lnstltutc^ Coonoor and 
Rs. 20,000 for higher studies m Agriculture During the threat War he 

subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and bunds anci rcermted 

men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant borces He has been 

holding Honorary Commission m the land forces 01 R I M. since 1910 
In reccfgmtion of his meritorious services and the interest taken m 

improving the condition of his F^Ute and its people he was awarded 
the title of Rajah (personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, made 
Konor^y 2nd Lieutenant in% 18 and subsequently promoted to the rank 
of Captain The Rajah Saheb is keenly interested in big games havmg 
bis mWpanthers besides other wjld a^a^ 

also a keen Cricketer. He is a member of several iniportant Clubs 
o^htsl^esidencFand of the East Indian Association, I,ondon. 
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A itmad-ud-Doula, 
Viqar-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan, 
Kt., O.B.E., K.B., Prime 

Minister, Patiala, is the eldest 
surviving son of the late Hon’ble 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 
C.S.I., of Wah in the Attock 
District of the Punjab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several im- 
portant appointments with con- 
spicuous success. His services 
were recognized by the grant 
of the “King’s Pohce Medal” and 
the titles of “Khan Bahadur” 
and “ O.B.E ,” as also a grant 
of land from Government. 

In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness the Maharaja 
Dhiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Minister placing under his control the 
administration of some of the most important Departments in the 
State. In 1928 his mentorious services to the State were recognised 
by Government by the grant of the high title of “ Nawab ” which 
is now a rare distinction. 

After seven years’ loyal and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and appreciation, to appoint 
the Nawab Sahib as his Pnme Minister and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards : — 

(i) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Viqar-ul-mulk, “Nawab** and 
Tazim (Hereditary). 

(2) Jagir and Biswedari yielding an annual income of Rs. 51,000 
(Hereditary). 

(3) Cash reward of Rs. 1,01,000. 

(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gaddi (Masnad-i-Shahi), 
(Hereditary). 

(5) Khillat of Rs. 1,700 on all Khillat occasions for him and 
his heirs. 

He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference 
and again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee. 

In January, 1933, His Majesty the King-Emperor conferred upon 
him the honour of “ Knighthood.*’ 

During the last ten years the Nawab Sahib has introduced many 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a very 
capable and efficient administrator and a statesman of high order. 
His politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the people of 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes of His 
Highness* subjects. 
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R aja Bahadur Braj 
Narayan Singh, 

Raja of Padranna 
Raj, in the Gorakh- 
pur District (U.P.), was 
bom in 1875 and succeeded 
his father, Raja Udit Nara- 
yan Singh, in 1900 This 
family of Gaharwar Ksha- 
triyas came into prominence 
in the first half of the 17th 
century. In 1686 the head 
of the family, Rai Nath 
Rai, received a Naukiir 
grant of 33 villages and 5 
Arms from Aurangzeb. The 
title of Raja Bahadur was 
conferred upon the present 
Raja as a personal distinction in 1919 in recognition of his 
meritorious services during the Great War, the title of Raja 
being hereditary. The Raja Bahadur is a second class 
Hony. Magistrate for life and was a member of the Provincial 
Legislative Council in 1924-26, where he proved liimself 
to be a man of great tact and resourcefulness He is liked 
both by Government and the public for his numerous services 
to them. His efficient management of the estate has often 
been considered a model in the Province. Among his great 
public benefactions in the estate may be mentioned Victoria 
Memorial dispensary. Peace Park, an agricultural bank, an 
Anathalaya, buildings for the local Vernacular Schools for 
boys and for girls, the latest being the Udit Narayan Ksha- 
triya High School which has been endowed with property 
bringing an annual income of 8,000. He is a sincere 
religious man who makes the old family temple of Radha- 
Krishna a live centre of various activities throughout the 
year. 

The estate comprises 460 villages in the district of 
Gorakhpur, Ballia, Ghazipur, Azamgarh and Champaran, 
and owns two sugar factories. The town of Padranna c^i 
be said to possess most of the amenities of modem life mclud- 
ing electricity. 
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O AO Bahadur Jagdish j 
Narayan Singh, I' 
the younger brother 
of the Raja Bahadur^ of 
Padranna, is his right 
hand and no account of i 
him or of the estate can | 
be considered complete ; 
without a mention of the 
prominent part he has | 
taken in its amelioration. | 
He was born in 1885, and ; 
made a Rai Bahadur in 1923 for his meritorious j 
services. He is an Hony. Munsiff for life and a > 
widely travelled man. His tour of Europe, where he 
came in contact with many important presonages has 
left a great impress on him. He is a born engineer 
and businessman. He introduced motor cars and 
machines into the estate some years back. The 
inauguration of the first sugar factory of the estate was 
the result of his enterprise, of which he is the managing 
director. It was followed by the establishment of one of 
the largest sugarcane farms in the province, which is 
worked by an expert under his supervision. The crea- 
tion of all the public institutions mentioned under the 
Raja Bahadur must be considered to be the joint work 
of both the brothers. 
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O aja Krishna Chandra 
Manasingha Hari- 

CHANDAN MaRDARAJ BhrA- 

MARBAR Ray of Parikud, Orissa 

Born ' In June 1906. 

The Rulers of Parikud claim 
their descent from the warrior 
class (Rathors) of Northern 
India and the first Ra^a Sudar- 
son Raj had a small kingdom 
at Jaipur about forty miles to 
the north-east c)f Cuttack in 
Orissa. Hib son Raja Jaduraj 
was the real founder of the 
dynasty who established his 
kingdom at Bonkado m Banpur, 

Orissa. In course of time the family removed to Parikud, consisting 
of a group of Islands and bounded on three sides by the bike Chilka 
and on one side by the Bay of Bengal. The land area is 67 sq. miles 
and water area of Chilka Lake is ^150 sq. miles. 

The family obtained the hereditary title of Kaja from the British 
Government in 1872 and as such holds the first position in Bihar and 
Orissa. The present Raja is the 22nd heir of the family. His grand- 
father, Raja Gour Chandra Manasingha Harichandan Mardaraj 
Bhramarbar Ra> and great grandfather Raja Chandra Sekhar 
Manasingha Harichandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Ray obtained the titles 
of Raja Bahadur and C.S.I., respectively, from the British Government 
for their humanitarian service in helping people at times of far ime in 
1866 and 1892. The family is well known for its fidelity and loyalty 
to the British Government. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar College, Raipur. 

Succession : In August, 1930, on the demise of his father Raja 
Radhamohan Manasingha Hanehandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Rpy. 

He was made a member of the Advisory Committee of thefBengal- 
Nagpur Railway in June 1933 and the Chairman of the District 
Board, Puri, m the latter part of 1933. He i& a«lso a member of the 
General Council, Raipur College. 

Married : The sister of the Ruling Chief of Athamallik (Orissa) 
in March 1931. 
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B ira Sri Gajapati 
Goudeswar Nabako- 

TIKARNATOTKALA 
Biradhibirabar Bargeswa- 
RADHIRAJ BhUTAVAIRABSA- 

dhusasonotkirna Routaraj 
Atulabalaparakram Sanmg- 

RAMASAHASRABAHU KsHETRIA- 
KULADHUMAKETU MaHARADHI- 

RAj Sri Sri Sri Raja 
Ramachandra Deb Raja of 
Pun (B & O ) belongs tcf the 
famous Ganga Vanshi Rajput ; 
Descendant of King Chodagang 
Deb who came from Southern 
India. The present Raja is the 
direct lineal descendant of the 
Hindu Kings of Orissa. 

Maharaja Dibya Singh Deb, 
the grandfather of the present 
Raja, was conferred with the 
title of Maharaja by the present Government. The Moghul Government 
conferred on this family the hereditary title of Maharaja. 

Many of the Rajas and Rulmg Chiefs of Orissa were under the 
sovereignty of this house until the British conquest and many of the 
Rajas and Rulmg Chiefs still use the title conferred on them by this Raj 
which was the fountain of honour. 

The Raja is the hereditary guardian of the famous Temple of 
Jagannath at Puri. Electric lighting has been installed m and around 
the temple for the comfort of the pilgrims visiting the Temple. 

Born : 6th November 1898 as 3rd son of Raja Satchidanand 
Tribhuban Deb, late Chief of Bamra, a native State of Orissa, later 
got adopted to Pun family. Succeeded his late father Raja Mukund 
Deb on 14th February 1926. 

Mamed : A Princess of the famous Bhanj family of Mayurbhanj. 
Educated : At Bamra State High School and then at Calcutta 
He is the 1st educated Raja of Pun gadi. 

Heir- Apparent : Sri Sri Sri Nilkanth Deb Jenamoni, born 2nd 
July 1929. 2nd Son : Sri Sri Rajraj Deb Sanjemony, born 8th 
May 1933. Daughter .BAjKvuAm Kasturikamodini Debi, born 1931 
2nd Daughter . Rajkumari Chapala Kumari Debi, born 1934. 

STAFF. 

Dewan : Babu Bipin Behan Gupta Asst Dewan : Babu Ram 
Sahay Lall Temple Commander : Babu Jadumoni Das. 

Peskar : Babu Biswanath Rajguru. Treasurer : Babu Gurucharan 
Bebartapatnaik. Bill Dept, : Babu C. Bose. Nazir : Lala Gopinath. 
Landed Estate's Officers: Lala Shyam Mohan and Babu N.C Patnaik 
Law : Babu Ganeswar Misra. Sanitary Supervisor : Dr. Dinakar 
Rao, L M.F. Domestic : Babu Padmalochan Naik 

Works and Repair : Babu D. B. Patnaik. 

TeshMars of different circles : Babus Bainshidhar Bebartapatnaik, 
Bihari Patnaik, Damodar Das, Birabhadra Mohanti, Mathuranand 
Mohan ti, Brahmanand Mohanti, Atchutanand Misra. 

Agriculture : Babu Jayadeb Dash, A. O. 
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R aja Harnam Singh, 

R. S., Rai Saheb, 

Raja of Ramnagar 
Dhameri Estate, Bara Banki 
District, is the owner of 
Ramnagar Dhameri Raj. 

Born : 1884. 

Educated : At Colvin 
Taluqdar School, Lucknow. 

Married : 1904. 

Accession : In 1927 at 
the age of 43, when his 
father Raja Udit Narain 
Singh died. 

Revenue of the Estate : Rs. 226,000. 

The rulers claim their descent Irom the Raja of 
Qanauj. Their ancestors always maintained good relations 
with the Moghal rulers for which they were rewarded at 
various times. The Raikwar Rajas of whom they are descen- 
dants were held in high esteem and occupied good positions 
under the Delhi Kings. At a time when the finances ot the 
estate were in a very bad position, the father of the present 
ruler by his prudent and wise administration brought the 
estate to its present solvent position. 

Raja Hamam Singh takes interest m public service and 
was for some time chairman of the District Board, Bara Banki. 
For his services in this connection, the title of Rai Saheb was 
conferred on him in January 1927. The present ruler and his 
predecessors have given large amounts for various chanties. 
The Raja Saheb is very much fond of riding. His permanent 
residence is Ramnagar. He is a good linguist having a good 
knowledge of English, Urudu, and Hindi. His father Raja 
Udit Narain Singh has endowed five Villages for the main- 
tenance of a Sanskrit Pathshala at Ramnagar in 1926. 
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R aja Barkhandi Mahesh 

Pratap Narain Singh of i 
Shivagarh Raj, (district Rae 
Bareli, U. P . Agra and Oudh) and 
head of Amethia Gaur clan of 
Rajputs 

Born : 19th December 1896. 
Educated : At the Colvin 

Taluqdars College, Lucknow, 
where throughout his career, he 
was known for his social, frank 
and amiable nature and was 
spoken of very highly by the Prin- 
cipal, teachers and his colleagues. 
After finishing his education, he 
received practical administrative 
training in the various depart- 
ments under the able guidance of 
his father, the late Raja Ramesh- 
war Bux Singh 

A ccesston At the age of 2 8 in 1 9 2 4 
He hails from a very ancient line of rulers of the well-known Suraj- 
bansi race of Rajputs, tracing his descent back to Pushkal son of Raja 
Bharat, the brother of Maharajdhiraj Sri Ram Chandraji of epic fame ^ 
Adisur was the most prominent figure among the early rulers of 
Bengal who belonged to this branch of Rajputs and made Lakhnauti 
capital known as Gaurdesh Bengala. The members of this illustrious 
family of Bengal succeeded in carving out small principalities in the 
different parts of India 

In the dynasty of Raja Pirthi Chandradeo of <Nar Kingdom came 
the ancestors of Shivagarh Raj His son Raja Kandeo under orders 
from Maharaj Govind Chandradeo of Kanauj proceeded to Amethi 
pargana in Lucknow district to suppress the reactionary and turbulent 
Bhar community He won the day on the great festival Holi and 
founded a kingdom where they reigned till Raja Dingur Shah made 
himself master of Amethi known as Amethi of Dingur Shah. His 
father Raja Rameshur Bux Singh added to his hereditary possessions 
the estates of Semarpaha after obtaining a decree of the Privy Council, 
London, July 1906, and many other villages near by and thus raised 
the revenue and brought the estates to a promment and flourishing 
condition. 

The present Raja Sahib maintains the tradition of his father and 
has made several further improvements in the Estates in various bran- 
ches and ameliorated the condition of the tenantry. He has always 
looked to the interests of the cultivators through a sympathetic eye. 

Heir- Apparent : Raj Kumar Udai Raj Singh. 2nd son Raj Kumar 
Jai Raj Singh. Both are at present receiving education in Colvin Taluq- 
dars College solely founded for the education of *' Barons of Oudh.*' 

It is an impartible Raj. The estate gives high guzaras to the 
members of the family 

Area : 65,322 acres. Gross Income : About Rs. 4,00,000 

Railway Station : Bachhrawan, E. I. Ry., 10 miles pucca road. 
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A ga Shah Rookh Shah 
Nawab Shah Rookh 
Yar Jung Bahadur. 

Born ' At Mazagon, Bombay, 
in 1874. Eldest son of the late 
Aga Akbar Shah, ex-Shcnff of 
Bombay , grandson of His late 
Highness the first Aga Khan and 
first cousin of IIis Highness the 
present Aga Khan. 

Educated In English, Per- 
sian and Arabic. 

Married: Eldest daughter of 
the late Aga Shahabuddin Shah 
in 1897, at Poona 

Nawab Shah Rookh Yar Jung 
Bahadur was appointed Hono- 
rary A.D.C. to H. E. H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad in igi8, and Honorary Private Secretary 
to His Highness the Aga Klian in 1900 He was President of 
the Poona Suburban Municipality for two consecutive terms from 1925 
to 1931, and Chairman of the School Board of that body from 1925 to 
1928 m which capacity he piomotcd primary education to a great 
extent. He was the founder and President of the Servants of Islam 
Society, Poona, in 1926 ; Director of the Queen M.irj^ School for Disabled 
Indian Soldiers at Kirkee from 1923 to 1933 , Jt. Honorary Secretary 
of the Lloyd Polo Club, Poona, from 192310 1928, ('hairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Poona and Kirkee Boy Scemts Association 
from 1931 to 1932. Elected life fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, in 1927, President of the Poona District Mushm Educational 
Society from 1928 to 1931- Nominated as a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1932 ; Chairman of the House Accommodation 
Committee under the Cantonment Act, at Poona in 1924. ec e 
President of Dairat-ul-Adab, Bombay, in 1933 



He is a member of several Clubs and Societ.es m Bombay and 
Poona. As a born loyalist he has always stood by the Government. 


He is an amateur artist in oil colours and is also fond “^^port 
He regularly hunted with Bombay and Poona Fox ‘ f ^ to 

1898 and participated in many point-to-jramt races in Po > . 

a Len cricketer and used to captain his family and school teams 

between 1892 and 1898. 
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T amkohi Raj in the 
Gorakhpur District 
(U.P.) dates its prominence 
long before the Mohomedan 
Rule in India though recog- 
nition of titles and Mansabs 
were obtained during the 
reigns of the Emperors of 
Delhi by Raja Kalyan Mai 
and Raja Hamir Sahi, and 
from the British Govern- 
ment in the time of Raja 
Kharag Bahadur Sahi. 

Raja Indrajit Pratap 
Bahadur Sahi, the present 
Raja Saheb of Tamkohi, at 
the age of 5 years succeeded his father, Raja Shatrujit 
Pratap Bahadur Sahi after his death in the year 1898, since 
when many improvements have been made to the Estate 
in almost all directions — Political, Industrial, Social and 
Educational. The Raja Saheb has been a member of the 
Legislative Council since the time of the Reforms of 1920 
though at present has discontinued his connection temporarily 
owing to some important Estate affairs requiring his personal 
attendance. He is still on the roll of many Government 
and Public Institutions and has contributed a lot to the well- 
being of his ryots and for the progress of the Estate during 
the short period he has had charge of the Raj. He is popular 
among all sections of the Public of Gorakhpur acting pre- 
sently as the President of the District Board. He is a good 
shot and fond of manly games. 

The Raja Saheb is closely related to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares in U. P. and of Bettiah and Tekari in 
the Bihar Province. 

The Estate comprises of 462 villages in the districts of 
Gorakhpur and Basti in U.P. and Chhapra, Gaya, Muzaf- 
ferpur and Darbhanga in Bihar Province. 
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PTAiN Raja 
Durga Narayan 
Singh of Tirwa, district 
Farrukhabad, United 
Provinces. 

Born in 1896. The 
estate was taken under 
Court of Wards in 1907, 
and was released in 1917. 

It is one of the premier 
estates in Agra Province. 

Educated in Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Tirwa house claims descent from Baghel family of 
Rewah. The hereditary title of Raja was conferred by 
Emperor Shah Alam. 

The Raja Saheb was a member of the Legislative 
Council from 1923 to 1927, and took notable interest in 
fr aming the present Agra Tenancy Act. He takes keen 
interest in the social, educational and political activities 
of the country, and has founded a High School in Tirwa. 
He is the President of the Provincial Hindu Maha Sabha, 
Secretary of the National Agriculturists' Party of the 
Agra Province and Vice-President of the Agra Province 
Zamindars’ Association. 

Visited foreign countries in 1928, obtained Captaincy 
in 1924 and is attached to 7 /loth Rajput Regiment. 
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N awab Gulamjilani 

Bijlikhan of Wai, , 

Born • 28th July 1888. i 

Succeeded . October, 1894 
Termination of Minority Ad- 1 
ministration 1909. 

Married * The youngest sister , 
of H. H. The Nawab of Jaora, 
29th July 1909. Has one son 
and two daughters 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 1 
College, Rajkot, and served in 
the Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra 
Dun. for two years He was in- 
vited to rejoin the Corps during 
the Coronation of the King 
Emperor m 1911. 

Heir Sahebzada Saeedud- | 
dm Haidar 

The founder of the family 
held a high command in the army of the Emperor Aurang- 
zebe who invaded the Deccan and conquered the kingdom of Bijapur 
When the Emperor returned from Bijapur to Satara, Nawab Bijhkhan 
was left at Wai for the protection of the territory conquered from the 
Marathas For carrying out successfully several expeditions and political 
Missions he was rewarded by the grant of a Jagir He died in 1700 
and was succeeded by his son Sheik Miran I In 1708 when Shahu the | 
grandson of Shivaji, returned from Delhi and approached Satara he ’was i 
opposed by Tarabai, his aunt Nawab Sheik Miran I espoused Shahu’s 
cause and placed him on the throne of Satara In returh for this , 
service he received the Parganas of Erondol and Daryapur, and the ■; 
highest honours that the Chattrapatti could bestow upon him When 
Raghuba, the father of the last Peshwa, was sent as a state prisoner to 
Kopergaon in the Ahmednagar District Sheik Miran II held both father 
and son in captivity till 1796 when Baji Rao was brought to Poona 
by Maharaja Daulat Rao Scindia of Gwalior. 

In 1 820 after the conquest of the Deccan by the British Government ; 
the possessions of this family were restored under a Treaty dated 3rd j 
July 1920 and included the pargana of Erondol, and numerous tracts of 
land in the Deccan, all the territory in the Nizam’s Dominion bein^ ! 
resumed. The present Chief Nawab Gulamjilani Bijlikhan takes 
precedence over all the first class Sardars in the Deccan. He was an 
additional member of the Bombay Legislative Council for two years tili : 

1920, and member of the Legislative Assembly from 1921 to 1923. Ht i 

was elected Vice-President of the Bombay Presidency Muslim League i 

and is permanent President of the Satara District Anjuman Islam Hi | 

was appointed an Hon. A.D C. to H. E The Governor of Bombay 11 ji 

1929, and was for some time President of the State Council, Jaora State ! 

Address : The Palace, Wai. , 
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THE INDUN 
Mahomedan. 


1935* 1353. 


January 

1 

.. Ramzan .. 

24 

January 

7 

. . Shuwal 

1 

February 

6 

. . Zil-kaideh 

1 

March 

7 

.. TU-hjed .. 

1 

April 

5 

, . Moliarram 

1 

1935. 
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May 

5 

.. Safar 

1 

June 

3 

.. B,ubbi-ul-Awwal. . 

1 

July 

3 

.. Kubbis-us-Sanee. . 

1 

August 

1 

. . Jamadl-ul'Awall, . 

1 

August 

31 

. . Jamadi-ul-8anee. . 

1 

beptember 

30 

.. Bajab 

1 

October 

29 

Saban 

1 

November 

28 

.. Ramzan .. 

1 

December 

28 

.. Shuwal .. 

1 

December 

31 

. . Shuwal . . 

Bengalee. 

4 

1935. 
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January 

1 

. . Pous 

16 

January 

15 

. . Magha . . 

1 

February 

18 

. . Phalguna 

1 

March 

15 

. . Chalktra . . 

1 

1935. 
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April 

14 

. . Vaishakha 

1 

May 

15 

.. Jyaistha . . 

1 

June 

16 

. . Aabada 

Ij 

July 

17 

. . Shravana . . 

1| 

August 

18 

. . Bhadra . . 

1 

September 

October 

18 

. . Asvina . . 

1 

18 

.. KarUka .. 

1 

November 

17 

.. Marga 

1 

December 

17 

. . Pous 

1 


Samvat. 

(S=Sudee, B^Budee.) 


1935 . 

1991 . 


January 

1 

.. Magsar .. 

Bll 

January 

6 

. . Pous 

S 1 

January 

20 

. . Pous 

B 1 

February 

4 

.. Magh .. 

S 1 

February 

19 

.. Magh .. 

B 1 

March 

6 

• . Fagoon . . 

S 1 

March 

21 

. . Fagoon . . 

B 1 

April 

4 

. . Ghaitra . . 

8 1 

April 

19 

.. Ghaitra .. 

B 1 

May 

3 

. . Bysack . . 

8 1 

May 

19 

.. Bysack .. 

. B 1 

June 

2 

.. Jeshtha.. 

8 1 

June 

17 

. . Je^tha . . 

B 1 

July 

1 

.. Asad «. 

8 1 

July 

17 

. . Asad 

B 1 

July 

81 

. . Sawan . . 

8 1 

August 

15 

.. Sawan .. 

, B 1 

August 

29 

. . Bhadarva 

. 8 1 

Scomber 13 

. . Bhadarva 

B 1 

Beptember 

Ocwber 

28 

13 

. . Aso 
. . Aso 

, 8 1 
B 1 


CALENDABS. 


1935. 1992. 


October 

28 

• .. Kartick.. 

i. 

November 

11 

.. Rartick.. 

!! j' 

November 

27 

.. Magsar .. 

. . 

December 

11 

. . Magsar . . 

. . 

December 

26 

. . Pous 

.. s 

December 

31 

. . Pous 

.. s 


Telugu & Kanarese. 


(S 

=Sudee, 

B:=sBudee.) 
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January 

1 


Margasiram 

Ji 

January 

7 


Pushyam . . 

b 

January 

21 


Pushyam . . 

IS 

February 

4 


Magham 

.s 

February 

19 


Magham .. 

B 

March 

6 


Phalgunam 

b 

March 

21 


Phalgunam 

B 
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April 

4 


Ghaitram . . 

S 

April 

19 


Chaitram . . 

B 

May 

3 


Vaisakham 

S 

May 

19 


Vaisakham 

B 

June 

2 


Jyeshtham 

S 

June 

17 


Jyeshtham 

B 

July 

1 


Ashadham 

S 

July 

17 


Ashadham 

B 

July 

31 


Sravanam 

s 

August 

15 


Sravanam 

11 

August 

29 


Bhadrapadam 

b 

September 

13 


Bhadrapadam 

B 

September 

29 


Ashwijam 

S 

October 

October 

IS 

28 


Ashwijam 

Rarthikam 

B 

S 

November 

11 


Earthikam 

B 

November 

27 


Margasiram 

s 

December 

11 


Margasiram 

B 

December 

26 


Pushyam . . 



TamiUMalayalam. 
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January 

1 


MargalUDhauusu 

1- 

January 

14 


Thal-Makaram 

1 

February 

13 


Masi-Kumbham . 

] 

March 

14 


Pangimi-Meenum 

1 

April 

14 


Ghittral-Mesham 

] 

May 

15 


Valkasl-Vrishabham 

Tune 

15 


Ani'Mithunam . 

J 

July 

17 


Adi-Rarkatam . 

] 
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August 17 

September 17 

•• 

Avani’Chingam . 
PooTatasl-Rann> 

1 

1 

October 

18 


Aippasl^Thulam . 

] 

November 

17 


Martlkai-Brishc’ • 





kam 

j 

December 

December 

16 

31 


Malrgall-Dhanus’ . 
BforiBil.DhanuF 

] 

B 
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Invaluable help & advice 
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EVERY INCOME TAX PAYER 

The problems and intricacies of Income Tax 
are dealt with in a concise and exceptionally 
clear form in “The Times of India” revised 
Handbook : — 

IMDIAM 

INCOME TAX 

SIMPLIFIED 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR RETURN 
WHAT YOU CAN RECOVER 

New Assessment Basis for Salaries, Busi- 
nesses, etc., and all possible reliefs carefully 
explained. 
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CCORDING to the preface, this book is 
^^only a nibble at a few chapters” of the 
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benefit of the many people who want to know some- 
thing about Bombay but who cannot find any 
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why it was ceded by the Portuguese and how the 
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diversions* 

« « 

“ Perhaps wisely the volume before us says little 
or nothing about politics. But it does convey a 
sense of the tremendous energy and enterprise that 
has gone to the gradual building up of the life of 
the great communities of India.”- Statesman. 

The book contains 24 full page illustration 

Price Rs. 5, in Full Cloth 

Obtainable from : 
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